PREFACE. 


It may seem ‘urprising that the English, who have employed their talents 
successfully in every branch of literature, and in none more than in that of 
philology, should yet have fallen below other nations in the study of their 
ip synonymes: it cannot however be denied that, whilst the French and Ger- 

- ‘Mmagg have had several considerable works on the subject, we have not a 
sing le writer who has treated it in a scientific manner adequate to its import- 
ance: not that I wish by this remark to depreciate the labours of those who 
have preceded me; but simply to assign it as a reason why I have now been 
induced to come forward with an attempt to fill up what is considered a chasm 
in English literature. 

In the prosecution of my undertaking, I — profited by every thing which 
has been written in any language upon the subject; and although I always 
pursued my own train of thought,-yet whenever I met with any thing deserving 
of notice I adopted it, and referred it to the author in a note. I had not pro- 
ceeded far before I found it necessary to restrict myself in the choice of my 
materials ; and accordingly laid it down as a rule not to compare any words 
together which were sufficiently distinguished from each other by striking 
features in their signification, such as abandon and quit, which require a. 
comparison with others, though not necessarily with themselves; for the same — 
reason I was obliged to limit myself, as a rule, to one authority for each word, 

- unless where the case seemed to require further exemplification. But not-— 
withstanding all my care in this respect, I was compelled to curtail much of 
what I had written, for fear of 1 increasing the volume to an inconvenient size. © 

Although a work of this description does not afford much scope for system’ 
and arrangement, yet I laid down to myself the plan of arranging the words — 
according to the extent or universality of their acceptation, placing those first 
which had the most general sense and application, and the rest in order. By 

this plan I found myself greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and I | 

‘trust that the reader will thereby be equally benefited. In the choice of © 

authorities I have been guided by various considerations ; namely, the appro-. 

_ pnateness of the examples; the classic purity of the author; the eens of - 
the sentiment; and, last of all, the variety of the writers: bat T om ps pe i . 

that the reader will not be dissatisfied to. find that I have shown a decided.» 
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| preference to such authors as Addison, Johnson, Dryden, Pope, Milton, &c. 
At the same time it is but just to observe that this selection of authorities has 
been made by an actual perusal of the authors, without the assistance of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

For the sentiments scattered tironigh this work, I offer no apology, although 
I am aware that they will not fall in with the views of many who may be com- 
petent to decide on its literary merits. I write not to please or displease any 
description of persons; but I trust that what I have written according to the 
dictates of my mind will meet the approbation of those whose good opinion I 
am most solicitous to obtain. Should any object to the introduction of mo- 
rality in a work of science, I beg them to consider, that a writer, whose busi- 
ness it was to mark the nice shades of distinction between words closely allied, 
could not do justice to his subject without entering into all the relations of 
society, and showing, from the acknowledged sense of many moral and religious 
terms, what has been the general sense of mankind on many of the most 
important questions which have agitated the world. My first object certainly 
has been to assist the philological inquirer in ascertaining the force and com- 
prehension of the English language; yet I should-have thought my work but 
half completed had I made it a mere register of verbal distinctions. While 
others seize every opportunity unblushingly to dvow and zealously to propagate 
opinions destructive of good order, it would ill become any individual of con- 
trary sentiments to shrink from stating his convictions, when called upon as 
he seems to be by an occasion like that which has now offered itself. As to 
the rest, I throw myself on the indulgence of the public, with the assurance 
that having used every endeavour to deserve their approbation, I shall not 
make an appeal to their candour in vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 


The Publishers, having obtained from the Author his last corrections, 
avail themselves of the present opportunity of offering them to the public, 
in the full assurance that they will be found to be important additions and 
material improvements. 

Many articles have been entirely re-written, and many new authorities have 
been added; and altogether, so much has been done to the whole in order to 
give it the easential requisites of clearnéss and precision, that they flatter 
themselves they may reckon on an increased share of the public approbation, 
which has already been so liberally bestowed upon this work. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES 


EXPLAINED. 


TO ABANDON, 
RELINQUISH. 


THE idea of leaving or separating one’s 
self from an object is common to these 
terms, which vary in the circumstances 
of the action; the two former are more 
positive acts than the two latter. To 
ABANDON, from the German, ban, a 
proclamation of outlawry, signifying, 
to put out of the protection of the law ; 
or, @ privative, and dandum an ensign, 
t.e. to cast off, or leave one’s colours; 
is to leave thoroughly, to withdraw 
protection or support. To DESERT, 
in Latin desertus, from de privative, 
and sero to sow, signifying to leave off 
sowing or cultivating ; and FORSAKE, 
compounded of the privative for and 


sake or seek, signifying to leave off. 


seeking, are partial modes of leaving; 
the former by withholding one’s co- 
operation, the latter by withdrawing 
one’s society. Abandoning is a viola- 
tion of the inost sacred ties, and exposes 
the object, to every misery; desertion 
is a breach of honour and fidelity ; it 
deprives a person of the assistance or 
the countenance which he has a right 
to expect; by forsaking, the kindly feel- 
ings are hurt, and the social ties are 
broken. A bad mother abandons her 
offspring; a soldier deserts his com- 
rades; a man forsakes his companions. 

He who abandons his offspring or corrupts them by 


his example, perpetrates a zreater evil than a mur- 
derer. HAWEESWoRTH, 


After the death of Stella, Swift's benevolence was 
contracted, and his severity exasperated: he drove 
his acquaintance from his table, and wondered why 
he was deserted. JOHNSON, 


Forsake me not thus, Adam! Mrzton. 


Things as well as persons may be 
abandoned, deserted, or forsaken; things 
only are relinquished. To abundon 
may be an act of necessity or discretion, 
as .a captain abandons a vessel when it 
is no longer safe to remain init. Deser- 
tion is often a dereliction of duty, as to 
desert one’s post; and often an indif- 
ferent action, particularly in the sense 
of leaving any place which has had 


4% 


DESERT, FORSAKE, 


one’s care and attention bestowed upon 
it, as people desert a village, or any 
particular country where they have 
been established. Forsaking is an in- 
different action, and implies simply the 
leaving something to which one has 
been attached in one form or another; 
a person forsakes a certain house which 
he has been accustomed to frequent ; 
birds forsake their nests when they find 
them to have been discovered. To 
RELINQUISH is an act of prudence 
or imprudence; men often inadvert- 
ently relinquish the fairest prospects in 
order to follow some favourite scheme 
which terminates in their ruin. 


If he hides it privately in the earth or other secret 
place, and it is discovered, the finder acquires no 
property therein, for the owner hath not by this act 
declared any intention to abandun it. Buackstons. 


He who at the approach of evil betrays his trust, 
or deserts his post, is branded with cowardice. 
HAWKESWORTH. 


When learning, abilities, and what is excellent in 
the world forsake the church, we may easily foretell 
its ruin without the gift of prophecy. Sours. 


Men are wearied with the toil which they bear, but 
cannot find in their hearts to relinquish it, STEELzZ. 
We may desert or forsake a place, 
but the former comprehends more than 
the latter; a place that is deserted is 
left by all, and left entirely, as de- 
scribed in 
The Deserted Village. Go.psMrix, 
A place may be forsaken by indi- 
viduals or to a partial extent. 


Macdonald and Macleod have lost many of its 
tenants and labourers, but Kaarsa has not yet been 


Sorsaken by its inhabitants. JOHNSON, 
TO ABANDON, RESIGN, RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 


Tue idea of giving up is common to 
these terms, which signification, though 
analogous to the former, admits, how- 
ever, of this distinction, that in the one 
case we separate ourselves from an ob- 
ject, in the other we send or cast it 
from us) ABANDON, v. To abandon, 
desert. RESIGN, from re and signo, 
signifies to sign away or back {from 
one’s self. RENOUNCE, in Latin 


-renuncio, from nuncio to tell or declare, 


2 ABANDON 


18 to declare off from athing. ABDI- 
’ CATE, from ab from, and dico to speak, 
signifies likewise to call or cry off from 
a thing. | 

We abandon and resign by giving up 
to another; we renounce by sending 
away from ourselves; we abandon a 
thing by transferring it to another; in 
this manner a debtor abandons his 
goods to his creditors: we resign a 
thing by transferring our possession of 
it to another; in this manner we resign 
a place to a friend ; we renounce a thing 
by simply ceasing to hold it; in this 
manner we renounce a claim or a pro- 
fession. As to renounce signified ori- 
ginally to give up by word of mouth, 
and to resign to give up by signature, 
the former is consequently a less formal 
action than the latter; we may renounce 
by -implication; we resign in direct 
terms ; we renounce the pleasures ef the 
world when we do not seek to enjoy 
them; we resign a pleasure, a profit, 
or advantage, of which we expressly 
give up the enjoyment. To abdtcate is 
a species of informal resignation. A 
monarch abdicates his throne who 
simply declares his will to cease to 
reign; but.a minister restgns his office 
when. he gives up the seals by which 
he held it. We abandon nothing but 
that over which we have had an entire 
control; we abdicate nothing but that 
which we have held by a certain right, 
but we may resign or renounce that 
-whivh may be in our possession only 
by an act of violence; a usurper cannot 
be said properly to abandon his people 
or abdicate a throne, but he may resign 
his power or renounce his pretensions 
to a throne. 
The passive Gods beheld the Greeks defile 


Their temples, and abandon to the spoil 

Their own abodes. DRYDEN, 
It would be a good appendix to “ the art of living 

and dying,” if any one would write “the art of 

growing old,” and teach men to resign their preten- 

sious, to the pleasures of youth. STEELE. 
For ministers to be silent in the cause of Christ is 

to renuunce it, and to fly is to desert it. SourtH. 


Much gratitude is due to the Nine from their fa- 
voured poets, and much hath been paid: for even to 
the present hour they are invoked and worshipped 


by the sons of verse, whilst all the other deities of 
Olympus have either abdicated their thrones, or Leen 
dismissed from them with cuntemyt. CumMBERLAND, 

To abandon and resign are likewise 
used in a reflective sense; the former 
in the bad sense, to denote the giving 
up the understanding to the passion, 
or the giving up one’s self, mind, and 


body to bad practices: the latter in - 


‘humble himself before his Maker. 


ABASE. 


the good sense, to denote the giving 
up one’s will and desires to ones cir- 
cumstances or whatever is appointed. 
The soldiers of Hannibal abandoned 
themselves to pleasure at Capua. A 
patient man resigns himself to his fate, 
however severe that may be. 

Reason ever continues to accuse the business and 
injustice of the passions, and to disturb the repcse 


of thuse who abundon themselves to their dominion. 
Kennett, FPascul’s Thoughts. 


Itis the part of every good man’s religion to resign 
himself to God’s wili. CuUMBERLANB. 

When resign is taken in the bad 
sense, it is notso complete a giving up 
of one’s self as abandonment. 


These three leading desires for honours, know- 
ledge, and pleasures, constitute, as may be, three 
factions, and those whom we compliment with the 
tfame of philosophers have really done nothing elsz 
but resigned themselves to one of these three. 

Kennett. Pascal's Thoughts. 


TO ABASE, HUMBLE, DEGRADE, 


DISGRACE, DEBASE. 


To ABASE expresses the strongest 
degree of self-humiliation; like the 
French abazscer, it signifies literally to 
bring down or make low, which is 
compounded of the intensive syllable a 
or ad, and baisser from bas low, in Latin 
basis the base, which is the lowest part 
of a column. Jt is at present used 
principally in the Scripture language, 
or in a metaphorical style, to imply the 
laying aside all the high pretensions 
which distinguish us from our fellow 
creatures—the descending to a state 
comparatively low and mean. To 
HUMBLE, in French humilter, from 
the Latin humilis humble, and humus 
the ground, naturally marks a prostra- 
tion to the ground, and figuratively a 
lowering of the thoughts and feelings. 
According to the principles of Christi- 
anity whoever abaseth himself shall be 
exalted, and according to the same 
principles whoever reflects on his own 
littleness and unworthiness will daily 
The 
abasement consists in the greatest pos- 
sible dejection of spirit which, if marked 
by an outward act, will lead to the ut- 


most prostration of the body; humbling, 


in comparison with abasementi, is an 
ordinary sentiment and expressed in 
the ordinary way. 


Absorbed in that immensity I see, 
I shrink abased, and yet aspire to thee. 


My soul is justly Auméled in the dust, 


Abase and humble have regard to 
persons considered absolutely, degrade 


Cowpnr. 
Rows. 


ABASE. 


and dtsgrace to their relative situation. 
To DEGRADE (2. To disparage) signi- 
fies to lower in the estimation of others. 
It supposes a state of elevation either 
in outward circumstances or in public 
opinion. To DISGRACE, compounded 
of the privative dzs and grace or favour, 
properly implies to put out of favour, 
which is always attended with circum- 
stances of more or less ignominy. To 
abase and humble one’s self may be me- 
ritorious acts as suited to the infirmity 
and fallibility of human nature, but to 
degrade or disgrace one’s self is always 
aculpable act. The penitent man Aum- 
é/es himself, the contrite man abases 
himself, the man of rank degrades him- 
self by a too familiar deportment with 
his .inferiors, he dtsgraces himself by 
his vices. The great and good man 
may also be abased and humbled with- 
out being degraded or disgraced; his 
glory follows him in his abasement or 
humiliation, his greatness protects him 
from degradation, and his virtue shields 
him from disgrace. 

Tis immortality, ‘tis that alone 


Amidst life’s pains, abaecements, emptiness, 

The soul can comfort. OUNG. 
Ifthe mind be curbed and humbled too much in 

children; if their spirits be abased and broken much 

by too strict a hand over them, they lose all their 

vigour aud industry. Locgg. 


To degrade has most regard to the 


external rank and condition, disgrace . 


to the moral estimation and character. 
Whatever is low and meanis degrading 
for those who are not of mean condition ; 
whatever is immoral is disgraceful to 
all, but most so to those who ought to 
know better. It is degrading to a no- 
bleman to associate with prize-fighters 
and jockeys, it is désgraceful for him 
to countenance a violation of the laws 
which he is bound to protect. The 
higher the rank of the individual the 
greater is his devradatton; the higher 
his previous character, or the more 
sacred his office, the greater his des- 
grace if he act inconsistent with its 
duties. 


So deplorable is the degradation of our natures, 
that whereas before we were the image of God, we 
now only retain the image of men. Sourez. 


He that waiketh uprightly, is secure as to his 
boucur and credit; heis sure not tocome off disgrace- 
fully either at home in his own approbation, or 
abroad in the estimation of men. Bakrow. 


Persons may sometimes be degraded 
and disgraved at the will of others, but 
with a similar distinction of the words. 
Hewho is not treated with the outward 
honour and respect he deserves is de- 


ABASH. 8 


graded; he whois not regarded with 
the same kindness as beforeis disgraced. 


_. When a hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
it is best done in doggrel. ISON. 


Philips died honoured and lamented before any 
part of his reputation had withered, and before his 
patron St. John had disgraced him. JOHNSON. 

These terms may be employed with 
a similar distinction in regard to things, 
and in that case they are comparable 
with debase. To DEBASE, from the 
intensive syllable de and base, signify- 
ing to make buse, is applied to whatever 
may lose its purity or excellence. 
All higher knowledge, in ber presence, falls 
Degraded. Mi1ton. 


And where the vaies witn violets once were crown’d, 
Now knotty burrs and thorus disgrace the ground. 


The great masters of composition know very well 
that manv an elegant word becomes improper for a 
poet or an uvrator when ‘t has been debased by com- 
mon use. ADDISON. 


TO ABASH, CONFOUND, CONFUSE 


ABASH is an intensive of abase, sig- 
nifying to abase thoroughly in spirit. 
CONFOUND and CONFUSE are 
derived from different parts of the same 
Latin verb confundo and its participle 
confusus. Confundc is compounded o, © 
con and fundo to pour together. To 
confound and confuse then signify pro- 
perly to melt together or into one mass 
what ought to be d-stinct; and figu- 
ratively, as if is here taken, to derange 
the thoughts in such manner as that 
they seem melted tozether. 

Abash expresses more than confound, 
and confound more than confuse. Abash 
has regard to the spirit which is greatly 
abased and lowered, confound has re- 
gard to the faculties which are be- 
numbed and crippied; confuse has 
regard to the feelings and ideas which 
are deranged and perplexed. The 
haughty man is ubushed when he is 
humbled in the eyes of others; the 
wicked man is conyounded when his 
villainy is suddenly detected ; a modest 
person may be confused in the presence 
of his superiors. 


If Peter was so abashed when Christ gave him a 
look after his denial; if there was so much dread ip 
his looks when he was a prisuner; how much greate; 
will it be when he sits as a judge? . - Sours, 
Alas! I am afraid they have awaked, 

And ‘tis not done: th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confuunds us! SHAKSPEARE, 
Alas! I ne have no language to tell 

The effecte, ne the torment ‘of min hell; 

Min herte may, min harmes act bewrey 


I am so confuse, that I cannot say. Craver. 


Abash is always taken in.a bad sense: 


neither the scorn éf fools, nor the taunts 
B2 


4 ABATE. 

of the oppressor, will abash him who 
has a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. To be confounded is 
not always the consequence of guilt: 
superstition and ignorance are liable to 
be confounded by extiaordinary pheno- 
mena; and Providence sometimes thinks 
fit to confound the wisdom of the 
wisest by signs and wonders, far above 
the reach of human comprehension. 
Confusion is at the best an infirmity 
more or less excusable according to the 
nature of the cause: a steady mind 
and a clear head are not easily confused, 
but persons of quick sensibility cannot 
always preserve a pertect collection of 
thought in trying situations, and those 
who have any consciousness of guilt, 
and are not very hardened, will be soon 
thrown into confuston by close interro- 
gatories. 


They heard and were abasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing: as when men wout to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse, aod bestir themselves ere well awake. 
MILTON. 
Whereat amazd, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or ’stanish’d as night-wanderers often are, 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood, 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


The various evils of disease and poverty, pain and 
sorrow, are frequently derived from others; bat 
shame and confusiux are supposed to proceed from 
ourselves, and to be incurred only by the misconduct 


which they furnish, HAaWKESWoRTH. 
TO ABATE, LESSEN, DIMINISH, 
DECREASE. 


ABATE, from the French abattre, 
signified originally to beat down, in 
the active sense; tocome down, in the 
neuter sense. DIMINISH, or, as it is 
sometimes written, mznish, from the 
Latin diminuo, and minuo to lessen, 
and minus less, expresses, lke the 
verb LESSEN, the sense of either 
making less or becoming less. DE- 
CREASE is compounded of the priva- 
tive de and crease, in Latin cresco, to 
grow, signifying to grow less. 

Abate, lessen, and diminish, agree in 
the sense of becoming less and of making 
less; decrease implies only becoming 
less. Abate respects only vigour of ac- 
tion, and applies to that which is strong 
or violent, as a fever abafes, pain, anger, 
&e, abates; lessen and dimtnish are 
applied to size, quantity, and number, 
but Jessen is much seldomer used in- 
transitively than dimintsh; things are 
rarely said to lessen of themselves, but 
to diminish. The passion of an angry 
‘man ought to be allowed to abate befvre 


ABETTOR. 


any appeal is made to his understand 
ing. Oljects apparently dimintsh as 
they recede from the view. 


My wonder abated, when, upon looking around me, 
I saw most of them attentive to three sirens clothad 
like goddesses, and distinguished by the names of 
Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure, ADDISON. 


Cassini allows, I think, ten French toises of ele. 
vation for every line of mercury, adding one foot to 
each ten, two to the second, three to the third, and 
800n; but surely the weight of the air diminishes in 
a much greater proportion. BRYDONE, 

Abate, transitively taken, signities to 
bring down, 2. e. to make less in height 

“or degree by means of force or a parti- 
cular effort, as to abate pride or to ubute 
misery ; dessen and diminish, the former 
in the familiar, the latter in the grave 
style, signify to make less in quantity 
or magnitude by an ordinary process, 
as the size of a room is lessened, the 
credit of a person is diminished.. We 
may lessen the number of our evils b 
not dweiling upon them; nothing dimz- 
nishes the lustre of great deeds more 
than cruelty. 

Tully was the first who observed that friendship 
improves happiness and abates misery. | ADDISON. 


He sought fresh fuuntains in a foreign soil; 
The pleasure lessened the attending toil. Appzson. 


The freeness of the giver, his not exacting secu- 
rity, nor expressing conditions of return, doth not 
diminish, but rather increase the debt. Barrow. 

To decrease is to fall off; a retreating 
army will decrease rapidly when, ex- 
posed to all the privations and hard- 
ships attendant on forced marches, it 
is compelled to fight for its safety ; 
some things decrease so gradually that it 
is some time before they are observed 
to be diminished. 

These leaks shall then decrease ; the sails once more 
Direct our course to some relieving shore. FALCONER. 

The decrease is the process, the dl- 
minution is the result ; as a decrease in 
the taxes causes a diminution in the 
revenue. The term decrease is pecu- 
liarly applicable to material .objecis 
which can grow less, diminutton is 
applicable to objects generally which 
may become or be actually less from 
any cause. e 

If this spring had its origin from rain and vapour, 


there would be an increase and decrease of the one 
as there should happen to be of the other. DenHam. 


If Parthenissa can now possess her cwn mind, and 
think as little of her beauty as she ought to have 
dove when she had it, there will be no great diminu- 


fion of her charms. ; Hueurs. 


ABETTOR, ACCESSARY, ACCOM 
PLICE. 


ABETTOR, or one tnat abets, gives 
aid and encouragement by counsel, pro- 


ABHOR. 


mises, or rewards. An ACCESSARY, 
or one added and annexed, takes an ac- 
tive, though subordinate part. An 
ACCOMPLICE, from the word accom- 
plish, implies the principal in any plot, 
who takes a leading part and brings it 
to perfection. Abeitors propose, acces- 
saries assist, accomplices execute. The 
abettor and accessary, or the abettor 
and accomplice, may be one and the 
same person; but not so the accessary 
and accomplice. In every deep-laid 
scheme there must be abetiors to set it 
on foot, accessaries to co-operate, and 
accomplices to put it into execution: in 
the gunpowder plot there were many 
secret abettors, some noblemen who 
were accessaries, and Guy Fawkes the 
principal accomplice. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters 
of those who do not agree with them. How many 
men of honour are exposed to public obloquy and 
reproach! Those therefore who are either the in- 
sirumeuts or abettors in such infernal dealings ought 
to be looked upon as persons who make use of reli- 


gion to support their cause, not their cause to pro- 
mote religion. ADDISON, 


Why are the French obliged to lend us a part of 
their tongue before we can know they are conquered? 
They must be made accessaries to their own dis- 
grace; as the Britons were formerly so artilicially 
wrought in the curtain of the Roman theatre, that 
they seemed to draw it up in order tu give the spec- 
tators an opportunity of seeing their own deteat 
celebrated on the stage. ADDISON, 


Either he picks a purse, or robs a house, 
Or is accomplice with sume knavish gang. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Accomplice, like the other terms, may 
be applied to other objects besides cri- 
minal offences. 
Parliament cannot with any great propriety punish 


others for that in which they themselves have been 
accomplices. KuUREE. 


TO ABHOR, DETEST, ABOMINATE, 
LOATHE. . 


THese terms equally denote a senti- 
ment of aversion. ABHOR, in Latin 
abhorreo, compounded of ad from and 
horreo to stiffen with horror, signifies 
to start from with a strong emotion of 
horror. DETEST, in Latin defestor, 
compounded of de from or against, and 
testor to bear witness, signifies to con- 
demn with indignation. 
NATE, in Latin abominaius, participle 
of abominor, compounded of ué from or 
against, and omtnor to wish ill luck, 
signifies to hold in religious abhorrence, 
to detest in the highest possible de- 
gree. LOATHE, in Saxon dathen, may 
possibly be a variation of load, in the 
sense of overload, because it expresses 


ABOMI-’ 


ABIDE. § 


the nausea which commonly attends an 
overloaded stomach, 

What we abhor is repugnant to our 
moral feelings; what we detest is op- 
posed to our moral principles ; what we 
abominate does violence to our religious 
and moral sentiments; what we loathe 
offends our physical taste. We abhor 
what is base and ungenerous, we detest 
hypocrisy ; we abominate profanation 
and open impiety ; we loathe food when 
we are sick. 

The lie that flatters I abhor the most. CowPer. 
This thirst of kindred blood my sons detest. Daypgn. 


The passion that is excited in the fable of the sick 
kite is terror; the object of which is the despair of 
him who perceives himself to be dying, and has rea- 
son to fear that his very prayer is an abumination. 

HAWKESWORTH. 


No costly lords the sumptuous banquet deal. 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal. GoLpsmiru. 
In the moral acceptation loathe is a 

strong figure of speech to mark the ab- 

horrence and disgust which the sight or 

thought of offensive objects produce. 


Revolving in his mind the stern command, 
He longs to fly, and doathes the charming land. 
DRYPES: 


TO ABIDE, SOJOURN, DWELL, LIVE, 
RESIDE, INHABIT. 


- ABIDE, in Saxon abttan, old German 
beiten, comes from the Arabic or Per- 
sian but or bt, to pass the night, that 
is, to make a partial stay. SOJOURN, 
in French séjourner, from seb and dt- 
urnus in the day-time, signifies to pass 
the day, that is, a certain portion of 
one’s time, in a place. DWELL, from 
the Danish dwelger to abide, and the 
Saxon dwelian, Dutch dwalen to wander, 
conveys the idea of a movable habita- - 
tion, such as was the practice of living 
formerly in tents. At present it im- 
plies a stay in a place by way of resi- 
dence, which is expressed in common 
discourse by the word LIVE, for pass- 
ing one’s life. RESIDE, from the Latin 
re and sideo to sit down, conveys the 
full idea of a settlement. INHABIT 
from the Latin Aabito, a frequentative 
of habeo, signifies to have or occupy for 
a permanency. | | 
The length of stay implied in these 
terms is marked by a certain gradation. 
Abjde denotes the shortest stay ; to so- 
journ is of longer continuance; dwell 
comprehends the idea of perpetuity in 
a given place, but restde and inhudst 
are partial and local—we dwell only in 
one spot, but we may reside at or inha- 
ott many places. These words have 


6 ABILITY 


likewise a reference tu the state of 
society. Abide and sojourn relate more 
properly to the wandering habits of 
men in a primitive state of society. 
Dwell, as implying a stay under a cover, 
is universal in its application ; for we 
may dwell either in a palace, a house, 
a cottage, or anyshelter. Ltve, reside, 
and inhabit, are confined to a civilized 
state of society; the former applying 
to the abodes of the inferior orders, the 
latter to those of the higher classes. 
The word tnhalit is never used but in 
connection with the place tzhadited. 
The Easterns abode with each other, 
sqjourned in a country, and dwelt in 
tents. The angels abode with Lot that 
night; Abram sojourned inthe land of 
Canaan; the Israelites dwelt in the 
land of Goshen. Savages either dicel/ 
in the cavities which nature has formed 
for them, or in some rude structure 
erected for a temporary purpose; but 
as men increase in cultivation they 
build places for themselves which they 
can inhabit: the poor have their cot- 


tages in which they can live; the- 


wealthy provide themselves with su- 
perb buildings in which they reside. 
From the first to the last of man’s abode on earth, 


the discipline must never be relaxed of cuaiding the 
heat frum the dominion of passion. Barr. 


Ry the Israelites’ sojourning in Egypt, God made 
way for their bondage there, and their bondage tora 
glorious deliverance through those prodigious mani- 
festations of the Divine power. Sours. 


‘Hence from my sight! Thy father cannot bear thee; 

Fly with thy infamy to some dark cell, 

Where, on the confines of eternal night, 

Mourning, misfortunes, cares, and anguish dwell. 
MASSINGER. 


Being obliged to remove my habitation, I was led 
by my evil genius to a convenient house inthe street 
where the nobility reside. JoHNSoN. 


By good company, in the p'ace which 1 have the 
‘misfortune to imhabit, we understand not always 
those from whom good can be learned. JoHNsoN. 


ABILITY, CAPACITY. 


ABILITY, in French Aadilite, Latin 
habiiitas, comes from able, habile, ha- 
bilis, and habeo to have, because pos- 
session and power are inseparable. CA- 
PACITY, in French capacité, Latin ca- 
pacitas, from capax and capio to receive, 
marks the abstract quality of being able 
to receive or hold. 

Ability is to capacity as the genus to 
the species. . 4bidity comprehends the 
power of coing in general, without speci- 
fying the quality or degree; capacity is 
a particular kind of abthty. Ability 
may be either physical or mental; ca- 
pacity, when said of persons, is mental 


ABILITY. 


only. Ability respects action, capacity 
respects thought. <Adsdty always sup- 
poses something able to be done; ca- 
pacity is a mental endowment, and 
always supposes something ready to 
receive or hold. 

Riches are of no use if sickness-take from us the 
abilt'y of enjoying them. Swirt. 

In what I have done | have rather piven a proos. 


of my Willingness and desire, than of my ability to 
do him (Sbakspeare) justice, Pops. 


The object is too big for our capacity when we 
would comprehend the circumference of a world. 
ADDISON, 
Ability is nowise limited in its ex- 
tent; it may be small or great: capacity 
of itself always implies a positive and 
superior degree of power, although it, 
may be modified by epithets to denote 
different degrees ; a boy of capactty wiil 
have the advantage over his school- 
fellows, particularly if he be classed 
with those of a dull capacity. 


St. Paul requireth learning in presbyters, yea 
such learning as doth enable them to exhort in 
doctrine which is sound, and disprove them that 
gainsay it; what measure of ability in such things 
shall serve to make men capable of that kind of 
office, he doth not determine. Hooker. 


Sir Francis Bacon’s capacity seemed to have 
grasped all that was revealed in books before. 
HvaHEs. 
Abilities, when used in the plural 
only, is confined to the signification of 
mental endowments, and comprehends 
the operations of thought in general ; 
capacity on the other hand is that pe- 
culiar endowment, that enlargement of 
understanding, that exalts the®*possessor 
above the rest cf mankind. Many men 
have the abilities for managing the con- 
cerns of others, who would not have 
the capacity for conducting a concern 
of their own. We should not judge 
highly of that man’s abilities who 
could only mar the plans of others, but 
had no capacity for conceiving and pro- 
pesing any thing better in their stead. 
I grieve that our senate is dwindled into a school 


of rhetoric where men rise to display their abilities 
rather than to deliberate. Sir W. Jones. 


An heroic poem requires the accomplishment of 
mr great undertaking, which requires the duty of 
soldier, and tha ezpuctty of a general. Dryp¥N. 


ABILITY, FACULTY, TALENT. 


TueEssz terms all agree in denoting a 
power, ABILITY ix, as in the pre- 
ceding case, the general term. FA- 
CULTY, in Latin /acudias, changed 
from factlitas and facio to de, signify- 
ing doableness or an ability to do; 
and TALENT, in Latin éalentum, a 
Greek coin exceeding one hundred 


ABILITY. 


pounds sterling, and employed figura- 
tively for a gift, possession, or power— 
denote definite kinds of power. 

Ability relates to human power gene- 
rally, by which a man is enabled to 
act; if may vary in degree and quality 
with times, persons, and circumstances; 
health, strength, and fortune are abil:- 
ties; faculty is a gift of nature directed 
to a certain end, and following a cer- 
tainrule. An adzdéty may be acquired, 
and consequently is properly applied to 
individuals, an ability to speak extem- 
pore or an ability to write; but a 
faculty belongs to the species, as a 
faculty of speech, or of hearing, &c. 


Ability to teach by sermons is a grace which God’ 
doth bestow on them whom he maketh sufficient for 
the commendable discharge of their duty. Hooker. 


No fruit our palate courts, or flower our smell, 
But on its fragrant bosom nations dwell, 
All form'd with proper faculties to share 
The daily bounties of their Maker's care. 
JENNINGS. 

Ability being in general the power of 
doing, may be applied in its unqualified 
sense to the whole species, without any 
distinction, 

Human ability is an unequal match for the violent 
and untoreseen vicissitudes of the world.  Brarr. 

Faculty is always taken in a re- 
stricted sense, although applird to the 
species, 

The vital faculty is that by which life is pre- 
served, and the ordinary functions of speech are 


preserved ; the animal faculty is what conducts the 
operations of the mind. QUINCY. 


Faculty and falent are both gifts of 
nature, but a fuculty is supposed to 
be given in an equal degree to all, a 
talent in an unequal degree; as the 
JFuculty of seeing, the talent of mimicry, 
the talent for music; a faculty may 
be impaired by age, disease, or other 
circumstances, a fglent is improved by 
exercise. 


Reason is a noble faculty, and when kept within 
its proper sphere, and applied to useful purposes, 
proves a means of exalting human creatures almost 


to the rank of superior beings. BFAtTriz£. 
*Tis not indeed my éalent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 

With wind and noise. DryveEN. 


As all these terms may be applied fo 
different objects, they are aptly enough 
used in the plural to denote so many 
distinct powers: abzlittes denote all our 
powers generally, corporeal and men- 
tal, but more especially the latter; 
faculties relate to the ordinary powers 
of body and mind, as when we speak 
of a person’s retaining or losing his 
faculttes ; talents relate to the particu- 


ABILITY. 4 


lar giffs or powers which may serve a 
beneficial purpose, as to employ one’s 
talents usefully. 


Amidst the agitations of popular ernment, 
occasivns will sometimes be aftorded for eminent 
abilities to break forth with peculiar lustre. Barr. 


It may be observed that young persons little 
acquainted with the world, and who hace not been 
used toapproach men in power, are commonly 
struck with an awe which takes away the fiee use 
of their ficulties. Bore. 


Weakness of counsels, fluctuation of opinion, 
and deficiency of spirit marked his administration 
during an inglorious period of sixteen yeurs, from 
which England did not recover until the mediocrity 
of his ministerial talents was controlled by the 
ascendency of Pitt. Coxe. 


ABILITY, DEXTERITY, ADDRESS. 


ABILITY is, as before observed (v. 
Ability, Capacity), a general term with- 
out any qualification, DEXTERITY, 
from dexter the right hand, signifying 
mechanical or manual facility; and 
ADDRESS, signifying a mode of ad- 
dress, are particular terms. Ability 
may be used to denote any degree, as 
1o do according to the best of one’s 
ability, and it may be qualified to de- 
note a small degree of abslity 

It is not possible for our small party and small 
ability to extend their operations so far as to be 
much felt among numbers. CowPrR 

Dexterity and address are positive 
degrees of ability. 

It is often observed that the race is won as much 


by the dexterity of the rider as by the vigour and 
fleetness of the animal, Ear or BatH. 


I could produce innumerable instances, from my 
own observation, of events imputed to the profound 
skill and address of a minister which in reality were 
either mere effects of negligence, weakness, humour, 
or pride, or at best the natural course of things 
left to themselves. Swirt. 

Ability is however frequently taken 
in a restricted sense for a positive de- 
gree of abthty, which brings it still 
nearer to the two other terms, from 
which it differs only in the application ; 
ability in this case refers to intellectual . 
endowment generally dexterity relates 
to a particular power or facility of exe- 
cuting, and address to a particular 
mode or manner of addressing oneself 
on particular occasions. Ability shows 
itself in the most important transac- 
lions, and the general conduct in the 
highest stations, as a minister of state 
displays his ability ; dextertty and ad- 
dress are employed occasionally, the 
former in removing difficulties and 
escaping dangers, the latter in improv- 
ing advantages and accommodating 
tempers; the former in directiag the 
course of things, the latter in managing 
of men. 


8 ABLE. 


‘The ability displayed by the commander was only 
equalled by the valour and adroitness of af seeing 
2 - LARKEE, 


His wisdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dezterity to deliver himself from 
dangers when they pees him, than into a provi- 
dence to prevent and remove them afar off. Bacon. 


It was no sooner dark, than she conveyed into his 
room a young maid of no disagreeable figure, who 
was one of her attendants, and did not want address 
to improve the opportuuity for the advancement of 
ner fortune. SPECTATOR. 


ABLE, CAPABLE, CAPACIOUS. 


Tuese epithets, from which the pre- 
ceding abstract nouns are derived, have 
distinctions peculiar to themselves. 
Able and capable are applied to ordi- 
nary actions, but not always indiffer- 
ently, the one for the other: able is 
. said of the abilities generally, as a child 
1s able or not able to walk; capable is 
said of one’s ability to do particular 
things, as to be capable of performing 
a great journey. Adle is said of that 
which one can do, as to be able to 
write or read; capable is said of that 
which either a person or a thing can 
take, receive, or hold; a person is 
capable of an office, or capable.of great 
things; a thing is capadle of improve- 
ment, 


Whom farre before did march, a goodly band 
Of tall young men, all able armes to sound. 
SPENSER, 


What measure of ability in such things shal] seive 
to muke men capable of that kind of office, he doth 
uot determine. Hooxrr. 


Able may be added to a noun by way 
of epithet, when it denotes a positive 
degree of ability, as an able com- 
mander, an able financier. |. 

I look upon an able statesman out of business like 
a huge whale, that will endeavour to overturn the 
ship unless he has an empty cask to play with. 

TATLER. 

Capable may be used absolutely 

to express a mental power. 

Look you how pale he glares; 
His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable. SHAKSPEARE. 

Capable and capacious, though de- 
rived from the same verb capto to take 
or receive, are distinguished from each 
other in respect to the powers-or pro- 
perties of the objects to which they are 
applied, capable being said of powers 
generaliy, capactous only of the pro- 
perty of having amplitude of space, or 
a power to take in or comprehend; as 
men are capable of thought or reason, 
of life or death, &e.; a hall may be 
said to be capactous, or, figuratively, a 
man has a cupacious mind, | 


ABJURE 


His violezce thou fear’st not, being such: 


As we, not capable of death or pain. MILTON 


If heaven to men such mighty thoughts would give, 
What breast but thine capacious to receive 


The vast infusion. CowLEy 


TO ABJURE, RECANT, RETRACT, 
REVOKE, RECALL. 


ABJURE, in Latin adjuro, is com- 
pounded of the privative ab and juro 
to swear, signifying to swear to the 
contrary, or give up with an oath. 
RECANT, in Latin vecanto, is com- 
pounded of the privative ve and canto 
to sing or declare, signifying to unsay, 
to contradict by a counter declaration. 
RETRACT, in Latin retractus, parti- 
ciple of retraho, is compounded of re 
back, and ¢raho to draw, signifying to 
draw back what has been let go. RE- 
VOKE and RECALL have the same 
original sense as recant, with this dif- 
ference only, that the word cad, which 
is expressed also by voke, or in Latin 
voco, implies an action more suited to a 
multitude than the word canto to sing, 
which mav pass in solitude. : We ab- 
jure a religion, we recant a doctrine, 
we reiract a promise, we revoke a com- 
mand, we recall an expression. 

What has been so'emnly professed is 
renounced by abjuration; what has 
been publicly maintained as a settled 
point of belief is as publicly given up 
by recanting ; what has been pledged 
so as to gain credit is contradicted by 
retracting ; what has been psonounced 
by an act of authority is rendered 
null by revocation; what has been 
mis-spoken through inadvertence or 
mistake is rectified by recalling the 
words, : 

Although Archbishop Cranmer re- 
canted the principies of the Reformation, 
yet he soon after recalled his words, 
and died boldly for his faith. Henry 
IV. of France abjured’ Calvinism, but 
he did not retract the promise which 
he had made to the Calvinis's of his 
protection. Louis XIV. drove many of 
his best subjects from France by re- 
voking the edict of Nantes. Interest 
but too often leads men to abjure their 
faith; the fear of shame or punishment 
leads them to recant their opinions; 
the want of principie dictates the re- 
tracting of one’s promise ; reasons of 
state occasion the revoking of decrees; 
a love of precision commonly induces 
a speaker or writer to recald a false 
expression. , 


ABOLISH. 


The poutiff saw Britannia’s golden fleece, 

Qnce wil his own, invest her worthier sons ! 

Her verdant -yalleys, and her fertile plains, © 

Yellow with grain, aljure his hateful sway. 
SHENSTONE, 


A false satire ought to be recanted for the sake of 
him whose reputation may be injured. JOHNSON. 


When any scholar will convince me that these 
were futile and malicious tales against Socrates, I 
will retract all credit in them, and thank him for 
the conviction. . CUMBERLAND. 


What reason is there, but that those grants and 
privileges should be revoked, or reduced to their first 
intention ? SPENSER. 


That society hath before consented, without re- 
voking the same after. Hooger. 


"Tis done, and since ‘tis done ‘tis past recall, 
And since ‘tis past recall must be forgotten. 
DryDeEN. 


TO ABOLISH, ABROGATE, REPEAL, 
REVOKE, ANNUL, CANCEL. 


ABOLISH, in French abolir, Latin 
aboleo, is ¢ mpounded of ab and oleo to 
lose the smell, signifying to lose every 
trace of former existence. ABRO- 
GATE, in French abroger, Latin ab- 
rogatus, participle of abrogo, com- 
pounded of a6 and rogo to ask, signify- 
Ing to ask away, or to ask that a 
thing may be done away ; in allusion to 
the custom of the Romans, among whom 
no law was valid unless the consent of 
the people was obtained by asking, and 
in like manner no law was unmade with- 
out asking their consent. REPEAL, 
in French rappeller, from the Latin 
words re and appello, signifies literally 
to call back or unsay what has been 
said, which is in like manner the origi- 
nal meaning of REVOKE. ANNUL, 
in French annuller, comes from nui, in 
Latin nthil, signitying to reduce to 
nothing. CANCEL, in French cancel- 
ler, comes from the Latin cancello to cut 
crosswise, signifying to strike out cruss- 
wise, that is, to cross ouf. : 

The word aboltsh conveys the idea of 
putting a total end to a thing, and is ap- 
plied properly to those things which 
have been long in existence, and firmly 
established: an abolition may be effected 


either by an act of power, as to abolish. 


an institution, or an order of men, and 
the like. . 


On the parliament’s part it was proposed that all 
the bishops, deans, and chapters might be imme- 
diately taken away and abvlished, CLARENDON. 


Or it may be a gradual act, or ef- 
fected by indirect means, as to abolish 
a custom, practice, &c. 

The long-continued wars between the English and 
Spats had then raised invincible jealousies and 


hate, which Jong continued peace hath long since 
ahotished. Sin Joun Harwazp, 


ABOMINABLE. ys 


All the other terms have respect tu 
the partial acts of men, in undoing that 
which they have done. Laws are either 
repealed or abrogated, but repealing is a 
term of modern use, applied to the acts 
of public councils or assemblies, where 
laws are made or unmade by the con- 
sent or open declaration of numbers. 
Abrogate is a term of less definite im- 
port ; to abrogate a law is to render it 
null by any act of the legislature; thus, 
the making of a new law may abrogate 
the old one. i 


If the Presbyterians should obtain their ends, I 
could not be sorry to find them mistaken in the point 
which they have most at heart, by the repeal of the 
test; I mean the benefit of employments, Swit 


Solon abrogated all Dracu’s sanguinary laws ex- 
cept those that affected murder. CuMBERLAND 


Revoking is an act of individual au- 
thority —edicts are revoked; annulling 
is an act of discretion, as official pro- 
ceedings or private contracts are an- 
nulled ; cancelling is a species of an- 
nulling, as in the case of cancelling 
deeds, bonds, obligations, &c. None 
can abrogate but those who have the 
power to make. Any one who has the 

ower to give his word may also revoke 
it, if he see reason sotodo. Any one 
who can bind himself or others, by any 
deed or instrument, may annud or ren- 
der this null and void, provided it be 
done for a reasonable cause, and in the 
proper manner. As cancelling serves 
to blot out or obliterate what has been 
written, it may be applied to what is 
blotted out of the memory. It is a vo- 
luntary resignation of right or demand 
which one persof has upon another, 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole cause tor which it was made still remaining, 


do we not herein revoke our own deed, and upbraid 
ourselves with folly ? Hooker, 


I will annul, 
By the high power with wnich the laws invest me, 
Those guilty forms in which you have entrapp‘d, 
Basely entrapp'd. to thy detested nuptials, 
My queen betroth’d. . THOMSON. 


This hour make friendships which he breaks the next, 
And every breach supplies a vile pretext, 
Buasely to cancel all concessions past, 

If in a thousand you deny the Jast. CUMBERLAND. 


ABOMINABLE, DETESTABLE, EXE- 
CRABLE. | 


Tuer primitive idea of these terms, 
agreeable to their derivation, is that of 
badness in the highest degree; convey- 
ing by themselves the strongest signifi- 
cation, and excluding the necessity for 
every other modi'ying epithet. 

The ABOMINABLE thing excites 
aversion; the DETESTABLE thing 


ABOVE. 


hatred and revulsion; the EXECRA- 
BLE thing, indignation and horror. 
These sentiments are expressed against 
what is abominable by strong ejacula- 
tions, against what is detestable by ani- 
madversion and reprobation, and against 
what is execrable by imprecations and 
anathemas. 
In the ordinary acceptation of these 
terms, they serve to mark a degree of 
excess in a very bad thing; abominable 
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expressing less than detestable, and that . 


less than erecrable. This gradation is 
sufficiently illustrated in the following 
example. Dionysius, the tyrant, having 
been informed that a very aged woman 
prayed to the gods every day for his pre- 
servation, and wondering that any of his 
subjects should be so interested for his 
safety, inquired of this woman respecting 
the motives of her conduet, to which she 
replied, “In my infancy I lived under 
an abominable prince, whose death | de- 
sired ; but when he perished, he was suc- 
ceeded by a detestable tyrant worse than 
himself. I offered up. my vows for his 
death also, which were in like manner 
answered ; but we have since had a worse 
tyrant than he. This exvecrable monster 
is yourself, whose life I have prayed for, 
lest, if it be possible, you should be suc- 
ceeded by one even more wicked.” 

The exaggeration conveyed by these 
expressions has given rise to their abuse 
in vulgar discourse, where they are often 
employed indifferently te serve the hu- 
mour of the speaker. 


This abominable endeavour to suppress or lessen 
every thing that is praiseworthy is as frequent among 
the men as among the women. STEELE. 


Nothing can atone for the want cf modesty, with- 
out which beauty is ungraceful, and wit detestable. 
STEELE. 


All vote to leave that exeerable shore, 


Polluted with the blood of Polydore, DRYDEN 


ABOVE, OVER, UPON, BEYOND. 


WueEn an object is ABOVE another, 
it exceeds it in height ; when itis OVER 
another, it extends along its superior 
surface; when it is UPON another, it 
comes in contact with its superior sur- 
face; when itis BEYOND another, it 
lies at a greater distance. Trees fre- 
quently grow above a wall, and some- 
limes the branches hang over the wall, 
or rest upon it, but they seldom stretch 
much beyond it. 

So when with crackling flames a caldron fries, 
The bubbling wa‘ers from the bottom rise, 
Above the brim they force their fiery way, 


Biack vapsars climb aloft and cloud the day. 
Dry 


ABRIDGE. 


The geese fly o’er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in swarms. 
Drypin 


As I did stand my watch upon the hill 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move, SHAKSPEARE 


He that sees a dark and shady grove 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the sky. 
iHlerpext 
In the figurative sense the first is 
mostly employed to convey the idea of 
superiority ; the second of authority; the 
third of immediate influence; and the 
fourth of extent. Every one should be 
above falsehood, but particularly those 
who are set over others, who may have 
an influence on their minds beyond all 
calculation, 
The public powes of all societies is above every 
soul contained in the same societies, Hooker 


The church has over her, bishops able to silence 
the factious, no less by their preaching than their 
authority. Sourn. 


This is thy work, Almighty Providence, 
Whose power beyond the stretch of human thought 
Revolves the orbs of empire. THOMSON, 


TO ABRIDGE, CURTAIL, CONTRACT, 


ABRIDGE, in French abréger, Latin 
abbreviare, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable ab and breviare, from brevis 
short, signifying tomake short. CUR- 
TAIL, in French courte short and tazller 
to cut, signifies to diminish in length by 
cutting. CONTRACT, in Latin con- 
tractus, participle of contraho, is com- 
pounded of'con and traho, signifying to 
draw close together. 

By abridging, in the figufalive as 
well as the literal sense, the quantity is 
diminished ; by curtazling, the measure 
or number is reduced; by contracting, 
the compass is reduced. Privileges are 
abridged, pleasures curtailed, and powers 
contracted. It is ungenerous to abridge 
the liberty of any one, or curtazd him 
of his advantages, while he makes no 
improper use of them; otherwise it is 
advisable, in order to contract his 
means of doing mischief, 

This would very much abridge the lover’s pains in 
this way of writing a letter, as it would enable him 


to express the most useful and significant words with 
a siugle touch of the needle, ADDISON. 


I remember several ladies who were once very near 
seven feet high, that at present want some inshes of 
five: how they came to be thus curtuded I cannot 
learn. ADDISON, 


He that rises up early and goes to bed late only to 
receive addresses 1s really as much tied and abridged 
in his freedum as he that waits all that time to pre- 
sent one, Sourn. 


God has given nu man a body as strong as his 7 
petites; but has corrected the boundlessness of his 
voluptuous desires, by stinting his strength aud con- 
tracting his capacities. Souvre 


ABRIDGEMENT. 


ABRIDGEMENT, COMPENDIUM, 
EPITOME, DIGEST, SUMMARY, 
ABSTRACT. 


Tue first four terms are applied to a 
distinet work, the two latter to parts of 
a work. 

An ABRIDGEMENT is the reduc- 
tion of a work into a smaller compass. 
A COMPENDIUM is a general and 
concise view of any science, as geogra- 
phy or astronomy. An EPITOME isa 
compressed view of al] the substantial 
parts of a thing, or in other words, the 
whole of any matter brought into a small 
compass. A DIGEST isany materials 
digested in order. A SUMMARY 
zomprehends the heads and subdivisions 
ofawork. An ABSTRACT includes a 
brief but comprehensive view of any par- 
ticular proceeding. Aéridgements often 
surpass the originals in value when they 
are madewith judgment. Compendiums 
are fitted for young persons to commit 
to memory on commencing the study of 
any science. There is perhaps not a 
better epttome than that of the- Univer- 
sal History by Bossuet, nor a better dz- 
gest than that of the laws made by order 
of Justinian. Systematic writers give 
occasional summartes of what they have 
been treating upon. It is necessary to 
make abstracis of deeds or judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

I shall lay before my readers an abridyement of 
some few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they 


will in time ccustom themselves to dream 2 little 
more to the purpose. SPECTATOR. 


Indexes and dictionaries are the compendium of 
all knowledge. Pope. 


From hence (as Servius remarks) Virgil took the 
hint of his Silenus, the subject of whose song is so 
exact an epitome of the contents of the Metamorpho- 
ses of Ovid, that amongst the ancient titles of that 
eclogue, the Metamorphosis was one WARBURTON. 


lf we had a complete dige:t of Hindu and Ma- 
“homm: dan laws, after the model of Justinian’s cele- 
brated Pandects, we should rarely be at a loss for 
principles and rules of law applicable to the cases 
before us. : Sin W. Jones. 


As the Theseida, upon which Chaucer’s Knight's 
Tale is founded, is very rarely to be met with, it may 
not be unpleasing to the reader to see here a short 
summary of it. . TYRWHITT. 


Though Mr. Halhed performed his part with fide- 
lity, yet the Persiun interpreter had supplied him 
only with a loose, injudicious epitome of the original 
Sanscrit; in which abstract mavy essential passages 
are omitted, Six W. Jonzs. 


Epitome and abstract are taken for 
other objects, which contain within a 
smal] compass the essence of a thing. 

_ The face 1s the epitome of the whole man, and 


the eyes are as it were the epitome of the face. 
; | Huanés. 


ABRUPT. 


But man the abstract 
Of all perfeetion, which the workmanship 
Of heaven hath modelled, in himself contains 
Passions of several qualities. Foun 


lt 


ABRUPT, RUGGED, ROUGH. 


ABRUPT, in Latin abruptus, parti- 
ciple of abrumpo to break off, signifies 
the state of being broken off. RUGGED, 
in Saxon hrugge, comes from the Latin 
rugosus, full of wrinkles. ROUGH is 
in Saxon rech, high German rauh, low 
German rug, Dutch ruzg, in Latin ru- 
dis uneven. 

These words mark different degrees 
of unevenness. What is abrupt has 
greater cavities and protuberances than 
what is rugged; what is rugged has 
greater irregularities than what is rough. 
In the natural sense abrupt is opposed 
to what is unbroken, rugged to what is 
even, and rouzh to what is smooth. A 
precipice is abrupt, a path is rugged, a 
plank is rough. The abrupiness of a 
body is generally oceasioned by a violent 
concussion and separation of its parts; 
ruggedness arises trom natural, but less 
violent causes ; roughness is mostly a 
natural property, although sometimes 
produced by friction. 

The ae ey abrupt 
Projecting horror on the blackened flood, 
Softens at thy return. THomson’s SUMMER. 


The evils of this life appear like rocks and preci- 
pices, rugged and barren ata distance; but at our 
nearer approach we find them little fruitful spots. 

SPECTATOR. 


The common, overgrown with fern, and rough 

With prickly gorse, that shapeless and deformed, 

And dangerous to the touch, has yet ita bloom. 
Cowrer, 


Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria’s black gulf, and vexes it with storms, 
The stubborn virtue of his soul can move, FRANcis 


In the figurative or extended applica 
tion, the distinction is equally clear. 
Words and manners are abrupt when 
they are sudden and unconnected; the 
temper is rugged which is exposed to 
frequent ebullitions of angry humour ; 
actions are rough when performed with 
violence and incaution. An abrupt be- 
haviour is the consequence of an agitated 
mind; a rugged disposition is inherent 
in the character; a rough deportment 
arises from an undisciplined state of 
feeling. An habitual steadiness and 
coolness of reflection is best fitted to 
prevent or correct any abruptness of 
manners; a cultivation of the Christian 
temper cannot fail of smoothing down all) 
ruggedness of humour; an intercourse 
with polished society will inevit-bly 
refine down all roughness of behaviowm. 


ABSENT. 


My lady craves 
To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 
SHAKSPEaRE. 


The greatest favours to such an one can neither 
soften nor win upon him, neither melt nor endear 
him, but leave him as hard and rugged as ever. 

Sours. 


Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverse- 
ness which ruugh and imperious usage often pro- 
duces in generous minds. Locke. 


TO ABSCOND, STEAL AWAY, SE- 
CRETE ONE'S SELF. 


ABSCOND, in Latin adscondo, is 
compounded of abs and condo, signify- 
ing to hide from the view, which is the 
original meaning of the other words; 
to abscond is to remove one’s self for the 
sake of not being discovered by those 
with whom we are acquainted. To 
STEAL AWAY is to get away so as to 
elude observation. To SECRETE 
ONE'S SELF is to get into a place of 
secrecy without being perceived. 

‘ Dishonest men adbscond, thieves sfeal 
away when they dread detection, and 
fugitives secrete themselves. Those who 
abscond will have frequent occasion to 
steal away, and still more frequent oc- 
casion to secrete themselves. 


ABSENT, ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT, 
DIVERTED, DISTRACTED. 


ABSENT, in French absent, Latin 
absens, comes from ad from and sum to 
be, signifying away or at a distance from 
all objects, ABSTRACTED, or AB- 
STRACT, in French abstrait, Latin a6- 
stractus, participle of abstraho, or ab 
from and éraho to draw, signifies drawn 
or separated from al] objects. DI- 
VERTED, in French diverter, Latin 
diverto, compounded of d@ or dis asun- 
der, and verto to turn, signifies turned 
aside from the object that is present. 
DISTRACTEDof course implies drawn 
asunder by different objects. 

A want of proper attention is implied 
in all these terms, but in different de- 
grees and under different ¢ rcums'‘ances. 
Absence of mind is either a state or a 
habit; a man may be occasionally aé- 
sent. 


I have hardly seeu a line from any of these gei- 
tlemen, but spoke them as absent from what they 
were doing, as they profess they are when they come 
into company. Specraror. 


Or aman may contract an habitual 
absence, either from profound study, or 
from any other.less commendable cause. 


. Nothing is so incompatible with politeness as any 
trick of absence of sind: Ear_ or CHATRAM. 


Abstraction denotes a state, and for 
the most part, a temporary state. 
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ABSOLVE. 


He would begin the ceremon in, and havin 
gone through it, break from “his sbstjuction, walk 
briskly on, and join his companions. Bouswk.v. 

The term absent simply implies not 
present with one’s mind, not observant 


of present objects, but it does not neces- 


sarily imply thinking on any thing; a 
man may be absent who is thinking on 
nothing. 

Theophrastus called one who barely rehearsed his 


speech, with his eyes fixed, an “absent actor.” 
Hoages. 


| Abstracted, on the other hand, de- 
notes a deep thought-on something not 
present. 


That space the evil one abstracted stuod 
From his own evil, and for the time remained 
Stupidly good. MILTon, 


Abstract may in poetry be used in 
the sense of abstracted. 
Abstract as in a trance, methought I saw, 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the shape, 
Still glorious, before whom awake I stood. 
Minton. 

Absent and abstracted denote an ex- 
clusion of present objects ; diverted and 
distracted, a misapplied attention to pre- 
sent objects, or to such objects as do not 
demand attention. An absent man 
never has his bodv and mind in the 
same place; the abstracted man is lost 
in thinking ; a man whois easily diverted 
seeks to take an interest in every passing 
object; a distracted man is unable to 
think properly on any thing: it may be 
oud to be sometimes diverted. 

The mind is refrigerated by interruption; the 
thoughts are diverted from the principal subject; 
the reader is weary he knows not why. 

JOHNSON’S PREFACE TO SHAKSPEABRE, 
It is bad at any time to be distracted, 
particularly when it arises from passion. 


He used to rave for his Marianne, and call upon 
her in his distracted fits. ADDISON. 


TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT. 


ABSOLVE, in Latin adsolvo, is com- 
pounded of ad from and solvo to loose, 
signifying to loose from that with which 
one is bound. ACQUIT, in French 
acquitter, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable ac or ad, and quit, quatier 
in Latin qwetus quict, signifying to 
make easy by the removal of a charge. 

These terms imply the setting free 
from guilt or its consequences. .46- 
solving may sometimes be applied to 
offences against the laws of man, but 
more frequently to offences against 
God; acquitting applies solely to of- 
fences against man. The conscience 
is released by absolution; the body, 


ABSOLVE. 


goods, or reputation, are set free by an 
acquittal. 


Yet to be secret, makes not sin the leas; 

Tis only hidden from the vulgar view, 

Maintains indeed the reverence due to princes, 

But not absolves the conscience from the crime. 
Dryven. 


The fault of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard Steele must like- 
wise be acquitted of severity; for who is there that 
can patiently bear contempt from one whom he has 
relieved and supported ? JOHNSON. 


TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT, CLEAR. 


ABSOLVE in this ease, as distin- 
guished from the former article, (v. To 
absolve,) is extended to all matters af- 
fecting the conscience generally. AC- 
QUIT (v. To absolve, acquit) and 
CLEAR in the sense of making clear 
or free from, are applied to every thing 
which may call for blame, or the im- 
putation of what is not right.- A per- 
son may be ahsolved from his oath, 
acquttted or pronounced quit of every 
charge, and cleared from every impu- 
tation. 


Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath 
And the act 11], 1 am absolv’d by both. WALLER. 


Those who are truly learned will acquit me in 
this point, in which I have been so far from offend- 
ing, that I have been scrupulous perme to a fault 
in quoting the authors of several passages which I 
might have made my own. ADDISON. 


He set himself with very great zeal to clear the 
Romish church of idolatry. Burnet. 


ABSOLUTE, DESPOTIC, ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 


ABSOLUTE, in Latin adsolutus, 
participle of absolvo, signifies absolved 
or set at liberty from all restraint as it 
regards persons; unconditional, unli- 
mited, as it regards things. DE- 
SPOTIC, from despot, in Greek seoxrorn 
a master or lord, jmplies being like a 
lord, uncontrolled. ARBITRARY, in 
French arbttraire, from,the Latin ardi- 
trium will, implies belonging to the will 
of one independent of that of others. 
TYRANNICAL signifies being like a 
tyrant. 

Absolute power is independent of and 
superior to all other power: an absolute 
monarch is uncontrolled not only by 
men but things; he is above all law 
except what emanates from himself. 
When this absolute power is assigned 
to any one according to the constitution 
of a government, it is despottc. De- 
spotic power is therefore something less 
than adsolute power: a prince is afso- 
lute of himself; he is despotic by the 
consent of others. In the early ages 
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of society monarchs were absolute, and 
among the Eastern nations they still 
retain the ubsolute form of government, 
though much limited by established 
nsage. In the more civilized stages of 
society the power of despots has been 
considerably restricted by prescribed 
laws, insomuch that despotism is now 
classed among the regular forms of 
government. 


An honest private man often grows cruel and 
abandoned when converted into an absolute prince. 
ADDISON. 


Such an history as that of Suetonius is to me an 
unanswerable argument against despotic power. 
ADDISON. 


Absolute is a term of a general appli- 
cation in the sense of absolved or freed 
from all control or limit; in this sense 
God is said to be absolute. 


Unerring power! 
Supreme and absolute, of these your ways 
You render no acconnt. 

Sometimes it is applied either to the 
power itself or to the exercise of power, 
as absolute rule or dominion ; despotzc 
is likewise applied to the exercise ofthe 
power as well as the power itself, as de- 
spotic sway; arbttrary and tyrannical 
are used only in this last application: 
the latter is always taken ina bad sense, 
the former sometimes in an indifferent 
sense. With arbitrariness is associated 
the idea of caprice and selfishness. 
With tyranny is associated the idea of 
oppression and injustice. Among the 
Greeks the word rupayvoc, a tyrant, 
implied no more than what we now 
understand by despot, or more properly, 
one who gained the supreme power in 
a republic; but from the natural abuse 
of such power, it has acquired the sig- 
nification now attached to it, namely, 
of exercising power to the injury of 
another. If absolute power come into 
the hands of any one man or body of 
men, it is fair to expect that it will be 
used arbitrarily. In despotic govern- 
ments the tyrannical proceedings of 
the subordinate officers are often more 
intolerable than those of the prince. 


The power of the viceroy is very absolute; he has 
not only the command of all the military force in 
the kingdom, but likewise presides with unbounded 
authority in all civil tribunals. BryYpons, 


Whatever the will commands, the whole man must 
do; the empire of the will over all the faculties 
being absolutely overruling and despotic. Sour 


By &n arbitrary proceeding I mean oneconductsd 
by the private opinions or feelings of the man whc 
attempts to regulate. Buexe 


Our sects a more tyrannic power assume, 
And would for scorpions change the rod of Rome. 
. tLOSCOM MUR. 


Litto. 
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TO ABSORB, SWALLOW UP, INGULF, 
ENGROSS, IMBIBE. 


ABSORB, in French absorber, Latin 
absorbeo, is compounded of ab and 
sorbeo to sup up, in distinction from 
SWALLOW UP; the former denoting 
a gradual consumption; the latter, a 
sudden envelopement of the whole 
object. The excessive heat of the sun 
absorbs all the nutritious fluids of bodies 
animal and vegetable. The gaming 
table is a vortex in which the principle 
of every man is swallowed up with his 
estate. INGULF, compounded of t% 
and gulf, signifies to be inclosed ina 
great gulf, which is a strong figurative 
represeniation for being swallowed up. 
-As it applies to grand and sublime 
objects, it is used only in the higher 
style. 


The rays of the sun are reflected by a white body, 
and adsorbed by a black one. Bacon. 


Surely the bare remembrance that a man was for- 
merly rich or great cannot make him at all happier 
there, where an infinite happiness or an infinite 
misery shall equally swallow up the sense of these 
poor felicities. Sours. 


Te peuiher ececra mores staal Good 
FAaLconer. 
ENGROSS, which is compounded of 
the French words en gros whole, signi- 
fies to purchase wholesale, so as to 
swallow up the profits of others. In 
the moral application therefore it is 
very analogous to absorb. The mind is 
absorbed in the contemplation of any 
subject when all its powers are so bent 
upon it as not to admit distraction. 
The mind is engrossed by any subject 
when the thoughts of it force them- 
selves upon i's contemplation to the 
exclusion of others which should en- 
gage the attention. 


Absorted in that immensity I see, 


I shrink abased, and yet aspire tothee. CowPrer. 


Those two great things that so engrors the desires 


and “iat dp of both the nobler and ignobler sort of 
mankind, are to be found in religion, namely, wisdom 
and pleasure. : Sours. 


Absorb conveys the idea not only of 
taking from something, but also of 
taking to itself; engross conveys the 
idea only of taking to itself, but that to 
the exclusion of others; a certain sub- 
ject absorbs the faculties, and meta- 
phorieally, the roots of plants absorb 
moisture; a person sses the con- 
versation so that others cannot take a 


part in it. | 
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From the earliest accounts of the Greeks to ther 
absorption into the Roman empire, we cannot jalge 
that their intestine divisions consumed less than 
millions of their inhabitants. BURKE. 

This inconvenience the politician must expect 
from others, as well as they have felt from him, un- 
less he thinks that he can engross this principle to 
himself, and that others cannot be as false and 


atheistical] as himself. Sours. 


Absorb, and IMBIBE from tz and 
bibo to drink, both imply the taking in 
by a gradual process; but the former 
includes the idea of being taken in so 
as to be lost, the latter that of being 
taken in so as to form a part of that by 
which it 1s received. 

I have been tempted to think that they (the 


comets) did not return at all, but were absorbed in 
the body of the sun. BryDonE. 


As meadows parch’d, brown groves, and with’ring 
flowers, 
Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial showers, 


- Thus to man’s grateful soul from Heav’n descend 


The mercies of his Father, Lord, and Friend. 
Siz W. Jones. 


So in the improper application, an 
idea absorbs the mind, and the mind 
embibes the idea. 

The agreeable prospect of soon meeting absurbed 
all melancholy thoughts, BRYDONE. 


The colonies had formed within themselves as- 
semblies so exceedingly resembling a parliament in 
all their functions and power, that it was impossible 
they should not imbibe some opinion of a similar 
authority. ™ 


TO ABSTAIN, FORBEAR, REFRAIN. 


ABSTAIN, in French adstenir, Latin 
abstineo, is compounded of qgé or abs 
from, and ¢eneo to keep, signifying to 
keep one’s self from a thing. FOR- 
BEAR is compounded of the prepc- 
sition for, or from, and the verb to bear 
or carry, signifying to carry or take 
one’s self from athing. REFRAIN, in 
French refréner, Latin refr@no, is com- 
pounded of re back, and /freno, from 
Jrenum a bridle, signifying to keep 
back as it were by a bridle, to bridle in. 

All these terms imply the comission 
to do any thing, but vary in the cir- 
cumstances and in the motives for the 
omission. To abstain is the general 
term, to forbear and refrain are par- 
ticular modes of abstaining. <Abstatn- 
ing is an act that may require no self- 
denial, nor oppose any inclination; 
JSorbearing and refratning both imply 
a certain degree of opposition to the 
will or inclination, the la'ter muc 
more than the former. We abstain 
from doing indifferent things from mo- 
tives of convenience, as to abstain from 
speaking upon a particular subject, or 


ABSTINENCE. 


we abstain from important matters 
from a sense of duty, as “to abstain 
from the appearance of evil.” We for- 
dear from prudence or duty to do that 
which we have motives for doing; as 
we forbear to do an injury though in 
return for an injury. We refrain, 
from the same motives, from doing that 
which we are strongly inclined or im- 
pelled to do, as to refrain from ex- 
pressing the feelings of the moment. 

A little wisdom and an easie observation were 
enough to make all men that love themselves to 


ébstatn from such diet which does nut nourish. 
TAYLOR. 


By forbearing to do what may be innocently done, 
we may add hourly new vigour and resolution, and 
secure the power of resistauce when pleasure or in- 
tcrest shall lend their charms to guilt. JOHNSON. 


These words are often coupled with 
a negative, to show the inability of the 
agent to omit doing a thing, as when 
it is said, “I cannot abstain from the 
gratification,” or “I cannot forbear 
mentioning,” 8c. or “she was so af- 
fected that she could not refrain” from 
tears. | 

Though a person cannot abstain from being weak, 
he may from being wicked, ADDISON. 


We are so used and accustomed to this imperfec- 
tion in ourselves, that we cannot forbear in some 
measure ascribing it to him in whom there is no 
shadow of imperfection. ADDISON, 


If we conceive a being, created with all his facul- 
vies and senses, to open his eyes in a most delightful 
plain, to view for the first time the serenity of the 
sky, the splendour of the sun, the verdure of the 
fields and woods, the zlowing colours of the flowers, 
we can hardly believe it possible that he should 
refrain front bursting into au ecstasy of joy, and 
pouring out his praises to the Creator of those won- 
ders, S12 W. Jones. 


Abstaining as a religious duty is 
mostly said of indulgences as to food or 
otherwise which are prohibited; as it 
is the part of the Mahometan faith to 
abstain from wine ;:forbearing is mostly 
said of that which concerns others. 
Every one is too liable to offend, not 
to have mctives for forbeartng to deal 
harshly with the offences of others. 

As for fasting and abstineace, which is many times 


very helpful and subservient to the ends of religion, 
there is no such extraordinary trouble in it if it be 


discreetly managed. TILLoTSoN. 
The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear, 
And something, every day they live, 
Cowrer. 


To pity and perhaps forgive. 
| ABSTINENCE, FAST. 


ABSTINENCE is a general term, 
applicable to any object from which we 
abstain; FAST is a species of absti- 
nence, namely, an abstaining fiom food. 
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The general term is likewise used in the 
particular sense, to imply a partial ab- 
stinence from particular food; but fast 
signifies an abstinence from food alto- 
gether. 
Fridays are appointed by the Church as days of 


abstinence; and Good Friday as a day of fast. 
TAYLOR. 


T am verily persuaded that ifa whole people were 
to enter into a course of abstinence, and eat nothing 
but water gruel for a fortnight, it would abate the 
rage and animosity of parties. Such a fast would 
have the natural tendency to the procuring of those 
ends for whict: a fast is proclaimed. ADDISON. 


ABSTINENT, SOBER, ABSTEMIOUS, 


TEMPERATE. 


ABSTINENT (wv. To abstain) re- 
spects every thing that acts on the 
senses, and in a limited sense applies 
particularly to solid food. SOBER, 
from the Latin sobrius, or sebrius, that 
is, sime ebrius, not drunk, implies an 
abstinence from excessive drinking. 
ABSTEMIOUS, from the Latin adste- 
mius, compounded of abs and temetum 
wine, implies the abstaining from wine 
or strong Jiquor in general. TEM- 
PERATE, in Latin ¢emperatus, par- 
ticiple of ¢empero to moderate or regu- 
late, implies a well regulated abstinence 
in al] manner of sensual indulgence. 

The first of these terms is generic, 
the rest specific. We may be abdstt- 


nent without being sober, sober without 


being abstemious, and all together 
without being temperate. An abstt- 
nent man does not eat or drink so much 
as he could enjoy; a sober man may 
drink much without being affected ; 
an abstemious man drinks nothing 
strong; a ¢emperate man enjoys all 
in a due proportion. A_ particular 
passion may cause us to be abstinent 
either partially or totally: sobriety 
may often depend upon the strength 
of the constitution, or be prescribed by 
prudence: necessity may dictate ad- 
stemtousness, but nothing short of a 
well-disciplined mind will enable us to 
be temperate. 


To set the mind above the appetites is the end of 
abstinence, which one of the fathers observes to he 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue. 

JOHNSON 


Cratinus carried his love of wine to such an ex 
cess, that he got the name of PiAoweres, launching 
out in praise of drinking, and rallying all sobriety 
out of countenance. CuMBERLAND 


The strongest oaths are straw 
To.th’ fire i’ th’ blood; be more abstemious, 
Or else good night your vow. SHAKSPEARS 
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If we cousider the life of these ancient sages, a 
great part of whose philosophy consisted in a tem- 
ate and abstemious course of life, one would think 
the life of a philosopher and the life of a man were 
of two different dates. ADDISON. 


TO ABSTRACT, SEPARATE, DISTIN- 
GUISH. 


ABSTRACT, vw. absent. SEPA- 
RATE, in Latin separatus, participle cf 
separo, is compounded of se and paro 
to dispose apart, signifying to put 
things asunder, or at a distance from 


each other. DISTINGUISH, in French. 


distinguer, Latin distinguo, is com- 
pounded of the separative preposition 
dis and tingo to tinge or colour, signi- 
fying to give different marks to things, 
by which they may be known from each 
other. 

Abstract, as compared with the other 
terms, is used in the moral sense only: 
separate mostly in a physical sense : dis- 
tinguish either in a moral or physical 
sense: we abstract what we wish to re- 
gard particularly and individually; we 
separate what we wish not to be united ; 
we distinguish what we wish not to 
confound. The mind performs the of- 
fice of abstraction for itself; separating 
and distinguishing are exerted on ex- 
ternal objects. Arrangement, place, 
time, and circumstances serve to sepa- 
rate: the ideas formed of things, the 
outward marks attached to them, the 
qualities attributed to them, serve to 
distinguish. By the operation of ab- 
straction the mind creates for itself a 
multitude of new ideas; in the act of 
separation bodies are removed from 
each other by distance of place; in the 
act of distinguishing objects are dis- 
covered to he similar or dissimilar. 
Qualities are abstracted from the sub- 
jects in which they are inherent; coun- 
tries are separated by mountains or 
seas; their inhabitants are disttingutsh- 
ed by their dress, language, or manners. 
The mind is never less abstracted from 
one’s friends than when separated from 
them by immense oceans: it requires a 
keen eye to distinguish objects that 
bear a great resemblance to each other. 
Volatile persons easily abstract their 
minds from the most solemn scenes to 
fix them on trifling objects that pass 
before them: an unsocial temper leads 
some men to separate themselves from 
all their companions: an absurd am- 
vition leads others to distingutsh them- 
selves by their eccentricities. 


ABSTRACTION. 


We ought to absract our minds from the observa- 
tion of an excellence in those we converse with, till 
we have received some good information of the dis- 
position of their minds. ETS 


Fontenelle, in his panegyrie on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, cioses a long enumeration of that philosopher's 
virtues and attainments with an observation that he 
was not distinguished from other men by any singu- 
larity either natural or affected. JOH NSUN. 


It is an eminent instance of Newton’s superiority 
to the rest of mankind, that he was able to separate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which know- 
ledge is generally disgraced. JoHNSON. 


ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT. 


ABSTRACTED, as in the former 
case (v. Absent), is properly applied 
to persons or things personal. AB- 
STRACT, which is but a contraction 
of the former, is most commonly used 
to denote the qualities of things. A 
person is said to be abstracted who is 
mm a state of abstraction: or a person 
may lead an abstracted life or course 
of life, or follow an abstracted theory, 
when the mind is altogether abstracted 
from external or sensible objects; a 
thing is said to be abstract which is 
formed by the operation of abstraction 
or abstracted thinking, as an abstrac? 
idea, which is abstracted or separated 
by the mind from the objects to which 
they belong or inhere; whiteness is an 
abstract idea, because it is conceived 
in the mind abstracted from snow, a 
wall, or any other substance that is 
white. 


A youthful passion for abstracted devotion should 
not be encoura JOHNSON. 


It is indeed difficult, perhaps impossible, to give 
limits to the mere abstract competence of the su- 
preme power. Bourke, 


ABSTRACTION, ALIENATION, 
ESTRANGEMENT. 


ABSTRACTION expresses the state 
of being abstracted as to one’s mind 
or person from any object generally. 
ALIENATION, the state of being 
alienated as to one’s affections from 
others. ESTRANGEMENT, the state 
of being a stranger or unknown to 
others. Abstraction expresses less than 
alienation or estrangement ; it is simp) 
the abstaining to take a part wit 
Others in any matter, as an abstraction 
from the world, its cares, pursuits, and 
pleasures. <Alenation and estrange- 
ment both suppose an altered state of 
mind towards any object: altenation. 
is where the heart and affections he- 
come alien or strange to that on which 
they have been or ought to be fhxed, 
estrangement is where the person be~ 


f 


ABUSE. 


comes distant from that with which one 

has been or ought to be intima'e. _ 
Whether dark presag-'s of the night proceed from 

any lateut power of the soul during her aéstraction, 


or from the operation of subordinate spirits, has been 
a dispute. ADDISON. 


One is said to be abstracted. from the 


thing, but alienated or estranged from 
the person or the thing.’ 


The rough and impetuous manners of Townshend 
began to alienate the king and disgust the ia 
OXE 


Upon this latter marriage the Lord Mandeville 
total:) estranged himself from court. CLARENDON. 


TO ABUSE, MISUSE. 


ABUSE, in Latin abusus, participle 
of abutor, compounded of ab from, and 
utor to use, signifies to use away or 
wear away with using; in distinction 
from MISUSE, which signifies to use 
amiss. 

Every thing is adused which receives 
any sort of injury; it is mesused, if not 
used at all, or turned to a wrong use. 
Young people are too prone to abuse 
hooks for want of setting a proper value 
on their contents ; they do not always 
avoid misusing them in their riper 
years, when they read for amusement 
only instead of improvement. Money 
is abused when it is clipped, or i's value 
nny way lessened; it is missed wiien 
It Is spent in exe. ss and debauchery. 

I know no evil so great as the abuse of the under- 


standing, and yet there is no one vice more common. 
STEELEs 


God uire3 not men to wrong or misuse their 
faculties for him, nor to lie to others or themselves 
tor his sake. Locker. 


ABUSE, INVECTIVE. 


ABUSE (v. To abuse) is here taken 
in the metaphorical application for ill- 
treatment of persons by the use of 
ltarsh words. INVECTIVE, from the 
Latin trveho, signities to bear upon or 
against. Harsh and unseemly censure 
is the idea common to these terms ; but 
the former is employed more proper:y 
against the person, the latter against 
the thing. Abuse is addressed to the 
individual, and mostly by word of 
mouth; invective is communicated 
mostly by writing. Abuse is dictated 
by anger, which throws off all con- 
straint, and violates all decency; &£- 
vective is dictated by party spirit, or an 
intemperate warmth of feeling in mat- 
ters of opinion Abuse is always re- 
sorted to by the vulgar in their private 
quarrels; szvective is the ebullition of 
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zeai and ill nature in public coneerns. 
The more rude and ignorant the man, 
the more liable he is to indulge in 
abuse; the more restless and opiniated 
the partisan, whether in religion or 
politics, the more ready he is to deal 
In snvecttve. 


At an entertainment given by Pisistratus tu some - 
of his intimates, Thrasippus, a man of violent pas- 
sion and inflamed with wine, took some occasion, 
not recorded, to break out into the most violent abuse 
and insult. CUMBERLAND. 


This is the true way of examining a Jibel; and, 
when men consider that no man living thinks the 
better of their heroes and patrons for the panegyric 
#iven them, none can think themselves lessened by 
their invective. STEELE. 


ACCEPTABLE, GRATEFUL, WEL- 
COME. 


ACCiPTABLE signifies worthy to 
be accepted. GRATEFUL, from the 
Latin gratus pleasing, signifies alto- 
gether pleasing; i! is that which re- 
commends itself. The acceptable is a 
relative gxod; the grateful is positive: 
the former depends upon our external 
condition, the latter on our feelings and 
taste; a gift is acceptable to a poor 
man, which would be refused by one 
less needy than himself; harmouious 
sounds are always grateful to a 
mus:cal ear, | 


I cannot but think the following letter from the 
Emperor of China to the Pope of Rome, proposing 
a coalition of the Chinese and Roman Churches, 
will be acccptable to the curious. STEELE. 


The kids with pleasure browze the bushy plain: 
The showers are grateful to the swelling groin. 
DrypbEn. 


WELCOME signifies come well or 
in season for us. Acceptable and wel- 
come both apply to external circum- 
stances, and are therefore relatively em- 
ployed; but the former is contined to 
such things as are offered for our 
choice, the latter refers to whatever 
happens according to our wishes: we 
may not always accept that which is 


acceptable, but we shall never reject 


that which is welcome: it is an insult 
to offer any thing by way of a gift to 
another which is not acceptable; it is 
a grateful task to be the bearer of weé- 
come intelligence to our friends. 


If the mind is at any time vacant from poasion 
and desire, there are still some objects that are more 
acceptable to us than others. Rgip. 


Whatever is remote from common appearances is 
always welcome to vulgar as to childish eredulity.. 
JoHNAON. 


ACCEPTANCE, ACCEPTATION, 


Tuoves both derived from the verb 
acrept, have this difference, that the 
Q 


is ACCIDENT. 
former is employed to express the ac- 
tive sense of the verb, the latter the 
passive sense. Acceptance is the act 
of accepting, accepiation the state of 
being accepted, as the acceptance of a 
favour lays @ person under an obliga- 
tion. A bvok, or whatever else is 
offered to us, may be worthy of our 
acceptance or not; a word acquires its 
acceptation from the manner in which 
it is generally accepted by the learned. 
It is not necessary to refuse benetits from a bad 


man, when the acceptance implies no approbation 
of his crimes. JOHNSON. 


On the subject of dress I may add, by way of 
caution, that the ladies would do well not to forget 
themselves. I do not mean this in the common ac- 
ce.tation of the phrase, which it may be sometimes 
convenient and proper to do. MACKENZIE, 


ACCIDENT, CHANCE. 


ACCIDENT, in Latin accidens, from 
ac or ad and cadens, and CHANCE, 
in French chance, also connected with 
cadens, both signify falling out, #. e. 
without any design; but the former, 
by the force of the ac or ad, signifies 
falling out at a given time, or under 
given circumstances; chance, on the 
other hand, signifies falling out with- 
out any qualification or restriction. 
Both may be employed to denote 
either the manner or cause of things 
happening, or the things themse.ves 
that so happen> in the first sense, ac- 
cident and chance may be used indjf- 
ferently in the colloquial expressions 
to happen by chance or by accident, 
but otherwise accident is used only in 
respect to particular events, as, it was 
pure accident; but chance is employed 
to denote a hidden senseless cause of 
things, as oppoxed to a positive in- 
telligent cause. Atheists ascribe all 
things to chance; whatever happens 
by secondary causes hidden trom our 
vlew we are accustomed to ascribe to 
chance, which is ony a mode of con- 
fessing our ignorance as to how it 
happens. | 

Nothing in the revolution, no not to a phrase or a 
esture, not to the fashion of a hat or a shuv, was 

ft to accident: all has been the result of as ac : 


Chance never acts in perpetual uniformity and 
consistence with itself. ADDISON. 
When taken for the thing that hap- 
ns, accident is said ordinarily of 
things that have been ; chance of things 
that are 1o be. That is an accedent 
which is done without intention; that 
ss a chance which cannot be brought 


ACCIDENT. 


about by the use of means. It is an. 
accident when a house falls; it is a 
chance when and how it may fall. 
Accidents cannot be prevented ; chances 
cannot be calcu'ated upon. Accidents 
inay sometimes be remedied: chances 
can never be controlled. Accidents give 
rise to sorrow; they mostly occasion 
mischief: chances give rise to hope; 
they often produce disappointment ; it 


38 wise to dwell upon neither. 


That little accident of Alexander's taking a fa: cy 
to bathe himself caused the interruption of his 
march, and that interruption gave occasion to that 
great victory that founded the third monarchy of 
the world. Sourn. 


In futurity events and chances are yet floating at 
ae without apparent connexion with their causes, 
and we therefore easily indulge the liberty of grati- 


fying ourselves with a pleasing choice, JoHNsoNn. 


Sometimes chance is used without 
reference to time for any fortuitous 
event, and in that case it is more ex- 
pressive than the word accident. 

Surely there could not be a greater chance thun 
that which brought to light the Powder-Treason. 
Soutu. 

The term accident may likewise 
sometimes be taken for what may 
happen in future. 

This natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
to know-what acctdents may happen to us hereafter, 


has given birth to many arts and inventions. 
ADDISON, 


ACCIDENT, CONTINGENCY, 
CASUALTY. 


ACCIDENT, v. Accident. CON- 
TINGENCY, in French contingence, 
Latin contingens, participle of contin- 
go, compounded of con and tango to 
touch one another, signifies the falling 
out or happening together, or the 
thing that Happens in conjunction with 
another. CASUALTY, in French ce- 
sualté, from the Latin casuals, and 
cado t6 fall or happen, signifies the 
thing that happens in the course of 
events. ~ 

All these words imp'y whatever takes . 
place independently o1 our intentions, 
Accidents express more than contin- 
gencies ; the former comprehend events 
with their causes and consequences ; 
the latter respect collateral actions, or 
circumstances appended to events; 
casualties have regard simply to cir- 
cumstances. Accidents are frequently 
occasioned by carelessness, and con- 
tingencies by trivial mistakes; but 
casualties are altogether independent 
of ourselves. The overturning a car 
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rage is an accident; our situation in a 
carriage ut the time is a contingency, 
which may occasion us to be more or 
less hurt; the passing of any one at 
the time is a casualty. We are all ex- 
posed to the most calamitous accidents, 
and our happiness or misery depends 
upon a thousand con&ingencies; the 
best concerted scheme may be thwarted 
by casualites, which no human fore- 
sight can prevent. 


This (deformity) has the same effect in uatural 
faults as maiming and mutilation has from accidents. 
Burke. 


Nothin, less than infinite wisdom can have an 
absolute command over fortune; the highest degree 
of it which man can posséss is by no means equal tu 
fortuitous events, and to such cuntingencigs as may 
rise in the prosecution of our affuirs. ADDISON. 


Men are exposed to more casualties than women, 
as battles, sea-vuyages, with several dangerous 
trades and professions. DISON. 


ACCIDENTAL, INCIDENTAL, CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 


ACCIDENTAL, vw. Accident. IN- 
CIDENTAL, from incident, in Latin 
tncidens and tnctdo, or in and cado to 
fall upon, signifies belonging to a thing 
by chance. CASUAL, v. Accident. 
CONTINGENT, v. Contingency. 

Accidental is opposed to what is de- 
signed or planned; tnctdental to what 
is premeditated ; casual to what 1s con- 
stant and regular; contingent tu what 
1s definite and fixed. A meeting ma 
be accidental, an expression incidental, 
a Jook, expression, &c. casual, an ex- 
pense or circumstance contingent. We 
do not expect what is acctdental; we 
do not suspect or guard against what 
is tncidental; we do not heed what is 
casual; we are not prepared for what is 
contingent. Many of the most fortu- 
nate and important occurrences in our 
lives are acctdental; many remarks, 
seemingly smctdenial, do in reality con- 
ceal a settled intent; a casual remark 
in the course of conversation will some- 
times make a stronger impression on 
the minds of children than the most 
eloquent and impressive discourse or 
repeated counsel’; in the prosecution of 
any plan we ought to be prepared for 
the numerous contin jes which we 
may meet with to interfere with our 
arrangements. : 


Thie book fell accidentally into the hands of one 
who had never seen it before. ADDISON. 


Savage lodged as much by accident, and passed 
the night sometimes in mean houses, which are set 
open at night to any caswal wanderers. JOHNSON. 
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This discourse (of Dr. Tillotson on the Reforma 
tion), though an excellent and judicious one in the 
main parts of it, yet contuined some treidental as 
sertions which gave no small offence to me. 

1R08, 


.We see how a. contingent event baffles man‘s 
knowledge and evades his power. Sours 


ACCOMPANIMENT, COMPANION, » 
CONCOMITANT. 


ACCOMPANIMENT is properly a 
collective term toexpress what goes in 
company, and is applied only to things ; 
COMPANION, which also signifies 
what is in the company, is applied 
either to persons orto things. CON- 
COMITANT, from the intensive syl- 
lable con and comes a companion, im- 
plies what is attached to an object, or 
goes in its train, and is applied only to 
things. 

When said in relation to things, ac- 
companiment implies a necessary con- 
nexion, companion an incidental con- 
nexion; the former is as a part to a 
whole, the latter is as one whole to 
another: the accompaniment belongs to 
the thing accompanied, inasmuch as it 
serves to render it more or less com- 
plete; the companion belongs to the 
thing accompanied, inasmuch as they 
correspond. in this manner singing is 
an accompaniment to instrumental mu- 
sic; subordinate ceremonies «re the 
accompaniments in any solemn service ; 
but a picture may be the companion of 
another picture from their fitness to 
stand together. A concomttané is as 
much of an appendage as the accompa- 
niment, but it is applied only to moral 
objects ; thus morality is a concomttant 
to religion. 

We may well believe that the ancient heathen 
bards, who were chiefly Asiatic Greeks, performed 
relizious rites aud ceremonies in metre with accum- 


pantments of music, to which they were devoted in 
the extreme. CuMBERLAND. 


Alas, my soul! thou pleasing companion of this 
body, thou fleeting thing that art now deserting it, 
whither art thou flying? TATLER, 


As the beauty of the body accompanies the health 
of it, so certainly is decency concom:tant to oe 
VeHES. 


TO ACCOMPANY, ATTEND, ESCORT. 


ACCOMPANY, in French accom- 
pagner, is compounded of ae or ad and 
compagner, in Latin compagtno to put 
or join together, signifying to give one’s 
company and presence to any object, to 
join one’s self to its company. AT- 
TEND, in French attendre, compounded 
of at or ad and tendo to tend or incline 

cz 
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towards, signifies to direct one's notice 
or cate towards any object. ESCORT, 
in French escorter, from the Latin co- 
Aves a cohort or band of soldiers that 
attended a magistrate on his going into 
a province, signifies fo accompany by 
way of safesuad. =: 

We accompany those with whom we 
wish to go; we attend those whom we 
wish to serve; we escort those whom 
we are called upon to protect or guard. 
We accompany our equals, we atiend 


our superiors, and escort superiors Or. 


inferiors. ‘Ihe desire of pleasing or 
being pleased actuates in the first case ; 
the desire of serving or being served, 
in the second case; the fear of danger 
or the desire’ of security, in the last 
place. One is said to have a numerous 
company, a crowd of aliendants, and 
a strong escort; but otherwise one 
person only may accompany or attend, 
though several are wanting for an 
escort. Friends accompany each other 
in their excursions ; a servant attends 
his master on a iota 5a a strong 
escort is necessary in travelling through 
-unfrequented and dangerous roads. 
This account in some measure excited onr cu 
riosity, and at the entreaty af the ladies I was pre- 


vailed upon to accompuny them to the playhouse, 
which was no other than a barn. GoLDsMITH. 
. When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Irelaud, Addison attended him 
as his seeretary. ' JOHNSON. 


He very prudently called up four or five of the 
ostlers that belonged to the yard, and en-aged them 
to enlist under his command as an escort to the 
roach, HAWKESWoRTA. 


Aecompany and attend may hkewise 
be- said of things as well as persons. 
In this case the former is applied to 
what go.s with an cbject so as to form 
a part of it; the latter to that which 
follows an object as a dependant upon 
if. Pride is often accompanied with 
meanness, and attended with much in 
eonvenience to the possessor. 

The old English plainness and sincerity, that 
generous integrity of nature and honesty of dispo- 
sition, which always argues trne greatness of mind, 
and is asually accompanied with undaunted courage 

snd resolution, is in a great measure lost among us. 
ee okies _. Trinotsom. 

Mumility lodged in .a worthy mind is always at- 
tended . a certain -homage, which no haughty 
soul, with all the arts imaginalle, can purchase. 

Free prantice ice-of religion will ‘wot only be atterded 
with the ipisstans Vhbok eiwrky aoumpance 
dhese actions to which we are habituated, but with 
Sbuse egpernumetary joys that rise from the con 

"WF aycha pleagure. ADDISON. 
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TO ACCOMPLISH, EFFECT, EXECUTE, 
: ~ ACHIEVE, —— - 


ACCOMPLISH, in French accom- 
plir, is compounded of the intensive 
syllable ae or ad and complir, in Latin 

20 to complete, signifymg to com-. 
plete to the end, or according to the 
end proposed. EFFECT, in Latin e/- 
Fectus, participle of eficto, compounded 
of ef and ex out of or up, and facto 
to make, signifies to make up unfil 
nothing remains to be done. EXE- 
CUTE, in Latin erecutus, participle of 
exequor, compounded of ex and sequor . 
to follow, signifies to follow up or carry 
through to the end. ACHIEVE, in 
French achever, from chef a chief, 
signifies to perform as a chief, 

To accomplish is properly a mode of 
effecting, namely, to effect completely, 
or to the utmost extent proposed; to 
accomplish an object, therefore, signi- 
fies more than simply.to effect a pur- 
pose, both as to the thing. aimed at 
and the means employed in bringing it 
about. Extraordinary means are re- 
quisite for accomplishing, and ordinary 
means for effecting. To accomplish is 
properly said of that which a person 
sets before himself; but to effect, exe- 
cute, and achieve do not relate to the 
views of the person acting, but to the 
thing brought about. To effect ex- 
presses less than execute or achieve: 
whatever is brought about or inta ef- 
fect is effected; what is executed is 
complicated in its nature, as to execute 
a design or project; what is achteved 
is grand, as to achteve an enterprise. 
Practical abilities are requisite for 


effecting. skill for executing, spirit and 
talent for achieving. Some persons 


are always striving fo attain an end 
without ever accomplishing what they 


propose. It is the part of wisdom to 


vit the means to the end when we 
have any scheme to effect. Those who 
are readiest in forming projects are 
not always the fittest for carrying them 
into execufton.- That ardour of. cha- 
rzeter which impels to the achievement 
(f arduous undertakings belongs but to . 
very few. We should never give up 
what we have the least chance of ac- 
complishing, if it be worth the labour, 
nor pursue any plan which affords us: 
no prospect of effecting what we wish; | 
nor undertake what we do. not feel 
ourselves competent to execsie, par- 


ticularly when there. is any thing ex- 
traordinary to achieve. | 


It is the first rule in oratory that a man must ap- 
pear such as he would. persuade others to be; and 
that can be accomplished only by the force of his 

Reason considers the motive, the means, and the 
end; and honours courage only when it is employed 
to effect the purpose of virtue. | HawKkxsworru. 

We are not to indulge our corporeal appetites with 
pleasures that impair our intellectual vigour, nor 
gratify our minds with schemes which we know our 
lives must fail in attempting to erecute. JoHNSON. 


It is more than probable that in case our free- 
thinkers could once achieve their glorious design of 
sinking the credit of the Christian religion, and 
causing the revenues to be withdrawn which their 
wiser furefatherahad appointed to the support and 
encourag ment of its teachers, in_a little time the 
Shaster would be as intelligible as the Greek Testa- 
ment, . BERKELEY. 


ACCOMPLISHED, PERFECT. 


Tuese epithets express an assem- 
llage of all the qualities suitable to the 
subject; and mark the qualification in 

‘the highest degree. ACCOMPLISH- 
ED refers only to the artificial refine- 
ments of the mind; PERFECT is said 
of things in general, whether natural or 
artificial, mental or corporeal. 

_ An acquaintance with modern lan- 

. guages and the ornamental branches of 
the arts and sciences constitufes a per- 
son accomplished ; the highest possible 
dezree of skill in any art constitutes a 

man a perfect artist. 

For who on prey that under a tutor a young gen- 


tleman should be an accomplished public orator or 
logician ? Lockez. 


Within a ken our army lies, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms. 
7 SHAKSPEARE. 
An accomplishment is acquired ; but 
a perfection is either acquired or na- 
tural, 


The English nation in -the time of Shakspeare 
was yet struggling to emerge from barbarity; and 
to be able to read and write was an aecumplishment 
still valued four ite rarity. JORNSON. 


A man endowed with great perfectians, without 


good breeiling, is like one who has his ket full 
of gold, but always wants change for his ordinary 
uceasious, . STEELE. 


‘TO. ACCOST, SALUTE, ADDRESS, 
GREET, HAIL, WELCOME. 


_ ACCOST, in French accoster, is 
compounded of ac or ad, and the Latin 
costa a rib or side, signifying to come 
by the side of a person. SALUTE, in 
Latin saluto, from salus health, signi- 
fies 19 bid good speed. ADDRESS, in 
French addresser, is compounded of 
ad and dresser, from the Latin direst, 


ACCOST. a1 


preterite of diigo to direct or apply, 


signifying to direct one’s discourse tu a 
person. .. * eee es aah ? 

To accost and salute are said of .per 
sons on their first meeting; addre 
may be said of those who direct their 
discourse to others at any time. The 
leading idea of accost is that of speak- 
ing to a person on coming up to them; 
salute is to notice a person, which may 
be. by words or otherwise; that of ad- 
dress is to direct one’s words to the 
individual, which may either be per- 
sonally or by writing. Accositng is an 
act of familiarity not warranted by any 
thing but an intimate acquainfance, or 
for purposes of business; saluding is 


é 





an act. of courtesy between friends 
which cannot be dispensed with; ad- 


dressing is a matter of convenience or 
discretion. 
When ineas is sent by Virgil to the shades, he 


meets Dido the Queen of Carthage, who.v his per- 
fidy had ‘hurried to the grave; he accusis her with 


tenderness and excuses, but the lady turns away - 


like Ajax in mute disdain, - JoHNsON. 

Strabo tells us he saw the statue of Memnon, 
which, according to the poets, suluted the morning 
sin every day at its irst rising, with a harmonious 
sound. PRIDEAUX. 


_ TU was harassed hy the multitude of eager saluta- 
tions, and returned the common civilities with hesi- 
tation and impropriety. JOHNSON. 


I still continued to stand in the way, haviny 
scarcely strength to walk farther; «when another 
soon addressed me in the sainé manner. JOHNSON, 


GREET, in Saxon gretan, German 
grussen, Low German groten, &c., 
probably from the Saxon gryth, Swed- 
ish grud peace, implies a verbal and 
friendly salute between equals, con- 
veying a good and kind wish, HAIL, 
from heal and health, denotes a wish 
for the heaith and long life of the per- 


son addressed, which was a customary | 
form of address among: the Eastern . 


nations on approaching their sovereign ; 


the word is now used to denote a simi- 


lar expression on solemn occasions, 
particularly by the poets; WELCOME 


denotes an expression of good. wishes: 
and kind regards on a person's first. 


arrival; it is therefore confined to 


strangers or those who have been ab-_ 


sent for a time. 


Not only those 7 named I there shall greet, ty 
But my own gallant, virtuous Cato meet. 


The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their ata. 


I want more uncles to welcome me, SHaxsredax, 


‘Have made it tedious, wearisome, and 
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_ ACCOUNT, RECKONING, BILL. 


ACCOUNT, compounded of ac or 


ad and count, sivnifies to count to a 
person, or for a thing; an aceount is 
the thing so counted. RECKONING, 
from the verb to ‘reckon, signifies the 
thing reckoned up. BILL, in Saxon 
it, in. all probability comes from the 
Swedish byla, to build, signifying a 
written contract for building vessels, 
_ which in German is still called a detl- 

brief; hence it has been employed to 
express various kinds of written do-u- 
ments. Th:se words, which are very 
similar in signification, may frequently 
be substituted for one another. 

Account is the generic, the others 
the specific terms: a reckoning and 
bell is an account, though not always 
wice versa: account expresses the de- 
tails, with the sum of them counted 
up; reckoning implies the register and 
notation of the things to be reckoned 
up; 52/2 denotes the details, with their 
particular charges. An account should 
be correct, containing neither more nor 
less than is proper ; a reckoning should 
be explicit, Jeaving nothing unnoticed 
as to dates and names; a dell should be 
fair. We speak of keeping an account, 
of coming to a reckoning, of sending in 
a &tll, Customers have an account 
with their trades-people; masters have 
a reckoning with their work-people ; 
tradesmen send in their s//s at stated 
periods. | | 
_ Account, from the extensive use of 
the term, is applicable to every thing 
that is noted down, the particulars of 
_which are considered worthy of notice, 
individually or collectively+ merchants 
keep their accounts; an account is 
taken at the Custom House of all that 
goes in and out of the kingdom; an ac- 
count is taken of all transactions, of the 
weather, of natural phenomena, and 
whatever is remarkable. Reckoning, as 
a particular term, is more partial in its 
use: it 4s mostly confined to the deal- 
ings of men with one another ; in which 
sense it is superseded by the preceding 


term, and now serves to express only ° 


an explanatory enumeration, which 
may be either verbal or written. Budd, 
as implying something charged or en- 
gaged, is used not only ina mercantile, 


but a legal sense; hence we speak of a 


biif‘of lading, a bill of parcels, a bill of 
exchange, a d:l1 of indictment, or a 


‘bill in parliament, 


At many times I brought.in my aecounts, = 
Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 
And say you found them in a cece a 
Merchant with some rudeness demanded 2 room. 
and was told that there was-a good fire in the next 
pene which the sompany were about to leave, 
ing then paying their reckoning. JoHNsON. 


Ordinary expense ought to be limited hy a man’s 
estate, and erdered to the best, thet the éi//e may |e 
less than the estimation abroad. 


ACCOUNT, NARRATIVE, DESCRIP- 
TION. 


ACCOUNT (w. Account?) is the most 
general of these terms; whatever is 
noted as worthy of remark is an ac- 
count. NARKATIVE, from narrate. 
in Latin narratus, participle of narro ur 
alae signifies the thing made known, 

ESCRIPTION, from describe, in Le- 
tin desrribo or de and scribo to write 
down, signifies the thing written down. | 

Account has no reference to the per- 
son giving the account; a nurrative 
must have a narrator; a description * 
must have a describer. An account 
may come from one cr several quarters, 
or no specified quarter; but a zarra- 
teve and description bespeak them- 
selves as the production of some indi- 
vidual. Accounis from the armies are 
anx'ously looked for in time of war; 
he suddenly broke off his narrative ; 
his book is full of descriptions. 

The acevunts which charge him with having mal- 


treated the Pope’s person are not only unauthen- 
ticated, but pusitively false. Sre W, Scorr. 


Cynthia was much pleased with my narrative. 
TATLER. 


Most. readers, I believe, are more charmed with 
Milton’s description of paradise than of hell, 


. Appison, 
An account may be given of political 
events, domestic occurrences, or natural 
phenomena, but more particularly of 
matters of temporary and immediate 
interest; it may be true or false: a 
narrative is mostly personal, respecting 
the ‘proceedings, accidents, or adven- 
tures of individuals ; it may be real or 
fictitious ; a description does not so 
much embrace occurrences, as local 
circumstances, properties, and charac- 
teristic’ ; it: is either correct or other- | 
wise. ) " 
nn cccoun of hia siesta deveetchts, ie hey 
more insupportable than her they call a notable 
woman.  * * Sreeus, 
Few narratives will, either to men or women, | 

tenis of the 


appear more incredible than the histories 
It (the catacomb) remains entire, and answer. 
the descriptive he (Polybius) gives of it, Buraers, . 


ACCURATE. 


_ ACOWRATE, EXACT, PRECISE. 
ACCURATE, in French accurate, 
Latin accuratus, participle of accuro, 
compounded ‘of the intensive ac or ad 
and curo to take care of, signifies done 
with great care. 
exacte, Latin. exactus, participle of 
exigo to finish or complete, denotes the 
quality of completeness, the absence of 
defect. PRECISE, in French précis, 
‘Latin precisus, participle of precido 
tu.cut by rule after the manner of car- 
penters, siguifies the quality of doing 
by rule. 
Accurate refers to the care hestowed 

upon any matter to make it what it 
ought to be; exact and precise simply 
denote the "quality of the thing, the 
former implying completeness, the lat- 
ter nicety as to the manner of execu'- 
_ing any thing. From this difference 
in their meaning arises a difference 
in their application: a painting, on 
examination or on observation, is more 
properly said to be accurate; a model, 
figure, or measure, to be exact ; a line, 
a rule, er a form, to be precise. 

Halley was the first who made an accurate ob- 


servation of the transit of Mercury over the disk of 
the sun. ADAMS, 


If we differ in opinion ‘about two quantities, we 
can have recourse to acommon measure, to deter- 
mine the question with the greatest exactness. 

Burge. 


The rose iseven more beautiful before it is full 
blown aud in the bud, before the exact figure is 
formed. URKE. 


When more of these orders than one are to bé set 
in several stories, there must be an exquisite care 
to place the columns precisely over one another. 

Wotton. 


The law in this point is precise. Bacon. 


These epithets rise in sense upon 
each other, exact signifying more than 
accurate, and prectse a greater degree 
of minuteness than either. With this 
distinction they may be applied to the 
same or similar objects: a description 
or view may be accurate and exact, but 
in the former case it is only just ae 
far as it goes, in the latter it is fuller of 
particulars and de'ails. 


' ‘The destruetion Nolcanoes oceasion engrosses the 
attention of le too much to permit them to 

amine accurate the BEEN SSE which sar th 
DAMS. 


a have. not : pitionied any more: I do not 
pretend to ewactness. | Bonar. 


A time or a period is said to be 


: exact ; joan. hour, a moment, | or instant, 
precise; an expression accurate ; the 
“meaning of a word precis — 





-Exacts our parting. 


EXAC", in French 


ACCUSE. 


The time of this great revolution in our. ) 
property cannot be ascertained wit th exactness. 
BLAGKsTONE, 


An aptness to jumble things together ‘wherein 


can be found any likeness, hinders the mind from. 
accurate conceptions of them. - Looms. 


Angels and spirits, m their several degrees ot 
elevation above us, may be endowed with more | 
comprehensive faculties ; and some of them perhaps — 
have perfect and exact views of all finite beings 
that come under their consideration. Locxg. 


‘The term taste, like other figurative terms. is not 
extremely accurate, 


ORKR. 
A definition’ is the only way whereby the. precisa 
meaning of moral words can be known. Coace: 


- For the hour precise 


- In deno'mg moral qualities or habits 
accuracy may be applied to whatever 
men attempt to do; exactness to mat-. 
ters of economy, prudence, and duty ; 
precision, in regard to manners, modes,” 
and forms. Accuracy is coat da 
in either business or science, but par- 
ticularly in commercial and legal ae 
actions; exaciness is requisite in the 
payment of debts and the observance 
of all vbligations. Some men may be 
very accurate in their particular line 
who sre not very exact in fulfilling 
their engagements. In some cases, 
where great results may flow from 
trifling causes, the greatest precision 
becomes requisite ; we may, however, 
be too precise when we dwell on unim-— 
portant particulars, or adhere too te- 
naciously to forms and modes, but we 
never can be too accurate or exact; 
henee the epithet prectse is sometimes 
taken for affectedly exact. A- man 
may be prectse in his dress who is not 
remarkable either for accuracy or er 
uctness in hisegeneral conduct. 


An eminent artist who wrought up his pictures 
with the greatest accuracy, and gave them all those 
delicate touches which are apt te please the nicest 
eye, is represented as tuning a theurbo. Avpison. 


This lady is the most eract economist, without 
appearing busy. Conerxvz. 


An apparent desire of udmiration, a reflection 
upon their own merit, and a prectse bebaviour in 
their general conduct, are almost inseparable acci- 
dents in beauties. Hvueugs. 

TO ACCUSE, CHARGE, cea 


ARRAIGN. 


ACCUSE, in Latin accuso, com. 
pounded of ae or ad and causa a cause 





or trial, signifies to bring to trial. 
CHARGE, from the w _ Cargo, a 
burden, ‘s ignifies | to lay on a burdea. 
IMPEACI * in’ Fretich « cher to 


hinder or disturb, | compoun ed of em 
or tn and pes the foot, signifies tc en- 
tangle the feet in any thing AR- 


24 ACCUSE. 

‘RAIGN, compounded of ar or ad and 
raign or range, signifies to range, or 
set at the bar of a tribunal. | 3 


The idea of asserting something to’ 


the prejudice of another is common -to 
these terms ; but accuse is said of acts, 
charge of moral qualities constituting 
the character: we accuse a person of 
murder; we charge him with dis- 
honesty. -Accuse is | Ly ies a formal 
action ; charge is an informal action : 
criminals are accused, and their ac- 
cusation is proved in.a court of judica- 
ture to be true or false; any person 
may be charged, and the charge may 
be either substantiated or refuted in 
the judgement of a third person. 

« The Cauntess of Hertford. demanding an au- 
dience of the Qucen, laid before her the whole series 
of his mother’s cruelty, ex d the imprchability 
of an aceusation, by which he was charged with an. 


ixritent to commit a murder that could produce no 
advantage. JeHNSON’s Livs or SAVAGE. 


Nor was this irregularity-the only charge which 
Lord Tyreonnel brought against him. Having 
given him a collection of valuable books stamped 
with his own arms, he had the mortification to see 
them in a short time exposed for sale. 

JOHNSON Ss LirE oF SAVAGE. 


Impeach and arraign are both spe- 
cies of accusing ; the former in appli- 
cation to statesmen and state concerns, 
the Jatter in regard to the general con- 
duet or principles ; with this difference. 
that he who impeaches only asserts the 
guilt, but does. not determine it; but 
those who arraign also take upon 
themselves to decide: statesmen are 
impeached for misdemeanours in the 
administration of government: , kings 
arraign governors of provinces and 
subordinate princes, and in this man- 
-ner kings are sometimes arratgned be- 
fore mock tribunals: our Saviour was 
urratgned betore Pilate ; and creatures 
in the madness of presumption arraign 
their Creator. ; 


ing, tmpeachec 
ie tyrant. 
CUMBERLAND. 


© the inexpressible horror that will seize upon a 
poor sinner, when 
divine justice ! 


Aristoyiton, with revengeful c 
several courtiers and intimates of t 


he stands arraigned u‘ the 
a re : Souru. 


; TO ACCUSE, .CENSURE. . 
 ACCUSE, ». To accuse, charge. 
CENSURE, in French censure, in La- 
tin cengura, ig. derived from censor, 
Roman mavistrate who took cognizance 
of the morals and manners of the citi- 
zens, as also of the domestic arrange- 


roof 


ACKNOWLEDGE. 


ments ofthe city. It signifies not 
only the office of censor, but, in an 
extended sense, the act of blaming or 
punishing offenders against morality, 
which formed a prominent feature in 
his office. ie > 
To accuse is only to assert that which 
is prejudicial to another ; to censure is 
to take the fault for granted. -We accuse 
only to make known the offence, to pro- 
voke inquiry; we censure in order. to- 
inflict a punishment. An accusation may 
be false or true; a censure mild or severe. 
It is extremely wrong to accuse anothe 
without sufficient grounds; but still 
worse to censure him without the most 
substantial grounds. Every one is at 


liberty to accuse another of offences 


which he knows him for a certainty te 
have committed ; but none can censure 
who are not authorized by their age or 
station. , 

Mr. Locke accuses those of great negligence who 


discourse of moral things with the least obscurity 
in the terms they make use of. BUDGELL. 


If any man measure his words by his heart, and 
speak as he thinks, and do net express more kind- 
ness to every man than men usually have for any 
man, he can hardly escape the censure of the want 
of breeding. TILLOTSON. 


‘TO ACKNOWLEDGE, OWN, CONFESS, 
AVOW. 


ACKNOWLEDGE, compounded of 
ac or ad and knowledge, implies to 
bring to knowledge, ta make known. 
OWN is a fam liar figure, signifying to 
take to one’s self, to make one’s own; 
it is acommon substitu'e for confess. 
CONFESS. in French confesser, Latin 
confessus, participle of confiteor, com- 
pounded of con and fateor, signifies to 
‘mpart to anyone. AVOW, in French 
avouer, Latin advoveo, signifies to vow 
or protest to any one, i 

These words all denote the making 
known to others what relates to one's 
self, or that in which one has taken a 
part’ acknowledge is used in this 
general sense in a diversity of appli- 
cations; the other terms are partially 
employed, and with various modifica- 
tions in their meaning. Acknowledge 
and own are employed either in matters 
of indifference or those which are blame- 
worthy ; confess mostly in such matters 
as are criminal or in a high degree - 
culpable. A person gobuvedladoer that 
he was present, or owne that he as- 
sisted another, he confesses a theft, or 
confesses his guilt, or a sinner confesses 
his sins. To acknowledge and own, 


ACKNOWLEDGE. 


when applied to culpable matters, may 
either have respect to particular trans- 
actions or general characteristics, as 
to acknowledge or own the fact, to 
acknowledge or own one’s weakness, 
tagegt incapacity, &c.; to confess 
is mostly said of particular transac- 
tions, as to confess the crime. laid to 
one’s‘charge. To acknowledge, being 
a voluntary act, may be either by 
words or actions, or tacitly without 
any outward expression; confessing, 
on the other hand, being mostly 
called for in consequence of an inter- 
rogatory or the necessities of the party, 
it must always be by express words. | 
None of them (the nuns) had the sincerity to 


acknowledge the unhappiness of their condition. 
Brypone. 


And now, my dear, cried she to me, I will fairly 
own, that it was I that instructed my girls to en- 
courage our landlord's addresses. GoLpsMITH. 


To acknowledge and own also sig- 
nify to admit that a thing belongs to 
one, but the former denotes only a 
general relationship, the latter a spe- 
cial ownership; with this distinction 
we may speak of acknowledging or 
owning a son; but we may likewise 
acknowledge many things which we 
cannot properly own, as to acknow- 
ledge a woman as one’s wife, or any 
particular person as a prince, or any 
particular state as independent. 

Louis XIV. was obliged to abandon James II., 


and to acknuwledye King William, though he had 
at lirst treated him as an usurper. BURKE. 


Those who were deified in one place were not 
vioxed With the same honour in all places. 
Parsons. 
To acknowledge, own, and «eonfess 
are all used in the sense of expressing 
one’s mind or what passes in one’s 
mind, in which application they are 
comparable with avow. In this case 
to acknowledge is most properly ap- 
plied to matters of opinion, own to 
matters of teeling, although they may 
in many such cases- be indifferently 
employed. 
I must acknowledge, for my own part, that I take 
greater pleasure in considering the works of the 


creation in their immensity than in their minute- 
ness. ADDISON. 


In such an assembl it was impossible for the 
heart not to dilate and expand itself; 1 own that 
mine was often so full that I could hardly find 
utlerance. . nee Brypone. 
To acknowledge is to declare in a 

general manner one's assent to any 

thing, to confess is to declare in a 
svlemn manner one's assent to matters 


ACQUAINTANCE. 


of faith; to avow is to declare the 
motives or reasons of one’s actions, 
particularly such as might with more 
propriety be concealed; as to acknow- 
ledge the justness of a remark, to. con- 
Jess the faith, to avow one’s motives, 
contempt, scorn, &e. a", 
They acknowledge no power not directly ema- 
nating from the people. Burxs. 


25 


Spite of herself, e’en envy must confess 
That I the friendship of the great possess, 
7 Francis. 


Whether by their settled and avowed scorn of 
thoughtless talkers, the Persians were able tu dif- 
fuse to any great extent the virtue of taciturnity, 
we aie hindered by the distance of those times frum 
being able to discover, JOHNSON. 


ACQUAINTANCE, FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. a 


ACQUAINTANCE comes from ac- 
quaint, which is compounded of the 
intensive syllable ac or ad and quaint, 
in o'd French cotné, Teut. gekannt 
known, signifying known to one. FA- 
MILIARITY comes from familar, in 
Latin famtharis and familia, signify- 
ing known as one of the family. IN- 
TIMACY, from intimate, in Latin 
intimatus, participle of intimo to love 
entirely, from tné¢mus innermost, sig- 
nifies known to tle innermost recesses 
of the heart. These terms mark dif- 
ferent degrees of closeness in the social 
intercourse; acquatntance expressing © 
less than familiartity, and that less 
than tntimucy. 

A slight knowledge of any one constitutes an 
acquaintance; to be familiar requires an acquaiat- 
ance of some standing; tatimacy supposes such an 
acquaintance as is supported by friendship. 

TRUSLER 

Acquaintance springs from occasion- 
al intercourse ; famtltartty is produced 
by a daily intercourse, which wears 
off all constraint, and banishes all 
ceremony ; intimacy arises not merely 
from frequent intercourse, but unre- 
served communication. An acquaint-_ 
ance will be occasionally a guest; but 
one that is on terms of fameliartty has 
easy access to our table; and an tnti- — 
mate likewise lays claim to a share at 
least of our confidence. An acquatnt- 
ance with a person affords but little 
opportunity for knowing his charae- 
ter; familiarity puts us in the way of 
seeing his foibles, rather than his 
virtues; but tztzmacy enables us to | 
appreciate his worth, =. 
ieee ell roe Arad pe any Sagres ot att 
macy. Tae. 


26 ACQUAINTANCE. 
Aa iataace is a being who meets us with a 
amile and salute, who tells us with the same breath 


that he is glad and sorry for the most trivial good 
and iil that befalls us. Hawkrsworrn. 
His familiars were his entire friends, and cuald 
have no interested views in courting his acqucizt- 
ance. _ STEELE. 
At an entertainment given by Pisistratus to some 
of his intimates, Thrasippus took some occasion, not 
recorded, to break out into the most violent abuse. 
; ; : ; CumMBERLAND. 
A simple acquatniance is the most 
desirable footing on which fo stand 
with all persons, however deserving. 
If it have not the pleasures of jfa- 
méltarity or intimacy, it can claim the 
privilege of being exempted from their 
pains. “Too much familiarity,” ac- 
cording to the old proverb, “ breeds 
contempt.” The unlicensed freedom 
which commonly attends familiartty 
affords but too ample scope for the in- 
dulgence of the selfish and unamiable 
passions, Jnttmactes begun in love 
often end in hatred. as ill chosen 
friends commonly beccme the bitterest 
enemies. A man may have a thou- 
sand acquaintances, and not one whom 
he should make his tnttmate. 
_ dopa ; th’ intance they i ve 
setae este pc ole 
USDEN. 


been long 


- That familiarity produces neglect has 
bserved. : JOHNSON, 


o 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
Agrestis produced a tender friendship between his 
sister and Amelia. HAWKESWoRTH, 


These terms may be applied to 
things as well as persons, in which 
case they bear a similar analogy. An 
acquaintance with a subject is op- 
posed to entire ignorance upon it; /fa- 
miliarity with it is the consequence of 
frequent repetition ; and tntimacy of a 
steady and thorough research. In our 
intercourse with the world we become 
daily acquainted with fresh subjects to 
engage our a'tention. Some men have 
by extraordinary diligence acquired a 
considerable | familiarit with more 
than one language and science; but 
few, if any, can boast of having. pos- 
sessed an tniimate acquatniance with 
all the particulars of even one lan- 
guage or science. When we can trans- 
late the authors of any foreign lan- 
guage, we may claim an acquaintance 
with it; when we can speak or write 
it freely, we may be said to be familar 
with it; but an intimate acquaintance 
eomprehends a thorough critical inti- 
macy with all-the niceties and subtle- 


ties of its structure. 


ACQUIRE. 


‘With Homer's heroes we have more.than histori 
cal acquaintance: we are made iatimate with then 
habitsand manners CUMBRIA. 
The frequency of envy makes it so fumiiigr, that 
it escapes our notice, = . . Jomnesos. 


TO ACQUIRE, OBTA®N, GAIN, WIN,- 
EARN. a 


ACQUIRE, in French acqutrer, La- 
tin acgutro, is compounded of ac or ad 
and quero to seek, signifying to seek 
or get to one’s self. OBTAIN, in 
French obtenir, Latin obtineo, is com- 
pounded of 0b and teneo to held, s:igni- 
fying to lay hold cr secure within one’s 
reach. GAIN and WIN are derived 
from the same source; namely, the 
French gagner, German gewinnen, 
Saxon witnnen, Latin vincn, Greek 
Katyoua: or ww to conquer, signifying 
to get the mastery over, to get into 
one’s possession. EARN comes from 
the Saxon tharnan, German erndien, 
Friezlandish arnan to reap, which is 
connected with the Greek apyupa to 
take or get. 3 | 

The idea of gefting is common to 
these terms, but the circumstances of 
the action vary. We acqutre by our 
own efforts; we obiain by the efforts 
of others as well as ourselves ; we gain 
or win by striving ; we earn by labour, 
Talents and industry are requisite for 
acquiring ; what we acquire comes 
gradually to us in consequence of the 
regular exercise of our abilities; in 
this manner, knowledge, honour, and 
reputation, are acquired. Things are 
obtained by all means, honest or dis- 
honest ; whatever comes into our pos- 
session agreeable to our wishes is ob- 
tatned; favours and requests are 
always obtained. Fortune assists in 
both gaining and winning, but: par- 


‘ticularly in the latter case; a. subsist- 


ence, a superiority, a victory, or battle, 
is gained; a game or a prize in the 
lottery is won. A good constitution 
and full employment are all that is 
necessary for earning a livelihood. 
Fortunes are acquired after a course 
of years ; they are obtained by inherit- 
ance, or gatned in trade: a 
~No virtue is acquired in an instant, but step bv 
step, ce wr eee 7 ne iin W. Soors., 
The Directory made a tyrannical use of the power 
which they had obtained, ” bi 8a Ww Soorr. 
Mere not this desire of £ fame very strong, tae aim. 
eulty of obfaiamg it, and the danger of losing 1 
ue obtained, would be sufficient 10 deter a a 
from so vaina pursuit $.§ ==. Apmeow 


ACQUIRE. 


Hew ind is engaged by the acguisition or 
improvement of a fortune, “Rot eal y escapes the in- 
sipdify of indifference and the tediousness of inac- 
tivity, bat gains enjoyments wholly unknown to 
those who live lazily on the toils o: others. 

wer 2 JOHNSON. 


__ What is acquired is solid, and pro- 
duces lasting benefit : what is ob/ained 
may often be injurious to one’s health, 
one's interest, or one’s morals: what is 
gained or won is often only a partial 
advantage, and transitory in its nature; 
it is gatned or won only to be lost: 
‘what 1s earned serves sometimes only 
to supply the necessity of the moment; 
it is hardly got and quickly spent. 
Scholars acgutre learning, obtain re- 
wards, gatn.applause, and tin prizes, 
which are often hardly earned by the 
loss of health. 


It is Sallust’s remark upon Cato, that the less he 
eoveted glory the more he acquired it. AppDIson. 


If a prince place mex in wealthy circumstances, 
the first thing they think of in danger is how to 
preserve the advantages they have vbtuined, without 
regard to his fate to whom they owe them. 

Siz W. Scott. 


Where the danger enés, the hero ceases: when 
he has wom an empire, or gained his mistress, the 
rest of his story is not worth relating. STEELE, 


An. honest man may freely take his own; 
The goat was mine, by singing fairly won. 
Drv DEN. 


They who have earned their fortune by « laborious 
and industrious life are naturally tenacious of what 
they have painfully acquired. Bialik. 


TO ACQUIRE, ATTAIN. 


To ACQUIRE (wv. To acqutre, obtain) 
is a progressive and permanent action. 
To ATTAIN; in Latin attineo, com- 
pounded of ad or ad and teneo to hold, 
signifying to rest at a thiny, is a perfect 
and finished actioh. We always go on 
acquiring ; but we stop when we have 
attuined. What is acquired is some- 
thing vot into ofe’s possession ; what is 
attatned is the point arrived at. We 
acquire a language; we attain to a 
certain degree of perfection. By abili- 
ties and pers:verance we may acqutre 
a considerable fluency in speaking 
several languages ; but we can scarcely 
expect to afiatn to the perfection of a 
native in any foreign language. Ordi- 
nary powers. coupled with diligence 
will enable a person to acguire what- 
-ever Is useful; but ae cannot atta to 
‘superiority without extraordinary ta- 
lents and determined perseverance. 
_ Acquirements. are always serviceable ; 
uttatnments always creditable. 

_ A.gentus is never to be aequired. by art, but is the 
rittofnatare, 9° ~ Gay. 


ACRIMONY. 27 
de ghee as vaccaere aol macht to aanited Ps 
the arts of consolation, and supporting one's self 
under affliction, ores ee “SaETEALD 

ACQUIREMENT, ACQUISITION. _ 
. Two abstract nouns, from the same 
verb, denoting the thing acquired. 
ACQUIREMENT implies the thing 
ae for and by ourselves; AC- 
QUISITION, that which is acquired 


for the benefit of one’s self or another. 


People can expect to make byt slender 
acquiremenis without a considerable 
share of industry; and without them 
they will be no acquisition to the com- 
munity to which they have attached 
themselves. -Acquirement respects ra- 
thet the exertions employed; acquisition. 
the benefit or gain accruing. To learn 
a language is an acguirement ; to gain & 
class or a degree, an acqutsttion. The 
acquirements of literature far exceed in 
value tho acquisitions of fortune. 

Men of the greatest application and acquirements 


can louk back upon many vacant spaces and neg- 
lected parts of time. Hvueuxs. 


To me, who have taken pains to look at beauty, 
abstracted from the consideration of its being an ob- 
ject of desire; at power only as it sits upon another 
without any hopes of partaking any share of it; at 


wisdom and capacity without any pretension to 
rival or envy its acquisitions; the world is not only 
a@ mere sceue, but a pleasant one. STESLE, 


ACRIMONY, TARTNESS, -ASPERITY: 
HARSHNESS. 


Tuese epithets are figuratively em- 
ployed to denote sharpness of feeling 
corresponding to the quality in natural 
bodies. ACRIMONY, in Latin aerz- 
monta, from acer sharp, is the charac- 
teristic of gar.ic, mustard, and pepper, 
that is, a biting sharpness. TART- 
NESS, from ¢art, is not improbably de- 
rived from tartar, the quality of which — 
it-in some degree resembles; it is a. 
high degree of acid peculiar to vinegar. 
ASPERITY, in Latin asperitas, from 

wer, and the Greek agmpog fallow, 
without culture and without fruit, sig- 
nifying land that is too hard and rough 
to be tilled. HARSHNESS, from 
harsh, in German and Teutonic herbe, | 
herbisch, Swedish kerb, Latin acerbus, 
fruit. : 5 
‘A quick sense produces acrimony ; 
it is too frequent among disputants, 
who embitter each other's feelings. An 
acute sensibility coupled with quickness 
of intellect produces fartness ; it is too 


denotes the sharp rough taste of unripe 


‘frequent among females. Acrimony is 
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_ a transient feeling that discovers itself 
by the words; éarfmess is an habitual 
irritability that mingles itself with the 
tone and looks. An acrémontous reply 
frequently gives rise to much ill-will; 
a tart reply is often treated with indif- 
ference, ‘as indicative of the natural 
temper, rather than of any unfriendly 
feeling. 
_ The genius, even when he endeavours only to 
entertain or instruct, yet suffers persecution from 
innumerable critics, whose acrimony is excited 


merely by the pain of seeing others pleased. 
a ; JOHNSON. 


' They cannot be too sweet for the king's tartness. 
SHARSPEARR. 
Asperity and harshness respect one’s 

conduct to inferiors; the latter ex- 
presses a strong wih of the former. 
Aspertty is opposed to mildness and 
forbearance ; harshness to kindness. 
A reproof is conveyed with aspersty, 
when the words and looks convey 
strong displeasure ; a treatment is harsh 
when it wounds the feelings, and does 
vivlence ‘to the affections. Mistresses 
sometimes chide their servan's with as- 
perity ; parents sometimes deal harsh- 
éy with their children. 

No harsh reflection let remembrance raise; 


Forbear to mention what thou canst uot praise. 
Prior. 


The nakedness and asperity of the wintry world 
always fills the beholder with pensive and profound 
astonishment. OHNSON, 


TO ACT, DO, MAKE. 


ACT, in Latin actus, participle of 
ago to drive or impel, signifies literally 
te move or put in motion. DO, in 
German fthun, like the Greek eva, 
signifies to put or put in order, to bring 
to pass. -MAKE, in Saxon macan, 
German machen, &c¢., is connected with 
the Greek pnyavy art, signifying to put 
together with arf. 

All these terms imply to exert a 
power ina given form and manner: 
act, which is the general term, conveys 
this general idea without any further 
qualification; the other ferms convey 
this idea with modifications. We al- 
ways act when we do, but we do not 
always. do when we act. To act is ap- 
. plivd either to persons or things, as a 
spring or a lock acts; to. do applies in 
this sense to persons only. To act is 
-also mestly intransitive or reflective, 
as to act well or ill in this or that. 
manner; todo is always transitive, as. 
to do right or wrong, to do one's duty. 


If we look down from the sublime of nature to its 
minutia, we shall sti] find ‘the same power (of 
electricity) acting, though perhaps in less- legible 
characters. . ~ . Brypers. 
_ Marcus Aurelius declares that, by imitating the 
Gods, it was always his study to have as few wants. 
as possible in himself, and to do all the good he 
could to others. ae SON. 

One may either act a part or do 
one’s part, which are essentially differ-. 
ent things; to acé a part is either really 
or fictitiously to act in any part; but 
to do our part is to do that which is 
allotted to us as our part or duty. © 


He acted every part ofan orator. | 
GuLurver’s TRAVELS, 


The church hath done her part, in compliance 
with the designs of God's mercy and providence, to 
deliver it (the scripture) safely to us, and make it 
useful for us. . ComBrnr. 

To do and to make, in regard to per- 
sons, are both used in the sense of 
voluntarily exerting a power fo bring a 
thing to pass; but do applies to the 
ordinary business of life or what is 
done by a given riile, as to do a work, 
to do justice; make applies to that 
which is done by a particular contriv- 
ance or for a particular purpose, as to 
make a pen or a tabie, &e. What is 
done once may have been done before, 
and may he dune again; but what is 
made 1s at once brought into existence, 
and, if it be made again, it can only be 
by imitation. 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? 


Empire! thou poor and despicable thing, 
When sach as these make and unmake a king. 
Drypren 


To do and {0 make, as applied to 
things, signify to cause; but the former 
is used only in the expressions to do 
good or harm, the latter is ordinarily 
used, to make room, to make a thin 
easy, &c. 


CowLry. 


TO ACT, WORK, OPERATE, 


To ACT (v.To act) is to exert asimple 
power, or by simpie means, as a wire 
acts. WORK, like the German wirken, 
&u., Greek etpyaZopat, is to exert com- 
plex powers, or exert power by a 
gradual process, A machine works, 
but each of its parts is said to act; so_ 
beer works, and bread works; acting - 
may be accompanied with no particular | 
effect or change in the body that acts, 
but that which works mostly undergoes | 
a change and also produers changes, | 
as medicine, which works in the system.. 
Sometimes acé as well as work is taken 


in the sense of exerting a power upon 
other bodies and producing changes, 
as the sun acfs on the plants. 

~ An increase of the elestrical matter adds much to 
the progress of vegetation ; it probably acts there in 
the same manner as in the animal body. Brypoms. 
cone = een he the. ehild a ores 
- Towork and OPERATE both imply 
to act, or exert a power in order to 
bring about some end or purpose; but 
operate is applied to matters of a 
general nature in science or morals, 
as a measure operates, or words may 
operate on the mind, or reasons may 
operate on the understanding. To 
work is mostly applie | to familiar mat- 
ters and particular objects, as the 
hand works, the head works, the brain 
woorks.;- operate is always intransitive. 
Sometimes a passion seems to operute 
Almost in contradiction to itself. 


Some deadly draught, some enemy to life, 
Boils in my bowels and works out my soul. 
- DRYDEN. 


SHIRLEY. 


_ As nouns, action implies either the 
act of acting or the thing done (v. Ac- 
tion, deed); work, the act or state of 
working, or what results from the 
work, as to go to work or be at work, 
the work of one’s hands; operation, 
either to the act of operating, as the 
operation of thought or the operation 
of vegetation, or the mode of operating, 
as the operations of time are various. 


Nor was the work impaired by storms alone, 


But felt th’ approaches of too warm a sun. Pope. 


Specuiative painting, withont the assistance of 
manual yperativa, can never attain to perfection, 


but slothfully languishes; for it was never with his _ 


tongue that Apelles performed his noble works. 
Dryven. 


There are in men operations natural, rationai, su 


pernatural, some politic, some finally ecclesiustic. 
: Hooker. 


ACT, ACTION, DEED. 


Tue words act. action, and deed, 
though derived from the preceding 
verbs, have an obvious distinction in 
their meaning. ACT, in French acte, 
Latin actum, denotes the thing done. 
ACTION, in French ac#ton, Latin ac- 
tio, signifies doing. Act is a single 
exercise of power, as an act of the will 
or an act of the mind, the ac# of walk- 
ing, speaking, and the like; acéton, a 
continued exereise of power, or a state 
‘ of exercising power, as to be in aciton, 
as opposed to rest; the action of walk- 
ing is agreeable in fine weather. 

 ehall distribute the redress of private wrongs 
imto three several species: first, that which is ob- 
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tained by the mere act of the parties themselves; 
secondly, that which is natocesl by the mere act 


_and operation of law; and thirdly, that which arises 


suits, &e.° > BuacustTors. 
Gvod company, lively conversations, and the en- 
dearments of friendship, fill the mind with great 
pleasure; a eraporary solitude, on the other hand,. 
s itself agreeable. This may perhaps prove that 
we are creatures designed for contemplation as well 
as actiun. ; a Borxr. 
When these words are taken in the 
sense of the thing done, they admit of 
a similar distinction. An ac? is the 
single thing done, or what is done by 
a single effort, as that is your act or. 
his act; an action may consist of more 
acts than one, or embrace the causes 
and consequences of the action, as a 
bold action, to judge of actions, &c. 
Any malfeasance, or act of one man, whereby 


another is injuriously treated or damnified, is a 
transgression or trespass. BLACKSTONE. 


Many of those actions which are apt to procure 
fame are not in their nature conducive to our ulti- 
mate happiness. . ADDISON. 

Henee it is that the term acé is more 
proper than action, where it is so de- . 
fined as to imply what is single and 
simple, as an act of authority, an act 
of government, an act of folly, and the 
like; but otherwise the word action is 
to be preferred where the moral eon- 
duct or character is in question. We 
may enumerate particular acts of a 
man’s life, as illustrative of certain 
traits in his character, or certain cir- 
cumstances in his life; but to speak at - 
large of his actions would be to describe 
his character. | 


He (the coart favourite) can do an infinite num 
ber of acts of generosity and kindness. BuRKE. 


A man thus armed (with proper assurance), if 
his words or actions are at uny time misinterpreted, 
retires within himself. : ADDIYON. 


Act and deed are both employed for 
what is done; but aci refers to the 
power exerted, and deed to the work 
performed ; as a voluntary or involun+ 
tary act, a good or had deed. : 
Who forth from nothing call'd this comely frame; 


His will and act, his word and work the same. 
Paror. 


To bring the man into judgment to answer. for 
his deeds, the soul and the body must be brought | 
together again, SHxBLOGK. 

Act is mostly employed either in an. 
abstract or familiar application; deed 
is employed for whatever men do in the 
business of life, particularly in those 
things which are extraordinary. 7 


good acts in 


Cato aaid, the best way to keep 
memory was to refresh them with new. - Bacon 
. I on the other,side, So 
Us'd on ambition to commend my deeds, “Minton. 
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 Acte are either public or private, of 
individuals or of bodies, as -acie of 
. government, acts of parliament; deeds 
are always private, or what is done by 
men individually, 8 = a 

was to he marked by 


sition to cals of powe 
i Borge. 


a of eivil prescriptiun, . | 
So creeping close as snake in hidden weedes, 
lnquireth of our states and of our knightly deeds. 
Le ne SPENSER, 
_ Acts are in their proper sense in- 
formal; but deeds may sometimes be 
formal instruments: when you speak 
of a thing as a man’s acé and deed, 
this is not tautology ; it is his acé as tar 
as he and no one else acés in it, it is his 
deed as tar as it is that which is done 
completely, or is accomplished. 


ACTION, GESTURE, GESTICULATION, 
POSTURE, ATTITUDE. 


ACTION, v. To act. GESTURE, 
in French geste, Latin gestus, partici- 
ple of gero to carry one's self, signifies 
the manner of carrying one’s body. 
GESTICULATION, in Latin gesticu- 
laito, comes from gesticulor to make 
many gestures. POSTURE, in French 
posture, Latin posttura a_ position, 
comes from posttus, participle of pono, 
signifying the manner of placing one’s 
self. ATTITUDE, in French attitude, 
Ttahan attttudine, is changed from ap- 
tude, signifying a propriety as to dis- 
position. 

All these terms are applied to the 
state of the body; the three former in- 
dicating a state of motion; the two 
latter a state of rest. Action respects 
the movements of the body in general ; 
gesture is an action indicative of some 
particular state of mind; gesticulation 
1s a species of-artificial gesture. Rais- 
ing the arm 1s an action; bowing isa 
gesture, Actions may be ungraceful ; 
gestures indecent. A suitable action 
sometimes gives great force to the 
words that are uttered ;. gestures ofien 
supply the place of language between 
people of different nations. Achons 
characterize a man as vulgar or well- 


bred; gestures mark the temper of the. 
mind, There are many acttons which 


it is the object of education to prevent 
from growing into habits; savages ex- 
press the vehement passions of the 


amind by vehement gestures on every 


occasion, even in their -amusements. 
An-extravagant or unnatural gesture 
is termed a gesticujation ; a sycophant, 


‘ tore” with sume precepts for 


* 


ACTION 


to mark his devotion; a buffoon who 
attempts to imitate the gestures of 
monkey who apes the actions of human 


beings does so by means of gestticula- 


fons. 


Cicero concludes his celebrated: book “ de ‘Ora- 
ronunciation and 
rms that the best 


action, without which part he 
Huears, 


orator in the world can never succeed. 


Our best actors are somewhat at a loss to sup 
themselves with Proper gesture as they move from 
any considerable distance to the front of the stage. 
Srxxvez. 


Neither the judges of our lawa, nor the represen- 
tatives of the people, would be much affected by 
laboured gesticudatton, or helieve any man the more, 
because he rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks. 

JouNSON. 

Posture and attitude both imply a 
mode of placing the body, but the pos- 
ture is either natural or assumed; the 
attitude is always assumed or repre- 
sented: natural postures are those in 
which the body places itself for its own 
conveniences, as sitting, standing, or- 
lying postures. | 

They (who went to consult the oracle of Amphra 
seus) then went to sleep lying on a victim’s skin, 
and in that posture expected a revelation by dream. 

at Porrer 

A posture, when assumed, may be 

distorted or ridiculous, to suit the hu- 
mour of the party, as mountebanks put 
themselves into ridiculous postures ; 
or they may be artfully contrived to 
improve the carriage of the body, as 
the postures of a dancing master; and, 
in graver matters, a person may put 
himself in a posture of defence. 

Some strange commotion - 
Is in his brain: 
In most strange postures 
We've seen him set himself, 

_An attitude is assumed in ordér to 
display some grace of the body, or 
some affection or purpose of the mind, 
as to stand in a graceful attitude, to 
represent any one in the atittude of 
prayer, | a 

He was armed in mail: his body covered with a 
short guwn; his legs crossed ; for he had either the 
merit of visiting the Holy Land or (which would 
entitle bim to that aftitade) made a vow to perform 
that expiatory pilgrimage. | PENNANT. 

These terms may be applied to 
things personified, with precisely the 
same distinction. ea 


SHAKSPEARE, 


Falsehood in a short time found, bye 


that her bans peep? Page epcaag raped in the selerity ; 
ve. change of her posture. 


of her courve, and. 
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Ffalacho always endeavoured to copy the mien 
aadattifudes oftrath  .. .-—s«s_—s—s«..-: Son meon. 


They may also be applied figuratively’ 


_ to other objects besides the body, as an 
army assumes a menacing atéttude, a 
critical posture of affairs. | 

_ Milton has represented this violent spirit (Mo- 
och) as the first that rises in that assembly to give 


his opinion on their present pusture of affairs. — 
. . : AppIson. 


His 24iitade was now an alarming one to Europe. 
. | _ Sm W. Soorr 
ACTION, AGENC Y. 


ACTION (v. To act) is the effect ; 
AGENCY (v. To act) the cause. <Ac- 
tion is inherent in the subject: agency 
is something exterior ; it is, in fact, put- 
ting a thing into action: in this manner 
the whole world is in action through 
the agency of the Divine Being. 


It is better therefore that the earth should moves 


abuut its own centre, and make thuse useful vicis- 
situdes of night and day, than expose always the 
game side to the action of the sun. BENTLEY. 


A few advances there are in the following papers 
tending to assert the superintendence and agenéy of 
Providence in the nataral world. Woopwarp. 


ACTIVE, DILIGENT, INDUSTRIOUS, 
ASSIDUOUS, LABORIOUS. 


ACTIVE, from the verb to act, im- 
plies a propensity to act, to be doing 
something without regard to the nature 
of the object. DILIGENT, in French 
dé#igent, Latin pennies participle of 
diligo to choose or like, implies an at- 
tachment to an object, and consequent 
attention to it. INDUSTRIOUS, in 
French industrieux, Latin tndustrius, 
is probably changed from endostruus, 
that is endo or tntro within, and. struo 
to build, make, or ‘do, signifying an 
inward or thorough inclination to be 
engaged in some gerious work. AS- 
SIDUOUS, in French asstdu, in Latin 
assiduus, is compounded of as or ad, 
und stduus from sedeo to sit, signifying 
to sit eluse to athing. LABORIOUS, 
in French daborieux, Latin labortosus, 
from labor, implies belonging to la- 
bour, or the inclination to labour. 

We are acttve if we are only ready 
to exert our powers, whether to any 
end or not; we are diligent when we 
are active for some specific end; we 
are indusirious when no time is left 
unemployed in some serious pursutt ; 
we are assiduous if we do. not leave a 
thing until it is finished; we are éa- 
éorious when the bodily or mental 
‘powers are regularly employed in some 
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hard labour. A man may be acitve 
without being diligerd, since he may 
employ himself in what is.ef no im- 
portance; but he can scareely be ds- 
gent without being active, since dik- 
gence supposes some degree of activity 
in one’s application to a useful object. 
A man may be diligent without being 
industrious, for he may diligently em- 
ploy himself about a earicalar favotir- 
ite object without employing himself 
constantly in the same way; and he 
may be tndustrious without being dii- 
gent, since diligence implies a free 
exercise of the mental as well as cor- 
poreal powers; but tndustry applies. 
principally to manual labour. Actrwity 
and dtligence are therefore commonly 
the property of lively or strong minds, 
but industry may be associated with 
moderate talents. A man may be 
diligent without being assiduous; but 
he cannot be assiduous without being 
diligent, for assidutty is a sort of per- 
severing diligence. A man may be 
industrious, without being laborious, 
but not vice versa; for laboriousness 
is a severer kind of industry. 


Providence has made the human soul an active 


ing. JouNSON 
A eonstant and unfailing obedience is above the 
reach of terrestrial diligence. JOHNSON. 


It has been observed by writers of morality, that, 
in order to 2 yeaa human industry, Providence. has 
so contrived that our daily food is not to be procared 
without much pains and labour. ADDI@ON, 


If ever a cure is performed on a patient, where 
uacks are concerned, roe can claim no greater 
share in it than Virgil’s Iapis in the curing of 
A&neas; he tried his skill, was very ussiduvus about 
the wound, and indeed was the only visible means 
that relieved the hero; but the poet assures us it 
was the particular assistance of a deity that speeded — 
the operation. Pragcr. 


If we look into the brute creation, we find all its 
individuals engaged in a painful and ious way 
of life to procure a necessary subsistence for them- 
selves. a ADBISON. 


ACTIVE, BRISK, AGILE, NIMBLE. 


ACTIVE, v. Active, dik gent. BRISK 
has a common origin with j/resh. 
-AGILE, in Latin agtis, comes from 
the same verb as active, signifying a 
fitness, a readiness to act or move. 
NIMBLE is probably derived from. 
the Saxon nemen to take, implying a 
fitness or capacity to take any thing 
by acelerity of movement. 

Activity respects one's transactions ; 
bréskness, one’s sports: men are active 
in carrying on business; children are 
brisk in their play. Agtiity refers to — 
the light and easy carriage.of the body 


ACTIVE. 


in springing ; ntmbleness to its quick 
and gliding movements in running. 
A rope-dancer is agt/le ; a female moves 
nmimbly. Activity results from ardour 
of mind; dréskness from vivacity of 
feeling: agtitty is produced by cor- 
poreal vigour and habitual strong ex- 
ertion; ntmbicress results from an 
habitual effort to move lightly. 
There is not a more painful action of the mind 
than invention; yet in dreams it works with that 


eaxe and activity, that we are not sensible when the 
faculty is employed. AppIson. 


I made my next applicstion te a widow, and at- 
tacked her so ‘riskly that 1 thought myself within 
a fortnight of her. Bup@eu.. 

When the Prince touched his stirrup, and was 
going to speak, the officer, with an incredible 
agility, threw himself on the earth, and kissed his 
feet. STEELE. 


O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way. 
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ACTIVE, BUSY, OFFICIOUS. 


ACTIVE, v. Active, diligent. BUSY, 
in Saxon gebysgod, from bisgian, Ger- 
man heschifftigt from beschaffiigen to 
occupy, and schaffen to make or do, 
implies a propensity to be occupied. 
OFFICIOUS, in French oficteuz, La- 
tin offictosus, from offictum duty or ser- 
vice, signifies a propensity to perform 
some service or office. 

Active respects the habit or dispo- 
sition of the mind; busy and officious, 
either the disposition of the mind, or 
the employment of the moment: the 
former regards every species of em- 
ployment; the latter only particular 
kinds of employment. An achve per- 
son is ever ready to be employed; a 
person is busy when he is actually em- 
pioyed in any object; he is offctous 
when he is emploved for others. c- 
tive is always taken in a good, or at 
least an indifferent sense; it is op- 
posed to lazy: busy, as it respects 
oceu;:ation, is mostly in a good sense ; 
it is opposed to being at leisure; as it 
respects disposition, it 1s always in a 
bad sense: ofictous is seldom taken in 
a good sense; it implies being busy 
without discretion. To an active dis- 

sition nothing is more irksome than 
inaction; but it is not concerned to 
inquire into the utility of the action. 
It is better for a person to be busy 
than quite unemployed; but a busy 
person will emplov himself about the 
concerns of others, when he has none 
of his own sufficiently important to 
engage his attention: an offictous per- 


MriTon. 
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son is as unfortunate as he is trouble- 
some; when he strives to serve he has 
the misfortune to annoy. : 

The pursuits of the active part of mankind ave 
either in the paths of religion and virtue, or, on the 


other hand, in the roads to wealth, honour, or plea 
sures, Avpison, 


We see multitudes busy in the pursuit of riches, 
at the expeuse of wisdom and virtue. JoHNSUN, 


The air-pump, the barometer, the quadrant, and 
the like inventions, were thrown out to those busy 
spirits (politiciaus), as tubs and barrels are to a 
whale, that he may let the ship sail on without dis- 
turbance. ADDIg0N, 


I was forced to quit my first lodgings by reason 
of an officious Jandlady, that would be asking me 
every morning how I bad slept. ADDISON 


ACTOR, AGENT. 


TuxsE terms vary according to the 
different senses of the verb from which 
they are drawn. ACTOR is used for 
one who either acts a part, or who re- 


presents the actions and characters of 


others, whether real or feigned. 


Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph 
and his brethren is the most remarkable, for the 
characters of the acturs, and the instructive nature 
of the events. Briar, 

AGENT is, in the general sense, 
an active or acting being, one possess- 
ing and exerting the faculty of action, 
as a free agent, a moral agent. 


Heaven made us agents free to good or ill, 
And fore’d it not, though he foresaw the will. 
DRYDEN. 
The agent is properly opposed to the 
patient in the physical world. 
They produced wonderful effects by the proper 
application of agents to patients. TEMPLE. 
Agent is also taken generally for 
whatever puts in motion. 


I expect that no pagan agent shall be introduced 
into. the poem, or «ny fact related which a man can- 
not give credit to with a good conscience. Appison. 


ACTOR, PLAYER, PERFORMER. 


Tue ACTOR and PLAYER both 
perform on a stage; but the former is 
said in relation to the part that is 
acted, the latter to the profession that 
is followed. We may be actors oc- 
easionally without being players pro- 
fessionally, but we may be players 
without deserving the name of actors. 
Those who personate characters for 
their amusement are actors, but not 

layers: those who do the same for 
a livelihood are player as well as 
actors; hence we speak of a company 
of players, not actors. Sv» likewise in 
the figurative sense, whoever acts. a 
part real or fictitious, that is, on the 
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stage of life, or the stage of a theatre, 
is an actor; but he only is a 
who performs the fictitious part; 


hence the former is taken in a bad 


or good sense, according to circum- 
stanees. 

Cicero is known to have been the intimate friend 
of Roscius the acer. UGHES. 


Our orators (says Cicero) are as it were the 
actors of truth itself; and the players the imitators 
of truth. HueuHEs. 

The player is always taken in a less 
favourable sense, from the artificiality 
which attaches to his profession. 


- All the world’s a P 
And all the men and women merely pinyers. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Performer signifies, in its most ge- 
neral sense, one that performs any act 
or part; but in a limited sense, one 
who performs a part in a public ex- 
hibition, whether as a singer,. actor, 
dancer, or otherwise. | 


He addresses himself to the heart, while most of 
the modern performers sing only to the fancy. 
BRYDONE. 


ACTUAL, REAL, POSITIVE. 


ACTUAL, in French actuel, Latin. 


‘ actualts, from actto a deed, signifies 
belonging to the thing done. REAL, 
in French réel,. Latin realts, from res, 
signifies belonging to the thing as it is. 
POSITIVE, in French postizf, Latin 
positivus, from pono to place or fix, 
signifies the state or quality of being 
fixed, established. | 
What is actual has proof of its 
existence within itself, and may be ex- 
posed to the eye; what is real may 
be satisfactorily proved to exist; and 
what is postttve precludes the neces- 
sity ofa proof. Actual is opposed to the 
supposititious, conceived, or reported ; 
real to the fe:gned, imaginary ; posttive 
to the uncertain, doubtful. Whatever 
is the condition of a thing for the time 
being is the actual condition; sorrows 
are real which flow from a substantial 
cause; proofs are positive which leave 
the mind in no uncertainty. The 
actual state of a nation is not to be 
ascertained by individual instances of 
poverty, or the reverse; there are but 
few, if any, real objects of compassion 
among common beggars; many pos?- 
tive facts have been related of the 
deception which they have practised. 
By an actual survey of human life, we 
are alone enabled to form just opinions 
of mankind; it is but too frequent for 
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men to disguise their real sentiments, 
although it is not always possible to 
obtain posttive evidence of their insin- 
cerity. a 8 Bee 

The very notion of any duration bein . st im- 
plies that te was once present; for the iden Pe being 


once present is actually included in the idea of its 
being past. _ AppIson. 


We may anid do converse with God in person 
really, and to all the purposes of giving and receiv 
ing, though not visibly. Sours. 


Dissimulation is taken for a man’s positively pro- 
fessing himself to be what he is not. ' Sours 


TO ACTUATE, IMPEL, INDUCE. 


ACTUATE, from the Latin actum 
an action, implies to call into action. 
IMPEL, in Latin tmpello, is com: 
pounded of #7 towards, and pello to 
drive, signifying to drive towards an 
object. INDUCE, in Latin tnxduco, 
is compounded of tm and duco, signi- 
fying to Jead into an object. | 

One is actuated by motives, impelled 
by passions, and ¢rduced by reason or 
inclination. Whatever actuates is the 
result of reflection ; it is a steady and 
fixed principle: whatever impels is 
momentary and vehement, and often 
precludes reflection : whatever induces 
is not vehement, though often mo- 
mentary. One seldom repents of the 
thing to which one is actuated; as the 
principle, whether good or bad, is not 
lable. to change: but we may fre- 
quently be empelled to measures which 
cause serious repentance: the thing to 
which we are induced is seldom of 
sufficient importance to call for repent- 
ance. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greatest 


and the most shining parts are most actuated by 
ambition. ADDISON. 


When youth impeli’d him, and when love inspir’d, 
The list’ning nymphs his Doric lays admird. 
Siz Wa. Jongs, 


Induced by such examples, some have taught 
That bees have portions of ethereal hoo 
. RYDEN, 


ACUTE, KEEN, SHREWD. 


ACUTE, in French acute, Latin 
acutus, from acus a needle, signifies 
the quality of sharpness and pointed- | 
ness peculiar to a needle. KEEN, in 
Saxon cene, probably comes from snt- 
dan to cut, signifying the quality of 
being able to cut. SHREWD, pro- 
bably from the Teutonic beschreyen to 
enchant, signifies inspired or endowed 
with a strong portion of intuitive in- | 
tellect. BY er 4g 


ADD. 


In the natural sense, a fitness to 
pierce is predominant in the word 
acute; and that of cutting, or a fitness 
for cutting, in the word keen. The 
same difference is observable in their 
figurative acceptation. An acute un- 
derstanding is quick at discovering 
truth in the midst of falsehood ; it fixes 
itself on a single point with wonderful 
celerity: a keen understanding cuts or 
removes away the artificial veil under 
which the truth lies hidden from the 
view: a shrewd understanding 1s ra- 
ther quick at discovering new truths, 
than at distinguishing truth from 
falsehood. Acuieness is requisite in 
speculative and abstruse discussions ; 
heenness in penetrating characters and 
springs of action ; shrewdness in elicit- 
ing remarks and new ideas. The acute 
man detects errors, and the keen man 
‘falsehoods; the shrewd man exposes 
follies. Arguments may be acute, re- 
proaches keen, and replies or retorts 
shrewd. A polemic, ora lawyer, must 
be acute, a satirist keen, and a wit 
shrewd. 

His ncuteness was most eminently signalized at 
the masqu:rade, where he discovered his ac juaint 


ance through their disguises with such wonderful 
facility. JOHNSON, 


The village songs and festivities of Bacchus gave 

a scope to the wildest extravagancies of mummery 
and grimace, mixed with coarse but keen raillery. 

CUMBERLAND. 


You state:men are so shrewd in forming schemes! 
JEFFREY. 
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TO ADD, JOIN, UNITE, COALESCE. 


ADD, in Latin addo, compounded of 
ad and do to give or put, signifies to 
put one thing to another. JOIN, in 
French joindre, and Latin jungo, is in 
all probability connected with, if not de- 
rived from, the Greek Zevyw to yoke, that 
is, to set one thing in juxtaposition with 
another. UNITE, fromthe Latin unus 
one, signifies to make intoone. COA- 
LESCE, in Latin coalesco, or co or con 
and alesco or cresco, signifies to grow 
together. : 

We add by putting a part to any 
body so as to form a whole; we join 
by attaching two whole bodies to each 
other; we untte by putting two bodies 
to or into one another, so that they 


may become one body ; things coalesce 


when their parts mingle po Saad sO as 
to form one substance. Addtiions may 
‘be..made to whatever admits of be- 
‘goming greater in size or quantity; 
a wing may be added to a building, or 


_two bodies which ean touch eac 


ADD. 


a house may be added to a row of 
houses: junctions may be made of an 
other in any part; tnus two houses 
may be joined, or two countries, lands, 
kingdoms, &c., may be joined: untons 
may be formed of any things which ad- 
mit of being made into one so as to 
lose their individuality; as, if two 
houses be made into one, they may be 
said to be untied: things may be said 
to coalesce the minute parts of which 
wil] readily fall into one another; a 
coalition 1s properly a complete union, 
and is applied to the natural process 
of bodies. Adding is opposed to sub- 
tiacting or diminishing, joining to 
separating, untiing to dividing, and 
coalescing to falling asunder. 


I then purchased an orange-tree, to which in due 
time I added two or three myrtles. CowPzr. 


The animal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly 
joined, that, if you will take the lowest of the one 
and the highest of the other, there will scarce be 


perceived any difference between them. Locke. 
One elbow at each end, 

And in the midst an elbow it received, 

United yet divided. CowPer. 


When vapours are iaised, they have not the 
transparency of the air, being divided into parts too 
small to cause any reflection in the superficies ; but, 
when they begin to cvalesce and constitute globules, 
those globules become of a convenient size. 

NEWTON. 


They preserve this distinction in their 
moral application. One virtue or per- 
fection may be added to another: per- 
sons jot” in matrimony, trade, or other 
particular act; they unite in families, 
in mind, or modes of living: qualities 
may be jozned with others in the same 
substance, without any necessary con- 
nection between them; they are unttea 
when they belong tv or are intimately 
connected with each other: nations 
coalesce when they adopt the same 
language, laws, and manners; parties 
coalesce when fhey lay aside their dif- 
ferences and untie. 

Every man of common sense can demonstrate in 
speculation, and may be fully convinced, that all the 
praises and commendations of the whole world can 


add no more to the real and intriuvsic value of a man 
than they can add to his stature. Swirt, 


It is at ela etapa algerie eric 

Strength jota th beauty, dignity with grace, - 
That’man, the master of ie glabe! derives 

His right of empire over all that lives. Cowrrr. 


I assure myself that England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, well united, is such a trifofle as no prince 
except yourself (who are the worthiest) weareth in 
hiscrown, > +  - Bacom. 

No coalition which under the specious name of 
psc Fe carries in its bosom the unreconciled 
principles of the original diseord of parties, ever 
‘was or ever will be a healing coalition. | Borxs 


ADDRESS 


“ADDICT, DEVQTE, APPLY. 


ADDICT, from addico, or ad and 
dico to speak or declare in favour of 
a thing, signifies generally to apply 
one’s self to it. DEVOTE, from the 
Latin devoveo, or de on account or 
behalf of, and woveo to vow, signifies 
to make a solemn vow or resolution 
for a thing. APPLY, in French ap- 
pliquer, and Latin appitco, from ap 
or ad and plico, signifies to knit or 
join one's self to a thing. 

To addict is to indulge one’s self in 
any particular practice ; to devote is to 
direct one’s powers and means to any 
particular pursuit; to apply is to em- 
ploy one’s time or attention about any 
object. Men are addicted to learning ; 
they devote their talents .to the ac- 
quirement of any art or science; they 
apply their minds to the investigafion 
of a subject. 

As he had a good estate, he made a good use of 


it, denying himself in all worldly pomp, and apply- 
ing himself constantly to his studies, : Buanrt. 


He was from his childhvod addicted to study. 
Woop. 


Persons who have devoted themselves to God are 
venerable to all who fear him. BERKELEY. 


Addtct is seldomer used in a good 
than in a bad sense; devote is mostly 
employed in a good sense; apply in an 
indifferent sense. 
a thing from an irresistible passion or 
propensity ; we are devoted to a thing 
from a strong but settled attachment 
to it ; we apply to a thing from a sense 
of its utility. We addict ourselves to 
study by yielding to our passion for it ; 
we devote ourselves to the service of 
our king and country by employing all 
our powers to their benefit; we apply 
to business by giving it all the time 
and attention that it requires. 

As the pleasures of luxury are very expensive, 
they put those who are addicted to them upon raising 


fresh supplies of money by all the methods of rapa- 
ciousness and corruption. ADDISON. 


So richly gifted with the best endowments both 
of heart and understanding, he devoted a long and 
laborious life to the service of his king and country. 

Lirx or Lorp ELLESMERE. 


Easy in his private circumstances, and totally 
void of every wish to accumulate, his zeal for his 
country, and his application to business, were not 
subject to be diverted from their proper exertions. 

CuMBERLAND. 


TO ADDRESS, APPLY. 


ADDRESS is compounded of ad 
and aress, in Spanish derecar, Latin 
dhrexi, preterit of dirigo to direct, 


We are addicted to 
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signifying to direct one’s self to aa ob- 
ject. APPLY, v. To addict. 

- An address is immediately directed 
from one party to the other, either per- 
sonally or by writing; an application 
may be made through the medium of a 
third person. An address may be 
made for an indifferent purpose or 
without any express object; but an 
application is always occasioned by 
some serious circumstance. We ad- 
dress those to whom we speak or 
write: but we apply to those to whom 
we wish to communicate some object of 
personal interest. An address there- 
fore may be made without an applica- 
tion ; and an application may be made 
by means of an address. An address 
may be rude or civil; an application 
may be frequent or urgent. It is im- 
pertinent to address any one with, 
whom we are not acquainted, unless: 
we have any reason for making an: 
application tothem. It is a privilege 
of the British Constitution, that the 
subject. may address the monarch, and 
apply for a redress of grievances. A 
court is addressed by a suitor or counsel 
on his behalf ; it is applied to by means 
of legal forms for the redress of griev- 
ances. We cannot pass through the 
streets of the metropolis without being 
continually addressed by beggars, who 
apply for the relief of artificial more 
than of real wants. Men in power are 
always exposed to be publicly addressed 
by persons who wish to obtrude their 
opinions upon them, and to have per- 
petual applications from those who 
solicit favours. 


Many are the inconveniences which happen from 
the improper manner of address, in common speech, 
between persons of the same or different : Capea 

' STEELE, 


In cases of prohibition, the party aggrieved in the 


court below applies to the superior court. . 
BLACKSTONE, 


ADDRESS, SPEECH, HARANGUE, 
ORATION. 


ADDRESS, v. To address. SPEECH, 
from speak, signifies the thing spoken. 
HARANGUE has been derived from 
the Saxon hringen to ring, signifying 
a noisy address. ORATION, from the 
Latin ore to beg or entreat, signifies 
that which is said by way of entreaty. 

All these terms denote a set form of 
words directed or supposed to be di- 
rected to some person:. an address ir. 
this sense is always written, but the 
rest are really spoken, or supposed to 
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be 99; a syeech is in general that 
which is addressed in a formal manner 
to one person or more; an Aara 
is a noisy, tumultuous speech addressed 
to many ; an oraiton is a solemn speech 
for any purpose. Addresses are fre- 
quently sent up to the throne by pub- 
hic bodies. Speeches in Parliament, 
like harangues at elections, are often 
little better than the crude effusions of 
party spirit. The orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, which have been so 
justly admired, received a polish from 
the correcting hand of their authors 
before they.were communicated to the 
public. 

When Louis of France had lost the battle of Fon- 


tenoy, the addresses to him at that time were full of 
his fortitude. HuGuHeEs, 


Every circumstance in their speeches and actions 
is with justice and delicacy adapted to the persons 
who speak and act. ADDISON ON MILTON. 


There is scarcely a city in Great Britain but has 
one of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-lays Aarangues the good people 
of the place with aphorisms and reci;-es. 

PEARCE On QUACK, 


‘How cold and unaffecting the best oration in the 
world would be without the proper ornaments of 
voice and gesture, there are two remarkable in- 
stances in the case of Ligarius and that of a 

WIFT, 


TO ADDUCE, ALLEGE, 
ADVANCE. 


ADDUCE, in Latin adduco, com- 
pounded of ad and duco to lead, signi- 
fies to bring forwards, or for a thing. 
ALLEGE, in French alléguer, in La- 
tin allego, compounded of al or ad 
and /ego, in Greek Ary to speak, sig- 


ASSIGN, 


nifies to speak for a thing. ASSIGN,. 


in French asstgner, Latin asstgno, com- 
pounded of as or ad and stgno to sign 
or mark out, signifies to set apart for a 
urpose. ADVANCE comes from the 
tin advenio, compounded of ad and 
venio to come or cause to come, sig- 
nifying to bring forward a thing. 

Aq argument is adduced ; a fact or a 
charge is alleged; a reason is assigned; 
a position or an opinion is advanced. 
What is adduced tends to corroborate 
or invalidate; what is alleged tends to 
criminate or exculpate; what is as- 
82, tends to justify or support; 
what is advanced tends to explain and 
ulustrate. Whoever diseusses disputed 
points must have arguments to adduce 
im favour of his principles; censures 
should not-be passed where nothing 
improper can be alleged; a conduct 
is absurd for which no reason can be 


ADHERE. 


assigned; those who advance what 
they cannot maintain expose their ig- 
noranve as much as their folly. We 
may controvert what is adduced ox 
advanced ; we may deny what is al- 
leged, and question what is assigned. 
The reasoner adduces facts in prcof 
of what he has advanced ; the accuser 
alleges circumstances in support of 
his charge ; the philcsophieal investi- 
gator assigns causes for particular 
phenomena. 

I have said that Celsus addures neither oral nor 


written authority against Christ's miracles. 
CUMBERLAND. 


The criminal alleged in his defence, that what 
he had done was to raise mirth, and to avoid cere- 
mony. . ADDISON. 


If we consider what providential reasons may be 
assigned for these three particulars. we shall find 
that the numbers of the Jews, their dispersion and 
adherence to their religion, have furnished every 
age, and every nation of the world, with the 
strongest arguments fur the Christian faith. 

ADDISON. 


I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines of philosophy, refused to see the 
experiments by which they were confuted. 

JOHNSON. 


TO ADHERE, ATTACH. 


ADHERE, from the French adhérer, 
Latin adiaro, is compounded of ad and 
hero to stick close to. ATTACH, 
in French attacher, is compounded of 
at or ad and tach or touch, signifying 
to come so near as to touch. 

A thing is adherent by the union 
which nature produces; it 1s attached 
by arbitrary ties which keep it close to 
another thing. Glutinous bodies are 
apt to adhere to every thing they 
touch ; a smaller building is sometimes 
attached to a larger by a passage, Oo» 
some other mode of communication. 
What adheres to a thing is closely 
joined to its outward surface; but 
what is attached may be fastened to it 
by the intervention of a third body. 
There is an universal 7dhesion in all 
the particles of matter one to another: 
the sails of a vessel are attached to a 
mast by means of ropes; or bodies are 
attached by bare locality, or being in 
the same inclosure. 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 


By congreyated loads adhering close 
To the clogged wheels. 


The play which this 
tached to was a comedy, 
character of a slave.: 


In the improper and figurative ap- 
plication, things adhere from a fitness 
of their natures, | 


Cowper. 


thetic prilogne was at 
which Luberius took the 
CUMBERLAND 


ADJACENT. 


‘Where, with our brazen swords, we stoutly fought, 
and long, 

And after conquests got, residing these among, 

wanes planted iu those parts our brave courageous 


rood, 
Whose natures so adher'd unto their ancient blvod. 
; Drayton, 
Things sre attached to each other 
by political ties. — 
- How many imaginary parks have been formed 
where deer never were seen! And how many 


houses misnamed halls, which never had attached 
to them the privileges of a manor! PENNANT. 


_. Adherence and atiachment are both 
applied to persons in a moral sense; 
the former as it respects matters of 
principle, the latter as it respects mat- 
ters of inclination or interest. Ad- 
herence is always marked by a particu- 
lar line of conduct; but attachment 
may exist without any particular ex- 
pression. A person adheres to a 
prince or acommunity so long as he 
follows the one, or co-operates with 
the other; he is attached to a person 
whenever the feeling or relation is 
created | 


He ought to be indulgent to tender consciences, 
but, at the same time, a firm adherer to the 
established church, Swirt. 


The conqueror seems to have been fully apprized 
of the strength which the new government might 
derive from aclergy more closely attached to him- 
self. TYRWHITT. 

In the same manner, a person ad- 
heres to mitters of opinion, by pro- 
fessing his belief; he is attached to 
objects from habit or private motives. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their religion is 


no less remarkable th.n their numbers and disper- 
‘sion. ADDISON, 


Attached to Tamworth, he (Mr. Guy) founded 
there an ulmshouse and a library, ENNANT. 


ADHESION, ADHERENCE. 


TuHeEsE tegms are both derived from 
the verb é, one expressing the 
proper or figurative sense, and the 
other the moral sense or acceptation. 
There is a power of adhesion in all 
glutinous bodies; a disposition for 
adherence in steady minds. 


We suffer equal pain from the pertinaciaus adhe- , 


sion of unwelcome images, as from the evanescence 
of those which are pleasing and useful. JoHnson. 


Shakspeare’s adherence to general nature has ex- 
sed him to the censure of critics, who form their 
udgements upon narrower principles. §§JoHNSON. 
ADJACENT, ADJOINING, CON- 
TIGUOUS. . 

ADJACENT, in Latin adjictens, 
participle of adjicio, is compounded of 
ad and jacio to lienear. ADJOIN- 
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ING, as the words imply, signifies 
being joined together. CONTIGU- 
OUS, in French contigu, Latin con- 
tiguus, comes from contingo or con 
and tango, signifying to touch close. 

What is adjacent may be separated - 
altogether by the intervention. of some 
third object; what is adjoining must 
touch in some part; and what is con- 
ttguous must be fitted te touch en- 
tirely on one side. Lands are adjacent 
to a house or a town; fields are ad- 
joining to each other; and_ houses 
contiguous to each other. 

They have been beating up for volunteers at 


Yorh and the towns adjacent, but noo will list. 
’ BANVILLE. 


As he happens to have no estate adjoining equal 
to his own, his oppressions are often borne without 
resistance. JOHNSON. 


We arrived at the utmost boundaries of a woud 
which lay contiguous to a plain. STEELE. 


TO ADMIT, RECEIVE. 


ADMIT, in French admettre, Latin 
admiito, compounded of ad and mitto, 
signifies to send or suffer to pass into. 
RECEIVE, in French recevoir, Latin 
recipio, compounded of re and capio, 
signifies to take back or to one’s self. 

Toaudmit is a general term, the sense 
of which depends upon what follows ; to 
recetve has a complete sense in itself: 
we cannot speak of admitting, without 
associating with it an idea of the ob- 
ject to which one is admitted; but 
receive includes no relative idea of the 
wecetver or the received. Admitting 
is an act of relative import ; receiving 
is always & positive measure: a person 
may be edmittied into a house, who is 
not prevented from entering; he is re- 
ceived only by the actual consent of 
some individual We may be ad- 
mitted in various capacities; we are 
received only as guests, friends, or in- 
mates. Persons are admitted to the 
tables, and into the familiarity or con- 
fidence of others; they are hospitably 
received by those who wish to be their 
entertainers. 


Somewhat is sure design’d by fraud or force; 


Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse. 
Drypsn, 


He star’d and roll’d his haggard eyes around; 
Then said, “ Alas! what earth remains, what sea 
Is open to receive unhappy me?” DRYDEN, 


When applied to unconscious agents. 
the distinction is similar: rays of light 
are admitted into a room, or ideas intc 
the mind, when they are suffered to 


enter at pleasure; but things recetve 
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each other for specific purposes, -ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. 

If a stream of light be admitted by a small hole 
into a dark room, and made to pass by the edge of 
a knife, it will be diverted from its natural course, 


and inflected towards the edge of the knife. 
AMS. 


The thin-leav'd arbute hazel-grafts recerves, 
And pidues huge apples bear, that bore sag ete 
RYDEN, 


We admit willingly or reluctantly; 
we receive politely or rudely. Foreign 
ambassadors are admitted to an au- 
dienee, and received at court. It is 
necessary to be cautious not to admit 
any one into our society who may not 
be agreeable and suitable companions ; 
but still more necessary not to recetve 
any one into our houses whose charac- 
ter may reflect disgrace on ourselves, 
Whoever is admttied as a member of 
any community should consiger himself 
as bound to conform to its regulations ; 
whoever is received into the service of 
another should study to make himself 
valued and esteemed. A winning ad- 
dress, and agreeable manners, gain a 
person admtttance into the genteelest 
circles ; the talent for affording amuse- 
ment procures a person a good recep- 
tion among the mass of mankind. 

The Tyrian train, admitted to the feast, 


Approach, and on the painted couches rest. 
DryvEN. 


Pretending to consult - 
Ahout the great reception of their king, 


‘| hither to come. MILTON. 


TO ADMIT, ALLOW, PERMIT, SUF- 
FER, TOLERATE. 


ADMIT, v. To admit, receive. AL- 
LOW, in French allouer, compounded 
of the intensive syllable a/ or ad and 
louer, in German loben, old German 
laubzan, }\ow German laven, Swedish 
Jofwa, Danish love, &c., Latin duus 
praise, laudure to praise, signif\ ing to 
give consent toa thing. PERMIT, in 
French permetire, Latin permitto, is 
compounded of per through or away, 
and mttio to send or let g», signifying 
to let go its way. SUFFER, in French 


souffrir, Latin suffero, is compounded - 


of sub and fero, signifying to bear 
with, TOLERATE, in Latin foleratus, 
participle of tolero, from the Greek 
rhaow to sustain, signifying also {0 bear 
or bear with. a : 

To admit is an involuntary or nega- 
tive act; to allow is voluntary and 
positive: we admit by simply not re- 
fusing or preventing; we allow by 


ADMIT. 


positively granting or complying with 
we admst that which concerns our- 
selves, or is done towards ourselves ; 
we allow that which is for the conve- 
nience of others, or what they wish to 
do: one admits the freedoms or fa- 
miliarities of those who choose to offer 
them; one allows an indulgence to a 
child. To permit is very nearly allied 
to adlow, both in sense and application, 
with this difference, that permet is more 
formal and positive, being employed in 
respect to more important matters; as 
a father permits his son to travel ; one 
man permtts another to use his name. 
To suffer. and tolerate are nearly allied 
to admit, but both are mere passive 
acts, and relate to matters which are. 
more objectionable and serious: what 
is admitted may be at most but incon- 
venient ; what is suffered may be bur- 
densome to the sufferer, if not morally 
wrong; what is tolerated is bad in 
itself, and suffered only because it can- 
not be prevented: a parent frequently 
suffers in his children what he con- 
demns in others; there are some evils 
in society which the magistrate finds 
it needful to tolerate. 

A well-regulated society will be care- 
ful not to admit of any deviation from 
good order, which may afte: wards be- 
come injurious as a practice: it fre- 
quently haipens that what has been 
allowed from indiscretion is afterwards 
claimed as a right: no earthly power 
can permit that which is prohibited 
by the divine law: when abuses are 
suffered to creep in and to take deep 
root in any established institution, it is 
difficult to bring about a reform with- 
out endangering the existence of the 
whole; when abuses therfore are not 


very grievous, it is wiser to tolerate 


them than run the risk of producing a 
greater evil. 


The Earl of Manchester being equally concerned 
with themselves, they neither could nor would ad- 
mit any parley without him. RusHworrta. 


The Lacedemonian lawgiver allowed marriages 
between thuse that had only the same mother, and 
different fathers. . PoTTer. 


Permit our ships a shelter on your shores, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oars; 
That if our prince be safe, we may renew - 


Oar destin'd course, and Italy pursue. Daypzn. 


No man can be said to enjey health, who is only 
not sick, without he feel within himself a lightsome 
and invigorating principle, which will not suffer 
him to remain idle. ” Specrartor. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an hubitual hu 


mour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by-any 
who do not wait upon him for bread. . Starve 


ADMITTANCE. 


TO ADMIT, ALLOW, GRANT. 


_ Tuxss terms are here compared only 
in regard to matters of speculation ; 
and in this case they rise in sense, AL~ 
LOW being more voluntary and posi- 


tive than ADMIT, and GRANT more: 


so than allow. What is admetted is 
that which it is either not easy or pos- 
sible for a person to deny; certain 
facts are admitted which are too 
clearly proved to be disputed: what is 
allowed is that which is agreed to 
from the conviction or feelings of the 
party allowing; it is said mostly of 
that in which the interests as well as 
the opinions of men are concerned; 
he allows that it would be good, but 
thinks that it is not practicable: what 
is granted is agreed upon as true, and 
is said most properly of abstract or 
self-evident truths; as to grant that 
two and two make four, or to take 
that for granted which is the point in 
dispute. 

Though the fallibility of man’s reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally con- 
fessed, yet the conduct of those who so williugly 
admit the weakness of human nature seems to dis- 


cover that this acknowledgment is not sincere. 
JOHNSON, 


The zealots in atheism are perpetually teasing 
their friends to come over to them, although they 
aliow that neither of them shall get any thing by 
the bargain ADDISON. 


I take it at the same time for granted that the 
immortality of the soul is sufficiently established by 
other arguments. . STEELE. 


ADMITTANCE, ADMISSION. 


Turse words diff-r according to the 
different acceptations of the primitive 
from which they are both derived ; the 
former being taken in the proper sense 
or familiar style, and the latter in the 
figurative sense or in the grave style. 
The ADMITTANCE to public places 
of entertainment is, on , articular oc- 
casions, difficult. The ADMISSION 
of irregularities, however trifling .in 
the commencement, is mostly attended 
with serious consequences. 

Assu.ance never failed to get admittance iuto the 
houses of the great. Moore. 

The Gospel has then only a free admission into the 
assent of the Oe ae when it brings a pass- 
port from a rightly disposed will. Sout. 

Admittance is properly confined to 
the receiving a person or a thing into 
a given place; admisston includes in 
itself the idea not only of receiving, 
but also the purpose of receiving. 
Whoever is admitted, or has the liberty 
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of entering any place,-whether with or 
without an object, has admittance ; 
but a person has admteston to places 
of trust, or into offices and the like. 


He has free admittance into all courts and ti- 
bunals. . Brypons, 


Others get admission into shops, or places where 
they experience hard work, hard lodgings, and 
scanty food. PENNANT, 


There is a similar distinction be- 
tween these words in their application 
to things. 

In the entertainments of conversation, such an 


open, taking ayvreexbleness, as if no thoughts of 
business could ever find admittance. - Campen, 


Tn one part (of London Bridge) had been a draw- 
bridge, useful either by way of defence, or for the 
admigsion of ships into the upper part of the river. 

. PENNANTS. 


TO ADMONISH, ADVISE. 


ADMONISH, in Latin admoneo, is 
compounded of the intensive ad and 
moneo to advise, signifying to put se- 
riously in mind. ADVISE is com- 
pounded of the Latin ad and visus, 
participle of ideo to see, signifying to 
make to see or to show. 

Admonish mostly regards the past ; 
advice respects the future. We ad- 
monish a person on the errors he has 
committed, by representing to him the 
extent and consequences of his of- 
fence; we advise a person as to his 
future conduct, by giving him rules 
and instructions. ‘Those who are most 
liable to transgress require to be ad- 
monished ; those who are most inex- 
perienced require to be advised. <Ad- 
montiion serves to put people on their 
guard against evil; advice to direct 
them in the choice of good. 

He of their wicked ways 


Shall them admonish, and before them set 
The paths of righteousness. 


My worthy friend, the clergyman, told us that he 
wondered any order of persons should think them. 
selves tou considerable to be advised. ADDISON, 


-Mu.tTon. 


ADMONITION, WARNING, CAUTION. 


ADMONITION, »v. To admonish. 
WARNING, in Saxon warnien, Ger- 
man warnen, probably from wahren to 

erceive, signifies making to see. 
CAUTION, from caveo to beware, sig- 
nifies the making beware. A guard- 
ing against evil is common to these 
terms ; but admonition expresses more 
than warning, and that more than 
cauiton. : 

An admonition respects the. moral 
conduct; it comprehends reasoning 
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and remonstrance : warning and cau- 
tion respect the personal interest or 
safety; the former comprehends a 
strong forcible representation of the 
evil to be dreaded ; the latter a simple 
apprisal of a future contingency. Ad- 


montttion may therefore frequently . 


comprehend warning; and warning 
may comprehend caution, though not 
vice versa. We admonish a person 
‘against the commission of any offence ; 
we warn him against danger; we cau- 
tion him against any misfortune. Ad- 
montitons and warnings are given by 
those who are superior In age and 
station ; cauézons by any who are pre- 
viously in possession of information. 
Parents give admonitions; ministers 
of the Gospel give warnings ; indiffer- 
ent persons give cauttons. It is neces- 
sary to admonish those who have once 
offended to abstain from a similar of- 
fence ; it is necessary to warn those of 
the consequences of sin who seem de- 
termined to persevere in a wicked 
course ; it is necessary to caution those 
against any false step who are going 
inastrange path. Admonitions should 
be given with mildness and gravity ; 
warnings with impressive force and 
warmth; cautions with clearness and 
precision. The young require fre- 
quent admonitions ; the ignorant and 
‘self-deluded solemn warnings; the in- 
experienced timely cautions. Admo- 
nitions ought to be listened to with 
sorrowful attention; warnings should 
make a deep and lasting impression ; 
cauttons should be borne in mind: 
but admonitions are too often reject- 
ed, warnings despised, and cautions 
elighted. 


At the same time that I am talking of the cruelty 
of urging people's faults with severity, I cannot but 
xewail some which men are guilty of for want of 
admonition. STEELE. 


Had we their wisdom, should we, oflen warned, 
Suill need repea‘ed warnings. and at last, 
4 thousand av ful admonitions scorn’d, 


Die self-accused of life ran all to waste? Cowpur. 


You caution’d me against their charms, 
3nt never gave me equal arms; 
Your lessons found the weakest part, 


Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Swirr. 


Admonttions are given by persons 
only ; warnings and cautions are given 
by. things .as well as persons. The 
young are admonished by the old; the 
death of friends serves as a warning to 
the survivors; the unfortunate acci- 
dents of the careless serve as a caution 
to others to avoid the like error. . 


ADORE. 


Not e’en Philander had bespoke his shroud, - 
Nor had he cause—a warning was denied. Youne. 


‘The requisition of sureties must be understoud 
rather as a caution against the repetition of the 
offence, than any immediate punishment. 

BLACKSTONE 


TO ADORE, WORSHIP. 


ADORE, in French adorer, V.atin 
adoro, that is ad and oro to pray to. 
WORSHIP, in Saxon weorthscype, is 
contracted from worthship, implying 
either the object that is worth, or the 
worth itself; whence it has been em- 
ployed to designate the action of doing 
suitable homage to the object which 
has worth, and, by a just distinction, 
of paying homage to our Maker by 
religious rites. 

Adoration is the service of the heart 
towards a Superior Being, in which we 
acknowledge our dependence and obe- 
dience by petition and thanksgiving ; 
worshtp consists in the outward form 
of showing reverence to some supposed 
superior being. Adoration can with 
propriety be paid only to the one true 
God; but worship is offered by heath- 
ens to stocks and stones. We may 
adore our Maker at all times and in 
all places, whenever the heart is lifted 
up towards him; but we worship him 
only at stated times, and according to 
certain rules. Outward signs are but 
secondary in the act of adoration; and 
in divine worship there is often nothing 
existing but the outward form. We- 
may adore without worshipping ; but 
we ought not to worship without 
adoring. 

Menander says, that ‘* God, the Lord and Father 
of all things, is alone worthy of our humble adora- 
tion, being at once the maker and giver of all bless- 
ings. CUMBERLAND. 


By reason man a Godhead can discern, 
But how he should be worshipp'd cannot learn. 
Drypen. 


TO ADORE, REVERENCE, VENERATE, 
REVERE. 


ADORE, v. To adore, worshtp, 
REVERENCE, in Latin reverentia. 
reverence or awe, implies to show 
reverence, from revereor to stand. in 
awe of. VENERATE, in Latin vene- 
ratus, participle of veneror, probably 
from venere beauty, signifying to hold 
in very high esteem tor its superior 
qualities. REVERE is another form 
of the same verb. 

Adoration has been. before con- 
sidered only in relation to our Maker; 
it may however be employed in an 


ADORE. 


improper and extended application to 
express in the strongest possible man- 
ner the devotion of the mind towards 
sensible objects. Good princes are 
frequently said to be addred by their 
subjects. . 
They (Salmasius and Sealiger) were vilified and 
tradused by them, who if they had been of their 
own communion, they had almost adored them. 
BENTLEY. 
Reverence is equally engendered by 
the contemplation of superiority, whe- 
ther of the Supreme Being as our 
Creator, or of any earthly being as 
our parent: it differs, however, from 
adoration, inasmuch as it has a mix- 
ture of fear, arising from the con- 
sciousness of weakness and depend- 
ence, or of obligations for favours re- 
ceived. Adoration in this case, as in 
the former, requires no external form; 
it is properly the homage of the mind: 
reverencing our Maker*is also an in- 
ward sentiment; but reverencing our 
parents, who are invested with a 
sacred character, includes in it an out- 
ward expression of our sentiments, by 
our deportment towards them. 
“ There is no end of his greatness.’’ The most 
exalted creature he has made is only capable of 


adoring it; none but himself can comprehend it, 
ADDISON. 


“The war protracted. and the siege delay’d, 
Were due to Hector*’s and this hero’s hand, 
Both brave alike and equal in command; 
Aénvas, not inferior in the field. Boag 
In pious reverence to the gods excell’d. Drypen. 
As sentiments of the mind, there is 
this distinction between reverence and 
veneration, that the latter has none of 
the feeling of fear which forms a part 
of the former. The contemplation of 
a sacred edifice which combines gran- 
deur with solemnity, will awaken +e- 
verence; the contemplation of any 
place rendered sacred by its antiquity 
awakens veneration. 
They, who had always been enemivs to the 


church, prevailed with him to lessen his reverence 
for it. CuARENDON. 


It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. ~ JOHNSON. 


Between the verbs to revere and to 
reverence, there is but a small shade 
of difference in the sense: the former 
denotes a sentiment of the mind only; 
the Jatter the expression of that sen- 
timent, as well as the sentiment itself. 
And had not men the hoary hean rever’d, 

And boys paid reverence when a man appear’d, 
Both must have died, though richer skins they wore, 


And saw more heaps of acorns in their store. 
Cazkcr 


ADULATE. 


Hence we say with more propriety, 
to revere, not to reverence. a name or 
memory of any one, &c. 


I revere your honourable names, 
Your useful labours, and important aims, Cowrrn.. 
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TO ADORN, DECORATE, EMBELLISH. 


ADORN, in Latin adorno, is com- 
pounded of the intensive syllable ad 
and orno, in Greek wpaw to make beau- 
tiful, signifying to dispose for the pur- 
poe of ornament. DECORATE, in 

atin decoratus, participle of decoro, 
from decorus becoming, signifies to 
make becoming. EMBELLISH, in 
French embellir, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable em or in and bellir 
or bel, in Latin bellus handsome, sig-~ 
aU to make handsome. 

e adorn by giving the best external 
appearance to a thing; we decorate by 
annexing something to improve its ap- 
pearance; we embellish by giving a 
finishing stroke to a thing that is well 
executed, or adding to the beauty of a 
thing. Females adorn their persons by 
the choice and disposal of their dress ; 
or gentlemen adorn their estates, by 
giving them the appéarance of tasteful 
cultivation: a head dress is decorated 
with flowers, or a room with paintings: 
fine writing is embellished by suitable 
flourishes. 

A few years afterwards C51) by the death of his 
father, Lord Lyttleton inherited a baronet?’s title, 
with a large estate, which though perhaps he did 
not augment, he was careful to adorn by a house of 


great elezance, and by much attention to the deco- 
ration of his park. JOHNSON, 


I shall here present my reader with a letter from 

a projector, concerning a new office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the embellishment of 
the city. ADDISON. 
Adorn and embellish are figuratively 
employed ; decorate only in the proper 
sense. Inanimate objects may be 
adorned, or the mind is adorned by 
articular virtues which are implanted 
in it; a narrative is embellished by the 
introduction of some striking incidents. 


As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn. 
Duypan. 


Milton, though he fetches this beautiful circum- 
stance from the Iliad and Amneid, does not only 
insert it as a beautiful embellishment, but makes an 
artful use of it for the proper carrying on of his 
fable. ADDISON. 


TO ADULATE, FLATTER, COMPLI- 
MENT. 
ADULATE, in Latin adu/atus, par- 


ticiple of adulor, is changed from 
adoleo to offer incense. FLATTER, 
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in French flatter, comes from flatus, 
what is light 


breath, signifying to sa 
as air. COMPLIMENT comes from 
comply, and the Latin compiaceo, to 
please greatly. — , 
We adulate by discovering in our 
actions as well as words an entire sub- 
serviency: we flatter directly by words 
expressive of admiration ; indirectly by 
actions which convey the same senti- 
“ments: we compliment by fair lan- 
guage or respectful civilities. An adu- 
fatory address .is couched in terms of 
feigned devotion to the object; a flat- 


tering address is filled with the fic- 


titious perfections of the object; a 
complimentary address is suited to the 
station of the individual and the occa- 
sion which gives rise to it. Cvurtiers 
are guilty of adulation; lovers are 
addicted to flattery ; people of fashion 
indulge themselves in a profusion of 
compliments. - 

The servile and excessive adulation of the senate 
svon convinced Tiberius that the Roman spirit had 


suffered « total change under Augustus. 
F CuMBERLAND. 


You may be sure a woman loves a man when she 
uses his expressions, tells his stories, or imitates 
‘his manner. This gives a secret delight; for imita- 
tion is a kind of artless flattery, and mightily favours 
the principle of self-love. SPECTATOR, 


I have known a hero complimented upon the 
decent majesty and state he assumed after victory. 
Porr. 


 Adulation can never be practised 
without falsehood; its means are hy- 
pocrisy and lying, its motive servile 
fear, its end private interest: flattery 
always exceeds the truth; it is ex- 
travagant praise dictated by an over- 
weening partiality, or, what is more 
frequent, by a disingenuous temper: 
compliments are not incompatible with 
sincerity, unless they are dictated from 
amere compliance with the prescribed 
rules of politeness or the momentary 
desire of pleasing. Adulation may be 
fulsome, flattery gross, compliments 
unmeaning. Adulation inspires a per- 
son with an immoderate conceit of his 
own importance; flattery makes him 
in love with himself ; compliments make 
him in good humour with himself. 
There he beheld how humbly diligent 

New adulation was; to be at hand, 

‘How ready falsehood stept; how nimbly went 


Base pick-thank flatéery, and prevents command. 

. . Danig.. 
. As on the one haud he (the upright man) is care- 
fal not to run himself into inconveniences by his 
good nature; so on the other hand, the kindness 
and good-will he possesseth to all about him is more 
than a complement or the semblance of his coun- 
tenance. : SHARP. 


from flatus, 


ADVANTAGE. 


TO ADVANCE, PROCEED. 


ADVANCE, v. to adduce, ailege, 
assign, advance. PROCEED, in Latin 
procedo, signifies to go forward. 

To advance is to go towards some 
point ; to proceed is to go onward in a 
certain course. The same distinction 
is preserved between them in their 
figurative acceptation. A person ad- 
vances in the world, who succeeds in 
his transactions and raises himself in 
society; he proceeds in his business, 
when he carries it on as he has done 
before. We advance by proceeding, 
and we proceed in order to advance. 
Some people pass their lives in the 
same situation without advancing ; 
some are always doing without pro- 
ceeding. Those who make considera. 
ble progress in Jearning stand the fair- 
est chance of advancing to dignity and 
honour. 

It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual pro- 
gress the world of life advances through a prodigious 


variety of species, before a creature is formed that 


is complete in all its senses. ApDIson. 


If the scale of being rises by such a regular pro- 
gress so high as man, we may by a parity of reasun 
suppose that it still proceeds gradualiy through 
those beings which are of a superior agers to him. 

DDI: ON. 


ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT, UTILITY 


ADVANTAGE, in French avantag . 
probably comes from the Latin adven- 
tum, participle of advento, compounded 
of ad and vento to come to, signifying 
to come to any one according to his” 
desire, or agreeably to his purpose. 
BENEFIT, in French btenfatt, Latin 
benefactum, compounded of bene well, 
and factum done, signifies done or 
made to one's wishes. UTILITY, in 
French wtilaté, Latin utilitas, and wttlts 
useful, from wior to use, signifies the 
quality of being able to be used. 

Advantage respects external or ex- 
trinsic circumstances of profit, honour, 
and. convenience; benefit respects the 
consequences of actions and events; 
utility respecis the good which can be 
drawn from the use of any object. A 
large house or a particular situation 


may have its advantages ; suitable ex-- 


ercise is attended with benefit; sun- 
dials have their wétdity in ascer‘aining 
the hour precisely by the sun. Things 
are so:d to advantage ; pe:sons ride or 
walk for the benefit of their health ; 
they purchase articles for their witlity, 


* 


ADVANTAGE. 


A good education has always its ad- 
vantages, although every one cannot 
derive the same benefit from the culti- 
vation of his talents, as all have not 
the happy art of employing their ac- 
quirements to the mght objeets: riches 
are of no uftlty unless rightly em- 
ployed. It is of great advantage to 
young people to form good connexions 
on their entrance into life; it is no less 
beneficial to their morals to be under 


the guidance of the aged and expe- | 


rienced, from whom they may draw 
many useful directions for their future 
eonduct. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in stations of life which may give 


them an oppurtunity of making their fortunes. 
ADDISON. 


For the benefit of the gentle reader, I will show 


what to turn over unread, and what to peruse. 
; STEELE, 


All from utility this law approve, 
As every private bliss must spring from social love. 
JENNINGS, 


ADVANTAGE, PROFIT. 


ADVANTAGE, v. Advantage, bene- 
ft. PROFIT, in French projite, Latin 
profectus, participle of proficto, com- 
pounded of pro and /acio, signifies that 
which makes for one’s good. 

The idea common to these terms is 
of some good received by a person. 
Advantage.is general ; it respects every 
thing which can contribute to the 
wishes; wants, and comforts of life: 
profit in its proper sense is applied to 
pecuniary advantage. Situations have 
their advantages ; trade has its projits. 

Were I a poet, I should say, that so much beauty 
set off with all the advantages of dress would be too 


powerful an antagonist over the other sex. 
GoLDSMITH, 


He does the office of a counsellor, a judge, an 
executor, and a friend, to all his acquaintance, with- 
out the profits which attend such offices. STFELE. 


Advantage may be applied either to 
the good A aced from a thing, as the 
advantage of dress, that is the ad- 
vantage derived from dress; orto the 
thing from which the good is derived, 
@s, dress is an advantage to the person. 

Nothing ts so glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
aud ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 


infinite advantages which arise from it, as a strong 
steady masculine picty. ADDISON. 


For he in a!) hie am’roue batiles, 
N’ advantage finds like goods and chattels. 


Burver. 
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Profit is always taken for that good 
which is derived from a thing. 
When a man plants a tree, he cannot be pie- 


sumed to plant it in contemplation of present pro/it. 
; BLACESTONE. 


Advantage implies something an- 


nexed to or coming to a thing acci- 


dentally; or it may be what a man 
esteems to be an advantage: profit is 
that which is real, substantial, and 
permanent. 

If we commit a smaller evil to procure a greater 


certain guilt would be thus incurred, in expectation 
of contingent advantage. GoLpsMITH, 


We are tanght to pray, not for absolute deliver- 
ance from all assaults of our enemies, but for de- 
fence in them’; becguse it is oftentimes for the glory 
of God and the profit of his eervants, that they 
should be assaulted. - Bippu.px. 


ADVERSE, CONTRARY, OPPOSITE. 


ADVERSE, in French adverse, La- 
tin adversus, participle of adverto, 
compounded of ad and verto, signifies 
turning towards or against. CON- 
TRARY, in French contraire, Latin 
contrartus, comes from conira against. 
OPPOSITE, in Latin opposttus, par- 
ticiple of oppono, is compounded of 0b 
and pono, signifying placed in th 
way. - 

Adverse respects the feelings and in- 
terests of persons; conirary regards 
their plans and purposes; opposite re- 
spects the situation and relative nature 
of things. Fortune is adverse; an 
event turns out contrary to what was 
expected; sentiments are opposite to 
each other. Circumstances are some- 
times so adverse as to baffle the best 
concerted plans; facts often prove di- 
rectly contrary to the representations 
given of them; people with opposite 
characters cannot be expected to act 
together with pleasure to either party. 

The periodical winds which were then set in were 


distinctly adverse to the course which Pizarro pro-. 
posed to steer. ROBERTSON. 


As I should be loth to offer none but instances of 
the abuse of prosperity, I am happy in recollecting. 


one very singular example of the ony sort, 
JUMBERLAND 


And as Zgeon, when with heav’n he strove, 

Stood opposite in arms to mighty Jove. Drypzn 

ADVERSE, INIMICAL, HOSTILE, RE 
PUGNANT. 


ADVERSE, v. Adverse. YNIMI 
CAL, from the Latin inimicus an 
enemy, and HOSTILE, in Latin hos- 
tilis, from hostts an enemy, signify be- 
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longing toanenemy. REPUGNANT, 
in Latin repugnans, from repugno, or 
re and pugno to fight against, signifies 
warring with 
Adverse may be applied to either 
persons or things; simical and hos- 
‘fle to persons or things personal; re- 
pugnant to things only. A person is 
adverse, or a thing is adverse to an 
object; a person, or what is personal, 
is either intmtcal or hostile to an ob- 
Jeet; one thing is repugnant to ano- 
ther. Weare adverse to a proposition, 
or cireumstances are adverse to our 
advancement ; partizans are tnimical 
to the proceedings of government, and 
hostile to the possessors of power. In 
respect to persons, adverse denotes 
merely the relation of being opposed ; 
“inimical, the spirit of the individual in 
private matters ; and Aosizle, the situa- 
tion, conduct, and temper of individuals 
or bodies in public matters. Those 
who are adverse to any undertaking 
are not likely to use their endeavours 
to ensure success; traders will be ¢nt- 
mical to the introduction of any thing 
that threatens to be injurious to their 
trade; some persons are hostile to 
establishments in religion. 


Only two soldiers were killed on the side of 
Cortes, and two officers with fifteen privates of the 
adverse faction. RoBERTSON, 


God hath shown himself to be favourable to vir- 


tue, and inimical to vice and guilt. Bia. 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes, 
Lest hostile faces blast the sacrifice. DRYDEN. 


In respect to things, what is adverse 
acts to the hinderance or disadvantage 
of the thing to which it is opposed ; as 
adverse minds, adverse circumstances, 
Sickness is adverse to the improve- 
ment of youth; what is zutmztcal acts 
directly to injury, as writings which 
are tntmical to religion, a spirit énzmt- 
cal to learning ; what is repugnant is 
in a state of positive opposition or con- 
trariety, as slavery is repugnant to the 
mild spirit of Christianity. 

Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 


pede the bark that ploughs the deep serene. 
me on = - Cowper, 


The books (in the library) were remainin_ at 
Lambeth in Or two years after Archbishop Laug 
had been put to death; when, probably fearing for 
their safety in times so inimical to learning, Mr. 
Selden sngge-ted to the University of Cambridge 
their right to them; and the whole were delivered 
into their possession. PENNANT 


. The’ exorbitant jurisdiction of the (Scotch) ec- 
elesiastical courts were founded on maxims repug- 
sent to justios. Ronrrrsox, 


ADVERSITY. 


ADVERSE, AVERSE. 


ADVERSE (». Adverse), signifying 
turned against or over against, de- 
notes simply opposition of situation, 
AVERSE. trom a and versus, signify- 
ing turned from or away from, denotes 
an active removal or separation frum. 
Adverse is therefore as applicable to in- 
animate as to animate objects; averse 
only to animate objects. When ap- 
plied to conscious agents adverse re- 
fers to matters of opinion and senti- 
ment; averse to matters of feeling. 
One is adverse to that which he thinks 
wrong; he is averse to that which op- 
poses his inclinations, habits, or in- 
terests. 


Beiore you were a tyrant I was your friend, and 
am now no otherwise your enemy than every 
Athenian must be who is adverse to your usurpa- 
tion. CuMBERLAND, 


Men relinquish ancient habits slowly, and with 
reluctance. They are averse to new experiments 
and venture upon them with timidity. .RoBEeRTson. 


ADVERSITY, DISTRESS, 


ADVERSITY signifies adverse cir- 
cumstances. DISTRESS, from the 
Latin ‘distringo, compounded of dis 
twice, and stringo to bind, signifies 
that which binds very tight, or brings 
into a great strait. 

Adversity respects external circum- 
stances, distress regards either exter- 
nal circumstances or inward feelings. 
Adversity is opposed to prosperity; 
distress to ease. Adversity is a gene- 
ral condition; distress a particular 
state. Distress is properly the highest 
degree of adversity, When a man’s 
affairs go altogether adverse to his 
wishes and hopes, when accidents: de- 
prive him of his possessions, or blast 
his prospects, he is said to be in ad- 
versity ; but when in addition to this 
he is reduced to a state of want, de- 
prived of. friends and all prospect of 
relief, his situation is that of real dis- 
tress. Adversity is trying, distress is 
overwhelming. Every man is liable 
to adversity, although few are reduced 
to distress but by their own fault, 


The other extreme which these considerations 
should arm the heart of a man against, is utter de. 
spondency of mind in a time of pressing adversity. 

Soutn. 


Most men who are at length delivered from nny 
great distress, indeed find that they are so b wayy 
they never thought of. UTK 


ADVICE. 


TO ADVERTISE, PUBLISH. 


ADVERTISE, from the Latin ad- 
verto, compounded of ad and verto to 
turn to, signifies to turn the attention 
toathing. PUBLISH, in Latin pud- 
fico, that is, facere publicum, signifies 
to make pub ic. | 

Adveritse denotes the means, and 
publish the end. To advertise is to 
direct the public attention to any event, 
Dy means of a printed circular; pub- 
ltsh is to make known either by oral or 
printed communication. We publish 
by advertising, but we do not always 
advertise when we publish, Mercan- 
tile and civil transactions are conducted 
by means of advertisements. Extra- 
ordinary circumstances are speedily 
published in a neighbourhood by cir- 
cula‘ing from mouth to mouth. 

Every man that advertises his own excellence 
should write with some conscivusness of a character 


which dares to call the attention of the public. 
JOHNSON. 


The criticisms which I have hitherto published 
have been made with an intention rather to dis- 
cover beauties and excellences in the writers of my 
own time, than to pudlish any of their faults and 
imperfections. ADDISON. 


ADVICE, COUNSEL, INSTRUCTION, 


ADVICE, v. To Admonish. COUN- 
SEL, in French consetl, Latin const- 
dium, comes from constlio, compounded 
of con and salto to leap together, sig- 
nifying to run or act in accordance; 
and in an extended sense implies 
deliberation, or the thing deliberated 
upon, determined, and prescribed. IN- 
STRUCTION, in French instruction, 
Latin enstructto, comes from tn and 
struo to dispose or regulate, signifying 
the thing laid down by way of regu- 
lating, : 

The end of all the actions implied by 
these words is the communication of 
knowledge, and all of them include the 
uccessory idea of superiority, either of 
age, station, knowledge, or talent. Ad- 
vice flows from superior professional 
knowledge, or an acquaintance with 
things in general ; counsel regards 
superior, wisdom, or a superior ac- 
quaintance with moral principles and 
practice; instruction respects superior 
local knowledge in particular transac- 
tions. A medica] man gives advice to 
his patient; a father gives counsel to 
his children; a counsellor gives advtce 
to his client in points of law; he re- 
eeives instructions from him in matters 


of fact. Advice should be prudent and 
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cautious; counse, sage and delibera- 
tive; instructions clear and positive. 
Advice is given on all the concerns of 
life, important or otherwise; counsel 
is employed for grave and weighty 
matters ; instruction is used on official 
occasions. Men of business are best 
able to give advice in mercantile trans- 
actions. In all measures that involve 
our future happiness, it is prudent to 
take the counsel of those who are more 
experienced than ourselves. An am- 
bassador- must not act without - 
structions from his court. — 


In what manner can one give advice to a youth in 
the pursuit and possession of pleasure? STEELE. 


Young persons are commonly inclined to slight 
the remarks and counsels of their elders, JOHNSON. 


Some convey their instructons to us in the best 
chosen words. ApDISON. 


AFFABLE, COURTEOUS. 


_ AFFABLE, in Latin affadilis, from 
af or ad to, and for to speak, signifies 
ready to speak or be spoken with, and 
is particularly applied to persons in a 
higher condition; princes and nobles 
are commonly said to be affable when 
they converse freely with those not in 
the same condition. 


Charles (II.), says Cibber, was often seen here 
(in St. James’s Park) amidst crowds of spectators, 
feeding his ducks and playing with his dogs, and 
passing his idle moments in affability even to the 
meanest of his subjects; which .made him to he 
adored by the common people. PENNANT. 

Affability is prope:ly confined to ver- 
bal communication; but COURTE- | 
OUSNESS, from the word court, sig- 
nifying afier the manner of a court or 
courtier, refers to actions and manners ; 
affability flows from the natural tem- 
per; courteousness from good-breed- 
ing, or the acquired temper. 


She sighs and says, forsooth, and cries heigho! 
She’ll take ill words o' th’ steward and the servants, 


Yet answer affably.and modestly. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCRER. 


Whereat the Elfin knight with speeches gent 

Him first saluted, who, well as he might, ; 

Him fair salutes again, as seemeth cvurteous ply 
EST. 


AFFAIR, BUSINESS, CONCERN. 


AFFAIR, in French affatre, is com- 
pounded of af or ad and fasre, in Latin 
facio to make or do,. signifying the 
thing that is made, done, or that takes 
place for a person, or for a given pur- 
pose. BUSINESS, from busy (v. Ac- 
tive), signifies the thing that makes or 
interests a person, or with which he is . 
busy or occupied. CONCERN, in 
French concerner, Latin concerno, come. 


AFFECT. 


pounded of com and cerno to look, 
signifies the thing looked at, thought 
of, or taken part in. 

An affair is what happens; a dust- 
ness is what busies; a concern is what 
is felt. An affair is general; it re- 
spects one, many, or all: every dust- 
ness and concern is an affair, though 
not vice versd. Business and concern 
are personal; dusiness is that which 
engages the altention; concern is that 
which interests the feelings, prospects, 
. and condition, advantageously or other- 
wise. An affair is important; a bust- 
ess is serious 5; ¥ concern momentous, 
The usurpation of power is an affatr 
which interests a nation ; the adjusting 
a difference is a bustness most suited 
to the ministers of religion; 10 make 
one’s peace with one’s Maker is the 
concern of every individual. Affairs 
are administered; business is trans- 
acted; concerns are managed. 
affairs of the world are administered 
by a Divine Providence. Those who 
are in the practice of the law require 
peculiar talents to fit them for trans- 
acting the complicated business, which 
perpetually offers itself. Some men are 
so involved in the affairs of this world, 
as to forget the concerns of the next, 
which ought to be nearest and dearest 
to them. 


I remember in Tully's epistle, in the recom- 
mendation of a man to an affair which had no 
manner of relation to money, it is said, you may 
trust him, for he is a frugal man. STEELE. 


We may indeed say that our part does not suit us, 
and that we could perform another better; but thia, 
says Epictetus, is not our business. ADDISON. 
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The sense of other men ought to prevail over us 
m things of less consideration; but uot in concerns 
where truth and hunour are engaged. STEELE. 


TO AFFECT, CONCERN. 


AFFECT, in French afecter, Latin 
affectum, participle of afficto, com- 
pounded of ad and facio to do or act, 
signifies to act upon. CONCERN (2. 
Afar). | 

Things affect us which produce any 
change in our outward circumstances ; 
they concern us if connected with our 
circumstances In any shape. What- 
ever affects must concern ; but all that 
concerns does not affect. The price of 
corn affects the interest of the seller; 
and therefore it concerns him to keep 
it up, without regard to the public 
He or injury. Things affect either 
persons or things but the , 
persons «nly. i 


n affects the hay or 


The - 


AFFECT. 


corn; and these matters concern every 
one more or less. | 

We see that every different species of sensible 
creatures hag its different notions of beauty, and 


that each of them is affected with the beauties o. 
its own kind, ADDISON. 


This gives all Europe, in my opinion, too close 
and connected a concern in what is done in France, 
Burxx. 

Affect and concern have an analogous 
meaning likewise, when taken for the in- 
fluence on the mind. We are affected by 


things when our affections only are_ 


awakened by them: we are concerned 
when our understanding and wishes are 
engaged. We may be affected either with 
joy or sorrow: we are concerned only ina 
painful manner. People of tender sen- 
sibility are easily affected: irritable 
people are concerned about trifles. It 
is natural for every one to be affected 
at the recital of misfortunes ; but there 
are people of so cold and selfish a cha- 
racter as not to be concerned about any 
thing which does not immediately a/- 


. fect their own persons or property. 


An ennobling property of it (religions pleasure) 
is, that it is such a pleasure that it never satiates ; 
for it properly «fects the spirit, and a spirit feels 
no weariness. Sours, 


Without concera he hears, but hears from far, 
Of tumults, and descents, and distant war. 
DrvpEn. 


TO AFFECT, ASSUME. 


AFFECT, in this sense, derives its 
origin immediately from the Latin 
affecto to desire after eagerly, signify- 
ing to aim at or aspire after. AS- 
SUME, in Latin assumo, compounded 
of as or ad and sumo to take, signifies 
to take to one’s self. 

To affect is to use foreed efforts to 
appear to have that which one has 
not ; to assume is to appropriate to one’s 
self that which one has no right to 
have. One affects to have fine feelings, 
and assumes great importance. Affec- 
tation springs from the desire of ap- 
pearing better than we really are; 
assumption frown the thinking ourselves 
better than we really are. We affect 
the virtues which we have not; we 
assume the character which does noi 
belong to us. An affected person is 
always thinking of others; an assum- 
ing person thinks only of himself 
The affected man strives to gain ap- 
plause by appearing to be what he 1s 
not; the assuming man demands re- 
spect upon the ground of what he 


supposes himself to be. Hypocrisy is 
often the companion of affectation 


AFFECTED. 


self-conceit always that of assump- 
tion. . ; 


In conversation the medium is neither to «ffect © 


silence or eloquence. . STERNE. 


Laughs not the heart when giants big with pride 
Assume the pompous port, the martial part? 


Cuurcuitt, * 


To affect is always taken in a bad 
sense; buf to assume may be some- 
times an indifferent action at least, if 
not justifiable. Men always affect that 
which is supposed to please others, in 
order to gain their applause; but they 
sometimes assume a name or an autho- 
rity, which is no more than the:r just 
right. | 

He had the apleen oe ae degree, and affected 
an extravagant behaviour. BURNET. 


This when the various god had urg’d in vain, 


He straight assun’d his native form again. § Pore. 


TO AFFECT, PRETEND TO. 


AFFECT, v. To affect, concern. 
PRETEND, in Latin pretendo, that is, 
pre and tendo, signifies to hold or 
stretch one thing before another by 
wavy of a blind. - 

These terms are synonymous only in 
the bad sense of setting turth to others 
what is not real: we affect by putting 
on a false air; we pretend by making 
a false declaration. Art is employed 
in affecting ; assurance and self-com- 
placency in pretending. A person 
affects not to hear what it is convenient 
for him not to answer; he pretends to 
have forgotten what it is convenient 
for him not to recollect. One affects 
the manners of a gentleman, and pre- 
tends to gentility of birth. One affects 
the character and habits of a scholar; 
one preiends to learning. To affect the 

ualities which we have not spoils 
those which we have; to pretend to 
attainments which we have not made, 
obliges us 'o have recourse to false- 
hoods in order to escape detection. 
Self quite put off, affects with too much art 


To put on Woodward in each mangled part. 
CHURCHILL. 


There is something so natively great und good in 
@ person that is truly devout, that an awkward man 
may as well pretend to be genteel as an hypocrite 
to be pious, —~ STEELE. 


AFFECTED, DISPOSED. 


AFFECTED (wv. To affect, concern) 
signifies moved or acted upon by any 
particular circumstance, as to be a/- 
fected at any spectacle. DISPOSED, 
from dispose'‘o settle or put in order, 
signifies settled or determined as to 
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one’s purpose; as disposed to do a 
good turn. —— 

She 
the sane manver? fori the epirit wasn steind and 
gentle humour her rage was not very violent. 

Porrer, | 

When Jove, disposed to tempt Saturnia’s spleen, - 
Thus wak’d the fury of his partial queen. Poprr. 

Affected likewise signifies to be af~ 
fected with a particular sentiment, 
which brings it nearer to the sense of 
disposed in denoting a state of mind, 
but disposed in this case implies a 
settled if not an habitual temper, affec- 
tion a temporary and partial state: 
subjects are either well or ill affected 
to their government: people are either 
well or 111 disposed as regards their 
meral character or principles. 

He being designed governor of the city of Dublin, 
landed there the last day of December, 1641, to the 


great joy and comfort of all his Majesty’s protestant 
and well affected subjects, TEMPLE 


Private life, which is the nursery of the Common- 
wealth, is yet in general pure and dispused to virtue. 
BURKE. 


AFFECTION, LOVE. 


AFFECTION, from the verb affect 
(v. To affect), denotes the state of be- 
ing kindly affected towards a person. 
LOVE, in low German J/eeve, high Ger- 
man liebe, like the English lef, low 
German leef, high German eb dear or 
pleasing, is connected with the Latin 
hibet it is pleasing, and by metathesis, 
with the Greek geAo¢ dear, signifying 
the state of holding a person dear. 

These two words are comparable, in- | 
asmuch as they denote a sentiment 
towards any object: they differ both 
in the nature of the object and the 
nature of the sentiment. A/fectton is 
private or confined to one or more par- 
ticular individuals ; dove is either gene- 
ral or particular, it either embraces all 
objects capable of awakening the sen- 
timent, or it is confined to particular 
objects: in the former case love’ ex- 
presses the sentiment of the Divine 
Being towards all his creatures, and 
also that of man to the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Those who will not feel Him in hia love, will be 
sure to feel him in his displeasure. - Anpisow 

When applied to particular objects, 
love is a much warmer sentiment than 
affection. The latter subsists between 
persons of the same sex, the former in 
a particular manner between persons of 
a different sex. . Affection is a tender 
and durable sentiment, a ‘chastened 
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feeling under the control of the under- 
standing which promises no more 
pleasure than it gives ; Jove is an ardent 
sentiment which, as between the sexes, 
has all the characteristics of a passion; 
being exclusive,restless, and fluctuating. 
Love may subsist before marriage, but 
it must terminate in affection in order 
to ensure happiness after marriage. 
But thou whose years are more to mine allied, 


No fate my vow'd affection shall divide 


From thee, heroic youth ! DrypEn. 


The poets, the moralists, the painters, in all their 
@escriptions, allegories, and pictures, have repre- 
sented Jove as a soft torment, a bitter sweet, a pleas- 
ing pain, or an agreeable distress. ADDISON, 

Between the words i haria and love 
there is this further distinction, that 
the former does not always imply a 
kindly or favourable sentiment; there 
may be an ill as well as a good affec- 
tion: the affections of a people to a 
government may be various: the affec- 
tton ofa prince may change from favour 
to disfavour towards a subject. 

Though every man might give his vote which 
way he pleased, yet, if he thwarted the Roman de- 


signs, he was looked upon with a jealous eye, as an 
ill affected person. . PoTTeR. 


AFFECTIONATE, KIND, FOND. 


AFFECTIONATE, from affection 
(v. Affection), denotes the quality of 
having affection. KIND, from the word 
kind kindred or famiiy, denotes the 
quality or feeling engendered by the 
family tie. FOND, from the Saxon 
fandtan to gape, and the German /inden 
to find or seek, denotes a vehement 
attachment to a thing. , 

Affectionate characterizes the feel 
ing ; kind has mostly a reference to 
the action: affectionate is directed to a 
particular object ; Aind to objects gene- 
rally. Relations are affecitonate to 
each other, persons may be kind to 
any one, even to mere strangers. 


Faithful remembrancer of one so dear! 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here; 
Who biddest me honour with an artless song, 
Affecttonate, a mother lost so long. 

Cowrsn. On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 

Richard was particularly kind to his ‘favourite 

city (Chester). PENNANT. 

So towards animals generally we may 

be kind, and towards favourite animals 
affectionate. _ 

“They (the Arabs) never beat or correct their 
horses, but treat them with hindzess, even with a/- 
fection. 430LDs MITH. 

As epithets these terms observe the 
same distinction; a-mother or a child 
is affectionate ; a master kind looks, 


AFFIRM, 


or whatever serve to express rte 
are said most appropriately to be affec- 
ttonate , offices or any actions prompted 
by the general sentiment of kindness - 
are called kind. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sider, - 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and 


affectivnate looks which we cast upon one another, 
ADDISON. 


Affectionate and kind are always 
taken in the good sense for a proper 
sentiment ; fondness is an excess of 
liking for any object, which, whether it 
be a person or a thing, is more or less 
reprehensible; children are always fond 
of whatever affords them pleasure, or of 
whoever gives them indulgences. 

Riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a fooi- 


ish elation of heart, and too preat fondness for the 
present world. . ADDISON, 


TO AFFIRM, ASSEVERATE, ASSURE, 
VOUCH, AVER, PROTEST. 


AFFIRM, in French affermir, Latin 
afirmo, compounded of af or ad and 
Jirmo to strengthen, signifies to give 
strenuth to what has been said. AS- 
SEVERATE, in Latin asseveratus, 
participle of assevero, compounded of 
as or ad and severus, signifies to make 
strong and positive. ASSURE, in 
French assurer, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable as or ad and sure, 
signifying to make sure. VOUCH is 
probably changed from vow. AVER, 
in French averer. is compounded of the 
intensive syllable a@ or ad and verus 
true, signifying to bear testimony to 
the truth. PROTEST, in French pro- 
tester, Latin protesto, is compounded 
of pro and festor to call to witness as 
to what we think about a thing. Ail 
these terms indicate an expression of a 
person's conviction. 

In one sense, to affirm is to declare 
that a thing is, in opposition to denying 
or declaring that it is not ; in the sense 
here chosen it signifies fo declare a 
thing as a fact on our credit. To asse- 
verate is to declare it with confidence. 
To vouch is to rest the truth of another’s 
declaration on our own responsibility. 
To aver is to express the truth of a 
declaration unequivoeally. To protest 
is to declare a thing solemnly, and with 
strong marks of sincerity. Affirmations 
are made of the past and present; a 
person afirms what he has seen and 
what he sees. Asseverations are strong 
affirmations, made in cases of doubt to 
remove every impression disadvanta- 


AFFIRM 


geous to one’s sincerity. Assurances 
are made of the past, present, and 
future ; they mark the conviction of the 
speaker as to what has been, or is, and 
his intentions as to what shall be; they 
are appeals to the estimation which 
another has in one’s word. Vouching 
is an act for another; it is the sup- 
porting of another's assurance by our 
own. Averring is employed in matters 
of fact ; we aver as to the accuracy of 
details ; we aver on positive knowledge 
{hat sets aside ajl question. Protesta- 
tions are stronger than either assevera- 
tions or assurances; they are accom- 
panied with every act, look, or gesture, 
that can tend to impress conviction on 
another. 7 
Affirmations are employed in giving 
evidence, whether accompanied with an 
oath or not ; liars deal much in asseve- 
rations and protestations. People as- 
severate in order to produce a conviction 
of their veracity; they proéest in order 
{o obtain a belief of their innocence ; 
they 
believed. Assurances are altogether 
personal; they are always made to 
satisfy some one of what they wish to 
know and believe. We ougkt to be 
sparing of our assurances of regard for 
another. Whenever we afirm any 
thing on the authority of another, we 
ought to be particukarly cautious not 
to vouch for its veracity if it be not 
unquestionable. | 


An infidel, and fear ? 
Fear what? a dream? a fable ?—How thy dread, 
Unwilling evidence, and therefore strong, 
Affords my cause an undesign’d support 
How disbelief affirms what it denies Younea. 


I judge in this case as Charles the Second vic- 
tualled his navy, with the bread which one of his 
dogs chose of several pieces thrown before him, rather 
than trust to the asseverattons of the eee 

TEELE. 


My learned friend assured me that the earth had 
lately received a shock from a comet that crossed its 
vertex. —~ STEELE. 


All the great writers of the Augustan age, for 
whom singly we have so great an esteem, stand up 
together as vouchers for one another’s reputatiun. 

ADDISON. 


Among ladies, he positively averred that non- 
sense was the most prevailing part of eloquence, and 
had so litéle complaisance as to say, ‘‘ a woman is 
never taken by her reason, but alwaysby her passion.” 

STEELE. 


TO AFFIRM, ASSERT. 


AFFIRM, v. To affirm, asseverate. 
ASSERT, in Latin aseertus, participle 
of assero, compounded of as or ad and 
sero to connect, signifies to connect 
words into a proposition. To.afirm is 


aver where they expect to be 
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said of facts; to assert, of vpinions 
we affirm what we know; we assert 
what we believe. Whoever afirms 
what he does not know to be true is 
guilty of falsehood; whoever asserts 
what he cannot prove to be true is 
guilty of folly. We contradict an 
affirmation; we confute an assertion. 
That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed 
always unentangled through the snares of life, it 


would be prejudice and temerity to affirm. 
Jounson’s Lire or Cotiims 


It is asserted by a tragic poet, that “ est miser 
nemo nisi comparatus, —* no man is miserable, but 
as he is compared with cthers happier than himself.” 

. This position is not strictly and philosophically true. 
JouNezon. 


TO AFFIX, SUBJOIN, ATTACH, 
ANNEX. 


AFFIX, in Latin a@fizus, participle 
of afigo, compounded of. af or ad and 
Jigo to fix, signifies to fix to a thing. 
SUBJOIN is compounded of sub and 
join, signifying to join to the lower or 
farther extremity of a body. ATTACH, 
v. To adhere. ANNEX, in Latin an- 
nexus, participle of annecto, com- 
pounded of az or ad and necto to knit, 
signifies to knit or tie to a thing. 

To afiz is to put any thing as an 
essential to any whole; to subjuin is to 
put any thing as a subordinate part to 
a whole: in the former case the part to 
which it is put is not specified ; in the 
latter the syllable swb specifies the 
extremity as the part: to attach is to 
make one person or thing adhere to 
another by a particular tie mostly in 
the moral sense; to annex is to bring 
things into a general connexion with 
each other. A title is affixed to a book ; 
a few lines are subjoined to a letter by 
way of postscript ; we atiach blame to 
a person; acertain territory is annexed 
tua kingdom. Le'ters are affixed to 
words in order to modify their sense, or 
names are affixed to ideas: it is neces- 
sary to subjoin remarks to what requires 
illustration: we are apt from prejudice 
or particular circumstances to attack 
disgrace to certain professions, which 
are not only useful but important: 
papers are annexed by way of appendix 
to some important transaction, 

He that has settled in his mind determined ideas, | 


with names affived to them, will be able ¢o discern 
their differences one from another, Locxe. 


In justice to the opinion which T would wish to 
impress of the amiable character of Pisistratus, 1 
subjoin to this paper some exp-anation of the wort 
tyrant. . CUMBERLAND. 

As our nature is at present constituted, attached 
by so many strong connexions to the world. of sense 

Py 


AFFLICT 


znd enjoying a communication so feeble and distant 
with the world of spirits, we need fear no danger 
from cultivating intercourse with the latter as much 
8s possible. Bua. 


The evils inseparably annexed to the present con- 
tition are numerous and afflichive. Jounson. 
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TO AFFLICT, DISTRESS, TROUBLE. 


AFFLICT, in Latin affictus, par- 
ticiple of afiigo, compounded of af or 
ad and figo, in Greek Bw to press 
hard, signifies to bear upon any one, 
DISTRESS, v. Adversity. TROUBLE 
signifies to cause a tumult, from the 
Latin turba, Greek rupBn 0 SopuBoc, a 
tumult. | 

When these terms relate to outward 
circumstances, the first expresses more 
than the second, and the second more 
. Shan the third. People are afflicted 
with grievous maladies. The mariner 
is distressed for want of water in the 
midst of the wide ocean; or an embar- 
rassed tradesman is distressed for moncy 
to maintain his credit. The mechanic 
iS troubled for want of proper tools, or 
the head of a family for want of good 
domestics. 

Ail ay len lows end sedesiagle, Pian 


{ often did beguile her of her tears 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 


That my youth suffered. SuaksPEaRE. 
The boy so troubles me 
‘Tis past enduring. SHAKSPEARX. 


When they respect the inward feel- 
ings, afflict conveys the idea of deep 
soriow ; distress that of sorrow mixed 
with anxiety ; ¢roub/e that of pain in a 
smaller degree. The death ofa parent 
afficts ; the misfortunes of our family 
and friends distress; crosses in trade 
and domestic inconveniences trouble, 
In the season of affliction prayer affords 
the best consolation and surest support. 
The assistance and sympathy of friends 
serve to relieve destress, We may often 
help ourselves out of our troubles, and 
temove the evil by patience and per- 
‘severance. Affictions may be turned 
to benefits if they lead a man to turn 
inwardly into himself, and examine the 
state of his heart and conscience in the 
sight of his Maker. The distresses of 
human life often serve only to enhance 
the value of our pleasures when we 
regainthem. Among the trowbles with 
which we are daily assailed, many of 
them are too trifling for us to be frnu- 
bled by them, 7h s 


“We last aight received a piece of ill-news at our 
stath alia verv sensibly affiicted every ane of us. I 


AFFORD 


question not but.my readers themselves will be 

troubled at the hearing of it. To keep them no 

longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverly ia dead. 
ADDISON. 


While the mind capping reat distress, it 18 acted 
apon and never acts, and by indulging in this con- 
templation it becomes more and more unfit fur peice 

: -RAIG, 


AFFLICTION, GRIEF, SORROW. | 


AFFLICTION, ». To Afact. GRIEF 
from grieve, in German gramen, Swed- 
ish gramga, &c. SORROW, in Ger- 
man sorge, &c., signifies care, as well 
as sorrow. 7 

All these words mark a state of suf- 
fering which differs either in the degree 
or the cause, or in both. Afftciton is 
much stronger than grief; it lies deeper 
in the soul, and arises from a more. 
powerful cause; the loss of what is 
most dear, the continued sickness of 
our friends, or a reverse of fortune, will 
a'l cause affliction: the misfortunes of 
others, the failure of our favourite 
schemes, the troubles of our country, 
will occasion us grief. Sorrow is less 
than grief; it arises from the untoward . 
circumstances which perpetually arise 
in life. A disappointment, the loss of 
a game, our own mistake, or the negli- 
gences of others, cause sorrow. Affiic- 
tion lies too deep to be vehement ; it 
discovers itself by no striking marks in 
the exterior; it is lasting and does not 
cease when the external causes cease to 
act: grief may be violent, and discover 
itself by loud and indecoreus signs; it 
is transitory, and ceases even before the 
cause which gave birth to it: sorrow 
discovers itself by a simple expression, 
it is still more transient than grief, not 
existing beyond the moment in which it 
is produced. A person of a tender mind 
is afflicted at the remembrance of his 
sins; he is grieved at the consciousness 
of his fallibility and proneness to error; 
he is sorry for the faults which he has 
committed. Afitction is allayed: grief 
subsides: sorrow is soothed. ; 

1 do remember now: henceforth I'll bear 


Afftiction, till it do cry out itself . 
Enough, enough, and die. SHAXSPEARE. 


The melancholy silence that follows here upon, and 
continues until he has recover.d himaelf enough to 
reveal his mind to his friend, raises in the spectators 
a grief that is inexpressible, ADDISON. 


The most agrecahle objects recall the sorrow for 
her with whom he used to enjoy them. Appison. 


TO AFFORD, YIELD, PRODUCE. — 


AFFORD is probably changed from 
aferred,and comes from the Latin afero, 
compounded of af or ad and jfero, sig- 


AFFORD 


nifying, to bring to a person. YIELD, 
in Saxon ge/dan, German gelten to pay, 
restore, or give the value, is probably 
connected with the Hebrew dlad to breed, 
or bring forth, PRODUCE, in Latin 
produco, compounded of pro forth and 
duco to bring, signifies to bring out or 
into existence, | | 
- With aff-rd is associated the idea of 
communicating a part or property of 
some substance to a person, by way of 
supply to his wants: meat affords nou- 
rishment to those who make use of it; 
the sun affords light and heat to all 
living creatures. 

The generous man in the ordinary acceptation, 
without respect of the demands of his family, will 
soon find upon the foot of his account that he has 
sacrificed to fools, knaves, flattercrs, or the deserv- 
edly unhappy, all the opportunities of affurding auy 
future assis.:ance where it ought to be. STEELE. 

To yield is the natural operation of 
any substance to give up or impart the 
parts or properties inherent in it; it is 
the natural surrender which an object 
makes of itself: trees yield fruit; the 
seed yields grain; some sorts of grain 
do not yield much in particular svils, 
and in an extended application trees may 
be said to yze/d a shade. 


Their vines a shadow to th-ir race shall yteld, 


And the same hand that sowed shall reap the jield. 


Pore. 
Produce conveys the idea of one thing 
causing another to exist, or to spring 
out of it; it is a species of creation, the 
formation ofa new substance: the earth 
produces a variety of fruits; confined 
air will produce an explosion. 
Their sharpen’d ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Drypen. 
In the moral application they are 
similarly distinguished : nothing affords 
so great a scope for ridicule as the follies 
of fashion; ‘hothing ytedds so much 
satisfaction as religion; nothing pro- 
duces so much mischief as the vice of 
drunkenness. 


‘This is the consolation of all good men unto whom 
his ubiquity affurdeth continual comfort and seouty: 
ROWN. 


The mind of man desireth evermore to know the 
truth, according to the most infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yield. Hooker. 

In the times we are now surveying, the Christian 
religion showed its full force and efficacy on the 
minds of men, and many examples demonstrated 
what great and generous souls it was capable of 


producing. ADDISON. 

AFFORD, ». To afford, yield. 
SPARE, in German sparen, Latin 
_parco, Hebrew perek to preserve, sig- 


TO AFFORD, SPARE.. 


_turn of reason; He spends his time in 


AFFRONT. 5} 


nifies here to lay apart for any parti- 
cular use. al : ee 

The idea of deducting from one’s pro- 
verty with convenience is common to 
these terms ; but afford respects solely 
expenses which are no more than com 
mensurate with our income; spare is 
said of things in general, which we 
may part with without any sensible 
diminution of our comfort. There are 
few so destitute that they cannot afford 
something for the relief of others, who 
ure more destitute. He who has two 
things of a kind may easily spare one. 
Accept whate’er 2neas can afford, 


Untouch’d thy arms, untaken be thy sword. 
Drypen. 


How many men, in the common concerns of life, 
lend sums of money which they ar®@ not able to 
spare ! ' ADDISON 


AFFRONT, INSULT, OUTRAGE, 


AFFRONT, in French afronte, 
from the Latin ad and frons, the fore- 
head, signifies flying in the face of a 
person. INSULT, in French insulte, 
comes from the Latin insulio to dance 
or leap upon. The former of these 
actions marks defiance, the latter scorn 
and triumph. OUTRAGE is com- 
pounded of out or utter and rage or vto- 
lence, signifying an act of extrem 
violence. ; 

An affront is a mark of reproach 
shown in the presence of others; it 
piques and mortifies: an mmsult is an 
attack made with insolence ; it irritates 
and provokes: an &.frage combines all 
that is offensive ; it wounds and injures. 
An intentional breach of politeness. is 
an affront: if coupled with any external 
indication of hostility it is an ¢msult : if 
it break forth into personal violence it | 
is an outrage. Captious people construe 
every innocent freedom into an affront. 
When people are ina state ofanimosity, 
they seek opportunities of offering’ each 
other insults. Intoxication or violent | 
passion impel men to the commission of 
outrages. oe 

The person thus conducted, who was Hannibal 
seemed muel disturbed, and could not forbear com- 


plaining to the board of the affroais he had met with 
among the Roman historians. A.vppnon. 


It may very reasonably be expected that the old 
draw upon themselves the greatest part of those 
insults which they so much lament, and that. age is 
rarely despised but when it is contemptible. 

»« JOHNSON, 


This is the round of a passionate man’s life; he 
contracts debts when he is furious, which his virtue, 
if he has virtue, obliges him to discharge at the re- 
outrage and 


repm stion. Tounson. 
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AFTER. 


AFRAID, FEARFUL, TIMOROUS, 
TIMID. 


’' AFRAID is changed from afeared, 
signifying ina state of fear. FEARFUL, 
as the words of which it is compounded 
imply, signifies full of fear. TIMOR- 
OUS and TIMID come from the Latin 
timidus fearful, itmor fear, and émeo 
to fear. 


The first of these epithets denotes a 
temporary state, the three last a habit 
of the mind. Afraid may be used either 
in a physical or moral application, either 
as it relates to ourselves only or to 
others ; fearful and timorous are applied 
only physically and personally ; ¢zzd is 
mostly uséd in a moral sense. It is the 
character of the fearful or fimorous person 
to be afraid of what he imagines would 
hurt himself; it is not necessary for the 
prospect of danger to exist in order to 
awaken fear in such a disposition: itis 
the characteristic of the ¢2mzd person to 
be afraid of offending or meeting with 
something painful from others; a per- 
son of such a disposition is prevented 
from following the dictates of his own 
mind. Between fearful and timorous 
there is little distinction, either in sense 
or application, except that we say /eur- 
ful of a thing, not tzmorous of a thing. 

To be always afraid of losing life is, indeed, 


scarcely to enjoy a iife that can deserve the care of 
preservation. JOHNSON, 


By I know not what impatience of raillery, he is 
wonderfully fearful of being thought too great a 
believer. . STEELE. 
Then birds in airy space might safely move, 

And tim’rous hares on heaths securely rove. 
DrypeEN, 


He who brings with him iuto a clamorous multi- 
tude the timidity of recluse speculation, will suffer 
himself to be driven by a burst of laughter from the 
Surtresses of demonstration. : JOHNSON. 


AFTER, BEHIND. 


AFTER respects order; BEHIND 
respects. position. One runs after a 
person, or stands behind his chair. After 
is used either figuratively or literally ; 
behind is used only literally. -Men hunt 
after amusements; misfortunes come 
after one another: a garden lies behind 
a house; a thing is concealed behind 
abush, ~- 7 | 
rere like the oe ay per night. 
ci s | Dryven. 
He first, and close behind him followed she, 

For such was Proserpine’s severe decree, DRr7D2N. 


AGGRAVATE 


TO AGGRAVATE, IRRITATE, PRO- 
VOKE, EXASPERATE, TANTALIZE. 
AGGRAVATE, in Latin aggrava- 


‘tus, participle of aggravo, compounded 


of the intensive syllable ag or cd and 
gravo to make heavy, signifies to make 
very heavy. IRRITATE, in Latin 


trritatus, participle of irrtio, which is a 


frequentative from tra, signifies to excite 
anger. PROVOKE, in French provo- 
quer, Latin provoco, compounded of pro 
torth, and voco to call, signifies to chal- 
lenge ordefy. EXASPERATE, Latin 
exrusperatus, participle of exaspero, is 
compounded of the intensive syllable ex 
and asper rough, signifying to make 
things exceedingly rough. . TANTAL- 
IZE, in French tantaliser, Greek ravra- 
AiZw, comes from Tantalus, a king of 
Phrygia, who, having offended the gods, 
was destined by way of punishment, to 
stand up to his chin in water with a tree 
of fair fruit hanging over his head, both 
of which, as he attempted to allay his 
hunger and thirst, fled from his touch. 
All these words, except the first, refer 
to the feelings of the mind, and in fa- 
miliar discourse that also bears the same. 
signification ; but otherwise respects the 
outward circumstances. The crime of 
robbery is aggravated by any circum- 
stances of cruelty; whatever comes 
across the feelings trritates ; whatever 
awakens anger provokes; whatever - 
heightens this anger extraordinarily 
exasperates ; whatever raises hopes in 
order to frustrate them tantalizes. An 
appearance of unconcern for the offence 
and its consequences aggravaies the 
guilt of the offender: a grating harsh 
sound trritates if long continued and 
often repeated: angry words provoke, 
particularly when spoken with an air of 
defiance: when to this are added bitter 
taunts and multiplied provocations, they 
exrasperate : the weather by its frequent 
changes tanializes those who depend 
upon it foramusement. Wicked people 
aggravate their transgression by vio- 
lence: susceptible and nervous people 
are most easily ¢rritated ; proud people 
are quickly provoked; hot and fiery 
people are soonest exasperated ; those 
who wish for much, and wish for it 
eagerly, are oftenest tantalized. 


As if nature had not sown evils enough in life. we 
are c:ntinuallyadding grief to grief, and aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another. - Avpison, 

He trritated many of his friends in London av 
much by his letters, that they withdrew their contri- 
butions,  -- Jonnson'’s Livz or Savacr. 


AGITATION. 


_ She animadversions of critics are commonly such 
as may easily provoke the sedutest writer to some 
quickness of resentment. JOHNSON. 


Opposition retards, censure exasperates, or neglect 
depresses. JOHNSON. 


Can we think that religion was designed only for 

a contradiction to nature; and with the greatest and 
most irrational tyranny in the world to eee ? 

UTH. 


AGGRESSOR, ASSAILANT. 


AGGRESSOR, from the Latin ag- 
gressus, participle of aggredtor, com- 
pounded of ag or ad, and gredior to 
step, signifies one stepping up to, 
falling upon, or attacking. ASSAIL- 
ANT comes from assazl, in French 
assatllir, compounded of as or ad, and 
the Latin salto to leap upon, signifies 
one leaping upon or attacking any one 
vehemently. . 

The characteristic idea of aggresston 
is that of one person going up to another 
in a hostile manner, and by a natural 
extension of the sense commencing an 
attack: the characteristic idea of as- 
sailing is that of one committing an act 
of violence upon another. An aggressor 
offers to do some injury either by word 
or deed; an assailant actually commits 
some violence: the former commences 
a dispute, the latter carries it on with a 
vehement and direct attack. An ag- 
gressor is blameable for giving rise to 
quarrels: an assatdant is culpable for 
the mischief he does. Were there no 
aggressors there would be no disputes ; 
were there no assailanis those disputes 
would not be serious. An aggressor 
may be an assailant, or an assailant 
may be an aggressor, but they are as 
frequently distinct. 

Where one is the aggressor and in pursuance of 
his first attack kills the other, the law supposes the 


action, however sudden, to be malicious. 
Jonnson's Lirz oF SAVAGE. 


What ear so fortified and barr’d 
Avainst the tuneful foree of vocal charms, ; 
But would with transport to such sweet assailants 
Surrender its attention ?- Mason, 


AGITATION, TREPIDATION, TREMOR, 
EMOTION. 


AGITATION, in Latin agitate, 
from agtto, a frequentative of ago to act, 
signifies the state of being agitated or 
‘put into action. TREPIDATION, in 
Latin treptdatio, from treptdo, to trem- 
ble, compounded of tremo and pede, to 
tremble with the feet, signifies the con- 
dition of trembling in all one’s limbs 
from head to foot. TREMOR, from 
the Latin tremor, signifies originally the 


AGITATION. 


same state of trembling. EMOTION, 
in Latin emotio, from emotus, participle 
of emoveo, compounded of e, out of, and 
moveo to move, signifies the state of 
being moved out of rest or putin motion. 

Agitation is a violent action back- 
ward and forward and in different ways. - 
It may be applied either to the body or 
the mind; the body may be agitated 
or thrown into violent and irregular 
motion, either by external action upon 
it, or by the operations of grief, terror, or 
any other passion ; the mind is agitated 
when the thoughts or the feelings are 
put into any violent or irregular motion. 
Trepidaiton, like the former, is an ir- 
regular motion of the body, but differs 
both in the manner and cause of the 
motion ; trepidation is the hurried trem- 
bling motion of the limbs in performing 
their functions, whence we speak of 
doing a thing with trepidation, or that 
there is a trepidation in a person's 
manner: in all cases it arises from a 
sentiment of fear or alarm. 
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It is by the embarrassment from the clothes and 
the agitation that people are thrown into, from finding 
themselves in a situation they had never experienced 
before, that so many lives are lost in the water. 

Brypons. 


The sea is very high in the canal of Malta, and 
our Sicilian servant is in a sad trepidation. 
, Brypon2. 

Agitation and trepidation may be 
both applied to bodies of men as well 
as individuals with a similar distinction. 

Amidst the agttations of popular government, occa- 


sions will sometimes be affurded for eminent abilities 
to break forthewith peculiar lustre. Briar. 


His first action of note was in the battle of Le 
panto, where the success of that great day, in such 
treptdation of the state, made every man meritorious. 

Worton, 
Tremor is a trembling motion of the 
body, differing from the two former either 
in the force or the causes of the action: 
it is not violent nor confined to any par- 
ticular part, like ¢repidation, and may, 
like agtfafion, arise either from physical 
or mental causes. There may be a 
tremor in the whole body, or a Z7emor in 
the voice, and the like. | | ; 

He fell into such a universal tremor of all his 
joints, that when going his legs trembled under him. 

aa lileRvey. 

Emotion refers solely to the move- 
ments of the mind, and is therefore to 
be compared only with agsiation. Emo- 
tion is the movement of a single feeling, 
varying with the object that awakens 
it; there may be emotions of pleasure 
as well as of pain; agtfation may be 
the movement of one or many feelings 


34 AGREE. 


but those always of the painful kind. 
Emottons may be strong but not violent : 

tation will always be more or less 
violent. an . 


The seventh book affects the imagination like the 
ocean in a calm, and fills the mind of the reader 
without producing in it any thing like tumult or 
agitation, . AppIson oN MiLTon. 


The description of Adam and Eve as they first 
appeared to Satan is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient 
to make the fallen angel gaze upon them with all 

thoge emotions of envy in which he is represented. 
_ Appison on Mi.TOoN. 


AGREABLE, PLEASANT, PLEASING. 


Tre two first of these epithets ap- 
proach so near,in sense and application, 
that they can with propriety be used 
indifferently, the one for the other; yet 
‘there is an occasional difference which 
may be clearly defined. The AGRE- 
ABLE is that which agrees with or 
suits the character, temper, and feelings 
of a person; the PLEASANT fhat 
which pleases; the PLEASING that 
which is adapted to please. Agreable 
expresses a feeling less vivid than plea 
sant : people of the soberest and gravest 
character may talk of passing agreable 
hours, or enjoying agreable society, if 
those hours were passed agreably to 
their turn of mind, or that society 
suited their taste; but the young and 
the gay will prefer pleasant society, 
where vivacity and mirth prevail, suitable 
to the tone of their spirits. A man is 
agreable who by asoft and easy address 
contributes to the amusement of others ; 
aman is pleasant who to this softness 
adds affability and communicativeness. 
Pleasing marks a sentiment less vivid 
. and ‘distinctive than either. A pleasing 
voice has something in it which we like ; 
an ugreable voice strikes with positive 
‘pleasure upon the ear. A pleasing 
countenance denotes tranquillity and 
contentment; it satisfies us when we 
view it: a pleasant countenance be- 
speaks happiness; it gratifies the be- 
holder, and invites him to look upon it. 

To divert La L ok ae a oo aA ara Sage 
m 
teey. a Richard the Third which filled my yaind 
an agreeable horror. STF£Lg. 
Pleasant the sun 


When first on this delightful land he ae 


His orient beams. ; 
Nor this alone t’indulge 4 vain delight, 
P 


Aud makers pleasing prospect for the sight. 


t 
wi 
ILTON,. 


Drypen. 
- ‘O AGREE, ACCEDE, CONSENT, 
COMPLY, ACQUIESCE. 
AGREE, in French agréer, from gré 


pleasure, Latin gratia favour, liking ; or 


: | AGREE, 


from the Latin gruo, in congruo to ac. 
cord, signifies to be in accordance or 
agreable with each other. ACCEDE, 
in Latin accedo, ac or ad and cedo to 
go or come, signifies to come towards 
another. CONSENT, from conseniio 
or con, cum, with, together, and sentia 
to think or feel, signifies to think or feel 
in unison. COMPLY, in French com- 
plaire, Latin complaceo, or com and 
ele to be pleased, signifies to be good- 

umoured with, ACQUIESCE, in 
Latin acqutesco, or ac, ad, to or with, and 
qutesco to be quiet, signifies to rest con- 
tented with. 

All these terms denote the falling in 
of any one or more persons in any matter 
that comes before their notice. Agree 
expresses this general idea without any 
qualifications ¢ all the other terms ex- 
press different modes of agreeing. All 
may agree in the same thing, or one 
may agree to that which is proposed : 
acceding, complying, and acqutescing, 
are the acts of persons individually ; 
consenting is properly the act of num- 
bers, but it is also the act of individuals ; 
one accedes to, complies with, or acqut- 
esces in a thing; many consent or one 
consenis toathing. Agreeing is often 
a casual act not brought about by the 
parties themselves; the other terms de- 
note positive acts, varying in the motives 
and circumstances. We accede by be- 
coming a party to a thing: those who 
accede are on equal terms; one objects 
to that to which one does not accede ; 
we consent to a thing by authorizing it, 
we comply with a thing by allowing it- 
those who consent or comply are not on 
equal terms with those in whose favour 
the consent is given or compliance made ; 
consenting is an act of authority, rom- 
plying an act of good nature or: weak- 
ness; one refuses that to which one 
does not consent, or with which one 
does not comply ; to acqutesce is quietly 
to admit; it is a passive act dictated by 
prudence or duty ; one opposes, that in 
which one does not acqutesce. | 

To agree is to be of the same mind in 
matters of opinion or feeling ; it is well 
for those who act together to be able 
to agrée. ; 

I have been inyuiring with regard to their winter 


season (in Sicily), and find all agree that it is much 
preferable to that of Naples. Brvponz. 


The term agree is, however, com- 


monly used in regard to acting as well 


as thinking in the ordinary transactions 
of Jif 3 | 


AGREE. 


We agreed to adopt the infant as the orphan son 
of a distant relation of our own name. 
; i: ‘CUMBERLAND. 

To accede and the other terms are 
with very few exceptions employed in 
practical matters, but sometimes other- 


wise : to accede is mostly said in regard. 


to that which is in a special manner 
proposed, if not recommended; as a pri- 
vate individual accedes to a proposition ; 
a plenipotentiary accedes to a treaty. 
At last persuasion, menaces, and the impending 


preesure of necessity, conquered her virtue, and she 
acceded to the fraud, CUMBERLAND. 


To consent, as far as it is a universal 
act, is applied to moral abjects; as cus- 
toms are introduced by the consent of 
the community ; but as the act of one 
or more individuals, it is applied to such 
practical matters as interest the parties 
for themselves or others ; the parliament 
consents to the measures of the ministry ; 
a parent consenis to the marriage of 
a child. . 


My poverty, but not my will consents. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Equals consent to that in which they 
have a common interest. 
Long they debate, at length by joint consent, 
Decree to sound the brother king’s iutent. Lewia, 
Complying is used in the sense of 
yielding to the request, demands, or 


wishes of another for the sake of con- . 


formity. 

Inclination will at length come over to reason, 
although we can never fuice reason to comply with 
inclination. ADDI6ON. 

Sometimes in the general sense of 
yielding to the wishes of the community. 

There are seldom any public diversions here (in 
Sicily), the attending which, and cumplytag with 
their bad hours, does often more than counteract all 
the benefit derived from the climate. 

To acquiesce is applied in the sense 
of yielding or agreeing to that whicl: 
is decided upon -by others. ? 

The Swiss, fearing the consequences of further re- 
sistance reluctantly acquiesced in the propusal, 

Gorrie. 

In this sense we acquiesce in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. 

We conceive ourselves obliged to submit unto 


and acquiesce in all the dispensations of Providence, 
as most wise and most righteous. _ Barrow. 


TO AGREE, ACCORD, SUIT. 


AGREE (wv. Agree, Accede) is here 
used in application to things only. 
ACCORD, in French accord, from the 
Latin chorda the string of a harp, sig- 
nifies the same as to be in tune or join 


| UU ' /aGREE. 


BRyYDONE. . 


mh) 


in tune. SUIT, from the Latin secutus, 
participle of sequor to follow, signifies 
to be in a line, in the order a thing 
ought to be. ay ee 

An agreement between two things 
requires an entire sameness ; an accord- 
ance supposes a considerable resem- 
blance ; a suttableness implies an apti- 
tudetocoalesce. Opinions agree, feelings 
accord, and tempers suit. Two state- 
ments agree which are in all respects 
alike: that accords with our feelings 
which produces pleasurable sensations 
thit suzts our taste which we wish to 
adopt,-or in adopting gives us pleasure. 
Whefe there is no agreement in the 
essentials of any two accounts, their 
authenticity may be greatly questioned : 
if a representation of any thing accords - 
with what has been stated from other 
quarters, it serves to corroborate it: it 
is adwisable that the ages and stations 
as well as tempers of the parties should 
be switable, who look forward for happi- 
ness in a matrimonial connexion. 


The laurel and the myrtle sweets agree. DrvypeEn. 


Metre aids, and is adaptea to the memory; it ac- 
cords to music, and is the vehicle of enthusiasm. 
CuMBERLAND, 


All the works of your doctors in religion and poli- 
tics have been put into their hands, and you expect 
that they will apply to their own case just as much 
of your doctrines and examples as suit your rte re, 

URKE, 


TO AGREE, COINCIDE, CONCUR. 


AGREE (wv. Agree, Accede) is here 
taken in its application to both persons 
and things. It is as before the general 
term. COINCIDE, from the Latin 
con together, and zzczdo to fall, implying 
a Meeting in a certain point, and CON- 
CUR, from con together and curro to 
run, implying a running in the same 
course, an acting together on the same 
principles, are modes of agreeing 

In respect to persons, they agree 
either in their general or particular - 
opinions, they co¢zcide and concur .only 
in particular opinions. A person cotn- 
cides in opinion with another in regard 
to speculative matters, but concurs with 
another in regard to practical matters ; 
to coincide is only to meet at the same 
point, but to concur is to go together in 
the same road or in the same course of 
conduct. | | 


Since all agree, who both with sed zoent read, 
*Tis the same sun, and does himself succeed. Tate, 


There is not perhaps any couple whose disposi 
tions and relish of life are 20 perfectly similar as that 
their wills constantly coincide. HAWKESWORTH, | 
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AGREEMENT. 


The plan being thus coucerted, and my cousin's 
concurrence cbtained, it was immediately put in 
execution. - HaAWwKEsworta. 


In respect to things, they agree in one, 
many, or every point, as the accounts of 
different persons, times, modes, and cir- 
cumstances agree: things coincide or 
meet at one point, as where two circum- 
stances fall out at the same time; this 

_is a coincidence: things concur if they 
have the same tendency or lead to the 
same puint; several circumstances must 
sometimes concur to bring about any 
particular event. The cotnctdence is 
mostly accidental, the concurrence de- 

‘ pends upon the nature of things. 

How does the slender stalk of the rose agree with 
the baiky head under which it bends? But the rose 
is.a b-autiful flower; and cau we undertake to say 


that it does not uwe a great deal of its beauty even 
to that disproportion ? BuREE. 


A coincidence of sentiment may easily happen 
without any communication, since there are man 
vccasions on which all reasonable men will *thin 
alike. JoHNSON, 


Eminence of station, greatness of effect, and all 
the favours of fortune, must concur to place excel- 
lence in public view. : JOHNSON. 
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AGREEMENT, CONTRACT, COVE- 
NANT, COMPACT, BARGAIN. 


AGREEMENT signifies what is 
apreed to (v. To agree). CONTRACT, 
in French contrat, from the Latin 
contractus, participle of contraho to 
bring close together or hind, signifies 
the thing thus contracted or bound. 
COVENANT, in French convenant, 
Latin conventus, participle of convento 
to meet together at a point, signifies the 
point at which several meet, that is, the 
thing agreed upon by many. COM- 
PACT, in Latin compactus, participle 
of compingo to bind close, signifies the 
thing to which people bind themselves 
close. BARGAIN, from the Welsh 
bargan to contract or deal for, signifies 
the act of dealing, or the thing dealt for. 

An agreement is general, and applies 
to transactions of every description, but 
particularly such as are made between. 
single individuals, in cases where the 
other terms are not so applicable; a 
contract is a binding agreement between 
individuals; a simple agreement may 
be verbal, but a contract must be 
written and legally executed : covenant, 
in the technical sense, is an agrrement 
by deed, bit in the general sense a 
solemn agreement; a compact is an 
agreement.among numbers ; a covenant 
may be a national and public transac- 
tion ; a compact respects individuals as 


AIM. 


members of a community, or commu 
nities with ‘each other who are com- 
pacted together : a bargatn, in its proper. 
sense, is an agreement solely in matters 
of trade ; but applies figuratively in the 
same sense to other objects. The simple ° 
consent of parties constitutes an agree- 
ment ; certain solemnities are necessary 
to make a contract or covenant valid; 
a tacit sense of mutual obligation in all 
the parties gives virtue to a compact; 
an assent to stipulated terms of sale 
may form a bargain. 

Friends make an agreement to meet 
at a certain time; two tradesmen enter 
into a contract to carry on a joint trade ; 
and if it be under hand and seal, the 
stipulations therein contained are tech- 
nically called covenants: in the Society 
of Freemasons, every individual is bound 
to secrecy by a solemn compact: the 
trading part of the community are con- 
tinually striking bargains. 

Frog had given his word that he would meet the 
alx:ve-mentioned company at the Salutation, to talk 


of this agreement. 
ArgsuTHNoT’s History or Jonn Bou. 


It is impossible to see the long scrolls in which | 
every contract is included, with all their appendayes 
of seals and attestations, without wondering at the 
depravity of those beings who must be restrained 
from violation of promise by such formal and public 
evidences. JOHNSON. 


These flashes of blue lightning gave the sign 
Of covenants broke; three peais of thunider jon 
RYDEN. 


In the beginnings and first establishment of speech, 
there was an implicit compact amongst men, founded 
upon common use and consent, that such and such 
woids or voices, actions or gestures, should be means 
or signs whereby they would express or convey their 
thoughts one to unother. UTH. 


We see men frequently dexterons and sharp 
enough in making a bargain, who, if you reason 
with them about matters of religion, appear perfectly 
etupid. Locke 


AIM, OBJECT, END, VIEW. 


AIM is mostly derived from the old 
French esmer or aesmer, Latin @&stimo, 
Irish and Gaelic anias hitting or mark- 
ing, signifying the thing looked at with 
the eye or the mind, consequently the 
particular point to which one’s efforts 
are directed, which is had always in 
view, and to the attainment of which 
every thing is made to bend. OBJECT, 
from the Latin objectus, participle of ob 
and jacio to lie in the way, is more 


-yague; it signifies the thing that lies 


before us; we pursue it by taking the 
necessary means to obtain it; it becomes 
the fruit of our labour. END in the 
improper sense of end is still more 
general, signifying the thing that ends 


AIM. 


one’s wishes and endeavours; it is the 
result not only of action, but of com- 
bined action ; it is the consummation of 
a scheme; we must take the proper 
measures to arrive at it. 

The atm is that which the person has 
in hisown mind: it depends upon the 
character of the individual whether it 
be good or bad, attainable or otherwise 
the object lies in the thing ; it-is a matter 
of choice, it depends upon accident as 
well as design, whether it be worthy or 
unworthy ; the end is that which follows 
or terminates any course or proceeding ; 
it depends upon the means taken, whe- 
ther the end is arrived at or not. It is 
the.atm of the Christian to live peace- 
ably ; it is a mark of dulness or folly to 
act without an vbject ; it is sophistry to 
suppose that the end will justify the 
* means. : 


Cunning has only private, selfish aims, and sticks 
at nothing which may make them succeed. 
ADDISON, 


We should sufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope, whether they be such as we may reasonably 
expect from them what we propose in their fruition, 

Appison. 


Liberty and truth are not in themselves desirable, 
but only as they relate toa farther end. BERKELEY. 


Aim and VIEW, from video to see or 
look at, are both acts of the mind, but 
the azm is that which the mind particu- 
larly sets before itselfas a thing to be 
obtained ; the vzew is, generally speak- 
ing, whatever the mind sets before itself, 
whether by way of opinion or motive ; 
i person's views may be interested or 
disinterested, correct or false. The a7m 
is practical in its operations; the vzew 
is a matter rather of contemplation than 
of practice. —_ 

Our ain is happiness; ’tis yours, "tis mine, 
Yet few attain it, if twas e’er attained. ARMSTRONG. 


Not present god or ill, the jay or curse, 


Bat future views of better gr of worse. Pope. 


TO AIM, POINT, LEVEL. 


AIM, signifying to take aim (v. Aim), 
is to direct one’s aim towards a point. 
POINT, from the noun poznt, signifies 
to direct the point to any thing. LEVEL, 
from the adjective evel, signifies to put 
one thing on a level or in a line with 


another. 
Aum expresses more than the other 


two words, inasmuch as it denotes a 
direction towards some minute point in 
an object, and the others imply direction 
towards the whole objects themselves. 
We aim at a bird; we point a can- 
non against a wall; we devel a can- 
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non at a wall. Potting is of course 
used with most propriety in reference to 
instruments that have points ; it is like- 
wise a less decisive action than either 
aiming or levelling. A stick or a finger 
may be pointed at a person, merely out 
of derision; but a blow is levelled or 
atmed with an express intent of com- 


- mitting an act of violence. 


Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar, 
With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war. 
DaRypen. 


Tf they persist in pointing their batteries to (at) 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the makiug 
reprisals, © ADDISON, 


He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize: . 
The grvom his fellow groom at buts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 

DRYDEN. 

The same analogy is kept up in their 
figurative application. The shafts of 
ridicule are but too often atmed with 
little effect against the follies of fashion : 
rematks which seem merely to point ut 
others, without being expressly addressed 
to them, have always a bad tendency. 
it has hitherto been the fate of infidels 
to Jevel their battery of sneers, decla- 
mation, and sophistry against the Chris- 
tian religion only to strengthen the con- 
Viction of its sublime truths in the minds 
of mankind at large. 


Another kind there is, which although we desire 
for itself, as health and virtue and knowledge, never 
theless they are not the last mark whereat we aim, 
but have their further end whereunto they are re- 
ferred. Hooker, 


The story slily points at you. CUMBERLAND. 


Which earnest wish he ( St. Gregory Nazianzen) 
surely did not mean to levei against the ordinance of 
God, but against that which lately begau to be in- 
truded by men. : Barrow. 


TO AIM, ASPIRE. 


AIM (v. Atm) includes efforts as well 
as views, in obtaining an object. AS- 
PIRE, from as or ad to or after, -and 
spiro to breathe, comprehends views, 
wishes, and hopes to obtain an object. 

We aim ata certain proposed point, 
by endeavouring to gain it; we aspire 
after that which we think ourselves en- 
titled to, and flatter ourselves with 
gaining. Many men asm at riches and 
honour: it is the lot of but few to asgire 
toa throne. We aim at what is attain- 
able by ordinary efforts ; we aspire after 
what is great and unusual, and often 
improper. 

Whether zeal or moderation be the point we aim 


at, let us keep fire out of the one, and frost out of 
the other. ALDISON. 


Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, — 


Aspiring to be angels, men redel. | ‘Pore 
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ALR, MANNER. 


AIR, in Latin aer, Greek anp, comes 
from the Hebrew aor, because it is the 
vehicle of light ; hence in the figurative 
sense, in which it is here taken, it de- 
notes an appearance. MANNER, in 
French mantére, comes probably from 
mener to lead or direct, signifying the 
direction of one’s movements. 

Air lies in the whole person; 
manner is confined to the action or the 
movement of a single limb. A man 
has the atr of a common person; it 
discovers itself in all his manners. An 
atr strikes at the first glance, whether 
the person be in motion or at rest; the 
munner can only be seen when the 
person is in action: it developes itself 
on closer observation. Some people 
have an air about them which dis- 
pleases ; but their manners afterwards 
win upon those who have a farther in- 
tercourse with them. An ar is indi- 
cative of a state of mind; it may result 
either from a natural or habitual mode 
of thinking: a manner is indicative of 
the education; it is produced by ex- 
ternal circumstances. An azr is noble 
or simple, it marks an elevation or sim- 
plicity of character: a manner is rude, 
rustic, or awkward, for want of culture, 
good society, and good example. We 
assume an air, and affect a manner. 

The air she gave herself was that of a romping 
girl. STEELE. 


The boy is well fashioned, and will easily fall into 
a gracetul manner. STEELE. 


AIR, MIEN, LOOK: 


AIR, v. Atr. MIEN, in German 
miene, comes, as Adelung supposes, 
from mahen to move or draw, because 
the lines of the face which constitute the 
mien in the German sense are drawn to- 
gether. LOOK signifies properly a 
mode of looking or appearing. 

The exterior of a person is compre- 
hended in the sense of all these words. 
4ir depends not only on the counte- 
nance, but the stature, carriage, and 
action: meen respects the whole out- 
ward appearance, not excepting the 
dress: Jook depends altogether on the 
face and its ary ie Atr marks any 
settled state of the mind: mien de- 
notes any state of the outward circum- 
stances: look any individual movement 
of the mind. We may judge by a per- 
son's air, that he has a confident and 
fearless mind: we may judge by his 


ALARM, 


sorrowful mien, that he has substartial 


‘cause for sorrow; and by sorrowful 


looks, that he has some partial or tem- 
porary cause for sorrow. We talk of 
doing any thing witha particular asr; 
of having a mien; of giving a look. 
At innocent man will answer his accusers 
with an atr of compusure; @ person's 
whole mten sometimes bespeaks his 
wretched cundition ; a look is sometimes 
given to one who acts in concert by way 


_of intimation. 


The truth of it is, the aer is generally nothing else 
but the inward disposition of the mind made visible. 
ADDISON. 


How sleek their luoks, how goodly is their mien, 
When big they strut behind a double chin | 
Drypen. 


What chief is this that visits us from far, 
Whoee gallant mien bespeaks him train’d to war? 
STEELE. 


How in the /ooks does conscious guilt appear! 
ADDISUN, 


ALARM, TERROR, FRIGHT, CON- 
STERNATION, 


ALARM is generally derived from 
the French alarmer, compounded of al 
or ad and urmes arms, signifying a cry 
to arms, a signal of danger, a call to 
defence, but it may with greater reason 
be derived from the German /adrmen to 
sound or to give a sound by way of sig- 
nal. TERROR, in Latin terror, comes 
from ¢terreo to produce fear. FRIGHT, 
from the German furchi fear, signifies 
a state of fear. CONSTERNATION, 
in Latin consternatus, from consterno 
to lay low or prostrate, expresses the 
mixed emotion of terror and amaze- 
ment which confounds. 

Alarm springs from any sudden signal 
that announces the approach of danger. 
Terror springs from any event or phe- 
nomenon that may serve as a prognostic 
of some catastrophe. It supposes a less 
distinct view of danger than alarm, and 
affords room to the imagination, which 
commonly magnifies objects. Alarm. 
therefore makes us run to our defence, 
and ¢error disarms us. Frightis a less 
vivid emotion than either, as it arises 
from the simple appearance of danger, 
It is more personal than either alarm 
or ferror; for we may be alarmed or 
terrified for others, but we are mostly 


Jrightened for ourselves. Consternation 


is stronger than either terror or qj- 
Jrighi; it springs from the view of some 
very serious evil, and commonly affects 
many. Alarm affects the feelings, terror 
the understanding, and fright the 


ALL. 


senses ; consternaiton seizes the whole 
mind, and benumbs the faculties. Cries 
alarm; horrid spectacles terrify; a 
tumult frightens; a sudden calamity 
fills with consternation. One is filled 
with alurm, seized with error, over- 
whelmed with fright or consternation. 
Weare alarmed for what we apprehend ; 
we are terrified by what we imagine; 
we are frightened by what we see ; con- 
sternation may be produced by what we 
learn. e 
None so renown’d 


With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms. 
é DRyDEN. 


I was once in a mixed assem)bly, that was full of 
noise and mirth, when on a sudden an old woman 
unluckily observed, there were thirteen of us in 
company. The remark struck a panic terror isto 
several of us. ADDISON, 


I have known a soldier that has entered a hreach, 
affrighted at his own shadow. ADvDISON, 


The son of Pelias ceased; the chiefs around, 
In silence wrapt, in coasteraution drown’d. 


ALERTNESS, ALACRITY. 


ALERTNESS, from ales a wing, 
designates corporeal activity or readiness 
for action. ALACRITY, from -acer 
sharp, brisk, designates mental activity. 
We proceed with alertness when the 
budy is in its full vigour; we proceed 
with alacrity when the mind is in full 
pursuit of an object. 

The wings that waft our riches ont of sight 
Grow on the gamestcrs ell.ows; and the alert 


And nimble motion of those restless joints 
That never tire, soon fans them all away. CowPrer. 


In dreams it is wonderful to observe with what 
sprightliness and «alacrity the soul exerts herself. 
ADDISON, 


ALL, WHOLE. 


ALL and WHOLE are derived from 
the same source, that is, in German ad/ 
and Aezi whole or sound, Dutch a/l, hel, 
or heel, Saxon al, ual, Danish al, ald, 
Greek odoc, Hebrew chol or hol. 

All respects a number of individuals ; 
whole respects a single body with its 
. components: we have not all, if we have 
not the whole number; we have not the 
whole, if we have not all the parts of 
which itis composed. It is not within the 
limits of human capacity to take more 
than a partial survey of ad/ the interest- 
ing objects which the whole globe con- 
tains. When applied to spiritual objects 
in a general sense, al/ is preferred to 
whole; but when the objectis specific, 
whole is preferable: thus we say, ail 
hope was lost; but, our whole hope 
rested in this. | we 


Pops, . 


ALLAY. 


It will be asked how the drama moves if it is not 
credited. It is credited with ali the credit due to a 
drama. — fic JOHNSON. 
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tory of this celebrated republic 

(Athens) is but one tissue of rashness, folly, in- 

gratitude, injustice, tumult, violence, and syreany- 
iaaat a 


The whole his 


ALL, EVERY, EACH. 


ALL is collective; EVERY single 
or individyal; EACH distributive. 4d 
and every are universal in their signifi- 
cation ; eack is restrictive: the former 
are used in speaking of great numbers ; 
the latter is applicable to small num- 
bers. Adi men are not born with the 
same talent, either in degree or kind; 
but every man has a talent peculiar to 
himself: a parent divides his property 
among his children, and gives to each 
his due share. 


e 


The young fellows were aij in their Sunday clothes, 
and made a good appearance. : Baypone. 


Every man’s perfurmances, to be rightly esti- 
mated, must be compared to the state of the age in 
which he lived. JOHNSON, 


Taken singly and individually, it might be difficult 
to conceive how each event wrought for good. They 
must be viewed in their consequences and effects. 

Bear. 


TO ALLAY, SOOTHE, APPEASE, MITI- 
GATE, ASSUAGE. 


To ALLAY is compounded of af or ad, 
and /ay to lay to or by, signifying to lay 
a thing to rest, to abate it. SOOTHE 
probably comes from sweet, which is in 
Swedish so¢, Low German, &c. soft, and 
is doubtless connected with the Hebrew 
sot to allure, invite, compose. AP: 
PEASE, in French appatser, is-com- 
poundei of ap or ad and paz peace, 
signifying toquiet. MITIGATE, from 
mitts meek, gentle, signifies to make 
gentle or easy to be borne. ASSUAGE 
is co.u.pounded of as or ad and suage, 
from the Latin szast perfect of suadeo 
to persuade, and suavts sweet, signifying 
to treat with gentleness, or to render 
easy. : 

All these terms indicate a lessening 
of something painful. In a physical 
sense an irritating pain is allayed; a 
wounded part is soothed by affording 
ease and comfort. Extreme heat or 
thirst is allayed; extreme hunger is 
appeased ; a punishment or sentence is 


mitigated. | 


Without expecting the returr of hunger, they eat 
for an appetite, and prepare dishes not to allay, but 
to excite it, re ADDISON. 


60 ALLEVIATE, 


. To seuthe the pangs | 
Of dying worth, and from the patriots breast | 
(Backward to mingle in detested war, 
But foremost when engaved) to turn the death, 
- And numberless such offices of love 
Duily and nightly, zealous to perform. 


The rest , 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feast, 


Which drawn and served, their hunger they appease. 
. DaRyYven, 


I undertook » 


Before thee and not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that 1 may wétiyate theirdoom. Mriton. 


THoMsoN. 


In a moral sense one allays what is 


fervid and vehement; one soothes what 
is distressed or irritated; one appeases 
what is tumultuous and boisterous ; one 
mitigates the pains of others or what is 
rigorous and severe; one assuages grief 
or afflictions. Nothing is so calculated 
to allay the fervour of a distempered 
imagination, as prayer and religious 
meditation: religion has every thing in 
it which can soothe a wounded con- 
science by presenting it with the hope 
of pardon, that can appeuse the angry 
passions by giving us a sense of our own 
sinfulness and need of God's pardon, 
and that can assuage the bitterest griefs 
by. affording us the b:ightest prospects 
of future bliss. 

If I can any way assuage private inflammations, 


or allay pubiic ferments, I shall apply myself to it 
witb the utmost endeavours. ADDISON, 


Nature has given all the little arts of s: othing 
and blandishing to the female. ADDISON. 


Attendant flatt'ry counts his myriads o'er, 
Till counted myriads svotre his pride no more. 
JOHNSON, 


Charon is no sooner appeased, and the triple- 
headed dog laid asleep, but Hueas makes his en- 
trance into the dominions of Pluto, App1son, 


All it can do is to devise how that which must be 
eudured may be mitiga’ed. Hooxer. 


TO ALLEVIATE, RELIEVE. 


ALLEVIATE, in Latin alleviatus, 
participle of al/evto, is compounded of 
the intensive syllab!e a/ or ad, and devo to 
lighten, signifying to lighten by making 
less, RELIEVE, from the Latin relevo, 
is compounded of re and devo to lift up, 
signifying to take away or remove. 

A pain is alleviated by making it less 
burdensome ; a necessity is relzeved by 
supplying what is wanted. Alleviate 
respects our internal feelings only; 
relseve our external circumstances. That 
alleviates which affords ease and com- 
fort; that. relzeves which removes the 
pain. Itis nv alleviation of sorrow to 
a feeling mind, to reflect that others 
undergo the same suffering; a change 
of position is a considerable redtef to an 
invalid, wearied with confinement. Con- 


ALLIANCE. 


dolence and sympathy tend greatly to 
alleviate the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures; it is an essential part of the 
Christian’s duty to reiieve the wants of 
his indigent neighbour.. | | 
Half the misery of human life might be extin- 
guished, would men alleviate the general curse they 


lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, bene- 
volence and humanity. ADDISON, 


Now sinking underneath a load of grief, 
From death alune she seeks her last relief. Drypen. 


ALLIANCE, LEAGUE, CONFEDERACY. 


ALLIANCE, in French alliance, 
from the Latin alligo to knit or tie tu- 
gether, signifies the state ef being 
tied. LEAGUE, in French ligue, comes 
from the same verb Jigotobind. CON. 
FEDERACY or confederation, in Latin 
confederatto, from con and fedus an 
agreement, or fides faith, signifies a 
joming together under a certain pledze. 

All these terms agree in expressing 
the union between-two or more persons 
or bodies, but they differ in the nature 
of the union and the motive for entering 
into it. Alliance is the most general 
term, the other two are rather particular 
terms; an alliance may be entered into 
either on public grounds as between 
states, or on private grounds as between 
families or individuals ; a league or con- 
Jederacy is entered into upon public 
grounds or for common interests, as a 
league between nations or states, and a 
confederacy between smaller powers or 
between individuals. <Adliances are 
formed for the mutual conveniences of 
parties, as between states to promote 
commerce ; leagues and confederucies 
are entered into mostly for purposes of 
self-defence or common safety ayainst 
the attacks of a common enemy; but a 
league is mostly a solemn act between 
two or more states and for general. pur- 
poses of safety, and may, therefore, be 
both defensive and offensive ; a confede- 
racy ig mostly. the temporary act of 
several uniting in a season of actual 
danger to resist a common adversary. 
Who but a fool would wars with Juno choose, 

And such alliance and such gifts refuse? Daypsn, 


Rather in leagues of endless peace unite, 
And celebrate the Hymeneal rite. Appison. 


The history of mankind informs us that a sinzje 
power is very seldom broken by a cunfederiey. 
. Jou xson 
Alliance, as regards persons, is always 
taken in a good sense, and as between 
families or individuals is. mostly matri- 
monial, eee and confederacy are 
frequently taken in a bad sense; we 


ALLOT. 


may speak of a wicked deague or an 
unnatural Jeague between persons of 
opposite characters for their own private 
purposes, or a leugue between beasts 
for savage purposes; there may be a 
confederacy between persons to resist a 
lawful demand, or to forward any evil 
design. 

Though domestic misery must follow an alliance 


‘with a gowester, matches of this sort are made 
every day CUMBERLAND. 


Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'll find 
In leagues offensive and defensive joined. 


When Babel was confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of projectors wild and vain 
-Was split into iversity of tonzues, 
Then, as a shepherd separates his flock, 
These to the upland, to the valley those, 
God drave asunder. 


Tarr, 


Cowper, 


ALLIANCE, AFFINITY. 


ALLIANCE, v. Allianee, league. 
AFFINITY, in Latin afinitas, trom 
af or ad and finis a border, signifies a 
contiguity of borders. 

An alliance is a union artificially 
formed between persons; an affinity 
is a relation which flows from that act 
as far as the alliance is matrimonial,— 
the affinity is properly that which re- 
sults from it ; when an addiance is formed 
between persons of different sexes, this 
necessarily creates an affinity between 
the relatives of the two parties. 


O horror! horror! after this alliance 
Let tigers maten with hinds, and wolves with sheep, 
And every creiture couple with its foe. Drypen. 


The husband and wife are but one flesh, so that 
he who is related to the one by consanguiuity is 
related to the other by affinity in the same degree. 

GIBson, 
As respects things, alliance is used 
figuratively in the same sense to denote 
their union by an artificial tie: as an 
alliance between church and state; 
afinity in this case, implies a relation 
between things by reason of their agree- 
ment or resemblance to each other: as 
an afinity of sounds, or an affinity of 
languages. 

Religion (im England) has maintained a proper 

aliiance with the state. Buair, 


It cannot be doubted but that signs were invented 
originally to express the several occupations of their 
owners ; and to bear sume affinity, in their external 
desigaations, with the wares to be disposed of. 

BATHURST. 


TO ALLOT, APPOINT, DESTINE. 


ALLOT, compounded of a/ or ad and. 


lot, signifies to set apart by way of a lot 
or share, APPOINT, in French ap- 
‘ponter, from ap and point, signifies to 
point out or set out in a particular 
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manner for a particular purpose. DES- 
TINE, in French destiner, Latin des- 
tino, compounded of de and stino, sto 
or ststo, signifies to place apart for a par- 
ticular object. | | 

The idea of setting apart or selecting 
is common to these terms; but allot is: 
used only for things, appoint and destine 
for persons or things. A space of ground 
is allotted for cultivation; a person is 
appointed as steward or governor; a 
youth is destined fora particular pro- 
fession. Allotments and appointments 
are made for immediate purposes, des- 
tinations for a future purpose; time 
may be either allotted, appointed, or 
destined ; but allot respects indefinite 
portions of time, as to allot a portion of 
one’s time to religious meditation ; ap- 
point respects any particularly defined 
portion of time, as to appoint an hour of 
meeting: destine implies a future time 
purposely fixed, as the destined hour 
arrived. A space may be allotied, be- 
cause space may be divided into por- 
tions: a particular place is appointed 
for a particular immediate object, or it 
is destined by some previous deter- 
mination; as a person appoints the 
place where a house shall be built; he 
destines a house for a particular pur- 
pose. 


It is unworthy of a reasonable being to spend any 
of the little time allotted us without some tendency, 
direct or oblique, to the end of our existence. 

JOHNSON, 


Having notified to my good friend, Sir Roger, 
that I should set out for London the next day, his 
horses were ready at the appotnted hour,  STeELe. 


Look round and survey the various beanties of the 
globe, which Heaven has destined for man, and con- 
sider whether a world thas exquisitely framed could 
be meant for the abode of misery and pain. Joanson. 


TO ALLOW, GRANT, BESTOW. 


ALLOW, v. To admit, allow. 
GRANT is probably changed from 
guarantee, in French garanitr, signify- 
ing to assure any thing to a person by 
one’s word or deed. BESTOW is com- 
pounded of be and stow, which in 
English, as well as in the northern 
languages, signifies to place ;.hence to 
bestow signifies to dispose according to 
one’s wishes and convenience, a. 

That is allowed which may be ex- 
pected, if not directly required; that is 
granted which is desired, if not directly 
asked for; that is bestowed which is 
wanted as a matter of necessity. What 
is allowed is a gift sometimes stipulated 
as to time and quantity, but frequently 
depends upon the will of the giver; 
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_ what is granted is sometimes perfectly : 


- gratuitous on the part of the giver, but, 
when granted, is not always to be taken 
back; what is bestowed is occasional, 
altogether depending on circumstances 
and disposition of both giver and re- 
ceiver. Many of the poor are allowed 
a small sum weekly from the parish. It 
is as improper to grant a person more 
than he asks, as if is to ask a person 
for more than he can grant. Alms are 
very ill bestowed which only serve to 
encourage beggary and idleness. A 
grant comprehends in it something 
more important than an allowance, and 
passes between persons in a higher sta- 
tion; what is bestowed is of less value 
than either. A father allows his son a 
yearly sum for his casual expenses, or a 
master allows his servant a mainte- 
nance; kings grané pensions to their 
officers; governments grant subsidies 
to one another; relief is bestowed on the 
indigent. 

Martial’s description of a species of lawyers is full 
of hamour: “ Men that hire out their words and 
auger, that are more or less passionate as they are 
paid for it, and alluw their client a quantity of wrath 


poeemens to the fee which they receive from 
im.” Appison. 


All the land is the queen’s, unless there be some 
grant of apy part thereof to be showed from her 
majesty. SPENSER. 


Our Saviour doth plainly witvess that there should 
not be so much as a cup of cold water bestowed with- 
out reward Hooker, 

In a figurative application, things are 
allowed either out of courtesy or com- 
plaisance; they are granted by way of 
favour or indulgence ; they are Sestowed 
either from necessity or urgent reasons : 
merit is allowed ; a request is granted ; 
attention or applause is bestowed. 

The first invention of them (engines) the Grecians 
elaim tu. themselves, being not eastly induced to 


atiuw the contrivance of any art to other nations. 
Porter. 


If you in pity grant this one request, 
My death shall glut the hatred of his breast. 
DryvdeEn. 


So mach the more thy diligence bestow, 


In depth of winter to defend the suow. DryvEn. 


ALLOWANCE, STIPEND, ‘SALARY, 
- WAGES, HIRE, PAY, 


Aut these terms denote a stated sum 
paid according to certain stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE, from allow (v. To 
udmit, allow), signifies the thing al- 
lowed. STIPEND, in Latin sitpen- 
‘dium, from stips a piece of money, sig- 
nifies money patd.° SALARY, in 
French salaire, Latin salartum, comes 
fyom sal salt, which was originallv the 
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principal pay for soldiers. WAGES, 
in French gages, Latin vadtum, from 
the Hebrew tgung labour, signifies that 
which is pazd for labour. HIRE ex- 
presses the sum for which one is hired, 
and-PAY the sum that is to be patd. 
An allowance is gratuitous ; it ceases 
at the pleasure of the donor; all the rest 
are the requital for some supposed ser- 
vice; they cease with the engagement 
made between the parties. A stipend 
is more fixed and permanent than a 


salary; and that than wages, htre, or 


pay: a stipend depends upon the ful- 
filling of an engagement, rather than 
on the will of an individual; a salary is 
a matter of contract between the giver 
and receiver, and may be increased or 
diminished at will, An allowance may 
be given in any form, or at any stated 
times; a stipend and salary are paid 
yearly, or at even portions of a year; 
wages, hire, and pay, are estimated by 
days, weeks, or months, as well as years. 
An allowance may be made by, with, 
and to persons of all ranks; a stipend 
and salary are assignable only to per- 
sons of respectability ; wages are given 
to labourers, Atre to servants, pay to 
soldiers or such as are employed under 
government. 

Sir Richard Steele was officiously informed, that 
Mr, Savage had ridiculed him; by which he was so 
much exasperated that he withdrew the udluwance 


which he had paid him, JOHuNSON. 
Is not the care of souls a load sufficient ? 
Are not your huly siipends paid for this? Drypen, 


Several persons, out of a salary of five hundred 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two thou- 
Bund. Swirt. 


The peasant and the mechanic, when they have 
received the wages of the day, aud procured their 
strong beer und supper, have scarce a wish unsatis- 
tied, HawKEsWoRTH, 


‘ I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav'd under your father. 
SHAKsIk ARE. 


Come on, brave suldiera, doubt not of the day ; 
And that ouce gotten, dcubt not of lurge pay. 
SHAKSPEARE 


TO ALLUDE, REFER, HINT, SUG- 
GEST. 


ALLUDE, in Latin alludo, is com- 
pounded of a/ or ad and Judo to sport, 
that is, to say any thing in a cursory 
manner. REFER, in Latin refero, 
signifies to bring back, that is, to bring 
back a person's recollection to any sub- 
ject by mentioning it. HINT may 
possibly be changed from hind or behind 
in German héinéen, signifying to convey 
from behind, or in an obseure manner. 


ALLURE. 


SUGGEST, in Latin suggestus, par- 
ticiple of suggero, is compounded of sub 
and gero to bring under or near, and 
signifies to bring forward in an indirect 
or easual manner. 

To allude is not so direct as to refer, 
but it is more clear and positive than 
2ither Aint or suggest. We allude toa 
circumstance by introducing something 
collaterally allied to it; we refer to an 
event by expressly introducing it into 
one’s discourse ; we Aint at a person's 
intentions by darkly insinuating what 
may possibly happen; we suggest an 
idea by some poetical expressions relative 
to it. There are frequent allusions in 
the Bible to the customs and manners 
of the East. 
sertain passages of a work when we do 
not expressly copy them. Itis some- 
times better to be entirely silent upon a 
subject, than to Aizt at what cannot be 


fully explained. Many improvements - 


have owed their origin to some ideas 
casually suggested in the course of con- 
versation. 

Allude and refer are always said with 
regard to things that have positively 
happened, and mostly such as are in- 
different; Aint and suggest have mostly 
a personal relation to things that are 
precarious. The whole drift of a dis- 
course is sometimes unintelligible -for 
want of knowing what is alluded to; 
alth ugh many persons and incidents 
are referred to with their proper names 
and dates. Itis the part of the slanderer 
tv Atni at things discreditable to another, 
when he does not dare to speak openly ; 
and to suggest doubts of his veracity 
when he cannot positively charge him 
with falsehood. 

I need not inform my reader that the author of 
fludibras alludes to this sivange quality in that cold 
el’ mate, when, speaking of alstracted notions clothed 
tn a visible shape, he adds that apt simile, 


« Like words congeal’d in northera air.” 
ADDISON. 


Every remarkable event, every di-tinguished per- 
sonaze un:ler the law, is interpreted in the New Tes- 
tameut, as bearing sume reference to Christ's death. 

Bu alr, 


It is hinted that Augustus had in mind to re- 
store the commonwealth. | CuMBERLAND, 


This image of‘misery, in the punishment of Tan- 
talus, Was perhaps originally seggested to some poet 
by the conduct of his patron. JOHNSON, 


TO ALLURE, TEMPT, SEDUCE, EN- 
—— TICK, DECOY. 

_ ALLURE is compounded of the in- 

tensive syllable ai or ad and lure, in 

French leurre, in German luder, a lure 


It is necessary to refer to | 


ALLURE. 


or tempting bait, signifying to hold outa 

bait in order to catch animals, and figu- 

ratively to present something to please 

the senses. TEMPT, in French tenter, 
Latin tenio to try, comes from tentus, 

participle of tendo to stretch, signifying 

by efforts to impel to action. SEDUCE, 

in French géduire, Latin seduco, is com- 

pounded of se apart, and duco to lead, 

signifying to lead any one aside. EN- 

TICE is probably, per metathesin, 

changed from eczte. DECOY is com- 

pounded of the Latin de and coy, in 

Dutch hoy, German, &c. kot, a cage or 

enclosed place for birds, signifying to 
draw into any place for the purpose of 

getting into one’s power. 

We are allured by the appearances 
of things ; we are zempted by the words 
of persons as well as the appearances of 
things; we are enticed by persuasions ; 
we are seduced or decoyed by the influ- 
ence and false arts of others. To allure 
and zemp? are used either in a good or 
bad sense; entice sometimes in an in- 
different, but mostly in a bad sense; 
seduce and decoy are always in a bad 
sense. The weather may allure us out 
of doors: the love of pleasures may al- 
lure us into indulgences that afterwards 
cause repentance. We are sometimes 
tempted upon very fair grounds to un- 
dertake what turns out unfortunately in 
the end: our passions are our bitterest 
enemies; the devil uses them as instru- 
ments to tempt us to sin. When the 
wicked entice us to do evil, we should 
turn a deaf ear to their flattering repre- 
sentations: those who know what is 
right, and are determined to practise it, 
wil) not suffer themselves to be enticed 
into any irregularities. Young. men 
are frequently seduced by the company 
they keep. Children are decoyed away 
by the evil-minded, who wish to get 
them into their possession. The country 
has its allurements for the contempla- 
tive mind: the metropolis is full of 
temptattons. Those who have any evil 
project to execute will omit no enttce- 
ment in order to seduce the young and 
inexperienced from their duty. The. 
practice of decoytng children or ignorant _ 
people into places of confinement was 
formerly more frequent than at present. 

Allure does not imply such a power- 
ful influence as tempt: what allures 
draws by gentle means; it lies in the 
nature of the thing that affects: what 
tempts acts by direct and continued 
effurts ; it presents motives to the mind 
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in order to produce decision ; it tries the 
power of resistance. Entice supposes 
such a decisive influence on the mind 
as produces a determination to act; in 
which respect it differs from the two 
former terms. Allure and tempt pro- 
duce actions on the mind, not necessarily 
followed by any result; for we mav be 
allured or tempted to do a thing, without 
necessarily doing the thing; but we 
cannot be enticed unless we are led to 
take some step. Seduce and decoy have 
reference to the outward action, as well 
as the inward movements of the mind 
which give rise to them: they indicate a 
drawing aside of the person as well as 
the mind; it is a misleading by false 
representation. Prospects are alluring, 
offers are tempting, words are enticing, 
charms are seducttve 
June 26, 1284, the rats and mice by which Hame- 
leu was infested were adlured, it is said, by a piper to 


a contiguous river, in which they were all drewned, 
ADDISON. 


In our time the poor are strongly tempted to as- 
sume the appearance of wealth. JOHNSON, 


There is no kind of idleness by which we are so 
easily seduced, as that which dignifies itself by tue 
ap; earance of business. JOHNSON. 


There was a particular grove which was called 
“ the labyriuth of coqneties,” where many were en- 
ticed to the chase, but few returned with purchase. 

AppIson. 


I have hear! of barbarians, who, when tempests 
drive ships upun their cuast, decoy them tv the rocks 
that they may plunder their lading. JOHN: ON. 


ALLY, CONFEDERATE, 


_ ALtHoueds derived from the preced- 
ing terms (v. A/liance, confederacy), are 
used only in part of their acceptations. 
An ALLY is one who forms an alliance 
in the political sense; a CONFEDE- 
RATE is one who forms confederacies 
in general, but more particularly when 
such confederacies are unauthorized, 
The Portuguese and English are allies. 
William Tell had some few particular 
friends who were his confederates ; but 
we should use the word with more pro- 
priety in its worst sense, for an associate 
ina rebellious faction, as in speaking 
of any bandit and his confederates. 

We could hinder the accession of Holland to 
France, either as subjects with great immunities for 


the encourayement of trade, or as an iuferior and 
dependent aly under their protection. TEMPLE, 


But there is yet a liberty, uasung 

By poeis, end by senators un praised, 

Which monarehs cannut grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell cunfederute take away. COWFrER 


ALONE, SOLITARY, LONELY. 


ALONE, compounded of ald and one, 
signifies altogether one, or single; that 


ALSO. 


is, by one's self. SOLITARY, in 
French solitaire, Latin solitartus, from 
solus alone, signifies the quality of 
being adone. LONELY signifies in the 
manner of alone. Alone marks the state 
of a person; sodttury the quality of a 
person or thing ; donely the quality of a 
thing only. A person walks alone, or 
takes a solitary walk in a lonely place. 
Whoever likes to be much alone is of a 
solitary turn: wherever wecan be most 
and oftenest alone, that is a soktury or 
lonely place. 


Here we stand alone, 


As in our form distiuct, pre-eminent, Youna. 


J would wish no man to deceive himself with 
Opinions which he has not thoroughly reflected upou 
in his solitary hours. CumBERLAND. 


Within an ancient forest's amp'e verge 
There stands a lonely, but a healthful dwelling, 
Built for convenience, and the use of lile. Rowe. 


ALSO, LIKEWISE, TOO. 


ALSO, compounded of a/? and so, 
signifies literally all in the same manner. 
LIKEWISE, compounded of /tke and 
wise or manner, signifies in like manner. 
TOO, a variation of the numeral dwo, 
signifies what may be added or joined to 
another thing from its similarity. 

These adverbial expressions obviously 
convey. the same idea of including or 
classing certain objects together upon a 
supposed ground of affinity. Also is a 
more general term, and has a more com- 
prehensive meaning, as it implies a 
sameness in the whole; /2kewise is more 
specific and limited in its acceptation ; 
foo is still more limited than either, and 
refers only to a single object. ‘“ He 
also was among the number” may con- 
vey the idea of totality both as respects 
the person and the event: “ he writes 
likewise a very fine hand “ conveys the 
idea of similar perfection in his writing 
as in other qualifications: ‘“ he said so 
tvo”’ signifies he said so in addition to 
the others; he said it dtkewtse would 
imply that be said the same thing, or in 
the same manner. | 

Let us only think for a little of that reproach of 
modern times, that gulf of time and fortune, the pas- 
sion. for gaming, which is so often the refuge of the 


idle sons of pleasure, and often also the Jast re- 
source of the ruined. Baia. 


Long life is of all others the most general, and 
seemingly the most innocent object of desire. With 
respeet to this, tue, we su frequently err, that it 
would have been a blessing to many to have had 
their wish denied. : Brarr, 


All the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and 
a mother, may be well performed, though a lady 
snould not be the finest woman at an opera, They 
ure likewise con-istent with a moderate share of wit, 
a plain dress, and a modest air. Stese 


AMBASSADOR. 


ALWAYS, AT ALL TIMES, EVER. 
ALWAYS, compounded of aii and 


ways, is the same as, under all circum- 
stances, through all the ways of life, that 
18, uninterruptedly. AT ALL TIMES 
means without distinction of time. 
EVER implies for a perpetuity, without 
end. A man must be always virtuous, 
that is, whether in adversity or pros- 
perity ; and at all times virtuous, that 
is, in his going in and coming out, his 
rising up and his lying down, by day 
and by night; he will then be ever 
happy, that is, in this life, and the life 
to come. i 

Human life never stands still for any long time. 
It is by no means a fixed and steady object, like the 


mountain or the rock, which you always find in the 
same situation. Buarr. 


Among all the expressions of good nature, I shall 
single out that which goes under the general name 
of charity, as it consists in relieving the indigent; 
that being a trial of this kind which offers itself to us 
almost at ali times, and in every place. ADDI30Ne 


Have you forgotten all the blessings you have con 
tinued to enjoy, ever since the day that you came 
forth a helpless infant into the world ? BLAtRe 


AMBASSADOR, ENVOY, PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY, DEPUTY. 


AMBASSADOR is supposed to come 
from the low Latin ambasciator a waiter, 
although this does not accord with the 
high station which ambassadors have al- 
ways held. ENVOY, from the French 
envoyer to send, signifies one sent, PLE- 
NIPOTENTIARY, from the Latin 
plenus and potens, signifies one invested 
with full powers. DEPUTY signifies 
one deputed. 

Ambassadors, envoys, and plenipo- 
lentturies, speak and act in the name 
of their sovereigns, with this difference, 
that the first is invested with the highest 
authority, acting in all cases as the re- 
presentative ; the second appears only 
as a simple authorized minister acting 
for another, but not always representing 
him; the third is a species of envoy 
used by courts only on the occasion of 
concluding peace or miaking treaties: 
deputies are not deputed by sovereigns, 
although they may be deputed to sove- 
reigns; they have no power to act or 
speak, but in the name of some subor- 
dinate community, or particular body. 
The functions of the three first belong 
to the: minister, those of the latter to 
the agent. | 
An ambassador is a resident in a 
country during a state of peace ; he must 


with much state and magnificence. 
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maintain the dignity of his court by a 
suitable degree of splendour: an envoy 
may be a resident, but he is more com- 
monly employed on particular occasions ; 
address in negotiating forms an essential 
in his character: a plenipotentiary is 
not so much connected with the court 
immediately, as with persons in the — 
same capacity with himself; he requires 
to have integrity, coolness, penetration, 
loyalty, and patriotism. A deputy has 
little or no responsibility, and still less 
intercourse with those to whom he is 
deputed ; he needs no more talent than 
is sufficient to maintain the respecta- 
bility of his own character, and that of 
the body to which he belongs. 

Prior continued to act without a title till the Duke 
of Shrewsbury returned next bs to England, and 


then he assumed the style and dignity of an ambas- 
sador. JOHNSON. 


We hear from Rome, by letters dated the 20th of 
April, that the Cuunt de Melhos, envoy from the king 
of Portugal, had made his public entry into that city 
TATLER. 


The conferences began at Utrecht on the lst of 
January, 1711-12, aud the English plenipotentiaries 
arrived on the 15th. JOHNSON, 


They add that the deputtes of the Swiss cantons 
were returned from Soleure, where they were assem- 
bled at the instance of the French ambassador. 

STEELE, 


AMBIGUOUS, EQUIVOCAL. 


AMBIGUOUS, in Latin ambiguus, 
from ambigo, compounded of ambo and 
ago, signifies acting both ways, or hav- 
ing two meanings. EQUIVOCAL, in 
French éqguivogue, Latin equtvocus, 
composed of @equus and vog, signifies a 
word to be applied equally to two or 
more different objects. 

An ambiguity arises from a too ge- 
neral form of expression, which leaves 
the sense of the author indeterminate ; 
an equivocation lres in the power of 
particular terms used, which admit of a 
double interpretation, or an application 
to two different things: the ambiguity 
leaves us in entire incertitude as to what 
is meant; the equtvocation misleads us 
in the use of a term in the sense which 
we do not suspect. 

The parliament of England is without comparison 
the most voluminous author in the world, and there 
is such’a happy ambiguity in its works, that its stu- 


dents have as much to say on the wrong side of every 
question as upon the right. CUMBERLAND. 


Give a mau all that isin the power of the world to 
bestow, but leave him at the same time under some 
secret oppression or heaviness of heart; you bestow 
indeed the materials of enjoyment, but you deprive 
him of the ability wo extract it. Hence prosperity is 
so often an eqgutvucai word, denoting merely affluence 
of possession, but unjustly applied to the apes 

: LAIR. 
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The ambiguity may-be unintentional, 
ansing from the nature both of the 
words and the things; or it may be em- 
ployed to withhold information respect- 
ing our views; the equévocation is 
always intentional, and may be em- 
. ployed for purposes of fraud. The 
histories of heathen nations are full of 


confusion and ambiguity: the heathen. 


oracles are mostly veiled by some eque- 
vocation ; of this we have a remarkable 
instance in the oracle of the Persian 
mule, by which Croesus was misled. 

An honest man will never employ an equivocal 


expression ; a confused man may often utter ambigu- 
. 64s Ones without any design. Briar. 


We make use of an equivocation to deceive; of an 
anbiguity to keep in the dark. TRUSLER, 


Shakspeare is not,long soft and pathetic, without 
some idle conceit or contemptible -equivocatton. 
- JOHNSON, 


TO AMEND, CORRECT, EMEND, IM- 
PROVE, MEND, BETTER. 


AMEND, and EMEND, in Latin 
emendo, from menda the fault of a 
transcriber, signifies to remove faults 
generally MEND, which is a con- 
traction of amend, is similar in sense, but 
different in application. CORRECT, 
from cor or cum and rego to regulate, 
signifies to set right in a particular 
inanner, IMPROVE, from produs, 
signifies, like the word BETT ER, lite- 
rally to make better. 

To amend, emend, correct, and mend, 
imply the removing of an evil; ¢mprove 
and better the increase of good. Amend, 
emend, and correct, are all applied to 
works of the understanding, with this 
distinction, 
remove faults or defects generally, either 
by adding, taking away, or altering, as 
to amend a law, to amend a passage in 
a book; this is the work of the author 
or some one acting for him: to emend 
is to remove particular faults in any 
literary work by the alteration of letters 
cr single words ; this is the work of the 
critic: to correct is to remove gross 
faults, as to correct the press. 


They (the Presbyterians) excepted many parts of 
the office of baptism that import the iaward regener- 
ation ofall that were baptized. But asthey proposed 
these amendments, so they did offer a liturgy new 
drawn up by Myr. Baxter. Burner. 


That useful part of learning, which consists in 
emendalions, knawledge of different readings, and 
the like, is what, in all ages, persons extremely wise 
and learned have had in great veneration. Apprsow. 
‘Tinave undertaken to correct every sheet. as it 


comes fromthe press, Jonmaow. 


that amend signifies to _ 


AMIABLE. 


Amend and correct may be applied to 
moral objects with a similar distinction. 

The intere-t which the corrupt pait of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive 
to auendment, has disposed them to give to contra- 
dictions, when they can be produced oguinst the 
eause of virtue, that weight which they will not allow 
them in any other case. JOHNSON. 


Presumption will be easily corrected; but timidity 
is a disease of the mind more obstinate and fatal. 
JOHNSON 
Mend is employed in respect to any 
works in the sense of putting that right - 
which either is or has become faulty. 
It is a term in ordinary use, but may be 
employed in the higher style. 


The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to mend. 
Drypen. 
To improve is said either of persons 
or things which are made better; as to 
improve the mind, morals, &c.: to better 
is mostly applied to the outward con- 
dition on familiar occasions. 
While a man, infatuated with the promises of 
greatness, wastes his hours and days in attendance 


and solicitation, the honest opportunities of tmprov- 
ing his condition pass by without his notice. Appison. 


I then bettered my condition a little, and lived a 
whole summer in the shape of a bee. ADDISON, 


AMIABLE, LOVELY, BELOVED. 


AMIABLE, in Latin amadtlis, from 
amo and hubilis, signifies fit to be loved. 
LOVELY, compounded of love and ly 
or dike, signifies like that which we love, 
fit to produce love. BELOVED signi- 
fies having or receiving love. 

The twu first express the fitness of an 
object to awaken the sentiment of love ; 
the former by spiritual qualities, the 
latter by personal attractions. One is 
amiable from the qualities of the heart. 

If these charms (of person and voice) had been 
united to the qualities of a modest and amiable mind, 


she must have made dreadful havoc in the world. 
Brypone, 


So also it is said of things personified. 


Tully has & very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amiable virtue is. “We love a virtuous 
man,” says he, ‘“* who lives in the remotest parts of 
the earth, although we are altogether out of the reach 
of his virtue, and can receive from it no manner of 
benefit.” ADDISON. 


One has a /ovely person, or is lovely 
in one’s person. | | 
Alive, the crovked hand of age had mar?r’d 
Those lovely features which cold death had spar'd. 
| WaLirn. 

It may be applied to the attractions 
of other objects besides those of the 
person. - oe | 


Sweet Auburn, /oveliast village of the plain. - . 
Go. DSMITH 


AMICABLE. 


Reloved denotes the state of being 
loved, or being the object of love, which 
may arise from being amiable or lvely, 
or from other causes. Both persons and 
things may be beloved. ~ 


Sorrow would be a rarity most belov'd 


If all could so become it. SHAKSPEARE. 


AMICABLE, FRIENDLY. 


AMICABLE, from amicus a friend, 
signifies able or fit for a friend. 
FRIENDLY signifies like a friend. 
The word amicus likewise comes from 
amo to love, and friend,,in the Northern 
languages, from fregan to love.. Amt- 
cable and friendly therefore both denote 
the tender sentiment of good-will which 
all men ought to bear one to another ; 
but amicable rather implies a negative 
sentiment, a freedom from discordance ; 
and friendly a positive feeling of regard, 
the absence of indifference. We make 
an amicable accommoration, and a 
friendly visit. It is a lappy thing when 
people who have been at variance can 
amicably adjust all their disputes. 
Nothing adds more to the charms of 
society than a friendly correspondence. 
Amicable is always said of persons who 
have been in connexion with each other ; 
friendly may be applied to those who 
are perfect strangers. Neighbours must 
always endeavour to live amicably with 
each other. Travellers should always 
endeavour to keep up a jriendly inter- 
course with the inhabitants wherever 
they come. 

What first presents itself to be recommended is a 
disposition averse to offence, and desirous of culti- 


vating harmony and amtvable intercourse in society. 
Buarr. 


Who slake his thirst—who spread the friendly 
board 


To give the famish’d Belisarius food? PuHItLirs. 


The abstract terms of the preceding 
qualities admit of no variation but in 
the signification of friendship, which 
marks an individual feeling only. To 
live amicably, or in amity with all men, 
is a point of Christian duty, but we 
cannot live in friendship with all men ; 
since friendship must be confined to a 
few: so nations may be in amity, though 
not on terms of friendship with each 
other. | 


Beasts of each kind their fellow spare ; 


Bear lives in amtty witn bear. JoH NUN. 


‘Every man might, in the multitudes that swarin 
about him, find some kindred mind with which he 
sould unite in confidence and friendship. 
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AMOROUS, LOVING, FOND. 


AMOROUS, from amor and the 
ending ous, which designates abun- 
dance, signifies full of love. LOVING 
signifies the act of loving, that is, con- 
tinually Joving. FOND, from. the 
Saxon fundan, and theGerman /jinden,' 
which signify either to seek or find. 
Hence fond. signifies longing for, or 
eagerly attached to. -_. 

These epithets are all used to mark 
the excess or distortion of a tender sen- 
timent. Amorous is taken in a cri- 
minal sense, loving and fond in a con. 
temptuous sense: an indiscriminate and 
dishonourable attachment to the fair sex 
characterizes the amorous man; an 
overweening and childish attachment to 
any object marks the loving and fond 
person. Loving is less dishonourable 
than fond: men may be loving ; chil- 
dren and brutes may be fond. Those 
who have not a well-regulated affection 
fur each other will be loving by fits and 
starts; children and animals who have 
n> control over their appetites will be 
apt to be fond to those who indulge 
them. An amorous temper should be 
suppressed ; a loving temper should be — 
regulated; a fond temper should be 
checked. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under the 
denomination of grinners. STEELE. 

So loving to my mother 
That he would not let even the winds of heav’n __ 
Visit her too roughly. SHAKSPEARE. 
I'm a foolish ford wife. 


When taken generally, Joving and 
Jond may be used in a good or indifferent 
sense. 


This place may seem for shepherds’ leisure made, 
So livingly these elms unite their shade. Pxyiurrs. 


ADDISON 


My impatience for your return, my anxiety for 
your welfare, ank my fondness for my dear Ulysses, 
were the only distempers that preyed upon my life, 

* Apprson. 


AMPLE, SPACIOUS, CAPACIOUS. 


AMPLE, in French ample, Latin 
amplus, probably comes from the Greek 
avamiewe full. SPACIOUS, in French 
spacieur, Latin spuciosus, comes from 
spatium a space, implying the quality 
of having space. CAPACIOUS, in 
Latin capax. from capio to hold, signi. 
fies the quality of being able to hold. 

These epithets convey the analogous 
ideas of extent in quantity, and extent 
in space. Ample is figuratively em- 
ployed for whatever is extended in.quan- 
tity ; spacious is literally used for what 
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ever is extended in space; capacious is 
literally and figuratively employed to 
express extension in both quantity and 
spuce. Stores are ample, room is ample, 
an allowance is ample: arvom, a house, 
or a garden is spactous: a vessel or 
hollow of any kind is capacious; the 
soul, the mind, and the heart are cajia- 
cious. Ample is opposed to scanty, 
spactous to narrow, capacious to small. 
What is ample sutlices and satisfies ; it 
imposes no constraint: what is spactous 
is free and open; it does not confine: 
what is capactous readily receives and 
contains; it is liberal and generous. 
Although sciences, arts, philosophy, and 
languages, afford to the mass of mankind 
ample scope for the exercise of their 
mental powers without recurring to 
mysterious or fanciful researches, yet 
this world is hardly spacious enough for 
the range of the intellectual faculties: 
the capactous minds of some are no less 
capable of containing than they are 
disposed for. receiving whatever spiritual 
food is offered them. 


The pure consciousness of worthy actions, ab- 
stiacted from the views of popular applause, is tu a 
generous mind an ample reward. HuaHes. 


These mighty monarchies, that had o’erspread 

The spactous earth, and stretch’d their conq’ring 
arms 

From pole t» pole. by ensnaring charms 


Were quite consumed. May. 
Down sunk, a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capuci us bed of waters, MILTON, 


TO AMUSE, DIVERT, ENTERTAIN. 


To AMUSE is to occupy the mind 
lightly, from the Latin musa a song, 
signifying to allure the attention by any 
thing as light and airy as a song. 
DIVERT, in French divertir, Latin 
diverto, is compounded of dz and verto 
to turn aside, signifying to turn the 
mind aside from an object. ENTER- 
TAIN, in French entretenir, com- 
pounded of entre, inter, and tenir, teneo 
tv keep, signifies to keep the mind fixed 
on a thing. 

We amuse or entertain by engaging 
the attention on some present occupa- 
tion ; we divert by drawing the atten- 
tion from a present object; all this 
proceeds by the means of that pleasure 
which the object: produces, which in the 
first case is less vivid than in the second, 
and in the second case is less durable 
than in the third. Whatever amuses 
serves to kill time, to lull the faculties, 
and banish reflection ; it may be solitary, 
sedentary, and hfeless~ whatever diverts 


AMUSE. 


causes mirth, and provokes laughter ; 
it will be active, lively, and tumultuous: 
whatever enfertutns acts on the sehses, 
and awakens the understanding ;_ it. 
must be ratiorfl, and is mostly social. 
The bare act of walking and changing 
place may amuse ; the tricks of animals 
divert; conversation entertains. We 
s.t down to a card-table te be amused ; 
we go to a comedy or pantomiine to be 
diverted; we go to a tragedy to be 
entertained. Children are amused with 
looking at pictures ; ignurant people are 
diverted with shows; inte.ligent people 
are entertained with reading. The 
dullest and most vacant minds may be 
amused; the most volatile are diverted ; 
the most reflective are entertained: 
the emperor Domitian amused himself 
with killing flies; the emperor Nero 
diverted himself with appearing before 
his subjects in the characters of gla- 
diator and charioteer; Sucrates efer- 
tutned himself by discoursing on the day 
of his execution with his friends on the 
immortality of the soul. | 

I yesterday pxssed a whole afternoon in the 
churchyard, the cluisters, and the church, amusing 
myself with the tomb-stones and iuscriptions that lL 


met with iu those several regions of the dead. 
ADDISON. 


His diversion on this occasion was to see the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, and wrong connivances that 
passed amidst sv many broken aud retracted rays of 
ligut, ApD1soN. 


The one enter‘ain-d me with her vivacity when I 
Was gay, the other with her sense when | was serious, 
GoLpsMITH. 


TO AMUSE, BEGUILLE. 
As AMUSE (wv. Amuse, divert) de- 


notes the occupation of the mind, so 
BEGUILE, compounded of be and guile, 
signifying to overreach with guile, ex- 
presses an effect or consequence of 
amusement. When amuse and begurle 
express any species of deception, the 
former indicates what is effected by 
persons, and the latter that which is 
effected by things. The first is a fraud 
upon the understanding ; the second is 
a fraud upon the memory and conscious- 
ness. We are amused by a false story , 
our misfortunes are beguitled by the 
charms of fine music or fine scenery. 
To suffer one’s self to be amused is an 
act of weakness ; to be bezutled is a 
relief and a privilege. Credulous people 
are easily amused by any idle tale. and 
thus prevented from penetrating the 
designs of the artful; weary travellers 
beguile the tedium of the journey by 
lively conversation. | | 


AMUSEMENT, 


‘An latter ages pious frauds were mace use of to 
amuse inankind. ADDISON. 


W:th seeming innocence the crowd beguil'd, 
But made the desperate passes when he smil'd. 
. Drypen. 


AMUSEMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, DI- 
VERSION, SPORT, RECREATION, 
PASTIME. 


AMUSEMENT signifies here that 
which serves to amuse (v. To amuse, 
divert) ENTERTAINMENT, that 
which serves to enteriain (v. To amuse.) 
DIVERSION, that which serves to 
divert (v. To amuse, divert), SPORT, 
that which serves to give sport. RE- 
CREATION, that which serves to 7e- 
create, from recreatus, participle of 
recreo or re and creo to create or make 
alive again. PASTIME, that which 
serves to pass time. 

The four first of these terms are either 
applied to objects which specifically 
serve the purposes of pleasure, or tu 
such objects as may accidentally serve 
these purposes; the two last terms are 
employed only in the latter sense. The 
distinction between the three first terms 
is very similar in this as in the pre- 
ceding case. Amusement is a general 
term, which comprehends little more 
than the common idea of pleasure, 
whether small or great ; entertainment 
is a species of amusement which is 
always more or less of an intellectual 
nature; diverstons and sports are a 
species of amusements more adapted to 
the young and the active, particularly 
the latter: the theatre or the concert is 
an entertuinment: fairs and public ex- 
hibitions are diversions: games of 
racing or cricket, hunting, shooting, 
and the like, are sports. 

As Atlas groan’d 
The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour: 


We cry for mercy to the next amusement. 


The next amusement mortgages our fields. Youna. 


The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most uoble and useful entertainments, were it 
uuder proper regulations. ADDISON, 


When I wassome years younger than I am at pre- 
sent, | used to employ myself in a more laborious dt- 
version, Which | learved trom a Latin treatise of ex- 
ercises that is written with great erudition; it is there 
called the ox7s0¢a xia, or the fighting with a mans 
own shadow. ApDIsoNn. 


With great respect to country sports, I may say 
this gentlem.in could pass his time agreeably if there 
were not a fox or a hare in his county. STEELE. 


Recreation and pastime are terms of 
relative import: the former is of use for 
those who labour ;’ the latter for those 
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who are idle. A recreation must par- 
take more or less of the nature of an 
anusement, but it is an occupation which 
owes its pleasure to the relaxation of the 
mind from severe exertion: in this . 
manner gardening may be a recreation 
to one whostudies ; company is a recre- 
atton to a man of business : the pasteme 
is the amusement of the leisure hour; 
it may -be alternately a diversion, a 
sport, or a simple amusement, as cir- 
cumstances require. 


Pleasure and recreation of one kind or other are 
absolutely necessary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from tvo constant attention and labour; where there- 
fore public diversions are tolerated, it behoves per- 
sons of distinction, with their power and example, to 
preside over then. STEELE, 


Your microscope brings to sight shoals of living 
creatures in a spoonful of vinegar; but we, who cun 
distinguish them in their different magnitudes, see 
among them several huge leviathans that terrify the 
little fry of animals about them, and take their pas- 
time as in an ocean. ApDDIson 


ANECDOTE, STORY. 


An ANECDOTE (wv. Anecdotes) has. 
but little incident, and noplot; aSTORY 
(which, like history, comes from the 
Greek tocropew to relate) may have many 
incidents, and an important catastrophe 
annexed to it: anecdotes are related of 
individuais, some of which are of a tri- 
fling nature, and others characteristic ; 
stortes are generally told to young people 
of ghosts and visions, which are calcu- 
lated to act on their fears. An anecdote 
is pleasing and pretty ; a story is fright- 
ful or melancholy : an anecdote always 
consists of some matter of fact ; a story 
is sometimes founded on that which is 
real. Anecdotes are related of some dis- 
tinguished persons, displaying their 
characters or the circumstances of their 
lives: stortes from life, however striking 
and wonderful, will seldom impress so 
powerfully as those which are drawn 
from the world of spirits: anecdotes 
serve to amuse men, sfortes to amuse 
children. | 


How admirably Rapin, the most popular among 
the French critics, was qualified to sit in judgmeut 
upon Homer and Thucydides, Demostheues and . 
Plato, may be gathered from an anecdote preserved 
by Menage, who affirms upon his own knowledge 
that Le Fevre and Saumur furnished this assuming - 
critic with the Greek passages which he had to cite, 
Rapin himself being totally ignorant of that lan- 
gilige. Wakion 


This story I once intended to omit, as it appears 
with no great evidence; nor have 1 met wi.h any . 
confirmation but in a letter of Farqu:iar, and he only 
relates that the tuneral of Dryden was tumultuary 
and contused. JOHNSON, | 
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ANECDOTES, MEMOIRS, CHRONI- — 
‘CLES, ANNALS. 7 


ANECDOTE, from the Greek avse- 
Sorog, signifies what is communicated in 
a private way. MEMOIRS, in French 

_ némotres, from the word memory, sig- 
nifies what serves to help the memory. 
CHRONICLE, in French chronique, 
trom the Greek ypovec time, signifies an 
account of the-times, ANNALS, from 
the French annales, from the Latin 
annus, signifies a detail of what passes 
in the year. | 

Ali these terms mark a species of 
narrative, more or less connected, that 
may serve aS materials for a regular 
history. Anecdotes consist of personal 
or detached circumstances of a public 
or private nature, involving one subject 
er more. <Axecdotes may be either 
moral or political, literary or biogra- 
phical; they may serve as characteris- 
tics of any individual, or of any particular 
nation or age. Afemotrs may include 
anecdotes, as far as they are connected 
with the leading subject on which they 
treat: memotrs are rather connected 
than complete; they are a partial narra- 
tive respecting an individual, compre- 
hending matter of a public or private 
nature; they serve as memorials of 
what ought not to be forgotten, and lay 
the foundation either for a history or a 
life. 

I allude to those papers in which I treat of the 


literature of the Greeks, carrying down my history 
in a chain of anecdotes from the earliest poets to the 


death of Menander. CumBzuLann. 
Cesar gives us uothing but memoirs of his own 
times, CULLEN. 


Chronicles and annals are altogether 
of a public nature; and approach the 
nearest to regular and genuine histery 
Chronicles register the events as they 
pass; annals digest them into order, as 
they occur in the course of successive 
years. “Chronicles are minute as to the 
exact point of time; unnals only pre- 
serve a general order within the period 
ofa year. Chronicles detail the events 
of small as well as large communities, 
as of particular districts and cities; 
anndis detail only the events of nations. 
Chronicles include domestic incidents, 
or such things as concern individuals ; 
the word annajs, in its proper sense, 
relates only to such things as affect the 

_ great body of the public, but it is fre- 
guently employed in an improper sense. 
Chronicles wav be confined: to simple 
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matter of fact; annals may enter into 
the causes and consequences of events. 
His eye was so piereing that, as ancient chronicles 
report, he cuuld blunt the weapons of his enemies 
-oaly by looking atthem. sis _ JoHNsoN 


Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph! the tedious axacils of uur fate, 

Through such a train of woes if ] should run, 

The day would sooner than the tale be a Bo 
Drypen 


ANGER, RESENTMENT, WRATH, 
IRE, INDIGNATION. 


ANGER comes from the Latin angur 
vexation, ago to vex, compounded of 
an or ad aramst, and ago te act. RE- 
SENTMENT, in French ressent{ment 
from resseniir, iscompounded of re and 
sentir, signifying to feel again, over and 
over, or for a continuance, WRATH 
and IRE are derived from the same 
source, namely, wrath, in Saxon wrath, 
and zre, in Latin ira anger, Greek epic 
contention, all which spring from the 
Hebrew herah, or cherah, heat or anger. 
INDIGNATION, in French trdigna- 
tion, in Latin indi gnatio, from tadignor 
to think or feel unworthy, marks the 
strong feeling which base conduct or 
unworthy treatmentawakens inthe mind, 

An impatient agitation against any 
one who acts contrary to our inclinations 
or opinions is the characteristic of all 
these’terms. esentment is less vivid 
than anger, and anger than wrath, tre, 
or indignation. Anger is a sudden 
sentiment of displeasure; resentment is 
a continued anger; wrath is a height- 
ened sentiment of unger, which is poet- 
ically expressed by the word tre. Anger 
may be either a selfish or a disinterested 
passion ; it may be provoked by injuries 
done to ourselves, or injustice done to 
others: in this latter sense of strong 
displeasure God is avyry with sinners, 
and good men may to a certain degree 
be angry with those under their con- 
trol who act improperly. Resentment 
is a brooding sentiment altogether aris- 
ing from a sense of personal injury ; 
it is associated with a dislike of he 
offender, as much as the offence, and is 
diminished only by the infliction of pain 
in return; in its rise, progress, dnd 
eflects, it is alike oppused to the Chria- 
tian spirit. Wruth and tre are the sen- 
timent of a superior towards an inferior, 
and when provoked by personal injuries 
discovers itself by haughtiness and a 
vindictive temper: asa sentiment of 
displeasure torath is unjustifiable be- 
tween man and man ;. but the wrath af 
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God may be provoked by the persevering 
impenitence of sinners: the tre of a 
heatlien god, according to the gross 
views of Pagans, was but the wrath of 
man associated with greater power; ‘it 
was altogether unconnected with moral 
displeasure. /xdtgnation is a sentiment 
awakened ‘by the unworthy and atro- 
cious conduct of others ; as it is exempt 
from personality, it is not irrecon- 
cilable with the temper of a Christian : 
a warmth of constitution sometimes 
gives rise to sallies of anger; but de- 
pravity of heart breeds resentment: 
unbending pride is a great source of 
wrath ; but indignation may flow from 
a high sense of honour and virtue. 
Moralists have defined anger to be a desire of re- 
venge fur some injury offered. - STEELE. 


The temperately revengeful have leisure to weigh 
the merits of the cause, and thereby either to smother 
their secret resentments, or to seek adequate repara- 
tions for the’dam.ges they have sustained. STEELE. 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumber'd, Heavenly Goddess sing. 
: : Porr. 


The prophet spoke: wheu with a gloomy frown 
The monarch started from his shining throne ; 

Black choler fill'd his breast that boil'd with tre, 
Aad from his eye-balls flash’dghe living fire. Pops. 


It is surely not to be observed without indignation, 
that men may be found of minds mean enough to be 
satistied with this treatment ; wretches w ho are proud 
tu obtain the privileges of madmen. JOHNSON. 


ANGER, CHOLER, RAGE, FURY. 


ANGER, v. Anger, resentment. 
CHOLER, in French colére, Latin 
cholera, Greek yoXepoc, comes from yoAy 
bile, because the overtlowing of the bile 
is both the cause and consequence of 
chuler. RAGE, in French rage, Latin 
rabies madness, and radio to rave likea 
madman, comes from the Hebrew ragaz 
to tremble or shake with a violent mad- 
ness. FURY, in French furie, Latin 
Juror, comes probably from fero to carry 
away, because one is carried or hurried 
away by the emotions of fury. 

These words have a progressive force 
in their signification. Choler expresses 
something more sudden and virulent 
than anger; rage is a vehement ebul- 
lition of anger; and fury is an excess 
of rage. : Anger may be so stifled as 
not to discover itself by any outward 
symptoms; choler is discoverable by 
the paleness of the visage; rage breaks 
forth into extravagant expressions and 
violent distortions ; fury takes away the 
use of the understanding. Anger is an 
infirmity inaident to human nature; it 
ought, however, to be suppressed on ail 
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occasions: choler isa malady too phy- 
sical to be always corrected by reflection - 
rage and fury are distempers of the 
soul, which nothing but religion and the 
grace of God can cure. * ee 

The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the 
sevén sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 
knswledge and benevolence, was 2:eAov es ‘be 
masler of thy anger. ORNSON. 


Must I give way to your rash choler? . 
Shall | be frighted when a madman stares? 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Oppose not ruge while rage is ia its foree, 
Bat give it way awhile, and let it waste. 
: SHAKSPEARE, 


Of this kind is the fury te which many men give 
way among their servants and dependants. 
JOHNSON, 


ANGRY, PASSIONATE, HASTY | 


ANGRY @ signifies either having 
anger, or prone to anger. PAS- 
SIONATE signifies prone to passion. 
HASTY signifies prone to excess of 
haste from intemperate feeling. 

Angry denotes either a particular 
state or a habit ofthe mind; passtonate 
expresses a habit of the mind; hasts- 
ness is mostly a temporary feeling. An 
angry man is in a state of anger; a 
passionate man is habitually prone to 
be passionite. The angry has less that 
is vehement and impetuous in it than 
the passionate ; the hasty has some- 
thing less vehement, but more sudden 
and abrupt in it than either. The 
ungry man is not always easily pro- 
voked, nor ready to retaliate: but. he 
often retains his anger until the cause 
is removed: the passionate man is 
quickly roused, eager to repay the 
offence, and speedily appeased by the 
infliction of pain of which he afterwards 
probably repents: the hasty man is 
very soon offended, but not ready to 
offend in return; his avgry sentiment | 
spends itself in angry words. — 


It is told by Prior in a panegyric on the Duke of 
Dorsct, that his servants used to put themselves in 
his way when he was argry, because he was sure to 
recompense them for anyiudignities which he made 
them suffer. ' JOHNSON. 


There is in the world a certain class of mortals 
known, aud contentedly known by the name of pas 
stenate men, who imagine themselves entitled by 
that distinction to be provoked on every slight oeca- 
sion. ; JOHNSON, 


The king, who saw their squadrons yet unmoy'd,. _ 
With Aasty ardour thus the chiefs reprov’d. Popa. 
_ANIMADVERSION, CRITICISM, — 
STRICTURE. 

ANIMADVERSION, in Latin ans- 
madversto, from animadvertere, that is, 
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vertere animum ad, signifies to turn 
the mind to a thing. CRITICISM, in 
French critique, Latin criticus, Greek 
xpirexoc, from xpiyw to judge, signifies 
by distinction a judgment in hiterary 
matters, STRICTURE, in Latin 
strictura a glance at any thing, comes 
from stringo to touch upon lightly or 
in few words. | 
Animudversion includes censure and 
reproor; crifictsm implies scrutiny and 
judgment, whether for or against ; and 
stricture comprehends a partial inves- 
tigation mingled with cemsure. We 
animadvert on a person's opinions by 
contradicting or correcting them; we 
ertticise a person's works by minutely 
and rationally exposing their imperfec- 
tions and beauties; we pass strictures 
on public measures by descanting on 
them cursonly, and censuring them 
partially. Antmadverstons are too per- 
sonal to be impartial; consequently 
they are seldom Just; they are mostly 
resorted to by those who want to build 
up one system on the ruins of another: 
crilictsm is one of the most important 
and honourable departments of litera- 
ture; a critic ought justly to weigh the 
merits and demerits of authors, but of 
the two his office is rather to blame than 
to praise ; much less injury will accrue 
to the cause of literature from the se- 
verity than frum the laxity of cratecesm - 
strictures are mostly the vehicies of 
party spleen; like most ephemeral pro- 
ductions, they are too superficial to be 
entitled to serious notice. — 
These things fall under a province you have partly 
pursued already, aud therelure demand your «ax1- 


madcrersion for the regulating so ocble an eutertai:- 
ment as that of the stage. STEELE. 


Inst criticin¢m demands not only that every 

‘ beanty or blemish be minutely pointed out in its di:- 
fereut degree an:t kind, but also that the reason and 
foundation of excellences and faults be accura'ely 
ascertaiued, Warton. 


To the end of most of the plays I have added short 
Sricteres, containing a general ceusure of faults or 
praise of excellence. JOHNSON, 


ANIMAL, BRUTE, BEAST. 


ANIMAL, in French animal, Latin 
animal, from anima life, signifies the 
thing having life. BRUTE is in 
French brute, Latin érutus dull, Greek 
Baperng. Chaldee barout, foolishness. 
BEAST, in French 5ét-, Latin bestia 
changed from bos!trma. Greek Booxnpa 
a beast of burden, and Boocwto feed, 
signifies properly the. thing that feeds. 

- Ammal is the generic, brute and 


ANIMATE. 


beast are the specific terms. The antma: 
ig the thing that lives and moves. If 
animal be considered as thinking, will- 
ing, reflecting, and acting, it is confined 
in its signification to the human species , 
if it be regarded as limited in all the 
functions which mark intelligence and 
will, if it be divested of speech and- 
reason, it belongs to the brute ; if antmal 
be considered, moreover, as to its appe- 
tites, independent of reason, of its desti- 
nation, and consequent dependence on 
its mental powers, it descends to the 
beast. Man and brute are opposed. To 
man an immortal soul is assigned; but 
we are not authorized by Scriptuie to 
extend this dignity to the brutes. “ The 
brutes that perish “ is the ordinary mode 
of distinguishing that part of the antaiud 
creation from the superior order of  ter- 
restrial beings who are destined to exist 
ina future world. dnimal, when ap- 
plied to man individually, is a term of 
reproach; the epithets brute and deast 
are still stronger terms of reproach, the 
perversion of the rational faculty being 
at all times more shocking and dis- 
graceful than the absence of it by nature. 

Some would be apt ty say, he is a conjurer; fur 
he has found that a repuldic ts not made tp of every 


body of animals, bui is composed of men only, and 
not of horses. STEELE. 


As natu ehas framed the several species of beings 
av it were in a chain, so man sewms to be placed as 
the middle link between angels and brutes. 

App1is0N 


Whom e’en the savage beasts had spar'd, they kiil'd, 
Aud strew'd his mang’'ed limbs about the fieht, 
Davnen. 


TO ANIMATE, INSPIRE, ENLIVEN, 
CHEER, EXHILARATE. 


ANIMATE. in Latin antmatus, from 
antmus the mind, and anima the soul 
or vital principle, signifies in the proper 
sense to pive life, and in the moral sense 
to give g yen INSPIRE, in French 
tnspirer, Latin inspiro, compounded of 
in and spiro, signifies to breathe life or 
spirit into any one. ENLIVEN, from 
en or tn and /iven, has the same sense. 
CHEER, in French chére, Flemigh 
clere the countenance, Greek yapa joy, 
signifies the giving joy or spirit. EX- 
HILARATE, in Latin eahdlaratus, 
participle of exhtlaro, from Adlarts, 
Greek iapog joyful, Hebrew otlen to 
a or leap for joy, signifies to make - 
ala ab. sid ) 

Animate and inspire imply the com- 
munication of the vital or mental spark ; 
enliven, cheer, and exrhilarate, signify 


ANIMATION... 


actions on the mind or body. To be 
animated in its physical sense is simply 
to receive the first spark of animal lite 
‘tin however small a degree; for there 
are antmated beings in the world pos- 
sessing the vital power in an infinite 
variety of degrees and forms: to be 
animated in the moral sense is to 
receive the smallest portion of the sen- 
tient or thinking faculty, which is 
equally varied in thinking beings; the 
term animation ‘therefore, taken abso- 
lutely, never conveys the idea of re- 
ceiving any strong degree of either phy- 
sical or moral feeling. To tnspire, on 
the contrary, expresses the communi- 
cation of a strong moral sentiment or 
passion: hence to animate with courage 
is a less forcible expression than to 27- 
spire with courage: we likewise speak 
of inspiring with emulation or a thirst 
for knowledge ; not of animating with 
emulation or a thirst for knowledge. 
To enliven respects the mind; cheer 
relates to the heart; exhilarate regards 
the spirits, both an:mal and mental; 
they all denote an action on the frame 
by the communication of pleasurable 
emotions: the mind is enlivened by 
contemplating the scenes of nature ; 
the imagination is edivened by reading 
poetry ; the benevolent heart 1s cheered 
hy witnessing the happiness of others ; 
the spints are exhilarated by the con- 
vivialities of sucial life: conversation 
enlivens society; the conversation of a 
kind and considerate friend cheers the 
drooping spirits in. the moments of 
trouble; unexpected good news is apt 
to exhilurate the spirits. 


Through subterranean cells 
Where searching sunbeams scarce cau find a way, 
Earth animated heaves. THom-on, 


ach gentle breast with kindly warmth she moves, 
Insmres new flames, revives extinguished loves. 
Daypen. 


Yo grace each subject with enlivening wit. 
ADDISON. 


Every eye bestows the cheering look of approba- 
tion up. athe humble man. CUMBERLAND. 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 


Exhilarate the spirit. Cowrer. 


ANIMATION, LIFE, VIVACITY, 
SPIRIT. 


ANIMATION and LIFE do not 
differ either in sense or application, but 
the latter is more in familiar use. They 
express either the particular or general 

state of the mind. VIVACITY and 
SPIRIT express only the habitual na 
ture and stato of the feelings. 
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A person of no antmatton is divested 
of the distinguishing characteristic of 
his nature, which is mind: a person of 
no vivacity isa dull companion; a per- 
sou of no spirté is unfit to associate with 
others. A person with animution takes 
an interest in every thing: a vivacious 
man catches at every thing that is plea- 
sant and interesting: a spirited man 
enters into plans, makes great exertions, 
and disregards difficulties. A speaker 
may address his audience with more or 
less animation according to the disposi- 
tion in which he finds it: a man of a 
vivacious temper diffuses his vivacity 
into all his words and actions. a man 
of spi7 it suits his measures to the exi- 
gency of his circumstances. 


The British have a lively, animated aspect. 
STEELE. 


The very dead creation from thy touch 
Assumes a mimic fife. 
THOMSON ON THE POWER OF THE SUN. 


His vivagty is seen in doing all the offices of life 
with readiness of spirit, aud propiiety in the manner 
of doing them. STEELE. 


As full of spirit as the month of May. S#axsPErarn. 


TO ANNOUNCE, PROCLAIM, PUB- 
LISH. 


ANNOUNCE. in Latin annuncto, is 
compounded of an or ad and nuncto to 
tell to any one in a particular manner.. 
PROCLAIM, in Latin proclamo, is 
compounded of pro and clamo to cry 
before, or cry aloud. PUBLISH, in 
Latin publico, from publicus and po- 
pulus, signifies tomake public or known _ 
to the people at large. 

The characteristic sense of these 
words is the making of a thing known 
to numbers of individuals: a thing is 
announced in a formal manner to many 
or few ; it is proclaimed to a neigh-. 
bourhood, and published to the world. 
We unnounce an event that is expected 
and just dt hand ; we proclaim an event 
that requires to be known by all the 
parties interested ; we publish what is 
supposed likely to interest all who know 
it. Announcements are made verbally, 
or by some well-known signal ; procia- 
mations are made verbally, and accom- 

anied by some appointed signal; pudb- 
tcafions are ordinarily made through 
the .press, or by oral communication 
from one individual to another. The 
arrival of a distinguished person is an- 
nounced by the ringing of the bells ; the 
proclamation of peace by a herald is 
accompanied with certain ceremonies © 
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calculated to excite notice ; the publica- 
tion of news is the office of the jour- 


nalist. | 

We might with as much reason doubt whether the 
sun was intended to enlighten the earth, as whether 
He who bas framed the human mind intended to-an- 
nowace righteousness to mankind as a law. Buare. 


But wituess, heralds! and prociam my vow, 
Witness to gods above, and men below. Porg. 


It very often happens that none are more indus- 
trious in pudbiishiag the blemishes of an extraordinary 
reputation, than such as lie open to the same cen- 
sures. in their own character, ' ADDISON. 


ANSWER, REPLY, REJOINDER, 
RESPONSE. 


ANSWER, in Saxon andswaren 
and varan, Goth. award andicord, Ger- 
man antwzort, compounded of an, ant or 
antt against, or for, and wort a word, 
signifies a word used against or in re- 
turn for another. REPLY comes from 
the French repliquer, Latin repltco to 
unfold, signifying to unfold or enlarge 
upon by way of explanation. REJOIN 
is compounded of re and jot, signify- 
-ing to join or add in return. RE- 

SPONSE, in Latin respensus, parti- 
ciple of resj.ondeo, compounded of re 
and sponden, si:nifies to declare or pive 
a sanction to in return. 
Under all these terms is included the 
idea of using words in return for other 
- words, or returning a sound for a sound. 
An answer is given to a question; a 
reply is made to an assertion; a re- 
joinder is made to a reply ; a response 
is made in accordance with the words 
of another. We answer either for the 
purpose of affirmation, information, or 
contradiction ; we always reply, or re- 
jvtn, in order to explain or confute: 
responses are made by way of assent or 
confirmation. It is unpolite not to 
answer when we are addressed: argu- 
ments are maintained by the alternate 
replies and rejoinders of two parties ; 
but such arguments seldom tend to the 
pleasure and improvement of society : 
the responses in the Liturgy are pecu- 
liarly calculated to keep alive the at- 
tention of those who take a part in the 
devotion.. | 
This, as it was directed to none of the eompany in 


particular, none thought himself obiiged to answer. 
rd GoLps 1TH. 


He again took some time to consider, and civill y 
rept ed“ 1do."—"' If you do agree with me,” rc- 
tuted L, “ in acknowledging the com; laint, tell me 
if you will eoneur in promoting the cure.” 

; SS CuoMmBERLAND. 
coleey ad id make thei 
ane prayers,and ma f proper re- 
Biomass, Keciesias ical Antuyuities. 


a a eae 


- UBprosprruus war. 


¢ auciently were allowed to join in. 


ANSWERABLE. 


An answer may be either spoken or 
written, or delivered in any manner ; 
reply and rejoinder are used in personal 
discourse only: a response may be 
said or sung, or delivered in a forma 
manner. _ om 7 | 
. He seems 
A melancholy messenger—for when J ask'd 


What news? his arswer was a far-fetch'd sigh. 
SuaksrEaRy, 


Lacedemon, always disposed to contrul the grow- 
ing consequence of her nei. hbours, and sensible of 
te bad policy of her late measures, had age her 
eyes to the fully of expelling Hippias on the forged 
responses of the Pythia. CUMBERLAND, 

Animals as well as men may give 
answers or make responses, though not 
replies or rejoinders. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake, 


The mellow bulfinch answers from the grove. 
Tuomsuy 


Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane, 
Respoasive to the distant neigh he neighs, Cowrer 


ANSWERABLE, KESPONSIBLE, AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 


ANSWERABLE, from answer, sig- 
nifies ready or able to ansuvr tor. RE- 
SPONSIBLE, from respordeo to an- 
swer, has a similar meaning in its ori- 
ginal sense. ACCOUNTABLE, from 
account, signifies able or ready to give 
an account. AMENABLE, from the 
French amener to lead, siynifies liable 
to be led or bound. 

Between answerable and responsible 
therc is a close alliance in the sense, 
but some difference in the application. 
A person is answerable generally in 
respect to what he undertakes to pay or 
take charze of; he is answerable for 
his own debts, or for the debts of others, 
to which he has made himself liable; 
he may also be answera/le for things 
left in his charge: responsible is ap- 
plied to higher matters of trust or duty ; 
as an officer is responstble for the con- 
duct of the men who are under him; 
s0 to hold a responsible situation under 
government; and in an extended sense, 
to be morally responstble, that is, re- 
sponsible to society as a moral agent. 


He replied, that he would give orders for guards 
to attend us who should be answ fur every 
thing. . Brypone. 


It was Lord Sackville’s fate to act for several 
year. in a responsb/e office during:an unpopular ond 
| CUMBERLAND. 

Answerable and responsible convey 
the idea of a ;ledge given for the per. 
formance of same act, or the fulfilment 
of some engagement, a breach of which 
subjects the defaulter to loss, punish- 


ANTECEDENT. 


ment, or disgrace: accourtable implies 
simply giving an account or explana- 
tion of one’s proceedings. The two 
former have respect to the obligations 
of others as well as our own, but the 
latter respects properly one’s own obli- 
gations only: the accountability results 
from the relation of the parties; a per- 
son is accountable to his employer for 
the manner in which he has conducted 
any business intrusted to him; a child 
is accountable to his parents for all his 
actions while he is under their control ; 
and we are all accountadle to the Great 
Judge of all. To be amenable is to be 
accountable as far as laws and regula- 
tions bind a person; one is amenable to 
the laws of society, or he is amenatle 
to the rules of the house in which he is 
only an inmate. 

By our ancient laws, whoever harboured any 
siranver fur more than two nights was answeradle to 


the public fur any offeuce that such his inmate mizht 
commit ISLACKSTONE. 


As a person’s respunsibility bears res)ect to his 
reason, 80 do human punishments bear r pect to his 
respons‘bility: infauts and boys are chasised by th 
hand of the parent or the master; rational adults 
are amenable to the laws. CUMBERLAND. 


We know that we are the subjects of a Supreme 
Righteous Governor, to whom we are accouatudle 
ivr our cunduct, Bram. 
ANTECEDENT, PRECEDING, FORE- 

GOING, PREVIOUS, ANTERIOR, 
PRIOR, FORMER. 


ANTECEDENT, in Latin anfece- 
dens, that is ante and cedens going 


before. PRECEDING, in Latin pre. 
cedens, going before. FOREGOING, 
literally going before. PREVIOUS, 


in Latin prevtus, that is pre and rtu 
making a way before. ANTERIOR, 
the comparative of the Latin ante before. 
PRIOR, in Latin prior, comparative of 
primus first. FORMER, in English 
the compafative of first. 
Antecedent, preceding, foregoing, 
previous, are employed for what goes or 
happens before : antertor, prior, former, 
for what is, or exists before. Antecedent 
marks priority of order, place, and posi- 
tion, with this peculiar circumstance, 
that ‘t denotes the relation of influence, 
dependence, and connexion established 
between two objects: thus, in logic the 
premises are called the antecedent, and 
the conclusion the consequent; in the- 
ology or politics, the antecedent is any 
decree or resolution which influences 
another decree or action; in mathe- 
matics, it is that term from which any 
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induction can be drawn to another; in 
grammar, the antecedent is that which 
requires a particular regimen from its 
subsequent. Antecedent and preceding 
both denote priority of time, or the _ 
order of events; but the former in a 
more vague and indeterminate manner 
than the latter. A preceding event is 
that which happens immediately before 
the one of which we are speaking ; 
whereas antecedent may have events or 
circumstances intervening. An ante- 
cedent proposition may be separated 
from its consequent by other proposi- 
tions; but a preceding proposition is 
closely followed by another. In this 
sense antecedent is opposed to posteriur ; 
preceding to succeeding. 

The seventeen centuries since the birth of Christ 
are antece ‘ent to the eighteenth, or the one we live 
in; but it is the seventeenth only which we call the 
preceding one. TRUSLER, 

Preceding respects simply the suc- 
cession of times and things; but pre- 
vious denotes the succession of actions 
and events, with the collateral idea of 
their connexion with and influence upon 
each other: we speak of the preceding 
day, or the preceding chapter, merely’ 
as the day or chapter that goes before ; 
but when we speak of a previous en- 
gagement or a previous inquiry, it sup- 
poses an engagement or inquiry prepara- 
tory to something that is to follow: 
previous - is opposed to subsequent : 
Joregoing is employed to mark the order 
of things narrated or stated; as when 
we speak of the foregoing statement, 
the foregotnz objections, or the fvre- 
going calculation, &c.: foregoing is 
opposed to following. 


Little attention was paid to literature by the 
Romans in the early and more martial ages. I read 
ol ne collections of books antecedent to those made _ 
by Zamilius Paulus and Lucullus. CumBEgRLanp. 


Letters from Rome, dated the 13th instant, say, 
that on the preceding Sunday his Holiness was 
carried in an open chair from St. Peter’s to St. 
Mary's. STEELE. 


. A boding silence reigns 
Dead through the dun expanse, save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previuus to the storm, 
Rolls o’er the mutteriag earth. THOMSON. 


Consistently with the foregoing principles we may 
define origin») and native poetry to be the language 
of the violent passions, expressed in exact measures. 

Siz W..Jonzs. 

Antertsr, prior, and former, have all 

a relative sense, and are used for things 
that are more before than others: an- 
tertor is a technical term to denote 
furwardness in place or time, but more 
commonly the former, as. in anatomy ; 
the anéertor or fore part of the skull, in 
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*contradistinction to the posterior part ; 
so likewise the anterior or fore front of 
a building, in opposition to the back 
front: preor is used in the sense of 
previous when speaking comparatively 
of two or more things, when it implies 
anticipation ; a prior claim invalidates 
the one that is set up; a prior engage- 
ment prevents the forming of any other 
that is proposed: former is employed 
either with regard to times, as former 
times, in contradistinction to later pe- 
riods, or with regard to propositions, 
when the former or first thing men- 
tioned is opposed to the latter or last 
mentioned. 
If that be the an’eriour or upper part wherein the 
senses are placed, and that the posteriour or lower 
part is that which is upposite thereunto, there is no 
inferior or Jower part in this animal: for the sen-es 
being placed at both extremes makes both ends 


anterivis, which is iznpossible. 
Browne, 


Some accounts make Thamyris the eighth epic 


poet prior tv Homer, an authunty tu which po credit 
seems due. CUMBERLAND. 


Former follies pass away and are forgotten. 
Those which are present sirike observation and 
sharpen censure. Buatx, 


“ulgar Errors. 


TO APOLOGIZE, DEFEND, JUSTIFY, 
EXCULPATE, EXCUSE, PLEAD. 


APOLOGIZE, from the Greek azo- 
Noyra, and azodoyéopat, compounded 
of ao from or away, and Aeyw to speak, 
signifies to do away by speaking. DE- 
FEND, in French défendre, Latin de- 
Jensus, participle of defendo, is com- 
pounded of de and fend», signifying to 
keep or ward off. JUSTIFY, iv French 
justifier, Latin justifico, is compounded 
of gustus and facto, signifying to do 
justice, or to put right. EXCULPATE, 
in Latin erculpatus, participle of er- 
culpo, compounded of ex and culpa, 
signifies to get out of a fault. EXCUSE, 
in French excuser, Latin ercuso, com- 
pounded of ex and causa, signifies to 
get out of any cause or affair. PLEAD, 
in French plaider, may either come 
from placitum or placendum, or be con- 
tracted from appe/latum. 

There is always some imperfection 
supposed or real which gives rise to au 
apology; with regard to persons it pre- 
supposes a conciousness of impropriety, 
if not of guilt; we apologize for an 
error by acknowledging uurselves guilty 
of it : a defence presupposes a conscious- 
hess of innocence more or less; we 
defend ourselves against a churge by 
proving its fallacy: a justification is 
founded on the convictian not only of 


APOLOGIZE. 


entire innocence, but of strict propriety ; 
we fjusit/y our conduct against any im- 
putation iy proving that it was blame- 
less: @ tion rests on the convic-. 
tion of innocence with regard to the 
fact; we exculpate ourselves from all 
blame by proving that we tuok no part 
in the transaction: ercuse and plea are 
not grounded on any idea of innocence ; 
they are rather appeals for favour resting 
on some collateral circumstance which 
serves to extenuate; a plea is frequently 
an idle or unfounded excuse, a frivolous 
attempt to lessen displeasure ; we excuse 
ourselves fur a neglect by alleging in- 
disposition ; we plead for forgiveness by 
solicitation and entreaty. , 

An apology mostly respects the con- 
-duct of individuals with regard to each 
other as equals; it is a voluntary act, 
springing out of a regard to decorum, or 
the good opinion of others. To avoid 
misunderstandings it Is necessary to 
apologize for any omission that wears 
the appearance uf neglect. A defence 
respects matters of higher importauce ; 
the vivlation of laws cor public morals ; 
Judicial questions decided in a court, or 
taatters of opinion which are offered to 
the decision of the publie: no one de- 
Jends himself but he whose conduet or 
vpinions are called in question. A jus- 
tification is applicable to all moral cases 
in cominon life, whether of a serions 
nature or otherwise: it is the act of in- 
dividuals towards each other according 
to their different stations: no one can 
demand a justification from another 
without a sufficient authority, and no 
one will attempt to justify himself to 
another whose authority he dves not 
avknowledge: men justify themselves 
either on principles of honour, or from 
the less creditable motive of concealing 
their imperfections froin the observation 
and censure of others. An eaculpation 
is the act of an inferior, it respects the 
violations of duty towards the superior ; 
itis dictated by necessity, and seldom 
the offspring of any higher motive than 
the desire to screen one’s self from 
punishment: exculpation regards of- 
fences only of commission; excuse is 
employed for those of omission as well 
as ComMission: We eZcuse ourselves 
oftener for what we have not done, than 
for what we have done: it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from 
various motives, dishonourable or other- 
wise: a persot! may often have sub- 
stantial reasons to excuse himself from. 


APPAREL. 


doing a thing, or for not having done it ; 
an ercuse may likewise sometimes be 
the refuge of idleness and _ selfishness. 
To plead is properly a judicial act, and 
extended in its sense to the ordinary 
concerns of life; it is mostly employed 
fur the benefit of others, rather than 
ourselves. 

kacuse and plea, which are mostly 
employed in an unfavourah‘e sense, are 
to apology, defence, and exculpation, 
as the means to an end: an apology is 
lame when, instead of an honest con- 
fession of an unintentional error, an idle 
attempt is made at justification. a de- 
Jence is poor when it does not contain 
sufficient to invalidate the charge: a 
justification is nugatory when it applies 
to conduct altogether wrong: an excuse 
or a plea is frivolous or idle, which turns 
upon some falsehood, misrepresentation, 
or irrelevant point. . 

But for this practice (detraction), however vile, 
so ue have dared to apolugize by contending that the 


report by which they injured an absent character 
was true. HAWKESWORTH. 


e 


Attacked by great aa bea the man of mild and 


gentle spirit will feel what human nature feels, and 
will defend and resent as his duty allows sua 
LAIR, 


Whatever private views and passions plea?, 
Nu cause can justify so black a deed. ‘THOMSUN, 


A good child will not seek to exculpate herself at 
the expense of the most revered characters. 
RicHARDSON, 


The strength of the passions will never be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for cumplying with them. 
SPECTATOR, 


Poverty on this occasion pleads her cause very 
notably, and represents to her old landlord that 
shoald she be driven out of the cuountry, all their 
trues, arts, and sciences would be driven out with 
her, ADDISON. 


APPAREL, ATTIRE, ARRAY. 


APPAREL, in French appareil, like 
the word apparatus, comes from the 
Latin apparatus or adparatus, signify- 
ing the thing fitted or adapted for 
another. ATIIRE, compounded of at 
or ad and dere, in French (rer, Latin 
fraho to draw, siynifies the thing drawn 
or puton. ARRAY is compounded 
of ar or ad and ray or row, signifvirg 
the state of being in a row, or being in 
order, 

These terms are all applicable to 
dress or exterior decoration. Apparel 
is the dress of every one; attire is the 
ilress of the great; array is the dress 
of particular persons on particular occa. 
xions : it is the first object of every man 
wv provide himself with apparel suitable 


APPARENT. 


to his station; but the desire of shining 
forth in gaudy attzre is the property of 
little minds: on festivals and solemn 
occasions it may be proper for those 
who are to be conspicuous to set them- 
selves out with a comely array. Apparel 
and attire respect the quality and 
fashion of the thing; but array has 
regard to the disposition of the things 
with their neatness and decorum: ap- 
purel may be costly or mean; atttre 
may be gay or shabby; but array will 
never be otherwise than neat or comely. 

It is much, that this depraved custom of painting 
the face should so long escay:e the penal laws, toth 


of the church and state, which have been very severe 
against luxury in appurel. Bacon. 


A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire, 


An upper vest, ouce Helen’s rich attire. Dryden. 
She seem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood, 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 

Her Thracian courser. DRYDEN. 


APPARENT, VISIBLE, CLEAR, PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS, EVIDENT, MANIFEST. 


APPARENT, in Latin epparens, 
participle of appareo to appear, signifies 
the quality of appearing. VISIBLE, 
in Latin visibilés, from visus. participle 
of video, to see, signifies capable of being 
seen. CLEAR, in French clatr, Ger- 
man, Swedish, &c., &/ar, Latin clarus, 
Greek yAavpoc, comes from yAavoow to 
shine. PLAIN, in Latin planus even, 
signifies what is so smooth aad unen- 
cumbered that it can be seen. OB- 
VIOUS, in Latin obvius, compounded 
of 06 and via, signifies the quality of 
lying in one’s way, or before one’s eyes. 
EVIDENT, in French évident, Latin 
evidens, from video, Greek eéw, Hebrew 
ido, to know, signifies as good as certain 
or known. MANIFEST, in French 
manifeste, Latin mantfestus, com- 
pounded of manus the hand and /festus, 
participle of fendo to fall in, signifies 
the quality of being so near that it can 


be laid hold of by the hand. 


These words agree in expressing va- 
rious degrees in the capability of seeing ; 
but vtstble is the only one used purely 
in a physical sense; apparent, clear, 
plain, and obvious, are used physically 
and morally; evident and mantfest 
solely in a moral acceptation. That 
which is simply an object of sight is 
etsible; that which presents itself to 
our view in any furm real. or otherwise 
is apparené: the stars. themselves are 
visible to us; but their size is appa 
rent, _— — 
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The perception {ntellective often corrects the re- 
port of phantasy, as in the std sei bigness of the 
sun, and the apparent crookedness of the staff i, air 

LE, 


and water. . a 


The visib-c and present are for brutes: 
A slender portion, and a narrow bound. 


Visible is applied to that which merely 
admits of being seen ; apparent and the 
other terms denote not only what is to 
be seen, but what is easily to be seen: 
they are all applied as epithets to objects 
of mental discernment; what is apparent 
strikes the view, what is clear isto beseen 
in all its.parts and in its proper colours ; 
it is opposed to that which is obscure: 
what is plain is seen by a plain under- 
standing ; it requires no deep reflection 
nor severe study ; it is opposed to what is 
intricate: what is obvious presents itself 
readily to the mind of every one; itis seen 
at the first glance, and is opposed to that 
which is abstruse: what is evtdent is 
seen forcibly, and leaves no hesitation on 
the mind; it is opposed to that which is 
dubious: mantfest is a greater degree 
of the ertdent; it strikes on the under- 
standing and forces conviction; it is 
vpposed to that which is dark. A thing 
is apparent upon the face of it: a case 
is clear; it is decided on immediately : 
a truth is plain, it is involved in no 
perplexity ; it is not multifarious in its 
bearings: a falsehood is plain; it ad- 
mits of no question : a reason is obvious ; 
it flows out of the nature of the case: 
a proof is evident; it requires, no dis- 
cussion, there is nothing in it that 
clashes or cuntradicts; the guilt or inno- 
cence of a person is evident when every 
thing serves to strengthen the conclu- 
sion: a contradiction or absurdity is 
manifest which is felt by all as soon as 
it is perceived. 


Youne. 


The business men are chiefly conversant in does 
not only give a certain cast or turn to their minds, 
but is very apparent in their outwa d behaviour. 

BunpoeE.. 


It is plaia that our skill in literature is owing to 
the knowledge of Greek aud Latin, which that they 
are still preserved among us, can be uscribed only to 
a religious regard. Brrestry. 


tend togive a elerr account how thunder 


We 
TEMPLE. 


aud igmtning are produced, 


It is oborous tu remark that we follow nothing 
heartily unless carried to it by inclination. Guove. 


It is evident that fame, considered merely as the 
immortality ofa name, is not Jess likely to be the 
reward of bad actious than of yood. JOuNSUN. 


Anomg the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
duces in the humag mind, there has. often been ob- 
served a maxifest and striking contraricty. Between 
the fife ofan anthor.and his wr'tir gs. Jonxaen. 
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APPEARANCE, ATR, ASPECT. 


APPEARANCE signifies the thing 
that appears or the manner of appearing. 
AIR, wv. Air, manner. ASPECT, in 
Latin aspectus, from jcio to look 
upon, signifies the thing that is looked 
upon or seen. 

Appearance is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. The whole external 
form, figure, or colours, whatever is visi- 
ble to the eye, is its appearance: atr is 
a particular appearance of any object as 
far as it is indicative of its quality or 
condition; an atr of wretchedness or 
poverty: aspect is the partial appear- 
ance of a body as it presents one of its 
sides to view; a gloomy or cheerful 
aspect, tis not safe to judge of either 
persons or things altogether by appear- 
ances: the appearance and reality -are 
often at variance: the appearance of 
the sun‘is that of a moving body, but 
astronomers assert that it has no motion 
round the earth: there are particular 
towns, habitations, or rooms which have 
always an atr of comfort, or the con- 
trary: this is a sort of appearauce the 
nest to be relied on: politicians of a 
certain stamp are always busy in judg- 
ing for the future from the aspect of 
affairs: but their predictions, like those 
of astrologers who judge from the aspect 
of the heavens, frequently turn out to 
the discredit of the prophet. 


The hero answers with the respect due to the 
beautiful appearance she made. STEELE. 


Some who had the most agsuming air went directly 
of themselves to error without expecting a conductor. 
. PARNELL. 


Her motions were steady and compoced, and her 
aspect serious but cheerful; her pame was Patience. 
ApDIsos, 


APPEASE, CALM, PACIFY, QUIET, 
STILL. 


APPEASE, v. To allay. CALM, 
in French calmer, from almus bright 
signifies to make bright. PACIFY 
in Latin pacifico, compounded of par 
and facto, signifies to make peace or 
peaceable, QUIET, in French gutzet, 
Latin qutetus, from ques rest, signifies 
to pt to rest. STILL signifies to make 
sted, : 

To appease is to remove great agita- 
tion; to calm is to bring into a tranqui’ 
state. The wind is appeased; the sea 
is calmed. With regard to persons, it is 
necessary to appease those who are in 
transports of passion, and to calm those 
who are in trouble, anxiety, or appre | 
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hension. Agpease respects matters of 
force or violence, calm those of in- 
quietude and distress: one is appeased 
by a submissive behaviour, and calmed 
by the removal of danger. Pact/y cor- 
responds to appease, and gutet to calm: 
in sense they are the same, but in ai 
plication they differ ; appease and calm 
are used only in reference to objects of 
importance ; pacify and qutet to those 
of amore familiar nature: the uneasy 
humours of a child are pactfied, or its 
groundless fears are quieted. Still is 
a loftier expression than any of the 
former terms; serving mostly for the 


grave or poetic style: it is an onomato-’ 


peia for restraining or putting to silence 

that which is noisy and boisterous. 

A lofty city by my hand is rais'd, 

Pygmalion punish'd. and my lord appeased, 
Dryven. 


All powerful harmony, that can assuage 
And calm the sorruws of the trenzied wretch. 
MagsuH. 


My breath can still the winds, 
Uncloud the sun, charm down the swelling sea, 
And stop the doods of heaven. BEraumenr. 


APPLAUSE, ACCLAMATION. 


APPLAUSE, from the Latin ap- 
pluudo, signifies literally to clap or 
stamp the feet to a thing. ACCLA- 
MATION, from acclamo, signifies a 
crying out to a thing. 

These terms express a public demon- 
Stration; the former by means of a 
noise with the hands or feet; the latter 
by means of shouts and cries: the 
former being employed as a testimony 
of approbation ; the latter as a sanction, 
or an indication of respect. An actor 
looks for aj plause; a speaker looks 
for acclamation. What a man does 
calls forth applause, but the person 
himself is mostiy received with accla- 
mations. At the hustings popular 
speeches meet with appluuse, and fa- 
vourite members are greeted with loud 
acclamations. 

Amidst the loud app ‘uses of the shore, 


Gyus outstripp'd the rest and sprung before. 
« Dryden, 


When this illustrious person (the Duke ot 
Marlbro’) touched on the shore, he was received by 
the acclamations of the people. STEELE. 


TO APPOINT, ORDER, PRESCRIBE, 
| ORDAIN, 

_ APPOINT, o. To allot. ORDER, 
in French ordre, Latin ordino to ar- 
range, dispose, ordo order, Greek opxoc 
a row of trees. which is the symbo" of 
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order. PRESCRIBE, in Latin pre- 
scribo, compounded of pre before, and 
scribo to write, signifies to draw a line 
for a person. ORDAIN is a variation 
of order. | ; 
To appoint is either the act of an 
equal or superior: we appoint a meet- 
ing with any one at a given time and 
place; a king appoints his ministers. 
To order is the act of one invested with 
a“ partial authority: a customer orders 
a commodity from his tradesman: a 
master gives his orders to his servant. 
To prescribe is the act of one who is 
superior by virtue of his knowledge: a 
physician prescribes to his patient. To 
ordain is an act emanating from the 
highest authority : kings and councils 
ordain; but their ordinances must be 
conformable to what is ordained by the 
Divine Being. Appointments are made 
for.the convenience of individuals on 
communities ; but they may be altered 
or annulled at the pleasure of the con- 
tracting parties. Orders are dictated 
by the superior only, but they presup- 
pose a discretionary obligation on the 
part of the individual to whom they are 
given. Prescriptions are binding on 
none but such as voluntarily admit their 
authority; but ordinances leave no 
choice to those on whom they are im- 
posed to accept or reject them: the - 
ordinances of man are not Jess binding 
than those of God, so long as they do not 
expressly contradict the divine law. 
Appointments are kept, orders exe- 
cuted or obeyed, prescriptions followed, 
ordinances submitted to. It is a point 
of politeness or honour, if not of direct 
moral obligation, to keep the appotnt- 
ments which we have made. Interest 
will lead men to execute the orders 
which they receive in the course of 
business: duty obliges them to obey 
the orders of their superiors. It is a 
nice matter to prescribe to another 
without hurting his pride; this prin- 
ciple leads men often to regard the 
counsels of their best friends as prescrip- 
tions: with children it is an unques- 
tionable duty to follow the prescripteons 
of those whose age, station, or expe- 
rience, authorize them to prescrtde. 
God has ordained all things for our 
good; it rests with ourselves to submit 
to his ordinances and be happy. 
Majestic months 
Set out with him to their appointed race. © Drypen. 
The whole conrse of things is so ordered, that we 
neither by an irregular and precipitate education | 
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become men too soon; nor by a fond and trifling in- 
dulgence be suffered to continue children for tpl 
LAIR, 
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Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader a 
poem or a prospect, where he particularly dissuades 
tim ftor kuoity and subtle disquisitions. AppIson. 


It was perhaps ordawed by Providence to hinder 
us from tyrannizing over one aacther, that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importance as to cause by 
his retirement or death any chasm in the world. 

. JOHNSON. 


TO APPRAISE, OR APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE, ESTEEM. 


APPRAISE, APPRECIATE, from 
apprect) and apprectatus, participle of 
apprecio, compounded of ap or ad and 
pretium a price, signifies to set a price 
or value on a thing. ESTIMATE 
eomes from estimatus, participle of 
estimo to value. To ESTEEM is a 
var ation of estimate. . 

Appraise and appreciate are used in 
precisely the same sense, for setting a 
value on anything according to relative 
circumstances ; but the one is used in 
the proper, and the other in the figura. 
tive sense : a sworn appratser appraises 
goods according to the condition of the 
articles; and their saleable property : 
the characters of men are appreciuted 
by others when their good and bad 
qualities are justly put in a balance. 


The things are not sold, they are on appraised. 
LACK TONE. 


To the finishing of his conrse, let every one direct 
his eve: and let lim now apprectate life according to 
the value it will be tuund to have when summed up 
al the close. Bain. 


To estimate a thing is to get the sum 
of its value by calculation; to esteem 
any thing is to judge its actual and 
intrinsic value. estimate is uscd either 
itt a proper or a figurative acceptation ; 
esteem only ina moral sense: the ex- 
pense of an undertaking, losses by fire, 
gains by trade, are estimated at a certain 
sum; the estimate may be too high or 
too low: the moral worth of men is often 
estimated above or below the reality, 
according to the particular bias of the 
estimator ; but there are individuals of 
such an unquestionable worth that they 
need only to be known in order to be 
esteemed. — 

The extent of the trade of the Greeks, how highly 
sodver it may have beea evtimuted in ancient times, 
“as in prupertion to the low cundition of their 
marine, Roperrson. 


Ifa lawyer were to be esteemed ouly as he uses 
his parts in coutending fur justice, and were imme- 
distely despicable when he appeared in a cause 

which he could not bat know wis sn unjust one, 
how bovoarsble would his character bef = Server. 


TO APPREHEND, CONCEIVE, SUP. 
POSE, IMAGINE. | 


To APPREHEND, from the Latin 
ad and prehendo, signifies to take into 
the mind. CONCEIVE, from the 
Latin con and capio, to take together, 
that is, to put together in the mind. 
SUPPOSE, from the Latin suppono, 
to put one thing in the place of another. 
IMAGINE, from imugo, to hate an 
iniage or figure of any thing in the 
mind. 

To apprehend is simply to take an 
idea into the mind; thus we may appre- 
hend any object that we hear or see: to 
conceive is to form an idea in the mind, 
as to conceive the idea of doing any 
thing, to conceive a design. 

Brutes and meno have their sensuriola, or little 
sensoriums by which they appreiend the presence, 


and perceive the actions, of a few olijeets tht lie con- 
tiguous to them, ADDISON, 


He first conceives, then perfects his design 


As a Mere instrument in hauds divine. Cowper. 


Apprehending is the first effort of the 
thinking faculty: concetving is the act 
of a more matured understanding ; the 
former belongs to children as well as 
grown persons, the latter more properly 
tv grown persons. <Apprehending is 
periormed by the help of the senses ; we 
may be quick or dull of apprehension. 
Conceiving is pertormed by retlection 
and combination ; we may curcetve pro- 
perly or 1mproperly. 

Dark vight, that from the eye his function takes, 


Toe ear more quick of apprehension makes. 
SHAKSPEARRE. 


A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all we have ever seea, that although we can 
vasily conceive it ag possible, yet our speculations 
Wpon it must be yeneral and confused. Jonnson, - 


That of which we can have no sensible 
impression is net to be apprehended, 
that which is above the reach of our 
thought is not to be cuncetved, 

We must be content to know that the Spirit of 
Ged is present with ds, by the effects which ie pro- 
duceth in us. Uur outward senses are tuo groans to 
apprehend him. ADDISUN. 


Ir is not in the power of imayination to cunccive 
the fearful effects of Omunipotence iucensed. 
ADDIe0N, 


To apprehend and to conceive are 
applied only to reality, to suppose and 
imagine are upplied to things which 
may exist only in the imagination ; but 
the former being drawn from that which 
is real may be probable or improbahle 
according to circumstances, the latter 
being the peculiar act of the imagina- 
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tion, more commonly exists in the ima- 
gination only. . 
It can scarce be supposed that the mind is more 


vigorous when we sleep than when we wake. 
*, HAWEEsworrts. 


It is a mistake to imagine that creeds were at first 
intended to teach in full and explicet terms all that 
should be believed by Christians. WATERLAND. 

These terms are all employed to denote 
one's opinion or belief in regard to 
ordinary matters with a, like distinction. 
Apprehend expresses the weakest kind 
of belief; the having the least idea of the 
presence of a thing. 

| Nothing is a misery 
Unless our weakness apprehend it so, SHAKSPEARE. 

A man is said to concetve that on 

which he forms a direct opinion. 


Thia great fundamental truth, unestablished or 
unawakened in the minds of men, is, I conceive, the 
real source and support of all our infidelity. Young. 

What one supposes may admit of a 
doubt, it is frequently only conjectural. 


It is there supposed, that all our infidels, whatever 
scheme, for arzument's sake and to keep themselves 
in countenance, they patronize, are betrayed into 
theirdeplorable error by some doubt of their immor- 
tality at the bottom. Youna. 


What one tmagines may be altogether 
improbable or impossible, and that which 
eannot be imagined may be too impro- 
bable to admit of being believed. 

The Earl of Rivers did not imagine there could 


exist, iv a human form, a mother that would ruin her 
ewan son without enriching herself. JoHNson, 


TO APPREHEND, FEAR, DREAD. 


To APPREHEND (x. Toapprehend, 
conceive) signifies to have an idea of 
danger in one’s mind without neces- 
sarily implying any sentiment of fear. 
FEAR. in Saxon fiArt, Latin pavor, and 
Greek gpiecw to shudder, expresses the 
sentiment in a greater or less degree. 
DREAD, in Latin éerrtto, and Greek 
raoagow to trouble, expresses the high- 
oS degree of lee ” 

Vhat is possible may appre- 
hended; we may apprehend a slenne 
in the weather, or that an accident will 
take place by the way. What is pro- 
bable may be feared : we may fear the 
consequences of a person’s resentment. 
Not only the evil which is nigh, but 
that which is exceeding great, produces 
dread, _ 


Our natural sense of right and wrong produces an 
Gpprehension of merited punishment when ea have 
committed a crime. Ras _ Baar, 

hat which is:fenred may sometimes he avoided ; 
that whieh ix reg to-lny may be regretted 
‘ugais to-morrow. ; ~ Jomneon 
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All men think allmen mortal but themselves. 
Themselves, when some alarming shoek of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sadden 
dread. : ar Youne. 
Apprehend is said only of things. 
Fear and dread are also applied to per- 
sons with the like distinction: fear is a 
salutary sentiment; it is the sentiment 
ofa child towards a parent or instructor: 
dread, as towards a fellow-creature, is 
produced by harshness and oppression, 
but in regard to our Maker is produced 
by the consciousness of guilt. 
They a-e universally feared and respected. 
. BERYDONE, 
Intomb’d mv , ‘ear of death! and every fear, 


The dread of every evil, but thy frown. Youne 


APPROACH, ACCESS, ADMITTANCE. 


APPROACH, compounded of ap or 
ad, and proach, in French proche 
near, Latin prorimus nearest, signifies 
near to, that is coming near to. AC- 
CESS, in Latin accessus, from ac or 
ad, and cedo to go, is properly going to. 
ADMITTANCE, v. Admittance. — 

Approach signifies the coming near 
or towards an object, and consequently 
is an unfinished act, but access and’ 
admittance are finished acts; access is 
the coming to, that is as close to an 
object as is needful; and admittance is 
the coming into any place, or into the 
presence or sociéty of any person. <Ap- 
proach expresses simply the act of 
drawing near, but access and admit- 
tance comprehend in their signification 
the liberty and power of coming to or 
into: an approach yt! bé quick or 
slow, an access easy or difficult, an ad- 
mttiance free or exclusive. | ‘ 

His service in the eighty-eighth is notoricusly 
known, when, at the first news of the Spaniards’ ap- 
proach, he towed at a cible with his own hands to 


draw out the harbour-bound ships into the sea. 
FULLER. 


When we are wrong’d and would unfold our griefs, 
We are denied access unto his persun. SHAKSPEARE. 


As my pleasures are almost wholly contined to 
those of the sight, 1 take it fur a peculiar happiness 
that I have always had an easy and familiar admit. 
tance to the fair sex. . TATLER, 


Approach may sometimes be taken 
for a road or way of approach, which. 
brings it nearer in sense to the other 
terms, as the approaches to a bridge or 
a town. - 

The approach tu Messina is the finest that can be 
imagined. oe 4 ss he toe 

Access is used only in its proper sense 
for the act of persons; approach and 

| = ie 
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admittance are emplo figuratively, 


the approach to immorality, in the 
sense of coming near to it in similitude, 
the admittence of thoughts into the 
mind, | 
There is no approach to an invasion of the divine 
attributes.ia the invocation of saints, but I think it 
is will-worship and presumption. JoHNsow. 
Iu the difficulties of business and great affairs, 
such an unintermitted and unshaken perseverance, 
as if he never tasted what it was to indulge in his 
own ease, or the pleasures of conversation ; and yet 
in the entertainments of Fpiteowadird rye ‘ open- 
taking agreeableness, as if no thoughts usiness 
could ever find admittance. . 
Preamace to Lonp Capoean’s 
PatENtT oy PEERAGE. 


* 


TO APPROACH, APPROXIMATE. 


APPROACH, v. Approach. AP- 
PROXIMATE, compounded of ap and 
rimus to come nearest or next, sig- 
nifies either to draw near or bring near. 
To approach is intransitive only: a 
approaches an object. To ap- 
rimate is both transitive and intran- 
sitive; a person upproximates two ob- 
‘ects to each other. 


Lambs push at those that approach them with 
their horns before the first budding of a horn 


appears. Apoisom. 
Shakspeare epprorimates the remote and far. 
JouNeOR. 


To approach denotes simply the 
ing of an object towards another, 
but to approximate denotes the gradual 
moving of two objects towards each 
other : that which approaches may come 
into immediate conjunction ; but bodies 
may } for some time before 
they form a junction, or may never furm 
ajunction. An equivocation hes 
toa lie. Minds approximate by long 
intercourse. 


ee eng metre 
litle ane} opcek of, sult wot with the peered one 
of some very ancient astronomers. Dexuam. 
f0 APPROPRIATE, USURP, ARRO- 
‘GATE, ASSUME, ASCRIBE. 
APPROPRIATE, in French appro- 
prier, compounded of ap or ad and pro- 
henge {Particle of proprio an old 
verb, and proprias proper or own, sig- 
nifies to take one's own. USURP, in 
French usurper, Latin usurpo, from 
usus use, is a frequentative of ufor, sig- 
“nifying to make use of as if it were one s 
own, ARROGATE, in Latin arro- 


‘that is arrog 
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ask er claim for one's self. ASSUME. 
in French assumer, Latin assumo, com-. 
pounded of ae or ad and sumo to take, 
signifies to take to one's self. AS- 
CRIBE, in Latin ascribo, compounded 
of as or ad and scribe to write, signifies 
here to write down to one's own account. 
The idea of taking something to one's 
self by an act of one’s own is common 
to all these terms. To appropriate is 
to take to one's self with or without 
right; to usurp is to take to one’s self by 
violence or in vivlation of right. Ap- 
propriating is applied in its proper sense 
to goods in possession; usurping is pro- 
perly applied to power, titles, * rights. 
ndividuals appropriate. whatever comes 
to their hands ie h they use as their 
own; they usurp power when they ex- 
ercise the functions of government with- 
out a legitimate sanction. 
Natural reason suggested, that he who conid first 
declare his intentiou of apprupriatag any thing to 
his own use, and actually took it into 


should thereby gain the absolute property of it. 
BLACKsTunE. 


The iow which, in order to subvert ancient 
institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, will 
hold power by arts similar to those by which i: has 
acquhed it, Boaxs. 

These words may be applied in the 
same sense to moral or spiritual objects. 
‘To themselves appropriate, 

The spirit of God, promis’d alike aad civ, 
Yo all believers. 


Ifany passion has so much usurped our under- 
standing as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages with 
the ration prescribed by reason, it is not tou 
late to apply this remedy: when we find oursels es 
siuking under sorrow, we may then usefully revolve 
the uncertainty of our condition, and the folly of la- 
menting tliat from which, if it had stayed « little 
longer, we should ourselves have been taken away. 

Jomnaon, 

Arrogate, assume, and ascribe, de- 
note the taking to one’s self, but do 
not, like appropriate and usurp, imply 
taking from another. Arrogate is a 
more violent action than assume, and 
assume than ascribe. Arr and 
assume are employed either in the 
proper or figurative sense, ascribe only 
in the figurative sense. -We arrogate 
distinctions, honours, and titles; we 
assume names, rights, and privileges. 
In the moral sense we arrogate preemi- 
nence, assume importance, ascribe merit. 
To arrogate is a species of moral usurp- 


Min10x. 


ation; it is always accumpanied with 


haughtiness and contempt for others: 
3 ated to one’s self to which 
cne has not the smallest title: an arro- 

ant temper is one of the rhost odious 
Danie res in the human character; ¢ iss 
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wwmpound of folly yy eee To 
assume is a species of moral appropri- 
ation; its objects are of a less seriou 
nature than those of arrogating, and 
it does less violence to moral propriety : 
we May assume in trifles, we-arrogate 
only in important matters. To ascribe 
is oftener an act of vanity than of injus- 
tice: many men may be entitled to the 
merit which they ascribe to themselves ; 
but by this very act they lessen the 
merit of their best actions. 

It very seldom happens that a man is slow enough 

characte 


in assuming the t of a husband, or a woman 
quick enough in condescending to that of a wife. 


STEELE. — 


_ After having thas ascribed due honour to birth 
and parentage, I must, however, take notice of those 
who arrugate to themselves more honours than are 
due to them on this account, ADDISON. 


Sometimes we ascribe to ourselves the merit of 
good qualities, which, if jusily considered, should 
vover us with shame. Craia. 

Arrogating as an action, or arrogance 
as 2 disposition, is always taken in a bad 
sense: the former is always dictated by 
the most preposterous pride; the latter 
is associated with every unworthy qua- 
lity. Assumpfton as an action varies in 
its character according * circumstances ; 
it may be éither good, bad, or indif- 
ferent: it is justifiable in certain exi- 
gencies to assume a command where 
there is no one else able to direct; it is 
often a matter of indifference what name 
a person assumes who does so only in 
. conformity to the will of another ; but it 
is always bad to assume a name as a 
mask to impose upon others. As a dis 
position assumption is always bad, but 
‘still not to the same degree as arro- 
gance. An arrogant man renders him- 
self intolerable to society : an assuming 
man makes himself offensive: urro- 
gance is the characteristic of men; as- 
sumption is peculiar to youths: an arro- 
gant man can be humbled only by silent 
contempt ; an assuming youth must be 
checked by the voice of authority. 
ing of the head, arrogance when it lifted up, or a 
‘We say toseed up. . Drrprn. 


‘This makes him overforward in business, assuming 
iu conversation, and peremptory in sere: 
OLLIER. 


ARCHITECT, BUILDER. | 


ARCHITECT, from architecture, in 
Latin architectua, from architectura, 
Greek apyertxroouen, compounded of 
apxog the chief, and reyry art or con- 
trivance, signifies the chief of contrivers. 
BUILDER, from the verb to build, de- 





a different opinion. 


ARGUE. os 
notes the person concerned in buildings, 
who causes the structure of houses, either 
by his money or his personal service. 

An architect 4 an artist, employed 
only to form the plans for large build- 
ings; a builder is a sg tradesman, 
oreven workman, who .buzlds comman 
dwelling houses. 

Rome will bear witness that the English artists 
ate as superior in talents as they are in numbers to 
those of all nations besides. I reserve the mention 
of her architects as w separate 2lass. Cumsenianp. 

With his rzady money, the builder, mason, and 
carpenter, are enabled to make their market of gen- 


tlemen in his veighbourhvod who inconsiderately 
employ them. | Srecrx, 


TO ARGUE, DISPUTE, DEBATE. 


ARGUE, in Latin arguo, from the 
Greek apyo¢ clear, manifest, signifies to 
make clear, that is by adducing reasons 
or proofs. DISPUTE, in French dés- 
puter, Latin disputo, compounded of 
die and puto, signifies to think diffe- 
rently ; in an extended sense, to assert 
DEBATE, in 
French débatire, compounded of the 
intensive syllable de and battre to beat 
or fight, signifies to contend for and 
against. 

To argue is to defend one’s self; to 
dispute, to oppose another ; to debate, to 
dispute in a formal manner. .To argue 
on a subject is to explain the reasons or 
proofs in support of an assertion; to 
argue with a person is to defend a po- 
sition against him: to dispute a thing is 
to advance objections against a position ; 
to dispute with a person is to start ob- 
jections against his positions, to attempt 
to refute them: a debate is a disputa- 
tion held by many. To argue does not 
necessarily sup @ conviction on the 
part of the arguer that what he defends 
is true, nor a real difference of opinion 
in his opponent; for some men have | 
such an itching propensity for an argu- 
ment, that they will attempt to prove 
what nobody denies: to dtepute always 
supposes an opposition to some person, 
but not a sincere opposition to the thing ; 
for we may dispute that which we do 
not deny, for the sake of holding a 
dispute with one who is of different sen- 
timents: to debate presupposes a mul- 
titude of clashing or opposing opinions. 
Men of many words argue for the sake 
of talking: men of ready tongues dte- 
pute for. the sake of victory: in parlia- 
ment men — debate i eo 
opposing the ruling party, or from any 
other ‘active than the love of truth. “ — 
Of good and evil much ~~ argued then. Maxton. 


~+ 


ARGUMENT. 


Thus Rodmond, train'd by this unhallow’d crew, 
The sacred social passions never knew: 
Usskill'd to argue, in dispute yet loud, 
Bold without caution, without honours p-onud. 

i? x Fatconrn. 


The marmur ceased; then from his lofty throne 
The king invok'd the pods, and thus begun: 

T wish, ye Latins, what ye vow debate 

Hed been resolv'd before it was too late. Drypzn. 
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TO ARGUE, EVINCE, PROVE. 


ARGUE, ve. To argue, dispute. 
EVINCE, in Latin ertnco, com- 


pounded of vinco to prove or make out, 
and e forth, signifies to bring to light, 
to make to appear clear. PROVE, in 
French prouver, in Latin probo, from 
probus good, signifies to make good, or 
make to appear good. 

These terms in general convey the 
idea of evidenre, but with gradations: 
argue denotes the smallest, and prove 
the highest degree. To argue is to 
serve as an indication amounting to 
probability ; to evtmce denotes an indi- 
eation so clear as to remove doubt; to 
prove marks an evidence so positive as 
to produce conviction. It urguesa want 
of candour in any man to conceal cireum- 
stances in his statement which are any- 
wise calculated to affect the subject in 
question: the tenour ofa person's conver- 
sation may erince the refinement of his 
mind and the purity of his taste: when 
we see men sacrificing their peace of 
mind and even their integrity of cha- 
racter to ambition, it proves to us how 
important it is even in early life to check 
this natural and in some measure lau- 
dable, but still insinuating and dan- 
gerous passion. 

It is not the being singular, bat being singular for 
someting, that argees either extraordinary eudow- 
ments of nature or benevolent intentions to mankind, 


which draws the adisiration and esteem of the worl. 
BeRKervey. 


The nature of the soul itself, and particularly its 
twmateriality, has, 1 think, been crinced almost toa 
demon:trution. Appisen, 


* What object, what event the mcon beneath, 
argues of endears an alter-scenr ? 


To mason proves, or weds it to desire? Youno. 


ARGUMENT, REASON, PROOF. 


ARGUMENT, from argue (v. To 
argue), signifies ejther the thing that 
argues, or that which is brought forward 
in arguing. REASON, in French 
raison, Latin ratio, from ratus, par- 
ticiple of-reor to think, signifies the 
thing thought or believed in support of 
some other thing. PROOF, from to 
proce (©. To argue), signifies the thing 


ARISE. 


An argument serves for defence ; a 
reason for justification ; a proof for con- 
viction. Arguments are adduced in 
support of an hypothesis or proposition ; 
reasons are assigned in matters of belief 
and practice; proofs are collected to 
ascertain a fact. . 3 | 

When the arguments 


in matters that are ind 
thod is to give up ourselves to neither. 


eauvally on both sides 
erent to us, the satest. me- 
Anppison. 


The reasons with his friend’s experience join‘d, 
Encourag’d much, but more disturb'd bis mind. 
DRYDEN. 


One soul in both, whereof good proof 


This day affords. Muon. 


Arguments are either strong or wegk ; 
reasons solid or futile: proofs clear and 
positive, or vague and indefinite. We 
coufute an argument, overpower a rea- 
son, and invalidate a proof. Whoever 
wishes to defend Christianity will be in 
no want of arguments: the believer 
need never be at a loss to give a reason 


for the hope that is in him ; but through- 


out the whole of Divine Revelation there 
is No circumstance that is substantiated 
with such irrefragable progjs as the 
resurrection of our Saviour. 

This, before revelatiou had enlightened the world, 


was the very best argument for a future state. 
ATTERBURY. 


_ Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things. but there 
is a nuturaland eternal reasun for that gocduess and 
Virtue, and against viee and wickedness. ‘TiLLorser, 


Are there (still more amazing!) who resist 

The rising thought, who smother in ita birth 

The glorious truth, who struggle to be brutes? 
Who fight the proofs of immortality ? Youre. 


TO ARISE, OR RISE, MOUNT, 
CEND, CLIMB, SCALE. 


ARISE, or RISE, in Saxon arisan, 
Gothic retsen, &c., to travel, signifying 
to move in any direction, is here taken 
for an upward motion. ASCEND), in 
Latin ascendo, compounded of ad and 
scando, signifies to climb up towards a 
point. CLIMB, in German klimmen, 
which is probably connected with A/am- 
mar a hook, signifies to rise by a hook. 


AS- 


SCALE, in French escalader, Htalian 


scatare, Latin scala a ladder, signifies 
to rise by a ladder. 

The idea of going upwards is commoti 
to all these terms; artse is used only in 
the sense of simply getting up, but rtse 


_is czaployed to express a continued mo- 


tion upward: a person arises from his 
seat or his bed; a bird rises in the air; 
the silver of the barumeter rises: the 
three first of these terms convev a gra- 


ARISE. 


‘dation in their sense; to artse or rise 
denotes a motion to a less elevated 
height than to mount, and to mount 
that which is less elevated than ascend : 
a person rises from his seat, mounts a 
hill, and ascends a mountain. Arise 
and rise are intransitive only; the rest 
are likewise transitive: we rise from a 
point, we mount and ascend to a point, 
or we mouné and ascend something: an 
air balloon rises when it first leaves the 
ground; it. mounts higher and higher 
until it is out of sight; but if it ascends 
too high, it endangers the life of the 
aérial adventurer. Climband scale ex- 
press a species of rising: to climb is to 
rise step by step, by clinging to a cer- 
tain body ; to scale is to rise by an esca- 
lade, or species of ladder, employed in 
mounting the walls of fortified towns. 
trees and mountains are climbed ; walls 
are scaled. 


Th’ inspected entrails could no fates foretell, 
Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arise. Drypen. 


To contradict them, see all nature rise ! 
What object, what event the moon beneath, 


. But argues or endears an ufter-scene ? Youna. 
At length the fatal fabric muunts the walls, 
Big with destruction. Drypven. 


We view a rising land like distant clonds ; 

The mountain tops cuntirm the pleasing sight, 

And curling smoke ascending frum their height. 
DryDeEn. 


While you Calas! that I should find it so’, 

To shun my sight, your native soil forego, 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread the eternal 
snow, Dryvex. 


But brave Messapus, Neptune's warlike son, 

Broke down ihe palisades, the trenches won, 

And loud for ladders calls, to scale the town. 
Diyvpen 


TO ARISE, OR RISE, PROCEED, ISSUE, 
SPRING, FLOW, EMANATE. 


To ARISE, v. To arise. PRO- 
CEED, in Latin procedo, that is pro 
and cedo to go, signifies to go forth. 
ISSUE, in French tssue, comes from 
the Latin tsse or ivisse, infinitive of eo 
to go, and the Hebrew tézz to go out. 
SPRING, in German springen, comes 
from rinnen to run like water, and is 
connected with the Greek Bpvey to pour 
oul. FLOW, in Saxon fleowan, low 
German flogan, high German flessen, 
Latin fluo, &c., all connected with the 
Greek Bdvw or BAvZw, which is an ono- 
Inatopela eXpressing the murmur of 
Waters. EMANATE, in Latin ema- 
natus, participle of emano, compounded 
of mano to flow, from the Hebrew mim 
and Chaldee min waters, expressing the 
Motion of waters. ae 


ARISE. $5 

The idea of ‘one object coming out of 
another is expressed. by all these terms, 
but they differ in the circumstances of 
the action. What comes up out of a 
body and rises into existence is said to 
arise, as the mist which arises out of the 
sea: what comes forth as an effect, or 
comes forth in a particular manner, is 
said to proceed ; thus the light proceeds 
from a certain quarter of the heavens, or 
from acertain part of a house: what 
comes out from a small aperture is said 
to zssue ; thus perspiration zssues through 
the pores of the skin ; water zsswes some- 
times from the sides of rocks: what 


' comes out in a sudden or quick manner, 


or comes from some remote source, is 
said to spring ; thus blood springs from 
an artery which is pricked; water 
springs up out of the earth ; what comes 
out in quantities orin a stream is said to 


jflow; thus blood flows from a wound: 


to emanate is a species of flowing by a 
natural operation, when bodies send 
forth, or seem to send forth, particles of 
their own composition from themselves ; 
thus light emanates from the sun. 
From roots hard hazels, and from scions rise 


Tall ash, and taller oak that mates the skies. 
Drypen. 


Teach me the various labours of the moon; 
Aud whence proceed the eclipses of the sun. 
DRYDEN. 


As when some huntsman with a flying spear 

From the blind thicket wounds a stately deer, 

Down his clett side while fresh the blood distils, 

He bounds aloft and seuds from hills to hills, 

Tiil, it’s warm vapour tssuing through the wound, 

Wild mountain wolves the fainting beast surround. 
Pors, 


oe Great floods have fuwn 
From simple sources, SHAKSPEARE, 


Su from the rout 
Springs lighter the green stalk, frum thence the 
leaves, Muteron. 


The sun is the eye of the world, aud he is indit- 
ferent to the Negro or the culd Russian; but the 
flexures of the heaven and the earth, the conve- 
nience of abode, and the approaches to the north or 
south, respectively change the emanations of his 
beans. Jenemy Tay or. 


This distinction in the signification of 
these terms is kept up in their moral ac- 
ceptation, where the idea of one thing 
originating from another is common to | 
thei all; but in this case arise is a ge- 
neral term, which simply implies the 
coming into existence; proceed con- 
veys also the idea of a progressive move- 
ment into existence. Every object. 
therefore may be said to arise out of 
whatever produces it; but it proceeds 
from it only when itis gradually pro- 
duced: evils are continually artsing in 
human gociety for which there is ano 


86 ARMS. 
specific remedy : in complicated disorders 


it is not always possible to see precisely © 


from what the complaint of the patient 
proceeds. Issue is seldom used but in 
application to sensible objects; yet we 
may say, in conformity to the original 
meaning, that words tssue from the 
mouth : the idea of the distant source or 
_ origin is kept up in the moral] applica- 
tion of the term spring, when we say 
that actions spring from a generous or 
corrupt principle - the idea of a quantity 
and a stream is preserved in the moral 
use of the terms flow and emanate ; but 
the former may be said of that which is 
not inherent in the body; the latter re- 
spects that only which forms a compo- 
nent of the body : God is the spring 
whence all our blessings flote; all au- 
thority emanates from God, who is the 
supreme source of all things: theolo- 
gians, when speaking of God, say that 
the Son emanates from the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son, and that grace flows upon us 
incessantly from the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of Divine mercy. 
The greatest misfortunes men fall into arise from 
themscives. . ETRZELE. 
Bat whence these hopes, or whence this 


If nothing really ean affect the dead ? JENYNS. 

As light and heat flow from the sun as their ceutre, 
so bliss and joy fivw from the Deity. ~ Bua. 

Providenee is the great sanctuary to the afflicted 
who maintain their integrity ; and often there has 
tssued from this sanctusry the most sewmonatle re- 
liet Buain, 


All from utility this law approve, 
As every private bliss mast spriag from ser love, 
ENYNS, 


As in the next world so in this, the only solid 
blessings are owing to the goodness of the mind, not 
the exteut of the capacity; friendship here is an 
emanation from the same source'as beatitude there. 

Porn 


ARMS, WEAPONS. 


ARMS, from the Latin arma, is now 
properly used for instruments of offence, 
and never otherwise except by a poetic 
license of arme for armour; but wea- 
pon, from the German waffen, may be 
used either for an instrument of offence 
or defence. We say fire arms, but not 
fire weapons ; and # offensive or 
defensive, not arms offensive or defen- 
sive. Armes likewise, agreeably to its 
origin, is employed for that only which 
18 purposely made to be an instrument 
of offence ; weapon, according to its ex- 
tended and indefinite application, is em- 
ployed for whatever may be accidentally 
used for this purpose: guns and swords 


ARROGANCE. 


are always arms ; stones, brickbats, and 

pitehforks, and also the tongue or 

words, may be occasionally weapons. 

tipo! Digger ae pega I bear th’ alarms 

Of human distinct and clashing arms. 

Dayprn, 

The cry of Talbot serves me for a sworl; 

For 1 have loaded me with many spoils, 

Using no other weapon than his nume. ; 
; SHAESPEARE, 


ARMY, HOST. 


An ARMY is an organized body of 
armed men; a HOST, from hosts an 
enemy, is properly a body of hoséi/e men. 
An army is a limited body ; a Aust may 
be unlimited, and is therefore generally 
considered a very large body. 

No more applause would on ambition wait, 
And, layiug waste the world, be counted yreat; 
But one youd-natured act more praises pain 


Than armies overthrown and thousands stain. 
JENYNS, 

: He it was whose guile, 

Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceiv d 

The mother of mankind, what time his pride 

Had cast hun out of heav'a, with all hig Aust 


Ut rebel angels. M1-tTon. 
The word army 4g only to that 
which has been formed by the rules of 
art for purposes of war: Aost has been 


extended in its application not only to 
bodies, whether of men or angels, that 
were assembled for purposes of offence, 
but also in the figurative sense tu what- 
ever rises up to assail. 

Yet true it is, survey we life around, ; 

W hole Austs of ills on every side are found. Jzyvyas, 


ARROGANCE, PRESUMPTION. 


ARROGANCE, in French arro- 
gance, Latin arrogantta, signifies the 
disposition to arrogate (v. To appro- 
priate). PRESUMPTION, from pre- 
sume, Latin presumo, compounded of 
prea before, and sumo to take or put, 
siynifies the disposition to put one’s velf 
forward. 

Arrogance is the act of the great; 
presumption that of the little: the 
urrugant man takes upon himself to 
be above others; the presumptuous 
man strives to be on a Jevel with thuse 
who are abovehim. Arrogance is cum- 
munly coupled with haughtiness; gre _ 
sumption with meanness: men afro. 
gantly demand as a right the homage 
which has perhaps befere been volun. 
tarily granted; the creature presusp- 
tuously arraigns the conduct of the 
Creator, and murmurs against the dis- 
pensations of his providence. | 
ge eet eae mace, oe 
and grammarians, mect with so vary i a reesption. 


ART 
They had formed themselves into a body, and, with 
& great deal of arrogance, demanded the first station 


in the column of knowledge; but the goddess, 
instead of complying with their request, clapped 
them into liveries. 

In the vanity and presumption of youth, it is com- 
mon tv allege the consciousuess of ianoceuce as a 
reason for the contempt of censure. HAWKESWORTH. 


ART, CUNNING, DECEIT. 


ART, in Latin ars, probably comes 
from the Greek apw to fit or dispose, 
Hebrew haresh to contrive, in which 
action the mental exercise of art prin- 


cipally consists. CUNNING is in’ 


Saxon cuning, German kennend know- 
ing, in which sense the English word 
was furmerly used. DECEIT, in Latin 
deceptum, participle of dectpto or de and 
capio, signifies to take by surprise or 
unawares, 

Art implies a disposition of the mind 
to use circumvention or artificial means 
to attain an end’ cunning marks the 
disposition to practise disguise in the 
prosecution of a plan: decezt leads to 
the practice of dissimulation and gross 
falsehoo.l, for the sake of gratifying a 
desire. Ari is the property of a lively 
mind; cunning of a thoughtful and 
knowing mind ; deceit of an ignorant, 
low, and weak mind. Aré is practised 
often in self-defence; as a practice 
therefore it is even sometimes justifiable, 
although not as a disposition : cunning 
has always self in view; the cunning 
man seeks his gratification without re- 
gard to others; decett is often practised 
to the express injury of another: the 
decettful man adopts base means for 
base ends. Animals practise ar? when 
opposed to their superiors in strength ; 
but they are not artful, as they have 
not that versatility of power which they 
can habitually exercise to their own 
advantage like hunian beings; animals 
may be cunning, in as much as they 
can by contrivance and concealment 
seek to obtain the object of their desire, 
out no animal is deceti{ful except man: 
the wickedest and stupidest of men have 
the power and the will of decatoing and 
practising falsehood upon others, which 
is unknown.to the brutes. 


It has been a sort of maxim that the greatest art 
cae eet wii: eis preuant ena is 

le we st t -to 

‘appoar cussing. § STRELE. 


Oxening can in no circumstance imaginable be a 
quality worthy a man, except to his own defence, and 
merely to conceal himscif from such as are 20, and in 
£00 cases it is wiads.a. STEELE. 


ApDpIsoN,. 
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Though the living man can wear a mask and carry 
on deosit, the dying Christian cannot counterfeit. 


ARTFUL, ARTIFICIAL, FICTITIOUS. 


ARTFUL, compounded of aré and 
full, marks the quality of being full of 
art (v. Art). ARTIFICIAL, in Latin | 


-artificialts, from ars and facio to do, 


signifies done with ar?. FICTITIOUS, 
in Latin fictitius, from fingo to feign, 
signifies the quality of being feigned. 
Artful respects what is done with art 
or design; artificial what is done by 
the exercise of workmanship; /ictttious 
what is made out of the mind. Artful 
and aritfictal are used either for natural 
or moral objects; jicttitous always for 
those that are moral: artful is opposed 
to what is artless, artificial to what is 
natural, fictitious to what is real: the 
ringlets of a lady's hair are disposed in 
an artful manner ; the hair itself may 
be artificial: atale is artful which is 
tuld in a way to gain credit; manners 
are artificial which do not seem to suit 
the person adopting them: a story is 
fictitious which has no foundation 
whatever in truth, and is the invention 
of the narrator. Children sometimes 
tell their stories so artfudly aa to impose 
on the most penetrating and expe- 
rienced. Those who have no character 
of theiy own are induced to take an ariz- 
Jicial character in order to put them- 
selves on a level with their associates. 
Beggars deal in /icttttous tales of dis- 
tress in order to excite compassion. 


I was much surprised to see the ants’ nest which I 
had destroyed, very artfeily repaired. ADDISON, 


If we compare two nations in an equal state of ci- 
vilization, we may remark that where the greater 
freedom obtains, there the greater variety of artificial 
wants will obtain also. CumBERLAND. 


Among the numerous stratagems by which pride 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there is 
scarcely one that meets with less success than affec- 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character 
by sictiéives appearances. Jounsonm. 


ARTICLE, CONDITION, TERM. 


ARTICLE, in French article, Latin 
aritculus a joint or a part of a member. 
CONDITION, in French condsiton, 
Latin conditio, from condo to build or 
form, signifies properly the thing framed. . 
TERM, in French éerme, Latin. éer- 
minus a boundary, signifies the point te 
which one is fixed. — | | 
_ hese words agree in their applica- 
tion to matters of compact, or under- 
standing between man and man. dr 
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 ftele and condtfton ‘are used in both 
numbers; terms only in the plural in 
this sense: the former may be used for 
any point individually; the latter for all 
the points collectively: article is em- 
ployed for all matters which are drawn 
out in specific articles or potnis ; as the 


aritcles of an indenture, of a capitula- 


ticn, or an agreement. Condttton re- 
spects any point that is admitted as a 
_ground of obligation or engagement: 


ARTIFICE. 


specific: the former has likewise a par 
ticular use and acceptation distinct from 
the others ; it expresses a ready display 
of art for the purpose of extricating 
one’s self from a difficulty, or securing 
to one’s self an advantage. Trick m 
cludes in it more of design to gain some- 
thing for one's self, or to act secretly to 
the inconvenience of others: itis rather 
a cheat en the senses than the under- 
standing. Finesse is. a species of arét- - 


it is used for the general transactions of jice in which art and cunning are com- 


men, in which they reciprocally bind 
themselves to return certain equivalents. 
The word terms is employed in regard 
to mercantile transactions ; as the terms 
of any bargain, the ¢erms of any agree- 
ment, the terms on which any thing is 
bought or sold. dréscles are mostly 
voluntary , they are admitted by mutual 
agreement: condtiions are frequently 
compulsory, sometimes hard; they are 
submitted to from policy or necessity : 
terms are dictated by interest or equity ; 
they are fair, or unfair, according to the 
temper of the parties; they are sub- 
initted or agreed to. 

In the mean time they have ordered the prelimi- 
nary treaty to be published, with observations on 


each article, in order to quiet the minds of the people. 
STEELE. 


The Trojan by his word is bound to take 
The same conaitions which himself did make. 
DH YDEN, 


Those mountains Gll'd with firs, that lower ‘land, 

if you consent, the Trojans shall command ; 

Call’d into part of what is ours, aud there, 

On fer ms agteed, the common country share. 
DRYDEN, 


TRICK, FINESSE, STRA- 
TAGEM. 


ARTIFICE, in French artz/fice, La- 
tin artifex an aruficer, and artem facio 
to execute an art, signifies the perform- 
ance of an art. TRICK, in French 
tricher, German triegen to deceive. 
FINESSE, a word directly imported 
from France with all the meaning 
attached to it, which is characteristic of 
the nation itself, means properly fine- 
ness; the word jin, fine, aignifymg in 
French, as well as in the northern lan- 
guages from which it is taken, reel 
or mental acumen. STRATAGEM, 
in French stratageme, from the Greek 
otparnynpa and orpargymw to lead an 
amy, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme. 

All these terms denote the exercise of 
an. art calculated to mislead others. 
_ Artrice is the generic term , the rest are 


ARTIFICE, 


bined in the management of a cause: 
it is a mixture of invention, falsehood, 
and concealment. Stratugem is a dis- 
play of art in plotting and contriving, a 
disguised mode of obtaining an end. 
Females who are not guarded by fixed 
principles of virtue and uprightness are 
apt to practise arfzjices upon their hus- 
bands. Men without honour, or an 
honourable means of living, are apt to 
practise various tricks to impose upon 
others to their own advantage: every 
trade therefore is said to have its tricks ; 
and professions are not entirely clear 
from this stigma, which has been 
brought upon them by unworthy mem- 
bers. Diplomatic persons have most 
frequent recourse to finesse. Military 
Operations are sometimes considerably 
forwarded by well-concerted and well- 
timed stratagems to surprise the enemy. 
Mortals, whose pleasures are their only care, 

First wish to be impos’d on, and then are; 

And, lest the fulsome artifice should fail, 


Themselves wili hide its coarsepeas with a veil. 
CUWPER 


Where men practise falsehood and show tricks 
with one another, there will be perpetual suspicions, 
evil surmisings, doubts, and jealousies, Souru, 


Another can't forgive the paltry arts 

By which he makes his way to shallow hearts— 

Mere pieces of finesse, traps for applause. 
CHURCHILL. 


One of the most successful stratagems whereby 
Mahomet became formidable, was the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in 
battle should he immediately conveyed to that luxu- 
rious paradise his wanton fancy had invented. 

. Steger. 


An arttfice may be perfectly innocent 
when it serves to afford a friend an 
unexpected pleasure. A trick is childish 
which only serves to deceive or amuse 
children. Stratageme are allowable not 
in war only; the writer of a novel or a 
play may sometimes adopt a successful 
stratagem to cause the reader g surprise. 
Finesse is never justifiable; it carries 
with it too much of concealment and 
sar arene to be practised but for 
selfish and unworthy purposes. a 4 
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Ajpon the several artifices which are put in prac- 
tice by dha posts to fill the minds of aa sindiouee 
with terror. the first place is due to thunder and 


lightning. — ADDISON. 
On others practise thy Ligurian arts; 

‘The stratagems and tricks of little hearts 

Are lost on me. = Drypen. 


_ The king easily pereeived a person of that plain- 
ness could not be guilty of those _/izesses and intrigues 
which were objected against him. Coxs. 


‘ ARTIST, ARTISAN, ARTIFICER, 
MECHANIC. 


ARTIST is the practiser of the fine 
arts. ARTISAN the practiser of the 
vulgar arts. ARTIFICER, from ars 
and facto, one who does or’ makes ac- 
cording toart. MECHANIC, an artisan 
in a mechanic art. 

The artist ranks higher than the 
artisan ; the former requires intellectual 
refinement, the latter nothing but to 
know the common practice of art. The 
musician, painter, and sculptor, are ar- 
tists; the carpenter, the sign painter, 
and the blacksmith, are artisans. The 
artificer is an intermediate term betwixt 
the artist and the arttsun.: manufac- 
turers are artificers ; and in an extended 
sense, any one who makesa thing by 
his contrivance is an arizficer. The 
mechanic is that species of artisan who 
works ut arts purely mechanical, in dis- 
tinction from those which contribute to 
the completion and embellishment of 
any objects; on this ground a’ shoe- 
maker is a mechanic, but a common 
painter is a simple artisan. 


If ever this country saw an age of artists, it is the 


present; her painters, sculpiors, aud engravers, are 
uuw the ouly schovis properly so called. 
CUMBERLAND, 


The merchant, tradesman, and artisan will have 
their profit npon all the multiplied wants, comforts, 
aud indulgences of civilized life. CumMBERLAND. 


Man must be in a certain degree the artificer of 
his own happiness; the tools and materials may be 
putinto his hands by the bounty of Providence, but 
the workmanship must be his own, COmBeRLAND. 


The concurring assent of the world in preferring 
gentlemen to mechanics seems founded in that pre- 
lerence which the rational part of our nature is enti- 
t-ed to above the animal. Bare cert. 


TO ASCRIBE, IMPUTE, ATTRIBUTE. 


To ASCRIBE signifies here gene- 
rally to write or set down in one’s own 
mmind to a person (». Zo appropriate), 
that is, to assign any thing in one's 
estimate as the possession or the pro. 
perty of another, as to ascribe honour or 
power, To IMPUTE., from tm or tn 
and puto to think, is to form an 
estimate of a person; as to tmpute 
Motives toa person, to tmpute a thing 
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to a person's folly. To ATTRIBUTE, 
from at or ad and fribuo to bestow, is to 
assign a thing as a cause; as to atiri- 
bute the loss of a vessel to the violence 
of the storm. . - 
Holiness isaseribed to the pope; majesty io kings; 


‘serenity or nildness to princes; excellence or per- 


fection to ambassadors; grace to ar:hbishops; ho- 
nour to peers, ADDISON 


Men,in their innovations, should follow the ex 
ample of time, whieh innovateth, but quietly and by 
degrees scarce to be perceived, for otherwise wha‘ 
is new, and unlocked fur, ever mends some, and 
im pairs others, and he that is hurt for a wrong im- 
puteth it to the author. Bacon. 


What is ascribed and imputed is 
mostly of a personal nature, either to 
honour or djshonour; ascribe more fre- 
quently for the former, zmmpute for the 
latter. In the doxology of the church 
ritual, all honour, might, majesty, do- 
minion, and power, are ascribed to the 
three persons in the Holy Trinity; men 
of right minds cannot bear the slightest 
tmputation on their honour; nor vir- 
tuous women the slightest tmputation 
on their chastity. 

It i3 a great presumption to ascribe our successes 
to our own m:nagement, and not to esteem ourselves 
upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 


heaven, than the acquisition of our own prudence. 
Appison. 


He must also do them the justice to declare, that 
most of the descriptions are his own, aud their faults 
must be imputed to him only. Sik W. Jonzs. 


Ascribe may, however, sometimes be 
employed in an unfavourable sense, and 
ampuie ina favourable sense. We may 
ascribe imperfection as well as perfec- 
tion, and t¢pute good as well as bad. 
motives, 

When we reflect on the divine nature, we ate so 
used and accustomed to imperfection in ourseives 
that we cannot forbear in some measure ascribing it 


to Him in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. 
ADDISON. 


He performed always as good offices towards his 
old friends and all other persons, as the iniquity of 
the time aud the nature of the employment he was 
iu would permit him to do; which kind of humanity 
could be uaputed to very few. CLARENDON. 


To ascribe may also denote to assign 
a cause, which brings it nearer in sense 
to altribute; but the former always 
refers to some characteristic of the 
person, and the latter, although applied | 
to personal qualities, conveys no personal 
reflection. 

Wherever this expedient has failed, it is always 


ascribed to the want of faith in the person, not to 
any want of efficacy in the veil. — _, BRYDoNg. 


This was, in some measure, uwing to the ch 
in the times in wuich he lived; but is more to | 
attributed to the instability of his character, which 
ever vatied wh the interests of his ambition, 
: GRANGER, 


ASK. 


To ascribe is always to assign to 
some individual person ; but to atirsbute 
may either refer to no persons, or to 
none individually. Milton ascribes the 
first use of artillery to the devil: the 
Letters of Junius have been ascribed 
successively to many as the author ; the 
death of many persons may be aéért- 
buted to intemperance. 
dogs in the poe rite NSE the toventon is 
poetically ascribed to Mars, thonghi is certain the 


game was originally brought from India. 
Sin W. Jonxs. 


Perhaps it may appear upon examination that the 
most polite ages are the least virtuous. This may 
be attributed to the fully of admitting wit and learn- 
ing as merit in themselves, without considering the 
application of them. STEELE. 


TO ASK, BEG, REQUEST. 


ASK is in Saxon asctan, low German 
ésken, eschen. German heischen, Danish 
adske, Swedish aeska ; these in general 
signify to wish for, and are connected 
with the rier Yi to think worthy. 
BEG is cont from the word beggar, 
and the German begehren to desire vehe- 
mently. REQUEST, in Latin requi- 
situs, participle of requiro, is com- 
pounded of re and gue@ro to seek or 
look after with indications of desire to 
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The expression of a wish to some one 
to have something is the common’ idea 
comprebended in these terms. As this 
is the simple signification of asf, it is 
the generic term; the other two are 
specific: we ask in begging and re 
questing, but not vice versa. Asking 

is peculiar to no rank or station; in 
consequence of our mutual dependence 
on each other, it is requisite for every 
man to ask something of another: the 
master asks of the servant, the servant 
asks of the master; the parent asks of 
the child ; the child asks of the parent. 
Begging marks a degree of dependence 
which is peculiar to inferiors in station : 
we ask for matters of indifference; we 
‘beg that which we think is of import- 
ance: @ child aske a favour of his 
parent; a poor man begs the assistance 
of one who is able to afford it: that is 
asked for which is easily granted ; that 
is begged which is with difficulty ob- 
tained. To ask therefore requires no 
effort; but to deg is to ask with impor- 
tunity. those who by merely ashing 
10 sa agp cea to pogo what 
they wish have recourse to begging. 
Az ask sometimes implies a peace 
and. beg a vehemence of* desire, or 
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strong degree of necessity, eae 
has adopted another phrase, which con- 
veys neither the imperiousness of the 
one, nor the urgency of the other; this 
is the word —— Asking carries 
with it an air of superiority ; begging 
that of submission; reguesttng has the 
air of independence equality. Ask- 
ing borders too nearly on an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty; begging 
imposes a constraint by making an 
appeal to the feelings; requests leave 
the liberty of granting or refusing un- 
encumbered. It is the character of 
impertinent people to ask without con- 
sidering the circumstances and situation 
of the person asked ; they seem read 
to take without permission that whic 
is asked, if it be not granted: selfish 
and greedy people beg with importunity, 
and in a tone that admits of no refusa' , 
men of good breeding tender their re- 
quests with moderation and discretior. ; 
they request nothing but what they are 
certain can be conveniently complied 
with. 

Let him pursue the is'd Latian shore, 

A short delay is all J ask him pow, 

A pause of grief, an interval fromwoe. Dzyprn 


But we must beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the scurehing or the frozen tone. Darpxn. 
But do not you my last reguest deny, 
With yon perfidious man your intrest try. Drypsy, 
Ask is altogether exploded from polite 
life, although deg is not. We may deg 
a persun’s acceptance of any thing; we 
may deg him to favour or honour us 
with his company; but we can never 
talk of asking a person's acceptance, or 
asking him todo us an honour. Beg 
in such cases indicates a condescension 
which is sometimes not unbecoming, 
but on ordinary occasions request is 
with more propriety substituted in its 
place. 


TO ASK, OR ASK FOR, CLAIM, 
DEMAND. 


ASK, v. To ask, beg. CLAIM, in 
French claimer, Latin clamo to cry 
after, signifies to rie an imperious 
wish for. DEMAND, in French de- 
mander, Latin demando, compounded 
of de and mando to order, signifies to 
call forimperatively, 8 | 

Ask, in the sense of deg, is confined 
to the expression of wishes on the part 
of the asker, without involving any obli- 


gation on the part of the person asked; 


all granted in this case is voluntary, or 
eousplied with as a favour: but ask fir, 


ASK. 


in the sense here taken, is involuntary, 
and springs from the forms and distine- 
tions of society. Ask is here, as before, 
generic or specific; claim and demand 
are specific : in its specific sense it con- 


veys a less peremptory sense thdn either 


claim or demand. To ask for denotes 
simply the expressed wish to have what 
is considered as due; to clatm is to 
assert a right, or to make it known; to 
demand is to insist on having, without 
the liberty of a refusal. Asking respects 
obligation in general, great or sma}l; 
clatm respects obligations of import- 
ance. Asking for supposes a right not 
questionable ; clatm supposes a right 
hitherto unacknowledged : demand sup- 
poses either a di+puted right, or the 
absence of all right, and the simple 
determination to have: a tradesman 
asks for what is owed to him as circum- 
stances may require; a person claims 
the property he has lost; people are 
sometimes pleased to make demands, 
the legality of which cannot be proved. 
What is lent must be asked for when it 
is wanted; whatever has been lost and 
is found must be recovered by a clatm ; 
whatever a selfish person wants, he 
strives to obtain by a demand, whether 
just or unjust. 

Virtue with them is only to abstain 


From ali that nature aska, and covet pain. 
JENYNS. 


My country claims me all, claimsev'ry passion. 
Marryn, 


Even mountaine, vales, 
And forests, seem impatient to demand 


The prumis'd sweetness. THomsoy, 


TO ASK, INQUIRE, QUESTION, IN- 


TERROGATE. 


ASK, vp. To ask, beg. INQUIRE, 
Latin tngutro, compounded of 2m and 
ucro, signifies to search after. QUES- 
‘ION, in French questzonner, signifies 
to put a question, from the Latin 
qguetstio and qu@ro to seek or search, 
to look into. INTERROGATE, Latin 
interrogatus, participle of tnlerrogo, 
compounded of enter and rogo, signifies 
to ask. 
We perform all these actions in order 
to get information: but we aek for 
general of convenience; we 
tnguire from motives of curiosity; we 
question and tnterrn from motives 
of ——— To ask respects simply 
one thing; to tngutre respects one or 
many mathecte a question and sster- 
rogate is to ask repeatedly, and in the 
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latter case more rplaseabegaiolies than in 
the former. Indifferent people. ask of 
each other whatever they. wish to know ; 
learners tnquére the reasons of things 
which are new to them: masters ques- 
fiom their servants, or parents their 
children, when they wish to ascertain 
the real state of any case: magistrates 
tnterrogate criminals when they are 
brought before them. It is very uncivil 
not to answer whatever is asked even by 
the meanest person: it is proper to sa- 
tisfy every tnquiry, s0 as to remove 
doubt: ques#ons are sometimes so im- 
pertinent that they cannot with propriety 
be answered : interrogations from un- 
authorized persons are little better than 
insults. 

Upon my aking her who it was, she told me it 


Was a very grave elderly gentleman, but that she did 
not know his name. ADDISON. 


Not unly what is great, strange, or beautiful, but 
any thing that is disagreeable when lovuked upon, 
pleases usin an apt description. Here we must in- 
quire after a new principle of pleasure, which is no- 
thing else but the actions of the mind, which compares 
the ideas that arise from words with the ideas that 
arise from objects themsulves, ADDISON, 


In order to pass away the evening, which now 
began to grow tedious, we fell into that landable and 
primitive diversion of questions and commands. 

ADDISON. 


Thomson was introduced to the Prince of Wales, 
and being gaily interrogated about the state of his 
affairs, ca that they were “in a more poetical 
posture than formerly.” 


ASPERSE, DETRACT, DEFAME, 
SLANDER, CALUMNIATE. 


ASPERSE, in Latin aspersus, parti 
ciple of aspergo to sprinkle, signifies 
in a moral sense to stain with spots. 
DETRACT, in Latin detractus, par- 
ticiple of detraho, compounded of de 
and ¢traho to draw from, signifies to take 
from another that which 1s his due, or 
which he desires to retain, particularly 
to take from the merit of an action. 
DEFAME, in Latin defama, com- 
pounded of the privative de and fumo 
or fama, fame, signifies to deprive of 
reputation. SLANDER is doubtless 
connected with the words slur, sully, 
and soi/, signifying to stain with some 
spot. CALUMNIATE, from the Latin 
calumnia, and the Hebrew calameh in- 
famy, signifies to load with infamy. 

All these terms denote an effort 
made to injure the cliaracter or estima 
tion by some representation. Asperse 
and detract mark an indirect represen- 
tation; defame, slander, and calumniate, 
a positive assertion. To asperse is to 
fix a moral stain on a character; to 
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TO 
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detruct is to lessen its merits and excel- 
lences. Asperstons always imply some- 
thing bad, real or supposed; detracizons 
are always founded on some supposed 
good in the object that is detracied: to 
defame is openly to advance some serious 
charge against the character : to slander 
is to expose the faults of another in his 
absence: to calumntate is to communi- 
cate secretly, or otherwise, false circum- 
stances to the injury ef another. If I 
speak slightingly of my neighbour, and 
insinuate any thing against the purity 
of his principles, or the rectitude of his 
conduct, I asperse him: if he be a 
charitable man, and I ascribe his cha- 
rities to a selfish motive, or otherwise 
take away from the merit of his con- 
duet, 1 am guilty of detraction: if I 
publish any thing openly that injures 
his reputation, I am a defumer: if I 
communicate to others the reports that 
‘are in circulation to his disadvantage, I 
am a standerer: if I fabricate any 
thing myself and spread it abroad, 1 am 
a calumntutor. 
it is certain, and observed by the wisest writers, 
that there are women who are not nicely chaste, and 
men not severely honest, in all. families; therefore 
let thuse who may be apt to raise aspersiuns upon 


oars, please to give us an impartial account of their 
own, and we shall be satistied. | STEELE. 


What made their enmity the more entertaining to 
ali the rest of their sex was, that in their detractun 
from each other, neither couid tallupon terms which 


did not hit herself as much as her adversary. 
STEGLE. 


What shall we say of the pleasure a man takes in 
a defamatory libel? 1s it not a heinous sin in the 
sight of God? . ADDISON. 


Slander, that worst of puisons, ever finds 
An easy entrauce-to igucbie minds. 


The way to silence calumay, says Bias, is tu be 
always exercised in such things as are praisewor hy. 
ADDISON, 


Hervey. 


TO ASSEMBLE, MUSTER, COLLECT. 


ASSEMBLE, in French assembler, 
Latin adsimudare, or ussimulare, from 
simelis like and stmud together, signifies 
to make alike or bring together. 
MUSTER, in German mustern to set 
out for inspection, in Latin moastror to 
show or display. COLLECT, in Latin 
collecius, participle of colligo, com- 
pounded of col or con and dzgo to bind, 
signifies to bring together, ur into one 
point. 

Assemble is said of persons only ; 
muster and collect of persons or things. 
To assemble is to bring together by a 
call or invitation ; to muster is to bring 
together by an act of authority, or a 
particular effort, into one point of view 
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at one time, and from one quarter; to 
collect is to bring together at different 
times, and from different quarters: the 
Parliament is assembled; soldiers are 
mustered every day in order to ascertain 
their numbers ; an army is collected in 
preparation for war a king assembles 
his council in order to consult with them 
on public measures; a general musiers 
his forces before he undertakes an ex- 
pedition, and collects more troops if he 
finds himself too weak. 


Assemble all in choirs, and with their votes, 


Salute and welcome up the rising sun. Otway. 


Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banished, we would master all 
Fiom twelve to seventy. SHAKSPEARE, 


Each leader now his scatter’d force conjoins 
In close array, and forms the deep’ning linea ; 
Not with more ease, the skilfui shepherd swain 
Collects his fluck, from thousands op the plain, 
Pork. 
Collect is used for every thing which 
can be brought together in numbers ; 
muster is used figuratively for bringing 
together, for an immediate purpose, 
whatever is in one’s possession: books, 
coins, curiosities, and the like, are col- 
lected ; a person's resources, his strength, 
courage, resolution, &c. are mustered . 
some persons have a pleasure in collect- 
tng all the pieces of antiquity which fall 
in their way ; on a trying occasion it is 
necessary to musfer all the fortitude of 
which we are master. 

The form of this organ (the ear) is various in 
different animals, and is each of them the structure 
is Very curious aid observable, being in all aumirably 
contrived to collect the wanderiug, circumambieaut 
impressivos and andulations of sound. Deruan. 


Oh! thou hast set my busy brain at work! 


Aud vow she masters up a train uf images. Rows, 


TO ASSEMBLE, CONVENE, CON- 
VOKE, 


ASSEMBLE, v. To assemble, muster. 
CONVENE, in Latin convento, signi- 
fies to come or bring together. CON- 
VOKE, in Latin convoco, signifies to 
call together. | 

The idea of collecting many persons 
into one place, for a specific purpose, is 
common to ail these terms. dAssemble 
conveys this sense without any addition , 
cunvene and convoke include hkewise 
some collateral idea: people are assem- 
bled, therefore, whenever they are con- 
vened or convoked, but not vice vered. 
Assembting is mostly by the wish of one; 
Faeiptionss 3 by that of several: a crowd 
is aesembled by an individual in the 
streets; a meeting is convened at the 
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desire of a certain number of persons: 
people are assembled either on public or 
private business; they are always con- 
vened on a public occasion. A king 
assembles his parliament; a particular 
individual assembles his friends; the 
inhabitants of a district are convened. 
There is nothing imperative on the part 
of those that assemble or convene, and 
nothing binding on those assembled or 
convened : one assembles or convenes by 
invitation or request ; one attends to the 
notice or not at pleasure. Convoke, on 
the other hand, is an act of authority ; 
it is the call of one who has the autho- 
rity to give the call; it is heeded by 
those who feel themselves bound to 
attend. 


He ceas'd ; the assemb/ed warriors all asscnt, 
All but Atrides. CuMBERLAND. 


They form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre. Cowrer. 


Where on the mingling boughs they sit embower’d 

All the hot noun, till cooler hours arrive. 

Faint underneath, the household fowls conrene. 
THomson. 


Here cease thy fury, and the chiefs and kings 
Convuke to council, weigh the sum of things. Pore. 


ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 


ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, are 
collective terms derived from the verb 
assemble. GROUP comes from the 
Italian groppo, which among painters 
signifies an assemblage of figures in one 
place. COLLECTION expresses the 
act of collecting, or the body collected 
(v. To assemble, muster). 

Assembly respects persons only; as- 
semblage things only; group and col- 
lection, persons or things: an assembly 
is any number either brought together, 
or come together of themselves: an 
assemblage is any number of things 
standing together; a group is come 
together by accident, or put together by 
design; a collection is mostly put or 
brought together by design. A general 
alarm will cause an assembly to dis- 
perse: an agreeable assemblage of rural 
objects, whether in nature or in repre- 
sentation, cunstitutes a landscape: a 
painting will sometimes consist only of 
a group of figures, but if they be well 
chosen, it will sometimes produce a won- 
derful effect : a collection of evil-minded 
persons ought to be immediately dis- 


persed by the authority of the magis- 


trate. In a large aesembly you may 
Sometimes observe a singular assem- 
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blage of characters, countenances, and 
figures: when people come together in 
great numbers on any occasion, they will 
often form themselves into distinct 
groups: the collection of scarce books 
and curious editions has become a 
p&sion, which is justly ridiculed under 

.the title of Bibliomania, 


Love and marriave are the natural effects of 


these anniversary assemblies. _  Bupeerr. 
O Hertford! fitted or to shine in courts 

With unaffecte.l grace, or walk the plain - 

With innocence and meditation join’d 

In soft assemb'age, listen to my song. THOMSON. - 
A lifeless group the blasted cattle lie. THoMson. 


There isa manuscript at Oxford containing the 
lives of a hundred and thirty-five of the finest Per- 
sian pocts, most of whom Jeft very ample collections 
of their poems behind them. Sx Wa. Jones, 


ASSEMBLY, COMPANY, MEETING, 
CONGREGATION, PARLIAMENT, 
DIET, CONGRESS, CONVENTION, 
SYNOD, CONVOCATION, COUNCIL 


An ASSEMBLY (v. To assemble, 
muster) is simply the assembling 
together of any number of persons: this 
idea is common to all the rest of these 
terms, which differ in the object, mode, 
and other collateral circumstances of the 
action. COMPANY, a body linked. 
together (v. To accompany), is an 
assembly for purposes of amusement. 
MEETING, a body met together, is an 
assembly for general purposes of busi- 
ness. CONGREGATION, a body 
flocked or gathered together, from the 
Latin grex a flock, is an assembly 
brought together from congeniality of 
sentiment and. community of purpose. 
PARLIAMENT, in French parlement, 
from parler to speak, signifies an assem- 
bly for speaking or debating on im- 
portant matters. DIET, from the Greek 
cuairew to govern, is an assembly for go- 
verning or reguiating affairs of state. 
CONGRESS, from the Latin congre- 
dior to march in a body, is an assembly 
coming together in a formal manner 
from distant parts for special purposes. 
CONVENTION, from the Latin con- 
venio to come together, is an assembly 
coming together in an informal and 
promiscuous manner from a neighbour- 
ing quarter. SYNOD, in Greek ovvodog, 
compounded of ovr and odog, signifies 
literally going the same road, and has 
been employed to signify an assembly 
for consultation on matters of religion. 
CONVOCATION is an assembly con- 
voked fur an especial purpose. COUN 
Cll. is an assembly for consultation 
either on civi] or ecclesiastical affairs. 


yt ASSEMBLY. 
_. An aseembiy is, in its restneted sense, 
public, and under certain r ions: a 


company is private, and confined to 
friends and acquaintances: a meeiing 
is either public or private: a congre- 
gation is always public, Meetings are 
held by all who have any common con- 
cern to arrange: congregations consist 
of those who pursue the same objects, 
particularly in matters of religion, 
although extended in its application 
to other matters: all these different 
kinds of assemdites are formed by indi- 
viduals in their private capacity; the 
other terms designate assemblies that 
come together for national purposes, 
with the exception of the word con- 
veniton, which may be either domestic 
or political. A pariameni and dtet are 
popular assembties under a monarchical 
form of government ; congress and con- 
vention are assembiies under a repub- 
lican government: of the first descrip- 
tion are the parliaments of England and 
France, the dtets of Germany and Po- 
land, which consisted of subjects as- 
sembled by the monarch to deliberate 
on the irs of the nation. Of the 
latter description are the c ess of the 
United Provinces of Holland, and that 
of the United States of America, and 
the national convention of France: but 
there is this difference observable be- 
tween a congress and a convention, that 
the former consists of deputies or dele- 
tes from higher authorities, that is, 
om independent governments already 
established ; but a convention is a selt- 
constituted assembly, which has no 
power but what it assumes to itself. A 
synod aml convocation are in religious 
matters what a dtet and convention are 
in civil matters: the former exists only 
under an episcopal form of government ; 
the latter may exist under any form of 
eburch discipiine, even where the autho- 
rity lies in the whole body of the minis- 
try. A council is more important than 
all other species of assembly ; it consists 
of persons invested with the highest 
authority, who, in their consultations, do 
not so much transact ordinary concerns 
as afra the ‘forms and fashions of 
hi Religiqus counct/s used to de- 
termine matters of faith and discipline ; 
political councdéle frame laws and deter- 
mine the fate of empires. 





Lacan was so exasperated with the repulee, that he 
mattered something to himself, and was heard to 
say,“ that since he could not have « sest amon 
them himesl{, he would bring in uve who alone 


| 


ASSENT. 


more merit then their whole assembly :” whick 
he went to the deor aud brought in C to of Utica 


AsI am insignificant to the compary in publie 
places, and as it is visible I do uot come thither as 
most do to show myself, I gratify the vanity of all 
who pretend to make an appearance. | STExLz. 

It is very natural for a man who is not turned for 
mirthful meetings of men, or assemblies of the fair 
sex, to delivht in that sort of conversation which we 
meet with in coffee-houses. - STEELE. 


Their tribes adjusted, clean‘d their vig'rous wings, 
And many a circle, many a short essay, 
Wheel’d round aud round; iu ceagregation full 
The figur’d flight ascends. THOMSON, 


Asal) innocent means are to be used for the pro- 
pagation of truth, I would not deter those who are 
employed in preaching to common congregations 
frum any practice which they may find Rereneeys: 

\.HNSON. 


The word parliament wus first applied to peueral 
assemblies of the states under Louis VII. in France, 
about the middle of the twelfth Seay 

LACKSTONK, 


What further provoked their indignation was, that 
instead of twenty-five pistoles formerly allowed to 
each member for their charge in coming to the dieé, 
he had presented them with six vnly. Srees. 


Prior had nut, however, much reason tocomplain ; 
for he came to Lundun, and obtained such notice, 
that (in 1691) he was sent to the congress at tle 
Hayue, as secretary to the embassy, JouNsON. 


The office of couservators of the peace wus newly 
erected in Scutlami; and these, instigated by the 
clergy, were resolved, since they could not obtain the 
king s consent, to summon iv bis vame, but by their 
own authority, a cusrentiva of states. UME. 

A synod of the celestials was convened, in whicli 
it was resolved that Patronage should descend tu the 
assistance of the sciences. JOM MBON. 

The coarucativs is the miniatare of a parliament, 
wherein the archbishop presides with regal state. 

Biracesi0ms. 


luspir'd by Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 


Conveu'd to cuvsaci/ all the Greciau train. Porx. 
ASSENT, CONSENT, APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE. 


ASSENT, in Latin assentio, is com- 
pounded of as or ad and sentto to think, 
signifying to bring one's mind or judg- 
ment to a thing. CONSENT, v. To 
accede. APPROBATION, in Latin 
approbatio, is compounded of ad and 


probo to prove, Breyer to make a 
thing out god. CONCURRENCE, 
v. 10 agree. | 


Assent respects matters of judgment ; 
consent respects matters of conduct. 
We assent to what we admit to be true ; 
we consené to what we allow to be done. 
Assent may be given to anything 
whether positively proposed by another 
or not, but consent supposes that what is 
consented to is proposed by some other 
person. Some men give their hasty 
assent to propositions which they do not 
fully understand, and their hasty con- 
sent to measures which rgctiptlies of 
dicious. It ‘s the part of the true be- 


‘ASSENT. 


lever not merely to assent to the Chris- 
tian doctrines, but to make them the 
rule of his life: those who consent toa 
bad action are partakers in the guilt 
ofit, = | 

_ Precept men only the cold approbation of reason, 
and compels an assent which judyment frequently 


yields with reluciance, even when delay is impos- 
sible. Ha wkKEsworTu. 


What in sleep thou didst abhor to dream 

Waking thou never wiit cunsent to do. 
Assent and consent may sometimes 

be both applied to matters of judgment 


,) 
Mitton. 


or abstract propositions, but in that case . 


assent is the act of an individual, con- 
sent is the act of many individuals : one 
assents to that which is offered to his 
notice ; some things are admitted by the 
common consent of mankind. 


Faith is the assent to any proposition not thus 
made out by the deduction of reasun, but upon the 
credit of the proposer. Locke. 


Whatever be the reason, it appears by the common 
consent of mankind that the want of virtue dues nut 
incur equal contempt with the want of parts. 

Hawkesworrs. 


Approbation is a species of assent, 
concurrence of consent. -To approve is 
not merely to assent to a thing as right, 
but to determine upon it positively to be 
so; the word assent is applied therefore 
most properly to speculative matters on 
matters of inference or deduction; ap- 
probatton to practical matters or matters 
of conduct, as to give one’s assent to a 
proposition in Euclid, to express one’s 


approbation of a particular measure. 


The evidence of God's own testimony, added unto 
the natural assent of reason, concerning the cer- 
tainty of things, doth not a little comfort and confirm 
the same, . Hooker. 


_ There is as much difference between the approba- 
tiun of the judgment and the actual volitions of the 
will with relation to the same object. as there is 
between a man’s viewing a desirab‘e thing with his 
eye and his reuching ufier if with his hand. Soura. 
Concurrence 1s properly the consent 
of many: consent may.pass between 
two individuals, namely, the party pro- 
posing and the party to whom the thing 
Ws proposed ; but concurrence is always 
given by numbers: consent may be 
given by a partv who has no personal 
interest in the thing consented to; con- 
currence is given by those who have a 
common interest in the thing proposed : 
coneent therefore passes between per- 
sons individually, concurrence between 
communities or between men collec- 
When thou canst truly call these virtues thine, 
‘Be wise and tree, by heaven's consent and mee 
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BT Rae ee ee 
Plast cccbien sna: people, — me seas: 
_ Assent is given by equals or inferiors 
it 18 opposed to contradiction or denial ; | 
consentis given by superiors or those. 
who have the power of preventing, it 
is opposed to refusal; approbation is 
given by equals or superiors, or those 
who have the power to withhold it, it is 
opposed to disapprobation ; concurrence 
is given. by equals, it is opposed to 
opposition or rejection. 

It is but a very little while before we shall all cer- 
tainly be of this mind—that the best thing we could 
have done in this world was to pre for another. 
Could I represent to you that invisible world which 


Iam speaking of, you would all readily assent to this 
counsel, sae 


1 am far from excusing or denying that compliance: 
for plenary consent it was not. Kine Cuagzrzs I. 


That not past me, but 
By learned approbation of my judges. 
. SHAKSPEARE. 


Sir Matthew Hale mentions one case wherein the 
Lords may alter a money bill (that is, from a greater 
to a less time)—here he says the bill need not be 
sent back to the Commons for their concurrence. 

BiackstTong. 


TO ASSERT, MAINTAIN, VINDICATE. 


To ASSERT, v. To affirm, assert. 
MAINTAIN, in French matnienir, 
from the Latin manus and éeneo, signi - 
fies to hold by the hand, that is, closely 
and firmly. VINDICATE, in Latin 
vindicatus, participle of vindico, com- 
pounded of vim and dtco, signifies to 
pronounce a violent or positive sentence. 

To assert is to declare a thing as our 
own; to mainifatn is to abide by what 
we have so declared; to vindicate is to 
stand up for that which concerns our- 
selves or others. We assert any thing 
to he true; we mazniatn it by adducing 
proofs, facts, or arguments; we vinds- 
cate our own conduct or that of another 
when it is called in question. We 
assert boldly or impudently ; we matn- 
tain steadily or obstinately ; we vendt- 
cate resolutely or insolently. A right 
or claim is asserted which is avowed to 
belong to any one; it is matntained 
when attempts are made to prove its 
justice, or regain its possession; the 
cause of the asserter or matniainecr is 
vindicated by another. Innocence is as- 
serted by a positive declaration; it is 
maintained by repeated asseritons and 
the support of testimony; it is vznds- 
cated through the interference of ano- 
ther. The most guilty persons do not 
hesitate to asseré their innocence with 
the hope of inspiring credit; and 
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some will persist in mazntatneng it even 
after their guilt has been pronounced ; 
but the really innocent man will never 
want a friend to vindtcafe him when 
his honour or his reputation is at stake. 
Asserttons which are made hastily and 
inconsiderately are seldum long matn- 
tained without exposing a person to 
ridicule ; those who attempt to vendicate 
a bad cause expose themselves to as 
much reproach as if the cause were 
their own. 
When the great soul buoys up to this high point, 
Ving gross nature's sediments below, 
Theu, and then only, Adam’s offspring quits 


The and hero of the fields and woods, 


Asserts his rank, aud rises into man. Youre. 


Sophocles also, ina fragment of one of his tra- 


gedies, asserts the unity of the Supreme Being. 
: CuMBERLAND. 


f am willing to believe that Dryden wanted rather 


skill to discover the right than virtue to mutnéata it. 
JuHNSUN. 


*Tis jast that I should vindicate alone 
The broken truce, or for the breach atone. Dryptn. 


ASSOCIATE, COMPANION. 


ASSOCIATE, in Latin associatus, 
participle of assocto, compounded of as 
or ad and sociv to ally, signifies one 
united with a person. COMPANION, 
from company, signifies one that bears 
company (v. 70 accompany). 

Assoctutes are habitually together : 
companions are oply occasionally in 
company. As our habits are furmed 
from our associates, we ought to be par- 
ticular in our choice of them. as our 
companions contribute much to our 
enjoyments, we ought to chovse such 
as are suitable to ourselves. Many 
men may be admitted as cumpanions, 
who would not altogether be fit as 
sisNapey 6a wot ot aa comcrols aba piciog will 
the neecssity of confining their seutiments tw their 
own bosoms, . JoBNSON. 

There is a degree of want by which the freedom 
of agency is almost destroyed, and long association 
with fortuitous cumpaxivns will at last relax the 


strictness of truth, and abate the furvourof siucerity. 
JonNsoN, 


An associate may take part with us 
in sume business, and share with us in 
the labour: a companion takes part 
with us in some concern, and shares 
with us in the pleasure or the pain. 

Addison contributed more than a fourth 


a 


| rt (of 
the last volume of the Spectator), aud the f Cun. 
jpectatar ) cun 


are by no means unworthy of oppeeriag as 


ASSOCIATION. 


Thus while the cordage stretch'd ashore may guide 
Qur brave cumpantons through the swelling tide, 
This floating lumber shail sustain them o'er , 

The rocky shelves, in safety to the shore. 


| | ‘FALOONER. 
ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY, COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 


ALL these terms denote a union of 
several persons into one body. ASSO- 
CIATION (v. To associate) is general, 
the rest are specific. Whenever we ha- 
bituaily or frequently meet together for 
some common object, it is an assocta- 
tion. Associations are therefore po- 
litical, religious, commercial, and hte- 
rary. A SOCIETY is an assoctation 
for some specific purpose, moral or 
religious, civil or political, A COM- 
PANY is an assoctation of many for 
the purpose of trade. A PARTNER- 
SHIP is an association uf a few for the 
same object. 

Whenever associutton is used in dis- 
tinction from the others, it denotes that 
which is partial in its object and tempo- 
rary in its duration. It is founded on 
unity of sentiment as well as unity of 
object; but it is mostly unorganized, 
and kept together only by the spirit 
which gives rise to it. A soctely re- 
quires nothing but unity of object, which 
is permanent in its nature ; itis well or- 
ganized, and commonly set on foot to 
promote the cause of humanity, lite- 
rature, or religion. No country can 
boast such numerous and excellent so- 
ciettes, whether of a charitable, a reli- 
gious, or a literary description, as Eny- 
land. Companies are brought togetker 
fur the purpuses of interest, and are dis- 
solved when that object ceases to exist: 
their duration depends on the con- 
tingencies of profitand loss. The South 
Sea Company, which was founded on an 
idle speculation, was formed fur the rum 
of many, and dispersed almost as soon 
as it was formed. Partnerships are 


altogether of an individual and private: 


nature. As they are without organiza- 
tion and system, they are more pre- 
carious than any other assoctuéson, 
Their duration depends not only on the 
chances of trade, but the compatibility 


of individuals to co-operate in a close— 


point of union. They are often begun 
rashly, and end ruinously. ae 


For my own part, 1 coald wish that ai} honest men 


s 


would enter into an association for the support of | 


snap another — the enaatcp eg of those ipa 
t ought to upon as their common vretnic 
whatever side they may belong to. Ai ussos, 


What 1 humbly propose to the public is, thas there 


ASSOCIATION. 


may be a society erected in London, to consist of the 
most skilful ee of both sexes, for the inspection 
of modes aud fashions. ' | Bune ey. 


The nation is a company of players. Appison. 


Gay was the general favourite of the whole assv- 
ciation of wits; but they regarded him as a play- 
fellow rather thun a partner, and treated him with 
more fundness than respect. JOHNSON. 


Society is a partnership in all science; a partuer- 
ship ia every virtue and in all perfection. BuEKE. 


ASSOCIATION, COMBINATION. 


ASSQCIATION, vv. ° Associate. 
COMBINATION, from the Latin com- 
bino, or con and binus, signifies tying 
two into one. : 

An association is something less 
binding than a combination: assoctu- 
tions are formed for purposes of con- 
venience; combinations are formed to 
serve either the interests or passions of 
men. The word assoctation is therefore 
always taken mm a good or an indifferent 
sense ; combination in an indifferent or 
bad sense. An association is public ; 
it embraces all classes of men: a com- 
benution is often private, and includes 
only a particular description of persons. 
Assoctations are forined for some ge- 
neral purpose; combinations are tre- 
quently formed for particular purposes, 
which respect the interest of the few, to 
the injury of many. Associations are 
formed by youd citizens; combingtions 
by discontented mechanies, or low per- 
sons in general, 

In my yesterday's paper I proposed that the honest 


men cfall parties shuuld enter into a kind of asse- 


ciation for the delence of one another, ADDISON, 


There is no doubt but all the safety, happiness, 
and convenience that men enjoy in this life, is from 
the combination of particular persons into societies 
or corporations, Sours. 


The cry of the people in cities and towns, though 
unfortunately (from a fear of their multitude and 
combination) the moat regarded, ought in fact to be 
the least regarded, on the subject of mgnoee 

URKE. 


When used for things, association is a 
natural action; combination an arbi- 
trary action. Things assoctate of them- 
selves, but combinations are formed 
either by design or accident. Nothing 
will associate but what harmonizes; 
things the most opposite in their nature 
may be combined together. 
cia/e persons with places, or events with 
names; discordant properties are com- 
bined in the same body. With the 
Name of one’s birth-place are associated 

pleasurable recollections; virtue and 
“Vice are so combined in the same cha- 
racter as to form a contrast. The asso- 
¢tation of ideas is a remarkable phens- 


We asso-. 
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menon of the human mind, but it can 
never be admitted as solving any diffi- 
culty respecting the structureand com 
position of the soul ; the combination of 
letters forms syllables, and that of syl- 
lables forms words. m3 
Meekness and epariesy will always recommend 
the first address, but soon pall and nauseate unless 


they are associated with more sprightly qualities. 
JoHNsom, 


Before the time of Dryden, those happy comby- ~ 
nativus of words which distinguish poetry from prose 
had been rarely attempted, JOHNSON, 


| ASSURANCE, CONFIDENCE. 
ASSU RANCE implies either the act 


of making another sure (v. To affirm), 
or of being sure one’s self. CONFI- | 
DENCE implies simply the act of the 
mind in confiding, which is equivalent 
to a feeling. | 


Assurance, as an action, is to confi- 
dence as the meuns to the end. We 
pive a person an assurance in order to 
inspire him with confidence. Assurance 
and confidence, as a sentiment in our- 
selves, may respect either that which is 
external of us, or that which belongs to 
ourselves; in the first. case they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense: but 
the feeling of assurance is much stronger 
than that of confidence, and applies 
to objects that interest the feelings ; 
whereas confidence applies only to such 
objects as exercise the understanding : 
thus we huve an assurance of a life to 
come; an assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality: we have a confidence in a 
person’s integrity. 


WI MEE TNat TeOwa>ru ITU) UMC WHICH LOG pa 
of my contemporaries refusea to bestow. 
CumBe 


All the arguments npon which a man, who is tell- 
ing the private affairs of another, may ground hig 
confidence of security, he must, upon reflection, 
know to be uncertain, because he finds them without 


effect upon himself. JOHNSON. 


As respects ourselves exclusively, 
assurance is employed to designate 
either an occasional feeling, or a habit 
of the mind; confidence, an occasional 
feeling mostly : assurance, therefore, in 
tltis sense, may he used indifferently, 
but in general it has a bad acceptation ; 
confidence has an indifferent ora goad 
sense. : 

I never sit silent in company when seeret hi 
is talking, but 1 am reproached for want of asiar- 


aace. JouNVON, 
u 
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‘The hope of fame is necessarily connected with 
such coneuavations as must abate the ardour of cus/i- 
dence, aud repress the viguur of pursuit. Jenneon. 

Assurance is a self-possession of the 
mind, arising from the conviction. that 
all in ourselves is right; confidence is 
that self-possession only in particular 
cases, and grounded on the reliance we 
have: in‘ our abilities or our character. 
The man of assurance never loses him- 
self under any circumstances, however 
trying; he is calm and easy when 
another is abashed and confounded 
the man who has confidence will gene- 
rally have it in cases that warrant him 
to trust to himself. A liar utters his 
falseheods with an air of assurance, in 
order the more effectually to gain belief; 
conscions innocence enables a person to 
speak with confidence when interrogated. 
Assurance shows itself in the behaviour, 
confidence in the conduct. Young people 
are apt to assert every thing with a 
tone of assurance; no man should un- 
dertake any thing without a confidence 
in himself. 7 

Modesty, the daughter of Knowledge, and Assur- 

ance, the offspring of I:norance, met acciientally 
pon the road; and as both had a long wav to gu, 
aad had experienced from farmer hardships that trey 
were alike unqualified to pursue their jouruey alone, 
they avreed, for their mutual advantage, to travel 
together. Moowk. 
I must obseive that there is a vicious modesty 
which justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which 
very persons often discover who value them- 
selves most apon a well-bred cunfidence. This 
happens when a man is ashamed to act up to his 
reagon, and would not, upon any consideration, be 
‘surprised in the practice of those duties for the per- 
formance of which he was sent inio the world. 
ApDpISON, 


ASSURANCE, IMPUDENCE. 


ASSURANCE, v. Assurance, con/i- 
dence. IMPUDENCE literally im- 
plies shamelessness. They are so closely 
allied to each other, that assurance is 
distinguished from tmpudence more in 
the manner than the spirit; for tmpu- 
dence has a grossness attached tv it 
which does not belong to assurance. 
Vulgar people are impudent because 
they have assurance to break through 
all the forms of society ; but those who 
are more cultivated will have their as- 
surance controlled by its decencies and 
refinements. He 

A man of assurance, though at first it only de 
noted a person of a free and open carriage, is ni.w 
very usually applied to a profligate wretch, who can 
break throngh all the rales of decency aud morality 
witheut a blush, { shall en.lesvour, therefore, ia 
this essay, to restore these words to their true mean- 
ing, to ent the idea of modesty from being con- 
founded with that of sheepishuexs, and 10 hinder i:n- 
guedence from passing for ausurance, 


ASYLUM. 


ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY. | 


ASTRONOMY is compounded of 
the Greek asyp and vopoc, and signifies 
the laws of the stars, or a knowledge of 
their laws. ASTROLOGY, from asap 
and Aoyog, signifies a reasoning on the 
Stars. | | 

The astronomer studies the course 
and movement of the stars; the astro- 
luger reasons on their influence. The 
former observes the state of the heavens, 
marks the order of time, the eclipses 
and the revolutions which avise out of 
the established laws of motion in the 
immense universe: the latter predicts 
events, draws horoscopes, and an- 
nounces all the vicissitudes of rain and 
snow, heat and cold, &e. The astro- 
nomer Calculates and seldom errs, as | 
his calculations are built on fixed rules 
and actual observations ; the astrologer 
deals in, conjectures, and his imagina- 
tion often deceives him. The astronomer 
explains what he knows, and merits the 
esieem of the learned; the usirologer 
hazards what he thinks, and seeks to 
please. 


ASYLUM, REFUGE, SHELTER, RE- 
TREAT. 


ASYLUM, in Latin asylum, in 
Greek asv\oy, compounded of a privative 
and ovdy plunder, signifies a place 
exempt from plunder. REFUGE, in 
Latin refugium, from refucto to fly 
away, siguifies the place one may fiy 
away to. SHELTER comes from shell, 
in high German schalen, Saxon sceala, 
Xc., from the Hebrew ca/a to hide, sig- 
nifying a c ver or hiding-place. RE- 
TREAT, in French retratte, Latin 
retractus, from retraho, or re and traho 
to draw back, signifies the place that is 
situated behind or in the back ground. 

Asylum, refuge, and shelter, all de- 
note a place of safety ; but the former 
is fixed, the two latter are occasional: 
the retreat is a place of tran uillity 
rather than of safety. An asylum is 
chosen by him who has no home, a 
refuge by him who is apprehensive of | 
danger: the French emigrants found a 
refuge in England, but very few will 
make it an asylum. The inclemencies 
of the weather make us seek a shelter. 
The fatigues and toils of life make us 
seek a retreat. It is the part of a 
Christian to afford an asycam to the 


ATONE. 


helpless oxphan and widow. The terri- 
fied passenger takes refuge in the first 
house he comes to, when assailed by an 
evil-disposed mob. The vessel shat. 
tered in a storm takes shelter in the 
nearest haven. The man of business, 
wearied with the anxieties and cares of 
the world, disengages himself from the 
whole, and seeks a retreat suited to his 
_ Gircumstances. 


The adventurer knows he has not far to go before 
he will meet with some fortress that has been raised 
by sophistry for the asyéum of error. 

HaWKESWorRTH. 


. & eo ¢ 
Superstition, now retiring from Rome, may yet 
fiud refage in the mountains of Tibet. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Tn rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye, by man forsook ; 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 
Ur seeks the shelter of the dowuward cave. 
THOMSON 


For this, this only favour let me sue, 

If pity can to conquer'd foes be due; 

Refuse it not, but let my body have 

The last retreat of human kind, a grave. Drypden, 


TO ATONE FOR, EXPIATE 


ATONE, or at one, signifies to be at 
peace or good friends. EXPIATE, in 
Latin exrptutus, participle of eapio, 
compoun ied of ez and pio, signifies tuo 
put out or make clear by an act of piety. 

Both these terms express a satisfac- 
tion for an offence; but afove is general, 


excpiate is particular. We may atone 
for a fault by any species of suffering ; 


we expta/e a crime only by suffering a 
legal punishment. A female often suf- 
ficiently aéunes for her violation of chas- 
tity by the misery she entails on herself ; 
there are too many unfortunate wretches 
in England who eapiate their crimes on 
a gajlows. 
Q let the blood, already spilt. atene 
For the past crimes of curs’d Laomedon. 
How sacred ought kinys’ lives be held, 
When but the death of one 
Demands an empire's bivod for erpiation ! Leg. 
Neither atonement nor erpiation 
always necessarily require punishment 
or even suffering from the offender. 
The nature of the atonement depends 
on the nature of the offence or will of 
the individual who is offended; expta- 
tions are frequently made by means of 
performing certain religious rites or acts 
of piety. Offences between man and 
-Man are sometimes atoned for by an 
acknowledgment of error; but offences 
towards God" require an exptatory sa- 
crifice, which our Saviour has been 
pleased to make of himseif, that we, 


Drypen. 
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through Him, might become partakers 
of eternal life. Hapiation, therefore, 
in the religious sense, is to atenement 
as the means to the end: atonement is 
often obtained by an exptution, but 
there may be exptations where there is 
no atonement. 


I would earnestly desire the story-teller to con- 
sider, that no wit or mirth at the end of a story can 
atune for the half hour that has been lost before they 
come at it. STEELE. 


Not all the pow’r of verse with magic join’d 

Can heal the torture of a love-sick mind; 

Altars may smoke with erpiatory fire, 

Too weak to make a well-fixed love retire, Porresr. 


ATTACHMENT, AFFECTION, INCLI- 
NATION. 


ATTACHMENT (v. Tu adhere) 
respects persons and things: AFFEC- 
TION (wv. Affection) regards persons 
only: INCLINATION, denoting the 
act of inclining, has respect to things 
mostly, but may be applied to objects 
aie 

Attachment, as it regards persons, is 
not suv powerful or sulid as affection. 
Children are attached to those who will 
minister to their gratifications ; they 
have an affection for their nearest and 
dearest relatives. Attachment is some- 
times a tender sentiment between per- 
sons of different sexes: affection is an 
affair of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing a/tauchments of 
young people are seldom entitled to 
serious notice; although sometimes they 
may ripen by a long intercourse into a 
laudable and steady uffection. Nothing 
is so delightful as to see affectton 
among brothers and sisters. 

Though devoted to the study of philosophy, and 
a great master in the early science of the times, 
Suton mixed with cheerfulness in society, and did 


vot hold back from those tender ties aud atfach- 


ments which connect a man to the warld. 
( UMBERLAND. 


When I was sent to school, the gaiety of my look, 
and the liveliness of my loquacity, soun gained me 
admission to hearts not yet fortified again.t a/ectiva. 
by artifice orimterest. + JOHNSON. 

Attachment is a something more 
powerful and positive than inchnalson : 
the latter is a rising sentiment, a mere 
leaning of the mind towards an object ; 
the former is a feeling already fixed so 
as to create a tie; an atsachment is 
formed, an inclination arises in the 
mind of itself. 7 

My only dislike arose from an attachment he dis- 
covered to my daughter. Go._pemrTn. 


I am g’ad that he whom I must have loved from 
duty, whatever he had been, is such a one: us I can 
love from tncliaation. : Srerpa, » 

H . : : 
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In respect to things, atéuchment and 
tincination admit of a similar distinc- 
tion. We strive to obtain that to which 
we are atfached, but a simple trcltnatton 
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rarely produces any effort for possession. | 


Little minds are always betraying their 
attachment to trifles. It is the cha- 
racter of indifference not to show an 
inclination to any thing. Interest, simi- 
larity of. character, or habit, gives rise te 
attachment ; a natural warmth of temper 
gives birth to various trclinations. 
Suppress the first zzclina@tion to gaming, 
lest it grow into an af/tachment. 


The Jews are remarkable for an artachment to 
their own country. Appison. 


A mere inclination toa thing is not properly the 
willing of that thing, aud yet in matters of duty men 
frequently reckon it as such. Sourn. 


TO ATTACK, ASSAIL, ASSAULT, EN- 
| COUNTER. 


ATTACK, in French  attaquer, 
changed from attacher, in Latin at- 
tactum, participle of atizngo, siguifies 
to bring into close contact. ASSAIL, 
ASSAULT, in French assat//ir, Latin 
assilio, assaltum, compounded of as or 
ad and salto, signifies to leap upon. 
ENCOUNTER, in French rencontre, 
compounded of en or #2 and contre, in 
Latin contra against, signifies to run or 
come against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms. To aifack is to make 
an approach in order todo some violence 
to the person ; to assail or assault! is to 
make a sudden and vehement atiack ; 
to encounter is to meet the attack of 
another. One attacks by simply offering 
violence without necessarily producing 
an effect; one assatlés by means of 
missile weapons ; one assaults by direct 
personal violence; one encounters by 

ing violence to violence. Men 
and animals attack or encounter ; men 
only, .in the literal sense, assaz/ or 
qssault. Animals atiack each other 
with ¢he weapons nature lias bestowed 
upon them : those who provoke a mul- 
titude may expect to bave their houses 
or windows .asagiled with stunes, and 
their persons assaulted ; it js ridiculous 
to attempt to encounter those who are 
superior in strength and prowess. 

When they (the Grecians) endeavoured to pos<ess 
themselves of a town, it waa usual first to attempt it 


by storm, surroveding it with their whole army and 
attaching it in all quatters at once. Porras. 


Ho-when he saw his flatt'ring, qrts fo fail, as! 
With greedy force be ‘yan the fort Vasgail, Srzwarn. 
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And double death did wretched man invade: 
By steel assaudted, and by gold betrayed. Darpry, 


Putting themselves in orde: of battle, they on 
ceuntercd their enemies. KNOoues. 

They are all used figuratively. Men 
attack with reproaches or censures ; 
they assatl with abuse; they are as- 
saulted by temptations; they encounter 
opposition and difficulties. A fever 
attacks ; horrid shrieks assai! the ear ; 
dangeis are encountered. The repu- 
tutions of menin public life are often 
wantonly attucked; they are assatled 
in every direction by the myrmurs and 
complaints of the discontented; they 
often encounter the obstacles which 
party spirit throws in the way, without 
reaping any solid advantage to them- 
selves, 

The women might possibly have carried this Gothic 
building higher, had nut a famous mouk, Thomas 


Connecte by uame, attacked it with great zéal and 
resolution. AppIson. 


Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how fir ug’d his patience beara, 

His virtue or weakness which way to ussa:?, 
Miron. 


It is sufficient that you are able to encounter the 
temp:atious which now a-sauit you: wheu God sends 
trials, he muy send strength. Br. Tayion, 


ATTACK, ASSAULT, ENCOUNTER, 
‘OXSET, CHARGE. 


ATTACK, ASSAULT, ENCOUN- 
TER (v. To attuck), denote the act of 
attacking, assaulting, encountering. 
ONSET signifies a setting on or to, a 
commencing. CHARGE (wv. To accuse) 
signifies pressing upon. 

An attack and assault may be made 
upon an unresisting object: encounter, 
onset, and charge, require at least two 
opposing parties. An af/ack may be 
slight or indirect; an assault must 
always be direct, and mostly vigorous 
An afiack upon a town need not be 
attended with any injury to the walls - 
or inhabitants; but an assaudé is com- 
monly conducted so as to effect its 
capture. Attacks are made by robbers 
upon the person or property of another ; 
assaults upon the person only. An 
encounter venerally respects an informal 
casual meeting between single indivi- 
duals; onset and charge a regular 
attack between contending armies: 
onset is employed for the commence- 
nrent of the battle; charge for an attach 
from a particular quarter. When 
knight-errantry was in vogue, encoun- 
ters were perpetually taking place 
between the knights, which were sume- 
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times fierce and bloody. Armies that 
muke impetuous onsete, are not always 
prepared to withstand a continued attack 
with perseverance and steadiness. A 
furious and well-directed charge from 
the cavalry will sumetimes decide the 
fortune of the day. 

Th re is one species of diversion which has not 
been generally condemned, though it-is produced by 
an atfack upon those who have not voluntarily en- 
tered the lists; who find themselves buffe:ed in the 


dark, and have neither means of defence vor possi- 
bility of advantage. Hawkers worrn. 


We do not Gad the meekness of a lamb in a crea- 
{ure so armed for battle and assauét as the lion. 
ADDISON. 


And sich a frown 
Each cast at th’ other, as when two black clouds, 
With heav'n's artillery fraught, come rattling on, 
Hovering a space, till winds the siynal Liow, 
To join their dark encounter iu mid air. Mu.Ton. 


Onsets in love seem best, like those in war, 
Fierce, resolute, and done with all the force. Tate. 


O my Antonio! I’m all on fire; n 

My soul is up in arms, ready to charge, 

And bear amidst the foe with conq’ring troops. 
CONGREVE. 


ATTEMPT, TRIAL, ENDEAVOUR, 
EFFORT, ESSAY. 


ATTEMPT, in French attenter, 
Latin aé/ento, from ator ad and tento, 
signifies te try at a thing, TRIAL, 
from try, in French tenter, Hebrew tur 
toy stretch, signifies to stretch the power. 
ENDEAVOUR, compounded of en 
and the French devotr to owe, signifies 
io trv according to one’s duty. EF- 
FORT, in French effort, from the 
Latin effert, present tense of effero, 
cumpounded of ¢ or ex and Jero, siznifies 
a bringing out or calling forth the 
strength. ESSAY, in French essayer, 
cumes probably from the German er- 
suchen, compounded of er and suchen 
to seek, written in old’German suahhen, 
and is doubtless connected with sehen 
to see or look after, signifying to aspire 
after, to look up te. 

To attempt is to set about a thing 
with a view of effecting it to try is to 
set about a thing with a view of seeing 
the result. Au atlempt respects the 
action with its object; a fyta? is the 
exercise of power. We always act when 
we attempt; we use the senses and the 
understunding when we try. We ai- 
tempt by trying, but we may try 
without atéempiing: when a thief ag- 
fempis to break into a house, he first 
tries the locks and fastenings to see 
where he can most easily gain admit- 
tance. Men attempt to remove evils; 
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they try experiments. Attempts are 
perpetually made by quacks to recom- 
iuend some scheme of their own. to the 
notice of the public, which are often 
nothing more than trials of skill to see 
who can most effectually impose on the 
credulity of mankind. Spirited people 
make atiempis; persevering people 
make frials ; players attempé to perform 
different parts, and éry to gain ap- 
plause. An endeavour is a continued 


‘attempt. Attempts may be fruitless; 
’ trials may be vain; endeavours, though 


unavailing, may be well meant. Many 
atiempis are made which exceed the 
abilities of the atiempter; attempts at 
imitation expo:e the imitator to ridicule 
when they da not succeed; frta/s are 
made in matters of speculation, the: 
results of which are uncertain; endea- 
vours are made in the moral concerns 
of life. People attempé to write books ; 
thev try various methods; and endea- 
vour to obtain a livelihood. 


A natural and uncenstrained behaviour has some- 
thiug in itso agreeable that it is no wonder to see 
people endeavouring after it. But at the same 
time it is so very hard to hit when itis not born with 
us, that people often make themselves ridiculous in 
attempting it. ADDISON. 


To bring it to the tria/, will you dare 
Our pipes, our skill, uur votces to compare? 
Drypen. 


Whether or no (said Socrates on the day of his 
execution) God will approve of my actions I know 
not; but this Iam sure of, that I have at all times 
made it my exdeavoxr to please him. ADDISON. 


An effori is to an a/tempt as a means 
to an end; it is the act of calling forth 
those powers which wre required in an 


attempt. Great ee frequently 
require great efforts, either of body or 
mind. 


The man of sagacity bestirs himself to distress his 
enemy by methods probable and reducible to reason. 
so the same reason will fortify his enemy tu elude 
these his regular efurés: but your fool projects with 
such notable inconsistency, that no course of thought - 
can evade his machinations, STEELE. 


An essay is an imperfect attempt, or 
atiempt to do something which cannot 
be done without difficulty. It is applied 


either to corporeal or intellectual 
matters. 
I afterwards made several essays towards speaking. 


ADDIZgum, 


Whenee treatises which serve as 
aitempts to illustrate any peimt in 
morals are termed essays. 

This treatise prides itself in uo lnghec a title than 


that of an essay, or imperfect attempt at a subject. 
. GLANVILLE. 
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ATTEMPT, UNDERTAKING, ENTER- 


ATTEMPT (v. To attempt) signifies 
the thing attempted. UNDERTAK- 
ING, from undertake, or take in hand, 
signifies the thing taken in hand. EN- 
TERPRISE, frum the French entre- 
pris, participle of enireprendre to under- 
take, has the same original sense. 

The idea of something set about to be 
completed is commun to all these terms. 
An attempt is les» complicated than an 
undertuking ; and that less arduous 
than an enterprise. Attempts are the 
common exertions of power fur obtaining 
an object: an undertaking involves in 
it many parts and particulars which 
require thought and judgment: an en- 
terprise has more that is hazardous and 
dangerous in it; it requires resolution. 
Attempts are frequently made on the 
lives and property cf individuals ; ws- 
dertakiugs are formed for private pur- 
poses ; enterprises are commenced for 
some gteat national object. Nothing 
can be effected sithout making the 
altempt ; attempts are therefure often 
idle and unsuccessful, when they are 
made by persons of little discretion, 
who are eager to du something without 
knowing huw to direct their powers: 
undertukings are of a mo.e serious 
nature, and involve a mans serivus 
interests; ** begun without adequate 
means of oringing them to a conclusion, 
they tuo frequentiy bring ruin by their 
failure on those who are concerned in 
them: enterprises require pers:nal sa- 
crifices rather than thuse of interest; he 
who dues not combine great resolution 
and perseverance with considerable 
bodily powers, will be ill fitted to take 
part in yrand enterprises. 

Why wilt thou rush to certain death aad rae, 
in rash atiempts beyond thy tender age? = DRYDEN. 


Whep [ bear a man com} lain of his being anf 
tupwte 1s ad jas aadertukings, | shrewdly suspect 
lim fur a very weak manin his affairs, = Appison. 


’ 


- There would be few aed Her of great labour or 
hazard undertaken, if we had nut the powcr uf 
magnifying the advantages w bich we persuade our 
ezives te expect from them. JoaNson. 


TO ATTEND TO, MIND, REGARD, 
HEED, NOTICE. 


ATTEND, in French aftendre, Latin 
attendo, compounded of af or ad and 
tendo to stretch, signifies to stretch or 
bend the mind to a thing. MIND, 
from the noun mind, signifies to have 
$n the mind. REGARD, in French 


ATTEND. 


regarder, compounded of re and garder 
comes from the German waren to see 
or look at, signifying to look upon again 
or with attention. HEED, in German 
hithen, is in all probability connected 
with veto, and the Latin video to see or 
pey attention te. NOVICE, from the 

tin nolttia knowledge, signifies to 
bring to the knowledge of, or bring to 
one’s mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an 
object is common to all these terms 
As this is the characteristic of atten- 
tion, atiend is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. We attend in mtnd- 
ing, regarding, heeding, and noticing, 
and also in many cases in which these 
words are not employed. To mtnd is 
to attend to » thing, so that it may not 
be forgotte:.; to regard is to look on a 
thing as of importance; to heed is to 
attend to a thing from a principle of 
caution ; to moftce is to think on that 
which strikes the senses. We attend tu 
a speaker when we hear and understand 
his words; we nuind what'is said when 
we bear it in mind ; we regard what is 
said by dwelling and reflecting on it; 
herd is given to whatever awakens a 
sense of danger; wmvttce is taken of 
what passes outwardly. Children should 
always atend when spoken to, and 
mind what is said to then: they should 
regurt the counsels of their parents, 
suas to make them the rule of their 
conduct, and heed their warnings 80 as 
tu avoid the evil: they should nolice 
What passes before them so as to apply 
it to some useful purpose. It is a part 
uf politeness to at end to every minute 
circumstance which affects the comfort 
and convenience of those with whom 
we associate: men who are actuated by 
any passion seldom pay any regard \o 
the dictates of conscience, nor Aeed the 
unfavourable impressions which their 
conduct makes on others, for in fact 
they seldom think what is said of them 
to be worth their nolsce, 

Conversation vill naturady furnish us with hints 
which we did uot attend to, and make as eujuy uther 


men’s parts and reflections as well as our wa. 
ADDINON. 


Ceate to request me, let us mind our way, 
Another song requires another day. Drrpen. 

The voice of reason is more to be regarded than 
thy bent of any present inclination, Appisos. 


Ahi! why was ruin so attractive made, 

Or why fond man so easily betray’d? 

Why heed we nut, while mad we haste along, 

The geut‘e vuice of peace or pleasure’s song? - 
CouLins 
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1 belfeve that the knowledge of Dryden was 
gleaned from accidental intelligence and various 
couversation, by vigilance that permitted nothing to 
pass without sutice. JoHuNBON, 


TO ATTEND, WAIT ON. 


ATTEND (v. To attend to) is here 
emplvyed in the improper sense for the 
devotion of the person to an object. 
To WAIT ON is the same as to wait 
for or expect the wishes of another. 
They may beeither partial and temporarv 
acts, or permanent acts ; in either case 
attend hus a higher signification than 
watt on. Attendance is for the purpose 
of discharging some duty, asa physician 
uttends his patient ; a member attends 
in parliament: waiting on is either a 
matter of courtesy between equals, as 
one gentleman watts on another to 
whom he wishes to show a mark of 
respect ; or a matter of business, as a 
tradesman watts on his customers to 
take orders. 


Having till lately af‘en ‘ed them (the committecs) 
a goul deal, [ have observed, that no description of 
members give sv little aftendance as the hononrable 
members of the grave Board of Trade. Burke. 


Behold him, humb'y c.inging, wait 
Upon the miniscer of state. 

In the sense of being permanently 
about the person of any one, to attend 
is to bear company or be in readiness to 
serve; to wutt on is actually to perform 
some service. A nurse attends a pa- 
tient in order to afford him assistance 
as occasion requires ; the servant wai/s 
on him to perform the menial duties. 
Attendants about the great are always 
near the person; but men and women 
in watting are always at call. People 
of rank and fashion have a crowd of 
attendan's ; those of the middle classes 
have only those who wast on them. 


Atlenzth her lord descends upon the plain 


Swirt. 


lu pomp, atleaded with a pum'rous train. . Drypen. 


One of Pope's constant demands was of coffee in 
the night; and to the woman that waited ua him in 
his chamber he was very burdensome; but he was 
careful to recompense her want of sleep, JonN-on. 


TO ATTEND, HEARKEN, LISTEN. 


ATTEND, v. To attend to. HEARK- 
EN, in German Aorchen, is an intensive 
of horen to hear. LISTEN probably 
comes from the German /usten to lust 
after, because Mstening springs from an 
eager dusire to hear. 

Atiend is a mental action; Aearken 
both corporeal and mental; étsten 
simply corporeal. To attend is to have 
the mind engazed on what we hear; to 
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hearken and listen are to strive to hear, 
People attend when they are addressed ; 
they hearker to what is said by others ; 
they Usten to what passes between 
others. It is always proper to aftend, 
and mostly of importance to hearken, © 
but frequently improper to Asten. The 
mind that is occupied with another 
object cannot aftend: we are not dis- 
posed to hearken when the thing does 
not appear interesting’ curiosity often 
ampels to listening to what does not 
concern the listener. 


Hush'd winds the topmost branches scarcely bend, 
As if thy tuneful song they did attend. RYDEN, 


What a deluge of lust and fraud and violence 
would in a little time overflow the whole nation, if 
these wise advocates for morality (the freethinkers) 
were universally Aearkencd to! BerkeELey. 


While Chaos hush'd stands listening to the noise, 
And wonders at confusion not his own, DENNIs. 

Listen is sometimes used figuratively 
in the sense of hearkening with the 
desire to profit by it: it is necessary at 
all times to disten to the dictates of 
reason. 


Stay, stay your steps, and listen to my vows, 
Tis the last interview that fate allows. §Dryps:n. 


ATTENTION, APPLICATION, STUDY. 


THESE terms indicate a direction of 
the thoughts to an object, but differing: 
in the degree of steadiness and force. 
ATTENTION (v. 70 attend to) marks 
the simple bending of the mind. AP- 
PLICATION (wv. To address) marks 
an envelopement or engagement of the 
powers ; a brinving them into a state of 
close contact, STUDY , from the Latin 
studeo to desire eagerly, marks a degree 
of application that arises from a strong 
desire of attaining the object. 

Attention is the first requisite for 
making a progress in the acquirement 
of knowled;e; it may be given in various 
degrees, and it rewards according to the | 
proportion in which it is given: a 
divided attentéon is however more hurt- 
ful than otherwise; it retards the 

rogress of the learner, while it injures 
his mind by improper exercise. Applt- 
cation is requisite for the attainment of 
perfection in any pursuit; it cannot be 
partial or variable, like atéentton ; it 
must be the constant exercise of power 
or’ the regular and uniform use of 
means for the attainment of an end: 
youth is the period for applicateon, 
when the powers of body and mind are 
in full vigour; no degree of it in after 
life will supply its deficiency in younger 
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years. Study is that species of applt- 
cation which is most purely intellectual 

in its nature; it is the exercise of the 

mind for itself and in itself, its native 
effort to arrive at maturity ; it embraces 

both attention and application. The 
student attends to all he hears and sees ; 
apples what he has learnt to the ac- 
quirement of what he wishes to learn, 
and digests the whole by the exercise of 
reflection : as nothing is thoroughly un- 
derstood or properly reduced to practice 
without study, the professional man must 
chuose this road in order to reach the 
summit of excellence. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of contemplation, may properly apply to 
such diversions, provid-d they are inuocent, as lay 
strong hold on the attention. JOHNSON. 

By too intense’ and continued application our 
feeble powers would suon be worn vut. Buarr. 

Other things may be seized with might, or pur- 
chased with money, but knowledge is to be gained 
only with study. JOHNSON. 
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ATTENTIVE, CAREFUL. 


ATTENTIVE marks a readiness to 
attend (v. To attend tv). CAREFUL 
oe full of care (v. Care, soltct- 
tude). - 
These epithets denote a fixedness of 
mind: we are attentive in order to un- 
_derstand and improve: we are careful 
to avoid mistakes. An attentive scholar 
profits by what is told him in learning 
his task : a careful scholar performs his 
exercises correctly. Atfentzon respects 
matters of judgment; care relates tu 
mechanical action: we listen aiten- 
tively ; we read or write carefully. A 
servant must be a/lfentive to the orders 
that are given him, and cureful not to 
injure his master’s property. A trans- 
lator must be attentive; a transcriber 
careful. A tradesman ought to be 
attentive to the wishes of his customers, 
and careful in keeping his accounts. 
‘ ‘The use of the passions is to stir up the soul, to 
awaken the understanding, and te make the whole 
man ure vigorous and atlentine in the prosecution 
of bis designs. AppIson. 


We should be ss careful of our words as our ac 
tious, apd ae far from spesking as doing a 


TO ATTRACT, ALLURE, INVITE, 
ENGAGE. 
ATTRACT, in Latin attractum, par- 
liciple of attraho, eompounded of at or 
ad and traho, signifies to draw towards. 


ALLURE, v. To allure. INVITE, in 
. French inviter, Latin inprito, com- 
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pounded of tz privative and vito to 
avoid, signifies the con of avoid- 
ing, that is, to seek orask. ENGAGE, 
compounded of en or in and the French 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind as by 
a pledge. 

That is atiractive which draws the 
thoughts towards itself; that is alluring 
which awakens desire ; that is tnviting 
which offers persuasion; that is ev- 
gaging which takes possession of the 
mind. The attention is attracted; the 
senses are allured ; the understanding 
is tnvtted ; the whole mind is enguged. 
A particular sound attracts the ear; 
the prospect of gratification allures ; we 
are invited by the advantages which 


Cffer; we are engaged by thuse which 


already accrue. The person of a female 
is attraucteve ; female beauty involun- 
tarily draws all eves towards itself; it 
awakens admiration: the pleasures of 
society are alluring ; they create in the 
receiver au eager desire for still farther 
enjoyment; but when too eagerly pur- 
sued they vanish in the pursuit, and 
leave the mind a prey to listless un- 
easiness: fine weather is inviting ; it 
seems to persuade the reluctant to par- 
take of its refreshments: the manners 
of a person are engaging ; they not 
only occupy the attention, but they lay 
hold of the affections. 

At this time of universal migration, when almost 
every ove considerable enol: to attract regard has 
retired into the country, I have often been tempted 
to inguire what happiness is to be gained by this 
stated secession. JoHNsUN. 

Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in mis- 
fortune, but almust to allure us toit by representing 
jtus necessary te the pleasures of the mind. He 
invites his pupil to calamity as the Syrens allured 


the passengers to their coasts, by rey that he 
thall returo with increase of knuwledye. JoHNson. 


The present, whatever it be, seldom eagayes our 
attention so much as what is to came, Biais. 


ATTRACTIONS, _ ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS, 


ATTRACTION (v. To attract) sig- 
nifies the thing that attracts. AL- 
LUREMENT (v. To allure) signifies 
the thing that a/lures. CHARM, from 
the Latin carmen a verse, signifies 
whatever acts by an irresistible influ- 
ence, like poetry. | 

Besides the synonymous idea which 


distinguishes these words, they are re- 


markable for the common property of 
being used only in the plural when de- 
noting.the thing that attracts, allures, 
and charms, as applied to female en- 
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-dowments, or the influence of person on 
the heart: it seems that in attractions 
there is something natural; in allure- 
ments something artificial; in charms 
something moral and intellectual A?- 
tracttons and charms are always taken 
ma good sense, allurements mostly in 
a bad sense: aftructions lead or draw; 
allurements win or entice; charms 
seduce or captivate. The human heart 
is always exposed to the power of 
female attractions; it is guarded with 
difficulty against the adlurements of a 
coqnette : it is incapable of resisting the 
united charms of body and mind. 
Thiscestus was a fine party-coloured girdle, which, 


as Homer tells us, hud all the attractions of the sex 
wrought into it. Appison. 


Our modern authors have represented Pleas:re or 
Vice with anu allvring face, but ending in suakes aud 
monsters. ADDISON. 


Jnuo made a visit to Venus, the deity who presides 
over love, and beguved of her as « particular favour, 
that she would Jend for a while those churms with 
which she subdued the hearts of gods and men. 

ADDISON. 


When applied to other objects, an ai- 
traction springs from something re- 
markable and striking ; it lies in the ex- 
terior aspect, und awakens’ an interest 
towards itself: a charm acts by a secret, 
all-powerful, and irresistible impulse on 
the soul; it springs froin an accordance 
of the object with the affections of the 
heart ; it takes hold of the imagination, 
and awakens an enthusiasm peculiar to 
itself: an adlurement acts on the senses ; 
it flatters the passions; it enslaves the 
imagination. The metropolis has its 
attractions for the yay; music has 
its charms for every one; fashion- 
able society has too many allurements 
for youth, which are not easily with- 
stood, 

A man whose great qualities wunt the omament of 
superficial attractions is like uw naked mountain with 


mines of gold, which will be frequented only till the 
treasure is exhausted. JOHNSON. 


Music has charms to soothe the savage breast. 
Congreve. 


How jastly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxury 
in the place where I first yielded to those alluremenis 
which seduved me ta deviate from temperance and 
-anuvcance | JoaNSON. 


AVARICIOUS, MISERLY, PARSIMO- 
| NIOUS, NIGGARDLY. 


AVARICIOUS, from the Latin. aveo 
to desire, or hnbeo, to have, hoid, signifies 
desiring money, or holding money from 
a love of it. MISERLY signifies like a 
miser, or miscrable man, for none are 80 
taiserable as the lovers of money. PAR- 
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SIMONIOUS, from the Latin parco 
to spare or save. signifies literally 
saving. NIGGARDLY is a frequen- 
tative of nigh or close, and signifies 
very nigh. : oe 

he avaricious man and the miser 
are one and the same character. with ~ 
this exception, that the mtser carries his 
passion for money to a still greater 
excess. An avaricious man shows his 
love of money in his ordinary dealings ; 
but the miser lives upon it, and suffers 
every privation rather than part with 
it. An avaricions man may eometimes 
be indulgent to himself, and generous 
to others; the mzser is dead to every 
thing but the treasure which he has 
amassed. Parstmonious and niggardly 
are the subordinate characteristics of 
avarice. The avarictous man indulges 
his passion for money by parstmony, 
that is, by saving out of himself, or by 
nigcardly ways in his dealings with 
others. He who spends a farthing on 
himself, where others with the same 
means spend a shilling, does it from 
parsimony ; ‘he who looks to every far- 
thing in the bargains he makes, gets 
the name of a niygard. Avarite some- 
times cloaks itse:f under the name of 
prudence: it is, as Goldsmith says, often 
the only virtue which is left a man at 
the ave of seventy-two. The miser is 
his own greatest enemy, and no man’s 
friend; his ill-gotten wealth is gene- 
rally a curse to him by whom it is in- 
herited. A man is sumetimes rendered 
parstmontous by circumstances ; but he 
who first saves from necessity too often 
ends with saving from inclination. _The 
niggard is an object of contempt, and 
sometimes hatred; every one fears to 
lose by a man who strives to gain from 
all. 


Thouzh the apprehensions of the aged may justify 
a cautious frugality, they can by no means excuse a 
sordid avarice. Buatr, 


As soine lone miser visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
Thus to my breast aiteruate passions rise, ; 
Pleas’d with each bliss that Heav'n to man suppli 
Yet oft a sigh prevails and sorrows fall, ; 


To see the d of human bliss so small. 
: GoLpsMIT hn. 


Armstrong died in September, 1779, and to the 
surprise of his friends left a considerable sum of 
money, saved by great paramony out of a very,mo- 
derate income. JOHNSON, 

I have heard Dodsley, by whom Akenside’s * Plea- 
sures of the Imagination” was published, relate, that 
when the copy was offered him, he cartied the work 
to Pope, who, having looked into it, advised hin: not 
to make a niggardly offer, for Shis was no every-day - 
writer. _ > JORENgON, 
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AUDACITY, EFFRONTERY, HARDI- 
HOOD QR. HARDINESS, BOLDNESS. 


AUDACITY, from audacious, in 
French audacteur, Latin audazx, and 
audeo to dare, signifies literally the 
quality of daring. EFFRONTERY, 
compounded of ef, en, or 12, and /rons, 
a face, sivnifies the,standing face to 
face. HARDIHOOD or HARDI- 
NESS, from Aardy or hard, signifies a 
capacity to endure or stand the brunt 
of difficulties, opposition, or shame. 
BOLDNESS, from éo/d, in Saxon bald, 
is in all probability changed from bald, 
that is, uncovered, open-fronted, without 
disguise, which are the characteristics 
of boldness. 

The idea of disregarding what others 
regard is common to all these terms. 
duducity expresses more than effron- 
tery: the first has something of vehe- 
mence or defiance in it; the latter that 
of covul unconcern : hardihood expresses 
less than boldness ; the first has more 
of determination, and the second more 
of spirit and enterprise. Audactty an:l 
effrontery are always taken in a bad 
sense; faurdihood in an indifferent, if 
not a bad sense: boldness in a good, 
bad. or indifferent sense. duducity 
marks haughtiness and temerity; e/- 
frontery the want of all modesty, a total 
shamelessness ; hardthood indirates a 
firm resolution to meet consequences ; 
6,ldness a spirit and courage to com- 
uence action. An audactous man 
speaks with a lofty tune, without re- 
spectand without reflection; his haughty 
demeanour makes him forget what is 
due to his superiors. Lffrontery dis- 
covers itself by an insolent air; a total 
unconcern for the opinions of those pre- 
sent, and a disregard of all the forms of 
civil society. A hardy man speaks with 
a resolute tone, which seems tu bruve 
the utmost evil that can result from 
what he says. A bvd/ man speaks 
without reserve, undaunted by the qua- 
lity, rank, or haugitiness of those 
whom he addresses, ft requires audu- 
city to assert false claims, or vindicate 
a lawless conduct in the presence of 
accusers and judges; it requires effron- 
fery to ask a favour of the man whoin 
one bas basely injured, or to assume @ 
placid unconcerned air in the presence 
of those by wim one bas been con- 
vicied of flagrant atrocities; it requires 
hurdihood to assert as a positive fact 
what is dubious or suspected to be false, 
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it requires boldness to maintain the 
truth in spite of every danger with 
which one is threatened. 

As knowledge without justice ought to be called 
cunning rather than wisdom, go a mind prepared tc 
meet danger, if excited by its own cayerness and not 


the public god, deserves the name of audacity. 
rather than of furtitude. Srxexe. 


1 could never forbear to wish that while Vice is 
every day multiplying sedueements, and stalking 
turth with more hardened effruntery, Virtue would 
uot withdraw the influence of her presence, 

JOHNSON. 


1 do not find any one so hardy at present as to 
deny that there are very great advantages in the ew- 
jo» ment of a plentiful turtune. Buneet.t.. 


A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifi- 
cations of Drances in Virgil. Anpison, 


Bold in the council board, 
But cautious in the tield, he shunu’d the sword. 
Drypen, 


TO AVENGE, REVENGE, VINDICATE, 


AVENGE, REVENGE, and VIN- 
DICATE, all spring from the same 
source, namely, the Latin vindico, the 
Greek evducew, compounded of ey in and 
éucy justice, signifying to pronounce jus- 
tice or put justice in force. 

The idea. common to these terms is 
that of taking up some one’s cause. To 
avenge is to punish in behalf of another ; 
to revenge is to punish for one’s self; 
to vindicate is to detend another. The 
wrongs of a person are avenged or re- 
venged ; his rights are vtndicated. The 
act of avenging, though attended with 
the infliction of pain, is oftentimes an 
act of humanity, and always au act of 
justice ; none are the suffer rs but sucn 
as merit it for their oppression ; whilst 
those are benefited who are dependent 
for support: this is the act of God him- 
self, who always urenges the oppressed 
who look up to him for support; and it 
ought to be the act of all his crea- 
tures who are invested with the power 
of punishing offenders and protecting 
the helpless. /evenge is the basest 
of all actions, and the spirit of re- 
venge the most diametrically opposed 
tu the Christian principles of forgiving 
injurtes, and returning guod for evil ; it 
is gratified only with inflicting pain 
without any prospect of advantage. 
Vindication is an act of generosity and 
humanity ; it is the pruduetion of gvol 
without the infliction of pain : the claims 
of the widow and orphan call for vizdi- 
cation from those who have the time, 
talent, or ability, to take their cause inte 
their own hands: England can boast ol 
many nuble rindicators of the rights ul 
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humanity, not excepting those which 
soncern the brute creation. 


The dav shall come, that great avenging day, 
When Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall 
OPE. 


_By a continued series of lonse, though apparently 
trivia) gratilicasious, the heartisofien as thoroughly 
corrupted, as by the commission of any one of those 
enormous crimes which spring from great ambition 
ur great revenge. Buiair. 


Injured or 4 hal by the world, the good man 
looks up to a Judge who will vindicate his cause. 
Bua;r. 


AVERSE, UNWILLING, BACKWARD, 
LOATH, RELUCTANT. 


AVERSE, in Latin aversus, parti- 
ciple of averio, compounded of verio to 
turn, and a froin, signifies the state of 
havine the mind turned from a thing, 
UNWILLING literally signifies not 
willing, BACKWARD signifies hav- 
ing the will in a backward direction. 
LOATH, from ¢o loathe, denotes the 
guality of loathing, RELUCTANT, 
from the Latin re and ducto to strugele, 
signifies struggling with the will 
against a thing 

Averse is positive, it marks an actual 
sentiment of dislike ; unwilling is nega- 
tive, it marks the absence of the will; 
backward is a sentiment betwixt the 
two, it marks a leaning of the will 
against a thing; doath and reluctant 
mark strong ‘eelings of averston. Aver- 


- sion is an habitual sentiment; unui. 


lingness and backwardness ave mostly 
vceasional ; doath and reluctant always 
occasional. Aversion must be con- 
quered; unwillingness must be re- 
moved: backwardness must be coun- 
teracted, or urged forward; loathing 
and reluctance must be overpowered. 
One who is averse to study will never 
have recourse to books ; but a child may 
be ununtlling or backward to attend to 
his lessons from partial motives, which 
the authority of the parent or master 
may correct ; he who 1s douth to receive 
instruction will always remain igno- 
rant: he who is reluctunt in doing his 
duty will always do it asa tase A 
miser is averse to nothing so much as to 
parting with his money : he is even un- 
walling to provide himself with neces- 
saries, but he is not backward in dis- 
posing of his money when he has the 
Sa a of getting more, friends are 
loath to part who have had many yeats' 
enjoyment in each other's society; we 
are reluctant in giving unpleasant ad 

vice, Lazy people are averse to labour 
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those who are nof. pgid are unwilling 
to work; and those who are paid less 
than others are backward in giving 
their services: every one is loath to give 
up a favourite pursuit, and when com- 
pelled to it by circumstances they do it 
with reluctance. 


Of all the race of animals, alone, 

The bees have common cities of their own: 

But (what's more atrense) their modest appetites, 
Averse from Veuus, fly the nuptial ries. Davie: 


I part with thee, 
As wretches that are doubtfal of hereafter 
Part with their lives, unwilling, loath, and fearful, 
And trembling at fulurity. Rowe. 


All men, even the most depraved, are subject more 
or less to compuncetions of conscience ; but backward 
at the same time to resigu the gains of dishonesty, or 
tie pleasures of vice. LAIR. 


E‘en thus two friends condemn'd 

Embrace, and kiss, aud take ten thousand leavas, 

Lvather a huudred times to part than die. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


From better habitations spurn’d, 
Reluctant dust thou rove, 
Or prieve for aig unretuin’d, 


Or unregarded love GoLpsMITH. 


AVERSION, ANTIPATHY, DISLIKE, 
HATRED,, REPUGNANCE. 


AVERSION denotes the quality of 
being averse (v. Averse). ANTIPA- 
THY, in French antipathie, Latin an- 
tipathia, Greek ayrimaSea, compounded 
of avre against, and wa@ea feeling, sig- 
nifies here a natural feeling against an 
object. DISLIKE, compounded of the 
privative dts and dike, signifies not to 
like or be attached to. HATRED, in 
German dass, is supposed by Adelung to 
be connected with Aezss hot, signifying 
heat of temper. REPUGNANCE, in 
French répugnance, Latin repugnantia 
and repuyno, compounded of re and 
pugno, signifies the resistance of the 
feelings to an object. 

Aversion is in its most general sense 
the generic term to these and many 
other similar expressions, in which case 
it is opposed to attachment : the former 
denoting an alienation of the mind from 
an object ; the latter a knitting or bind- 
ing of the mind to objects: it has, how- 
ever, more commonly a partial accep- 
tation, in which it is justly comparable 
with the ahove words. The four first 
are used indifferentiy for persons and 
things, the last for things. Averszon 
and antipaihy seem to be less depend- 
ent on the will, and to have their origin 
in the temperament or natural taste, 

articularly the latter, which springs 
rom causes that are not alway» visible; 
it lies in the physical organization. dn- 
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tipathy is in fact a natural aversion op- 
posed t» sympathy : d:slike and hatred 
are on the contrary voluutary, and seem 
to have their root in the angry passions 
of the heart; the former is less deep- 
rooted than the-latter, and is commonly 
awakened by slighter causes: repug- 
mance is not an habitual and, lasting 
sentiment, like the rest; it is a tran- 
sitory but strong dsdzke to any thing. 
People of a quiet temper have an aver- 
ston to disputing or argumentation ; 
those of a gloomy temper have an aver- 
ston to society ; anftpathtes mostly dis- 
cover themselves in early life, and as 
soon as the object comes within the 
view of the person affected : men of dif- 
ferent sentiments in religion or politics, 
if not of amiable tempers, dre apt to 
contract dislikes to euch other by fre- 
quent irritation in discourse: when 
men of malignant tempers come in col. 
lision, nothing but a deadly Aatred can 
ensue from their repeated and compii- 
cated aggressions towards each other: 
any one who is under the influence of 
a misplaced pride is apt to feela re- 
pugnunce to acknowledge himself in 
error. 

1 cannot forbear mentioning a tribe of egotists, for 
whom | have always had a mortal acerswn; 1 mean 


the authors of memoits who ure never mentioned in 
any works but their uwn. ApDpIsen. 


There is one species of terror which those who are 
unwilling to suffer the reproach of cowardice have 
wisely diguified with the name of antipathy. A min 
has iudeed no dread of harm from an iusect or a 
worm, but his autipathy turns him pale whenevesy 
they approach hia. JOHNSON, 

Every man whom business yr curiosity has threwn 
at large inw the world, will recollect many instances 
of fondaess and dislike, which have furced themselves 


upon him withvut the interscution of his judgment. 
JOHNSON, 


One punishment that attends the lyiny and de- 
ceitiul persun is the Aotred of all those whom he 
either has, or would have deceived. Ido uot say 
that a Christiaan can lawfully hate any on, aud yet 
1 affirm that some may very worthily deserve to te 
hated. Sours. 


in this dilemma Aristophanes conquered his re- 
,and determined upon per ening himself 

on the stage fur the first time in his life. 
CUMSERLAND. 


TO AUGUR, PRESAGE, FOREBODE, 
_BETOKEN, PORTEND. 


AUGUR, in French augurer, Latin 
augurtum, cowes fromm avis a bird, as 
an dugury was originally, and at all 
times principally, drawn from the song, 
the fight, or other actions of birds. 
PRESAGE, in French présage, from 
the Latin pre and sagio to be instine- 
_uyely wise, signifies to be thus wise 


AUGUR. 


about what is to cone. FOREBODE 
is compounded of j/uve and the Saxon 


hodiun to declare, signifying to pro- 
nounce on futurity. BETOKEN sig- 


nilies to serve asatoken. PORTEND, 
in Latin portendo, compounded of por 
for pro and tendo, signifies to set or 
show forth. , | 

dugur signifies either to serve or 
make use of as an augury ; to forebode, 
and presage, is to form a conclusion in 
cne’s own mind: to betuken or portend 
is to serve as a sign. Persons or things 
augur; persons only forelode or pre- 
suge; things only detfoken or portend. 
duguring is a calculation of some future 
event, in which the imagination seems. 
to be as much concerned as the under- 
standing : presaging is rather « conclu- 
sion or deduction of what may be from 
what is; it lies in the understanding 
wore than in the imagination: fore- 
boding hes altogether in the imagina- 
tion. Things are said to betvuken, which 
present natural signs; thuse are said to 
portend, whieh present extraurditary 
or supernatural signs. It augurs iil 
for the prosperity of a country or a state 
when its wealth has increased so as to 
take away the ordinary stimulus to in- 
dustry, and to introdace an inordinate 
love of pleasure. We presage the 
future greatness of a man from the in- 
dications which he gives of possessing 
an clevated character. A distempered 
Inind is apt to forebode every 11) from 
the most trivial circumstances. We 
see with pleasure those actions in a 
child which detoken an ingenuous tem- 
per: a mariner sees with pain the dark- 
ness of the sky which portends a storm - 
the moralist augurs no good to the 
morals of a nation from the lax disei- 
pline which prevails in the education of 
youth; he presages the loss of inde- 
pendence to the minds of men in whom 
proper principles of subordination have 
not been early engendered. Men sume- 
times forebude the misfortunes which 
happen to them, but they oftener fore- 
bode evils which never come. 


There is always an avgury w be taken of what a 
peace is likely to be, from the preliminary steps that 
are made 10 bring it about. ; Hung, 

An opinion has been long conceived, that quick 
ness of invention. accuracy of judgment, or extent of 
knowledge, appearing before the usual tine, pre- 
sgé@ a short lite. J. uyweost 


What conscieuce forebudes, revelation “verifi 
assuring us that a day is appointed whea God wil 
render to every mau according to his works. Bias 


“when it si 
~ French é 
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Skill'd in the wing'd inhabitants of the air, 
What auspices their notes and flights declare ;- 


O! say all religious rites portend 

A happy voyage and a prosp’rousend. $Dayrpen. 
All more than common menaces an end; 

A blawe betukens brevity of life, 

As if bright embers should emit a flame, Youna. 


AVIDITY, GREEDINESS, EAGER- 
NESS, 


Arg terms expressive of a strong 
desire. AVIDITY, in Latin avedttas, 
from aveo to desire, expresses very 
strong desiree GREEDINESS. in 
German gterig greedy, from begehren 
to desirv, signifies the same. EA- 
GERNESS, from eayer, and the Latin 
acer sharp. signifies acuteness of feeling. 

Avidity is in mental desires what 
greediness is in animal appetites: ea- 
gerness is not so vehément, but more 
impatient than avidtty or greediness. 
Avidity and greediness respect simply 
the desire of possessing ; eagerness the 
general desire of attuining an object. 
An opportunity is seized with avidity : 
the miser grasps at money with greedt- 
ness, or the glutton devours with g7eedt- 
ness: a person runs with eagerness in 
order to get to the place of destination : 
a soldier fights with eagerness in order 
to conquer : a luver looks with eager im- 
patience for a letter from the object of 
his affection. Avidity is employed in 
an adverbial form to, qualify an action ; 
we seize with avidity : greediness marks 
the abstract quality or babit of the 
mind; greediness is the characteristic 
of low and brutal minds: eagerness 
denotes the transitory state of feeling ; 
a person discovers his eagerness in his 
looks. 

I have heard that Aduison’s avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renown, but that with great ea- 


gerness he laid bold on his proportion of the profits. 
. JOHNSON, 


Bid the sea listen, when the greedy merch int, 
To gorge its ravenous jaws, hurls ail his wealth, 
And stands himeelf upon the splitting deck 


For the last plunge. Lex. 


TO AVOID, ESCHEW, SHUN, ELUDE. 


AVOID, in French évtter, Latin evito, 
compounded of e and vtéo, probably from 
widuus void, signifies to make one’s 
self void or free from a thing. ES- 
CHEW and SHUN both come from 
the German scheuen, Swedish sky, &c. 
ifles to fly. ELUDE, in 
r, Latin eludo, compound- 
ed of e and dudo, signifies to get one’s 
self out of a thing by a'trick. 
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Avoid is both generic and specific ; we 
avoid in eschewing or shunning, or we 
avoid without eschewing or shunning. 
Various contrivances are requisite for 
avoiding , eschewing and shunning 
consist only of going out of the way, of 
not coming in contact; eluding, as its 
derivation denotes, has more of artifice 
in it than any of the former. We avoid 
a troublesome visitor under real or 
feigned pretences of ill-health, prior 
engagement, and the like; we eschew 
evil company by not going into any but 
what we know to be good ; we shun the 
sight of an offensive object by turning 
into another road ; we elude a punish- 
ment by getting out of the way of those 
who have the power of inflicting it. 
Prudence enables us to avotd many of 
the evils to which we are daily exposed : 
nothing but a fixed principle of re- 
lizion can enable a man to eschew the 
temptations to evil which lie in his path: 
fear will lead us to shun a madman, 
whom it is not in our power to bind: a 
want of all principle leads a man to 
elude his creditors, whom he wishes to 
defraud. We speak of avotding a dan- 
ger. and shunning a danger: but to 
avoid it is in general not to fall into it; 
to shun it is with care to keep out of the 
way of it. 

Having thoroughly considered the nature of this 
passion, I have made it my stucly how to av. td the 


envy that may accrue to me from these my specu- 
lations, » STEELE. 


Thus Brute this realm into his rule subdued 
And reigned long in great felicity, 
Lov’'d of his friends, and of his foes eschewed. 
, SPENSER. 


Of many things, sume few IT shall explain ; 

‘Teach thee to shun the dangers of the main, 

And how at sength the promis’d shore to gain. 
Dryoen. 


“The wary Trojan, bending from the biow, 


éiudes the death, and disappoints his foe. Pope. 


AUSPICIOUS, PROPITIOUS. 


AUSPICIOUS, from the Latin aus- 
pictum and ausper, compounded of 
avis and spicto to behold, signifies fa- 
vourable according to the inspection of 
birds. PROPITIOUS, in Latin pro- 

ittus, probably from prope near, 
use the heathens aiways solicited 
their deities to be near or present to 
give their aid in favour of their de- 
signs; hence propitious is figuratively 
applied in the sense of favourable. 

Ausptcious is said only of things; 
propitious is said only of persons or 
things personified. Those things are 
uuspictous which are casual, or only 
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indicative of good; persons are prupi- 
tious to the wishes of others who listen 
to their requests and contribute to their 
satisfaction. A journey is undertaken 
under auspicious circumstances, where 
every thing incidental, as weather, 
society, and the like, bid fair to afford 
pleasure; it is un:lertaken under pro- 
pitious circumstances when every thing 
favours the attainment of the object for 
which it was begun. Whoever has any 
request to make, ought to seize the azs- 
picious moment when the person of 
whom it is asked is in a pleasant frame 
of mind; a poet in his invocation re- 
quests the muse to be propiitous \o him, 
or the lover conjures his mistress to be 
prupttious to his vows. 

Still follow where ausptcious fates invite, 

Curess the happy, and the wretched slight. 

Suoner shall jarring elements anite, 


Thao truth with gain, thau interest with right. 
Lewis. 


- Who lows a garden loves a greenhouse too: 
Unconscivus of a less prupifivss clime, 


There blooms exotic beauty. Cowper. 


AUSTERE, RIGID, SEVERE, RIGOR- 
OUS, STERN. 


AUSTERE, in Latin austerus sour 
or rough, from.the Greek avw to dry, 
signifies rough or harsh from drought. 
RIGID and RIGOROUS, from #igeo, 
Greek pryew, Hebrew reg to be stiff, sig- 
nifies stiffness or unbendingness. SE- 
VERE, in Latin severus, comes from 
s@vus cruel. STERN, in Saxon sierxe, 
German streng strong, has the sense of 
strictness. = 

Auste.e applies to ourselves as well 
as ty others; rigtd applies to ourselves 
only; severe, rigorous, slern, apply to 
others only. We are aus/ere in our 
inanner of living; rigid in our mode uf 
thinking ; austere, severe, rigorous, and 
stern, in our mode of dealing with 
others: Effeminacy is opposed to aus- 
tertty, pliability to rigedity. The aus- 
tere man. mortifies himseif; the rigid 
man binds himself to a rule: the man- 
ners of a,man are austere when he 
refuses to take part in any social enjoy- 
ments; his probity is rigid, that is, in- 
accessible tu the allurements of gain, or 
the urgency of necessity : an austere life 
consists not only in the privation of 
every pleasure, but in the infliction of 
every pain; rigid justice is unbiassed, 
no less by the fear of loss than by the 
desire of gain: the present age affords 
no examples of austerity, but too many 
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uf its opposite extreme, effemninacy ; and 
the rigidity of former times, in-modes 
of thinking, has been succeeded by a 
culpable laxity. ? 7 

Austerity is the proper antidote to indulgence; 


the diseasck of the mind as well as body are curec 
by contraries. JoHNSON, 


In things which are not immediately subject to re- 
ligious or mora! consideration, it is dangerous to be 
tuo long or too rigidly in the right. JOHNSON. 

Austere, when taken with relation to 
others, is said of the behaviour; severe 
of the conduct: a parent is austere in 
his looks, his manner, and his words to 
his child; he is severe in the restraints 
he imposes, and the punishments he 
inflicts : an austere master speaks but 
to command, and commands so as to be 
obeyed ; a severe master punishes every 
fault, and punishes in an undue mea- 
sure: an austere temper is never soft- 
ened; the countenance of such an one 
never relaxes into a smile, nor is he 
pleased to witness smiles: a severe 
temper is ready to catch at the imper- 
fections of others, and to wound the 
offender: a judge should be a rigid ad- 
ministrator of justice between man and 
man, and severe in the punishment of 
offences as occasion requires ; but never 
austere towards those who appear 
before him ; austertty of manner would 
ill become him who sits as a protector 
of e1iher the innocent or the injured. 
Kigour is a species of great severity, 
namely, in the infliction of punishment : 
t.wards enormous offenders, or on parti- 
cular oceasiuns where an example is re- 
quisite, rigour may be adopted, but other- 
wise it marks a cruel temper. A man is 
austere in his manners, severe in his re- 
tiarks, and rigorous in his discipline. 
dustertly, rigidity, and severity, may 
be habitual; rigour and sternness are 
occasional. Sternnegss isa spevies of se- 
Verity More in manner than in direct 
action; a commander may issue his 
commands sternly, or a despot may 
issue his séern decrees. 


If you are hard or coutracted fu your judgments, 
severe in your censures, and oppressive in your deal- 
ings, then conclude with certainty that what you 
had termed piety was but an empty vane. Bais. 


It is not by rigvrvws discipline and unrelaxing 
aust rity that the ayed can muiutain uu ascendant 
over youthful minds. Brains, 


A man severe he was, aad sfera to view, | 
I knew him well, aud every truant knew; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe ip aught, 
Tie love be bore to learning was-in fault. 
= GuLpsarTn, 


It ia stera criticism fo say that Mr. Pope's {4 not. 
a transiation of Homer. CUMBERLAND 
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TO AWAKEN, EXCITE, PROVOKE, 
| ROUSE, STIR UP. e 


To AWAKEN is to make awake or 
alive. EXCITE, in Latin exctto, com- 
pounded of the intensive syllables ex 
and ctto, in Hebrew sut to move, sig- 
nifies to move out of a state of rest. 
PROVOKE, »v. To aggravate. To 
ROUSE is to cause torise. STIR, in 
German storen to move, signifies to 
make to move upwards. To exctte and 
provoke convey the idea of producing 
something; rouse and stir up that of 
only calling into action that which pre- 
viously exists; to awaken is used in 
either sense. To awaken is a gentler 
action than to exctfe, and this is gentler 
than to provoke. We awaken by a 
simple effurt; we ércite by repeated 
efforts or forcible means; we provoke 
by words, looks, or actions. The tender 
feelings are awakened ; affections or the 
passions in general are excited; the 
angry passions are commonly provoked. 
Objects of distress awaken a sentiment 
of pity; competition among scholars 
excttes a spirit of emulation: taunting 
words provoke anger. Awaken is ap- 
plied only to the individual and what 
passes within him; excite is applicable 
to the outward circumstances of one or 
many ; provoke is applicable to the con- 
duct ortemperofoneormany. The at- 
tention is acakened by interesting sounds 
that strike upon the ear ; the conscience 
is awakened by the voice of the preacher, 
or by passing events: a commotion, a 
tumult, or a rebellion. is exctted among 
the people by the active efforts of indi- 
viduals; laughter or contempt is pro- 
voked by preposterous conduct. 

The soul has its curiosity more than ordinarily 
awakened when It turns its thoughts upon the con- 
duct of such who have behaved themselves with an 


e jual, a resigned, a cheefful, a generous, or hervic 
teruper in the extremity of death. STEELE. 


In our Saviour was no fourm of comeliness that 
men should desire, no artifice or trick to catch ap- 
planse, or to e.rcife surprise. CUMBERLAND. 


See, Mercy! see with pure and loaded hands 

Before thy shrine my country’s genius stands. 

When he whom e’'en our joys prevute, 

The fiend of nature, join'd his voke, 

And rush’d in wrath to make our isies his prey; 
Thy form, from out thy sweet abode 

O'ertook him on the blasted road. Cot ins, 


To awaken is in the moral, as in the 
. physical sense, to call into consciousness 
from a state of unconsciousness ; to rouse 
‘s forcibly to bring into action that which 


“is in a state of inaction; and stir up is 


to bring into a state of agitation or com- 
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motion. We are awukened from an 
ordinary state by ordinary means; we 


are roused from an extraordinary state 


by extraordinary means ; we are stirred 
up from an ordinary to an extraordinary 
state. The mind of achild is awakened 
by the action on its senses as sou as 
it is born ; there are some persons who 
are not roused from the stupor in which 
they were, by any thing but the most 
awful events; and there: are others 
whose passions, particularly of anger, 
are stirred up by trifling circumstances. 
The conscience is sometimes awakened 
for a time, but the sinner is not roused 
to a sense of his danger, or to any exer- 
tions for his own safety, until an intem- 
perate zeal is stirred up in him by 
means of enthusiastic preaching, in 
which case the vulgar proverb is verified, 
that the remedy is as bad as the disease. 
Death is a scene calculated to awaken 
some feeling in the most obdurate 
breast: the tears and sighs of the 
atHicted excite a sentiment of com- 
miseration ; the most equitable adminis- 
tration of justice may erctfe murmurs 
among the discontented; a harsh and 
unreasonable reproof will provoke a 
reply: oppression and tyranny mostly 
rouse the sufferers to a sense of their 
injuries : nothing is so calculated to ster 
up the rebellious spirits of men as the 
harangues of political demagogues . 


The spark of noble courage now awake, 


Aud strive your excelient self to’excel. SPENSER. 


Go study virtue, rngzed ancient worth; 
Rouse up that flame our great forefathers felt. 
SHIRtey. 


The turbulent and dangerous are for embroiling 
councils, stirring up seditious, and subverting con- 
stitutions, out of a mere restlessness of temper. 

STEELE. 


AWARE, ON ONE'S GUARD, AP- 
PRIZED, CONSCIOUS. 


AWARE, compounded of @ or on 
and ware, signifies to be on the look 
out, from the Saxon waerd, German, 
&e. wdahren, Greek opaw to see. 
GUARD, in French garder, is con- 
nected with ward, in Saxon waerd, 
German, &c. gewahri, participle of 
get A see, as are APPRIZED, 
in French appris, from appreadre to 
apprehend, ee or understand. CON- 
SCIOUS,* in Latin conectus, com- 
pounded of con and seio to know, sig- 
nifies knowing within one's self, 

The idea of having the expectation 
or knowledge of a thing is cammon tc 
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all these terms. We are aware of a 
thing when we calculate upon it; we 
are on our guard against it when we 


are prepared for it ; we are apprized of 


that of which we have had an intima- 
tion, and are comsctous of that in which 
we have ourselves been concerned. 70 
be aware, and on one’s guard, respect 
the future; to be apprtzed, either the 
past or present; to be conscious, only 
the past. Experience enables a man to 
be aware of consequences ; prudence 
and caution dictate to him the necessity 
of being on his guard against evils. 
Whoever is fully aware of the precarious 
tenure by which he holds all his goods 
in this world, will be on his guard to 
prevent any calamities, as far as de- 
pends upon the use of means in his 
control. We are apprized of events, or 
what passes outwardly, through the 
medium of external circumstances ; we 
are conscious, only through the medium 
of ourselves, of what passes within. 


The first steps in the breach of a man's integrity 
are more important than men are aware of. STEELE. 


What establishment of religion more friendly to 
public happiness couid be desired or framed (than 
our own)? How zeal. us ougist we tobe for its pre- 
servation ; how much on our guard against every 
danger which threateus to trouble it! Buatg. 


In play the chance of loss and gain ought always 
to be equal, at least rach party shuuld be apprized 
of the force employed azainst him. STEELE, 


I know nothing so hard for a generous mind to yet 
over as calumuy and reproach, and canuot find any 
method of quieting the soul under them, besides this 
single one, of our being consci.us to ourselves thi. 
we do nut deserve then. ADDIDUN. 


AWE, REVERENCE, DREAD. 


AWE, probably from the German 
achten, conveys the idea of regarding 
with solemnity and fear. REVER- 
ENCE, in French révérence, Latin 
reverentia, comes from revereor, to fear 
strongly. DREAD, in Saxon dread, 
is connected with the Latin terrzto to 
frighten, and Greek rapasow to trouble. 

Awe and reverence both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect, mingled 
with some emotions of fear: but the 
former marks the much stronger senti- 
ment of the two: dread is an unmingled 
sentiment of fear for one’s personal 
security. Awe may be awakened by 
the help of the senses and understand- 
ing ; reverence by that of the under- 
standing only; and -dread’ principally 
by that ef the imagination. Sublime, 
sacred, and solemn ubjects awaken awe ; 
they cause the beholder to stop and 
consider whether he is worthy to ap- 
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proach them any nearer; they rivet his 
mind and body to a spot, and make 
him cautious, lest by his presence he 
should contaminate that which is hal-— 
lowed : exalted and noble objects pro-— 
duce reverence; they lead to every 
outward mark of obeisance and humilt- 
ation which it is possible for him to 
express: terrific objects excite dread ; 
they cause a shuddering of the animal 
frame, and a revulsion of the mind 
which is attended with nothing but pain. 
When the creature places himself in- 
the presence of the Creator--when he 
contemplates the immeasurable distance 
which separates himself, a frail and 
finite mortal, from his infinitely perfect 
Maker—he approaches with awe: even 
the sanctuary where he is accustomed 
thus to bow beforé the Almighty ac- 
quires the power of awakening the same 
emotions in his mind. Age, wisdom, 
and virtue, when combined in one 
person, are never approached without 
reverence ; the possessor has a dignity 
in himself that checks the haughtiness 
of the arrogant, that silences the petu- 
lance of pride and self-conceit, that stills 
the noise and giddy mirth of the young, 
and communieates to all around a :o- 
briety of mien and aspect. A grievous 
offender is seldom without dreud; his 
guilty conscience pictures every thing 
as the instrument of vengeance, and 
every person as denouncing his merited 
sentence. The solemn stillness of the 
tomb will inspire awe, even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of 
death. Children should be early taught 
to have a certain depree of reverence tor 
the Bib’e as a book, in distinction from 
all other books. 

It were endless tocnumernteall the passages, both 
in the sacred and profane writers, which establish the 
general sentiment of mankind oe the inse- 


parable union of a sacred and reverential awe with 
our ideas of the Divinity. Burxr. 


if the voice of universal nature, the experience of 
all ayes, the light of reason, and the immediate evi- 
dence of my senses, cannot awake me to a depenit- 
ence upon my God, a reverence for his religion, and 
an humble opinion of myself, what a lost creatue 
am I! CUMBERLAXD, 


To Phoebus next my trembling steps be led, 
Full of religious duubts and awfal dread. Dayvgn. 


AWKWARD, CLUMSY. 


AWKWARD, in Saxon cvwerd, 
compounded of « or a adversative, and. 
ward, {rom the Teutonic wéhren to see 
or look, that is, looking the opposite 
way, or being in an opposite direction, 
as toward signifies looking the same 
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way, or being in the same direction. 
CLUMSY, from the same source as 
clump and lump, in German lumpisch, 
denotes the quality of heaviness and 
unseemliness. | 

These epithets denote what is contrary 
to rule and order, in form or manner. 
Awkward respects outward deportment ; 
clumsy the shape and make of the 
object : a person has an awkward gait, 
is clumsy in his whole person. Awk- 
wardness is the consequence of bad 
education ; clumsiness is mostly a na- 
tural defect. Young recruits are awk- 
ward in marching, and clumsy in their 
manual exercise. 

They may be both employed figu- 
ratively in the same sense, and some- 
times in relation to the same objects : 
when speaking of awkward contrivances, 
or clumsy contrivances, the latter ex- 
presses the idea more strongly than the 
former. 


Montaigne had many awkward imitators, who, 
under the notion of writing with the fire and freedom 
of this lively old Gascon, have fallen into confused 
thopsodies and uninteresting egotisms. WaARTON. 

All the operations of the Greeks in sailing were 
clumsy and unskilful. RoseRTson. 


AWKWARD, CROSS, UNTOWARD, 
CROOKED, FROWARD, PERVERSE. 


AWKWARD, v. Awkward. CROSS, 
from the noun cross, implies the quality 
of being like a crass. UNTOWARD 
signifies the reverse of toward (v. Awk- 
ward). CROOKED signifies the qua- 
lity of resembling acrook. FROWARD, 
that is, from ward, signifies pd 
contrary direction. PERVERSE, La- 
tin perversus, participle of perverto, 
compounded of per and vert, signifies 
turned aside. 

Awkward, cross, untoward, and 
crooked, are used as epithets in relation 
to the events of life or the disposition of 
the mind; froward and perverse re- 
spect only the disposition of the mind. 
Awkward circumstances are apt to 
embarrass ; cross circumstances to pain ; 
crooked and untowurd circumstances 
to defeat. What is crooked springs 
from a perverted judgment; what is 
untoward is independent of human con- 
trol. In our intercourse with the world 
there are always little awkward inci- 
-dents arising, which a person’s good 
sense and good nature will enable him 
to pass over without disturbing the har- 
mony of society. It is the lot of @very 
eve in his passage through life to meet 
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with cross aceidents that are caleulated. 
to ruffle the temper; but he proves 
himself to be the wisest whose serenity 
is not so easily disturbed. A crooked 
policy obstructs the prosperity of indi- 
viduals, as well as of states. Many. 
men are destined to meet with severe 
trials in the frustration of their dearest 
hopes, by numberless untoward events 
which call forth the exercise of pa- 
tience; in this case the Christian can 
prove to himself and others the infinite 
value of his faith and doctrine. 


It is an awkward thing f.r a man to print in de- 
fence of his own work against a chimera: you know 
not who ur what you fight against. Pore. 


Some are indeed stopped ia their career by a 
snddea shock of calamity, ur diverteu to a different 
direction by the cross impulse of some violent passion. 

JOHNSON. 


He (Rohert Dudley, Exrlof Leicester), by various 
untoward circumstances, Was denied legitimacy and 
his paterual estate. PENNANYS. 


The e are who can, by potent magic spells, 
Bend to their crooked purpose nature’s Jaws. 
M1.Ton 


When used with regard to the dis- 
position of the mind, awkward expresses 
less than froward, and froward less 
than perverse. Awkwardness is an 
habitual frailty of temper; it includes 
certain weaknesses and particularities, 
pertinaciously adhered to: crossness is 
a partial irritation resulting from the 
state of the humours, physical and 
mental. Frowardness and perversity 
lie in. the will: a froward temper is 
capricious ; it wills or wills not to 
please itself without regard to others. 
Perversity lies deeper; taking root in 
the heart, it assumes the shape of ma- 
lignity: a perverse temper is really 
wicked ; it likes or dislikes by the rule 
of contradiction to another's will. Un- 
towardness lies in the principles ; it runs 
counter to the wishes and counsels of 
another. An awkward temper is con- 
nected with self-sufficiency; it shelters 
itself under the sanction of what is ap- 
parently reasonable ; it requires manage- 
ment and indulgence in dealing with it. 
Crossness and frowardness are peculiar 
to children; indiscriminate indulgence 
of the rising will engenders those dis- 
eases of the mind which, if fostered too 
long in the breast, become incorrigible 
by any thing put a powerful sense of 
religion. Perverstty is, however, but too 
commonly the result of a vicious habit, 
which embitters the happiness of all 
who have the misfortune of coming in 
collision with it. Untowardness is also 
another fruit of these evil tempers. A 
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froward child becomes an untoward 
youth, who turns a deaf ear to all the 
admonitions of an afflicted parent. 
ss A kind constant friend 
To all that regularly offend, 
To all that interlop’d and hawkerd. 
Christ had to deal with a most uatoward and 
stubborn generation. Brat, 


To fret and repine at every disappointment of our 


wishes is to discover the temper of froward chiklren. 
Brae. 


Interference of interest, or rihethand of disposi- 


tion, muy occasionally lead individ to oppose, 
eveu to hate, the upright and the good, Bain. 


Huprsras. 


AXIOM, MAXIM, APHORISM, 
APOPHTHEGM, SAYING, ADAGE, 
PROVERB, BY-WORD, SAW. 


AXIOM, in French auxtome, Latin 
_ axtoma, comes from the Greek aftow to 

think worthy, signifying the thing 
valued. MAXIM, in French maztme, 
in Latin maximus the greatest, siy- 
nihes that which is most important. 
APHORISM, from the Greek agopic- 
poc a short sentence, and agopizw to 
distinguish, signifies that which is set 
apart. APOPHTHEGM, in Greek 
arrogOeypa, from arogOeyyopat to speak 
pointedly, signifies a pointed saying. 
SAYING «signifies literally what is 
suid, that is, said habitually, ADAGE, 
‘n Latin adagtum, probably compounded 
vf ad and ago, signiiies that which is fit 
to be acted upon. PROVERB, in 
French proverbe, Latin proverbium, 
compounded of pro aud verbum, sig- 
nifies that expression which stands for 
something particular. BY-WORDsig- 
nifies a word by the by, or by the 
way, in the course of conversation. 
SAW is but a variation of say, put fur 
sayibg- 

A given sentiment conveyed in a spe- 
cific sentence, or form of expression, is 
the common idea included in the signi- 
fication of these terms. The aztom is a 
truth of the first value; a self-evident 
proposition which is the basis of other 
truths. A maztm is a truth of the 
first moral importance for all practical 
purposes. An aphorism is a truth. set 
apart for ita pointedness and excellence. 
Apophihegm is, in respect to the an- 
cients, what saying is in regard to the 
moderns: it is a pointed sentiment pro- 
nounced by an individual, and adopted 
by others. adage: S82 proverb are 
vulgar sayings, the former among the 
ancients, the latter among the moderns. 
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The by word is a casual saying, origt: 
nating in some local circumstance. The 
saw, which is a barbarous corruption of 
saying, is the saying formerly current 
among the ignorant. _ See 

Aatoms ate in science. what maxime 
are in morals; self-evidence is an es- 
sential characteristic in both; the aziom 
presents itself in so simple and unde- 
niable a furm to the understanding as 
to exclude doubt, and the necessity. for 
reasoning. The muaim, though not so 
definite in its expression as the azzum, 
is at the same time equally parallel to 
the mind of man, and of such general 
application that it is acknowledged by 
all moral agents who are susceptible of 
moral truth; it comes home to the 
common sense of all mankind. ** Things 
that are equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to each other,"—“ Two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the sume time,” are aztoms in 
mathematics and metaphysics. “ Virtue 
is the true source of happiness,”"—-“ The 
happiness of man is the end of civil 
government,” are axioms in ethics and 
politics. “ To erris human, to forgive 
divine,"—‘* When our vices leave us, 
we flatter ourselves that we leave them,” 
are among the number of mazime. 
Between axtoms and marims there is 
this obvious difference to be observed : 
that the former are unchangeable both 
in matter and manner, and admit of 
little or no increase in number; but the 
latter may vary with the circumstances 
of human life, and admit of considerable 
extension. 

Thoge authors are to be read at schools, that sup- 


ply most arivms of prudence, must principles of 
tmhurac truth. JOHN:CK, 


}t was my grandfather's mazim, thal a yuung maa 
seldom makes much money why is out of his tone befure 
(wu and twenty. June sun, 

An aphorism is a speculative prin- 
ciple either in science or murals, which 
is presented in a few words to the under- 
standing ; it is the substance of a doc- 
trine, and many aphortsms may contain 
the abstract of a science, Of this 
description are the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, and those of Lavater in phy 
siognomy. | re 

As this one aphorism, Jesus Christ is the Sun uf Qud, 
is virtually eminently the whole Gospel; eo to 
confess or deny it is virtually to embrace or reject 
the whole round and eerics of Guspul traths. 
_ Sayings and apophthegnrs differ frow 
the peeceding, in as much as they alwaya 
carry the mind back to the person) 
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speaking; there is always one who says 
when there is a saying or an apoph- 
thegm, and both aequire a value as much 
from the person who utters them, as 
from the thing that is uttered: when 
Leonidas was asked why brave men 
prefer honour to life, his answer became 
an apophikegm ; namely, that they hold 
life by fortune, and honour by virtue: 
of this description are the apophthegms 
comprised by Plutarch, the sayings of 
Franklin’s Old Richard, or those of Dr. 
Johnson: they are happy effusions of 
the mind which men are fond of trea- 
suring. . 

. It is remarkable that so near his time so much 
should be known of what Pope has written, and su 
little of what he has said. One apuphthegm ouly 
stands upou record. When an objection raised 
against his inscription for Shaukspeare was defended 
by the authority of Patrick, he replied, that he would 
allow the publisher of a dictionary to know the mean- 


ing of a single word, but 1:ot of two words together. 
JOHNSON. 


The little and short sayings of wise and excellent 
men are of great value. hke the dust of vold or the 
least sparks of diamonds. TILLOTSON. 

The adage and proverb are habitual 
as well as general sayings, not repeated 
as the sayings of one, but of all; not 
adopted for the sake of the person, but 
for the sake of the thing ; and they have 
been used in all ages for the purpose of 
conveying the sense of mankind on 
ordinary subjects. The adage of former 
times is the proverb of the present times: 
if there be any difference between them, 
it lies in this, that the former are the 
fruit of knowledge and long experience, 
the Jatter of vulgar observations; the 
adage is therefore more refined than the 
proverb. Adversity is our hest teacher, 
according to the Greek e, “ What 
hurts us instructs us.”—“ Old birds are 

‘not to be caught with chaff" is a vulgar 
proverb. 

It is in praise and commendation of wen, as it is 
in gettiugs and gains; the proverd is true that light 


gains make heavy purses; for light gains come thick, 
whereas great come now and then. Bacon. 


Quoth Hudibras, thou offer'st mavh, 
But art not able to keep tonch, 

Mira de lente, as ‘tis 1, the adage, 

id est, to make a leek a cabbage. 


° 
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By-words rarely contain any im- 
portant sentiment; theyemostly consist 
of familiar similes. nick-names, and the 
like, as the Cambridge 6by-word of 
“ Hobson's choice,” signifying that or 
none: the name ‘of Nazarene was a 
by-word among the Jews, for a Chris- 
tian. A eve is vulgar in form, and 
Vulgurin matter: itis the partial saying 
of particular neighbourhoods, originating 


in ignorance and superstition: of this 
description are the sayings which attri- 
bute particular properties to animals or 
to plants, termed old women's saytngs. — 

I knew a pretty young girl in a country village, 
who, cyorioud other pain arg became a property - 
to a poor rogue in the parish, who was ignorant of 
all things but fawning. Thus Ieaac extols her out of 
a quartern of cut and dry every day she lives; and 
thongh the young wuman is y handsome, sheand 
her beauty are beconie a 5y-word, and all the country 


round she is called nuthing but /saac’s best Virginia, 
ARBUTHNOT. 

If we meet this dreadful and portentous ener 
with poor ecommon-place proceedings, with trivia 
marims, paltry old saws, with doubts, fears, and sus- 
picions ; down we go to the bottom of the abyss, and 
nuthing short of Omnipotence can save us. BURKE. 


B. 


TO BABBLE, CHATTER, CHAT, 
PRATTLE, PRATE. 


BABBLE, in French babiller, pro- 
bably receives its origin from the Tower 
of Babel, when the confusion of tongues 
took place, and men talked unintelli- 
gibly to each other. CHATTER, 
CHAT, is in French caquet, low German 
tatern, high German schnattern, Latin 
blatero, Hebrew buta. PRATTLE, 
PRATE, in low German praten, is pro- 
bably connected with the Greek ¢patw 
to speak. 

All these terms mark a superfluous 
or improper use of speech: babdle and 
chatter are onomatopeias drawn from 
the noise or action of speaking; dab- 
bling denotes rapidity of speech, which 
renders it unintelligible; hence the 
term is applied to all who’ make use of 
many words to no purpose: chafter. is. 
an imitation of the noise of speech pro- 
perly applied to magpies or parrots, and 
figuratively to a corresponding vicious - 
mode of speech in human beings. The 
vice of babbling is most conrmonly at- 
tached to men, that of chattering to 
women : the baddler talks much to im- 
press others with his self-importance; 
the chatterer is actuated by self conceit, 
and a desire to display her volubility - 
the former cares not whether he is 
understood : the latter cares not if she 
be but heard. Chatting is harmless, 
if not respectable: the winter's fire-side 
invites neighbours to assemble and chat 
away many an hour which might other- 
wise hang heavy on hand, or be spent 
less inoffensively : chatting is the prac- 
tice of adults; pratiiing and prating 
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that of children, the one innocently, the. 


other impertinently: the prattling of 
vabes has an interest for every feeling 
mind, but for parents it is one of their 
highest enjoyments; prating, on the 
contrary, is the consequence of ignorance 
and childish assumption : a prattler has 
all the unaffected gaiety of an uncon- 
taminated mind; a prater is forward, 
obtrusive, and ridiculous. 
~To stand up and Fabbletoa crow din an ale-house, 
till silence is commanded by the struke of a hammer, 


is as low an ambition as can taint the human mind. 
HawWKeEsworrk, 


Some birds there are who, prone to noise, 
Are hir'd to silence wisdom 5 vo ct; 
And, skili’d tw chatter out the hour, 


Rise by their «mptivess to power. Moore, 
Sometimes I dress, with women sit, 
And chat away the glvony fit. GREEN, 


Now blows the surly north, and chills throughout 
‘The stiffning rezions: whily by stronger charma 
Than Circe e er, or fell Medea brew'd, 

Each brook that wont to pa lle to its banks 

Lies all bestili’d. - ARMSTRONG 
My prudent counsels pro; the state; 


Magpies were never bown to prate. Mocne. 


BACK, BACKWARD, BETIND. 


BACK and BACKWARD are used 
only as adverbs: BEHIND either as 
an adverb or a preposition. To go back 
or backward, to go behind or behind 
the wall. Back denotes the situation 
of being. and the direction of going ; 
backward six:piy the manner of going : 
a person stands back, who does not wish 
to be in the wav; he goes backward 
when he des not wish tu turn his back 
toan object. Buck marks simply the 
situation of a place, dehind the situation 
of one object with regard to another: 
a person stands back, who stands in the 
back part of any place; he stands de- 
hind, who has any one in the front of 
him: the Suck is oppused to the frout, 
tehind to before. 

a? | i La j 18} Py 
eed pad hy Soe au ser t Troy retire. Pore. 


Whenee many wearied ere they had o'erpass'd 

The middle stream (for they in vain have tried), 

Ayaia return'd astoanded and aghast. 

No one regardiul look would ever backward cast. 
Gitpent West. 


Porth flew this hated fiend, the child of Rome, 
Driv'n te the verze of Albion, lingered thrre: 
Then, with her James receding, cast bedini — 
One angry fruwn, aad sought mure servile climes. 

. _ Saxusronz ow Crvunrry. 


BAD, WICKED, EVIL. 
_BAD, in Saxon bad, baed, in German 
60s, probably connected with the Latin 
(paus worse, and the Hebrew bosch. 
WICKED is probably changed from 





BADLY. 


witched or bewtiched, that is, possessed 
with an evil spirit. Bad respects moral 
and pores qualities in general; 
wicked only moral qualities. EVIE, in 
German tebel, from the Hebrew chebel 
pain, signifies that which is the prime 
cause of pain; evt? therefore, in its full 
extent, comprehends both badness and 
wickedness | 

Whatever offends the taste and sen- 
timents of a rational being is bad : food 
is bad when it disagrees with the con- 
stitution ; the air is bad which has any 
thing in it disagreeable to the senses or 
hurtful to the body; books are bad 
which only inflame the imagination or 
the passions. Whatever is wtcked 
offends the moral principles of a rationa! 
agent: any violation of the law is 
wicked, as law is the support of human 
society ; an act of injust.ce or cruelty is 
wicked, as it opposes the will of God 
and the feelings of humanity. Hvzl is 
either moral or natural, and may be 
applied to every object that is contrary 
to good; but the term is employed only 
for that which isin the highest degree 
bad or wicked. 

When used in relaticn to persons, 
both refer to the morals, but bud is more 
general than wrecked: a bad man is one 
who is generally wanting in the per- 
formance of his duty; a wicked man is 
one who is chargeable with actual 
violations of the law, human or divine: 
such an one has an er?/ mind. A tad 
character 1s the consequence of immoral 
conduct; but no man has the character 
of being ttcked whv has not been guilty 
of some known and flagrant vices: the 
inclinations of the best are ert/ at cer- 
tain times. 


Whatever we may pretend. as ty our belief, it is 
the strain of our actions thot must show »hether our 


privciples have been good or bad. Kiara. 
Por when th’ impenitent and twiched die, 

Loaded with crimes and infamy; 

if any sense at that sad time remains, 

They feel amazing terror, mighty pains. Pomrazt, 


And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem'd erii, is nu more; 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, - 
And one unbounded spring encircle alt Taomaon. 


BADLY, ILL. © 7 
BADLY, in the manner of bud, 
(vp. Bad.) ILL, in Swedish sl, Ice- 
landic tllur, Danish ti/, &c., is supposed 
by Adelung, and with some degree of 
justice, not to be a contraction of evil, 
but to spring from the same root as. the 
Greek ovdog destructive, and. olAve tu 

destroy. ee ceo 


BAFFLE. 


These terms are both employed to 
modify the actions or qualities of things, 


but dad.y is always annexed to~the > 


action, and #4 to the quality: as to do 
any thing Sadly, the thing is badly done, 
an id-judged scheme, an 1d/-contrived 
measure, an 1//-disposed person. 


TO BAFFLE, DEFEAT, DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. ‘ 


BAFFLE, in French éaffer, from 
buffle an ox. signifies to lead by the 
nose as an ox, that is, to amuse or dis- 
appoint. DEFEAT, in French défazt, 
participle of défatre, is compounded of 
the privative de and futre to do, signify- 
ing to undo. DISCONCERT is com- 
pounded of the privative dts and concert, 
signifying to throw out of concert or 
harmony, to put into disorder. CON- 
FOUND, in French confondre, is com- 
pounded of con and fondre to melt or 
mix toyether in general disorder. 

When applied tothe derangement of 
the mind or rational faculties, baffle and 
defeat respect the powers of argument, 
disconcert and confound the thoughts 
and feelings: bafée expresses less than 
defeat ; disconcert \ess than confound : 
a person is baffled in argument who is 
for the time discompvsed and silenced 
by the superior address of his opponent ; 
he is defeated in argument if his oppo- 
nent has altogether the advantage of 
him in strength of reasoning and Jjust- 
hess of sentiment: a person is discon- 
certed why luses his presence of mind 


fur a moment, or has his feelings any | 


way discomposed; he is confounded 
when the powers of thought and con- 
sciousness become torpid or vanish. A 
superior command of language or a 
particular degree of effrontery will fre- 
quently enable a person to baffle one 
who is advocating the cause of truth: 
ignorance of the subject, or a want of 
ability, may occasion a man to be de- 
feated by his adversary, even when he 
is supporting a good cause; assurance 
18 requisite to prevent any one from 
being désconcerted who is suddenly 
detected in any disgraceful proceeding : 
hagdened effrontery sometimes keeps 
the daring villain from being confounded 
by any events, however awful, 

When the mine has brought itself to clo-e think- 
ing, it may go ow roundly. Every abstruse problem, 


every intricate question, will not baffle, discourage, 
or break it. - wt [sce 


_ He that could withstand conscience is frighte! at 
infamy, and shame prevails when reason la defiator. 
OMNSON. 


BAND. Li" 


She looked iu the glass while she was speaking ts 
me, and without any confusion adjusted her tucker 
she seemed rather pleased than disconcerted at being 
regarded with earnestness. Hawkesworts 


I could not help inquiring of the clerks if they 
knew this lady, and was greatly cunfuunded when 
they told me with an air of secrecy that she was my 
cousin’s mistress. HAWKEsWwoRTH. 

When applied to the derangement of © 
plans, dafie expresses less than defeat ; 
defeat less than confound; and dtscon-. 
cert less than all. Obstinacy, perse- 
verance, skill, or art, baffles ; superior 
force defeats ; awkward circumstances 
disconcert ; the visitation of God con- 
Sounds. When wicked men strive to 
vbtain their ends, it is a happy thing if 
their adversaries have sufficient skill 
and address to baffe all their arts, and 
sufficient power to defeat all their pro- 
jects; but sometimes when our best 
endeavours fail in our own behalf, the 
devices of men are confounded by the 
interposition of heaven. It frequently 
happens even in the common transac- 
tions of life that the best schemes are 
disconcerted by the trivial casualties of 
wind and weather, The obstinacy of a 
disorder may bafffe the skill of the phy- 
sician : the imprudence of the patient 
may defeat the object of his prescrip- 
tions: the unexpected arrival of a 
superior may disconcert the unauthor- 
ized plan of those who are subordinate : 
the miraculous destruction of his army 
confounded the project of the king of 
Assyria. 

Now, shepherds! to your helpless charge be kind, 


Bape the ragiug year, aod fill their pens 
With food at will. 


He finds himseif naturally to dread a superior 
being that can defeut all his designs and disappoint 
ali his hopes. TILLOTSON. 


In aping this faculty [ have seen him discuncerted, 
when he would fain have been thought a man of 
pleasantry. Mouarruy. 


So spuke the Sen of God, and Satan stood 
Awhile as mute, ¢»nfounded what to say. 


BAND, COMPANY, CREW, GANG. 


BAND, in French bande, in German, 
&c. band, frum binden to bind, signifies 
the thing bound. COMPANY, »v. To 
accompany. CREW, from the French 
cru, participle of crotire, and the Latin 
cresco to grow or gather, signifies the 
thing grown or formed into a mass, or 
assembly. GANG, in Saxon, German, 
&e. gang a walk, from gehen to go, Big- 
nifies a body going the same way. 

All these terms denote a smali asso- 
ciation for a particular object : a band is 
an association where men.are bound to 


THomson. 


MILTON. 


BANE, 


gether by some strong obligation, whe- 
ther taken in a good or bad sense, as a 
band of soldiers, a bund of robbers. A 
company marks an association for con- 
venience without any particular obliga- 
tion, as a company of travellers, a com- 
pany of strollmg players. Crew marks 
un association collected together by some 
external power, or by coincidence of 
plan and motive: in the forwer case it 
is used for a ship's crew; in the latter 
and bad sense of the word it is em- 
ployed for any number of evil-minded 
persons met together from different 
quariers, and co-operating for some bad 
purpose. Gung is used in a bad sense 
for an association of thieves. murderers, 
and depredators in general; or in a 
technical sense for those who work 
together. 
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Behold a ghastly dard, 
Each a torch in bis hand 

These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain, 
And uuburied reaain, 


Lnglvrivus up the plain. Drypen, 


Coaucer supposes in his prologue tu his Tales that 
a cumpany of pilgrims geing ty Cumterbury assemble 
atap inu iu Southwark, and agree that for their 
common amusemeut on the road euch of them shall 
tell at least one tale in going to Canterbury, and 
another ip coming back trom thence. Tygwnatr, 


The clowns, a buist’rons, rude, unyovern’d crew, 
With furiwus haste to the loud summuus flew. 


L- RYDEN. 
Others again who form a gang, 
Yet take due measures uot to hang; 
iu mayazives their forces join, 

Mauer. 


Ky legal wethods w puriota. 


BANE, PEST, RUIN. 


BANE, in its pruper sense, is the 
name of a puisonous plant. PEST, in 
French peste, Latin pestis a plague, 
from pasium participle of pusco to teed 
upon or consume. RUIN, in French 
rutne, Latin ruina, from ruo to rush, 
signifies the falling into a rum, or the 
cause of rusn. | 

These terms borrow their figurative 
signification from three of the greatest 
evils in the world: namely, poison. 
plague, and destruction. Hane is said 
of things only; pest of persons only-: 
whatever produces a deadly corruptiun 
is the bane ; whoever is as obnoxious/as 
the plague is a pest: luxury is the Lane 
of civil society; gaming is the dune of 
all youth; sycophants are the pests of 
suciety, Rutn comprehends more than 
either bane or pest, these latter being 
comparatively partial mischiefs, but 
ruin extends to every part of that 
which it affects. = Hog Sd 


BANISH. 


Pierc'd through the dauntless heart then tumble: | 
alain, — = a 

And from his fatal courage finds his bane. Vor. 

First dire Chimera's conquest wasenjoiu’d, = 


This pest be slaughter'd-( for he read the weet 
Aud trusted heaven's informing prodigies... Pur. — 


Be this, O mother! your religious care, 

I go to rouse soft Paris to the war. 

Oh! would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace. 

That pest of Troy, that ruts of our rnce, 

1 eep to the dark abyss might he descend, 

Troy yet sbould flourish, and my sorrows ont 
Px. 


TO BANISH, EXILE, EXPEL. 


BANISH, in French dbanntr, Ger- 
man bannen, signifies to put out of a 
community by a ban or civil interdict, 
which was formerly either ecclesiastical 
or civil, EXILE, in French eztler, 
from the Latin ezilium banishment, 
and erul an exile, compounded of extru 
and sulum the suil, signifies to putaway 
from one’s native soil or country. EX- 
PEL, in Latin erpel/o, compounded of ex 
and pello to drive, signifies to drive out. 

The idea of exc!usion, or of a coercive 
removal from a place, is common to 
these terms: bunishment includes the 
removal from any place, or the prohi- 
bition of access tu any place, where one 
has been or whither one is in the habit 
of going; exile signifies the removal 
from one’s home: to extle, therefore, is 
to dunish, but to bunish is not always 
to extle: the Tarquins were banished 
from Rome never toreturn; Coriolanus 
was exiled, or driven from his home, 
Banishment follows from a decree of 
justice ; exile either by the necessity of — 
circumstances or an order of authority : 
buntshmentis a disgraceful punishment 
inflicted by tnbunals upon delinquents ; 
exile is a disgrace incurred without dis- 
honour: exile removes us from our 
country ; dantshment drives us from it 
ignominiously: it is the custom in 
Russia to danish offenders to Siberia ; 
Ovid was exiled by an order of Augustus. 
Banishment is an action, a compulsory 
exercise of power over another, which 
uust be submitted to; exzle is a state 
into which we may go voluntarily : many 
Romans chose to go inte exrtle rather 
than await the judgment of the people, 
by whom they might have been ba- 
nished. Banishment’ and expulsion 
both mark a disgraceful and cvercive 
exclusion, but duntshment is authori- 
tative ; it isa public act of government: 
expulsion is simply coercive; it is the 
act of a private individual, er a small 
community. Banishment always sup- | 
poses a removal to a distant spot, te 


BARE. 


} anotha: {and ; expulsion never reaches 


Peeples 7 ay hes 


_ beyond a particular house ox society: 
expulsion from the university, or any. 


public school, is the necessary con- 
sequence of discovering a refractory 
temper, or a propensity to insubordi- 
nation. : 


"© banishment! Eternal banishment ! 


Neer to return! Must we ne'er meet again! 
My heart will break. . UTWAYy. 


_ Arms, and the man I sing, who, fore'd by fute, 


And haughty Junv’s aurelenting hate, 
Eepel?d and exil'd, lett the Trojan shore. Dryoen. 


The expulsiun and escape of Hippias at length set 
Athens free. . CuMBERLAND. 

Banishment and expulsion are like- 
wise used in a figurative sense, although 
exile is not: in this sense, banishment 
marks a distant and entire removal: 


expulsion a violent removal: we banish 
that which it is not prudent to retain ; 


_ we expel that which is noxious. Hopes 


| Life grows a burden aud a weight of wee. 


Of bare-headed, bare-foot, to ex 


’ are banished from the mind when every 


prospect wf success has disappeared ; 
fears are banished when they are alto- 
yether groundless; envy, hatred, and 
every evil passion, should be expelled 
from the mind as disturbers of its peace : 
harmony and good humour are best 
promoted by bantshing from conver- 
sation all subjects of difference in 
religion and politics; good morals re- 


_ quire that every Unseemly word should 


be expelled. 
If sweet content is danish’d from my soul, 
GENTLEMAN, 


In all the tottering imbecility of a new govern. 
ment, and with a parliament totally unmanagrabie, 


. his Majesty (King William III.) persevered. He 
; persevere to expel the fears of his peo;:le by his for- 


titude ; to steady their fickleness by his constancy. 
: Burke. 


BARE, NAKED, UNCOVERED. 


BARE, in Saxon bare, German bar, 
Hebrew parauh to lay bare, and bar 
pure. NAKED, like the Saxon naced, 
the low German maukt, &c., and the 
Latin nudus, is connected with or de- 
rived from the Armoric noas, Welsh 
noeth, Irish mochta open, nochduighe 
naked, stripped, from nochdutgham to 
strip. 3 

Bare marks the condition of being 


. Without a particular covering ; naked 
that of being without any covering; 


are is therefore often substituted for 
naked, toe certain degree: we speak 
the 
bare arm; buta figure is nak , or the 


body is naked. 
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Though the Lord& used to be covered whilst the 
mmons were bare, yet the Commons would not bs 
bare before the Scottish commissioners; and so nune 
were covered, — . CLaBENDON. 
He pitying how thev stood a 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Must suffer change— 
As father of his family he clad 
Their nakedness with skius of beasts. Minton . 


When applied. to other objects, bare 
conveys the idea of a particular want; 


‘naked of a general want: as the dure 
ground, dare walls, a bure house, where 


the idea of want in a certain particular 
is strongly conveyed: but naked walls, 
naked fields, a naked appearance, de- 
note the absence of covering that is 
usual or general: bare in this sense is 
frequently followed by the object that 
is wanted ; naked is mostly employed as 
an adjunct: a tree is bare of leaves ; 
this constitutes it a naked tree. 


‘The story of Aneas, on which Virgil founded his 
poem, was very dare of circumstances. ADDISON. 


Why turn’st thou from me? I’m alone already ; 
Methinks I stand upon a raked beach, 
Sighing to winds, and to the seas complaining. 
Orway. 
They preserve the same analogy in 
their figurative application: a bare suf- 
ficiency is that which scarcely suffices ; 
the naked truth is that which has 
nothing about it to intercept the view of 
it from the mind. 


Christ and the Apostles did most earnestly incul 
cate the belief of his Godhead, and accepted mer 
upon the bare acknowledgment of this. Sours 


‘the truth appears so naked on my side, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 
SHAKBPEARE. 
Naked and uncovered bear a strong 
resemblance to each other; to be naked 
is, in fact, to have the body uncovered, 
but many things are uncovered which 
are not naked: nothing is said to be 
naked but what in the nature of things, 
or according to the usages of men, 
ought to be covered; every thing is 
uncovered from which the covering is 
removed. According to our natural sen- 
timents of decency or our acquired sen- 
timents of propriety, we expect to see 
the naked body covered with clothing ; 
the naked tree covered with leaves ; the 
naked walls covered with paper or paint ; 
and the naked country covered with 
verdure or habitations: on the other 
hand, plants are left uncovered to re- 
ceive the benefit of the sun or rain; 
furniture or articles of use or necessity 
are left uncovered to suit the conve- 
nience of the user; or a person may be 
uncovered, in the sense of bare-heade 
on certain occasions ; so in the moral 
application, what is naked is without the 


BARE. 


ordinary or necessary appendage; what 
is uncovered is simply without any 
covering. : 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happiness 


at the hands of men, saving only a saked behef, for 
hope and charity we may not exclude. §§ Hooxan. 

In the eye of that Supreme Being to whom onr 
whole internal frame is arcovered, dispositions hold 
the place of actions. Brain, 
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BARE, SCANTY, DESTITUTE. 


BARE, v. Bare, naked. SCANTY, 
from to scant, signifies the quality of 
‘scanting: scant is most probably 
chan from the Latin sctndo to clip 
or cut. DESTITUTE, in Latin des- 
tetutus, participle of destituo, com- 
pounded of de privative and statuo to 
appoint or provide for, signifies unpro- 
vided for or wanting. 

All the~e terms denote the absence or 
' privation of some necessary. Bure and 
scanty have a relative sense: bare re- 
spects what serves for ourselves ; scanty 
that which is provided by others. A 
subsistence is bare, a supply is scanty. 
An imprudent person will estimate as a 
bare competence what would supply an 
economist with superfluities. A hungry 
petson will consider as a scanty allow- 
ance what would more than suttice for a 
moderate eater. 


Were it for the glory of God that the clergy should 
be left as bare asthe Apostles when they had neither 
* scrip nur staff, God would, I hope, endue them with 
the self-same affection. Hooker. 

So scanty is our present allowance of happiness, 
that iu many situations life could searcely be snp. 
ported, if hope were not allowed tu relheve the pie- 
sent hour by pleasures burrowed from the future. 

JoHNson, 
Bare is said of those things which be- 
long to our corporeal sustenance ; dest7 
tute is said generally of whatever one 
wants. A person is bare of clothes or 
money ; he is destztute of friends, of re- 
sources, or of comforts, | 
Destitete of that faithfal guide, the compass, the 


- ganeients had no other method of regulating the r 


course than by observiug the sun and stars. 
Roperrson. 


BARE, MERE. 


BARE, v. Bare, naked. MERE, 
in Latin merus mere, properly solus 
alone, from the Greek pepw to divide, 
signifies separated from others. 

Bare is used iti a positive sense: mere 
negatively. The bare recital of some 
events brings tears. The mere circum- 
stance of receiving favours ought not to 
bind any person to the opinions of 
‘another. — the bare idea of being in the 
company of a murderer is apt to awaken 


BASE. 


horror in the mind. The mere attend 

ance at a place of worship is the smallest 

part of a Christian's duty. : 
Christ and the Apostles did most earnestly incul- 


cate the belief of his Godhead, and accepted men 
upon the bare acknowledgment of this. ‘Sours. 


I would aavise every man, who would not appear 
in the world a mere scholar or philosopher, to muke 
himself master of the sucial virtue of complaisance. 

Applisox, 


BASE, VILE, MEAN 


BASE, in French bas low, from ibe 
Latin basts the foundation or lowest 
part. VILE, in French vt?, Latin vtlis, 
Greek gaviXoe, worthless, of no account. 
MEAN and MIDDLE both come from 
the Latin medius, which signifies mo- 
derate, not elevated, of little value. 

Base is astronger term than vile, and 
vile than mean. Base marks a high degree 
of moral turpitude: vile and mean de- 
note in different degrees the want of all 
that can be valued or esteemed. Whatis 
base excites our abhorrence, what is vtde 
provokes disgust, what is mean awakens 
contempt. Base is opposed to magna- 
nimous; v/e to noble; mean to gene- 
rous. Ingratitude is base; it does vio- 
lence to the best affections of our nature : 
flattery is vele; it violates truth in the | 
grossest manner for the lowest pur- 
poses of gain: compliances are mean 
which are derogatory to the rank, dig- | 
nity, or responsibility of the individual. 
The more elevated a person's rank, the 
greater is his baseness who abuses bis 
influence to the injury of those who 
repose confidence in him. The lower 
the rank of the individual and the more 
atrocious his conduct, the viler is his 
character. The more respectable the 
station of the person and the more ex 
tended his wealth, the greater is his 
meanness when he descends to prac- 
tices fitted only for his inferiors. The 
schoolmaster of Falerii was guilty of 
the basest treachery in surrendering his 
helpless charge to the enemy: the Ro- 
man general, therefore, with true noble- 
ness of mind, treated him as a wile ma- 
lefactor. Sycophants are in the habit 
of practising every mean artifice to 
obtain favour. | 
Scorns the base earth and crowd below, 

Aud with a soaring wing still myunts on a | 
‘ : Ecce. 


That all the yey eines him envied, 
And worshipp'd be like him and deified. oe 
Of courtly syconhants and caitiffs ee. . 
Mo a _ . Grscar Weer. 
There is hardly a spirit upon earth so ssean and — 
contracted as to centre all regards on its own Sute- 


rest exclusive of the rest of mankind, Beresury.-- 


BATTLE. 


BATTLE, COMBAT, ENGAGEMENT, 
ACTION. | 


BATTLE, in French batazile, comes 
from the Latin Satuo, Hebrew abat to 
beat, signifying a beating. COMBAT 
signifies literally a ba/tle one with the 
other. ENGAGEMENT signifies the 
act of being engaged or occupied in a 
contest. ACTION, the state of acting 
‘and being acted upon by the way of 
fighting. | 

Battle is a general term ; combat, en- 
gagement, and action, are particular 
terms, having a modified signification. 
Buttle, as an act of fighting, may be 
applied to what takes place either be- 
tween budies or individuals, as the 
battles between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans, or between Ceesar and 
Pompey ; combat applies only to what 
takes place between individuals, as the 
combat between the Horatii and the 
Curiatii. AMattle istaken for that which 
is premeditated and prepared, as battles 
between armies always are ; combuts are 
frequently accidental, if not unexpected, 
as the combats of Hercules, or the com- 
bat between Menelaus and Pafis. 

A battie bloody fouzht, 


Where darkness and surprise made conquest cheap. 
Dryptn. 


The most curious reason of all (for the wager of 
battie) is given in the Mirror. thatit is allowable upcu 
warrant of the combat between David, for the people 
of Isruel of the one party, aud Goliah, for the Philis- 
tines, of the uther party. _ BLACKSTONE. 

Battle and combat are taken for the 
act of fighting generally ; engagement 
and actton are seldom used in any other 
acceptation. Battle in this case 1s 
taken without any qualification of time, 
circumstances, or manner, as armed for 
butile, wager of battle, and the like; 
combat refers to the act of individual: 
fighting with one another: to challenge 
to single combat, the combat was obsti- 
nate and bloody: engagement and 
action, which are properly abstract and 
general terms tu denote engaging and 
acting, but here limited to the act of 
fighting, have always a reference to 
something actually passing or described 
as passing, and are therefore confined to 
descriptions, as in describing what passes 
during the engagement or action, or the 
number of engagements or actions, in 
which an individual is present or takes 
apart. It is reported of the German 
women, that whenever their husbands 

went to buitle they used to go into the 
thickest of the combat to carry them 
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provisions, or dress their wounds; and 
that sometimes they would take part in 
the engagement. = | 


I have not disposed my materials to abide the | 
test of a captious controversy, but of a sober and 
even forgiving examination: they are uot armed ut 
all points for battle, but dreased to visit those who 
are willing to give a peaceful entrance tu truth. 

BURKE. 


This brave man, with long resistance, 
Held the combat doubtful, 


The Emperor of Morocco commanded his -princi- 
pal officers, that if he died during the engagement, 
they should conceal his death from the army. 

ADDISON. 


Dreading they might be attacked before they 
could be prepared for action, they pleasantly said to 
an English gentleman, then prisoner on board, “ We 
have received an invitation from the admiral to dine 
with him to-day, but it must hase been your admiral, 
not our own,” CLARKE. 


- Rowe. 


TO BE, EXIST, SUBSIST. 


BE, with its inflections, is to be traced 
through the Northern and Oriental 
languages to the Hebrew hovah to be. 
EXIST, in French exister, Latin existo, 
compounded of e or ex and sisto, sig- 
nifies to place or stand by itself or of 
itself. From this derivation of the latter 
verb arises the distinction in the use of 
the two words. The former is applicable — 
either to the accidents of things, or to 
the substances cr things themselves; 
the latter only to substances or thinys 
that stand or ezest of themselves, We 
say of qualities, of forms, of actions, ef 
arrangement, of movement, and of 
every different relation, whether real, 
ideal, or qualificative, that they are; 
we say of matter, of spirit, of body, and 
of all substances, that they exist. Man 
7s man, and will be man under all cir- 
eumstances and changes of life: he 
ezisis under every known climate and _ 
variety of heat or cold in the atmosphere. 

If, previous to the pain, I do not feel any actual 
pleasme, 1 have no reason to judge that any such 


thing exists; since pleasure {3 ouly pleasure as it is — 
felt. BURKE. 


When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exists. HugHes after XENOPHON, 


Being and eatstence as nouns have 
this farther distinction, that the former. 
is employed not only to designate the 
abstract action of bemmg, but is meta- 
phorieally employed for the sensible 
object that #8; the latter is confined 
altogether to the abstract sense. Hence 
we speak of human beings; beings 
animate or inanimate; the Supreme 
Being : but of the existence of a God ; 
existence of innumerable worlds; the 
existence of evil. a 
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Existence is a blessing to those beiajs only who 
a.e endowed with perc , aud is in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any further than as 
it is subservient to dengs which are conscious of 
their extstence, ADDISON. 

Being may in some cases be indif- 
ferently employed for egtstence, eel 
ticularly in the grave style: when 
speaking of animate objects, as the betng 
of a God; our frail being ; and when 
qualified ina compound form is _prefer- 
able, as our well-being. 

How dreadful is the condition of that creature 


who is only sensible of the Leing of his Creator by 
what he suffers from him ! ADDISON, 


He does not understand either vice or tirtue who 
will not allow that life without the rules of morality 
1s a wayward and uneasy being. STEELE. 

SUBSIST is properly a species of 
existing ; from the Latin prepositive 
sub, signifying for a time, it denotes 
temporary or partial ezaséence. Every 
thing eztsts by the creative and pre- 
_ servative power of the Almighty; that 
which subsists depends for its ezist- 
ence upon the chances and changes 
of life. To exist therefore designates 
simply the event of being or exist- 
ing; to subsist conveys the accessory 
ideas of the mode and duration of 
existing. Man erisis while the vitai 
or spiritual part of him remains; he 
subsists by what he obtains to support 
life. Friendshijs exes¢ in the world, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of seif- 
isiness; but they cannot subsist fur 
any length of time between individuals 
i. whom this base temper prevails. 

He only properly exrtsts whose evistence is entirely 
pr sent; that is, in other words, who exists iv the 


most perfect mapuers, and in such a mMauuer as we 
have uo idea of. AppisaNn, 


Forlorn of thee. 


Whither -ball | betake me ? where subsist f 
MiLTon, 


TO BE, BECOME, GROW. 


BE, v. To be, exist. BECOME 
signifies to come to be, that is, to be in 
course of time. GROW comes from 
the same root as the Latin crevi, perfect 
of creseu to increase or gro. 

Be is pusitive ; become is relative: a 
person zs what he #s without regard to 
what he was; he becomes that which 
he was not before. We judge of a man 
by what he ts, but we cannot judge of 
him as to what he will be-ome: this 
year he ts immoral and irreligious, but 
by the force of reflection on himself he 
may become the contrary in another 
year. To become includes no idea of 
the mode or circumstance of its becom- 


_ have the object about one: to 


tng; to grotw is to become by.a gradual 
process: a man may become a good 
man from a vicious one, in consequence 
of a sudden action on his mind; but. he 


grows in wisdom and virtue by means 


of an increase in knowledge and expe- 
rience. | : - 3 


' To be or notto be? that is the question. 
SHAxSPpEARK.- 


About this time Savage's nurse, who had always 
trvated him as her own son, died; and it was natural 


- for him to take care of those effects which by her | 


death were, as be imagined, becume \iis own. 
JOHNSON, 


Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old. 
Pore. 


TO BEAR, YIELD. 


BEAR, in Saxon daran, old German 
berun, Latin pario, and Hebrew bara 
tocreate. YIELD, v. To afford. 

Bear conveys the idea of creating 
Within itself; yte/d that of viving from 
itself. Animals bear their young ; in- 
animate objects yéeld their produce.. 
An apple-tree dears apples; the earth 
ytelds fruits. Beur marks properly the 
natural power of brinzing forth some- 
thing of its own kind ; ytedd is said of 
the result or quantum brought forth: 
shrubs bear leaves, flowers, or berries, 
according to their natural properties ; 
flowers yield seeds plentifully or other- 
wise, a8 they are favoured by circum- 
stauces. 


No keel shall ent the waves for foreign ware, 


Fo: every su:] shail ewry product bear, Davpen 
Nor Ka-tria. nor the richer I-dinn fields, 

Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields, 

Nor auy foreign earth of preater name, 

Can wi.h sweet Italy contend in fame. Daypen, 


TO BEAR, CARRY, CONVEY, 
TRANSPORT. 


BEAR, from the sense of generating 
(v. To bear, yteld), has derived that of 
retaining. CARRY comes immediately 
from car, churiot, &c., German karren, 
&c, signifying properly to move a thin 
from one place to another. CONVEY, 
in Latin conveho, is probably com- 
pounded of con and veho to carry with 
one. TRANSPORT, in French étrans- 
porter, Latin transporto, compounded 
of trans over, and porto to carry, signifies 
to carry to a distance | 

To dear is simply to take the weight 
of any substance upon one’s self, or to 
carry is 
to remove a body from the spot where it . 
was: we always dear in carrying, but 
we dv not always carry when we bear 
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Both may be applied to things as well 
as persons: whatever receives the weight 
of any thing bers it; whatever is 
caused to move with any thing carries 
it. 
must be burdensome to carry: in ex- 
tremely hot weather it is sometimes 
irksome to bear the weight even of 
one’s clothing: Virgil praises the pious 
AEneas for having carried his father on 
his shoulders in order to save him from 
the sacking of Troy. Weak people or 
weak things are not fit to bear heavy 
burdens: lazy people prefer tu be carried 
rather than to curry any thing. 


3reat Areithous, known from shore io shore 


By the huge knotted iron mace he bure. Pore. 


A wha'e, besides tho-e seas and vveans in the 
several vessels of his body which are filled with in- 
uamerable shoals of little animals, carries about 
him a whole world of inhabitants. ADDISON. 


To bear is said either of persons or 


inanimate things, to curry in its proper 

application is said of persons only. 

This done, to solemnize the warrior’s doom, 

The pious hero rais’d a lofty tomb: 

‘the towering top his well known ensipns bore, 

His arms, his ouce loud trump, aud tapering se 

SEPT. 

To bear supposes the bearer for the 

most part to be stationary, but it may 

be applied to one who is in motion, as 

the bearer of a letter. In poetry it is 

mostly used in such connexions for 

carry. 

in hollow woud they fluating armies bear. Drypen. 

The spoils of war brought to Ferctrian Jove, 

Au empty coat of armour hung above 

The conqueror’s chariot, and in triumph ourne, 

A streamer from a buarded galley torn. = Duynen, 
To carry always supposes the carrier 

to be in motion, and that which is 

c.rried may either be about his person 

or resting on something, us to carry a 

thing in one’s hand, or to curry it in a 

basket. 


They (the slain Spartans) were carried home upon 
the.c bucklers,. Porrer. 


Beur and carry preserve this distinc- 
tion in their figurative or moral appli- 
cation ; dear is applied to that which 
for the most part remains with the 
person or thing deurtng ; carry to that 
which passes by means of the person ; 
thus to dear or carry a name: to beur 
a uame is to have it without* regard to 
time or place; to carry a name is to 
carry it down to posterity. So to dear 
a burden, to carry weight, authority, 
convietion, &c.; to bear a stamp, to 
sarry a mark to one’s grave. | 


That which cannot be easily borne. 
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Thanks to our sullen resistance to innovation, we 
still dear the stamp of our forefathers. Kr, 
: A man is glad to gain numbers on his side, as they 
seem to strengthen fim in his opinions. It makes 
him believe that his principles carry couviction 
with them. - - Appison. 
Convey and transport are species of. 
carrying. Carry in its particular sense 
is employed either for personal exertions 
or actions performed by the help of 
other means ; convey and transport are 
employed for such actions as are per- 
formed not by immediate personal in- 
tervention or exertion: a porter carries 
goods on his knot: goods are conveyed 
in a waggon ora cart; they are trans- 
ported m a vessel. Convey expresses 
simply the mode of removing; ¢rans- 
port annexes tu this the idea of the 
place and the distance. Merchants get 
the goods conveyed into their ware- 
houses which they have had transported 
from distant countries. Pedestrians take 
no more with them than what they can 
conveniently carry: could armies do 
the same, one of the greatest obstacles 
to the indulgence of human ambition 
would be removed; for many an in- 
cursion into a peaceful country is de- 
feated for the want of means to convey 
provisions sufficient for such numbers ; 
and when mountains or deserts are to 
be traversed, another great difficulty 
presents itself in the transpcrtaiion of 
artillery. | 
Because these funerals (of young men) were ce'e- 
brated by torchlight, it became usual to carry 


torches at all other burials, though performed in the 
day. Porter. 


Love cannot, like the wind, itself conv 
To Bll twy sails, though both are spread one way. 
i HAawarp. 


It is to navigation that men are indebted fur the 
power of transporting the superfluous stock of one 
part of the earth to supply the wants of another. 

RoBERTSON, 


TO BEAR, SUFFER, ENDURE, 
SUPPORT. 


To BEAR (ev. To bear). SUFFER, in 
Latin suffero, compounded of sud under, 
and fero to bear, signifies to bear up or 
from underneath. ENDURE, in Latin 
enduro, signifies to harden or become | 
hardened. SUPPORT, from sub under 
and porto to carry, signifies to bear up — 
the weight of a thing in carrying it. 

The idea of receiving the weight or 
pressure of any object is common to 
these terms, which differ only in the 
circumstances of the action. To dear 
is the general term taken in the proper. 
sense without any qualification the 
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other terms denote different modes of 
bearing. To beur may be said of that 
which ts not painful, as to bear a burden, 
in the indifferent sense; so likewise the 
term to support, as to support a person 
who is fallag: but for the most pait 
these, as well as the other two ters, 
are taken in the bad sense. In this 
case to bvar and to suffer are both in- 

“voluntary acts as far as they relate to 
evils imposed upon us without our will ; 
but dSeur is also voluntary inasmuch 
as it denotes the manner of receiving 
the evil, so as to diminish the sense of 
it; and suffer is purely passive and in- 
voluntary. We are born to suffer— 
hence tie necessity for us to learn to 
dear all the numerous and diversified 
evils to which we are obnoxious. 

Let a man be brought into sume such severe and 
trying situation as fixes the attention of the public 
ou his behavioar. The first question we ptt con- 
cerning him is not what doves he suffer, but how 
dues he bear it? Brair. 

To ver is applied either to ordinary 
or extraordinary evils, and is either 
a temporary or a permanent act of the 
resolution ; to evdure is applied only to 
great evils requiring strong and lasing 
resolution: we dear disappointments 
and crosses; we endure hunger, cold, 
tortures, and provocations. The first 
object of education sho ild be to accus- 
tom children to dear contradictions and 
crosses, that they may afterwards be 
enabied to endure every trial.. 


There is somethiny disingenuons aud immoral in 
the being able io ber such a sizht. TATLAR. 


Hiow smali of all that human hearts endare, 
That part which kings or Jaws can cause or cure! 
(sul Desire. 


To bear and endure signify to receive 
becomingly the weight of what befals 
ourselves; to support signifies to bear 
either our own or another's evils, for we 
may either support ourselves or be sup- 
ported by others, but in this former case 
we bear not so much from the resolution 
to dear as from the motives which are 
presented to the mind; a person sup- 
ports himself in the hour of trial by the 
condolence of friends, but still more by 
the power of religion. 

“Tis mioe to tame the stubborn plain, 
Break the stiff soil aud house the grain; 


Ye. | without a murmar bear 
The various labours of the year. Gay. 


‘The same Providence that gave him streng:h to 
cadure, laid afflictions upon him tw put that strength 
tthe trial. Cummxntann. 

With inward consolations recom peus'd 


- wad oft supported. MILTON. 
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The words suffer and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters :. 
to dear and support are said ulso of 
things: the former in respect to things. 
of any weight, large or small; the latter 
in respect to things of great weight, as 
the beams are cut according to the 
weight they have to dear; a building 
is supported by pillars. © | 

They record uf him that he was so prodigionsly 
exact, that for the experiment sake he built an edifice 
of great beauty and seeming strength, but contrived 


it so as to bear its own weight only, and notio admit 


the addition of the smallest particle. TatLen, 


These temples are supported ly thirteen larze 
fluted Doric columns on each side, aud six at each 


end, Bry pone. 
TO BEAT, STRIKE, HIT. 
BEAT, in French Jdattre, Latin 


batuo, comes from the Hebrew Aabat to 
beat. STRIKE is connected with 
stretch in the sense of extending length- 
wise over the sur ace of a body. HIT, 
in Latin tetus, participle of 7co, comes 
from the Hebrew necat to strike. 

To deat is to redouble blows; to 
strike isto give one single blow; but 
the bare touching in consequence of an 
effort constitutes hetting. We never 
beat but with design, nor Aré without an 
aim, hut we may strike by accident. 
Beating was formerly resorted to as 
almost the only mode of punishment. 
He who brandishes a stick heedlessly 
may séirtke another to his seri-us injury. 
ftiting is the object of the marksman. 
Yuuny Sylvia beals her breast, and cries aloud 


For succoar from the cluwnish peighbourhoud. 
Dua yon. 


Send thy arrows forth, 
Strike, strike these tyrants, aud asenge my tears. 
CUMBERLAND, 


No man is thought to become viciuus by sacrificing 
the life of an animal to the pleasure of Ailing a 
mark. It is however certain that by this act more 
happiness is destroyed than produced. 

Hawxxeworts. 


TO BEAT, DEFEAT, OVERPOWER, 
ROUT, OVERTHROW. 

_ BEAT is here figuratively employed 

in_the sense of the former section. 

DEFEAT, from the french défatre, 


implies to undo; and OVERPOWER 
to have the power over any one. To 


“ROUT, from the French mettre en 


déroule, is to turn from one’s route ; and 
OVERTHROW to throw over or upside 
down. | 7 | 

Beat respects personal contests be- 
tween individuals or parties; defeat, 
rout, overpower, and over , are. 
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employed mostly for contests between 
numbers. A general is Seaten in im- 
portant engagements; he is defeated 
-and may be routed in partial attacks ; 
he jis uverpowered by numbers, and 
overthrown in set engagements. To 
heat is an indefinite term ‘expressive of 
no particular degree: the being beaten 
may be attended with greater or less 
damage. To be defeated is a specific 
disadvantage, i1 is a failure in a par- 
ticular object of more or less importance. 
To be overpowered is a positive loss ; it 
is a loss of the power of acting, which 
may be of longer or shorter duration : 
to be ruuted is a temporary disadvan 

tage; a rout alters the route or course 
of proceeding, but does not disable: to 
be overthrown is the greatest of all 
inischiefs, and is applicable only to 
great armies and great concerns: an 
overthrow commonly detides a contest. 
Heatis a term which reflects more or 
less dishonour on the general or the 
army, or on both: defeat is an indifferent 
term; the best generals may sometimes 
be defeated by circumstances which are 
above human control; overpowering is 
coupled with no particular honour to 
the winner, nor disgrace to the loser; 
superior power is oftener the result of 
good fortune than of skill. The bravest 
and finest troops may be overpowered 
in cases which exceed human power: a 
rout is always disyraceful, particularly 
to the army ; it alwaysarises from want 
of firmness : an overthrow is fatal rather 
than dishonourable; it excites pity 
rather than contempt. 

Tuatnus. I know you think me not your friend, 

Nor wiil I mach with your belief contend ; 


I bey your greatuess not to give the law 


Ja other realms, but beaten to withdraw. Darypen. 


Satan frequently confesses the omnipotence of the 
Suajneme Being, that beimwg the perfection he was 
forced to allow him, and the only consideration which 
could support his pride under the shame of his defeat. 

Appison, 

The veterans who defended the walls were soon 

(verpowered by numbers RospeRrtsom. 


The rowt (at the battle of Pavia) now became 
universal, and resistance ceased in almost every purt 
but where the king was in person. RoRERTSUN, 


Milton’s subject is rebellion against the Supreme: 
Being, raised by the highest order of created beings ; 
the overthrow of their host is the punishment of 
their crime, ' JoHNsOM, 


BEATIFI CATI ON, CANONIZATION. 


. _Txse are two acts emanating from 

the pontifical authority, by which the 
Pope declares a person, whose life has 
been exemplary and accompanied with 
miracies, as entitled to enjoy eternal 
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happiness after his death, and deter- 
mines in consequence the sort of worship 
which should be paid to him. In the 
act of -BEATIFICATION the Pope 
pronounces only as a private person, and 
uses his own authority only in granting 
to certain persons, or to a religious order, 
the privilege of paying a particular 
worship to a beatified object. In 
the act of CANONIZATION, the 
Pope speaks as a judge after a judiciai 
examination on the state, and decides 
the sort of worship which ought to be 
paid by the whole church. 
BEAUTIFUL, FINE, 

PRETTY. 


BEAUTIFUL, or fall of beauty, in 
French dbeauté, comes from beau, belle, 
in Latin 4eldus fair, and benus or bonus 
good. FINE, in the sense in which it 
is here taken, is doubtless comected 
with the German fein, low German /ien, 
Swedish win, Welsh gwen, white, beau- 
tiful, Latin venustus fair, and the Greek 
¢atvoc bright, splendid. HANDSOME, 
from the word hand, denotes a species 
of beauty in the body, as handy denotes 
its agility and skill. PRETTY, in 

_ Saxon praete adorned, German prach- 
tig, Swedish pr@ékiig, splendid, which is 
connected with our words parade and 
pride. 

Of these epithets, which denote what 
is pleasing to the eye, beauttful conveys 
the strongest meaning; it marks the 
possession of that in its fullest extent, of 
which the other terms denote the pos- 
session in part only. Fineness, hand- 
someness, and preitiness, are to beauty 
as parts to a whole. When taken in 
relation to persons, a woman is beau- 
tiful who in feature and complexion 
possesses a grand assemblage of graces ; 
a woman is fine who with a striking 
figure unites shape and symmetry; a 
woman is handsome who has good 
features, and pretty if with symmetry 
of feature be united delicacy. The 
beautiful is determined by fixed rules ; 
it admits of no excess or defect ; it com- 
prehends regularity, proportion, and a 
due distribution of colour, and every 
particular which can engage the atten- 
tion: the fine must be coupled with a 
certain grandeur of figure ; it is incem- 
patible with that which is small; a little” 
woman can never be fine : the handsome 


HANDSOME, 


is a general assemblage of what is agree- 
able ; it is marked by no particular cha- 
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racteristic, but the absence of all de- 
formity: pretiwness is always coupled 
with simplicity, it is incompatible with 
that which is large; a tall woman with 
maseuline features cannot be ty. 
Beuuty is peculiarly a female perfection ; 
in the male sex it is rather a defect; 
a man can scarcely be beautz/ul without 
losing his: manly characteristics, bold- 
ness and energy of mind, strength and 
robustness of limb: but though a man 
may not be beautiful or pretty, he may 
be fine or handsome. 


There is nothing that makes its way more directly 
to the soul than Jeaxty, which immediately diffuses 
a secret satisiaction and complaceucy through the 
imayiuation. ADDI<ON, 

When, in ordinary dixeourse, we say a mao has a 
Jine head, a long head, or a goud head, we express 
ourselves metaphorically, and speak in relation to his 
understanding; whereas, when we say of a woman. 
she has a fine, a long. or a goud head, we speak only 
in relation to her commode. ADDISON. 


It was observed, of all wise men living, he was 
the most delighted and taken with Aandsume persons 
and size clothes. CLARENDON, 


“ Iodeed, my dtar,” says she, “ you make me mad 
sometimes, #0 you do. with the silly way you have of 
treating me like a pretty idiot.”’ Srrete, 

When said in relation to other objects, 
beautiful, fine, pretty, have a strong 
analogy. With respect to the objects 
of nature, the beauttful is displayed in 
the works of creation, and wherever it 
appears itis marked by elegance, variety, 
harmony, proportion ; but above all, that 
softness which is peculiar to female 
beauty: the fine, on the contrary, is 
associated With the grand, and the 
pretty with the simple : the sky presents 
either a beau!t ub aspect, or a /ine 
aspect, but not a pretty aspect. A 
rural scene is Seautiful when it unites 
richness and diversity of natural objects 
with superior cultivation ; it is fine when 
it presents the bolder and more impres- 
sive features of nature, consisting of 
rocks and mountains ; it is pretty when, 
divested of all that is extraordinary, it 
presents a smiling view of nature in the 
gay attire of shrubs, and many-coloured 
flowers, and verdant meadows, and lux- 
uriant fields. 

Scenes must be beautiful which, daily viewed, 


Please , and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 


There are Ane shady walks on al) sides of Mes- 
sina. . : Buaypepr. 
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He sees me, sud at once, swift as a  ird, 


Ascends the beech, there whisks his 
And perks his ears, and siampe and cries aloud, 
With all the prettiness of feigned alarm. Cowrrr. 


Beautiful, fine, and pretty, are ap- 
pled indifferently to works of nature 


che says the poet made Lis zg 


BECOMING. 


and art; handsome mostly to those of. 
art only: a 4eautiful picture,-a fine. 
drawing, a pretty cap, and handsome 
furniture. 3 

It is observed among birds that Nature has laviaheil 


all her oruaments upon the male, who very often ap- 
pears ina most beautiful head-dreas. _ Appison. — 


It is executed in the most masterly style, and is 
indeed one of the finest remains of sie 6 . 
RYDONE, 


In the moral application beautiful 
sentiments have much in them to 
interest the affections as well as the 
understanding ; they make a vivid im- 
pression: fize sentiments mark an ele- 
vated mind and a loftiness of concep- 
tion; they occupy the understanding, 
and afford scope for reflection; they 
make a strong impression : pretty ideas 
are but pleasing associations or combi- 
nations that only amuse for the time 
being, without producing any lasting im- 
pression. We may speak of a beautiful 
poem, although not a beautiful tragedy ; 
but a fine tragedy, and a pretty comedy. 
Imagery may be beautiful and fine, but 
seldom pretty. | 

Providence, in its economy, regards the whole 
System of time and things together, su that we cannot 


discover the beautiful connexions between incidents 
which lie widely separated ju time. AnvpIs0N, 


The finest works of invention and imagination are 
of very lithe weight when put in the balance with 
what refines and exalts the rational mind. 

Aporeon, 


An innocent creature, who would start atthe name 
of strumpet, may think it pretty to be called a mis. 
tress, Srecraror, 


Handsome conveys the idea not only 
of that which is agreeable in appear- 
ance, but also that which is agreeable 
to the understanding and the moral 
feelings from its fitness and propriety ; 
it is therefure applied with this collateral 
Meaning to mural circumstances and 
actions, as a handsome present, a hand- 
some apology. -_ 

A letter dated Sept. acquaints me that the writer, 
being re olved to try his fortune, had fasted all that 
day, and, that he might be snre of dreaming upon 


something at night, prucured a haadsume siice of 


bridecake. Srecrarox. 


handsumely, when 
like meu, that be 
night make bis men appear like the gods. 


Longinus excuses Homer ve 


BECOMING, DECENT, SEKMLY, FIT, 
SUITABLE. 

- BECOMING, from become, com- 

pounded of be and come, . signifies 

coming in its place. DECENT, in 

French décent, in Latin decens par: 


BECOMING. 


ticiple of decgo, from the Greek doce, 
and the Chaldee deca to beseem, sig- 
nifles the quality of beseeming and 
befitting, SEEMLY, orSEEMLIKE, 
signifies likely or pleasant in appear- 
ance. FIT, in French fait, Latin fuc- 
tum, participle of facto to do, signifies 
done as it ought tobe. SUITABLE, 
from to sut/, signifies able to suzé ; and 
suit, in French sutle, Latin secutus, 
comes from sequor to follow, signifying 
to fullow as it ought. 7 
What is becoming respects the man- 
_ner of being in society such as it ought, 
as to person, time, and place. Decency 
regards the manner of displaying one’s 
self so as to be approved and respected. 
Seemliness is very similar in sense to 
decenry, but is confined to such things 
as immediately strike the observer. 
Fitness and suttableness relate to the 
disposition, arrangement, and order of 
either being or doing, according to per- 
sons, things, or circumstances. The 
becoming consists of an exterior that is 
pleasing to the view: decency involves 
‘moral propriety; it is regulated by the 
fixed rules of good breeding : seemliness 
is decency in the mmor morals or in 
one's behaviour ; /iévess is rezulated by 
local circumstances, and suttableness 
by the established customs and usages 
of society. The dress of a woman is 
becoming that renders her person more 
agreeable to the eye ; it is decent if it in 
no wise offend modesty ; it is unseemly 
if it in any wise violate propriety ; it is 
“zt if it be what the occasion requires ; it 
is suztable if it be according to 'he rank 
and character of the wearer. What is 
becoming varies for every individual ; 
the age, the complexion, the stature, 
and the habits of the person must be 
consulted in order to obtain the appear- 
ance which is becoming; what becomes 
a young female, or one of fair com- 
plexion, may not become one who is 
farther advanced in life, or who has 
dark features: decency and seemliness 
are one and the same for all; all civi- 
lized nations have drawn the exact line 
between the decent and the tndecent, 
although fashion or false principles may 
sometimes draw persons aside from this 
line: fitness varies with the seasons. or 
the circumstances of persons; what is 
ft for the winter is unfit for the sum 
mer, or what is ft for dry weather is 
unfit for wet; what is ft for town is 
not 10 for the country; what is At for a 
healthy person is not fit for one that is 
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infirm : suttableness accommodates itself 
to the external circumstances and con- 
ditions of persons; the house, the fur- 
niture, the equipage of a prince must 
be suz¢able to his rank; the retinue of 
an ambassador must be suitable to the 
character which he has to maintain, 
and to the wealth, dignity, and impor- 
tance of the nation whose monarch he 
represents. Gravity becomes a judge, 
or u clergyman, at all times: an unas- 
suming tone is becoming in a child 
when he addresses. his superiors. De- 
cency requires a more than ordinary 
gravity when we are in the house of 
mourning or prayer; it is ¢mdecent for a 
child on the commission of a fault to 
affect a careless unconcern in the pre- 
sence of those whom he has offended. 
Seemliness is an essential part of good 
manners: to be loud or disputative in 
company is unseemly. There is a jit- 
ness or unfitness in persons for each 
other's society : education fits a person 
fur the society of the noble, the wealthy, 
the polite, and the learned. There is a 
suttableness in people's tempers for each 
other ; such a suttability is particularly 
requisite fur those who are destined to 
live together: selfish people, with op- 
posite tastes and habits, can never be 
suttable companions. 


Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming 
but what nature itself should prompt us to think so. 
STEELF. 

A Gothie bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to 
repeat such a form in such particular shoes or slip- 
pers; another fancied it would be very decent if 
such a part of public devotions were pertormed with 


a mitre on his head, AppDIson. 


I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons, 
* SHAKSPEARE. 


To the wiser judgment of God it must be left to 
determine what is fét to be bestowed, and what to be 
withheld. Briar. 


Raphael, amidst his tenderness and friendship for 
man, shows such a dignity aud condescension in all 
his speech and behaviour as are suitable to a supe- 
rior nature. ADDISON. 


BECOMING, COMELY, GRACEFUL. 


BECOMING, v. Becoming, decent. 
COMELY, or come dike, signifies 
coming or appearing as one would 
have it. GRACEFUL signifies full of 


&. » ie 
These epithets are employed to mark 
in general what is agreeable to the eye. 
Becoming denotes less than. comely, 
and this less than graceful> nothing 
can be comely or graceful which is un- 
becoming ; although many things are 
becoming whick are neither comely nor 
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graceful. Becoming respects the deco- 
rations of the person, and the exterior 
deportment; comely respects natural 
embellishments; graceful natural or 
artificial aeermplcheiede manner is 
becoming ; figure is comely ; air, figure, 
or attitude, is graceful. 
The care of doing nothing unbecoming has accom- 
rs the greatest minds to their last moments. 
‘hus Caesar gathered his robe about him, that he 


might not fall in a manuer unbecuming of himself. 
SpPEcraTor. 


“The comeliaess of person, and. the decency of be- 
haviour, add infinite weight to what is pronounced 
by any one. SPECTATUR. 


He was a very extraordinary person: and never 
any mau in any age, nor, 1 believe, im any country 
or nation, rose In so short a time to such greatness 
of honour, fame, and fortune, upon no other advin- 
tage aud recommendation than the beauty and 
gracefulness of his person. CLARENDON. 

Becoming is a relative term depend- 
ing on the circumstances and condition 
of the person: what is unbecomtng in 
one case may not be so in another, 
and what is becom?ng in one person may 
not be so in another: what is graceful 
is so absolutely and at all times, although 
it may not be seen and acknowledged 
without the aid of cultivation. 


He was ca:ried through the crowd with vast cere- 
mony, and received the homage of the peuple with 
becomtag dignity. WRYDONE. 


To make the acknowledgment of a fault in the 
highest mauver grareful, it is lucky when the cir- 
cumstances of the offender piace him ahove any ill- 
consequeuces from the resentment of the person 
offended. TATLEeR. 


TO BEG, DESIRE. 


BEG, v. To ask, beg. DESIRE, in 
French déstrer, Latin destdero, comes 
from destdo to fix the mind on an object. 

To beg marks the wish; to desire, 
the will and determination. Beg is the 
act of an inferior, or one in a subordinate 
condition ; destre is the act of a supe- 
rior: we beg a thing as a favour; we 
desire it as aright: children deg their 
parents to grant them an indulgence ; 
parents destre their children to attend 
to their busine-s. 

She'll hang upon his lips, and deg him tell 
The story of my passion o'er again. Sournrmn. 


Once when he was without lodging, meat, ur 
clothes, une of his friend+ left a message, that he 
desired 1o see him about nine in the morning. Sa- 
vage knew that it was his inten'ion to assist him; 
bat was very much di-gasted that he shonld presume 
to preseribe the hour of his attendance, and | believe 
tefused to see bim. Jon WAX. 


TO BEG, BESEECH, SOLICIT, EN- 
TREAT, SUPPLICATE, IMPLORE, 
GRAVE. ~ fe 
, BEG, e. To ask, beg. BESEECH. 


compounded of be and s ‘ech or sek, is 
an intensive verb, signifying. to seek 
strongly. SOLICIT, in French solk- 
etter, Latin sodictto, is probably coni- 
pounded of solum or totum. and ctto to 
cite, summon, appeal to, siynifying to 
rouse altogether, ENTREAT, com- 
pounded of en or t7 and treaé, in French 
tratter, Latin tracto to manage, sig- 
nifies to act upon. SUPPLICATE, in 
Latin supplicatus, participie of supplico, 
compounded of sup ur sub and piico to 
Sold, siznifies to bend the body down, 
in token of submission or distress, in 
order to awaken notice. IMPLORE, 
in French implorer, Latin imploro, com- 
pounded of tm or tn and ploro to weep 
or lament, signifies to act upon by 
weeping. CRAVE, in Saxon cravian, 
signifies to long fur earnestly. 

All these terms denote a species of 
asking (v. To ask, beg), varied as to the 
person, the object, and the manner ; the 
four first do not mark such a state of 
dependence in the agent as the three 
last: to beg denotes a state of want; to 
beseech, entreut, and solicit, a state of 
urgent necessity: supplicate and tm- 
plore a state of abject distress; crave 
the lowest state of physical want: one 
begs with importunity ; beseeches with 
earnestness; eéntreats by the force of 
reasoning and strong representation: 
one solicits by virtue of one’s interest, 
supplicates by an humble address; tz- 
plores by every mark of dejection and 
humiliation. Begging is the act of the 
poor when they need assistance: de- 
seeching and entrealing are resorted to 
by friends and equals when they want 
to influence or persuade, but beseeching 
is more urgent, entreattng more argu- 
mentative: sulictiations are employed 
to obtain favours, which have more 
respect to the circumstances than the 
rank of the solicitor: supplt-ating ai. 
imploring are resorted to by sufferers 
for the relief of their misery, and are 
addressed to those who have the power 
of averting or increasing the calamity : 
craving is the consequence of longing ; 
it marks an earnestness of supplica. 
dinn ; an abject state of suffering de- 
pendenct. Those who are too idle to 
work commonly have recourse to beg- 
ging: a kind parent will sometimes 


rather beseech an undutiful child to lay — 


aside his wicked courses, than plunge 


him deeper into guilt by an ill-timed 


exercise of authority: when we are en-. 
treated to do an act of civility, it isa 
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mark of unkindness to be heedless to 
the wishes of our friends : gentlemen in 
office are perpetually exposed to the 
solicttations of their friends, to procure 
for themselves, or their connexions, 
places of trust and emolument: a slave 
supplecates his master fur pardon, when 
he has offended, and tmplores his mercy 
to mitigate, if not to remit the punish- 
ment: a poor -wretch, suffering with 
bunger, craves u morsel of bread. 

What more advanse ean mortals make in sit 

So near perfection, who with blood begin? 

Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 


Looks up, and from the butcher degs her life ? 
DRYDEN. 


Modesty never rages, never murmurs, never pouts, 
when it is ill-treated; it pines, it be:eeches, it lan- 
guishes., STEELE. 


As money collected by subscription is necessarily 
received in small sums, Savage was never able to 
send his poems to the press, but for many years cou- 
tinued his sulicitation, and squandered whatever he 
obtained, JOHNSON. 


For whom the merchant spread his silken stores, 
Can she entreat for bread, and want the needful 
raiment? ~ Rowe. Jane Shore. 


Savage wrote to Lord Tyrconnel, not in a style of 
supplicutiun and respect, but of reproach, menace, 
and contempt, JOHNSON. 


Is‘t then so hard, Monimia, to forgive . 
A fault, where humble love, like mine, implores thee ? 
OTway 


For my past crimes, my forfeit life recvive. 
No pity tor my sufferings here 1 crave, 
And only hope forgiveness in the grave. 


Rowe, Jane Shore. 


TO BEGIN, COMMENCE, ENTER 


UPON. 


BEGIN, in German deginnen, is 
compounded of be and ginnen, probably 
a frequentative of gehen to go, signify- 
ing to go first to a thing. COM- 
MENCE. in French commencer, is not 
improbably derived from the Latin 
commendo, signifying to betake one’s 
selftoathing, ENTER, in Latin initrd 
within, signifies, with the preposition 
UPON, to go into a thing. 

Begin and. commence are so strictly 
allied in signification, that it is not 
easy to discover the difference in their 
application ; although a minute differ- 


ence does exist. Te begin respects the 


order of time ; to commence, the exertion 
of setting about a thing: whoever begtns 
a dispute is termed the aggressor; no 
one should commence a dispute unless 
he can calculate the consequences, and 
as this'is impracticable, it is better 
never to commence disputes. Begin is 
opposed toend ; commence to complete : 
&@ person degins a thing with a view of 
ending it; he commences a thing with 
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a view of completing it. To Jegin is 
either transitive or intransitive ; to com- 
mence is mostly transitive: a speaker 
begins by apolugizing ; he commences 
his speech with an apology: happiness 
frequently ends where prosperity begins ; - 
whoever commences any undertaking, 
without estimating his own power, must 
not expect to succeed. To begin is used 
either for things or persons; to com- 
mence for persons only . all things have 
their beginning ; in order to effect any 
thing, we must make a commencement : 
a word degins with a particular letter, 
or a line begins with a particular word ; 
a@ person commences his career. Lastly, 
begin is more colloquial than commence: 
thus we say, to begin the work ; to com- 
mence the operation: to begtn one's 
play ; to commence the pursuit : to begen 
to write ; to commence the letter. 

When beginning to act your part, what can be of 


greater moment thun to regulate your plan of conduct 
with the most serious attention ? BLalir. 


By the destination of his Creator, and the neces- 
sities of his nature, man commences atonce an active 
not merely a contemplative being. Bar. 


To commence and enter wpon are as 
closely allied in sense as the former 
words; they differ principally in appli- 
cation: to commence seems rather to 
denote the making an experiment; to 
enter upon, that of first domg what has 
not been tried befure : we commence an 
undertaking ; we enter upun an employ- 
ment: speculating people are very ready 
to commence schemes; considerate 
people are always averse to entering 
upon any office until they feel them- 
selves fully adequate to discharge its 
duties. 


If wit so much from ign'rance undergo, 


Ah! let not learning too cu-nmence its foe. Popr. 


Ifany man has a mind to enter upon such a vo- 
luntary abstinence, it might not be improper to give 
him the caution of Pythagoras, in particular: Ab- 
stine a fabis, that is, say the iuterpreters, ‘* meddle 
not with electious.” “ ADDISON, 


BEHAVIOUR, CONDUCT, CARRIAGE, 
DEFORTMENT, DEMEANOUR. 


BEHAVIOUR comes from behave, 
compounded of be and have, signifying 
to have one’s self, or have self-posses-_ 
sion. CONDUCT, in Latin conductus, 
participle of comduco, compounded of 
con or cum and duco to lead ‘along, 
signifies leading one’s self along. CAR 
RIAGE, the abstract of carry (v. To 
bear, carry), signifies the act of carrying. 
ones body. or one's self. DEPORT- 
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MENT, from the Latin rto to 
earry, and DEMEANOUR, from the 
French de mener to lead, have the same 
original sense as the preceding 

Behaviour respects corporeal or men- 
tal actions; conduct, mental actions ; 
carriage, deportment, and demeanour, 
are different species of behaviour. He 
havtour respects all actions exposed to 
the notice of uthers ; conduct the general 
line of a person's moral proceedings : 
we speak of a person's Jehavtour at 
table, or in company, in a ball-room, in 
the street, or in public; of his conduct 
in the management of his private con- 
cerns, in the direction of his family, or 
in his different relations with his fellow- 
creatures. Behaviour applies to the 
minor morals of society; conduct to 
those of the first moment: in our inter- 
course with others we may adopt a civil 
or polite, a rude or boisterous behaviour ; 
In our serious transactions we may 
adopt a peaceable, discreet, or prudent, 
a rash, dangerous, or mischievous con- 
duct. The behaviour of young peuple 
in society is of particular importance ; 
it should, above all things, be marked 
with propriety in the presence of supe- 
riors and elders: the youth who doves 
not learn betimes a seemly behaviour 
in company, will scarcely know how to 
condyct himself judiciously on any fu- 
ture occasion. 

The circumstance of life is not that which gives 


us place, but our beduviowr in that circumstance is 
t should be our solid distinction. STxx.e. 


Wisdom is no less necessary in religions and moral 
than in civil conduct. KLaiR. 


Curriage respects simply the manner 
of rarrying the body ; deportment in- 
cludes both the action and the curriuge 
of the body in performing the action ; 
demeanour respects only the moral cha- 
racter or tendency of the action ; deport- 
ment is said only of those exterior 
actions that. have an immediate refer- 
ence to others ; demeunour, of the general 
behuviour as it relates to the circum- 
stances and situation of the individual : 
the carriage is that part of behaviour 
which is of the first importance to 
attend to in young persons. A curriage 
should neither be haughty nor servile - 
to be graceful, it ought to have a due 
mixture of dignity and condesceusion - 
the deportment of a man should be 
suited to his station; a humble deport- 
ment is ing in inferiors; a stately 
and ding dey nt is very un- 
becoming in superiors: the demeunuv« 
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of a man should be suited to his situ- 
ation ; the suitable demeanour of a judge 
on the bench, or of a clergyman in the 
pulpit, or when performing his clerical | 
functions, adds much to the dignity und 
solemnity of the office itself. The car- 
riage marks the birth and education 
an awkward carriage stamps a man. as 
\ulgar; a graceful carriage evinces re- 
finement and culture. The deportment 
marks either the habitual or the exist- 
ing temper of the mind: whoever is 
really impressed with the solemnity 
and importance of public worship will. 
evince his impressions by a gravity of 
deportment: the demeanour is most 
commonly used to denote the present 
temper of the mind; as a m-dest de- 
meancur is particularly suitable for one 
who is in the presence of the person 
whom he has offended. 

He that will look back upon ali the acquaintances 
he has had io his whole Nite, will find he has seen 
more men capable of the greatest employments and 
performances, than such as could in the general bent 


of their curriage act otherwise than according to 
their own complexion and humour. STEELE. 


His deportment in this expedition was noble 
throushout: to the geatleman a fair respect, bountiful 
tu the suldier, of unquestionable courage iu himself, 
aud rather fearful of fame thau danger. Wotton 


I have been told the same ev-n of Mahometans 
with relation to the propriety of their demeauusr 
iu the conventions of their erroueous vag 

TaiLten 


BELIEF, CREDIT, TRUST, FAITH. 


BELIEF, from believe, in Saxon 
gelyfan, geleavan, in German glauten, 
comes, in all probability, from de/, as 
in Gerinan, belteben to please, and 
Latin dbet it pleaseth, signifying the 
pleasure or assent of the mind. CRE- 
DIT, in French crédit, Latin creattus, 
participle of credo, compounded of cor 
the heart, and do to give, signifies also 
giving the heart TRUST is connected 
with the old word trow, in Saxon 
treowtun, German truuen, old German 
thravahn, thruven, &c., to hold true 
connected with the Greek @appeyr tc 
have confidence, signifyimg to depend 
upon astrue. FAITH, in Latin fides, 
from jido to confide, signifies also de- 
pendance upon as true. | 

Kedtef is the generic term, the others 
ate specific; we belseve when we credit 
and trust, but uct always vtce vered, 
Keligf rests on po particular person or 


thing; but credst and trust rest on the 


ee one or more individuals. 
Every thing is the subject of (ety 


which produces one's assent : the eveits 
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of human life are credited apon the 
authority of the narrator: the words, 
promises, or the integrity of individuals 
are trusted: the power of persons and 
the virtue of things are objects of fatth. 
Beltef and credit are particular actions, 
or sentiments: érust and faith are per- 
manent dispositions of the mind. Things 
are entitled to our belief; persons are 
entitled to our credtt : but people repose 
a trust in others; or have a futth in 
others. Our beltef or unbelief is not 
always regulated by our reasoning fa- 
culties or the truth of things: we often 
believe from presumption, ignorance, or 
passion, things to be true which are 
very false. With the bulk of mankind, 
assurance goes further than any thing 
else in obtaining credit: gross false- 
‘hoods, pronounced with confidence, will 
be credited sooner than plain truths told 
in an unvarnished style. There are no 
disappointments more severe than those 
which we feel on finding that we have 
trusted to men of base principles. Igno- 
rant people have commonly a more 
implicit fazth in any nostrum recom. 
mended to them by persons of their 
own class, than in the prescriptions of 
professional men regularly educited. 


Oh! I've heard him talk 
Like the first-born child of love, when every word 
Spoke in his eyes, and wept to be believ'd, 
Anil all to ruin me. SouTHERN. 


Oh! I will credit my Scamandra’s tears! 
Nor think them drups of chance like other women’s. 
LEE. 
Capricious man! To good or ill inconstant. 
Too much to fear or trust is equal weakness. 
JOHNSON. 


For faith repos’d on seas and on the flattriag sky, 
-Thy naked corpse is dvom'd on shores unknown 
to lie. Drvypen. 


Beltef, trust, and faith, have a reli- 
gions application, which credit has not. 
Belief is simply an act of the under- 
standing; trust-and faith are active 
moving principles of the mind. Seltef 
does not extend beyond an assent of 
the mind to any given proposition ; 
trust and faith impel to action. Be- 
hef is to trust and jatth as cause 
to effect: there may be dekef with- 
out either trust or fatsh; but there 
can be no trust or faith without belief: 
we believe that there is a God, who is 
the creator and preserver of all his 
creatures ; we therefore trust in him 
for his protection of ourselves: we be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ died for the sins 
of men; we have therefore farth in his 

redeeming grace to save us from our 
sins. Bettaf'is common to all religions : 
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trust is peculiar to the believers in 
Divine revelation : futth is employed by 
distinction for the Christian faith. Be- 
dief is purely speculative ; and ¢rus? and 
JSutth are operative : the former operates 
on the mind; the latter on the outward 
conduct. Trust in God serves to dispel 
all anxious concern about the future. 
Theorists substitute belief for faith ; en- 
thusiasts mistake passion for fatth. 
True faith must be grounded on a right 
belief. and accompanied with a right 
practice. | 

The Epicureans coutented them-elves with the 
denial of a Providence. asserting at the same time 


the existence of gods in general ; because they would 
not shock the common éelicf of mankind? ApDISoON. 


What can be a stronger motive to a firm trust and 
relinnce on the mercies of our Maker, than the giving 
us his Sun to suffer for us? ADDISON. 


The faith or persuasion of a Divine revelation is 
a divine faith, not only with re-pect to the object of 
it, but likewise in respeet of the author of. it, which 
is the Divine Spirit. TILLOTSON. 


BEND, BENT. 


Boru abstract nouns from the verb éo 
bend ; the one to express its proper, and 
the other its moral application: a stick 
has 2 BEND; the mind has a BENT. 
A bend in any thing that should be 
straight is a defect; a dent of the incli- 
nation that is not sanctioned by religion 
is detrimental to a person's moral cha- 
racter and peace of mind. For a vicious 
bend in a natural body there are various 
remedies ; but nothing will cure a cor- 
rupt dent of the will except religion. 
His coward lips did froin pheir colour fly, 


And that same cye whose Jend dues awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre. “HAKSPEARE. 


The soul does not always care to be in the same 

The faculties relieve one another by turns, 

aud receive an additional pleasure from the novelty 
of those objects about which they are couversant, 

ADDISON. 


BENEFACTION, DONATION. 


BENEFACTION, from the Latin | 
henefacio, siznifies the thing well done, 
or done for the ood of others. DONA- 
TION, from dono to give or present, 
signifies the sum presented. . 

Both these terms denote an act of cha- 
rity, but the former comprehends more 
than the latter: a benefactton compre- 
hends acts of personal service in general 
towards the indigent ; donation respects 
simply the act of giving and‘ the thing 
given. Benefactions are for private use ; 
donations are for public: service, A 
benefactor to the poor does not confine 
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himself to the distribution of money ; 
he enters into al! their necessities, con- 
sults their individual cases, and suits 
his d-nefactions to their exigencies ; his 
influence, bis counsel, his purse, and 
his property, are employed for their 
gol: his donations form the smallest 
part of the good which he does. 

The light and influence that the heavens -bestow 
upon this lower world, though the lower world caunut 
equal their denefuction, yet, with a kind of grateful 


ieturn, it reflects those rays that it cannot recom- 
peuse, Sour. 


Titles and lands given to God are never, and 
plates, vestmeuts, and other sacred wenusils, are sel- 
dum consecrated; yet certain it is that after the du- 
atitiun of them to the church, itis as really a sacri- 
lege to steal them as it is to pull down a church. 

Soutu. 


BENEFICENT, BOUNTIFUL OR BOUN- 
TEOUS, MUNIFICENT, GENEROUS, 
LIBERAL. 


BENEFICENT, from benefacto (v. 
Renefaction). BOUNTIFUL signi- 
fies full of bounty or goodness, from the 
French donté, Latin bonitas. MUNI- 
FICENT, in Latin munificus, trom 
munus and fucto, signifies the quality 
of making presents. GENEROUS, 
in French généreur, Latin generosus, 
of high blood, noble extraction, and 
consequently of a noble character. 
LIBERAL, in French libéral, Latin 
Uberalis, from liber free, signifies the 
quality of bemg like a freeman in dis- 
tinction from a bondman, and by a 
natural association, being of a free dis- 
position, ready to communicate. 

Beneficent respects every thing done 
for the good of others: bounty, munt- 
ficence, and generosity, ure species of 
beneficence : liberality is a qualification 
ofall. The two first denote modes of 
action; the three latier either modes of 
action or modes of sentiment. The 
sincere well-wisher to his fellow-crea- 
tures is beneficent according to his 
means; he is bountiful in providing 
for the comfort and happiness of others ; 
he is nruntficent in dispensing favours ; 
he is generous in imparting his pro- 
perty; he is liberal in all he does. 
Beneficence and bounty are characteris- 
tics of the Deity as well as of is crea- 
tures: muntficence, genervatty, and 
liberality are mere human yualities. 
Beneficence std bounty are. the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Deity: with 
him the will and the act of doing good 
_ kre commensurate only with the power’ 


che-was beneficent to us as cur Creator, 


and continues his beneficence to us by 


BENEFICENT. 


his daily preservation and protection ; 
to some, however, he has been more 
bountiful than to others, by providing 
them with an unequal share of the gooc 
things of this life. The deneffcence of 
man is regulated by the bounty of 
Providence: to. whom much is given, 
from him much will be required. In- 
structed by his word, and illumined by 
that spark of benevolence which was 
infused into their souls with the breath 
of life, good men are ready to believe 
that they are but stewards of. all God’s 
gifts, holden for the use of such as are 
less bounttfully provided. Thev will 
desire, as far as their powers extend, to 
imitate this feature of the Deity by 
bettering with their beneficent counsel 
and assistance the condition of all who 
require it, and by gladdening the hearts 
of many with their dounitfud pro- 
visions. 

The most beneficent of all beings is he whohath au 


absolute fulucss of perfection in hime: lf who gave 
existence to the universe, aud so cannot be suppesed 


to want that wich he communicated. GROVE, 
Hail! Universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us valy good, MILTon, 


Princes are si See friends are 
generous, patrons liberal. Munrficence 
is measured by the quality and quantity 
of the thing bestowed ; generosity by the 
extent of the sacrifice made ; liberality 
by the warmth and freedom of the spirit 
discovered. A monarch displays his mu- 
neficence in the presents which he sends 
Ly his ambassadors to another monarch. 
A generous man will waive his claims, 
however powerlul they may be, when 
the accommodation or relief of another 
is in question. A /tberal spirit does* 
not stop to inquire the reason for giving, 
but gives when the occasion offers. Mu- 
nificence may spring either from osten- 
tation or a becoming sense of dignity ; 
generosity may spriug either from a 
generous temper or an easy unconcern 
about property : berality of conduct is 
dictated by nothing but a warm heart 
and an expanded mind. Munificence 


is confined simply to giving, but we may 


be yenerous in assisting, and liberal 
in rewarding. | 


I esteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable 
to munificence. — STRELY after Cickuy, 


We may with great confidence and equal truth 
affirm, that siuee there was such a thing as mankind 
in tho world, there never was aay heart traly gr at 
and gencrous, that wus uot also tender and compas 
siopate, i,  SouTu. 
" ‘The citizen, above all other men, has opportuui- 
ties of arriving at the highest fruit of wealth, 10 be 
liberal without the least expense of a man's own | 


BENEFIT. 


BENEFIT, FAVOUR, KINDNESS, 
| | CIVILITY. 


- BENEFIT signifies here that which 
is done to benefit (@. Advantage, bene- 
fit). FAVOUR, in French /aveur, 
Latin favor and faveo to bear good will, 
ne the act flowing from. good will. 
KINDNESS signifies an action that is 
kind (vw. Affecttonate). CIVILITY 
signifies that which is civtl (v. Civil). 
The idea of an action gratuitously per- 
formed for the advantage of another is 
common to these terms. Benefits and 
favours are granted by superiors ; Aind- 
nesses and ctvtlities pass between 
equals. Benefits serve to relieve actual 
wants: the power of conferring and the 
necessity of receiving them constitute 
the relative difference in station between 
the giver and the receiver: /fuvours 
fend to promote the interest or con- 
venience’ the power of giving and the 
advantage of receiving are dependent on 
local circumstances, more than on dif- 
ference of station. Ktndnesses and civt- 
littes serve to afford mutual accommoda- 
tion by a reciprocity of kind offices on 
the many and various occasions which 
offer in human life: they are not so in- 
portant as either bevefits or favours, 
but they carry a charm with thei which 
is not possessed by the farmer. KAznd- 
n-sses are more endearing than civeli- 
fies, and pass mostly between those who 
are known to each other: crvtdefies may 
pass between strangers. Benefits tend 
io draw those closer to each other who 
by station of life are set at the greatest 
distance from each other: affection is 
engendered in him who denefiis, and 
devoted attachment. in him who is 
Lenefited: favours increase obligation 
beyond its due limits; if they are not 
asked and granted with discretion, they 
may produce servility on the one hand, 
und haughtiness on the other. Kind- 
nesses are the offspring and parent of 
affection; they convert our multiplied 
wants into so many enjoyments: c7vtdi- 
ties are the sweets which we gather in 
the way as we pass along the journey 
of life. | | 


I think I have a right to conclude that there is 
such a thing as generustty iu the world. Though, if 
i were under a mistake in thie, I should say as Ci- 
cero iu relution to the immortality of the soul, I wil- 
lingly err; for the contrary notion naturally teaches 
peupie to be ungrateful by possessing them with a 
fursuamon. sospersiag their benefactors, that they 

ave no regard to thei ii the benesils Hcy pee: 


BENEFIT. 


A favour well bestowed is almost as great an 
honour to him who confers it, as to him who receives 
it, What, indeed, makes for the superior reputation 
of the patron in this case is, that he is always sur- 
rounded with specious pretences of pela | eandi- 
dates. _ Tarurr. 
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Ingratitude is too base to return a hindecss, and 
too proud to regard it. : Sours. 


A common civility to an impertinent fellow often 
draws upon one a great many unforeseen troubles. 
TaiLer. 


BENEFIT, SERVICE, GOOD OFFICE 


BENEFIT, v. Benefit, favour. 
SERVICE, wv. Advantage, benefit. 
OFFICE, in French office, Latin off- 
cium duty, from officio, or ob and facio, 
signifies the thing done on another's 
account. 

These terms, like the former (v. Be- 
nefit, favour), agree in denoting some 
action performed for the good of another, 
but they differ in the principle on which 
the action is performed. A benefit is | 
perfectly gratuitous, it produces an 
obligation: a service is not altogether 
gratuitous ; it is that at least which may 
be expected, though it cannot he de- 
manded: a good office is between the 
two; it is in part gratuitous, and in part 
such as one may reasonably expect. 
Beucfits tlow from superiors, or those 
who are in a situation to do gcod, and 
services from inferiors or equals; but 
good offices are performed by equals 
only. irimeces confer benefits on their 
subjects; subjects perform services for 
their princes ; neighbours do good offices 
for each other. Benefits are sometimes 
the reward of services: good offices pro- 
duce a return from the receiver. ene- 
fits consist of such things as serve to 
relieve the difficulties, or advance the 
interests, of the receiver: services con- 
sist in those acts which tend to lessen 
the trouble, or increase the ease and 
convenience, of the person served : good. 
offices consist in the employ of one's 
credit, influence, and mediation for the 
advantage of another; it is a species 
of voluntary service. It is a great benefit 
to assist an embarrassed tradesman out 
of his difficulty: it is a great service 
for a soldier to save the life of his com- 
mander, or for a friend to open the eyes 
of another to see his danger: itis a 
good office for any one to interpose his 
mediation to settle disputes, and ‘heal. 
divisions. It isepossible to be loaded 
with benefits sv as to affect one's inde- 
pendence of character. Services are 
sometimes a source of dissatisfaction . 
aml disappointmeut when they.do not 
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meet with the remuneration or return 
which they are supposed to deserve. 
Good offices tend to nothing but the 
increase of good will. Those who per- 
form them are too independent to ex- 
pect a return, and those who receive 
them are too sensible of their value not 
to seek an opportunity for making a 
return. | 

I have often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benesits which acorue to the public from 
these my speculations, and which, were | to speak 


after the mauner of Jogiciaus, J should distinguish 
“nto the matetiul and formal. Aopison. 


Cicero, whose learning and services to his country 
are so well known, was inflamed by a paasion for 
glovy to an exiravagant degr. e. Hues. 


- There are several persons who have many plea- 
sures and entertainments in their possession which 
they do not enjoy. 1t is therefore a kind and goud 
office to acquaint them with their own neEDLet 

- ATLER. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENEFICENCE. 


BENEVOLENCE is literally well 
willing. BENEFICENCE is literally 
weil doing. The former consists of in- 
tention, the latter of action: the former 
is the cause, the latter the result. Be- 
nevolence may exist without benefi- 
cence ; but beneficence always supposes 
benevolence ; a man is not said to be be- 
neficent who does good from sinister 
views. The benevolent man enjoys but 
half his happiness if he cannot be bene- 
firent; yet there will still remain to 
him an ample store of enj.yment in the 
contemplation of others’ happiness: that 
man who is gratified only with that 
happiness which he himself is the 
instrument of producing, is not entitled 
to the name of benevolent. As bene- 
volence is an affair of the heart, and 
beneficence of the outward conduct, the 
former is confined to no station, no rank, 
no degree of education or power: the 
pour may be benevolent as well as the 
rich, the unlearned as the learned, the 
weak as well as the strong: the latter, 
on the contrary, is controlled by out- 
ward circumstances, and is therefore 
principally confined to the rich, the 
powerlul, the wise, and the learned. 


The pity which arises on sight of persons in die 
tress, and the satisfaction of mind which is the conse- 
quence of having semoved them into a happier state, 
ure instead of a thousand arguments to prove such a 
thing as 9 disinterested beneuglence. Grove. 


He that banishes gratitude from among men, by 
wo doing stops up the stream of 7 for 
though, in cv kinsdyess, a truly generous man 
kth not aim ats retorn, yet he looks to the qualities 
uf the person ubliged. Grove. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENIGNITY, HUMA- 
NITY, KINDNESS, TENDERNESS. 


BENEVOLENCE, »v. Benevolence. 
BENIGNITY, in Latin dentgnitas, 
from bene and gigno, signifies the que- 
lity or disposition for producing good, 
HUMANITY, in French Aumaniié, 
Latin humanttas from humanus and 
homo, signifies the quality of belonging 
to a man, or having what is common to 
man. KINDNESS, from &tnd, (v. 
Affecttonute), TENDERNESS, from 
tender, is in Latin tener, Greek repny. 

Benevolence lies in the will, bentgntly 
in the disposition or frame of mind ; 
humanity lies in the heart; Atndness 
and tenderness in the affections: bene- 
volence indicates a general good will to 
all mankind ; bentgity particular pood- 
ness or Atndness of disposition; Auma- 
nily is a general tone of feeling; kind- 
ness and tenderness are particular modes 
of feeling. Benevolence consists in the 
wish or intention to do good; itis con- 
fined to no station or object: the bene- 
volent man may be rich or poor, and his 
benevolence will be exerted wherever 
there 1s an opportunity of doing good ; 
benignity is mostly associated with 
the power of doing good, and is ac- 
tually exerted or displayed in the 
actions or looks. /enevolence in its 
fullest sense is the sum of moral ex- 
cellence, and comprehends every other 
virtue; when taken in this acceptation, 
bentgnity, humanity, kindness, and 
tenderness, are but modes of benevo- 
lence. Benevolence and benignity tend 
to the communicating of Lappiness: 
humanity is concerned in the removal 
of evil. Benevolence is common to the 
Creator and his creatures ; it differs only 
in degree; the former has the know- 
ledge and power as well as the will t. 
do good: man often has the will to {5 
good, without having the power to carry 
it into effect. Benignity is ascribed to 
the stars, to heaven, or to princes ; igno- 
rant and superstitious people are apt to 
ascribe their god fortune to the denten 
mfluence of the stars rather than to 
the gracious dispensations of Provi- 
dence. Humanity belongs to man 
only; itis his peculiar characteristic, 
and ought at all times to be his boast; 
when he throws off this his distinguish- 
ing. badge, he loses every thing valu- 
able in him; it is a virtue that is indis- 
pensabie in his present suffering con- 
dition: Aumanity is as universal in ite 


BENT. 


_upplication as benevolence; wherever 
there is distress, humansty flies to its 
relief, Kindness and tenderness are 
partial modes of affection, confined to 
those who know or are related to each 
other: we are kind to friends and ac- 
quaintances, tender towards those who 
ure near and dear: ktndness is a mode 
of affection most fitted for social beings ; 
it is what every one can show, and every 
one ig pleased to receive: tenderness is 
a state of feeling that is occasionally 
acceptable: the young and the weak 
demand tenderness from those who 


stand in the closest connexion with - 


them, but this feeling may be carried to 
an excess, so as to injure the object on 
which it is fixed. 


I have heard say, that Pope Clement XI. never 
passes throush the people, who always kneel in 
crowds and ask his benediction, but the tears are 
seen to flow from his eyes. This must proceed from 
an imagination that he is the futher of all these 
people, and that he is touched with so extensive a 

evutence, that it breaks out into a passion of tears, 

TAaTLER, 


A constant benignity in commerce with the rest of 
the world, which ought to run through all a man's 
actions, has effects more useful to thuse whum you 
oblize, and is less ostentatious in yourself. Tather. 


The gre itest wits I have conversed with are men 
eminent for their Aununity. Appison, 


Beneficence, woul the followers of Epicurus say, 
is all founded on weakness; and whatever be pre- 
tended, the kindness that pisseth between men and 
men is by every man directed to himself. This, it 
mitat be confessed, is of a piece with that hopeful 
philosophy which, having patched man up out of 
the four elements, attributes his being tu chance. 

Grove. 


Dependance is a perpetual call upon Aumanity, 
and a greater incitement to feaderness aud pity than 
any other motive whatsoever, Appison, 


BENT, CURVED, CROOKED, AWRY. 


BENT, from bend, in Saxon bendan, 
is a variation of wind, in the sea 
pees wend, in German winden, 

. from the Hebrew onad to wind or 
turn. CURVED is in Latin curvue, 
in Greek «oproc, Molicé  xuprog. 
CROOKED, v. Awkward. AWRY is 
a variation of writhed: v. To turn. 

Bent is here the generic term, all the 
rest are but modes of the bent: what is 
bent is oppused to that which is straight ; 
things may therefore be bent to any 
degree, but when curved they are dent 
only toa small degree; when crooked 
they are bent to a great degree: a stick 
is bent any way; it is curved by being 
bent one specific way ; it is crooked by 
being bent different ways. Things may 
be bent by accident or design; they are 
curved by design, or according to some 
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rule; they are crooked by accident or in. 
violation of sume rule: a stick is bent 
by the force of the hand; a line is 
curved so as to make a mathematica] 
figure ; it is cruoked so as to lose alt 
figure: awry marks a species of crovk- 
edness, but crooked is applied as an 
epithet, and awry is emploved to cha- 
racterize the action ; hence’we speak of 
a crooked thing, and of sitting or stand-. 
ing awry. : 

And when, too closely prese’d, she quits the ground, 


From her bent bow she sends a backwar.i wound. 
. Drypven. 


Another thing observable in and fiom the spots is, 
that they describe various paths or lises over the sun, 
sometimes straight, sometimes curred towards one 
pole of the sun. Denna. 


It is the ennobling office of the understanding to 
correct the fallacious and en reports of the 
senses, aud to assure us that the staff in the water is 
straight, though our eye would tell us it is seals 

o18 


Preventing fate directs the lance awry, 
Which, glancing, only mark’d Achates’ sa 
RYDEN. 


BENT, BIAS, INCLINATION, 
PREPOSSESSION. 


BENT, v. Bend, bent. BIAS, in 
French dias, signifies a weight fixed on 
one side of a bow! in order to turn its 
course that way towards which the dzas 
leans, from the Greek Bra force. IN- 
CLINATION, in French inclination, 
Latin tnclinatio, from inclino, Greek 
civw, signifies a leaning towards. 
PREPOSSESSION, compounded of 
pre and possesston, signifies the takinz 

session of the mind previously, or 
Geforshand. 

All these terms denote a preponde- 
rating influence on the mind. Bert is ap- 
plied to the will, affection, and power in 
general ; bias solely to the judgment ; i- 
clination and prepossession to the state 
of the feelings. The dent includes the ge- 
neral state of the mind, and the object on 
which it fixes a regard: dias, the parti- 
cular influential power which sways the 
judging faculty: the one is absolutely 
considered with regard to itself; the 
other relatively to its results and the 
object it acts upon. Bené is sometimes 
with regard to tas, .as cause is to effect ; 
we may frequently trace in the par- 
ticular dent of a person’ likes and 
dislikes the prineipal d:ae which deter- 
mines his opinions. Inclination is a 
faint kind of bent; prepossession is a 
weak species of dias: an inclistation is 


a state of something, namely, a state of 
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the feelings : prepossesston is an actual 
something, namely, the thing that pre- 


We may discover the bent of a person's 
mind in his gay or serious moments; in 
his occupations, and in his pleasures; 
in some. persons it is so strong, that 
scarcely an action passes which is not 
more or less influenced by it, and even 
the exterior of a man will be under its 
control ; in all disputed matters the sup- 
port of a party will operate more or less 
to btas the minds of men for or against 
particular men, or particular measures : 
when we are attached to the party that 
espouses the cause of religiun and good 
order, this bias is in some measure com- 
mendable and salutary: a mind without 
inclination would be a blank, and where 
inclination is, there is the ground-work 
for prepossession. Strong minds will 
be strongly Jené, and labour under a 
strong dias; but there is no mind so 
weak and powerless as not to have its 
inclinations, and none so perfect as tu 
he without its prepossessions : the mind 
that has virtuous inclinations will be 
prepossessed in favour of every thing 
that leans to virtue’s side: it were well 
for mankind were this the only prepos- 
session ; but in the present mixture of 
truth and error, it is necessary to guard 
against prepussessions as dangerous 
anticipations of the judgment: if their 
object be not perfectly pure, or their 
turce be not qualified by the restrictive 
powers of the judgmeut, much evil 
springs from their abuse. 
Servile melinations, and yross love, 
The guilty bent of vicious appetite. 

The choice of man’s will is indeed uncertain, be- 
cause in many things free; but yet there are certain 
habits and principles in the soul that have sume kind 
of sway upon it, apt to (tas it more one way than 
auother. Sours. 
‘lis not indulging private meliaaton, 

The selfish passions, that sustains the world, 
And jends its ruler grace. THOMSON, 


I take it for a rule, that in marriage the chief bu- 
siness is to acquire a prepussessiva in favour of each 
other.. STEELE, 


TO BEREAVE, DEPRIVE, STRIP. 


BEREAVE, in Saxon bereafian, Ger- 
man berauben, &c. is compounded of be 
and reave or rob, Saxon reafian, German 
rauben, low German roofen, &c., Latin 
vapina and rapio to catch or seize, sig- 
nifying to take away contrary to one’s 
wishes. DEPRIVE, compounded of 
de and prive, French priver, Latin z.rtvo, 
from privus private, significs to cause a 
thing to be no longer a man’s own. 


Havarp. 


BESIDES. 
STRIP is in German streifen, low Ger- 


man siretpen, stroepen, Swedish sirofva, 


probably connected with the Latin 
surripto. | 

To dereate expresses more than de- 
prive, but less than sirtp, which de- 
notes a total and violent dercuvement 
one is bereaved of children, deprived of 
pleasures, and stripped of property : we 
are bereaved of that on which we set 
most value; the act of bereaving does 
vivlence to our inclination: we are de- 
prived of the ordinary comforts and 
conveniences of life; they cease to be 
ours: we are stripped of the things 
which we most want; we are thereby 
rendered as it were naked. Depriva- 
tions are preparatory to bereavements: 
if we cannot bear the one patiently, we 
may expect to sink under the other: 
common prudence should teach us to 
Jook with unconcern on our deprivations : 
Christian faith should enable us to con- 
sider every bereurement as a step to 
perfection; that when stripped of all 
worldly goods, we may be invested with 
those more exalted and lasting honours 
Which await the faithful disciple of 
Christ. 


O first-created Beiug, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all! 
Why am I thus dereav’d thy prime decree? M1.Ton. 


Too daring bard! whose unsuccessful pride 

Th’ immoctal Muses in their art defied; 

Th’ avenging Muses of the light of da 

Depriv'd his eyes, and snatch ‘d his yuice away. 
Pore. 


After the publication of her sentence, she (Queeu 
Mary) was stripped of every remaining mick of 
royalty, ROBERTSON. 

Bereave and deprive are applied only 
to persons, stvip may be figuratively 
applied to things. 


From the uncertainty of life, moralists have en- 
deavoured to sink the estimation of its pleasures, and 
if they could not strip the seductions of vice of 
their present enjoyment, at least to load them wi.h 
the fear of their end. MACKENZIE. 


BESIDES, MOREOVER. 


BESIDES, that is, by the s¢de, next 
to, marks simply the connexion which 
subsists between what goes befure and 
what follows. MOREOVER, that is, 
more than all else, marks the addition 
of something particular to what has 
already been said. Thus, in enumerat- 
ing the good qualities of an individual, 
we may say “he is besides of a peace- 
able disposition.” On concluding any 
subject of question, we may introduce 
a farther clause by a morevuver * “ More- 
over we must not forget the claims of 
those who will suffer by such a change. 


BEWAIL. 


Now, the best way in the world for a man to seem 
to be any thing, is really to be what he would seem 
to be. Besides, that it is many times as troublesome 
to make good the pretence of a good quality as to, 
have it, TILLOTSON, 


It being granted that God governs the world, it 
will fullow also that he does ét by means suitable to 
the natures ofthe things that he governs; and mure- 
over man being by nature a free, moral agent, and so 
capable of deviating from his duty, as well as per- 
formiug it, itis necessary that he should be governed 
by laws, Sours. 


BESIDES, EXCEPT. 


BESIDES (v. Moreover), which 1s 
here taken as a preposition, expresses 
the idea of addition. EXCEPT ex- 
presses that of exclusion. There were 
many there bestdes ourselves ; no one 
except ourselves will be admitted. 

Besiies impiety, discontent carries along with it, 


as its inseparable concomitauts, several other sinful 
passions. Buatx. 


Neither jealonsy nor envy can dwell with the 
Supreme Being. He is a rival to none, he is an 
enemy to none, é.rcept to such as, by rebellion against 
his laws, seek enmity with him, Bua. 


TO BEWAIL, BEMOAN, LAMENT. 


BEWAIL is compounded of de and 
wail, which is probably connected with 
the word we, signifying to express 
sorrow. BEMOAN, compounded of be 
and moan, signifies to indicate grief 
with moans. LAMENT, in French 
lamenter, Latin dumeutor or /amentum, 
probably from the Greek «Aaupa and 
shaw to cry out with grief, 

All these terms mark an expression of 
pain by some external sign. Hezcatl is 
uot so strong as bemoan, but stronger 
than lament; bewurtl and bemoun are 
expressions of unrestrained grief or 
anguish: a wretched mother dewazls 
the loss of her child; a person in deep 
distress demouns his hard fate: damen- 
tution may arise from simple sorrow or 
even Imaginary grievances: a sensu- 
alist duments the disappointment of 
some expected gratification.  Bewarl 
und Semoun are always indecorous if. 
not sinful expressions of grief, which 
are luconsistent with the profession of 
a Christian; they are common among 
the uncultivated, who have not a proper 
principle to, restrain the intemperance 
of their feelings. There is nothing 
temp.ral which ‘is so dear to any one 
that he ought to dewuil its toss ; nor any 
condition of things so distressing or des- 
perate as to make aman bemoan his lot. 
Lamentations are sometimes allowable 
the miseries of others, or our own infir 
ities and sins, may justly br damented. 
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Canace in Ovid bewails her misfortune because 
she was debarred from performing this (funeral) 
ceremony tu her beloved Macareus. POTTER. 


First I bemoan'd a noble husband’s death, 
Vet liv’d with looking on his images ; 
But pow my last support is gone. SHAKSPEARE. 


When men describe in what manne: they are 
affected by pain and danger, they do not dwell on 
the pleasure of health and the comfort of security, 
and then lament the loss of these satisfactions, the 
whole turns upon the actual pains which they endure 

BUREE. 


BIAS, PREPOSSESSION, PREJUDICE. 


BIAS, v. Bent, bus. PREPOS- 
SESSION, »v. Bent, bias. PREJU- 
DICE, in French préjudice, Latin 
prejdirium, compounded of pre 
before, and judictum judgment, signi- 
fies a judgment beforehand, that is, 
before examination. | 

Bias marks the state of the mind, as 
leaning to this or that side, so as to de- 
termine one’s feelings or opinions ge- 
nerally ; prepossession denotes the pre- 
vious occupation of the mind with some 
particular idea or feeling, so as to pre- 
clude the admission of any other; pre- 
judice is a prejudging or predetermining 
a matter without knowing its merits, 
We may be dassed for or against: we 
are always prepossessed in favour and 
mostly prejudiced against; the feelings 
have mostly to do with the dvas and 
prepossesston, and the understanding 
or judgment with the prejudice. Btas 
and prepossession suppose a something 
real, whether good or otherwise, which 
determines the inclination of the mind, 
but prejudice supposes a something 
uureal or false, which misleads the 
judgment: das and prepossession may 
therefore be taken in an indifferent, if 
not a good sense ; prejudice always ina 
bad sense: interest or personal affec- 
tion may dias, but not so as to pervert 
either the integrity or judgment; pre- 
possessions may be formed of persons 
at first sight, but they may be harm- 
less, even although they may not be 
perfectly correct ; prejudices prevent the 
right exercise of the understanding, 
and consequently favour the cause of 
falsehood, as when a person has a pre- 
judice against another, which leads him 
to-misinterpret his actions. 


It should be the principal labour of moral writers 
to remove the dias which inclines the mind rather to 
prefer natural than moral endowments. 

Hawkeswortns. 

A man in power, who can, without the ordinary 

epossessions which stop the way to the true know- 
fede and service of mankind, overlook the little 
distinetions of fortune, raise obscure merit, and dis- 
countenance successful indesert, has, in the minds 
of kuowing men, the figure of an angel rather than 

mad, STZBL&, 
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It 1s the work of a Palestina to be every day 


subduing his passions, and laying aside his gh denagg } S. 
I eadeavont at least to look upon men and their ac- 


tions only as an impartial spectator. SPECTATOR. 
TO BIND, TIE. 


BIND, in Saxon, &c. binden, is con- 
nected with the word wind, to denote 
the manner of fastening, namely, by 
- winding round. TIE, in Saxon ?ian, 
low German fehen to draw, denotes a 
mode of fastening by drawing or pulling. 

The species of fastening denoted by 
- these two words differ both in manner 
and degree. Btnding is performed by 
cireumvolution round a body : tying, by 
involution within itself. Some bodies 
are bound without being fed ; others 
are t1ed without being bound : a wound- 
ed leg is bound, but not tred; a string 
is tied, but not bound; a riband may 
sometimes be bound round the head, 
and fied under the chin. Binding 
therefore serves to keep several things 
in a compact fourm together ; tying may 
serve to prevent one single body sepa- 
rating from another: a criminal is 


bound hand and foot: he is ted to a- 


stake. Binding and tying \ikewise 
differ in degree ; binding serves to pro- 
duce adhesion in all the parts of a body ; 
tying only to produce contact in a single 
part: thus when the hair is bound, it is 
almost enclosed in an envelope: when it 
is fed with a string, the ends are left to 
hang loose. 

Now are our brows 5und with victorious wreaths, 


Our stern alarms are chang‘d to merry meetings. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


A fluttering dove upon the top they tie, 
The living mark at which their arrows fly. Dayven. 

A similar distinction is preserved in 
the figurative use of the terms. - A bond 
of union is applicable to a large budy 
with many component parts; a fe of 
affection marks an adhesion between 
individual minds. 

As yature’s ttes decay ; 

As duty, love, and honour fail tu sways ; 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 


Still gather strength, and force uuwilling awe. 
oe Go.psMIta. 


TO BIND, OBLIGE, ENGAGE. 


BIND, v. To bind, tie. OBLIGE, 
in French obiiger, Latin obligo, com- 
pounded of ob and Ago, signifies w 
tie up. ENGAGE, in French en- 
gager, compounded of en or tn and 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind by 
means of a pledge. 7 
__ Band is more forcible and coercive 
then oblige ; oblige than engage. .-We 
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are bound by an oath, obliged by cir 
cumstances, and engaged by promises. 
Conscience binds, prudence or neces- 
sity obliges, honour and principle en- 
age. A parent is dound no less by the 
faw of his conscience, than. by those of 
the community to which he belongs, to 
provide fur his helpless offspring. Po- 
liteness obliges men of the world to pre- 
serve a friendly exterior towards those 
for whom they have no regard. When 
we are engaged in the service of our 
king and country, we cannot shrink 
from our duty without exposing our- 
selves to the infamy of all the world. 
We dbind a man by a fear of what may 
befall him ; we oblige him by some im- 
mediate urgent motive; we engage him 
by alluring offers, and the prospect of 
gain. A debtor is bound to pay by 
virtue of a written instrument in law ; 
he is obliged to pay in consequence of 
the importunate demands of the cre- 
ditor; he is engaged to pay in conse- 
quence of a promise given. A bond is 
the strictest deed in law; an obligatton 
binds under pain of a pecuniary loss : 
an engugement is mostly verbal, and 
rests entirely on the rectitude of the 
parties. 
Who can be bourd by any sulemn vow 
Yo do a murd’rous deed? | ~SHAKSFEARK. 
No man is commanded or vbliged to obey bes ond 
his power UTH. 
While the Israelites were appeariug in (God's 
honse, Gud himself engages to keep and defend 
theirs. Sours. 


BISHOPRIC, DIOCESE. 


BISHOPRIC, compounded of bishop 
and rtck or reich empire, signifies the 
empire or government of a bishup. 
DIOCESE, in Greek ctornote, com- 
pounded of dea and o«ew to administer 
throughout, signifies the district within 
which a government is administered. 

Both these words describe the extent 
of an episcopal jurisdiction; the first 
with relation to the person who offici- 
ates, the second with relation to the 
churge. There may, therefore, be a 
bishopric either where there are many 
dioceses or ho diocese ; but according to 
the import of the term, there is pro- 

rly no dtocese where there is no 

8 ic. - When the jurisdiction is 
mvcrely titular, as in countries where the 
Catholic religion is not recognised, it is 
a btehopric, but not a diocese. On the 
other hand, the dtshopric of Rome, or 
that of an archbishop, comprehends all 
the dioceses of the subordinate bishops, 


BLAME. 


Hence it arises that when we speak 
of the ecclesiastical distribution of a 
country, we term the divisions dishop- 
rics; but when we speak of the actual 
office, we term it a diocese. England 
is divided into a certain number of 
lnshoprics, not dtoceses. Every bishop 
visits his diocese, not his bishopric, at 
stated intervals. 


TO BLAME, CENSURE, CONDEMN, 
REPROVE, REPROACH, UPBRAID. 


BLAME, in Freneh blamer, is con- 
nected with blemtr to blemish, signifying 
to find a fault or blemish, CENSURE 
(v. To accuse, censure). CONDEMN, 
in Latin condemno, from con and dam- 
num loss or damage, signifies literally 
to inflict a penalty or to punish by a 
sentence. REPROVE, from the Latin 
reprobo, signifies the contrary of prubo 
to approve. REPROACH, trom re 
and proche near, s'gnifies to cast back 
upon or against another: and UP- 
BRAID, from up and braid or breed, to 
breed or hatch against one. 

The expression of an unfavourable 
opimion of a person or thing is the 
common idea in the signification of these 
terms. To dlume is simply to ascribe 
a fault to: to censure is to express dis- 
approbation : the former is less personal 
than the latter. The thing more than 
the person is blamed; the person more 
than the thing is censured. The action 
or conduct of a person in any particular 
may be flamed, without reflecting on 
the individual; but the person is di- 
rectly censured for that which is faulty 
in himself. 


Blame not thy clime, nor chide the distant sun ; 
The sua is innocent, thy clime absolved. You a4. 


He hopes he shall uot be cen wred for unnecessary 
warmth upon such a subject Cowrer. 


Venial or unquestionable faults, or 
even things that are in themselves 
amiable, may be the subject of blame, 
but positive faults are the subject of 
censure. A person may be blamed for 
his good nature, and censured for his 
negligence. 

But I’m much to blame ; 


I humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
For too much loving you. SHARSPRARE. 


He would be sorry to stand suspected of having 
aimed his ceasures at any purticular school. His 
objections are such as naturally apply themselves 
tu schouls in general. Ww 


Persons are blamed in general or 
qualified terms, but are censured in 
terms more or less harsh. 
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Now blame we must the nurselings or the nurse? 
The children crouked, twisted «and deformed, 
Through want of care, or her whose winking eve 
And slumbering oscitaucy mar the brood. 

CowPrEnr. 


Though ten times worse themselves, you'll frequent 


View 
Those who with keenest rage will censure you. 
. Pitt. 


Condeman, \ike blame, though said of 
personal matters, has more reference to 
the thing than the person; but that 
which is condemned is of a more serious 
nature, and produces a stronger and 
more unfavourable expression of dis- 
pleasure or disapprobation, than that 
which is blamed 

Glen. And with 
A risen sigh he wisheth you in heav'n, 

Hot, And you in hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoken of. 

Glen. 1 blame him not; at my nativity . - 


The front of heav'n was fall of fiery shapes. 
SHAKSPEARE 


For her the judgment, umpire in the strife, 
Condemns, approves, and, with a faithful voice, 
Guides the decision of a doubtful choice. Cowper. 
Blame and condemn do not necessarily 
require to be expressed in words, but 
censure must always be conveyed in 
direct terms, 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan 


He shared in the pluudcr, but pitied the man. 
CowPeER. 


Would you have me applaud to the world what 
my heart must internally coniemn?  GoLpsmits. 


’Twere pity to offend 

By useless censure whom we canuut mend, 
Cowper. 
Reprove is even more personal than 
censure. A reproof passes from one 
individual to another, vor to a certain 
number of individuals ; censure may be 

public or general. 

I again find, Sir, proceeded he, that you are guilty 


of the same offence for which you once had my re- 
proof. GoLpsMITH, 


Censure is the tax which a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. ADDISON. 

Censure is frequently provoked by 
ill-nature or some worse feeling, or dic- 
tated by ignorance, as the censures of 
the vulgar. 


And ag a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring tu the skies ; 

He tried each art, reproe'd each dull delay, 

Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
GoLpsmrri. 


A man thus armed (with assurance), if his words 
or actions are at any time misinterpreted, tetires 
within himself, and from a consciousness of his own 
integrity, assumes force eno@gh to despise the litle 
censures of ignorance or malice. SPECTATOR, 


Reproaching and upbratding are as 
much the acts of individuals as reprov- 
ing, but the former denote the expression 
of personal feelings, and may ‘be just or 
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unjust; the latter is presumed to be 
divested of all personal feelings. 


In all terms of reproof, when the seutence ap- 
pears to arise from persousal hatred or passion, it is 
not then made the cause of mankind, but a misun- 
derstanding between two persons. STEELE. 
The prince repites: “ Ah! cease, divinely fair, 
Nor add repruuches to the wounds I bear.” = Pop. 
Have we not known thee slave} Of all the host, 


The man who acts the least uplruids the se 
OPE. 


. Reproaches are frequently dictated by 
resentment or self-interest, upbruidings 
by contempt or wounded feelings. 


I soon perceived by the loudness of her voice and 
the bitterness of her repruaches, that nu Money was 
to be had from her ledger. GOLDSMITH. 


He came with less attendance and show thau if 
he had been an ordinary messenger from a governor 
of a proviuce, heace it is that we se often Hud Hiin 


upbraided with the meanness of his origin. 
SHERLOCK. 


Blame, condemn, reproach, and up- 
braid, are applied to ourselves with the 
same distincuon. 

I never receive a letter from you without great 
pleasure aud a very strong seuse of your generosity 


and friendship. which I heartily Liane myself fur 
not cultivating with more care. JOHNSON, 
Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
he iruitless hours, but neither selt-condemntng. 
MILTON. 
The very regret of being surpassed in any valuable 
quality by a person with the same abilities as our- 
selves, will reproach our own laziness, and even 
shame us ipto un.tution. RoGEzs 
I was beginning to grow tender and to upbiaid 
my elf; especially after having areamt two uigiits 
ayo that 1 was wits you. BoswE Lu. 
Reproof and censure are most pro- 
perly addressed to others: in the fullow- 
ing example, censure, as applied to 
one’s self, 18 not so suitable as G/ume or 
condemn. 
If | was put to deline modesty, I should call it the 
reflection oi ap ingepuous mind either when it hag 
comimitied ap action fur whieh he censures (blames 


ox condemns) himseli, or fancies he is exposed tu the 
censure of others. SPECTATOR. 


BLAMELESS, IRREPROACHABLE, UN- 


BLEMISHED, UNSPOTTED, OR 
SPOTLESS. 
BLAMELESS signifies literally 


void of blame (v. To blame). IRRE- 
PROACHABLE, that is, not able to 
be reproached (v. To blame). UN- 
BLEMISHED, that is, without blemish 
(v. Blemish)... UNSPOTTED, that is, 
without spot (vy. Blemish). | 
Blameless is less than trreproachatle ; 
what is blameless is simply free from 
blame, but that which is trreproachable 
cannot be blamed, or have any reprogch 
aituched to it. It is good to say of a 
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man that he leads a blameless life, but 
it 1s a high encomium to say that he 
leads an trreproachable life: the former 
is but the negative praise of one who 1s 
known only ior his harmlessness ; the 
latter is the positive commendation of 
aman who is well known for his in- 
tegrity in the different relations of 
society. 

The sire of gods, and all th’ ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the farthest main, 


Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace 
The feasts of Zthivpia’s blameless race. Pove. 


Take particular care that your amusements be of 
an trreprvachable kind. Bra. 

Unblemished and unspotted are ap- 
plicable to many objects besides that 
uf personal conduct; and when applied 
to this, their original meaning suthi- 
ciently points out their use in distinction 
frum the two former. We may say of a 
man that he has an trreprouchable or 
an unblemished repulatiun, and wr- 
spotied or spotless purity of life. 
Bat now those white eeblent-A'd manners, whence 
The faulitug ports took thear .u.deu ave, 


Ae found nu more amid these iron times. 
THussun. 


But the good man, whuse soul is pure, 

Caspote , regular, and tree 

From ad the agly stains of lust and viilany, 

Of merzy and of pardon sure, 

Looks through the darkness of the gloomy night, 
And sees the davuing of a glorious day. PuMFRET, 


Hail, rev rend priest! To Phabus’ awful dome 
A supphant Lirom great Atiides come. 
Uuransom d here, receive the 8, utfess tair, 


Accept the hecatumb the Greeks prepare. Pops. 


BLEMISH, STAIN, SPOT, SPECK, 
LAW. 


BLEMISH. is connected with the 
French dlémir to grow pale. STAIN, 
in French lecndre, old French desteindre, 
Latin tingo to dye. SPOT, not im- 
probably connected with the word apid, 
Latin sputum, and the Hebrew spad 
to adiuere as something extraneuus, 
SPECK, in Saxon specce, Hebrew 
supuch two unite, or ww auhere as a tetter 
onthe skin. FLAW, in Saxon flok, 
Juece, German fleck, low Gerinan fluk or 
plakke a spot or a fragment, a piece, 
which isconnected with the Latin plaga, 
Greek wAnyq a strip of land, or a stripe, 
a wound in the body. 

In the proper sense blemish is the 
generic, the rest specific: a stain,a sput, 
speck, and flaw, are blemishes, but there 
are likewise many blemishes which are 
neither status, spots, specks, nor flaws, 
Whatever takes off from the seemliness 
of appearance is a blemish. In works 
of art the slightest dusiness of eclour, or 
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want of proportion, isa blemish. A 
stain or spot sufficiently characterizes 
itself, as that which is superfluous and 
out of its place. A speck is a small 
spot; and a flaw, which is confined to 
hard substances, mostly consists of a 
faulty indenture on the outer surface. 
A blemish tarnishes ; a stain spoils; a 
spol, speck, or fluw disfigures. A 
blemish is rectified, a statn wiped out, 
u spot or speck removed. 

AH these terms are employed figu- 
ratively. Even an imputation of what 
is Improper in our moral conduct is a 
blemish in our reputation: the failings 
of a good man are sO many spots or 
specks in the bright hemisphere of his 
virtue: there are some vices which affix 
a stair on the character of nations, as 
well as of the individuals who are guilty 
ofthem. In proportion to the excel- 
lence or purity of a thing, so is any 
flaw the more easily to be discerned. 


_ Itis impossible for authors to discover beauties 
in one another's works: they have eyes only for 
spots and blemishes. ADDISUN. 


By lenzth of time 
The seurf is worn away of each committed crime ; 
No speck is lett of their habitual stains, 


But the pure ether of the soul remains. © Drypen. 


There are many who appland themselves for the 
singularity of their judg veut, which has searched 
deeper than others, and found a yaw in what the 
generality of maukiud have admired. Appisox, 


BLEMISH, DEFECT, FAULT. 


BLEMISH, v. Blemish, stain. DE- 
FECT, in Latin defectus, participle of 
deficiv to fall short, signifies the thing 
falling short. FAULT, from faz/, in 
French faute, from fatliir, in German 
gefehlt, participle of fehlen, Latin fallo 
tu deceive or be wanting, and He- 
brew repul to fall or decay, signifies 
what is wanting to truth or propriety. 

Blemish respects the exterior of an 
object : defect consists in the want of 
some specific propriety in an object; 
faulé conveys the idea not ouly of some- 
thing wrong, but. also of its relation to 
the author. There is a blemish in fine 
china; a defect in the springs of a 
clock ; and a.fuwdt in the contrivance. 
An accident may cause a blemesh in a 
fine painting; the course-of nature 
may occasion a defect in a person's 
speech; but the carelessness of the 
workman is evinced by the faudts in the 
workmanship. A blemish may be easier 
remedied than a defect is corrected, or 
a fault repaired. 
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There is another particular which may be reck- 
ovued among the blemishes, or rather the false bean- 
ties, of our English tragedy: I mean those particular 
speeches which are commonly known by the name 
ot rants. ADrIsum, 


It has been often remarked, though not without 
wonder, that a man is more jealous of his natural 
than of his moral qualities ; perhaps it will no louger 
appear strange, if it be considered that natural de- 
fects are of necessity, and moral of ch.ive. 

Hawkesworrs. 


The resentment which the discovery of a fault or 
folly produces must bear a certain proportion to our 
pride. JOHNSON. 


TO BLOT OUT, EXPUNGE, RASE OR 
ERASE, EFFACE, CANCEL, OBLI- 
TERATE. 


BLOT is in all probability a variation 
of spot, signifying to cover over with a 
blot. EXPUNGE, in Latin expungo, 
compounded of ex and pungo to prick, 
signifies to put out by pricking with any 
sharp instrument. ERASE, in Latin 
erasus, participle of erado, that is e and 
rado to scratch out. EFF ACE. in French 
effacer, compounded of the Latin e and 
Jucto to make, siynifies literally to make 
or put out. CANCEL, in French can- 
céller, Latin cancello, from cancelli 
lattice-work, signifies to strike out with 
cross lines. OBLITERATE, in Latin 
obliteratus, participle of obltero, com- 
pounded of 06 aud déiera, signifies to 
cover over letters. 

All these terms cbviously refer to 
characters that are impressed on bodies; 
the three first apply in the proper sense 
only to that which is written with the 
hand, and bespeak the manner in which 
the action is perfermed. Letters are 
blotted out, so that they cannot be seen 
again: they ure expunged, so as to 
signify that they cannot stand for any- 
thing; they are erased, so that the space 
may be re-occupied with writing. The 
three last are extended in their applica- 
tion to other characters formed on other 
substances: efface is general, and does 
not designate either the manner or the 
object: inscriptions on stone may he 
effaced, which are rubbed off so as not 
to be visible: cancel is principally con- 
fined to written or printed characters ; 
they are cancelled by striking through 
them with the pen; in this manner 
leaves or pages of a book are cancelled 
which are no longer to be reckoned: 
obliterate is said of all characters, but 
without defining the mode in which they 
are put out; letters are obliterated 
which are in any way made illegible. 
E-fface applies to images, or the repre- 
sentations of things; in this manner 
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the likeness of a person may be effaced 
from a statue; cancel respects the sub- 
‘ect which is written or printed; ob/7 
terate respects the single letters which 
constitute words. . Efface is the conse- 
quence of some direct action on the 
ing which is effaced ; in this manner 
writing may be effaced from a wall by 
the action of the elements: cancel is 
_ the act ofa person, and always the fruit 
of design: obdtieraie is the fruit of ac- 
cident and circumstances in general ; 
time itself may obisterate characters on 
a wall or on paper. 
The metaphorical use of these terms 
is dasily deducible from the preceding 
explanation : what is figuratively de- 
scribed as written in a book may be said 
to be Slotted ; thus our sins are blotted 
out of the book by the atoning blood of 
Christ: when the contents of a book 
are in part rejected, they are aptly de- 
scribed as being expunyed; in this 
manner the free-thinking sects expunge 
every thing from the Bible which does 
not suit their purpose, or they expunge 
from their creed what does not humour 
their passions. When the memory is 
represented as having characters im- 
pressed, they are said to be erused when 
they are, as it were, directly taken out 
and occupied by others : in this manner, 
the recollection of what a child has 
learned is easily erased by play; and 
with equal propriety sorrows may be 
said to effare the recollection of a per- 
son's image from the mind. From the 
idea of striking out or canceliing a debt 
in an account-book, a debt of gratitude, 
or an obligation, is said to be cancelled. 
As the lmeaments of the face corre- 
sponde: to written characters, we may 
say that all traces of his former great- 
ness are obliterated. 
If virtne is of this amiable nature, what can we 
think of those who can look .upou it with an eye of 
hatred aud ill-will, and can suffer themselves, frum 


their aversion for a party, to blut out all the merit of 
the person who is engaged in it? ADDISON. 


1 believe that any person who was of age to take 
4 part in public concerns forty years ago (if the in- 
termediate were erpunged from his memory) 
would hardly credit his senses when he sbould 
hear that an army of two bundred thousand men was 
kept up in this i Burr. 


Mr. Waller used to say he would race any line ont 
of his poem which did svt imply sume motive to 
virtue. ‘ Wats. 
Yet the best bloed by learuing is refin'd 
And virtee arms the solid mind: 
Whiist vice will stain the noblest race, 

Yet these are they the world 


Aud esets new wisdom. 


pronounces wise ; 
The world, which carcels nature's right and tte 


O.Lpiswortn. 


BODY. 


| ‘The ‘transferring of the scene from Sicily to the 
court of King Arthur must have had.a very plearing 
effect, before the fabulous maj. sty of that court was 
quite obitterated. Tyawaitt. 


BLOW, STROKE. 


BLOW probably derives the meaning 
ia which: it is here taken from the 
action of the wind, which it resembles 
when it is violent. STROKE, from 
the word strike, denotes the act of 
striking. 

Blow is used abstractedly to denote 
the effect of violence; stroke is em- 


ployed relatively to the person producing 


that effect. A blow may be received by 
the carelessness of the receiver, or by a 
pure accident; but strokes are dealt 
out according to the design of the giver. 
Children are always in the way of 
getting blows in the course of their 
play, and of receiving strokes by way 
of chastisement. A ddvw may be given 
with the hand, or with any flat sub- 
stance ; a stroke is rather a long drawn 
blow given with a long instrument, like 
a stick. Slows may be given with the 
tlat part of a sword, and sérokes with a 
stick. 

The advance of the human mind towards any 


object of laudable eae may be compared to the 
progress of a’ body driven by a hone. JOHNSON. 


Penetrated to the heart with the recollection of his 
behaviour, and the unmerited pardon he had met 
with, Thrasyppus was proceeding to execute venge- 
ance on himself, by rushing on his sword, when 
Pisistratus again interposed, and seizing his hand, 
stopped the siruke. CUMBERLAND. 


Blow is seldom used but in the proper 
sense ; slroke sometimes figuratively, as 
a stroke of death, or a stroke of fortune. 

This declar.-ion was a stroke which Evander had 


neither skill to elude, nor furce to resist 
HawEeswortu. 


BODY, CORPSE, CARCASS. 


BODY is here taken in the imprope: 
sense for a dead body. CORPSE, from 
the Latin corpus a body, has also been 
turned trom its derivation, to signify 4 
dead body. CARCASS, in French 
carcasse, 18 compounded of caro and 
cassa vtta, signifying flesh without life. 

Body.is applicable to either men or 
brutes, corpse to men only, and carcass 
to brutes only, unless when taken in a 
contemptuous sense. When speaking 
of any particular person who is deceased, 
we should use the simple term body; 
the body was suffered to lie too long un 
buried : when designating its condition 
as lifeless, the term corpee is preferable ; 
he was taken up as a corpse when 


BOLD. 
designating the body as a lifeless lump 


separated from the soul, it may be cha-_ 


racterized (though contemptuously) as 
a carcass ; the fowls devour the carcass. 


A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renew'd 

My fright, and then these dreadful words ensued: 

Why dost thou thus my buried body rend? 

O! spare the corpse of thy unhappy ieee 
RYDEN, 


On the bleak shore now lies th’ abandon’d king. 
A headless carcass, and a nameless thing. DaypEn. 


BOLD, FEARLESS, INTREPID, UN- 
DAUNTED. 
BOLD, »v. Audacity. FEARLESS 


signifies without fear: v. To apprehend. 
INTREPID, compounded of en priva- 
tive, and ¢repidus trembling, marks the 
total absence of fear. UNDAUNTED, 
compounde'l of uz privativeand daunted, 
from the Latin dumitatus, participle of 
demttare to subdue or tame with fear, 
signifies unimpressed or unmoved at the 
prospect of danger. 

Roldness is a positive characteristic 
of the spirit; fearlessness is a negative 
state of the mind, that is simply an 
absence of fear. A person may be bold 
through feuressness, but he may he 
fearless without being bold ; he may be 
Jeaurless where there is no apprehension 
of danger or no cause for apprehensicn, 
but he is bold only when he is conscious 


or apprehensive of danger, and prepared: 


to encounter it. A man may be feurless 
in a state of inaction; he is bold only 
in action, or when in a frame of mind 
for action. : 


Such unheard of prodigies hang o'er us 


As make the boldest tremble. Youn. 
The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock. THomson. 


Intrepidity is properly a mode of 
fearlessness, undauntedness a mode of 
boldness in the highest dévree, dis- 
played only on extraordinary occasions ; 
he is tntrepid who has no fear where the 
most fearless might tremble ; he is un- 
daunted whose spirit is unabated by 
that which woul 
heart yield. IJnérepidsty may be shown 
either in the bare contemplation of 
aangers— 


A man who talks with enfrepidity of the monsters 


ol the wilderness, while they are out of sight. wi | 
tvadily confess his antipathy w a mole, a weavel, or 
‘a frug. Thus he goes on without avy reproach from 
his own refiections JomNsan. 


or in the actual encountering of danzers 
in opposing resistance to force. 


They behaved with the greatest intrepidity. and 
gave proofs of a true British spirit. Lozano Hawke. 


make the stoutest- 
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Undauntedness is the opposing actua. 

resistance to a force which is calculated 

to strike with awe. | 

His party, press’d with numbers, soon grew-faint, 

Aud would have left their charge an easy prey; . 

Whilst he alone, undaunted at the odds; 


Though hopeless to escape, fought well and bravely. 
Rowe. 


BOOTY, SPOIL, PREY. 


Tues words mark a species of cap- 
ture. BOOTY, in French dbztin, 
Danish bdbytte, Dutch duyt, Teutonic 
beute, probably comes from the Teutonic 
bat a useful thing, denoting the thing 
taken for its use. SPOIL, in French 
adépoutlle, Latin spolium, in Greek 
oxvroy, signifying the things stripped 
off from. the dead, from ovAaw, Hebrew 
salal to sporl. PREY, in French proie, 
Latin preda, is not improbably changed 
from prendo, prendo, or prehendo to 
lay hold of, signifying the thing seized. 

Booty and spotl are used as military 
terms in attacks on an enemy, prey in 
cases of particular violence. The sol- 
dier gets his booty ; the combatant his 
spous ; the carnivorous animal his prey. 
Booty respects what is of personal ser- 
vice to the captor; spot/s whatever serves 
to designate his tr.umph ; prey includes 
whatever gratifies the appetite and is to 
be consumed. When a town is taken, 
soldiers are too busy in the work of de- 
struction and mischief to carry away 
much dooty; in every battle the arms 
and personal property of the slain enemy 
are the lawful spozds of the victor; the 
hawk pounces on his prey, and carries 
it up to his nest. Greediness stimu- 
lates to take booty ; ambition produces 
an eagerness for spoils ; a ferocious ap- 
petite impels to a search for prey. 
Among the ancients the prisoners of 
war who were made slaves constituted 
a part of their booty ; and even in later 
periods such a capture was good booty, 
when ransom was paid for those who 
could liberate themselves. Among 
some savages the head or limb of an 
enemy constituted part of their spozls. 
Among cannibals the prisoners of war 
are the prey of the conquerors. 


One way a band select for forage drives 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine 
From a fat meadow ground, or fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, 
Their booty. MILrTox 
’T was in the dead of night, when sleep repairs 

Oar bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector’s ghost before my sight appears .. 

A bloody shroud he seem'd, and bath'd in tears, 
Unlike that Hector who returnd from toils 


Of war, triumphant in Baciau spoils, Davran 
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The wolf, who frum the nigutly fold 
Forth drags the bleating prey, ne’er drank her milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece. THomson. 


Booty and prey are often used in an 
extended and figurative sense. Plun- 
derers obtain a rich booty ; the diligent 
bee returns loaded with his booty. It 
is necessary that animals should become 
a prey to man, in order that man may 
not become a prey tothem ; every thing 
in nature becomes a prey tv another 
thing, which in its turn falls a prey to 
something else. All is change but 
order. Man isa prey to the diseases of 
his body or his mind, and after death to 
the worms. 

When they had finally determined ou a State re- 
source trom churen bovty, they came, on the ldth of 


April, 1,90, to a sulemn resoiution on the subject. 
Burke. 


fil fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates aud men decay. 
; ; GoLD; MITH, 


BORDER, EDGE, RIM OR BRIM, 
BRINK, MARGIN, VERGE. 


BORDER, in French bord or bor- 
dure, Teutonic bord, is probably cun- 
nected with bret, board, signifying a 
stripe in shape like a board. EDGE, 
in Saxon ege, low German egge, hiyh 
German ecke a point, Laiin acres, Greek 
axn sharpness, signifies a sharp point or 
line. RIM, in Saxon rama, gh Ger- 
man rakmen a frame, rieven a thony, 
Greek pupa a tract, from pvo to draw, 
signifies a line drawn round. BRIM, 
BRINK, are but variations of rim. 
MARGIN, in French marge, Latin 
margo, probably cumes from mure 
the sea, as it is mostly connected 
with water. VERGE, from the Latin 
virga, signifies a rod, but is here used 
in the improper sense for the extremity 
of an object. 

Of these terms, border is the least de- 
finite point, edge the must su, 77m and 
brink are species of edge ; murgin and 
verge are species of border. A border 
is a stripe, an edge is a line. The bor- 
der lies at a certain distance from the 
edge; the edge is the exterior termi- 
nation of the surface of any substance. 
Whatever is wide enough to admit of 
any space round its circumference may 
have a burder; whatever comes to a 
narrow extended surface has an edge. 
Many things may have both a burder 
and an edge; of this description are 
caps, gowns, carpets, and the. lke; 
ethers have a border, but no edge, as 


BORDER. 


lands ; and others have an edge, but nc 

border, as a knife or a table. A rim 

is the edge of any vessel; the brim is 

the exterior edge of a cup; a drink is 

the edge of any precipice or deep place ; 

a margin is the border of a book or a 
iece of water; a verge is the extreme 
order of a place. 

So the pnre limpid stream, when foul with stain — 

Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

Works its If clear, aud as it ruus refines, 


Till by degrees the crystal mirror shiues, 


Reflects each flower that on its border grows. 
ADDISON. 


Methought the shilling that lay upon the table 
reared itself upon its edye, and turning its face to- 
wards me, opened its mouth, ADDISON, 


But Merion's spear o'erteok him as he flew, 

Deep in the beliy's rim an entrance found 

Where sharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
Pore. 


As I approach the precipice's brink, 
So steep, so terrible, appears the depth. 
LANSDOWNS. 


By the sea’s margin, on the watery strand, 
Thy monument, ‘lhemistocles, stall stand. 
CumMBERLAND 


To the earth’s utmost verge I will pursue him ; 
No place, though e’er sv haly, shall protect him. 
Riwe 


BORDER, BOUNDARY, FRONTIER, 
CONFINE, PRECINCT. 


BORDER, v. order, edge. BOUN-~ 
DARY, from to bound (v. To bound), 
expresses what bvunds, binds, or con- 
jines. FRONTIER, French /rontiére, 
from the Latiu /rons a forehead, sig- 
nities the fore part, or the commence- 
ment of any thing. CONFINE, in 
Latin con/inis, compounded of con or 
vem and fints an end, signifies an end 
nexttv anend. PRECINCT, in Latin 
precinctum, participle of precingo, 
that is, pre and cingo to enclose, sig- 
nifies any enclosed place. 

Border, boundury, frontier, and con- 
Jines are all applied to countries or tracts 
of land : the durder is the outer edge or 
tract of land that runs along a country, 
it is nustly applied to countries running 
in a line with each other, as the borders 
of England and Scotland; the bdoun- 
dary is that which bounds or limits, as 
the boundartes of countries or provinces ; 
the Jrontier is that which hes in the 
front or forms the entrance into a 
country, as the /ronizers of Germany or 
the frontiers of France; the confines 
are the parts lying contiguous to others, 
as the conjines of different states or 
provinces. The term border is em- 
piyed in describing those parts which 
form ‘the borders, us to dwell on the 


BOUND. 


borders, or to run alopg the borders. 
The term boundary is used in speaking 


of the extent or limits of places; it 


x0ngs to the science of geography to 
describe the boundaries of countries. 
The frontiers are mostly spoken of in 
relation to military matters, as to pass 
the frontiers, to tortify frontier towns, 
to guard the frontiers, or in respect to 
one’s passage from one country to 
another, as to be stopped at the /fron- 
tiers. The term confines, like that of 
borders, is mostly im respect to two 
places; the border is mostly a line, 
but the confines may be a point: we 
therefore speak of going along the 
borders, but meeting on the con/ines. 


The Tweed runs from east to west, on the borders 
of Seotland. GurTHRIE. 


The Thames rises on the confines of Gloncester- 
shire. GUTHRIE, 
The term border may be extended in 
its application to any space, and bown- 
dary to any limit. Con/ines is also 
figuratively applied to any space in- 
cluded within the confines, as the eon- 
Jines of the grave; precinct is properly 
any space which is encircled by some- 
thing that serves as a girdle, as to be 
within the prectucts of a court, that is 
within the space which belongs to, or 
1s under the control of a court. 
Mrnalcas, whom the larks with many a lay 
Had call’d from slumber at the dawn of day, 
By chance was roving through a burdering dae, 


And heard the swaius their youthful woes bewail. 
Sir Wm. Jones. 


The Carthaginians discovered the Fortunate Is- 
Jands, pow known by the name of the Canaries, the 
utmost boundary of ancient navigation. RosEeRTsoN, 


High on a rock fair Thryvessa stands, 


Our utmost frontier on the Pylian lands. Pops. 
You are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confines. - SHAKSPEARE, 


And now, 
Throngh all restraint broke loose, he wings his way. 
Not far off heav’n in the precincts of light. 
MILTON, 


TO BOUND, LIMIT, CONFINE, CIR- 
CUMSCRIBE, RESTRICT. 


BOUND comes from the verb bind, 
signifying that which dinds fast, or 
close to an object. LIMIT, from the 
Latin dimes a landmark, signifies to 
draw a Jine which is to be the exterior 
line or limit. CONFINE signifies to 
bring within confines (v. Border). 
CIRCUMSCRIBE, in Latin circum- 
scribo, is compounded of circum and 
scribo to write round, that is, to de- 
scribe a line round. RESTRICT, is 
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Latin restrictum, participle of restringo, 
compounded of re and stringo, signifies 
to keep fast back. : 

The four first of these terms are em- 
ployed in the proper sense of parting 
off certain spaces. Bound applies tc 
the natural or political divisions of the 
earth: countries are bounded by moun- 
tains and seas; kingdoms are often 
bounded by each other; Spain is 
bounded on one side by Portugal, on 
the other side by the Mediterranean, 
and on a third side by the Pyrenees. 
Limit applies to any artificial boun- 
dary: as landmarks in fields serve to 
show the /imzts of one man’s ground 
from another; so may walls, palings, 
hedges, or any other visible sign, be 
converted into a limit, to distinguish 
one spot from another, and in this 
manner a field is said to be limtted, 
because it has /2mits assigned to it. To 
confine is to bring the mits close 
together; to part off one space abso- 
lutely from another: in this manner we 
confine a gar.ien by means of walls. 
To ctrcumscribe is literally to surround : 
in this manner a circle may ct7cum- 
scribe a square ; there is this difference, 
however. between confine and ctrcum- 
scribe, that the former may not only 
show the limits, but may also prevent 
egress and ingress; whereas the latter, 
which is only a line, is but a simple 
mark that limtts. 

From the proper acceptation of these 
terms we may easily perceive the ground 
on which their improper acceptation 
rests: to bound is an action suited to 
the nature of things, or to some given 
rule: in this manner our views are 
bounded by the objects which intercept 
our sight. 


Past hours, 

Ifnot by guilt, yet wound us by their flight 
If folly bowads our prospect by the grave. 

Or we bound our desires according 
to the principles of propriety. 
They, whom thou deiynest to inspire, 
Thy science learn, to bound desire. 

To limtt, confine, and circumscribe, 
all convey the idea of an action more or 
less involuntary, and controlled either 
by circumstances or by persons. To 
lamit is an affair of discretion or neces- 
sity; we /imtt our expenses because we 
are limited by circumstances. 

Ordiaary expense ought to be limited hy a man’s 
estate. Bacon. 

Things may be /¢mited to one or many 
points or objects. | 


Youne. 


GREEN. 


BOUNDLESS. 


The operations of the mind are not, like those of 
the hands, Kerted to one -individual object, but at 
ence extended to a whole species. BaRsreLer. 

Conjine conveys the same idea to a still 
stronger degree: what is confined is not 
only brought within a /¢me?, but is kept 
to that demzt, which it cannot pass; in 
this manner a person confines himself 
to a diet which he finds absolutely 
necessary for his health, or he is con- 
fined in the size of his house, in the 
choice of his situation, or in other 
circumstances equally uncontrollable ; 
hence the term confined expresses also 
the idea of the dimits being made 
narrow as well as impassable or un- 
changeable. Therefore to confine is 
properly to bring within narrow imtés ; 
it is applied either to space, as 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to 
a place. Bacon. 
or to the movements of the body or the 
mind. 


M. chanical motions or operations are cunjined to 
a na.row circle of Jow and litule things. Bagreer. 


My passion is too strong 
In reason’s narrow bounds to be consin'd 
WANDESFORD. 
To circumscribe is to limit arbitra- 
rily, or to bring within improper or 
inconvenient dimes. 


It is much to be lamented that amuny all denomi- 
nations of Christians, the unchantable spirit has 
prevailed of uowarrantably cireumserth-ng the terms 
of Divine grace within a narrow circle of their own 
drawing. Buatn. 

Sometimes circumscribing is a matter 
of necessity resulting from circum- 
stances, as a person is circumscribed in 
his means of doing good who cannot do 
all the good he wishes. 

Therefore must his chuice be circumc<cri!ed 
Unto the voice and yielding of his body 
Whereof he’s head. SHAKSPEARE. 

To restrict is to exercise a stronger 
degree of control, ur to impose a harder 
necessity, than either of the other terms : 
a person is restricted by his physician 
to a certain portion of food in the day. 

It is nut necessary to teach men to thirst after 
power: but it is very expedient that by moral instruc- 
tions they should be taught, aud by their civil in- 
sti-utions they should be compelled, to pat mauv 


restrictions upon the immoderate exercise of ‘t. 
. _ Biacxstone, 
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BOUNDLESS, UNBOUNUVED, UN- 
| LIMITED, INFINITE. 


BOUNDLESS, or without bounds, 
is applied te objects which admit of 
no bounds to be made or conceived by. 
us. UNBOUNDED, or not daunded, 

_.8 applied to that which might be 


BOUNDS. 


bounded. UNLIMITED, or not &mited, 
applies to that which might be /imtted. 
INFINITE, or not finite, applies. to 
that which in its nature admits of no 
bounds. 

The ocean is a boundless object so 
long as no bounds to it have been dis- 
covered; desires are often unbounded 
which ought always to be bounded ; 
power is sometimes unismited which 
would be better Amzted; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom all 
Jinvie beings proceed. 

And see the country far diffus’d around 


One boundless blush, ofe white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms. Tomson, 


The soul requires enjoyments more sublime, 
By space unbounded, undestroy d by time. Jrenywns., 


Gray’s curiosity was unlimited, and his judyment 
cultivated. JOHNSON. 


In the wide fields of nature the sight wanders up 
and down without confinement,and is ted with an 
tastnite Variety of images. ADDISON. 


BOUNDS, BOUNDARY. 


BOUNDS and BOUNDARY, from 
the verb bound (v. To bound), signify 
the line which sets.a dound, or marks 
the extent to which any spot of ground 
reaches, 

Bounds is employed to designate the 
whole space including the outer line that 
confines: boundary comprehends only 
this outer line. Bounds are made tor 
a local purpose; boundary for a poli- 
tical purpose: the master of a school 
prescribes the bounds beyond which the 
scholar is not to go; the parishes 
throughout England have their boun- 
dartes, which are distinguished by 
marks; fields have likewise their bown- 
daries, which are commonly marked out 
by a hedge or a ditch. Bounds are 
temporary and changeable; doundarics 
permanent and fixed: whoever has the 
authority of prescribing 6ounds for others, 
may in like manner contract or extend 
them at pleasure; the boundaries of 
places are seldom altered but in con- 
sequence of great political changes. 

So when the swelling Nile contemns her buvunds, 

And with extended waste the valleys drowns, 

At length her ebbing streams resign the field, 

Aad tou the pregoant soil a tenfold harvest yield. 
CisBER. 

Alexander did not in his progress towaris the East 
advance beyoad the banks of the rivers that fall 
into the Indus, which is now the western boundary 
of the vast continent of India. KosgRtson. 

In the figurative sense bound or 
bounds is even more frequently used 
than boundary: we speak of setting 
bounds, or keeping within bounds; but 
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to know a boundary : it is necessary oc- 
casionally to set bounds to the inor- 
dinate appetites of the best disposed 
children, who cannot be expected to 
know the exact bosmdury for indul- 
gence. 


There are bounds within which our coneern for 
worldly success must be confined. Buatr, 


It is the proper ambition of heroes in literature to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by discovering 
and conquering new regions of the intellectual world. 

JOHNSON. 


BRAVE, GALLANT. 


BRAVE, in German brav, Welsh 
braw, signifies good, but in the French, 
&c. it has the same meaning as in 
English: bravery was looked upon as 
the highest virtue. GALLANT, in 
French galant, from the Greek aya\\w 
to adorn, signifies distinguished either 
by splendid dress or splendid qualities. 

These epithets, whether applied to 
the person or the action, are alike ho- 
nourable; but the latter is a much 
stronger expression than the former. 
Gulluntry is extraordinary bravery, or 
bravery on extraordinary occasions: the 
brave man goes willingly where he is 
commaniled; the gallun¢ man leads on 
with vigour to the attack. Bravery is 
common to vast numbers and whole 
nations; gallantry is peculiar to indi- 
viduals or particular bodies: the brave 
man bravely defends the post assigned 
him; the gallant man volunteers his 
services in cases of peculiar danger: a 
man may feel ashamed in not being 
considered brave; he feels a pride in 
being looked upon as gallant. To cail 
ahero druve adds little or nothing to 
his character; Lut to entitle him ga/- 
lant adds a lustre to the glory he has 
acquired. = 

The brave unfortunate are our best acjuainutance. 
FRANCIS. 


Death is the worst; a fate which all must try, 
And for our country ’tis a bliss to die. 
The ean man, though slain in fight he be, 


Yet leaves his nation safe, his children free. Pore. 


TO BRAVE, DEFY, DARE, CHAL- 
LENGE. 


BRAVE, from the epithet brave (v. 
Brave), signifies to act the part of a 
fearless man. DEFY, in French défer, 
1. e. de privative and fier to trust, not to 
trust or set any store by, to set at 
nought. DARK, in Saxon dearran, 
dyrran, Franconian, &c. odurren, thor- 
ven, Greek Oappey, signifies to be bold, 
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or have the confidence to do. CHAL- 
LENGE is probably changed from the 
Greek cadew to call. 

To brave is with bravery to resist or 
meet the foree of any opposing power ; 
as the sailor braves the tempestuous 
ocean, or in the bad sense, a man braves — 
the scorn and reproach of the world; so 
things personified may brave. | 

Joining in proper union the amiable and the esti- 
mable qualiti-s, in one part of our character we 
shall resemble the flower that smiles in spring; in 


another the firmly-rvoted tree, that braves the winter 


storm. Briar, 


To defy is to hold cheap that which 
opposes itself as it respects persons; 
there is often much insolent resistance 
in defiance, as a man defies the threats 
of his superior. 

The description of the wild ass in Job is worked 
up i..to no small sublimity, merely by insisting on 
his freedom, and his setting mankind at defiance. 

KHuRKE, 

In respect to things, it denotes a reso- 

lution to bear whatever may be inflicted. 


The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point, App1soNn. 


To dare and to challenge have more 
of provocation than resistance in them; 
he who dares and challenges provokes or 
calls on another to do something. To 
dare is an informal act, performed either 
by words or deeds ; as to dare a person 
to come out, to dare him to leave his 
place of retreat: tochallenge is a formal 
act, performed by words ; as to challenge 
another to fight, or to engage in any 
contest. ; 


I judge it improper to dare the en:my to battle 


any longer. Hoon. 
Time, I dare thee to discover 
Such a youth, and such a lover. Drypen. 


But while the 2:ring mortal o'er the flood 

Kais'd his high notes and challeng'd every god; 
With envy Triton heard the noble strain, 

And whelm’d the bold musician in the main. Pere. 


Daring may sometimes be performed 
by actions, and braving sometimes by 
words; so that by the poets they are 
occasionally used one for the other. 

Troy sunk in flames I saw (nor could prevent), 
And Ilium from its old foundations rent— 
Rent like a mountain ash, which dar’d the winds, 


And stood the sturdy strokes of lab’ring hinds, 
DRYDEN, 


Pore. 


There Ereuthalion brav'd us in the field, 
Proud Areithuus’ dreadful arms to wield. 


BRAVERY, COURAGE, VALOUR. 


BRAVERY denotes the abstract 

uality of brave (v. Brave). COU- 

AGE, in French courage, comes from 

cesur, in Latin cor the heart, which is 
L 2 
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the seat of courage. VALOUR, in 
French valeur, Latin valor, from valeo 
to be strong, signifies by distinction 
strength of mind. | 
Bravery lies in the blood; courage 
lies in the mind: the latter depends on 
the reason; the former on the physical 
temperament: the first is a species of 
instinct ; the second is a virtue: aman 
is brave in proportion as he is without 
thought ; he has courage in proportion 
as he reasons or reflects. Bravery is of 
utility only in the hour ofattack or con- 
test ; courage is of service at all times 
and under all circumstances: bravery 
is of avail in overcoming the obstacle 
of the moment ; courage secks to avert 
the distant evil that may possibly arrive. 
Bravery is a thing of the moment, that 
is or is not, as circumstances may fa- 
vour; it varies with the time and season: 
courage exists at all times and on all 
occasions, The brave man who fear- 
lessly rushes to the mouth of the cannon 
may tremble at his own shadow as he 
passes through a churchyard, or turn 
pale at the sight of blood: the coura- 
geous man smiles at imaginary dangers, 
and prepares to meet those that are real. 
It is as possible for a man to have cou- 
rage without bravery, as to have bravery 
without courage. Cicero showed no 
marks of personal dravery as a com- 
mander, but he displayed his courage 
when he laid open the treasonable pur- 
poses of Catiline to the whole seuate, 
and charged him to his face with the 
crimes of which he knew him to be 


guilty. 
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The Athenian government continued in the same 
state till the death of Codrus, the seventeenth and 
last king, a prince more renowned for his bravery 
than his furtune. ; POTTER. 


With as mach ambition, as great abilities, and 
more acquired knowledge than Czsar, he (Holing- 
broke) wanted only his courcge to be as successful. 

; GoLpsmIT# 

Valour is a higher quality than either 
bravery or couruge, and seems to par- 
take of the grand characteristics of 
both; it combines the fire of bravery 
with the determination and firmness of 
courage: bravery is most fitted for the 
soldier and all who receive orders; cou- 
rage is most adapted for the general 
and all who give command; valour for 
the leader and framer uf enterprises, 
and all who carry great projects into 
execntion: Oravery requires to. 
guided; courage 1s equally fitted to 
command or obey; valour directs and 
executes. ‘Bravery has most relation to 


BREACH. 


danger; courage and valour include in 
them a particular. reference to action: 
the brave man exposes himself; the 
courageous man advances to the scene 


of action which is before him; the 


valiant man seeks for occasions to act. 
The three hundred Spartans who de- 
fended the Straits of Thermopyle were 
brave. Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
Regulus returning to Carthage, Titus 
tearing himself from the arms of the 
weeping’ Berenice, Alfred the Great 
going into the camp of the Danes, were 
courugeous. Hercules destroying mon- 
sters, Perseus dehivering Andromeda, 
Achilles running to the ramparts of 
Troy, and the knights of more modern 
date who have gone in quest of extra- 
ordinary adventures. are all entitled to 
the peculiar appellation of valiant. 


This lrave man, with long resistance, 


Held the cumbat doubtful. Rowe. 


Oh! when I see him arming for his honour, 

His country, and his gods, that martial fire 

That mounts his courage, kindies even me! 
Drynen. 


True valour, friends, on virtue fuunded strong, 
Meets al) events alike. MALLET. 


BREACH, BREAK, GAP, CHASM. 


BREACH and BREAK are both 
derived from the same verb break (v, 
To break), to denote what arises from 
being broken, in the figurative sense of 
the verb itself. GAP, from the English 

, signifies the thing that gapes or 
canis “open. CHASM, in “Greek 
xacpa from yaw, and the Hebrew 
guhah to be open, signifies the thing 
that has opened itself. 

The idea of an opening is common to 
these terms, but they differ in the na- 
ture of the opening. A breach and a 
gap are the consequence of a violent 
removal, which destroys the connexion ; 
a break and a chasm may arise from 
the absence of that which would form a 
connexion. A breach in awallis made 
by means of cannon; gaps in fences 
are commonly the effect of some yiolent 
effort to pass through; a break is made 
in a page of printing by leaving off in 
the middle of a line; a chasm is left in 
writing when any words in the sentence 
are omitted. A breach and a chasm 
rae id imply a larger opening than a 
break or Bap. A gap may be made in 
a knife; a drcach is always made in the 


_walis of a buiiding or. fortification: the 


clouds sometimes separate. so as tu leave 
small dreake ; the ground is sometimes 


BREAK. 


so convulsed by earthquakes as to leave 
frightful chasms. | 


A mighty breach is made: the rooms conceal’d 
Appear, aud all the palace is reveai’d. Drypen. 
Considering. probably, how much Homer had been 
disfigured by the arbitrary compilers of his works, 
Virgil. by his will, obliged Tucca and Varius to add 
ee nor so mueh as fill up the breaks he had 
left ia his poem. Wats. 


Down the hedge-row path 
We hasten home, and only slack our speed 
To gaze a moment at the custom’d gap. 


_ Breach, chasm, and gup, are figura- 
tively applied to other objects with the 
same distinction ; as a breach of friend- 
ship, or of domestic harmony ; a gap in 
nature or time; and a chasm in our 
enjoyments. ° 
Or if the order of the world below 

Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 


Give me that minute when she made her vow. 
Drypen. 


The whole chasm in nature, from a plant to a 
man, is filled up with diverse kinds of creatures. 
ADDISON, 


Horpis, 


When breach of faith join’d hearts does disengage, 
The calmest temper turns to wildest rage. LEE. 


-TO BREAK, RACK, REND, TEAR. 


BREAK, in Saxon brecan, Danish 
and low German breken, high German 
brechen, Latin frango, Greek Bonyyupt, 
Bonxyyw, Chaldee perak to separate. 
RACK comes from the same source as 
break; it is properly the root of this 
word, and an onomatopeeia, conveying a 
sound correspondent with what is made 
by breaking : rak in Swedish, and racco 
in Icelandic, signify a breaking of the 
ice. REND is in Saxon sArendan, 
hreddun, low German ritan, high Ger- 
man reissen to split, Greek pyoow, He- 
brew rangnah to break in_ pieces. 
TEAR, in Saxon taeran, low German 
tiren, hizh German zerren, is an in- 
tensive verb from zzehen to pull, Greek 
rpvw, reipw to bruise, Hebrew for to 
split, divide, or cleave. 

The forcible division of any substance 
is the common characteristic of these 
terms. Breuk is the generic term, the 
rest are specific: every thing rucked, rent, 
or torn, is broken, but not vice versa, 
Break has however a specific meaning, 
in which it is comparable with the others. 
Breaking requires less violence than 
either of the others: brittle things may 
be broken with the slightest touch, but 
nothing can be racked without inten- 
tional violence of an extraordinary kind. 
Glass is quickly broken; a table is 
racked. Ward substances only are 
broken or racked ; but every thing of a 
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soft texture and composition may be 
rent or torn. Breaking is performed 
by means of a blow; racking by that of 
a violent concussion or straining; but. 
rending and tearing are the conse- 
jee of a- pull or a sudden snatch. 
ny thing of wood or stone is broken ; 
any thing of a complicated structure, 
with hinges and joints, is racked ; cloth 
is rent, paper is torn. Rend is some- 
times used for what is done by design ; 
a tear is always faulty. Cloth is some- 
times rent rather than cut when it is 
wanted to be divided; but when it is 
torn it is injured. To tear is also used 
in the sense not only of dividing by vio- 
lence that which ought to remain whole, 
but separating one object from another ; 
as to /ear any thing off, or out, &<. 
She sigh’d, she sobb’d, and furious with despair, 


She rent her garments, and she tore her hair. 
DRYDEN. 


In the moral or figurative application, 
break denotes in general a division or 
separation more or less violent of that 
which ought to be united or bound; as 
to break a tie, to break an engagement, 
er promise. To rack is a continued 
action ,; as to rack the feelings, to place 
them in a violent state of tension. To 
rend is figuratively applied in the same 
sense as in the proper application, to 
denote a sudden division of what has 
been before whole; as to rend the heart, 
to have it pierced or divided as it were 
with grief; so likewise to rend the air 
with shouts. To fear is metaphorically 
employed in the sense of violently sepa- 
rating objects from one another which 
are united; as to ¢ear one's self from 
the company of a friend. 


But out affection ! 
All hond and pnivilege of nature break. . 
' SHAKSPEARE. 


Long has this secret struggled in my breast ; 
Long has it rack d and reat my tortured bosom. 
SMITR. 


The people rend the skies with loud applause, 
And heaveu can hear no other name but yours. 
DrvypeEn. 


Who would not bleed with transport for his country, 
Tear every tender passion from his heart? 
THomaon, 


TO BREAK, BRUISE, SQUEEZE, _ 
POUND, CRUSH. 7 


BREAK,v. Todreak, rack. BRUISE, 
in French driser, Saxon brysed, not im- 
probably from the same source as press. 
SQUEEZE, in Saxon cwysin, iow 
German qutetsen, quoesen, Swedish 
quesa, Latin quatto, to shake, or pro- 
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duce a-concussion, signifies to press close. 
POUND, in Saxon puntan, is not im- 
probably derived by a change of letters 
from the Latin tundoto bruise. CRUSH, 
in French écraser, is most probably only 
a variation of the word squeeze, like 
crash, or squash, | : 
Break always implies the separation 
of the component parts of a body ; drxzse 
denotes simply the destroying the con- 
tinuity of the parts. Hard brittle sub- 
stances, as glass, are broken ; soft pulpy 
substances, as flesh or fruits, are brutsed. 
The operation of bruising is performed 
either by a violent blow or by pressure ; 
that of squeezing by compression only, 
Metals, particularly lead and silver, may 
be drutsed ; fruits may be either brutsed 
er squeezed. In this latter sense bruzse 
applies to the harder substances, or in- 
dicates a violent compression; squeeze 
is used for soft substances or a gentle 
compression. The kernels of nuts are 
bruised ; oranges or apples are squeezed. 
To pound is properly to brutse in a 
mortar so as to produce a separation of 
parts ; to crush is the most violent and 
destructive of all operations, which 
amounts to the total dispersion of all 
the parts of a body, What is broken 
may be made whole again; what is 
bruised or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and consistency: what 
is pounded is only reduced to smaller 
parts for convenience; but what is 
crushed is destroyed. When the wheel 
of a carriage passes over any body that 
yields to its weight, it crushes it to 
powder. 
Dash my devoted bark J ye surges break it, 
“fis for my ruin that the tempest rises! 


Yet lab’ring well his little spot of ground, 

‘Some seatt’ring pot-herbvs here and there he found ; 

Which, cultivated with his daily care, 

And bruis'd with vervain, were his daily fare. 
Dryves. 

He therefore first among the swains was found 

To reap the produce of his labour'd ground, 

And squeeze the combs with golden liquor crow n’d. 
Daypen. 


Aud where the rafters on the columns meet, 

We push them headlong with our arms and fect: 
own goes the iop at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are piecemeal torn, or pounded into death. 


Rows, 


. Drynen. 
Such were the sufferings of our Lord, so great and 
#) grievous as none of us are in any degree able to 
undergo. That weight onder which be crouched, 
would cruhus. TiLorson, 
In the figurative sense crush marks a 
total annihilation: if a conspiracy be 
not crushed in the bud, it will prove 
fatal to tie power which has suffered it 


Ts Grtsh rebellion every way is just. | Dancy. 
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TO BREAK, BURST, CRACK, SPLIT. 


BREAK, ». To break, rack. BURST, 
mn Saxon beorstan, bersten, byrsten, 
low German batsten, basten, high Ger- 
man bersten, old German bresten, 
Swedish brysta, is but a variation of 
break. CRACK is in Saxon cearctan, 
French, craquer, high German kracken, 
low German kraken, Danish krakke, 
Greek xpexey, which are in all proba- 
bility but variations of break, &c. 
SPLIT, in Dutch spit, Danish sp’ttten, 
low German splieten, nigh German 
spalten, old German :pilten, Swedish 

lita, which are all connected with the 

erman platzen to burst, the Greek 
oradvocopnt to tear or split, and the 
Hebrew pelah to separate, palect or 
palety to cut in pieces. | 

Break is the general term, denoting 
any separation or coming apart with 
more or less force; the rest are parti- 
cular modes, varied either in the cir- 
cumstances of the action or the object 
acted upon. To break does not specify 
any particular manner or form of action ; 
what is broken may be broken in two or 
more pieces, broken short or lengthwise, 
and the like: to burst is to break sud- 
denly and with violence, frequently also 
with noise. 

In various proofs of emphasis and awe 
He spoke his will, and trembling uations heard: 
Witness, ye billows, whose returning tide, 


Breaking the chain that fastened it in air, 


Swept Egypt. Young. 


Time this vast fabric for him built (and doom’d 
With him to fall), now bursting o'er his head 
His lamp, the sun extinguish’d, from beneath 
The form of hideous darkness calls his sons 
Youre, 

Every thing that is exposed to ex- 
ternal violence, particularly hard sub- 
stances, are said tu be broken ; but hollow 
bodies, or such as are exposed to tension, 
are properly said to burst. 


The brittle stee', uofaithful to his hand, 


Broke short. lore. 
Atoms and systems into ruin hurld, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. ~~ kore. 


In the sense of making a way or 
opening, the same distinction is pre- 
served. | 


Ambitious thence the manly river breaks, 

And gathering many a fluod, and copious fed 

With all the mellowed treasures of the sky, . 
Winds in progressive majesty along. Tmomson 


The torrent burst over the walls, sweeping away 
the imay:s of every saint that were placed there to. 
oppose it. _ ~Brvpors. 

So likewise in application to moral. 
objects.. _ ae : 


-BREED. 


. Your luxary might bréck all bounas: 
Plite, tables, horses, stewards hounwig, 
Might swell your debts, 


oe Now the distemper'd mind | 
- Has lost that concord of harmonious puwers 
Which forms the soul of happiness; and all 
ig off the poise within; the pas.ions all 
Tromsox, 


Fave burst their bounds. 

To crack and split are modes of break- 
tng lengthwise: the former in applica- 
tion to hard or brittle objects, as clay, 
or the things made of clay ; the latter in 
application to wood, or that which is 
made of wood. Breaking frequently 
causes an entire separation of the com- 
ponent parts, so as to destroy the thing ; 
cracking and splitting are but partial 
separations. 


And let the weighty roller run the round, 

To smuoth the vurface of th’ unequal ground; 

Lest cruck’d with summer heats the flooriny flies, 

Or sinks, and through the crannies weeds urise. 
Dryven. 


Ist meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes, add water to the sea? 
While in his mean, the ship splits on the rock, 
Which industry and courage might have saved. 
SHAEK:PEARE, 


TO BREED, ENGENDER. 


BREED, in Saxon bredan, Teutonic 
oreetan, is probably connected with bra- 
fen to roast, heing an operation prinei- 
pally performed by fire or heat. EN- 
GENDER, compounded of en and 
gender, from genitus, participle of gagno, 
signifies to lay or communicate the seeds 
for production. 

These terms are properly employed 
for the act of procreation To breed is 
to bring into existence by a slow ope- 
ration: to engender is to be the author 
or prime cause of existence. So, in the 
metaphorical sense, frequent quarrels 
ure apt to breed hatred and animosity : 
the levelling and inconsistent conduct 
of the higher classes in the present age 
serves to engender a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and assumption in the inferior 
order. Whatever breeds acts gradually ; 
whatever engenders produces immedi- 
ately as cause and effect. Uncleanliness 
breeds diseases of the body; want of 

occupation breeds those of the mind: 
playing at chance games engenders a 
love of money. | 

. The strong desire of fame breeds several vicious 
habitein the mind, ApDDIAon. 
__. Eve’s dream is full of those high. conceits, engen- 


deriag pride, which, we are told, the: Devil endea- 
Soames instil: into her. Appison. 
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BREEZE, GALE, BLAST, GUST, 
STORM, TEMPEST, HURRICANE. — 


Aut these words express the action 
‘ fthe wind, in different degrees and under _ 
different circumstances. BREEZE, in 
Italjan brezza, is in all probability an 
onomatopeia for that kind of wind pe-. 
culiar to Southern climates. GALE is 
probably connected with cali and yell, 
denoting a sonorous wind, BLAST, 
in German g¢dlaset, participle of blusen, 
signifies properly the act of blowing, but 
by distinction it is employed for any 
strong effort of blowing. GUST is 
immediately of Icelandic origin, and 
expresses the phenomena which are 
characteristic of the Northern climates ; 
but in all probability it is a variation of 
gush, signifying a violent stream of: 
wind. STORM, in German sfturm, from 
storen, to put in commotion, like -gust, 
describes the phenomenon of Northern 
climates. TEMPEST, in Latin ftem- 
pestas, or tempus a time or season, de- 
scribes that season or sort of weather 
which is most remarkable, but at the 
same time most frequent, in South- 
ern climates. HURRICANE has been 
introduced by the Spaniards into Eu- 
ropean languages from the Caribbee 
Islands ; where it describes that species 
of tempestuous wind most frequent in 
tropical climates. 

A breeze is gentle; a gale is brisk, 
but steady : we have breezes in a calm 
summer's day; the mariner has favour- 
able gales, which keep the sails on the 
stretch. A dlast is impetuous: the ex- 
halations of a trumpet, the breath of 
bellows, the sweep of a violent wind, 
are blasts. A gust is sudden and ve- 
hement: gusts of wind are sometimes 
so violent as to sweep every thing 
before them while they last. Storm, 
tempest, and hurricane, include other 
particulars besides wind. A storm 
throws the whole atmosphere into com- ° 
motion; itis a war of the elements, in 
which wind, rain, hail, and the like, con- 
spire to disturb the heavens. Tempest 
isa species of storm which has also 
thunder and lightning to add to the con- 
fusion. Hurricane is a species of storm 
which exceeds all the rest in violence 


‘and duration. aot 


ss @radual sinks the fvecxs 
Iuto a perfect calm. _.. “Pwowe 
3 ‘What happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here from Olt Verune? a 
_ ‘Sramerz at 


* 
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duce a-concussion, signifies to press close. 
POUND, in Saxon punian, is not im- 
probably derived by a change of lettere 
from the Latin éundoto bruise. CRUSH, 
in French écraser, is most probably only 
a variation of the word squeeze, like 
crash, or squash. | 

_ Break always implies the separation 
of the component parts of a body ; brazse 
denotes simply the destroying the con- 
tinuity of the parts. Hard brittle sub- 
stances, as glass, are broken ; soft pulpy 
substances, as flesh or fruits, are brutsed. 
The operation of bruising is performed 
either by a violent blow or by pressure ; 
that of squeezing by compression only. 
Metals, particularly lead and silver, may 
be bruised ; fruits may be either bruised 
or squeezed. In this latter sense bruise 
applies to the harder substances, or in- 
dicates a violent compression ; squeeze 
is used for soft substances or a gentle 
compression. The kernels of nuts are 

brutsed ; oranges or apples are squeezed. 
To pound is properly to brutse in a 
mortar so as to produce a separation of 
parts; to crush is the most violent and 
destructive of all operations, which 
amounts to the total dispersion of all 
the parts of a body. What is broken 
may be made whole again; what is 
bruised or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and ccnsistency : what 
is pounded is only reduced to smaller 
parts for convenience; but what is 
crushed is destroyed. When the wheel 
of a carriage passes over any body that 
vields to its weight, it crushes it to 
powder. 
Dash my devoted bark! ye sarges break it, 
"Tis for my ruiu that the tempest rises! 


Yet lab’ring well his little spot of ground, 

Some seatt’ring pot-herbs here and there he found ; 

Which, cultivated with his nese | care, 

And bruis’é with vervain, were his daily fare. 
Drvven. 

He therefore first among the swains was found 

To reap the produce of his labour'd ground, 


And squeeze the combs with golden liquor crow n'd. 
Dryven. 


Aud where the rafters on the columns meet, 

We push them headlong with our arms and fect: 
Down goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are piecemeal torn, or pounded into death. 


Rows, 


Duypen, 


Sach were the sufferings of our Lord, so greut and 
# gripyous as none of us are iv any degree able to 
undergo. That weight under which he crouched, 
would crush us. TH.1.0TSON 

In the figurative sense crush marks a 
total annihilation: if a conspiracy be 
not crushed in. the bud, it will prove 


fatal to tue power which bas suffered it 


Tv eresh rebettion every way is just. ' Darcy. 
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TO BREAK, BURST, CRACK, SPLIT. 


BREAK, ep. To break, rack. BURST, 
mn Saxon beorstan, bersten, byrsten, 
low German batsien, basten, high Ger- 
man ersten, old German bresien, 
Swedish &rysfa. is but a variation of 
break. CRACK is in Saxon cearctan, 
French craquer, high German kracken, 
low German kraken, Danish krakke, 
Greek cpexecy, which are in all proba- 
bility but variations of break, &c. 
SPLIT, in Dutch sp/st, Danish sp'ttten, 
low German splieten, high German 
spalten, old German :pilten, Swedish 
7 haa which are all connected with the 

erman platzen to burst, the Greek 
oradvoconm to tear or split, and the 
Hebrew pelah to separate, palect or 
palely to cut in pieces. 

Break is the general term, denotiny 
any separation or coming apart with. 
more or less force; the rest are parti- 
cular modes, varied either in the cir- 
cumstances of the action or the object 
acted upon. To breuk does not specify 
any particular manner or form of action ; 
what is broken may be broken wn two or 
more pieces, broken short or lengthwise, 
and the like: to burst is to break sud- 
denly and with violence, frequently also 
with noise. | 
In various proofs of emphasis and awe 
He spoke his will, and trembling nations heard: 
Wituess, ye billows, whose returning tide, 


Breaking the chain that fastened it in air, 


Swept Egypt. Young, 


Time this vast fabric for him built (and doom’d 
With him to fall), now dursting o'er his head 
His lamp, the sun extinguish'd, from beneath 
The form of hideous darkness calls his suns 
Young. 

Every thing that is exposed to ex- 
ternal violence, particularly hard sub- 
stances, are said to be broken ; but hollow 
bodies, or such as are exposed to tension, 
are properly said to burst. 


The brittle stee’, uofaithful to his Land, 


Broke short. lore. 
Atoms and systems into ruin hurld, 
And now a bubbie burst, and now a world. — bore. 


In the sense of making a way or 
opening, the same distinction is pre- 
served, 


Ambitious thence the manly river breaks, . 

Aud gathering many a fi and copious fed 

With all the mellowed treasures ofthe sky, 
Winds in progressive majesty along. Taomson 


The torrent berst over the walls, sweeping away 
the images of every saint that were placed there to: 


oppose it, . Burrows. 
So likewise in application to moral 


BREED. 


. Your hagary might dréck all bounas: 
Plate, tables, horses, stewards honda, 


Might swell your debts, Gay. 


eas Now the distemper'd mind 

Has lost that concord of harmonious powers 
Which forms the soul of happiness ; und all 
ig off the puise within; the passions all 


Have burst their bounds. Tomson, 


To crack and split are modes of break- 
tng lengthwise: the former in applica- 
tion to hard or brittle objects, as clay, 
or the things made of clay ; the latter in 
application to wood, or that which is 
made of wood. Breaking frequently 
causes an entire separation of the cum- 
ponent parts, so as to destroy the thing ; 
cracking and splitting are but partial 
separations, 


And let the weighty roller run the round, 

To smvoth the surface of th’ unequal ground; 

Lest crack'é with summer heats the flooriny flies, 

Or sinks, und through the crannies weeds iirise. 
Daypen. 


Is"t meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes, add water to the sea? 
While in his mean, the ship splits on the rock, 
Which industry and courage might have saved. 
SHAK:PEARE, 


TO BREED, ENGENDER. 


BREED, in Saxon bredan, Teutonic 
oreetan, is probably connected with bra- 
ten to roast, heing an operation princi- 
pally performed by fire or heat. EN- 
GENDER, compounded of en and 
gender, trom genitus, participle of g¢gno, 
signifies to lay or communicate the seeds 
for production. 

These terms are properly employed 
for the act of procreation To breed is 
to bring into existence by a slow ope- 
ration: to engender is to be the author 
or prime cause of existence. So, in the 
metaphorical sense, frequent quarrels 
are apt to breed hatred and animosity : 
the levelling and inconsistent conduct 
of the bigher classes in the present age 
serves to engender a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and assumption in the inferior 
order. Whatever breeds acts gradually ; 
whatever engenders produces immedi- 
ately as cause and effect. Uncleanliness 
breeds diseases of the body; want of 

occupation dreeds those of the mind: 
playing at chance games engenders a 
love ofmoney, | 


‘The strong desire of fame breeds several vicious 
habitein the mind. =A ISON. 
_ Eve's dream is full of those high conceits, engen- 


deviag pride, which, we are told, the Vevil ea- 
woatlles taints her. — Appison. 


‘BREEZE. 15. 
BREEZE, GALE, BLAST, GUST, 
STORM, TEMPEST, HURRICANE. 


Aut these words express the action 
‘ fthe wind, in different degrees and under - 
different circumstances. BREEZE, in 
Italjan brezza, is in all probability an 
onomatopeia for that kind of wind pe- 
culiar to Southern climates. GALE is 
probably connected with call and yell, 
denoting a sonorous wind. BLAST, 
in German g¢dlaset, participle of blusen, 
signifies properly the act of blowing, but 
by distinction it is employed for any 
strong effort of blowing. GUST is 
immediately of Icelandic origin, and 
expresses the phenomena which are 
characteristic of the Northern climates ; 
but in all probability it is a. variation of 
gush, signifying a violent stream of. 
wind. STORM, in German sfurm, from 
storen, to put in commotion, like gust, 
describes the phenomenon of Northern 
climates. TEMPEST, in Latin tem- - 
pestas, or tempus a time or season, de- 
scribes that season or sort of weather 
which is most remarkable, but at the 
same time most frequent, in South- 
ern climates. HURRICANE has been 
introduced by the Spaniards into Eu- 
ropean languages from the Caribbee 
Islands ; where it describes that species 
of tempestuous wind most frequent in 
tropical climates. 

A breeze is gentle; a gale is brisk, 
but steady : we have breezes in a calin 
summer's day; the mariner has favour- 
able gales, which keep the sails on the 
stretc). <A dlastis impetuous: the ex- 
halations of a trumpet, the breath of 
bellows, the sweep of a violent wind, 
are blasts. A gust is sudden and ve- 
hement: gusts of wind are sometimes 
so violent as to sweep every thing 
before them while they last. Storm, 
tempest, and hurricane, include other 
particulars besides wind. A storm 
throws the whole atmosphere into com- ° 
motion ; it is a war of the elements, in 
which wind, rain, hail, and the like, con-— 
spire to disturb the heavens. Tempest 
is a species of storm which has also. 
thunder and lightning to add to the con- 
fusion. Hurricane is a species of storm 
which exceeds all the rest in violence 
and duration. Bie, Hee 
| ss Gradual sinks the breexe 
Tuto a perfect.calm. | : > SDewosteom, 
Blows you to Padua here from. erona?. 


~. 
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As when fierce Northern Wasts from th’ Alps de- 
se scent, a ee _ 

From his firm roots with struggling gusts to rend 

Au aged eturdy oak, the rustlieg sound 
Grows loud, - - Dengan. 
Through storms and tempests so the sailor drives, 
Whilst every element in combat strives; . 
Loud roars the thunder, fierce the lightning Sies, 
Winds wildly rage, and billows tear the skies. 
| . SsRLKY. 
So where oar wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes descend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole a enh 

, DDISCN 


Gust, storm, and tempest,. which are 
applied figuratively, preserve their dis- 
tinction in this sense. The passions 
are exposed to gusts and storms, to 
sudden bursts, or violent and continued 
agitations ; the soul is exposed to fem- 
pests when agitated with violent and 
contending emotions. , 

Stay these sudden gusts of passion 
That hurry you away. 
1 burn, I burn! The storm that's in my mind 


Kindles my Leart, like fires provoked by wind. 
Lanspown. 


All deaths, al] tortures, in one pang combin’d, 
Are gentle, to the tempest of my mind. THomsoy, 


OWE, 


BRIGHTNESS, LUSTRE, SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 


BRIGHTNESS, from the English 
bright, Saxon breorht, probably comes, 
like the German prachkt splendor, from 
the Hebrew berak to shine or glitter. 
LUSTRE, in French lustre, Latin lus- 
trum a purgation, or cleansing, that is, 
tu make clean or puree SPLENDOR, 
in French splendeur, Latin splendor, 
from splendeo to shine, comes either 
from the Greek ozdnédoc. embers, or 
oxwOnp a spark. BRILLIANCY, from 
brilliant, and bri/ler to shine, comes 
. from the German brille spectacles, and 
the Latin of the middle ages beryllus a 
crystal, | 

Brightness is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms: there cannot he 
lustre, splendor, and brilliancy, without 
brightness; but there may be bright- 
nest where these do not exist. These 


terms rise in sense; édustre rises on. 


brightness, splendor on lustre, and bril- 
liancy. on splendor. Brighiness and 
lustre are applied properly to naturai 
lights; splendor aud brtlliancy have 
been mvre commonly applied to that 
which is artificial or unusual: there is 
always more or less brighiness in the 
sun or moon; there is an occasional 
lustre in all the heavenly bodies when 
Apey shine in their unclouded brighi- 


BRING. 


ness ; there is splendor in the eruptions, 
of flame from a volcano or an-immense 
conflagration ; there is briliancy in. a 
collection of diamonds. There may be 
both splendor and brilliancy in an il- 
lumination: the dor arises from 
the mass and richness of light; the dr#- 
ttancy from the variety and brightness 
of the lights and colours. Brighiness 
may be obscured, Jsstre may be tar- 
nished, splendor and brilitancy dimi- 
nished, a > 

The analogy is closely preserved in 
the figurative application. Brightness 
attaches to the moral character of men. 
in ordinary cases, lus/re attaches to ex- 
traordinary instances of virtue and 
greatness, splendor and brilltancy at- 
tach to the achievements of men. Our 
Saviour is strikingly represented to us 
as the drighiness of his Father's glory, 
and the express image of his person. 
The humanity of the English in the 
hour of conquest adds a lustre to their 
victories, which are either splendid or 
briliiant according to the number and 
nature of the circumstances which render 
them remarkable. 

Earthly honours are both shcrt-lived in their con- 
tinuance, and, while they last, tarnished with spots 
and stains On some quarter or other their bright- 
ness is obscured. But the honour which proceeds 


from God and virtue is unmixed and pure. It is a 
lustre which is derived from heaven. Brain. 


Thomson’s diction is in the highest degree florid 
and luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his 
images and thuughts “ both th-ir lustre and their 
Shade,” such as invests them with spleadur_ through 
which they are not easily discernible. JoHNSUN. 


There is an appearance of brilliancy in the plea 
sures of high life which naturally dazzles the young 
: Caaio, 


TO BRING, FETCH, CARRY. 


BRING, in Saxon bringan, Teu- 
tonic, &c. bringen, old German briggan, 
pringan, bibringen, is most probably 
contracted from beringin, which, from 
the simple ringen or regen fo move, 
signifies to put in motion, or remove. 
FETCH, in Saxon. feccian, is’ not. im- 
probably connected with the word search, 
in French chercher, German suchen, 
Greek Enrav, Hebrew zagnack to send 
for or go after. CARRY, v. To bear, 
carry. | oct | 

To bring is simply to take with one's — 
self from the place where one is; to fetch 


is to go first toa place and then drivig 


a thing; to fetch therefore is a species 
of bringing : whatever is near at hani 
is brought; whatever is at a distance 
must be feiched : the porter at an inn 


BULLD. 


“rings a parcel, a servant who is sent 
sor it fe | 
motion towards the place in which the 

speaker resides ; fetch, a motion both 
to and from; carry, always a motion 
directly from the place or at a distance 
from the place. 
rcel home which his master has sent 
im to fetch ; he carries a parcel from 
home. A carrter carries parcels to and 
from a place, but he does not bring par- 
eels to and from any place. Bring is an 
action performed at the option of the 
agent; fetch and carry are mostly done 
at the command of another. Hence the 
old proverb, ‘“* He who will fetch will 
carry,’ to mark the character of the 
gossip and tale-bearer, who reports what 
_he hears from two persons in order to 
please both parties. 


What appeared to me wonderful was that none of 


the auts-came home without bringizg something. 
ADNISON, 


I have said before that those auts which I did so 
particularly consider fetched their corn out of a 
yarret. ApDISON, 


How great is the hardship of a poor ant, when she 
carries a grain of corn to the gecond story, climbing 
up a wall with her head downwards ! ADDISON. 


TO BUILD, ERECT, CONSTRUCT. 


BUILD, in Saxon bytlian, French 
bitir, German bauen, Gothic boa, bua, 
bygga, to erect houses, from the He- 
brew bajith a habitation. ERECT, in 
- French ériger, Latin erectus, participle 
of ertgo, compounded of e and rego, 
from the Greek opeyw to stretch or 
extend. CONSTRUCT, in Latin con- 
structus, participle of construo, com- 
pounded of con together, and séruo to 
put, in Greek spwvupt, sopew to strew, 
in Hebrew ohrah to dispose or put in 
orJer, signifies to form together into a 
mass. : 

The word build by distinction ex- 


presses the purpose ofthe action; erect- 


' iffdicates the mode of the action ; con- 
struct indicates contrivance in the action. 
What is uzlé is employed for the pur- 
pose of receiving, retaining, or confining ; 
what is erecféd is placed In an elevated 
situation; -what is constructed is put 
together with ingenuity. All that is 
built may be said to be erected or con- 
structed ; but all that is erected or con- 
‘structed is not said’ to be burlt; like- 
wise what is erected is mostly con- 
sivucted, though not vice versa. We 
build from necessity ; we erect for orna- 
ment; we construct for utility and con- 
venience. Houses are burtl?, monuments 
erected, machines are constructed. 


sit. Bring always respects 


A servant brings the 
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| building 


~ Montesquieu wittily observes that by butldi 
professed madhouses, men tacitly insinuate that all 
who are out of their senses are to be found only in 
those places. ra Waxton. 
It is as rational to live in caves till. our own hands — 
have erected a palace, as to reject all knowledge of 
architecture which our understandings will not 
suppiy. ie JomNson. 


From the raft or canoe, which first served to carry 
& savage over the river, to the construction of a vessel 
capable of conveying a numerous crew with safety 
toa distant coast, the progress in improvement is 
immense RopeRrTson. 


BULKY, MASSIVE. 


BULKY denotes having bulk, which 
is connected with our words belly, body, 
bilge, bulge, &c. and the German balg. 
MASSIVE, in French massif, from 
mass, signifies having a mass or being 
like a mass, which is in the German 
masse, Latin massa, Greek paZa dough, 
from pacow to knead, signifying made 
into a solid substance. 

Whatever is dudky has a prominence 
of figure; what is massive has com- 
pactness of matter, The bulky there- 
fure, though larger in size, is not so 
weighty as the massive. Hollow bodies 
frequently have budk; none but solid. 
bodies can be massive. A vessel is 
bulky in its form ; lead, silver, and gold, 
are massive. | 

Iu Milton's time it was suspected that the whole 


creation languished—that neither trees nor animals 


had the height or bulk of th-ir predecessors. 
_ JOHNSON. 


His pond'rou; shield, 
Ethereal temper, mas-y, large, and rouud, 


Behind him cast, MILToN 


BURIAL, INTERMENT, SEPULTURE. 


BURIAL, from bury, in Saxon dirian, 
birtgan, German bergen, signifies in 
the original sense to conceal, INTER- 


MENT, from inter, compounded of in 


and terra, signifies the putting into the 
ground. SEPULTURE, in French 
sépulture, Latin sepultura, from sepul- 
tus, participle of sepelio to bury, comes 
from sepes a hedge, signifying an en- 
closure, and probably likewise from the 
Hebrew saéat to put to rest, or in a state 
of privacy. 

Under burial is comprehended simply 
the purpose of the action; under tn/er-— 
ment and sepulture, the manner as well 
as the motive of the action. We bury 
in order to conceal; tnferment and 
sepulture are accompanied with religious 
ceremonies. Bury.is confined to no 
object or place; we bury whatever we 


deposit in the earth, and wherever we 


please, but exterment and sepuliure 


354 BUSINESS. 


respect only the bodies of the deceased 
when deposited in a_ sacred place. 
Burial requires that the object be con- 
cealed under ground ; interment may be 
used for depositing in vaults. Self- 
murderers were formerly buried in the 
highways; Christians in general are 
burted mn the church-yard; but the 
kings of England were formerly in- 
_terred in Westminster Abbey. 
is a term in familiar use; interment 
serves frequently as a more elegant ex- 
pression ; sepuliure is an abstract term 
confined to particular cases, as in speak- 
ing of the rites and privileges of 
sepulture, 


Let my pale corse the rites of bertal know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below. 


But good Zneas ordered on the shore 

A stately tomb, whose tup a trumpet bore: 

Thus was his friend inferrd, and deathless fame 
Drypen. 


Pore. 


Still to the lofty cape consigns his name. 


Ah! leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear: 
The common rites of sepulture bestow, 

To soothe a father’s aud a mother’s woe ; 
Let their lurge gifts procure an urn at least, 


. And Hector’s ashes in his couutry rest. Pops. 

BUSINESS, OCCUPATION, EMPLOY- 

MENT, ENGAGEMENT, AVOCA- 
TION. 


BUSINESS signifies what makes 
busy, v. Active, busy. OCCUPA. 
TION, from occupy, in French occuper, 
Latin occupo, that is, 06 and capto, sig- 
nifies that which serves or takes pos- 
session of a person or thing to the ex- 
clusion of other things. EMPLOY- 
MENT, from employ, in French emp/lot, 
Latin implico, Greek eprdexe, signifies 
that which engages or fixes a person. 
ENGAGEMENT, v. To attruct. AVO- 
CATION, in Latin avocatio, frum a 
and poco, signifies the thing that calls 
off from another thing. 

Business oceupies all a person's 
thoughts as well as his time and 
powers; occupation and employment 
occupy only his time and strengih: the 
first. is mostly regular, it is the object 
of our choice; the second is casual, it 
depends on the will of another. /n- 
gagement is a partial employment, avo- 
cation a particular engagement : an en- 
gagement prevents us from doing any- 
thing else ; an vocation calls off or pre- 
vents us from doing what we wish. Every 
tradesman has a business, on the dili- 
gent prosecution of which. depends his 
success in life; every mechanic has his 
daily occupation, by. which he main- 


Burial. 


BUSINESS. 


tains his family; every labourer has an. 
employment which is fixed for him 
Bustness and occupation always sup 
pose a serious object, Bustness is some 

thing more urgent and important thas 
occupation: a man of independent for- 
tune has nb occasion to pursue business, 
but asa rational agent he will not be 
contented to be without an occupation. 

bat they are distributed amoug the ¢rewsen, Phere 


they again set innumeruble artists at work, and fur- 
nish business to another mystery. ADDISON, 


Absence of occupation is not rest: 
A mind quite vacaut is a mind distress'd. Cowprr 
Creatures who have the labours of the mind, as 
well as those of the body, to furnish them with em- 
ployments. GuaRDIAN. 
Employment, engagement, and avora- 
tion, leave the object undefined. An 
employment may be a mete diversion of 
the thoughts, and a wasting of the 
hours in some idle pursuit ; a child may 
have its employment, which may be its 
play in distinction from its business : an 
agement may have no higher object 
than that of pleasure ; the idlest people 
have often the most engagemenis ; the 
gratification of curiosity, and the love 
of social pleasure, supply them with an 
abundance of engagements. Avuca- 
tions ‘have seldom a direct trifling ob- 
ject, although it may sometimes be of a 
subordinate nature, and generally irre- 
levant: numerous avorations are not 
desirable; every man should have a 
fixed pursuit, as the business of his life, 
to which the principal part of his time 
should be devoted : avocations therefore 
of a serious nature are apt to divide the 
tune and attention to a hurtful degree. 


I would recommend to every one of my readers the 
keeping a journal of their lives for one week, and 
setting down punctually their whole series of en- 
p vyments during that space of time. Apptson. 


Mr. Baretti being a single man, and enfirely clear 
from all e-gagements, takes the advantage of his 
independence. OHNSON, 


Sorrow ought not to be suffered to increase by 
indulgence, but must give way after a stated time to 
social duties and the cou:mon avocations of life. 

. JonNson. 
A person who is busy has much to at- 
tend to, and attends to it closely : a per- 
gon who is occupted has a full share of 
business without any pressure ; he is op- 
posed to one who is ide > @ person who 
is employed has the present moment 
filled up; he is not in a state of inac- 
tion: the person who is engaged is not 
at liberty to be otherwise employed: his 
time is not his own; he is opposed to. 


one at leisure. 


BUSINESS. 


_ These professors of the rights of men are so bisy 
{a teaching others, that they have not leisure tu learn 
any thing themselves. BURKE. 


The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 
- And, eccepied as earnestly as she, 
‘Though more sublimely, he o'erlooks the world. 
; » . Cowrer, 
Not slothful he, though seeming unempluy'd, . - 
And censur’d oft as useless. Cowper. 


How little must the ordinary ucczpations of men 
seem to one who is engaged in so nuble a pursuit as 
the assimilation of himself to the Deity 

nO * BERKELEY. 


BUSINESS, TRADE, PROFESSION, 
ART. 


BUSINESS, v. Business, occupation, 
TRADE signifies that which emplovs 
the time by way of ¢rade. PROFES- 
SION signifies that which one professes 
todo ART signifies that which is fol- 
lowed in the way of the arts. 

These words are synonymous in the 
sense of a calling, for the purpose of a 
livelihood: business is general, trude 
und profession are particular; all trade 
is business, but all business is not trade. 
Buying and selling of merchandise is 
inseparable from trade; but the ex- 
ercise of ones knowledge and expe- 
rience, for purposes of gain, constitutes 
a business ; when iearning or particular 
skill is required, it is a profession ; and 
when there is a peculiar exercise of ari, 
it is an art: every shopkeeper and 
retail dealer carries on a trade ; brokers, 
manufacturers, bankers, and others, 
carry on business ; clergymen, medical, 
or military men, follow a professton ; 
musicians and painters follow an art. 

Those who are determined by choice to any par- 


ticular kind of business are indeed more happy than 
those who are determined by uceceszity. = ADDISON, 


Some persons, indeed, bythe privilege of their 
birth and quality, are above » common trade and 
profession, but they are not hereby exempted from 
all business, and allowed to live uuprofitably to others. 

‘TLLLOTSUN 


No one of the sons of Adim ought to think him 
self exempt from labour or industry ; those to whom 
birth or fortune may serm to make such an applica- 
tion unnecessary ought to Gud out some calling or 
pr-fession, that they may not lie as a burthen upon 
the species. ADDISON. 


The painter understands bis art... Swirr. 


BUSINESS, OFFICE, DUTY. 


BUSINESS, v. Business, occupation. 
OFFICE, v. Benefit, service. UTY 
signifies what is due or owing one, from 
the Latin debttum, participle of debeo to 
owe, | ? 

Kusiness is that which engages the 
time, talents, and interest of a man; 
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it is what a man proposes to himself: 


uffice is that which a man is called upon 


to do for another ; it is consequently pre- 


scribed by others: duty is that which 
duty prescribes: one follows business, 
fills or discharges an office, and per- 
forms or discharges a duty. As business 
is the concern of the individual, and 
duty is his duty, these terms properly 
‘apply to private matters, as the business 
or duties of life: office, on the other 
hand, being that which -is done for the 
benefit or by the direction of others, it is 
properly applied to public matters. 

It may be observed that men who, from being 
engaged in business, or from their course of life in 


Whatever way, seldom see their children, do not care 
much about them. JOHNSON. 


He discharged all the offices he went through with 


great abilities and singular reputation of integrity. 


CLARENDON. 


Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a 


guide to us in all the duftes of life. ADDISON, 


But the terms may be so qualified that 


the former may be applied to public, 


and the latter to private matters. 


He was in danger of being pursned by his enemies 


in Parliament for having made the peace and endea- — 


voured to stifle the popish plot, and yet sat very 
loose with the King, who tuld Sir William severai 
reasons of that change, whereof one was, his bringing 
the business of the plot into Parliament against his 
absolute command TEMPLE. 


We cannot miss him; he does light our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. SHAKSPFARE. 


Isee and feel sensibly that I am not able to per- 
form those duties as I ought, and as the place re- 
quires l.onD ELLESMERE, 

Business and office are frequently ap- 
plied to that part which a man is called 
to perform ; in which sense buszzess and 
ofice come still nearer to the term duty . 
what belongs to a person to do or see 
done, that is properly his business: a 
person is bound either by the nature of 
his engagements, or by private and per- 
sonal motives, to perform a service for 
another, as the office of a prime minister, 
the office of a friend; that is his office. 
Duty in this application expresses a 
stronger obligation than either of the 
other terms; where the service is en- 
joined by law, or commanded by the 
person, that is a duty, as the clerical 
duties, the duty of a soldier. 

It is certain, from Suetonius, that the Romans 


thought the education of their children a business 
properly belonging to the parents themselves, 


1 


— Bunern., 


But now the feather’d youth their former. bounds 
Ardent disdain, and, weighing oft their wiugs, 
Demand the free possession of the sky. 
This une glad office more, nnd then dissulves — 
Parental love at once, now heedless grown. | ; 
; io ; “THoatson 
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In the first entrance into the troubles he under- 
took the command of a regiment of foot, and per- 
formed the duty of a colonel upon all occasions most 
punctually. _ . Cearzrpon. 


BUSTLE, TUMULT, UPRQAR. 


BUSTLE is probably a frequentative 
of busy. TUMULT, in French tumulte, 
Latin tumultus, or tumor multus, much 
swelling or perturbation. UPROAR, 
compounded of up and roar, marks the 
act of setting up a roar or clamour, or 
the state of its being so set up. 

Bustle has most of hurry in it; Zu- 
mult most of disorder and confusion ; 
uproar most of noise: the hurried 
movements of one, or many, Cause a 
bustle ; the disorderly struggles of many 
constitute a gumulé; the loud elevation 
- of many opposing voices produces an 
wproar. Bustle is frequently not the 
effect of design, but the natural conse- 
quence of many personscoming tovether : 
tumult commonly arises from 2 general 
effervescence in the minds of a mul- 
titude ; zproar is the consequence either 
of general anger or mirth. A crowded 
street will always be in a bustle con- 
tested elections are always accompanied 
with a great fumult: drinking parties 
make a considerable wproar, in the in- 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth. 

They whu live in the bustle of the world are uot, 
perhaps, the most accnrate observers of the progres- 


sive change of manners in that society in which they 
pass their time. ABERCHOMBY. 


Outlaws of nature! yet the great must use ’em 
Sometimes as necessary touls of tumult. Dryben. 


Amidst the sproer of other bad passions, con 
scienee acts as a restraining power. Brain. 


TO BUY, PURCHASE, BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 


BUY, in Saxon bysgean, Gothic 
bugyan, is in all probability connected 
with the Saxon gebysgod busy, and the 
German beschafftift, trom schaffen to do 
or concern one’s self in a thing, to deal 
init. PURCHASE, in French pour- 
chasser, like the word pursue, puursutvre, 
comes from the Latin persequor, signi- 
fying to obtain by a particular effort. 
BARGAIN, in Welsh dargen. is most 
robably connected with the German 
fieeen to borrow, and burge a surety. 
CHEAPEN is in Saxon ceapan, Ger- 
man kaufen, Dutch, &c. koopen to buy. 
Buy and purchase have a strong re- 
semblance to each other, both in sense 
and application ; but the latter is a term 

_ of more refinement than the former: buy 


CALAMITY. 


may always be substituted for purchase 
without impropriety; but purchase 
would be sometimes ridiculous in the 
familiar application of buy: the. neces- 
saries of life are boughé; luxuries are 
purchased. The characteristic idea of 
buying is that of expending money ac 
cording to a certain rule, and for a par- 
ticular purpose; that of purchasing is 
the procuring the thing by any means- 
some things, therefore, may more pro- 
aed be said to be purchased than 

ought, as to purchase triends, ease, anc 
the like. | 


It gives me very great scandal to observe, wher- 
ever I go, how much skill, in buying all manuer of 
things, there is necessary to defend yourself from 
being cheated, TaTLER. 


Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of theis 
pillage, 
And purchase triends. SHAKSPEARE. 
Buying implies simply the exchange 
of one’s money for a commodity ; bar- 
gaining and cheapening have likewise 
respect to the price: to bargatn is to 
make a specific agreement as to the 
price ; to cheapen is nut only te lower the 
price asked, but to deal in such things 
as are cheap: trade is supported by 
buyers ; barguiners and cheapeners are 
not acceptable customers: mean people 
are prone to bargaining ; poor people 
are obliged to cheapen. | 
So York must sit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 


While his own lands are bargain’d for and suld 
SHAKESPEARE. 


You may see many a smart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, mouldiug it into seweral different 
eccks, examining sometimes the lining. and some- 
times the button, during the whole course of his ha- 
rangue. A deaf man would think he was cheap- 
ening a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the 
fate of the British nation. Appison, 


C 
CALAMITY, DISASTER, MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE, MISHAP. 


CALAMITY, in French calamité, 
Latin calumitas, from calamus a stalk ; 
because hail or whatever injured the 
stalks of corm was termed a calamity. 
DISASTER, in French désastre is 
compounded of the privative des or dis 
and astre, in Latin astrum a star, sig- 
nifying what comes from the adverse in- 
fluence of the stars. MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE, and MISHAP, natu. 
rally express what comes amiss by 
fortune or chance. __ 

The idea of a painful event is com- 


mon to all these terms, but they differ 


- 


CALAMITY. 


in the degree of importance. A cala- 
mity is a great disaster or misfortune ; 
a misfortune a great mischance or mis- 
Aap: whatever is attended with de- 
struction is a calamity ; whatever occa- 
sions mischief to the person, defeats or 
interrupts plans, is a disaster ; what- 
ever is accompanied with a loss of pro- 
perty, or the deprivation of health, is a 
misfortune; whatever diminishes the 
beauty or utility of objects is a mis- 
chance or mishap: the devastation of a 
country by hurricanes or earthquakes, 
or the desolation of its inhabitants by 
famine or plague, are great calamities ; 
the overturning of a carriage, or the 
fracture of a limb, are disasters ; losses 
in trade are misfortunes; the spoiling 
ofa book is, to a greater or less extent, 
a mtischance or mishap. A calamity 
seldom arises from the direct agency of 
man ; the elements,or the natural course 
of things, are mostly concerned in pro- 
ducing this source of misery to men; 
the rest may be ascribed to chance, as 
distinguished from design: disasters 
mostly arise from some specific known 
cause, either the carelessness of persons, 
or the unfitness of things for their use ; 
as they generally serve to derange some 
preconcerted scheme or undertaking, 
they seem as if they were produced by 
some secret influence: misfurtune is 
frequently assignable to no specific 
cause, itis the bad fortune of an indi- 
vidual; a link in the chain of his des- 
tiny ; an evil independent of himself, as 
distinguished from a fault: mischance 
and mtshap are mtsfortunes of com- 
paratively so trivial a nature, that it 
would not be worth while to inquire 
into their cause, or to dwell upon their 
consequences. A calamity is dreadful ; 
a disaster melancholy; « misfortune 
grievous or heavy; a mischance or 
mishap slight or trivial, 

They observed that several blessings had deze- 
nerated into calamitics, aud that several c dantties 


had improved into blessings, accordiny as they fell 
into the posseasiun of wise or foolish men. Appison. 


There ia his noisy mansion, skiil'd to rule, 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, arid every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face. GoLosMITH. 


She daily exercises her benevolence by piyiug 
every misfortune that happens to.every family withia 
her circle of notice. | JoRNsON, 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove. tu tell 
How this mischance the Cyprian Queen befell. ; 

‘ . ‘OPK. 

For. pity’s sake tells undeserv'd mishaps, 
And, their applause to gain, recounts his cla ps. 

ar eR ak) ae Cuercsite. 
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TO CALCULATE, RECKON, COMPUTE, 
COUNT. . 4 
CALCULATE, in Latin calculatus, 
participle of calculo, comes from cal- 
cucus, Greek cas~ a pebble; because 
the Greeks gave their votes, and the 
Romans made out their accounts, by 
little stones ; hence it denotes the action 
itself of reckoning. RECKON, in 
Saxon reccan, Dutch rekenen, German 
rechnen, is not improbably derived from 
row, in Dutch reck, bevause stringing 
of things in a row was formerly, as it is 
now sometimes, the ordinary mode of 
reckoning. COMPUTE, in French 
computer, Latin computo, compounded 
of com and puto, signifies to put together 
in one’s mind. COUNT, in French 
compter, is but a contraction of com- 
puter. ; 

These words indicate the means by 
which we arrive at a certain result, in — 
regard to quantity. To calculate is the 
generic term; the rest denote modes of 
calculating : to calculate denotes any 
numerical operation in general, but is 
particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures; the astronomer cal- 
culates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies; the mathematician makes al- 
gebraic calculations: to reckon is to 
enumerate and set down things in detail; 
reckoning is applicable to the ordinary 
business of life: tradesmen keep their 
accounts by reckoning ; children learn 
to reckon by various simple processes. 
Calculation is therefore the science, 
reckoning the practical art of enume- 
rating. 

His faculty for trans icting business, and his ta- 
lents for calculation, were considered by his fond 
admircrs as the gift of uature, when in reality they 


were the result of education, assiduity, and expe- 
rience. Cox. 


The stars lie in such apparent confusion as makes 
it impossible on ordinary occasions to recken them. 
Burke. 


‘Yo compute is to come at the result 
by calculation ; it is a sort of numerical 
estimate drawn from different sources: © 
historians and chronologists compute the 
times of particular events by comparing 
them with those of other known events. 
An almanack is made by calculation, 
computation, and reckoning. The rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies are 
calculated ; from given astronomical 
tables is computed the moment on which 
any celestial phenomenon may. return ; 
and by deetias are determined the 
days on which holidays, or other periodi 
cal events, fall. | ge 
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in this bank of fame, by an exact calculation, and 
the rules of political arithmetic, I have allotted ten 
Snndred thousand shares; five hundred thousand of 
which are the due of the general ; two hundred thou- 
sand I assign tov the zeneral officers; and two hun- 
dred thousand more to all the commissioned officers. 
from the cvlonels toensigns; the remaining hundred 
thousand must be distribute amany the non-com- 
missioned officers and private men: according tc 
which compustativa, 1 find Serjeant Hall is to have 
one share and a faction of two fifths. STEELE, 


To count isas much as to take ac- 
count of, and when used as a mode of 
calculation it signifies the same as to 
reckon one by one; as to count one by 
one, to count the hours, or minutes. 

‘Among the North Americans, they all counted to 
-ten, and by adding une, two, and three, &c., to ten, 


advanced to any number of u..its and tens up to one 
thousand. Parsons. 


These words are all emp!oyed in ap 
plication to moral objects, to denote the 
estimate which the mind takes of things. 
To calculate is to look to future events 
and their probable consequences ; we 
calculate on a gain, on an undertaking, 
or any enterprise: to compute is to look 
to that which is past, and what results 
from any past event; as to compute a 
loss, or the amount of any mischief 
done: to reckon is either to look at that 
which is present, and to set an estimate 
upon it; as to reckon a thing cheap; 
or to look to that which is future as 
something desirable, as to reckon on a 
promised pleasure. To count is to look 
on the thing that is present, and to set 
a value upon it according to circum- 
stances, as to count a thing for nothing. 
A spirit of calculation arises from the 
cupidity engendered by trade; it nar- 
rows the mind to the mere prospect of 
accumulation and self-interest. Com- 
putations are inaccurate that are not 
founded upon exact numerical calcula- 
tions. Inconsiderate people are apt to 
reckon on things that are very uncer- 
tain, and then lay up to themselves a 
store of disappxintments Those who 
have experienced the instability of hu- 
man affairs will never calculate on an 
hour's enjoyment beyond the moment 
of existence. It is difficult to compute 
the loss which an army sustains upon 
being defeated, especially if it be obliged 
to make a long retreat. Those who 
know the human heart will never reckon 
on the assistance of professed friends in 
the hour of adversity. Men often count 
their lives as nothing in the prosecution 
of a favourite } : | 


By this unjust measare of calonlatiag happiness, 


- philosophical assi 


CALL. 


The time we live ought not to be computed by. the 
uumnber of years, but by the use that has been nade 
of it so Apptson. 

Men rerkos themaelves possessed of what their 
renins inclines them to, and so bend aH their ambi- 
tion to.excel] in what is out of their reach. ‘ 


. SPECTATOR. 
He (the Duke of Monmouth) was greate: than 
ever; Lord Shaftesbury reckoned upon being s0 tno, 


and at the cost of those whom he took to be the 
authors of the last prorogation. TEMPLE. 

Applause and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life. JoHNsON. 


CALENDAR, ALMANACK, 
EPHEMERIS. 


CALENDAR comes from calenda, 
the Roman name for the first days of. 
every month, ALMANACK, that is 
al and mana, signifies properly the 
reckoning or thing reckoned, from the 
Arabic mana and Hebrew manach to 
reckon. EPHEMERIS, in Greek 
epepepic. from exe and npepa the day, 
implies that which happens by the day. 

These terms denote a date book, but 
the calendar is a book which registers 
events under every month: the al- 
manack is a book which registers times, 
or the divisions of the year: and an 
ephemeris is a book which registers the 
planetary movements every day. An 
almunack may be a calendar, and an 
ephemeris may be both an almanack 
and a calendar; but every almanack 
is not a calendar, nor every calendar 
an almanack. The Gardener's Calendar 
is not an almanack, and the sheet al- 
manacks are seldom calendars: like- 
wise the Nautical Ephemeris may serve 
as an almanack, although not as a 
calendar. 


He was sitting upon the piconet upon a little 
straw, in the furthest corner of his dungeon, which 
was alternately his chair and bed; a little calendar 
of small sticks were laid at the head, notched all over 
with the dismal nights and days he had passed there, 
Srurns. 

When the reformers were purging the calendar of 
legions of riled saints, they took due care to de- 
fend the niches of real martyra from profanation. 
They preserved the holy festivals which had been 
consecrated for many ages tothe yreat luminaries of 
the church, and at once paid proper observance to 
the memory of the good, and fell in with the proper 
humour of the vulgar, which loves to re und 
mourn at the discretion of thealmanack. Watrvous. 


That two or three suns or mouns appear in any 
man’s life or reign, it is not worth the wonder; but 
that the same shoald fall out at a remarkable time or 
point of some decisive action; that those two should 
make but one line in the book of fite, and stand to 
gether in the great ephemeridet of God, beside the 
ment of the cause, it may admit 
a Christian apprehension in the signality. 

B owns. Vulgar Ervors. 


_ TO CALL, CRY, EXCLAIM. 
CALL, from the Hebrew ko? the 
voice, signifies simply raising the voice. 


CALL. 


CRY, inthe Hebrew karah, and EX- 
‘CLAIM, in the Latin ez and clumo. to 
cry out, both denote a raising the voice 
louder than a simple call. Calis used 
on all ordinary occasions in order to 
draw a person to a spot, or for any other 
purpose, when one wishes to be heard; 
to ery is to call loudly on particular 
occasions: a call draws attention ; a cry 
awakens alarm. 

And oft the mighty necromancer boasts 


With these to call trom tombs the stalking ghosts. 
Duypen. 


My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Bur- 
cheil’s account, that I scarce looked forward as we 
went along, till we were alarmed by the cries of my 
family. GoLDsMITH. 

To cry is for general purposes of con- 
venience, as the cry of the hunter, or 
the cries of persons to or amongst num- 
bers ; to exclaim is an expression of 
. ome particular feeling. 


There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wife! Popr. 


The dreadful day 
No pause of words admits, no dull delay; 
Fierce discord storms, Apollo loud erclaims, 
Fame culls, Mars thunders, and the field's in flames. 
Pork. 


TO CALL, INVITE, BID, SUMMON. 


CALL, in its abstract and original 
sense, signifies simply to give an ex- 
Sage of the voice (v. 70 call, cry). 

ID, in Saxon beodan or dbtdden to 
offer, old German buden, low Gerinan 
bedan, German Obiethen, &c., and 
INVITE, Latin vito or tnvito, which 
comes from zz and viam the way, both 
signify to cad? into the way or measure 
of another. SUMMON, in French 
sommer, changed from summoner, La- 
tin submoneo, signifies to give special 
notice. a 

The idea of signifying one’s wish to 
another to do any thing is included in 
all these terms. In the act of calling 
any sounds may be used; we may cull 
by simply raising the voice: tnvtting 
may be a direct or indirect act; we may 
tnvite by looka or signs as well as by 
words, by writing as well as by speaking. 
~ As soon as | entered, the maid of the shop, who, 
I suppuse, was prepared for my coming, ran away to 
call her mistress, SPECTATOR. 


The interraption in ny last was a deputation from 
. the bishup to tutte us to a greutdinoer, Baypons. 

To bid aud. summon require the ex- 
-press.use of words; the former is always 
directly addressed to the person, the 
Jatter may be conveyed by an indirect 
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Shethank’'dme, ._. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d me, 
1] should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo hex. | SHAKSPEARA.. 


The parliament is summoned by the king’s writ or 
Jetter. - | BeacksToxe 
As the action of calling requires no 
afticulate sounds, it may be properly 
applied to animals; as sheep ca// their 
young. : 
The carefu) hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
_” So likewise to inanimate objects when 
made to sound by way of signal or for 
the purpose of calling. 
He dresses himself according to the season in cloth 
or in stuff, and has no one necessary attention to 


any thing but the bell which calls to prayers twice 
a day. SPECTATOR, 


So likewise invite may be said 
not only of unconscious, but spiritual 
agents. | 


Time flies, death urges, kuells caiJ, Heav'n invites, 
Hell threatens. YouxrGe 


THoMsoNn, 


Calling is the act of persons ‘of all 
ranks, superiors, inferiors, or equals ; it. 
may therefore be either a command, a 
demand, or a simple request. Parents 
and children, masters and servants, cad/ 
to each other as the occasion requires. 

As scon as he came within hearing, I called out to 
him by name, and entreated his help. GoLpsmIrH. 

Bidding is always the act of a supe- 
rior by way of command or entreaty. 


My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey. 


Inviteng is an act of courtesy or kind- 
ness between equals. 
Her father loved me, oft invited me. 
To summon is an act of authority, as 
to summon witnesses. 


Mark there, she says; these, summoned from afar, 
Bein their march to meet thee at the bar. - 


MILToN. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


CowPrr. 


When these words are employed in 
the sense of causing any one to come to. 
a place, call and summon are most 
nearly allied, as are also bed and invete. 
In this case to cad is an act of discretion 
on ordinary occasions, and performed in 
an ordinary manner; as to cali a meet-. 
ing, to calé together, to cadi home: to 
summon is a formal act, and more or 
less imperative according to the occa- 
sion; as to summon a jury. 
Iu other part the sceptred heralds cail 


To council. : . : Mitzox, 
Some trumpet summons hither tothewalls =. | 
These men of Angiers. | SHaxsrxeans. 


Bidding and inviting, though acts of 


kindness, are distinguished as$. before. 
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according to the condition of the person ; 

bid is properly the act of a superior, and 

trvtie of an equal, or one entitled to 

the courtesies of life. . 

The broken soldier, kindly dade to stay, 

Sete by his fire, and talked the night away. 
GoLpsMIT #. 


Mr. Arnold, beinginformed that the new performer 
was my son, sent his coach and an tavitation for him. 
GoLDsMITH. 
‘These terms may all be used in the 
figurative application with a similar dis- 
tinction in sense. Things personified 
may be said to call, summon, bid, tn- 
vile. 
The morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us. MILTON. 


The business of life semmons us away from useless 
grief, and cails ns to the exercise of those virtues of 
which we are lamenting the deprivation. JOHNSON. 


fhe star that bids the shepherd fold, 

Now the top of heaven doth hold. 

Still follow where auspicions fates inr'te, 

Caress the happy, and the wretched slight. Lewis. 
Things personified may also be said 

to be called, invited, bidden, or sum- 

moned. 


In a deep vale, or near some ruin’d wall, 
He would the ghosts of slaughter’d soldiers call. 
Drvyven. 


MILToN. 


O cali back yesterday, id time return. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Rise, lovely pair; a sweeter bower tnvites 
Your eager steps. Sir W. Jones. 


Ere to Diack Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rong night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. SHAKSPEABRE, 


CALM, COMPOSED, COLLECTED. 


CALM, v. To appease. COM- 
POSED, from the verb compose, marks 
the state of being composed; and 
COLLECTED, from collect, the state 
of being collected. 

These terms agree in expressing a 
state; but calm respects the state of 
the feelings, composed the state of the 
thoughts and feelings, and collected the 
state of the thoughts more particularly. 
Calmness is peculiarly requisite in sea- 
sons of distress, and amidst scenes of 
horror : sure, in moments of trial, 
disorder, and tumult: collectedness, in 
moments of danger. Calmness is the 
companion of fortitude; no one whose 
spirits are easily disturbed can have 
strength to bear misfortune : composure 
is an attendant upon clearness of under- 
standing: noone can express himself 
with perspienty whose thoughts are any 
' way deranged: collectedness is requisite 


- for n-determmed promptitude of action 5. 


CALM. 


no one ean be expected to act promptly 
who cannot think fixedly. I¢ would 
argue a want of all feeling to be calm 
on some occasions, when the best affec-. 
tions of our nature are put te a severe 
trial. Composedness of mind associated 
with the detection of guilt evinces a 
hardened conscience and an insensi- - 
bility to shame. Collectedness of mind 
has contributed in no small degree to 
the preservation of some persons’ lives 
in moments of the most imminent peril. 
*Tis godlike magnanimity to keep, 


When most provok'd, our reason ca/m and clear. 
THOMSON. 


A moping lover would grow a pleasant fellow by - 
the time he had rid thrice ahout the island (Anti- 
cyra); and a hare-brained rake, after a short stay in 
the country, go home again a cumpused, grave, 
worthy genileman, STEELK. 


Collected in his strenzth, and like a rock 
Pois‘d on his base, Mezentias stood the shock. 
Daypen. 


CALM, PLACID, SERENE, 


CALM, v. To appease. PLACID, 
in Latin plactdus, from placeo to please, 
signifies the state of being pleased, or 
free from uneasiness. SERENE, La- 
tin serenus, comes most probably from 
the Greek epnyn peace, signifying a 
state of peace. : 

Calm and serene are applied to the 
elements; placid only to the mind, 
Caimness respects cnly the state of the 
winds, serentty that of the air and hea- 
vens: the weather is calm when it is 
free from agitation: it is serene when 
free from noise and vapour. Calm re- 
spects the total absence of all perturba- 
tion; p/acid the ease and contentment 
of the mind; serene clearness and com-_ 
posure of the mind. 

As in the natural world a particular 
agitation of the wind 1s succeeded ‘by a 
calm, soin the mind of man, when an 
unusual effervescence has been pro- 
duced, it commonly subsides intoa cu/m 

lactdity and serenity have more that 
is even and regular in them; they are 
positively what they are. Cadm is a 
temporary state of the feelings; placid 
and serene are habits of the mind. We 
speak of a culm state ; but a placid and 
serene temper. Plactdily is more of a 
natural gift; serentty is acquired : peo- 
ple with not very ardent desires or 
warmth of feeling will evince placidity 
they are pleased with all that passes 
inwardly or outwardly: nothing contri- 
butes so much to serentty of mind asa 
pervading sense of God's good provi- 


CANDID. 


dence, which checks all impatience, 
softens down every asperity of humour, 
and gives a steady current to the feel- 
ings, « 

Preach patience to the sea, when jarring winds 
Throw up the swelling billows to the sky! 


And if your reasons mitigate her fury, 
My seal will be as calm. mane Surrg. 


Placid and soothing is the remembrance of a life 
passed with quiet, innocence, and elegance. 
STEELE. 


Every one ought to fence against the temper of 
his climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge 
iu himself those considerations which may give him 
a serenity of mind. ADDISON. 


CAN, MAY. 


CAN, in the Northern languages 
konnen, &c. is derived most probably 
from kennen to know, from the natural 
intimacy which subsists between know- 
ledge and power. MAY is in German 
mogen, to may or wish, Greek paw to 
desire, from the connexion between 
wishing and complying with a wish. 
Can denotes possibility, may liberty and 
probability : he who has sound limbs 
can walk; but he may not walk in 
places which are prohibited. 


For who can match Achilles? he who can 
Must yet be more than hero, more than man. Porr. 


Thou canst not call him from the Stygian shore, 
But thou, alas! mayst live to suffer more. Pore. 


CANDID, OPEN, SINCERE. 


CANDID, in French candide, Latin 
candidus, from candeo to shine, signi- 
fies to be pure as truth itself. OPEN 
is in Saxon open, French ouvert, Ger- 
man offen, from the preposition up, Ger- 
man auf, Dutch op, &c. because erect- 
ness is a characteristic of truth and 
openness. SINCERE, French sincere, 
Latin sincerus, probably from the 
Greek ovy and enp the heart, that is, 
with the heart, signifying dictated by 
or going with the heart. 

Candour arises from a conscious 
purity of intention : ness from a 
warmth of feeling and love of commu- 
nication : sincerity from a love of truth. 

Cundour obliges us to acknowledge 
even that which may make against 
ourselves ; it is disinterested: openness 
impels us to utter whatever passes in the 
mind; it is unguarded: stncertty pre- 
‘ vents us from speaking what we do not 
think ; it is positive. @ man 
will have no reserve when openness is 
Necessary ; an open man cannot main- 


tain a reserve at any time; a sincere 


man will maintain a reserve only as far 
as it is consistent with truth. Candour 


CAPTIOUS. 16) 
wins much upon those who come in con- 
nexion with it; it removes misunder- 
standings and obviates differences ; the 
waut of it occasions suspicion and. dis- 
content. Openness gains as many ene- 
mies as friends; it requires to be well 
regulated not to be offensive; there is 
ho mind so pure and disciplined that all 
the thoughts and feelings which it gives 
birth to may or ought to be made 
public. Sincerity is an indispensable 
virtue; the want of it is always mis- 
chievous, frequently fatal. 

Self-conviction is the path to virtue. 


An honourable candour thus adorns 
Ingenuous minds, C. Jounson. 


The fondest and firmest friendships are dissolved 
by such vpenness and sincerity as interrupt our en- 
jyeyment of our own approbation. JouNson. 


Truth and sincerity have all the advantages of ap- 
pearance, and many more, TILLOTSON. 


CAPACITY, CAPACIOUSNESS. 


CAPACITY (v. Abtlity) is the ab- 
stract of capaz, receiving or apt to hold ; 
it is therefore applied to the contents of 
hollow bodies) CAPACIOUSNESS 
(v. Ample) is the abstract of capactous, 
and is therefore applied to the plane sur- 
face comprehended within a given space. 
Hence we speak of the capacity of a 
vessel, and the capuctousness of a room. 

Capactty is an indefinite term desig- 
nating the property of being fit to hold 
or receive, as applied to bodies generally ; 
but capaciousness denotes a fulness of 
this property as belonging toa yarticular 
object in a great degree. Measuring the 
capacity of vessels belongs to the science 
of mensuration : the capactousness of a 
room is tobe observed by the eye. They 
are marked by the same distinction in 
their moral application: men are born 
with various capacittes; some are re- 
markable for the capactousness of their 
minds. 


A concave measure, of known and denominate 
capacity, serves to measure the capaciousness of any 
other vessel. Ho.per, 


CAPTIOUS, CROSS, PEEVISH, PE- 


TULANT, FRETFUL. 


CAPTIOUS, in Latin capitosus, from 
capto, signifies ne or treating in an 
offensive manner. CROSS, after the . 
noun cross, marks the temper which 
resembles a cross. PEEVISH, pro- 
bably changed from. deetsh, signifies | 
easily provoked, and ready to sting like. 
a bee.. FRETFUL, from the word fred, — 
signifies full of fretting ; fret, which. ia 
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in Saxon /freotan, is connected with the 
Latin fricatus, participle of /r¢ca to wear 
away with rubbing. PETULANT, in 
Latin pelulans, from peto to. seek, sig- 
nifies seeking or catching up. 
All these terms indicate an unamiable 
working and expression of temper. as 
tious marks a readiness to be offended : 
cross indicates a readiness to offend or 
come across the wishes of others: pee- 
vish expresses a strong degree of cross- 
ness : fretful a complaining impatience : 
petulant a quick or sudden impatience. 
Capttousness is the consequence of mis- 
placed pride; crossness of ill-humour ; 
peevishness and fretfulness of a painful 
irritability ; petudance is either the result 
of a naturally hasty temper or of a 
sudden irritability: adults are most 
prone to be captzous; they have fre- 
quently a self-importance which is in 
perpetual danger of being offended : an 
undisciplined temper, whether in young 
or old, will manifest itself on certain 
occasions by~ cross looks and words 
towards those with whom they come in 
connexion: spoiled children are most 
apt to be peevish; they are seldom 
thwarted in any of their unreasonable 
desires without venting their ill-humour 
by an irritating and offending action: 
sickly children are mostly liable to /re- 
fulness ; their unpleasant feelings vent 
themselves in a mixture of crying com- 
plaints and crossness: the young and 
‘ignorant are most apt to be petulant 
when contradicted. 
died fe ler oko studioaaty \oce Bos aussie erery 
mode of behaviour will supply it. JOHNSUN. 


I was 20 good-humour'd, so cheerful, and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day; 

Bat now | so cross and so peevish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy as never was known. Brzom. 


Peevish displeasure, and suspicions uf mankind, 
are apt to perscente those who withdraw themselves 
altogether from the haunts of men. Brair. 


On earth what is, seems formed indeed for us; 


Not.as the plaything of a froward child, 
Pretfal taless diverted and beguiled. a 
. OWPER. 


_ CAPTURE, SEIZURE, PRIZE. 


CAPTURE, in French capture, Latin 
captura, from captus, participle of capto 
to take, signifies either the act of taking 
or the thing taken. but mostly: the 
former. SEIZURE, from seize, in 
French saisiy, signifies only the act of 





pres, participle of g 


q 


7 does 


seizing. PRIZE, in French prise, from — 
edre 10 : ike, sig- 


CARE. 


Capture and seizure differ in the 
mcde* a capture is made by force of 
arms; a seizure by direct and personal 
force. The capture of a town or an 
island requires an army; the setzure 
of property is effected by the exertions 
ofan individual = oe 

The late Mr. Robert Wood, in his Kesay on the 
original Genius and Writings of Homer, incl to 
think the liad and Odyssey were Gnished about half 
a. century after the capture of Troy. CumBERLAND. 


Every ship was subject to seizure for want of 
stamped clearances. - Bone. 
A seizure always requires some force, _ 
but-a capture may be effected without 
force on unresisting objects. Merchant 
vessels are captured ; contraband goods 
are seized, or there may be an unlaw- 
ful seizure of another's property. 
This was very happy for him, for in a very few 
rears, being concerned in several captures, he brought 


ome with him an estate of about twelve thuusand 
pounds. . Guarpian. 


Many of the dangers imputed of old to exorbitant 
wealth are now at an end. The rich are neither 
waylaid by robbers nor watched by informers; 
there is nothing to be drended from proscriptions or 
seizures. OHNSON 

Capture and setzure relate to the act 
of taking as well as the thing taken: 
prize relates only to the thing taken, 
and its value to the captor. There 
are many captures made at sea which 
never become prizes; the term prize is 
therefore applied to whatever valuable 
comes into our possession by our own 
efforts. 


Our inheritances are become a prize for disputa. 
tiun. Bourse. 


CARE, SOLICITUDE, ANXIETY, 


CARE, in Latin cura, comes pro- 
bably from the Greek «xvpog power, 
because whoever has power has a 
weight of care. SOLICITUDE, from 
solicitous, in Latin solicitus, signifies 
the property of soliciting or pressing. 
ANXIETY, from anatous, in Latin 
anzius ani ango, in Greek ayyw, He- 
brew anak to suffocate or torment, 
signifies a state of extreme suffering. — 
These terms express the application 
of the mind to any object. Care is the 
most indefinite of the three; it may be 
accompanied with pain or not, according 
to the nature of the object or the inten- 
sity of the application: solicttude and 
anztety are accompanied with a - 
sitive degree of pain, the latter still 
more than the former.. When care is 
employed in the discharge of any office, 


CARE. 


it may be without any feeling, but. it is 
alwavs accompanied with active exer- 
tions, as the care. which a. subordinate 
takesofachild. Solicitude and anziety 
lie. altogether in the mind, unaccom- 
panied with any other action: solict- 
tude has desire, mixed with fear; igen 
has distress for the present, mixed wi 
fear for the future. 

I think myself indebted to you beyond all ex- 


pression of gratitude for your. care of my dear 
mother. . JOHNSON. 


Can your solicitude alter the course or unravel 
the intricacy of human events? Buia. 


The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
- Pants for the refuge of some rural shade, 
Where, a)l his long anzrieties forgot, 
Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot 
He may possess the joys he thinks he sees. 
Cowper. 
Care is inseparable from the business 
of life; there is nothing which is done 
but what requires care for it to be well 
done: solicitude and anxtety are pro- 
duced by the events and circumstances 
of life, with this difference, that, as solz- 
cttude has so much of desire in it, it is 
more under our control or may be more 
easily restrained than anzxtety, which is 
forced upon us. : 
It was long since observed by Horace that nu 
ship could leave care behind. JOHNSON. 


He kept them many months by him, and a few 
years before he died he showed me one of them, with 
& great sulicitude to render them as perfect as might 
be. JOHNSON. 


It is possible the anziety from this last cireum- 
stance alone might have brought on a relapse, had 
I not been supplied by # traveller, who stopped to 
take a cursory refreshment. Go.paMITH. 

Care by its intensity and duration, 
and anrtety by its violence, may produce 
injurious effects ; as worn out with care, 
overwhelmed with unzrtety. 

° But his face 


‘Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. ~ Miuton. 


The story of a man who pen grey in the space of 
one night's arnviely is very famous. Spectator. 

_ Solisitude is awakened only by ord- 
nary events, and never rises to excess: 
there may be a solicttude to please, or 
a tender solicttude for the health of a 
person. 


Iam very sincerely solicitous for the preservation 
or curing of Mr. Langton’s sight. JOHNSON. 


GARE, CONCERN, REGARD. 
CARE (v. Care, solicitude). CON- 

CERN (v. Afatr) and REGARD, from 

-raand gard or ward, and the German 


wdhren to see, signifying to look back 
“upon or look at attentively, are nearly 
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allied to each other. i: . denoting the 
application of the mind to any object. — 

Care, asin the former article, is either 
coupled with active exertions or is em- 
ployed in the right doing of things ; we 
take care to do a thing, or we bestow 
care upon a thing: concern and regard . 
both hie in the mind, but in the former 
case the feelings as well as the thoughts, 
and in the latter case the thoughts 
only, have a part. Concern is particu- 
larly applied to that which awakens a ~ 
painful interest in the mind, as to ex- 
press or show a concern for another's 
troubles or distress; regard is applied 
to that. which one values sufficiently 
to bestow one’s thoughts upon it. 

Ifa man can be supposed to make no provision 


for death in war, what can be that state that would 
have awakened him to the care of futurity? Jonnson. 


I strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, and 
even forgot my own pain in a concera for hers. 
GoLpsMITH. 


Slander meets no regard from noble minds: | 
Only the base believe what the base only utter. 
BELLER. 
Care and concern are also used to 
denote the object of caring or concerning, 
but regard is only employed for the 
action of regarding. The care is that 
which requires care to be bestowed upon 
it ; concern is that in which one is con-_ 
cerned, or has a share or interest. 


England and Ireland may flourish together. The 
world is large enough for us both. Let it be our 
care nut to make ourselves too little for it. Bure. 


Our country’s welfare is our first concern. Havarn. 


CARE, CHARGE, MANAGEMENT. 


CARE (wv. Care, solicttude).— 
CHARGE, in French charge a bur- 
den, in Armoric and Bretan carg, is 
probably connected with cargo and 
carry. It is figuratively employed in the 
sense ofa burden. MANAGEMENT, 
in French ménagement, from ménager 
and mener to lead, and the Latin manus 
a hand, signifies direction. | 

Care will include both charge and 
management ; but, in the strict sense, 
it comprehends personal labour: charge 
involves responsibility: management 
includes regulation and order. A gar- 
dener has the care of a garden ; a nurse 
has the charge of children; a steward 
has the management of a farm : we must 
always act iu order to take care; we 
must look in order to take charge ;.we 


‘must always think in order to manage. 


Care is employed generally in all 
matters. high and low, which require | 
mental application or active exertion - 
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charge i matters of trust and confi- 
dence ; management in matters of busi- 
ness and experience: the servant has 
the care of the cattle ; an instructor has 
the charge of youth; a clerk has the 
management of a business. 


Care’ a father’s right—a pleasing right, 
Iu which be labours with a home-felt joy. Saraury. 


I can never believe that the repugnar.ce with 
which Tiberius took the charge of the government 
upon him was wholly feigned. ComBEBLAND, 


The woman, to whom her husband left the whole 
memagement of her lodgings, and who persisted in 
her purpose, soon found an opportunity to put it 
into execution. HawkESWORTH. 


CAREFUL, CAUTIOUS, PROVIDENT. 


CAREFUL, or full of care, that is 
having care, is the general term. 
CAUTIOUS, that is having caution, 
and PROVIDENT, that its literal! 
foreseeing, are modes of the os he ; 
To be cautious is to be careful in 
guarding against danger; to be pro- 
vident is to be careful in preventing 
straits and difficulties. One is careful 
either in doing or in omitting to do: 
one is cautious in abstaining from doing, 

,as to be careful in writing, or in the 
disposition of things ; to be cautious not 
to offend, not to say anything. 

The cnurchman, when he rehearses it, may very 
justly say, This furmulary of Athanasius so on 
expresses what I think of the Trinity, that 1 wil- 
lingly adopt it as to me a po declaration of, my 
Christian faith; that faith by which I hope to live, if 


I be.but careful to keep it whole and undefiled. 
NARES. 


Those in authority should be very cautious how 
they give in to such schemes as, under the plausible 
etence of pruning our vine, and reforming things 
in theirown nature iodifferent and alterable, would 

by degrees overturn our whole establishment. 
Ranpoura. 


When the terms careful and cauttous 
are applied to~vhat is to be avoided, the 
former is used in ordinary cases, where 


the difficulty of avoiding the evil is not 


great; the latter on extraordinary occa- 
sions, where the danger of falling into 
the evil is great. 


We must be careful, since we are called by the 
name of Christ, that we do nut profane that holy 
name, Comprn. 


So cautious do the compilers of our Liturgy appear 


to have been of adopting anything on false grounds, 
that it (the Athanasian Creed) is only admitted as 
what is “commonly ealled the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius.” ae Nagezs. 


The term carefud is applied for the 
most part to present matters, but provt- 
dent only to that which is future. One 
is careful of his money, or his books, 
Dut provident towards a time of need. — 


CARNAGE 


If writings arg thus durable, and may o trow 
age to throughout the whole course of fime, ho 

careful should an author be of not committing any 
thing to print that may corrupt posterity, and poison 
the minds of men with vice and error! ADDrs0N. 


That sense (common sense), like a wise architect, 
hath builtup the fabric of states, bat, like a pruvt/ent 
proprietor, to preserve the structure from profuna- 
tion and ruin, hath solemnly and for ever conse- 
crated the commonwealth, and all that officiate in it. 

Bunk. 
These words are all employed to 
denote a habit of the mind ora cha- 
racteristic of the person with a similar 
distinction, except that caution, being 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be- 
comes excessive if it be always employed, 
whether it be necessary or not. 
. There’e not that work 
Of careful nature, or of cunning art, 


How strong, how beauteous, or huw rich it be, 
But falls in time to ruin. SHAKBPEARY. 


The strong report of Arthur's death has worse 
Effect on them thau on the common sort: 

The vuigar only shake their cauttous heads, 

Or whisper in the ear, wisely suspicious. Cipner. 


Blest above meu if he perceives and feels 

The blessings he is heir to: He! to whom 
His provident forefathers have bequeathed 
In this fair district of their native isle 


A free inheritanee. CumBERLAND, 


TO CARESS, FONDLE. 


Boru these terms mark a species of 
endearment. CARESS, like cherish, 
and the French chérir and cher, comes 
from the Latin carus dear, signifying 
the expression of a tender sentiment. 
FONDLE, from fond, is a frequen- 
tative verb, signifying to become fond 
of, or express one's fondness for. 

We caress by words or actions; we 
JSondle by-actions only : caresses are not 
always unsuitable ; but fondling, which 
is the extreme uf caressing, is not less 
unfit for the one who receives than for 
the one who gives: animals caress each 
other, as the natural mode of indicating 
their affection ; fondling, which is the 
expression of perverted feeling, is pecu- 
liar to human beings, who alone abuse 
the faculties with which they are 
endowed. j 


He, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions and some high dispute 


With conjugal caresses. Mi.Ton, 
He strok’d her cheek to still her fear, 

And talk’d of sins en cavalier; 

Each time enjoin'd her penance mild, 

And foadled on her like a child. Gav. 


CARNAGE, SLAUGHTER, MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY, ~~ 
CARNAGE, from the Latin caro, car. 
nis, flesh, implies properly a collecticn | 
of dead flesh; that is, the reducing to 


CARRIAGE. 


the state ofdead flesh. SLAUGHTER, 
from stay, is the act of taking away life. 
MASSACRE, in French massacre, 
comes from the Latin mactare to kill 
for sacrifice. BUTCHERY, from to 
butcher, signifies the act of butchering : 
in French &nucherie, from bouche the 
mouth, it signifies the killing for food. 
Curnage respects the number of dead 
bodies made; it may be said either of 
men or animals, but more commonly of 
the former: slaughter respects the act 
of taking away life, and the circum- 
stances of the agent: mussacre and 
butchery respect the circumstances of 
the objects who are the sufferers of the 
action; the latter three are said of 
human beings only. Carnage is the 
consequence of any impetuous attack 
from a powerful enemy; soldiers who 
get into a besieged town, or a wolf that 
breaks into a sheeptold, commonly make 
a dreadful carnage: sluughter is the 
consequence of warfare; in battles the 
slaughter will be very considerable 
where both parties defend themselves 
pertinaciously: a massacre is the con- 
‘sequence of secret and personal resent- 
ment between bodies of people; it is 
always a stain upon the nation by 
whom it is practised, as it cannot be 
effected without a violent breach of 
confidence, and a direct act of treachery ; 
of this deseription was the massacre 
of the Danes by the original Britons: 
buichery is the zeneral accompaniment 
of a massacre; defenceless women and 
children are commonly butchered by the 
savage furies who are most active in 
this work of blood. 
The carnage Juno from the skies survey’d, 


And, touch'd with grief, bespoke the blue-cy'd maid. 
= Pore. 


Yet, yet a little, and destructive slaughter 
Shall rage around, and mar this beauteous prospect. 
Rows. 


Our groaning country bled at every vein 
When murders, rapes, and massacres prevail’d. 
Rowe. 


Let us be sucrificers, but not bulchers. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


CARRIAGE, GAIT, WALK. 


CARRIAGE, from the verb to carry 
(vw. To bear, carry), signifies the act of 
carrying in general, but here that of 
carrying the body. GAIT, from go, 
signifies the manner of going. WALK 
signifies the manner of walking. 

_ Carriage is here the most general 
term ; it respects the manner of carry- 
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tng the body, whether in a state of 
motion or rest: gait is the mode of 
carrying the limbs and body whenever 
we move: walk is the manner of carry- 
tng the body when we move forward te 
walk. A person’s carriage is some- - 
what natural to him; it is often an 
indication of character, but admits of 
great change by education; we may 
always distinguish a man as high or 
low, either in mind or station, by his 
carriage: gait is artificial; we may 
contract a certain gatt by habit; the 
gatt is therefore often taken for a bad 
habit of going, as when a person has a 
limping gaté, or an unsteady gatt: walk 
is less definite than either, as it is 
applicable to the ordinary movements 
of men; there is a good, a bad, or an 
indifferent walk ; but it is not a matter 
of indifference which of these kinds of 
walk we have; it is the great art of the 
dancing-master to give a good walk. 
Upon her nearer approach to Hercules she stepped 


before the other lady, who came forward with a re- 
gular composed carriage. ADDISON. 


Lifeless Ler gait, and slow, with seeming pain, 
She dragg’d her loit’ring limbs along the plain. 
SHENSTONE. 


In length of train descends her sweeping gown, — 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 
known. Dryvex. 


CASE, CAUSE. 


CASE, in Latin casus, from cado to 
fall, chance, happen, signifies the thing 
falling out. CAUSE, in French cause, 
Latin causa, is probably changed from 
case, and the Latin casus. 

The case is matter of fact; the cause 
is Matter of question: a case involves 
circumstances and consequences; a 
cause involves reasons and arguments: 
a case is something to be learned; a 
cause is something to be decided. A 
case needs only to be stated; a cause 
must be defended: a cause may include 
cases, but not vice versa: in all causes 
that are to be tried, there are many 
legal cases that must be cited: whoever 
is interested in the cause of humanity 
will not be heedless of those cases of 
distress which are perpetually present- 
ing themselves. 

There is a double praise due to virtue when it is 
lodged in a body that seems to have been prepared 


for the reccption of vice: in many such cases the 
soul and bedy do not seem to be fellows, Apptson, 


I was myself an advocate so long, that I never > 
mind what advocates say, but what they prove, ana 
I can only examiue proofs in causes. brought before 
ue. _ Sra W Jonxs. 
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TO CAST, THROW, BURL. 
CAST, in Danish haste, Armoric 
cagz to throw, Welsh kotht to throw. 
THROW, in Saxon thrawan, is most 
probably a variation of thrust, in Latin 
trudo, Chaidee terad to thrust repeat- 
edly. HURL, like the word whrri, 
comes from the Saxon Airfiven, hiveor- 
fian, German, &c. wirbel, Teutonic 
wirvel, Danish Avirvel, hutrvier, Latin 
verto, gyro, which are all derived from 
the Hebrew orgal round, signifying to 
turn round. 

These terms all express the idea of 
sending one object from another. To 
casé is often a negative act, to ¢hrow is 
always positive. We cast off clothes by 
simply ceasing to wear them, but we 
throw off clothes by removing them 
from the person with an actual effort 
Hence the word cast is most aptly ap- 
plied when the manner of the action is 
left undefined, and the word throw 
when it is intended to be expressly 
defined ; as to cast anchor, which may 
either be done by simply letting it 
down, or by sending it forth from one 
with force: so to cast seed into the 
ground may be simply to let it fall im, 
or to cast anything into a box; but to 
throw anything into the sea, or to 
throw seed into the ground, implies a 
specific act done in a specific manner. 

They cast the bots into the urn, and, having maae 


supplication to the gods to direct tiem, they drew 
them out. Porter. 


While thro’ the neighb’ring fields the sower stalks 
With meusur’d step, and liberal throws the grain 
Iuto the faithful busem of the ground, THOMSON, 


For the same reason casteng is applicd 
to what is done by a process of nature, 
as animals cas¢ their young, or rus? their 
coats, or to what is acted on by uncon- 
scious agents; as a ship or a person is 
cast on a shore. 

For, ere the beech and elm have cast their leaf 
5 iceman when now sabes — 
: vegetation in the torpid plant 
Expoe'd to his cold breath, the ‘ask begins. 
: Cowrprn. 

Throwing is not merely an act of 
direct purpose, but frequently of a vio- 
lent or offensive purpose; as to throw 


stones or dust at a person, to ‘hrow down. 


the gauntlet. : 
| _— O war, thou son of hell f 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister, ' 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our 
Hot coalg of vengeance! = ss Smamsvrans. 
So to cast a glance may be simply 
to direct the eye to an object, but to 
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throw an angry look is the’ result of 
anger.  e a 
As far as 1 could cast my eyes © ee 

Upou the sea, something methought did rise 
Like bluish mists, . — - DRYDEN. 


How far the little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
SHaAMsPraRs. 
The word cast, from the generality of 
its meaning, is properly employed in the 
higher style of writing, and in reference 
to higher subjects: when throw is used 
in respect to any but familiar subjects, it 
is taken figuratively ; as to throw a veil 
over a matter, to throw light upon a 
subject. 


Nappy the mortal who has traced effects 

To heir first cause, cast fear beneath his feet, 

And death, and roaring hell's vuracious fires. 
CowPeR, AFTER VIRGIL. 


Of towering talents and terrestrial aims 
Methinks I see, as ‘Argun trom her high sphere, 
The glorious fragments of a suul immortal, Youre. 


When applied to similar objects, they 
preserve the same distinction; throwing 
requires a greater effort or more violence 
than casitng, as to cast away prejudices, 
to throw off habits, &c. 

You see, sir, that, in this enlightened age, I am 
bold enough to confess that, instead of casting away 


all our oid prejudices, we cherish them to a very 
considerable degree. Bourwg. 


We should uncover our nakedness by throwing off 
that Christian religion which has hitherto been our 
boast and comfurt. Bure. 


To hurl is a violent species of throw- 
wing, employed only on extraordinary 
occasions. Sometimes it denotes the 
vehemence of the agent: 


And vit the swain 
On some, impatient, seizing, duris them in. 
THomeon. 
but still oftener the magnitude of the 
object, or the extremity of the occasion. 
The giants, who made war against 
heaven, are feigned to have been hurled 
by the thunderbolts of Jupiter down to 
the earth. 


Wreath my head 
With flaming meteors, load my arms with thunder, 
Which, as J nimbly cut a cloudy way, 
In Aurt on this uugrateful earth. Tate. 


CAST, TURN, DESCRIPTION. 


CAST, from the verb to cnst {v. To 
cast), signifies that which is cast, and 


~ here, by an extension o* the sense, the 


form in which it is cast. TURN, from 
the verb to turn, signifies also the act 
of turning, or the manner of being 
turned. DESCRIPTION signifies the 
act of describing, or the thing which is 
to be described. _ | : 


CAUSE, 


What is cast is artificial; what turns 
_is natural: the former is the act of some 
foreign agent; the latter is the act of 
the subject itself: hence cast, as_appli- 
cable to persons, respects that which 
they are made by circumstances; turn 
that which they are by themselves: 
thus there are religious casts ig India, 
that is, men cast in a certain form of 
religion ; and men of a particular moral 
cast, that is, such as are cast in a par- 


ticular mould as respects their thinking | 


and acting: so inlike manner men of 
a particular turn; that is, as respects 
their inclinations and tastes. 
My mind isof such a particular cast, that the fall- 
‘ing of a shower of rain, or the whistling of the wind 
at such a time (the night season), is apt tu fill my 


thoughts with something awful and sulemn. 
. ADDISON. 


There is a very odd furn of thought required for 
this sort of writing (the fairy way of writing, as 
Dryden calls it); and it is impossible for a pcet to 
succeed in it who has not a particular cast of fancy. 

Appison. 

The cast is that which marks a man 
to others; the ¢urn is that which may 
be known only to a man’s self; the de- 
sertption is that by which he is described 
or made known to others. 

Christian statesmen think that those do not believe 
Christiauity who do not care it should be preached 
to the poor. But, as they kvow that charity is nov 
confined to any description, they are not ceprived 
of a due and anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
tresses of the miserable yreat. Busxe. 


CAUSE, REASON, MOTIVE. 


CAUSE (v. Case) is supposed to sig- 
nify originally the same as case; it 
means however now, by distinction, the 
case or thing happening. before another 
as its cause. REASON, in French 
raison, Latin ratio, from ratus, parti- 
ciple of reor to think, signifies the thing 
thought, estimated, or valued in the 
mind. MOTIVE, in French moit/, 
from the Latin moftus, participle of 
moveo to move, signifies the thing that 
brings into action. 

Cause respects the order and con- 
nexion of things; reason the move- 
ments and operations of the mind ; mo- 
tives the movethents of the mind and 
body. Cause is properly the generic 
term; reason and mottve are specific: 
every reason or mottve is a cause, but 
every cause is not a reason or motrve. 
* Cause is said of all inanimate objects ; 
reason and mottve of rational agents: 
whatever happens in the world happens 
from some cause mediate or immediate ; 
the primary or first cause of all is God : 


whatever opinions men hold, they ought 
to be able to assign a substantial reason 
for them ; and for whatever they do, they 
ought to have a sufficient moftve. = 
The wise and learned among the very heathen 
themselves have all acknowledged some first cause, 
whereupon originally the being of all things de- 
pendeth; neither have they otherwise spoken of that 
cause than as an agent which, knowing what and 


why it worketh, observeth in working an exact law. 
Hooxgz. 


If we cofmmemorateany mystery of our redemption 
or article of our faith, we ought to confirm our belief 
of it by cunsidering all those reasons upon which it 
is built. NELSON. 

As the cause gives birth to the effect, 
so does the reason give birth to the con- 
clusion, and the motive gives birth to 
the action. Between cause and effect 
there is a necessary connexion: what- 
ever in the natural world is capable of 
giving birth to another thing is an ade- 
quate cause; but in the moral world 
there is not a necessary connexion 
between reasons and their results, or 
motives and their actions; the state of 
the agent's mind is not always such as 
to be acted upon according to the nature 
of things: every adequate reason will 
not be followed by its natural conclu- 
sion, for every man will not believe who 
has reasons to believe, nor yield to the 
reasons that would Jead to aright belief ; 
and every motive will not be aceom- 
panied with its corresponding action, for 
every man will not act who has a motive 
for acting, nor act in the manner in 
which his motives ought to dictate. 

Cut off the causes, and the effects will cease, 
And all the moving madness fall to peace. DrypEn. 
Good reasons must of force give way to better. 


’ SHAKSPRARS, 
Every aes that is a mutive to good actions 
ought to be encouraged. ADpPIsON. 


TO CAUSE, OCCASION, CREATE. 
To CAUSE, from the substantive 


cause (v. Case), naturally signifies to be 


the cause of. OCCASION, from the 
noun occasion, signifies to be the occa- 
ston of. CREATE, in Latin creatus, 
participle of creo, comes from the Greek 
cosw to command, and cepapw to per- 
form. 7 

What is caused seems to follow natu- 
rally ; what is occastoned follows inci- 
dentally, or what oceastons may be inci- 
dental, but necessary: what 1s created 
receives its existence arbitrarily. A 


wound causes pon ; accidents occasion 
delay; busy-bodies create mischief. 


The misfortunes of children cause great 
affiction to their parents; business 
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occasions a person's late attendance at 
a place; disputes and misunderstand- 
ings create animosity and ill will. The 
cause of a person's misfortunes may 
often be traced to his own misconduct: 


the improper behaviour of one person . 


may occastorm another to ask for an ex- 

planation : jealousies are created in the 
minds of relatives by an unnecessary 

reserve and distance. 

Searcely an ill to human life belongs 


But what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs. 
JENYNS, 


Often have the terrors of conscience occasioned 
inward paroxysms, or violent agitations open mind. 
LAIR. 


As long as the powers or abilities which are as- 
crived to others are exerted in a sphere of action re- 
mote from ours, and not brought into competition 
with talents of the same kind to which we have pre- 
tensions, they create no jealousy. Bia. 


CAUTIOUS, WARY, CIRCUMSPECT. 


CAUTIOUS (v. Careful), and 
WARY, from beware, have both the 
original meaning of guarding against: 
CIRCUMSPECT, from cercumspicio 
to look about, signifies literally looking 
on all sides. The idea of using great 
care for the preventing of evil is common 
to these terms, but they vary in the 
degree and object of the care. Cautious 
expresses less than wary; we must Le 
cautivus on all occasions where there is 
danger, but we must be wary where 
there is great danger. A tradesman 
must be cautious in his dealings with 
all men, but he must be wary when he 
has to deal with designing men. 


Flush’d by the spirit of the genial year, 
Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts. 
. THOMSON, 


Let not that wary caution, which is the fruit of 
experience, degenerate into craft. Rrair. 
Cautious and wary are used in re- 
ference to practical matters, or the 
common matters of business, where the 
senses or bodily powers are more exer- 
cised than the mind: circumspect is 
used in reference to matters of theory or 
contemplation, when the mind is prin- 
cipally employed. A traveller must be 
cauftous in passing along a road that is 
not familiar to him; be must be wary 
in passing over slippery and dangerous 
places. A man must be circumspect 
when he transacts business of particular 
‘importance and delicacy. Hence it is 
that cautious and wary may be said of 
the brute creation ; circumspect only of 
atslbong 
My the thick shake conreslG fees view. Gay, 


CELEBRATE. 


‘Tis not from covks thy fate I dread, 
But let thy ever-wary tread er 
Avoid you well, Gar, 


No pious man can’ be 80 croumspect in the cure 
of his conscience as the covetous man is in that of 
his pocket. ‘Srerur 


_ TO CEASE, LEAVE OFF, DISCON- 
= TINUE. 2 


CEASE, in French cesser, Latin 
cesso, from cesst, perfect of cedo to yield, 
signifies to give up, or put an end to. 
LEAVE is in Saxon heltfan to remain, 
in Swedish dfira, low German J/even, 
with which the Latin dinguo, Uqut, 
Greek Xezrw to leave, are connected, 
DISCONTINUE, with the privative 
dis, expresses the opposite of continue. 

To cease is neuter; to leave off and 
discontinue are active: we cease from 
doing a thing; we leave off or discon- 
tinue athing. Cease is used either for 
aoe actions or general habits: 
euve off more usually and properly tor. 
particular actions; dtscontinue for ge- 
neral habits. A restless spoiled child 
never ceases crying until it has obtained 
what it wants; it is a mark of impa- 
tience nt to cease lamenting when one 
is in pain. A labourer leaves off his 
work at any given hour. <A delicate 
person discontinues his visits when they 
are found not to be agreeable. It 
should be our first endeavour to cease 
to doevil. It is never good to leave off 
working while there is anything to do, 
and time to do it in. The dtscentinu- 
tng a good practice without adequate 
grounds evinces great instability of 
character. 

A successful author is equally in danger of the 


diminution of his fame, whether he cuittiuues or 
ceases to write. JouNnsoy, 


As harsh and irregular sound is not harmony, av 
neither is banying a cushicn oratory: theretore, uw 
my humble opinion. a certain divine of the first order 
would do well ty leave this off. Swirt, 

I would cheerfully have borne the whole expense 
of it, if my private establishment of native readers | 
and writers, which I cannot with convenience dis- 
continue at present, did not require more than half 
of the monthly expense which the completion of a 
Digest would in my opiniun demand. 

Siz W. Jongs 


TO CELEBRATE, COMMEMORATE. 


CELEBRATE, in Latin relebratus, 

participle of celebro, from celebris, sig 
nifies to make celebrated. COMME- 
MORATE, in: Latin commemoratus, 
participle of. commemoro, compounded 
of com of cum and memoro to keep in 
mind, signifies to keep in the memory 


of a number. 


CELEBRATE. 


_Commemorate is a species of cele- 
brating ; we always commemorate when 
we celebrate, but not vice versa. Every 
thing is celebrated which is distin- 
guished by any marks of attention, 
without regard to the time of the event, 
whether present or past; but nothing 
is commemorated but what has been 
past. A imurriage or a_ birthday is 
celebrated ; the anniver-ary of any na- 
tional event is commemorated. Cele- 
brating is not limited to any species of 
events or circumstances ; whatever in- 
terests any number of persons is cele- 
brated : commemorating is confined to 
whatever is thought of sufficient im- 
portance to be borne in mind, whether 
of a public or private nature. The 
election of a favourite member is cele- 
brated by those who have contributed 
to his success: a remarkable preserva- 
tion, whether national or individual, 
sometimes demands some signal act of 
commemoration. 


The Olympian games were celebrated once in five- 
years. PoTrER. 


These great works she was not backward to com- 
memorate. Most of her erections bore, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same inscription ; and perhaps there is no 
English title so frequently and so copiously recorded 
in stone and marble as the Countess of Pembroke. 

WHITAKER, 

Celebrating is a festive as well as 
social act ; if may be sometimes serious, 
but it is mostly mingled with more or 
less of gaiety and mirth: commemo- 
ruling is a solemn act; it may be some- 
times festive and social, but it is always 
mingled with what is serious, and may 
be altogether solitary; it is suited to 
the occasion, and calculated to revive in 
the mind suitable impressions of what 
is past. The birth-day of our sovereign 
is always celebrated by his people with 
such marks of honour and congratula- 
tion as are due from subjects to a 
prince: the providential escape of our 
nation from destruction by the Gun- 
powder Plot is annually commemorated 
vy a public act of devotion, as also by 
Sige demonstrations of joy. The 
Jews celebrate their feast of the Pass- 
over: as Christians, we commemorate 
the sufferings and death of our Saviour, 
by partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 
It faded at the crowing of the cock ; 
Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

aa see 1. _.. =SHaKSPEARE. 

Though the virtue of the Jegal sacrifice was now 
ceased, yet the reasun why that time was appointed 
for it still continued, there being as much reason why 
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Christ’s death should be commemorated by our Chris- | 
tian saerifice, as there was that {4 should be fore- 
shown and typified by the legal, about the time thas 
it happened. : " .  - BSEVERIDGE 


CELESTIAL, HEAVENLY. _ 
CELESTIAL and HEAVENLY . 
derive their difference in signification 
from their different origin: they both 
literally imply belonging to heaven; 
but the former, from the Latin ceelum, 
signifies belonging to the heaven of 
heathens; the latter, which has its 
origin among believers in the true God, 
has acquired a superior sense, in regard 
to heaven as the habitation of the Al- 
mighty. This distinction is pretty faith- 
fully observed in their application : ce- 
lestiad is applied mostly in the natural 
sense of the heavens; heavenly is 
employed more commonly in a spiritual 
sense. Hence we speak of the celesttal 
globe as distinguished from the terres- 
trial; of the celestial bodies ; of Olympus, 
as the celestial abode of Jupiter; of the 
celestial deities. 


Twice warn'd by the celestial messenger, 
The pious prince arose, with hasty fear. 


Unhappy son! (fair Thetis thus replies, 
While tears celestial trickle from her eyes). Pure. 


But, on the other hand, of the heavenly 
habitation, of heavenly joys or bliss, of 
heavenly spizits, and the like. 


But now he seiz‘d Briseis’ hean’nly charms, 
And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms. 


Thus having said, the hero bound his brows 

With leafy branches, then perform’d his vows ; 

A‘4joring first the genius of the place, 

Then Earth, the mother of the heavenly race. 
DryDen, 


DrypeEx. 


Pore. 


TO CENSURE, ANIMADVERT 
CRITICISE. 


CENSURE, v. To accuse. ANI 
MADVERT, v. Animadversion. CRI 
TICISE, v. Animadversion. 

To censure expresses less than to 
animadvert or erttictse; one may al 
ways censure when one antmadverts or 
criticises. To censure and animadvert 
are both personal, the one direct, the 
other indirect ; critictsm is directed to 
things, and not to persons only. Cen- 
suring consists in finding’ some fault, 
real or supposed : it refers mostly to the 
conduct of individuals. dntmadvert 
consists in suggesting some error or 
impropriety ; it refers mostly to matters 
of opinion and dispute; critictsm con- 
sists in minutely examining the intrinsic 
characteristics and appreciating the 
merits of each individually or the whole 
collectively ; it refers to matters of. 
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science and leurning. ‘To censure re- 
quires no more than simple assertion ; 
its Justice or propriety often rests on the 
authority of the individual: anzmad- 
verstons require to be accompanied with 
reasons ; those who antmadvert on the 
proceedings or opinions of others must 
state some grounds for their objections, 
Criticism is altogether argumentative 
‘and illustrative; it takes nothing for 
granted, it analyzes and decomposes, it 
compares and combines, it asserts and 
supports the assertiors. The office of 
the censurer is the easiest and least 
honourable of the three; it may be 
assumed by ignorance and imperti- 
hence, it may be performed for the pur- 
pose of indulging an angry or imperious 
temper. The task of animudverting is 
delicate; it may be resorted to for the 
indulgence of an overweening self-con- 
ceit. The office of a critic is both 
arduous and honourable; it cannot be 
filed by any one incompetent fur the 
charge without exposing his arrogance 
and folly to merited contempt. 
. Many an author has been dejected at the censure 


of une whom he has looked upon as an idiot, 
ApDpIson. 


1 wish, Sir, you would do us the favour to ani 
madcert frequently upou the false taste the town is 
in, with relation to the plays as well as operas. 

STEELE, 


It is ridiculous for any man to criticise on the 
works of another whe has nut distinguished himself 
by his own performances, AppiIson, 


TO CENSURE, CARP, CAVIL. 


CENSURE, v. To accuse. CARP, 
in Latin carpo, signifies to pluck. 
CAVIL, in French cavtller, Latin ca- 
villor, from cavilla a taunt, and cavus 
hollow, signifies to be unsound or un- 
substantial in speech. 

To censure respects positive errors ; 
to carp and cavil have regard to what 
is trivial or imaginary: the former is 
employed for errors in persons; the 
latter for ‘supposed defects in things. 
Censures are frequently necessary from 
those who have the authority to use 
them ; a good father will censure his 
children when their conduct is censura- 
ble. Carping and cavilling are re- 
sorted to only to indulge ill-nature or 
self-conceit: whoever owes another a 
grudge will be most-disposed to carp at 
all he does, in order to lessen him in the 
esteem of others: those who contend 


more for victory than truth will be apt 


to cavil when they are at a loss for fair 
_ argument: purty politicians carp at the | 


CERTAIN. 


measures of administration; infidels 
cavtl at the evidences of Christianity, 
because they are -determined to dis 
From a consciousness of his own integrity, a man 
assumes force enough to despise the little ceasures of 
ignurance and malice. — Boner... 


It is always thus with pedants; they will ever be 
curping ifa gentleman or mdn of honour puts pen 
to paper. ; ' Srxrug, 


Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of laziness 
and ignorance, which was probably the reason that 
in the heathen mythology Momus is suid to be the 
son of Nox und Somnus, of darknesa and sleep. 

ADDISON. 


CERTAIN, SURE, SECURE. 


CERTAIN, in French certain, Latin 

certus, comes from cerno to perceive, 
because what we see or perceive is sup- 
posed to be put beyond doubt. SURE 
and SECURE are variations of the 
same word, in French s#r, German 
sicher, low German seker, &c., Latin 
securus ; this ts compounded of se (stze) 
apart, and cura, si:nifying without care, 
requiring no care. 
” Certain and sure have regard to a 
person's convictions; secure to his in- 
terests or condition : one is certain from 
actual knowledge or from a belief in 
others; one is sure from a reliance upon 
others; one is secure when free from 
danger. We can be certain of nothing 
future but death; we may be sure that 
God will fulfil his promises in his own 
way; we may be secure ayainst any 
loss or mischief if we use proper pre- 
cautions. 


He wrote them with the cerfatsty of their being 
opposed, sifted, examined, and reviled Go.psmrrs. 
It is very cerfain that a man of sound reason can- 
not forbear closing with religion upuo an impartial 
examination of it. _Appis0n. 


When these everlasting doors are thrown open, we 
may be sure that the pleasures and beauties of this 
place will infinitely transcend our present hopes and 
expectations, and that the glorious a tance of 
the throne of Gud will tise infinitely beyond whatever 
we ure able to conceive of it. ADDISON. 


I look upon our situation as perfectly secure; they 
pay us great respect, and take the utmost pains that 
we shail out be imposed upon. RYDONE, 

In respect to things the distinction is 
similar: facts, principles, and rules are 
certain, which are certainly known and 
admitted ; rules, methods, guides, &c., 
are sure, which guard against error and 
may be depended upon; @ place may 
be secure which serves to secure or pre- 
serve with certainty from mischief or 
danger, ed Fo 

If the barriers of Jaw should be broken down upon 
ideas of convenience, even of public convenience, we 
shall no longer have any thing certam arent 1s. 

paw Sos Bas 


* 


CESSATION. 


_ Although tere is nothing more lovely than virtue, 


and the practice of it is the surest way to solid hap- 


piness, even m this life; yet titles, estates, and fan- 
tastical pleasures, are more ardently sought after by 
most men than the natural gratifications of a reason- 
ablemind. Appison, 


An honourable and fair profit is the best security 
against avarice and rapacity. Burke, 


CESSATION, STOP, REST, 
INTERMISSION. 


CESSATION, from the verb to cease, 
marks the condition of leaving off. 
STOP, from to sfop, marks that of 
being stopped or prevented from going 
on. REST, from to rest, marks the 
state of being quiet: and INTER- 
MISSION, from entermit, marks that 
of ceasing occasionally. 

To cease respects the course of things ; 
whatever does not go on has ceased ; 
things cease of themselves: sfvup respects 
some external action or influence; no- 
thing stops but what is supposed to be 
stopped or hindered by another: rest is 
a species of cessation that regards labour 
or exertion ; whatever does not move or 
exert itself is at rest: tntermisston is a 
species of cessation only for a time or at 
certain intervals. That which ceases 
or stops is supposed to be at an end; 
rest or intermission supposes a renewal. 
A cessation of hostilities is at all times 
desirable : to put a stop to evil practices 
is sometimes the most difficult and 
dangerous of all undertakings: sest 
after faticue is indispensable, for labour 
without intermission exhausts the frame. 
The rain ceases, a persun or a ball steps 
running, the labourer rests from his 
toil, a fever is intermittent. There is 
nothing in the world which does not 
cease to exist at one period or another: 
death stops every one sooner or later in 
his career: whoever is vexed with the 
cares of getting riches will find no rest 
for his mind or body; he will labour 
without tntermtsston oftentimes only to 
heap troubles on himself. 

Who then would court the pomp of guilty power, 
When the mind sickens at the weary show, 


And flies to temporary death for ease? 
When half our life's cessation of our being. Stree. 


Tp all those motions and operations which are in- 
cessantly goiug on throughout nature there is no 
sop nor interruption. =— Biatx. 


| ‘The refreshing rest nnd peaceful night are the 
ortion of him only who lies down weary with honest 
abou, JoMNSON. 


‘Whether the time of intermistion is spent in com- 
pany.or in solitude, in n business or invo- 
luntary levities, the anderstanding is equally ub- 
stracted from the yhject of inquiry. JoHNson. 


CHAIN. AT 


CHAIN, FETTER, BAND, SHACKLE. 


CHAIN, in French chaine, Latin ca 
tena, probably contracted from captena 
and capto, signifies that which takes or 
holds. FETTER, in German /essel, | 
comes from jfussen to lay hold of. 
BAND, from bind, signifies that which 
binds. SHACKLE, in Saxon scacul, 
signifies that which makes a creature 
shake or move irregularly by confining 
the legs. : 

All these terms designate the instru- 
ment by which animals or men are con- 
fined. Chain is general and indefinite ; 
al] the rest are species of chains: but 
there are many chains which do not 
come under the other names; a chain 
is indefinite as to its make; it is made 
generally of iron rings, but of different 
sizes and shapes: /etiers are larger, 
they consist of many stout chains: 
bands are in general any thing which 
confines the body or the limbs; they 
may be either chains or even cords: 
shackle is that species of chain which 
goes on the legs to confine them ; male- 
factors of the worst order have /fetters 
on different parts of their bodies, and 
shackles on their legs. | 

These terms may all be used figura- 
tively. The substantive chatn is applied 
generally to whatever confines like a 
chain, and the verb to chatn signifies to 
confine as with a chain: thus the mind 
is chained to rules, according to the 
opinions of the free thinkers, when men 
adhere strictly to rule and order: the 
noun fetéer is seldom used except in the 
proper sense, but the verb to fetter sig- 
nifies to control or prevent the proper 
exercise of the mind, as to be fe/tered 
by systems. Band in the figurative 
sense is applied, particularly in poetry, 
tu every thing which is supposed to 
serve the purpose of a band; thus love 
is said to have its silken bunds. Shackle, 
whether as a substantive or a verb, 
retains the idea of impeding the pro- 
gress of a person, not in his body only, 
but also in his mind and in his moral 
conduct; thus a man who commences 
life with a borrowed capital is shackled 
in his commercial concerns by the 
interest he has to pay, and the obliga- 
tions he has to discharge. 

Nor dual! the oul, on which it has bestow’d 
Such powers, e’er perish like an earthly clod: 
but purg'd at length from foul corruption's stain, 
Freed from her prison, and unbound her chai, 


She shall her native strergeth and native skies reguin, 
. - _ SENWite, 
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Legislatures have no rules to bied“them but the 
great principles of justice and Sanity: These they 
are duuad to obey and follow; and rather to enlarge 
and enlighten law hy the liberality of legislative rea- 
son, than to fetter their higher capacity by the nar- 
tow constructions of suboruinate artificial justice. 


Burke, 
Break his duads of or asunder, . 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Darypen. 


It is the freedom of the spirit that gives worth and 
life to the performance. But a servant commonty is 
fess free in mind than condition; his very will 
seems to be in bends and shackles. Sours. 


CHANCE, FORTUNE, FATE. 


CHANCE (wv. Accident) is here con- 
sidered as the cause of what falls out. 
FORTUNE, in French fortune, Latin 
Jortuna, from fors chance. FATE, 
in Latin fatum, from fatum participle 
of for to speak or decree, signifies that 
which is decreed, or the power of de- 
creeing. 

These terms have served at all times 
as cloaks for human ignorance, and 
before mankind were favoured by the 
light of Divine Revelation they had an 
imaginary importance, which has now 
happily vanished. Believers in Divine 
Providence no longer conceive the events 
of the world as left to themselves, or as 
under the control of any unintelligent 
or unconscious agent, but ascribe the 
whole to an overruling mind, which, 
though invisible to the bodily eye, is 
clearly to be traced by the intellectual 
eye wherever we turn ourselves. In 
conformity, however, to the precon- 
ceived notions attached to these words, 
we now employ them in regard to the 
agency of secundary causes. But how 
far a Christian may-use them, without 
disparagement to the majesty of the 
Divine Being, it is not so much my 
business to inquire, as to define their 
ordinary acceptation. In this ordinary 
sense chance is the generic, fortune and 
Jate are specific terms: chunce applies 
to all things personal or otherwise; 
Jortune and faie are mostly said of that 
which is personal. Chance neither 
forms, or:!ers nor designs : neither know- 
ledge nor intention is attributed to it ; its 
events are uncertain and variable: for- 
tune foruis plans and designs, but with- 
out choice; we attribute to it an inten- 
tion without discernment ; it is said to 
be blind: fate forms plans and chains 
of causes; intention, knowledge, and 
_ power, are attributed tu it ; its views are 
fixed, its results decisive. A. person 
goes as chance directs him when: he has 

“80 -express object to determin: bis 


CHANCE. 


choice one way or other; his fortune 
favours him if without any expectation. 
he gets the thing he wishes; his fate 
wills it if he reaches the desired point 
contrary to what he intended. Men’s 
success in their undertakings depends 
oftener on chance than on their ability; 
we are ever ready to ascribe to ourselves 
what we owe to our good fortune ; it is 
the fate of some men to fail in every 
thing they undertake. When speaking 
of trivial matters, this language is un- 
questionably innocent, and any objec- 
tion to their use must spring from an 
over scrupulous conscience. If I suffer 
my horse to direct me in the road I 
take to London, I may fairly attribute 
it to chance if I take the right instead 
of the left; and if in consequence I meet 
with an agreeable companion by the way, 
1 shall not hesitate to call it my good 
Jortune ; and if, in spite of any pre- 
vious intention to the contrary, I should 
be led to take the same road repeated!y, 
and as often meet with an agreeable 
companion, I shall immediately say that 
itis my fa/e to meet with an agreeable 
companion whenever I go to London. 


Some there are who utterly proscribe the name of 
chance as a word of impious and profane significa- 
tion: and indeed if it be taken by us in that seuse in 
which it was used by the heathens, so as to make 
uny thing casual in respect of God himself, their 
exception ought to be admitted. But to say a thing 
is 2 chauce or casualty as it relates to second causes 
is not profancuess, but a great truth. SuuvtH. 


Chence aids their daring with unbop’d success. 
Drvpen. 


We should Jearn that none but intellectual pos- 
sessions are what we can properly call our own. All 
things from without are but borrowed. What For- 
tune vives us is not ours, and whatever she gives she © 
can tuke away. STESLE. 
Since fate divides then, since I must lose thee, 

Fur pity’s sake, for love’s, oh! suffer me, 
Thas languishing, thus dying, to approach thee, 
Aud sigh my last adieu upon thy bosom. Trapp, 


CHANCE, PROBABILITY. 


CHANCE, v. Accident, chance. 
PROBABILITY, in French produét- 
fité, Laun probabilttas, from probabilis 
and probo to prove, signifies the -qua- 
eek of being able to be proved or made 

These terms are both employed in 
forming an estimate of future events: 
but the chance is either for or against, 
the probability is always for a thing. 
Chance is but a degree of probability ; 
there may in this latter case be a chance 
where there is no probability. A chance 
affords a possibility ; many chances are 
i era to constitute a probabtitty. 
What has been once may, under similar 
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Circumstances, be again; for that there 
is a chance ; what has fallen to one man 
may fallto another; so far he has a 
chance in his favour;. but in all the 
chances of life there will be no proba- 
bility of success, where a man does not 
unite industry with integrity. Chance 
cannot be calculated upon; it is apt to 

roduce disappointment: probability 
justifies hope; it is sanctioned by ex- 
perience. 


Thue equal deaths are dealt with equal chance, 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance. 
DRYDEN. 


“There never appear,” says Swift, “ more than five 
or six men of genius in an age, but if they were 
united, the world could not stand before them.” It is 
happy, therefore, for mankind that of this union 
there is no probability. JOHNSON. 


CHANCE, HAZARD. 


CHANCE, v. Accident, chance. 
HAZARD comes from the oriental zar 
and ¢zar, signifying any thing bearing 
an impression, particularly the dice used 
in chance games, called by the Italians 
zara, and by the Spaniards azur. 

Both these terms are employed to 
mark the course of future events, which 
is not discernible by the human eye. 
With the Deity there is neither chance 
nor Aazard ; his plans are the result of 
omniscience: but the designs and 
actions of men are all dependent on 
chance or hazard. Chance may be 
favourable or unfavourable, more com- 
monly the former: hazard is always un- 
favourable; it is properly a species of 
chance. There is a chance either of 
gaining or losing: there is a hazard of 
losing. In most speculations the chance 
of succeeding scarcely outweighs the 
hazard of losing. 

Against ill chaaces men are ever merry, 


But heaviness foreruns the goud event. 
SEAKSPEARE. 


Though wit and learning are certain and habitual 
perfections of the mind, yet the declaration of them, 
which alone brings the repute, is subject to a thou- 
sand hazards. SoutH. 


TO CHANGE, ALTER, VARY. 


CHANGE, in French changer, is 
probably derived from the middle Latin 
cambio to exchange, signifying to take 

one thing for another. ALTER, from 
the Jatin alfer another, signifies to 
make a thing otherwise. VARY, in 
Latin varto to make various, comes in 
all probability from varus a spot or 
speckle, which destroys uniformity of 
appearance in any surface. 

‘We change a thing by putting an- 
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other in its place; we alter a thing by 
making it different from what it was 
before; we vary it by altering it in dif- 
ferent manners and at different times. 
We change our clothes whenever we 
put on others: the tailor afters clothes 
which are found not to fit; and he varies 
the fashion of making them whenever 
he makes new. A man changes his 
habits, alters his conduct, and varies 
his manner of speaking and thinking, 
according to circumstances. A thing 
is changed without altering its kind; 
it is altered without destroying its 
identity; and it is varted without de- 
stroying the similarity. We change 
our habitation, but it still remains a 
habitation ; we alter our house, but it 
still remains the same house; we vary 
the manner of painting and decoration, 
but it may strongly resemble the man- 
ner in which it has been before ex- 
ecuted. 


The general remedy of those who are uneasy with- 
out Knowing the cause is change of place. 
JoHNsSON. 


All things are but a/ter'd, nothing dies: 

And here and there th’ nnbudied spirit flies; 

By time, or force, or sickness, d:spossess'd, 

And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast. 
Deypen. 


In every work of the imagination, the disposition 
of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use of deco- 
rations, may be vurted a thousand ways with equal 
propriety. JOHNEgON. 


TO CHANGE, EXCHANGE, BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 


CHANGE, »v. To change, alier. EX- 
CHANGE is compounded of e or ex 
and change, signifying to change in the 
place of another. BARTER is sup- 
posed to come from the French darater, 
a sea term for indemnification, and also 
for circumvention ; hence it has derived 
the meaning of a mercenary exchange. 
SUBSTITUTE, in French sudstitut, 
Latin substitutus, from sub and statuo, 
signifies to place one thing in the room 
of another. 

The idea of putting one person or 
thing in the place of another is common 
to all these terms, which varies in the 
manner and the object. Change is the 
generic, the rest are specific terms: 
whatever is exchanged, bartered, or 
substituted, is changed, but not vtce. 
versa. To change in respect to persons - 
is to take one for another, without re- 
gard to whether they are alike or dif- 
ferent, as a king changes his ministers, 
any person may change his servants ; 

to exchange is to take one person in 
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return for another who is in like con- 
dition, as prisoners are exchanged in 
time of war. 7 eee 

« Ah, Sir,” said the dervise, “a house that changes 
. its inhabitants so often, and receives such a per- 


| petual succession of guesis, is not a palace, but a 
earavansary.” SPECTATOR, 


Remain thou here 

While sense can keep iton! And sweetest, fairest, 

As I my poor self did exchange for you 

To your so infinite loss, eo in our trifles 

I still do win. For my sake wear this. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In respect to things, to chanze is to 
take any thing new or fresh, whether 
‘alike or different. Clothes may be 
changed, or books may be changed, or 
things may be changed for others quite 
different; to exchange is to take one 
thing for another, that is, either of the 
same kind or equivalent in value, as to 
exchange one commodity for another, 
one house, or one piece of land, for 
another. To change may often be the 
result of caprice, but to exchange is 
always an act either of discretion or 
necessity. 
I can add colours to the chameleon, 


Change shapes with Proteus for advantage. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Our English merchant converts the tin of his owu 
country into gold, and exchanges its woul Jor rubies. 
ADDISON. 
To barter is aspecies of exchanging, 
namely, the giving of any commodity for 
others of the same or a different kind; 
it is confined properly to what passes by 
way of commprce. as, in dealing with 
savages, to barter toys or knives for 
provisions, 

Men must have made some considerable progress 
towards civilization before they acquired the idea of 
property, so as to be acquainted with the most simp.e 
of all contracts, that of exchanging by darter one 
rude commodity for another. RosERTSON. 

To substitu/e is to put one person in 
the place of another for the purpose of 
doing any service or filling any ollice, as 
to substitute one for another who has 
been drawn for the militia. 

Bard. But who is it like should lead his forces 
- hither? 

Hast. The Duke of Lancaster and Westmorc land ; 

Against the Weish himself and Harry Monmouth: 

Bat whe is sebstituced ‘gainst the Freoch 

I have no certain notice. , SHAKSPEARE. 

In the moral application these terms 
bear the same analogy to each 
other, with this difference, that the 
word darter is taken ina bad sense. A 
person changes his opinions; but a 
‘proneness to such changes evinces a 
want of firmness in the character. A 
good king at his death exchanges a 
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temporal for an eternal crown. The 
mercenary trader barters his conscience 
fur paltry pelf. Men of dogmatical 
tempers substitute assertion for proof, 
and abuse for argument. 


Those who vas baa sea go will sadly find 
They change their climate only, not their miud. 
on Crexcu 


Ifthe great end of being can be lost, — ; 

And thus perverted to the worst of crimes, 

Let us shake off deprav'd humanity, 

Exchange conditions with the savage brute, 

And for his blameless instinct darter reason, | 
. Havazr. 


Let never insulted beauty admit a second time intc 
ner presence the wretch who has once attempted to 
ridicule religion, and to substitute other aids to 
human frailty. HawkEswortu. 


CHANGE, VARIATION, VICISSITUDE. 


CHANGE, v. To change, alter. VA- 
RIATION, v. To change, alter. VI- 
CISSITUDE, in French victssttude, 
Latin vicissttudo, from victsstm by turns, 
signifies changing alternately. 

Change is, both to victssttude and 
variation, as the genus to the species. 
Every variation or victssttude is a 
change, but every change is not a 
variation or vicissttude. Change con- 
sists simply in ceasing tu be the same: 
variation consists in being different 
at different times; vicissttude in veing 
alternately or reciprocally different and 
the same. All created things are 
liable to change ; old things pass away, 
all things become new: the humours of 
men, like the clements, are exposed to 
perpetual variations: human affairs, 
like the seasons, are subject to frequent 
vicisstiudes. Changes in societies or 
families are seldom attended with any 
good effect. Vartations in the state of 
the atmosphere are indicated by the 
barometer or thermometer. Victssi- 
tudzs of a painful nature are less dan- 
gerous than those which elevate men to 
an unusual state of grandeur. By the 
former they are brought to a sense of 
themselves; by the latter they are 
carried beyond themselves. 


How strangely are the opinions of men altered b 
a change in their condition | Brain. 


One of the company affirmed to us he had actually 
enclosed the liquor, found in & coquette's heart, ina 
small tube made after the manner of @ weather. 
glass ; but that, instead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmosphere, it showed him the 
qualities of those persons who entered the room 
where it stood. ApDpison, 


Vicissitade wheels round the motley crowd: _ 
The rich grow poor, the poor become purse-proad, — 


CHANGEABLE. 


‘CHANGEABLE, MUTABLE, VARI- 
ABLE, INCONSTANT, FICKLE, VER- 
. SATILE..' oa a 
CHANGEABLE, ready to change, 
v. To change, alter. MUTABLE, 
from the Latin muto to change, is the 
same as changeable. VARIABLE, 
liable to vary, ». 70 change. INCON- 
STANT, compounded of the privative 
tz and constant, in Latin constans 


or coz and sto to stand together or 


remain the same, signifies not re- 
maining the same for any long conti- 
nuance. FICKLE is most probably 
changed from the Latin factlis easy. 
VERSATILE, in Latin versaitits, from 
verto to turn, siynifies easy to be 
turned. 

Changeable is said of persons or 
things ; mutadle is said of things only: 
human beings are changeable, human 
affairs are mutable. 


: ‘ have no taste 
OF popular applause, the nvisy praise 
Of giddy crowds as changecble as the winds. 
Drypen, 
With respect to the other alterations which the 
Saxon language appears to have undergone, we have 
no need to inquire minutely how far they have pro- 
ceeded from the natural mutability of humau speech, 
especially among an unlearned people. TyRwaitt. 


Changeable respects the sentiments 
and opinions of the mind; variable, the 
state of the feelings; tnconstunt, the 
affections ; fickle, the inclinations and 
attachments; versuftle, the application 
of the talents. A changeable person 
rejects what he has once embraced in 
order to take up something new; a 
variable person likes and dislikes alter- 
nately the same thing; an ¢uconstant 
person likes nothing long; a jickle 
person likes many things successively 
or at the same time; a versatile person 
has u talent for whatever he likes. 
Changeableness arises from a want of 
fixed principles; varzableness from a 
predominance of humour ; inconstancy 
trom a selfish and unfeeling temper ; 
fickleness from a lightness of mind ; 
versatility -from a flexibility of mind. 
Men are the most changeable and in- 
constant ; women are the most variable 
_and fickle: the former offend from an 
indifference for objects in general, or a 
diminished attachment for any object 
in particular; the latter from an ex- 
cessive warmth of feeling that is easily 
biassed, and ready to seize new objects. 
People who are changeable in their 


views and plans are particularly unfit 


tor the government of a state ; those who 
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are vuriable in their humours are un- 
suitable as. masters ; people of an tncon- 
stant character ought to be shunned as 


lovers ; those of a fickle disposition ought 


not to be chosen as friends,. 


_ With God there is no variablene s, with man there 
is no stability. Hence he is changeable in his de- 
signs, fickle in his friendships, fluctuating in his 


whole character. Bias, 
The dew, the blossoms of the tree, 

With charms incunstant shine ; 
Their charms were his, but, we to me, 

Their constancy was mine. GoLDsMiITH. 


Changeable, variable, inconstant, and 
Jjickle, as applied to persons, are taken 
in the bad sense; but versatility is a 
natural gift, which may be employed 
advantageously. 


Lord North was a man of admirable parts: of ge- 
neral knowledge, of a versatile understanding, fitted 
for every sort of business, of infinite wit and plea. 
sautry, and of a delightful temper. Burxr 


CHARACTER, LETTER. 


CHARACTER comes from the 
Greek yapaxrnp, signifying an impres- 
sion or mark, from yapacow to imprint 
or stamp. LETTER, in French /etire, 
Latin ditera,is probably contracted from 
legitera, signifying what is legible. 

Character is to letter as the genus to 
the species : every letter is a character ; 
but every characier is not a letter. Cha- 
racter is any written or printed mark 
that serves to designate sumething; -a 
letter is a species of character which is 
the constituent part of a word. Short- 
hand and hieroglyphics consist of .cha- 
racters, but not of letters. Character is 
employed figuratively, but deter is not. 
A grateful person has the favours which 
are conferred upon him written in 


‘jndelible characters upon his heart. 


A disdainful, a subtle, and a suspicious temper, is 
displayed in characters that are almost universally 
understood. HAWEKESWORTH, 


CHARACTER, REPUTATION, 


From the natura] sense of a stamp or 
mark, CHARACTER (v. Character, 
letter) is figuratively employed for the 
moral mark which distinguishes one 
man from another. REPUTATION, 
from the French réputer, Latin repute 
to think, signifies what is thought of a 
person. was 

Charaeter lies in the man; it isthe 
mark of what he is; it shows itself on 
all occasions: reputation depends upon 
others;. it is what they think of him. 
A character is given particularly: a 
reputation is formed generally. Indi- 
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viduals give a character of another from 
personal knowledge : public opinion con- 
stitutes the reputation. Character has 
always some foundation ; it is a positive 
description of something: reputation 
has more of conjecture in it; its source 
is hearsay. It is possible fora man to 
have a fair reputation who has not in 
reality a good character ; although men 
of really good character are not likely 
to have a bad reputation. 


Let aman think what multitudes of those amon 
whom he dwells are totally ignorant of his name an 
character; how many imagine themselves too much 

occupied with their own wants and pursuits to pay 
him the least attention ; and where his reputation is 
in any degree spread, how often it has been attacked, 

and how many rivals ure daily rising to abate ne 
LAIR. 


TO CHARM, ENCHANT, FASCINATE, 
ENRAPTURE, CAPTIVATE. 


CHARM, v. Attractions. EN- 
CHANT is compounded of en and 
chant, signifying to act upon as by the 
power of chunttng or music. FAS- 
CINATE, in Latin /fascino, Greek 
Baccavw, signified originally among 
the ancients a species of witchcraft, 

rformed by the eyes or the tongue. 
ENRAPT URE, compounded of en 
and rupture, signifies to put into a 
rapture: and rapture, from the Latin 
rapio to seize or carry away, signifies 
the state of being carried away ; whence 
toenrapture signifies to put into that 
state. CAPTIVATE, in Latin capit- 
vatus, participle of captivo, from capto 
to take, signifies to take, as it were, 
prisoner. 
_ To charm expresses a less powerful 
effect than to enchant ; a charm is simply 
a magical verse used by magicians and 
sorcerers: tncuntalton or enchantment 
is the use not only of verses, but of any 
mysterious ceremonies, to produce a 
given effect. Tocharm and enchant in 
this sense denote an operation by means 
of words or motions ; to /usctnate denotes 
an operation by means of the eyes or 
2: the two former are less powerful 
acts than the latter: the superstitious 
have always had recourse to charms or 
enchantments, for the purpose of allay- 
ing the passions of love or hatred; the 
Greeks believed that the malignant in- 
fluence passed by fascination from the 
eyes or tongues of envious persons, Which 
infested the ambient air, and through 
that medium penetrated and corrupted 
the bodies of animals and other things. 
Charms and enchaniments are per- 
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formed by persons ; fascinations are per-. 
formed by animals: the former have. 
always some supposed good in view; 
the latter have always a mischievous | 
tendency : there are persons who pretend 

to charm away the tooth-ache, or other. 

pains of the body: some serpents are. 
said to have a fascinating power in their 

eyes, by which they can kill the animals 

on which they have fixed them. 

Then no planets strike, 


No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
SHAKSPE ARE, 


Whe’r thon beest he or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abu-e me, 
As late I have been, I do not know. SHAxsPErarr. 


One would think there was eume kind of fascina- | 
tion in the eyes of a large circle of people when 
darting altogether upon one person. Appigun, 

To charm, enchant, and fascinate, are 
taken in the improper sense to denote 
moral as well as natural operations; 
enrapture and capitvate have a moral 
application only, in reference to those 
things which act more on the imagina- 
tion or the moral feelings than on the 
senses. To charm in this case is to act 
asa charm; to enchant to act by en- 
chantment; and to fusctnate to act by 
the power of fascination ; all which, as 
in the former case, denote a secret or 
involuntary influence. To exrapture 
and capftvate, on the other hand, de- 
note a direet but irresistible influence. 
To charm, enchant, and enrapture, when 
applied to the same objects, rise in their 
sense : to enchant expresses a stronger 
effect than to charm, and to enrapture 
than to enchant. Music ordinarily 
charms, delighttul music charme a deli- 
cate ear: the finest music only is calcu- 
lated to enrapture, or the finest ears to 
be enraptured. 


Music has charms to scothe the savage breast. 
Cunoneve. 


He piay’d so sweetly, and so sweetly sung, 
That on each note th’ enraptur’d audience hung. 
Sia W. Jonss. 
Beauty or fine scenery may in the 
same manner charm, enchant, or enrap- 
ture, according to the circumstances of 
the case. ; 
So fair a landscape charm'd the wond'ring melgbt 
Gruseat Wer. . 
Trust nut too much to that exchasting face; . 
Beauty's a charm, but soon the charm will pass. 
Dayvorn 
To fascinate and captivate are, 
according to their original import, 
oftener used in a bad sense than a good 


one: we may sometimes speak indif | 


ferently of fasctnaling manners or a 
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captevaring address; but for the most 
part what fascinates and captivates acts 
on the passions to the injury of the un- 
derstanding: a bad woman may have 


more power to fascinate than a modest | 


woman; and flowery lansuage may 
capttvate when plain speech would not 
be heeded. | 
Wouderful like {. the case of boldness in civil 
business. What first? Bolduess. at second and 
third? Boldness. And yet boldness is the child of 
ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts; 
but nevertheless it doth fascinate and bind hand and 


fut thuse that are either shallow in judgment or 
weak in courage. Bacon. 


Her form the patriot’s robe conceal’d ; 
With studied blandishments she bow’d 
And drew the captivated crowd. 


et © 


' Moore. 


TO CHASTEN, TO CHASTISE. 


CHASTEN,CHASTISE, both come 
through the French chdtier, from the 
Latin castigo, which is compounded of 
custus and ago to make pure. 

‘hasten has most regard to the end, 
chastise to the means; the former is an 
act of the Deity, the latter a human 
action : God chustens his faithful people, 
to cleanse them from their transgres- 
sions ; parents chastise their children, to 
prevent the repetition of faults: afflic- 
tions are the means which Gud adopts 
for chastening those whom he wishes to 
make more obedient to his will; stripes 
are the means by which offenders are 
chastised. 

% ; e ' 
sou Goeldl oreuien the Internal offeney, "Biase 


Bad characters are dispersed abroad with profu- 
siou; I hope fur example’s sake, and (as punish 
ments are designed by the civil power) more for the 
delivering the innocent, thau the chastistag the 
guilly. Houanes. 


CHASTITY, CONTINENCE. 


CHASTITY, in French chasittté, 
Latin castttas, comes from castus pure, 
and the Hebrew kedtsh sacred. CON- 
TINENCE, in French continence, 
Latin continentia, from continens and 
conttneo, signifies the act of keeping 
one's self within bounds 

These two terms are equally emploved 
in relation te the pleasures of sense: 
both are virtues, but sufficiently dis- 
tinct in their characteristics. © 

Chastity prescribes rules for the in- 
dulgence of these pleasures ; continence 
altogether interdicts their use. Chastity 
extehds its views to whatever may bear 
the smallest relation tothe olject which 
iC proposes to regulate; it controls the 
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thoughts, words, looks, attitudes, food, 
dress, company, and in short the whole 
mode of living: continence simply con- 
fines itself to the privation of the plea- 
sures themselves: it is possible, there | 
fore, to be chaste without being con-— 
tinent, and continent without. being 

chaste. Chastity is suited to all times. 

ages, and conditions; continence be- 

longs only to a state of celibacy: the 

Christian religion enjoins chastity as 

a positive duty on all its followers; the 

Romish religion enjoins centinence on 

its clerical members: old age renders 

men continent, although it seldom 

makes them chaste. 

t fai hastity, 

That Bisse rirtee te cere the rest. SPensEr. 


When Pythagoras enjoined on his disciples an ab- 
stinence from beans, it has been thuught by some an 
injunction only of continency. 

Browne’s VuLGar Errors. 


TO CHEAT, DEFRAUD, TRICK. 


CHEAT, in Saxon ceftia, is in all 
probability connected with the Latin 
captum, and capio to take, that is to 
take in. DEFRAUD, from de and 
fraud, is either to practise fraud, or get 
from a person by fraud. TRICK is in 
French tricher and German betrugen, 
to deceive or get the better of one. 

_ These terms convey the idea of prac- 
tising deception, but in different ways. 
One cheats by direct and gross false- 
hood or artifice; one defrauds by a 
settled plan or contrivance , one tricks 
by a sudden invention. Cheating and 
tricking are resorted to in the common 
dealings of men; both may be equally 
low in their ends, but not equally base 
in their means. Tricking requires in- 
genuity, which is not wanted in the 
practice of cheating.. Defruuding ap- 
plies to the more serious concerns of 
life, and for the most part invalves a 
breach of confidence, as to defraud one’s 
creditors. 

I used often tolaugh at your honest, simple neigh- 


bour Flamborough, and one way or another gene- 
rally cheated him once a-year. GOLDSMIT 8. 

The statute mentions only fraudulent gifts to 
third persons, and procuring them to be seized by 


sham process in orde to defraxd creditors. 
BiacesTone 


He who has the character of acrafiy, tré man 
is entirely deprived of a principal instrument of busi- 
ness, trust, whence he will find nothing succeed te 
his wish, Bacor. 

Cheating has respect to the delusion 
practised on the person, and may there- 
fore be applied to whatever produces. the 

. N | a 
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n. Defrauding. respects the 
thing. wrongfully got, and may there- 
fore be applied to persons, animals, or 
things. which may suffer from fraud: 
as to defraud the state, the revenue, or 
animals of their food. Tricking pto- 
perly passes only between men in their 

alings with each other. y 
If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat 
Wih any wish co mean as to be great, 
Continue, Heav'n, still from me tu remove 
The humbie blessings of that life I love. CowLezy. 


Thou, varlet, dost thy master’s gains devour, 
Thou milk’st his ewes, and of.en twice an hour; 


Of graes and fodder thou defraud’ st the dams, 
And of the mother's dugs starving lambs. 


TO CHECK, CURB, CONTROL. 


Aut these terms express a species of 
Yestraining. CHECK and CURB de- 
rive their meaning from natural objects. 
To check, in French échec, and German 
schach chess, in reference to the move- 
ment in the game of chess, by which 
the king is prevented moving, implies 
generally to impede the course. Curb, 
from the curb in the horse's bridle, 
which serves to keep him in, signifies to 
uct as a curb. To check is properly 
applied to bodies in motion, but curd 
may be applied to those which are at 
rest or in motion: a horse with a tender 
mouth is easily checked with a touch of 
tue bridle ; a youug horse requires to be 
cu 
Abrapt and horrid as the tempest roars, 
Tuander and lightning flash upon the shores, 
Till be that rides the whiriwiud checks the rein; 
Then ali the world of waters sleeps again. 

Cowrpsr. 

To check and to curb have also a moral 
application ; to CONTROL, contracted 
from counéer-roli, or to keep one rull or 
account ayainst another, has only a 
moral. application To check is, as 
before, an act of much less restraint 
than to curb. Every feeling, however 
good, may sometimes require to be 
checked ; the passions, or will, require 
to be cu: bed. 
Devotion, «hen it does not lie under the check of 
reason, is apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. . 
ae a Appison. 

pur pg, 

Tovturd the will of ths sohihity. ve eestieine 


To check is: applied to individual acts, 
the moment, as to: check the forward- 
vuess of youth: to carb and contre] to 


“respect to bodies of men as well as 
_ individuals ; the lateer in respert to indi- 





._To check them. 


DrypEnN 
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viduals, as to curb a people by-laws, te 
controé youth until they are enabled to_ 
act for themselves. oe 
Phe ring-time of our years” 
Is soon dishonoured and defiled in must 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand ee 
|, GOWrER. 
The point of honour has been deem'd of use. 
To teach good manners, and tocurh abuse. 
; a Cowrkr. 
His horve, as he*had caught his master's moud, 
Snorting and starting into sudden rage 
Unbidden, and not now to be cuntrul’d, 
Rushed to the cliff. | | 
The act of checking is applied to 
one’s self; a person may check himself 
when he is going to speak : to curb and 
control are properly applied to the acts 
of others. 


Cowrrr, 


The sun 
ae if the sun could envy) check’d his beam, 
nied his wonted fire. 


Solon the next, who built his commonweal 
On Equitv’s wide base; by tender laws 
A lively people curbing. 


Youne. 


THO MEON. 


TO CHECK, CHIDE, REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE, REBUKE. 


CHECK, v. To chech, curb. CHIDE 
isin Saxon cidan, probably connected 
with cyidun to cal REPRIMAND 
is compounded of the privative repri for 
retro, backwards, and mando to approve, 
1.e. the contrary of approving RE- 
PROVE, in French réprouver, Latin 
reprooo, is compounded of the privative 
spn re and, probo, signifying to find 

e contrary of good, that is, to find bad, 
to blame. REBUKE is compounded 
of re and duke, in French bouche the 
mouth, signifying to stop the mouth. 

The idea of expressing one’s disap- 
probation of a person's conduct is com- 
mon to all these terms. A person is 
checked that he may not continue to do 
what is offensive; he is che for 
what be hes done, thet he may not 
repeat it: impertinent and ferward 
people require to be checked, that they 
tay not become intolerable; thought- 
less people ure chtdden when they give 
hurtful proofs of their carelessness. 
People are checked by actions and looks, 
as well as words; they are chéddon by 
words only: a timid person is easily 
checked ; the want even of due enevu- 


Fragement will sérve te damp his resoly- 








into irregularities which require to be 
Him with: repruuf he choen'd, or tam’d-w'th barws. 


Pore 


. CHECK. 


» is house’was know: th ain; 
He chid. aie oy it pone 
-_ os | _. Gopsmitra. 
To chide marks a stronger degree of 
displeasure than reprimand, and repri- 
mand than reprove or rebuke ; a person 
may chide or reprimand in anger, he 
reproves and rebukes with coolness: 
great offences calle forth chidings ; 
omissions or mistakes occasion or re- 
quire a reprimand: irregularities of 
conduct give rise to reproof; and im- 
proprieties of behaviour demand rebuke, 
Chiding and reprimanding are em- 
ployed for offences against. the indi- 
vidual, and in cases where the greatest 
disparity exists in the station of the 
parties ; a child is chzd by his parent ; a 
servant is reprimanded by his master. 
Reproving and rebuking have less te 
do with the relation or station of the 
parties than with the nature of the 
offence: wisdom, age, and experience, 
or a spiritual mission, give authority to 
reprove or rebuke those whose conduct 
has violated any law, human or divine: 
the prophet Nathan reproved king 
David for his heinous offences against 
his Maker; our Saviour rebuked Peter 
for his presumptuous mode of speech. 
This sort of language was very severely 7 eprt- 
maaded by the Censor, who told the criminal “ that 


he apoke in contempt of the court.” 
ADDISON AND STEELE. 


tWe who endeavours only the happiness of him 
whom he reproves will always have the satistaction 
of either obtaining or deserving kindness, Joaxson 


With all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly 
bore: and his rebukes were mild when their piovo- 
cations were great, Bark, 


TO CHECK, STOP. 


CHECK, as before (v. To check, curs), 
signifies to impede. the course of a body 
in motion, that is, to cause it to move 
slowly ; to STOP (v. Cessation) is to 
cause it not to move at all; the growth 
of a plant is checked when it does not 
grow so fast as usual; its growth -s 
stopped when it ceases altogether fo 
grow: the water of a river is stopped 
by adam ; the rapidity of its course is 
checked by the intervention of rocks ard 
sands, | 7 


- When now November aark 

Checks vegvtation in the torpid plant 

Exposed to his cold breath, the task begins. 
a pot : 4 : 2 wat, 


Emboeom'd inthe deep where Holland lias, 
Methinks Ler patient sons before me stand, 
‘Where the broad ocean leans avaiuet the land, 
Aad, xedulous io sep the coming tide, 
Li8 the tall remyire’s artificial pride. Gutneurt. 


‘rug is purely a mental oper 


CHEER. 17% 
These words admit of a similar dis 
tinction when applied to the conduct or 
condition of men ‘and things: if an evil 
be checked, it is diminished in extent ; 
if it be stopped, it is altogether put an 
end to; so a person may be checked in 
his career, or stopped in his career, with | 
the like distinction. | oe 


Shall neither the admonitions which you recerve 
from the visible inconstancy of the world, nur the 
declarations of the Divine displeasure, be sufficient 
to check your thoughtless career? Briain, 
I’m very sorry for thy friend; ’tis the duke's 

pleasure, 
Whuse di-position all the world well knows 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d. SHAKSPEARE. 


TO CHEER, ENCOURAGE, COMFORT. 


CHEER, v. To animate. ENCOU- 
RAGE, compounded of en and courage, 
signifies to inspire with courage. COM- 
FORT is compounded of com or cum, 
and fortis strong, signifying to invigo- 
rate or strengthen. | 

To cheer regards the spirits; to en- 
courage the resolution : the sad require 
to be cheered; the timid to be encou- 
raged. Mirthful company is suited to 
cheer those who labour under any de- 
pression; the prospect of success en- 
courages those who have any object to 
obtain. 


~ The creation is a perpetual feast toa good man ; 
every thing he sees cheers and delights him. 
. ADDISON. 


Complaisance produces good-nature and mutual 
benevolence, encuurages the timorous, soothes the 
turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and distinguishes a 
society of civilized persons from [a ey of } sa- 
vages, DDISON, 

To cheer and comfort have both re- 
gard to the spirits, but the latter differs 
in degree and manner: to cheer ex- 
presses more than to comfort; the 
former signifying to produce a lively 
sentiment, the latter to lessen or remove 
a painful one: we are cheered in the 
moments of despondency, whether from 
real or imaginary causes; we are com- 
Sorted in the hour of distress. . 

Applaud us when we run, consvle us when we fall, 


cheer us when we recover, BURKE. 
. Sleep seldom visits sorrow, — | 
When it does, it is a comfurier. SHaxsrtarx, 


Cheering may be effected either by 
the direct effort of others or by any 
thing passing outward or inward; a 
discourse or voice cheers, 2 prospect or 
a. Penta weet A comforting is often 

roperly effect y external. object, 
wisiet personal or otherwise. CaAser-. 
eration, bat: 
comforting thay act. on the body. aswel, 
asonthe mind, © 00 Ee 

NS | 
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Though the whole creation frowns u}-on hum, ana 
allnature looks black about him, he has his light and 
support within, that are able to. cheer his mind, and 
bear him up in the midst of all these horrors which 
encumpass him. | ADDISON. 


There are writers of great distinctiuen who have 
made it an argument for Providence that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any 
other colour, as being such a sight mixture of light 
and shade that comforts and strengthens the eye, 
snstead of weakening or grieving it. ABDISON, 


CHEERFUL, MERRY, SPRIGHTLY, 
GAY. 


CHEERFUL signifies full of cheer, 
or of that which cheers (v. Tv antmate). 
MERRY, in Saxon meri, is probably 
connected with the word mare, and the 
Latin meretrixastrumpet. SPRIGHT- 
LY is contracted from sptritedly. GAY 
is connected with joy and jocund, from 
the Latin jocus. 

. Cheerful marks an unruffled flow of 
spirits; with mirth there is more of 
tumult and noise; with sprighiliness 
there is more buoyancy; gatety com- 
prehends mirth and indulgence. A 
cheerful person smiles ; a merry person 
laughs ; a sprightly person danecs, a 
gay person takes his pleasure. The 
cheerful countenance is permanently so; 
it marks the contentment of the heart, 
and its freedom from pain: the me 
face will often look sad; a trifle will 
turn mirih into sorrow: the sprighiit- 
ness of youth is often succeeded by the 
listlessness of bodily infirmity, or the 
gloom of despondency: gatety is as 
transitory as the pleasures upon which 
it subsists ; itis often followed by sul- 
lenness and discontent. Cheerfulness 
is an habitual state of the mind ; mzrth 
is an occasional elevation of the spirits ; 

ightliness lies in the temperature 
and flow of the blood: gatety depends 
altogether on external circumstances. 
Religion is the best promoter of cheer- 
Julness ; it makes its possessor pleased 
with himself and all around him; com- 
pany and wine are but too often the 
ouly promoters of mirth; youth and 
health will naturally be attended with 
sprightliness ; a. succession of pleasures, 
an exemption from care, and the ba- 
nishment of thought, will keep gazety 
alive, he | 
dhs tater Icecesbiex as ou at the ecm asa 
‘habit of the mind. _Merth ts short and transicnt; 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent. ADDISON. 

Maukiad may be divided into the merry and the 
sesioas, who both of them make a very ; 


: of thy ery good figure 
pone wn tne sv long = a eS. paps ighbourin € 


CHIEF. 


But Venus, anxious for her son's affairs, . . 
New counsels tries, and new desigus prepares. 
That Cupid should assume the ag aud face . 

OF sweet Ascanius, and the sprightly grace ae 
RYDEN 


To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn: and France displays her bright domain. 
Guy; sprightly land of »trth and socis! ease, 
Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please 
. Go_pamirH. 
Sprightliness and mirth are seldom 
employed but in the bio sense as 
respects persons; but cheerful and gay 
are extended to different objects which 
affect the senses or the mind: cheerful 
objects are such as cheer the spirits; 
gay objects bie or delight the senses ; 
as a cheerful prospect, a cheerful room, 
gay attire, a gay scene, gay colours, &c. 
"T were wiser far 
For me, enamoured of sequestered scenes 
And charmed with rural pect repose 
Where chance may th:ow me, beneath elm or vine; 
Or, when rough winter rages, on the soft 
And sheltered sofa, while the nitrous air 
Freds a blue flame, and makes a cheerful hearth. 
Cowpsn. 
Say, yentle damsel, may I ask, unblamed, 


How this guy isle and splendul seats are uamed? 
Sia W. Jonge. 


CHIEF, PRINCIPAL, MAIN. 


CHIEF, in French chef, from the 
Latin caput the head, signifies belong- 
ing to the uppermost part. PRIN- 
CIPAL, in French principal, Latin 
principalts, comes from pene a chief 
or prince, signifying belonging to a 
prince. MAIN, from the Latin magnus, 
signifies to a great degree. 

Chief respects order and rank ; prin- 
cipal has regard to importance and 
respectability; mazn to degree or quan- 
tity. We speak of a chief ae a 
commander in chief; the chief person 
ina ak but the princtpal people in a 
city; the principal circumstances in a 
narrative, and the main object. The 
chief cities, as mentioned by geogra- 
phers, are those which are classed in 
the first rank; the principal cities ge- 
nerally include those which are the 
most considerable for wealth and popu- 
lation; these, however, are not always. 
technically comprehended under the 
name of chief cities: the matin end of 
mens exertions is the acquirement of 
wealth. a 

What is man, 


Tf his chief good and market of his time 


Be but to sleep and feed? A béast, no more! | 
a SHAKSPRARY. 
The right which one man has to the actions of 
another is generally borrowed, or derived from one 
or both of : two gteat originals, production or 
possession, which iwoare certainly the rinctpal and 
méut undonbted rights that take place te the world. 


CHILDISH. 


- To the accidental or adventitious parts of Paradise 
Lost some slight exceptions a vy by made; but the 
main fabric is immovably supports,d. JOHNSON. 


CHIEF, LEADER, CHIEFTAIN, 
| HEAD. 


CHIEF and CHIEFTAIN signify 
him who is chief (v. Chief). LEADER, 
from to /ead, and HEAD, from the head, 
sufficiently designate their own signifi- 
cation. — 

Chief respects precedency im civil 
matters ; leader regards the direction 
of enterprises: chteftain is a species of 
leader; and head is the superior in 
general concerns. Among savages the 
chief of every tribe is a despotic prince 
within his.own district, acting or direct- 
ing in particular cases. Factions and 
parties in a state, like savage tribes, 
must have their leaders, to whom they 
are blindly devoted, and by whom they 
are instigated to every desperate pro- 
ceeding. Robbers have their ¢ 42e/tains, 
Who plan and direct every thing, having 
an unlimited power over the band. The 
heads of families were, in the primitive 
ages, the chiefs, who in conjunction 
regulated the affairs of state. Chiefs 
have a permanent power, which may 
descend, by inheritance, to branches of 
the same families: leaders and chie/- 
tatns have a deputed power with which 
they are invested, as the time and occa- 
sion require: heads have a natural 
power springing out of the nature of 
their birth, rank, talents, and situation , 
it is not hereditary, but successive. 
Cirefs ought to have superiority of birth 
combined with talents for ruling ; leaders 
and chieftutns require a bold and en- 
terprising spirit; Aeads should have 
talents for directing.’ 


No chief like thee, Menestheus, Greece could yield, 
To marshal armies in the dusty field. Porr. 


When you separate the common sort of men from 
their proper chieftica, L no longer know that vene- 
table object called the people in such a disbanded 
race of deserters aul vagabonds. Burkx. 


Savage allegea that he was then dependent upon 
the Lord Tyrconue:,; who was an implicit fulluwer 
of the ministry; aud, being enjoiued by him, ngt 
without menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he 
aad not sufficient resolution tu sacrifice the pleasure 
of afPuence to that of integrity. Jou NSON. 


As each is more able to distinyuisb himself as the 
Acad of a party. he will less readily be made a tol- 
lowet or associate, JOHNBUN. 


_. CHILDISH, INFANTINE. 

‘CHILDISH 1s in the manner of a 
child. INFANTINE is in the manner 
of an infani. | : 


CHOOSE. isi 

What children do is frequently s:mple 
or foolish; what tnfants do is cg epeoe| 
pretty and engaging ; therefore cht/dis/ 
is taken in the bad, and tnfantine in 
the good sense. CAtidish manners are 
very offensive in those who have ceased 
according to their vears to be children ; 
the infantine actions of some children 
evince a simplicity of character. 

It may frequently be remarked of the studions 
and speculative, that they are proud of trifles, anc 


that their amusements seem frivolous and childish. 
: JOHNEON, 


The lay records the labours and the pruise, 
And all th’ immortal acts of Hercules: 
First how the mighty babe, when swath'd in bands. 


The serpeuts strangled with his tafaat hands. 
Drypan 


CHILL, COLD. 


CHILL and COLD are but variations 
of the same word, in German kali, &e. 

Chill expresses less than cold ; that is 
to say, it expresses a degree of cold. 
The weather is often chilly in summer ; 
but it is cold in winter. We speak of 
taking the chill off water when the cold 
is in part removed; and of a child run- 
ning through the frame when the cold 
begins to penetrate the frame that is in 
a state of warmth. 


When men once reach their autumn. fickle joys 
Fall off apace, as yellow leaves from trees; 
Till, left quite naked of their happiness, 

In the cAti/ blasts of winter they exyire. Youra. 


Thus ease after torment is pleasure fora time, and 
we are very agreeably recruited when the body, 
chilled with the weather, is gradually recovering its 
natural tepidity; but the joy ceases when we have 
forgot the could. JoHNSON 


TO CHOOSE, PREFER. 


CHOOSE, in French chotstr, Ger- 
man keisen, from the French cher, 
Celtic choe dear or good, siznifies to 
hold good. PREFER, in French he 
Jérer, Latin prefero, compounded of 
pre and fero to take before, signifies to 
take one thing rather than another. 

To choose is to prefer as the genus 
to the species: we always choose in” 
preferring, but we do not always prefer 
in choosing. To choose is to take one 
thing from among others ; to preps is 
to take one thing belore or rather thah 
another. We sometimes choose from 
the bare necessity of choosing; bat we 
never prefer without making a positive. 
and voluntary chotce. 2 ee | 
ue ce at ee ee 

| ts _ , FoxNsow. 

When we choose from a specific: mo- 
tive, the acts of choosing and preferring 


CHOOSE. 


differ in the nature of the motive. The 
former is absolute, the latter relative. 
We choose a thing tor what it is, or 
what we esteem it to be of itself; we 
prefer a thing for what it has, or what 
we scovose it has, superior to another. 
Ucii..¥ or convenience are grounds for 
cavos.i Z 3 Comparative merit occasions 
tua ~rlysrence: we chvose something 
trsi is zuod, and are contented with it 
uni:. we see something better which we 
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prefer. We calculate and pause in. 


; we decide in preferring ; 
the judgment determines in making 
the chotce; the will or the affections 
determine in giving the preference. We 
choose things from an estimate of their 
merits or their fitness for the purpose 
proposed; we prefer them from their 
accordance with our tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Books are chosen by those 
who wish to read; romances and works 
of fiction are preferred by general 
readers ; learned works l:y the scholar. 
One who wants instruction chooses a 
master, but he will mostly prefer a 
teacher whom he knows to a perfect 
stranger. Our chotce is good or bad 
according to our knowledge; our pre- 
ference is just or unjust according as it 
is sanctioned by reason or otherwise. 
Our choice may be directed by our own 
experience or that of others; our pre- 
ference must be guided by our own 
feelings. We make our chotce; we 
give our preference: the first is the 
settled purpose of the mind, it fixes on 
the object ; the latter is the inclining of 
the will, it yields to the object. 

Choosing must be employed in all 
the important concerns of life: prefer- 
ring is admi-sible in subordimate mat- 
ters only. There is but one thing that 
is right, and that ought to be chosen 
when itis discovered: there are many 
indifferent things that may suit our 
tastes and inclinations ; these we are 
at liberty to prefer. But to prefer what 
we ought not to choose is to make our 
reason bend to our will. The path of 
life should be chosen ; but the path to 
be taken in a walk may be preferred. 
It is advisable for a youth in the chotce 
of a profession to consult what he pre- 


fers, as he has the greatest chence of. 


succeeding when he can combine his 
pleasure with his duty. A friend 
should be chosen:.a companion may 
be preferred. A wife should be chosen ; 
_ but unfortunately lovers are most apt to 
give a preference in a matter Where a 


CHOOSE. 


good or bad choice may determine one’s 
happiness or misery for life. A wise 
prince is careful in the chotce of his 
ministers ; but a weak prince has mostly 
favourites whom he prefers. | 
There is nothing of so great importance to us as. 
the youd qualities of one to whom we join ourselves 
fur life. When the chuice is left to friends, the chicf 
point under consideration is an estate; where the 
parties cheuse fur themeelves, their thoughts turn 
most npon the person, Apnieow, 


When a man has a mind to venture his y in 
2 lottery, every figure of it appears equally alluring; 
and no manner of reason can be given why a mau 
shuald prefer oue to the other before the lottery ie 
drawn, . . ADDISON. 


TO CHOOSE, PICK, SELECT... 
To CHOOSE (v. To choose, prefer) 


is here, as in the foregoing article, a 
general and indefinite term, signifying 
to take one out of two or more. To 
PICK, from the proper sense of taking 
any thing up with a beak or a pointed 
thing, is employed to signify the taking 
things one by one; and SELECT, in 
Latin selectus, trom seligo, or se apart, 
and dego to gather, signifies properly to 
set apart. We may choose whatever 
comes in our way without regard to the 
number of the objects to be chosen from, 
but we peck or selert out of a number 
only ; as to ptck or select books from a 
library: we may ptck one or many out 
of a number, but we mostly select a 
number. Choosing is not always an 
act of particular design or discrimina- 
tion: but to pick and select signily to 
choose with care, the latter with still 
greater care than the former. What is 
picked and selected is always the best 
of its kind ; but the former is commonly 
something of a physical nature, the 
latter of a moral or intellectual descrip- 
tion. Soldiers are sometimes picked to 
forin a particular regiment ; pieces are 
selected in prose or verse for general 
purposes. | 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 


has beautified the inside of his church with several 
texts of his own chousiag. Apptson, 


I know, by several experiments, that those little 
animals (the ants) iake tcare to provide them- 
selves with wheat when they can find it, and slways | 
pick out the best. | Appison. 


The chief advantage which these fictions have over 
real life is, that their authors are at liberty, though 
nut tc invent, yet to select objects. §  Jonnson. 


TO CHOOSE, ELECT. 
CHOOSE, ». To choose, prafer. 
ELECT, in Latin electus, participle of 
eligo, is compounded of e and dego, sig- 
nifying to gather or take out from. 


CIRCLE. 


Both these terms are employed ia re- 
gard to persons appointed to an office; 
the former in a general, the latter in a 
particular sense. Choosing is the act 
either of one man or of many; election 
is always that of a number; it is per- 
formed by the concurrence of many 
voices. A prince chooses his ministers ; 
the constituents édect members of par- 
liament. A person is chosen to serve 
the office of sheriff; he is elected by the 
corporation to be mayor. Choosing is 
an act o° authority ; it binds the person 
chesen: election is a voluntary act; the 
elected has the power of refusal. People 
are obliged to serve in some offices 
when they are chosen, although they 
would gladly he exempt. The circum- 
stance of being elected is an honour 
after which they eagerly aspire; and 
for the attainment of which they risk 
their property, and use the most stre- 
nuous exertions. 7 
Wise were the kings who never chose a friend 
Till with fail cups they had uomask’d his soul, 


Aun! sveu the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 
Roscommon. 


Corvwall elects as many memb«Ts as all Scotland; 
Lut is Cornwall better taken care of than ig eon 
URKE. 


To elect may sometimes be extended 
in its application to persons or things 
for general purposes, which brings it 
nearer to the word choose; but election 
in this case signifies the choosing one 
out of two or more specific objects; as 
where one has several friends and makes 
his election of one to be his constant 
companion, or a person makes his elec- 
tion where he has several alternatives 
set before him. 

He lived towards the favunrites with that deceney 


as would nut suffer them to censure his ma-ter's 
judgment and election. C: ARENDON. 


CIRCLE, SPHERE, ORB, GLOBE. 


CIRCLE, in Latin circulus, Greek 
kucdoc, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew chong a circle. SPHERE, 
in Latin Greek oga:pa, from 
orepa a line, signifies that which is con- 
tained within a prescribed line. ORB, 
in Latin orbis, from orbo to circumscribe 
with a circle, signifies the thing that is 
circumscribed. GLOBE, in Latin 
globus, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew gai a rolled heap. 

Rotundity of figure is the common 
idea expressed by these terms; but the 
ctrele ig that figure which is represented 
ona plane superficies; the others are 


CIRCUIT. 183 
figures represented by solids.. We draw’ 
a circle by means of compasses; the 
sphere is a round body,-conceived to be. 
formed -aceording to the rules of geo- 
metry by the circumvolution of a circle 
round about its diameter; hence the 
whole frame of the world is denominated 
a sphere. An orb is any body which 
describes a ctrcke ; hence the heavenly 
bodies are termed orbs: a globe is any 
solid body, the surface of which is in 
every part equidistant from the centre ; 
of tias description is the terrestrial 
globe. . : 

A circle may be applied in the im- 
proper sense to any round figure which 
is formed or supposed to be formed by 
circumscribing a space; simple rotun- 
dity constituting a circle: in this man- 
ner a circle may be formed by real 
objects, as persons, or by woral ubjects, 
as pleasures. To the idea of circle is 
annexed that of extent around, in the 
signification of a sphere, as a sphere of | 
activity, whether applied in the philo- 
sophical sense to natural bodies, or in 
the moral sense to men. MHollowness, 
as well as rotundity, belongs to an orb: 
hence we speak of the orb of a wheel. 
Of a globe, solidity is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic ; hence any ball, like the 
ball of the earth, may be represented as 
a globe. 

Might I from Fortune’s bounteous hand receive 
Each boon. each blessing‘in her power to give ; 

F’en at this mighty price I'd not be Sound: 

To tread the same dull cirede round and round. 


The soul requires ie pene more sublime, . 
By space unbuunded, undestroyed by time. JENyNs. 


Or if some s'ripes from Providence we feel, 

He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal; 
Kindly, perhaps, sometimes afflicts us here, 

To guide our views to a sublimer sphere. JENYNs, 


Thousands of suns beyond each other blaze, 
Orbs roll o er vrbs, and glow with mutual rays. 
JENYHS, 


Thus ronming with advent'rous wing the glube, 
From scene to scene excursive, I behold 

In ali her workings, beauteous, great, or new, 

Fair Nature. -MALLET. 


CIRCUIT, TOUR, ROUND. 


CIRCUIT, in French ctrcutt, Latin 
circuttus, participle of ctrcumeo, sig- 
nifies either the act of going round, or 
the extent gone. TOUR is from the 
French four, a turn, from the verb 
tourner to turn. ROUND marks the 
track round, or the space gone round. — 

A ctrcutt is made for a specific end 
of a serious kind; a our is always 
made for pleasure ; a round, like a ctr- 
cutt, is employed in matters of business, 
but of a more familiar and ordinary 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


kind. A judge goes his circuit at par- 
ticular 
times of peace, consider it as an essen- 
tial part of their education to make 
what is termed the grand tour: trades- 
men have certain rounds, which they 
take on certain days. We speak of 
making the ctrcuti of a-place ; of taking 
a tour in a given country; or going a 
particular round. A circutt is wide or 
narrow; a four and a round is great or 
little. A circutt is prescribed as to ex- 
tent; a four is optional; a rougd is 
prescribed or otherwise. 


Is4 


‘Th’ unfledg’d commanders and the martial train. 
Firat make the ctresit of the saudy plain. Drypen. 


Goldsmith's tur through Europe we are told was 
made for the most part on fovt. JOHNSON. 


*Tis night! the season when the happy take 
Repose, and only wretches are awake; 
‘Now discunteuted zhusts begin their rounds, 
Haunt ruin'd buildings and unwholesome rin 
WAY. 


Circuit is seldom used but in a spe- 
cific sense; four is seldom employea 
but in regard to travelling; round may 
be taken figuratively, as when we speak 
of going one’s round of pleasure. 
cent picssure ta Welrs, of whick be suepactod ub 
interruption from pride, ignorance, or ee 


@ 


TO CIRCUMSCRIBE, INCLOSE. 


CIRCUMSCRIBE, from the Latin 
ctrcum about, and scribo to write, marks 
simply the surrounding with a line. 
INCLOSE, from the Latin tnclusus, 
participle of enclaudo, compounded of 
an and claud» to shut, marks a species 
of confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out 
to the eye by a circumscription ; its 
extent is limited to a given point by an 
inclosure. A garden is circumscribed 
by any ditch, line, or posts, that serve 
as its boundaries; it is tnclosed by wall 
or fence. An tnclosure may serve to 
circumscribe ; but that which ctrcum- 
scribes is frequently imaginary, and 
will not serve to mnclose. 

_ Who can imagine that the exi-tence of a creature 

is t» be circumscribed by time, whose t hts are 
not? 190M. 
Remember on that happy coast to build, 


And with a trench iecivse the fruitfal field. Davpew. 
CIRCUMSTANCE, SITUATION. 
CIRCUMSTANCE, in Latin cir- 
cumstuntia, from circum and sto, signi- 
fies what stands about a thing, or 


riods of time: gentlemen, in- 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


TION, in French sttuatton, comes 
from the Latin sstus, and the Hebrew 
sot to place, signifying what is placed in 
a certain manner. - _—; 

Circumstance is to situatton as a 
part to a whole; many circumstances 
constitute a stluatron: a sttuation is 
an aggregate of circumstances. A per- 
ron is said to be in circumstances of 
affluence who has an abundance ot 
every thing essential for his comfort 
he is in an easy sttuation when nothing 
exists to create uneasiness. Crrcum- 
stance respects that which externall 
affects us; svtuation is employed bot 
for the outward circumstances and the 
inward feelings. The success of any 
undertaking depends greatly on the 
ctreumstances under which it is begun ; 
the particular st/uation of a person's 
mind will give a cast to his words or 
actions. ‘Circumstances are critical, a 
situation is dangerous. 


As for the ass’s behaviour in such nice cireyvm- 
sfancs, whether he would starve suoner than violate 
his neutrality to the two buudies of hay, I shall not 
presume to determine. Appison. 


We are not at present in a proper situaliua to 
judge of the councils by which Providence acis 
ADDIGON. 


CIRCUMSTANCE, INCIDENT, FACT. 


CIRCUMSTANCE (ev. Circum- 
stance, sttuation) is, as before, a general 
term. INCIDENT, in Latin tncidens, 
participle of tnczdy, or tn and cado to 
fall, signifying what falls upon or to 
another thing, and FACT, in Latin 
Jactus, participle of farto to do, signify- 
ing the thing done, are species of cer- 
cumstances. Incident is what happens ; 
fact is what is done; circumstance is 
not only what happens and is done, but 
whatever is or belongs to a thing. To 
every thing are annexed circumstances, 
either of time, place, age, colour, or other 
collateral appendages, which change its | 
nature. Every thing that moves and 
operates is exposed to tnctdents ; effects 
are produced, results follow, and changes 
are brought about ; these are incidents : 
whatever moves and operates does, and 
what it produces is done or is the fact: 
when the artificer performs any work of 
art, it depends not only on his skill, but 
on the excellence of his tools, the time 
he employs, the particular frame of his 
mind, the place where he works, with 
a variety of. other circumstances, whe- 
ther he wil] succeed in producing any 
thing masterly. Newspapers . 





CIRCUMSTANCE. 


- wath the various incidents which occur 
in the animal or the vegetable world, 
some of which are surprising and sin- 


gular; they likewise contain a number ~ 


of facts which serve to present a melan- 
holy picture of human depravity. 

You very often hear people, after a story has been 
told with some entertaining cirownstances, tell it 


again with particulars that destroy the jest. 
STEz.¥. 


It isto be considered that Providence in its eco- 
nomy reyurds the whele system of time and thiuys 
together. so thut we cannot discover the beautiful 
‘eonnexion between tacidents which lie widely sepa- 
vate in time. * ADDISON. 


In describing the achievements and institutions of 
the Spaniards in the New World, I have departed 
in many instances from the accounts of preceding 
hiatorians, aud have ufien related fucts which seem 
tw have been unknown to them. RoBERTSON, 


Circumstance is as often employed 
with regard to the operations or proper- 
ties of things, in which case it is. most 
analogous to incident and fart: it may 
then be employed for the whole affair, 
or any part of it whatever that can be 
distinctly considered. /ncidents and 
facts either are circumstances, or have 
circumstances belonging to them <A 
remarkably abundant crop in any par- 
ticular part of a field is for the ayricul- 
turist a singular circumstance or tnri- 
dent ; this may be rendered more sur- 
prising if associated with unusual sterility 
in other parts of the same field. A 
‘robbery may either be a fuct or a cir- 
cumslance ; its atrocity may be aggra- 
vated by the murder of the injured 
parties, the savageness of the perpe- 
trators, and a variety of ctrcumstances. 
( trcumstance comprehends in its sig- 
nification whatever may be said or 
thought of any thing ; tncident carries 
with it the idea of whatever may befall 
or be said to befa]l any thing; fact in- 
cludes in it nothing but what really is or 
isdune. A narrative, therefore, may con- 
tain many circumstances and tncidents 
without any fa-t, when what is related 
ix either fictitious or not positively 
known to have happened: it is neces- 
sary for a novel or play to contain much 
tnctdent, but not facts, in order to render 
it interesting; history should contain 
nothing but facis, as authenticity is its 
chief merit. 

it was another circumstance of the loosenes< of the 


iA tdedl ett that messengers went forward 
: backward! with all security. CLARENDON. 


_ Nothing is little to him that feels it with great 
ser sibility; a mind able to see common tecidents in 
their real state is di hy very common fact. 

_ dents ty very serious ovutemplation. . JOHNSON. 


. plan, and of a rise upon the tak 
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The fuct of a fall of exports upen the restraining 
iking place of the en- 
larging plan, is established beyond all contradiction. 
oe UR 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL, PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. _ 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL, from ctrcusm- 


stance, signifies consisting of ctrcum- 
stances. PARTICULAR, in French 


_ particulier, from the word particle, sig- 


nifies consisting of particles. MINUTE, 
in French minute, Latin minutus, par- 
ticiple of minuo to diminish, signifies 
diminished or reduced to a very small 
point . 
Circumstantial expresses less than 
particular, and that less than minute. 
A circumstanizal account contains all 
leading events; a purticulur account 
includes every event and movement, 
however trivial; a mtnute account 
omits nothing as to person, time, 
place, figure, form, and every other 
trivial circumstance connected with the 
events. A narrative may be ctrcum- 
stantial, particular, or minute ; an in- 
quiry, investigation, or description, may 
be particular or minute ; a detail may be 
minute. An event or occurrence may 
be particular, a circumstance or par- 
ticular may be minute. We may be 
generally satisfied with a circumstan- 
tial account of ordinary events; but 
whatever interests the feelings cannot 
be detailed with too much particularity 
or minuteness. 

Thomson's wide expansion of genera] views, and 
his enumeration of circumstantia: varieties, would 
have been obstructed and embarrassed by the fre- 


quent iutersections of the sense which are.the neces- 
sary effects of the rhyme. JOHNSON. 


I am extremely troubled at the return of your 
d-afness ; you cannot be too particulur in the accounts 
of your health to me. Pore. 


When Pope's letters were published and avowed, 
as they had relation to recent facts, and persons 
either then living or not yet forgotten, they may be 
su) posed to have found readers; but as the facts were 
mtnu’e, and the characters little known or little re- 
garded, they awakeued no popular kindness or re- 
sentment. JOHNSON, 


TO CITE, QUOTE. 


CITE and QUOTE are both derived 
from the same Latin verb ciéo to move, 


” and the Hebrew sat to stir up, signifying 


to put into action. a 

To ctte is employed for persons. or 
things ; to guoge for things only : authors 
are cited, passages from their works are 
quoted: we cite only by authority; we 
quote for general purposes of conve- 
nience. Historians ought to cite their 
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authority m order to strengthen their 
evidence and inspire confidence ; cun- 
troversialists must quote the objection- 
able passages in those works which they 
wish to confute: it is prudent to ctle no 
one whose authority is questionable ; it 


is superfluous to quote any thing that 


can be easily perused in the original. 


The great work of which Justinian has the credit 
consists of texts collecied from law books of ap- 
proved authority; and those texts are digested ac- 
cording tu a scientifical analysis; the names of the 
original authors ‘and the titles of their several bouks 
being constantly cited. Six W. Jones. 


Let us consider what is truly glorious acceding to 
the author I have tu-day guofed in the frunt of my 
paper. STEELE. 


TO CITE, SUMMON. 


Tur idea of calling a person autho- 
ritatively to appear is common to these 
terms. CITE (v. To ctte, quo/e) is used 
in a general sense, SUMMON (v. 7o 
cafl) ina particular and technical sense : 
a person may be ctted to appear befre 
his superior ; he is summoned to appear 
befure a court: the station of the indi- 
vidual gives authority to the act of 
cittmg ; the law itself gives authority to 
that of summoning. When cite is used 
in a legal sense, it is mostly employed 
for witnesses, and summon tor every uc- 
casion: a person is cited to give evi- 
dence, he is summoned to answer a 
charge. Cite is seldomer used in the 
legal sense than in that-of calling by 
name, in which genera) acceptation it 
is employed with regard to authors, as 
specified in the preceding article, aid 
in some few other connections: tlie 
legal is the ordinary sense of summon ; 
it may, however, be extended in its ap- 
plication toa military summons of a tur- 
tified town, ur to any call fur which there 
may be occasion; as when we speak of 
the summons which ix given to attend 
the death-bed of a friend; or figuratively, 
death is said to summon wortals from 
this world. 

E’en social friendship duns his ear, 
And ci'es lum w the public sphere. 
‘The sly enchantress summon d all her train, 


Alluriag Venus, queen of vagrant love. 
The boon comp aon Bacchus loud and vain, 


SHenston«, 


Aud tricking Hermes, god of fraudful gain. Waesr. | 


CIVIL, POLITE. 

CIVIL, in French civil, Latin civitis, 
from civis a citizen, signifies belonging 
to or becoming a citizen. POLITE, in 
French poli, Latin politus, participle of 


potio to" polis, sigarton ‘properly po 


CIVIL. 


These two epithets are employed.te 
denote different modes of acting in. 
social intercourse: p.déie expresses more 
than ctvt/; it is possible to he crurl 
without being polite: politeness sup- 
poses ctvtdify, aud something in ad- 
dition. Civelety is coufined to no rank, 
age, condition, or country; all have an 
oppurtunity with equal propriety of 
being ctvzé, but not so with poltteness ; 
that requires a certain degree uf equa- 
lity, at least the equality of education ; 
it would be contradictory for masters 
and servants, rich and pour, learned 
and unlearned, to be poltte to each 
other. Crviltty is a Christian duty ; 
there are times when every man ought 
to be ctvt/ to his neighbour: politeness 
is rather a voluntary devotion of our- 
selves to others: among the inferior 
orders civility is indispensable: an u2- 
civil person in a subordinate station is 
an obnoxious member of soviety : among 
the higher orders po/tteness is often a 
substitute; and, where the form anu 
spirit are combined, it supersedes the 
necessity of cirtltty: pult eness is the 
sweetener of human society; it gives a 
charm to every thing that is said and 
done. Civility is cuntemed with pleas - 
ing when the occasiun offers : politeness 
seeks the oppurtunity to please, it pre- 
vents the necessity of asking by antiei- 
pating the wishes ; it is full of delicate. 
attentions, and is an active benevolence 
in the minor concerns of hfe  Civtd iz 
therefore must properly applied to what 
passes from aud to persous of inferior 
condition; as the peasantry are very 
eived. 

We have a young woman who has come to take up 
her lodgings here, snd 1 dout believe she has got 
any money, by her over-civili'y. GoLDsMITe. 

Or it may be applied to the ordinary 
transacuons of life without distinction of 
rank. 

_1 would uot wish to be thought forgetful of cirié- 
lities, JOHMRON, 

Poltte is applied ty those who are in 
a condition to have good breeding. — 

A polite country squire shall make you as many 


bows itv half an hour as would serve a evurtier fora 
week. Appisos. 


Civility is rather a negative than a 
positive quality, implying simply the 
absence of rudeness. Politeness requires 
positive and peculiar properties of the 
head and heart, natural and acquired. 
To be civil, therefore, is the least that 
agy one can be to another it he do not 
wish to offend; but poli/eness, where it 
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1s teal, is aa strong an imdication of 

kindness in the outward behaviour. as 

the occasion calls for, . 
He has guod-natere, 

And Thave Pi pad ty 

His sons two are cisil tn nte, because 

| do not pretend to be wiser than they. Otway 


The true effect of genuine politeness seems to be — 


rather ease than pleasure 

The term civil may be applied figura- 
tively, but politeness is a characteristic 
of real persons only. 


1 heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and barmontuous sounis, 
That the .ude sea grew civil at her sony. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


JOHNSON. 


Upon first approaches he had an air of reserve, 
tempered, however, with much politeness, for he was 
a high-bred gentleman. CUMBERLAND. 


CIVIL, OBLIGING, COMPLAISANT. 


CIVIL (wv. Civil, polite) is more ge- 
neral than OBLIGING, which signi- 
fies ready to oblige. One is always 
civid when one is obliging, but not 
always obliging when one is civil. 
Civil applies to words or manner as 
well as to the action; obd7ging to the 
action only. As c7zvtl is indefinite in its 
meaning, soit is indiscriminate in its ap- 
plication ; o4liging. on the other hand, 
is confined to what passes between par 
ticular persons or under particular cir- 
cumstances. Strangers may be err?/, 
and persons may frequently be ctvi/ 
who from their situation may be ex- 
pected to be otherwise; one friend is 
obliging to anuther. 


We were visited by an officer ofthe Health office, 
and obliged to give oath with regard-to the cireum- 
stances of our vuyxge. lle b. haved in the ctotlest 
manuer. , BryYDuNE. 

The shepherd hume 
Hies merry-hearted, and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milkmaid of her brimming pail, 
‘Nae beauty whom perhaps his witless heart 
Sincerely loves, by that Dest language shown 
Uf cordial glances, and gbliging deeds. THomson. 
Civil and obliging both imply a 
desire to do a kindness; but COM- 
PLAISANT, which is a variation of 
complacent, trom complaceo, to be highly 
pleased, signifies the desire of receiving 
pleasure, which is a refined mode of 
duing a kindness. 
od so pleas d with whatewery one suid, and 
smiled with so much «omplanance at all their pretty 
fancies, that though | did out put one word into 
thelr discourse, 1 have the Vauity to thiuk they 
luvked upon me as Very agreeable company. 

A. RY. 7 | Appison, 
- Civtlity lying very much in the man- 
ner, may be put on, and complatsance, 
implying a cuncern to please by being 
pleased, may be bod if it lead one to 
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consult the humouts of others. tu: the 
sacrifice of duty or propriety. 
Pride is never more offensive than when it-con- 
descends to be civil. ; . CUMBERLAND. 
Let no comp/aisasce, no gentleness of temper, no 
weak desire of pivasing op your part, no whe-dling, 
coaxing, nor flatiery on ¥ peopie’s, make yuu 
recrde une jot from any point that reasen and pre . 
dence have bid you pursue, © CHESTERFIELD. 


CLANDESTINE, SECRET. 

CLANDESTINE, in Latin clandes- 
tinus, comes from clam secretly. SE- 
CRET, in French secret, Latin secretus, 
participle of secerno to ‘separate, signi- 
fies remote from observation. 

Clardestine expresses more than se- 
cret. To doa thing clandestinely is to 
elude observation ; to du a thing secretly 
is to do it without the knowledge of any 
one: what is clandestine is unallowed, 
which is not necessarily the case with 
what is secret. With the clandestine 
must be a mixture of art; with secrecy 
caution and management are requisite : 
a clandestine marriage is effected by a 
studied plan to escape notice; a secre? 
marriage is conducted by the forbear- 
ance of all communication : conspirators 
have many clandestine proceedings and 
secret meetings: an unfaithful servant 
clundestinely conveys away his master’s 
property from his premises; a thief 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket 
of a bystander. 


I went to this clandestine lodging, and found to my 
amazement all the ornameuts of a fine gentleman, | 
which he had taken upon credit. JoBNSON. 


Ye boys who pluck the flowers, and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secreé snake that shoots a sting. 
Drypveyn. 


TO CLASP, HUG, EMBRACE, 


To CLASP, from the noun clasp, 
signifies to lay hold of like a clasp 
HUG, in Saxon hogan, is connected 
with the German agen, which signi- 
fies toenclose with a hedge, and figura- 
tively to cherish or take special care of. 
EMBRACE, in French embrasser, is 
compounded of en or tm and bras the 
arm, signifying to take or lock in one's 
arms. 7 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press the act of enclosing another in one’s 
arms: clusp marks this action when it is 

rformed with the warmth of true af. 

ection ; Aug isa ludicrous sort of chasp- 
ing, which is the consequence of igno- 
rance or extravagant feeling ; embrace 
is simply a mode of ordinary salutation. 
a parent will clasp his long-lost child in 





his arms on their re-meeting ; a 
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in the excess of his raptures would 
throw his body, as well as his arms, 
over the object of his joy, and stifle 
with Augging him whom he meant to 
embrace; in the continental parts of 
Europe embracing between males, as 
well as females, is universal on meeting 
after a long absence, or on taking leave 
for a length of time ; embraces are some- 
times given in England between near 
relatives, but in no other case. 
Thy suppliant, 
I beg, and clasp thy kuevs. MILTON. 


Thyself a boy, assume a boy's diesembled face, 
That when, amidst the fervour of the feast, 

The Tyrian Augs and fonds thee on her breast, 
Thou mayst infuse thy venum in her veins. - 
: RYDEN. 


The king at length, having kindly reproached Ile- 
lim for d-priviag-him so long of such a brother, em- 
braced Bulsera with the greatest tenderness. 

ADDISON. 
Clasp and embrace may be applied to 
other objects besides persons in the 
same sense. 
Some more aspiring catch the neighbouring shrub, 


With claspiag tendrils, and invest her branch. 
CowPer. 


Man, like the gen’rous vine, supported lives, — 
The strength he gains is from th’ embrace he gives. 
VOFE. 


CLASS, ORDER, RANK, DEGREE. 


CLASS, in French classe, Latin 
classis, very probably from the Greek 
cago, a Fraction, division, or class. 
ORDER, in French ordre, Latin ordo, 
comes from the Greek opyoc¢ a_ row, 
which is a species of order. RANK, in 
German rang, is connected with row, &c. 
DEGREE, in French degré, comes from 
the Latin gradus a step. 

Class is more general than order ; de- 
gree is more specific than rank. ( luss 
and order are said of the persons who 
are distinguished ; rank and degree of 
the distinction itself: men belong to a 
certain cluss or order; they hold a 
certain rank; they are of a certain 
degree: among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly divided intu 
classes according to their property ; but 
in the modern constitution of suciety, 
classes are distinguished from each 
other on general, moral, or civil grounds ; 
there are reputable or disreputable 
clusses; the labouring class, the class 
of merchants, mechanics, &c.: order 
has a more particular signification ; it 
is foundgd upon some positive civil pri- 
Vilege ‘or distinction: the general orders 
are divided into higher, lower, or middle, 


aging from the unequal distribution of 





wealth and power ; the particular orders 
are those of the nobility, of the clergy, 
of freemasonry, and the like: rank dis- _ 
tinguishes une individual from another ; 
it is peculiarly applied to. the nobility 
and the gentry, although every man in 
the community holds a certain razk in 
relation to those whd are above or below 
him: degree, like rank, is applicable to 
the individual, but only in particular 
cases ; literary and scientific degrees are 
conferred upon superior merit in dif- 
ferent departments of science ; there are 


-likewise degrees in the same rank, 


whence we speak of men of high and 
low degree. 

We are by our occupations, education, and habits 
of life, divided almust into different species. Each 
of these classes of the human race has desires, fears, 
and conversation, vexations and merriment, peculiar 
to itself. JouNson, 


Learuing and knowledge are perfections in us not 
as we sre men, but as we are reasouable creatures. 
in which order of beings the female world is upon the 
same level with the male. AppIson. 


Young women of humble rank, und small preten- 
sions, should be particularly cautious how a vain 
ambition of being noticed by their euperiors betrays 
them into an attempt at displaying their unpro- 
tected persons on a stage. CumBEeRLanp. 


Then learn, ye fair! to soften splendour's ray, 
Endure the swain, the youth of low degree. 
SHENSTONE. 


TO CLASS, ARRANGE, RANGE. 


To CLASS, from the noun class, sig- 
nifies to putin a cluss)s ARRANGE 
and RANGE are both derived from 
rank and row, signifying to place in a 
certain order, 

The general qualities and attributes 
of thin;:s are to be considered in class- 
ing; their fitness to stand by each 
other must be considered in arranging ; 
their capacity for forming a line is ‘the 
only thing to be attended to in ranging. 
Classification serves the purposes either 
of public policy or science ; arranging 
is a master of convenience to the indi- 
vidual himself; rangeng is a matter of 
convenience for others: men are clussed 
into different bodies according to some 
certain standard of property, power, 
education, occupation, &e.: furniture 
is arranged in a room, according as 
it answers in colour, shade, — con- 
venience of situation, &c.: men are 
ronged in order whenever they make a 
procession. All these words require 
more or less exercise of the intellectual 
faculty, but classing is a more abstract. 
and comprehensive ‘act than either 
arranging or ranging. All objects 
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external or internal, may admit of clas- 
 stfication, according to their similitudes 
and differences; but arranging and 
ranging are particular acts employed 
in regard to familiar objects, and the 
order in which they ought to be placed. 
Ideas are classed by the logician into 
simple and complex, absiract and con- 
crete; an individual arranges his own 
ideas in his mind: words are classed 
by the grammarian into different parts 
of speech ; words are slink ied by the 
writer in a sentence, so as to be suitable. 
To arrange is a more complex proceed- 
‘ing than simply to range; a merchant 
or tradesman arranges his affairs when 
they are got into confusion, but a shop- 
keeper ranges his goods in such man- 
ner as best to set them out to view. 
But no such constanry can be expected in a 


people pulisked by arts and classed by subordination. 
JOHNSON. 


~ Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 
ut by a master’s hand disposing well 
The gay diversities of leaf and flower, 

Must lend its aid (’ illustrate all their charms. 

; CowPerr, 


Viant benind plant aspiring, in the van 
' The dwartish; in the rear retired, but still 
Sublime above the rest, the statelier stand. 
So ounce Were ranged the sons of ancient Rome, 
4 nuble show! while Roscius trod the stage. 
CowPeR 
These words are applied figuratively 


in the same sense. 


We are all ranked and classed by Him who seeth 
into every heart. Buarr. 


In vain you attempt to regulate your expense, if 
into your amusements, or your society, disorder has 
crept. You have admitted a principle of confusion 
which will defeat all your plans, and perplex aud 
entangle what vou songht to arrange. Buialr. 


A aoble writer should be boru with this faculty 
(a strung imagiuation ), so as to be well able to re 
crive lively ideas from outward objects, to retain 
them long, and to range them together in such 
figures und representations as are most likely to hit 
the fancy ofthe reader. ADDISON. 


CLEAN, CLEANLY, PURE. 


CLEAN and CLEANLY is in Saxon 
claene, PURE, in French pur, Latin 
purus. 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt 
or soil: cleanly. the disposition or habit 
of being clean. A person who keeps 
himself clean is cleanly; a cleanly ser- 
vant takes care te keep other things 
clean. Clean is employed either in the 
proper or the figurative sense; pure 
mostly in the moral sense. the hands 
should be clean ; the heart should be 
pure: it is the first requisite of good 

‘writing that it should be clean ; it 6 of 


CLEAR. 


the first importance for the morals of 
youth to be kept pure. © Ry 


Age itself is not unamiable while it is preserved 
clean and unsullied. _ +Specraron. 


Tn the east, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanliness more immediutely necessary than in 
colder countries, it is made one part of their religion. | 
The Jewish law, and the Mahometan, which in some 
things copies after it, is filled with bathing, purifica- 
tions, and other rites of the like na.ure. Though | 
there is the above-named convenieut reason to be 
assigned for these ceremonies, the chief intention 
was to typify inward purity of heart. Spectator. 
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CLEAR, LUCID, BRIGHT, VIVID. 


CLEAR, v. To absolve. LUCID, in 
Latin ducidus, from luceo to shine, 
and dur light, signifies having light. 
BRIGHT, v. Brightness. VIVID, 
Latin vtvidus, from vivo to live, signi- 
fies being in a state of life. 

These epithets mark a gradation in 
their sense ; the idea of light is common 
to them, but clear expresses less than 
lucid, luctd than bright, and bright 
less than vivid; a mere freedom from 
stain or dulness constitutes the clear- 
ness; the return of light, and conse- 
quent removal of darkness, constitutes 
lucidity; brightness supposes a certain 
strenuth of light; vtvzdness a freshness 
combined with the strength, and even a 
degree of brilliancy: a sky is clear that 
is divested of glouds ; the atmosphere is 
fucid in the day, but not in the night ; 
the sun shines éright when it is unob- 
structed by anything in the atmo- | 
sphere ; lightning sometimes presents a 
vivid redness, and sometimes a vivid 
paleness: the light of the stars may be 
clear, and sometimes bright, but never 
vivid ; the light of the sun is rather 
bright than clear or vivid; the light of 
the moon is either cieur, bright, or vivid. 
These epithets may with equal pro- 
priety be applied to colour as well as to_ 
light: a clear colour is unmixed with 
any other; a Ortighké colour has some-. 
thing striking and, strong in it; a vived 
colour something lively and fresh in it 

Some choose the clearest light, 
And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. _ 
Roscommon, 
Nor is the stream . 


Of purest crystal, nor the /ucid air, 


Though one transparent vacancy it scoms, ; 
: THomson, 


Void of their unseen people. 


This place, the brightest mansion ofthe sky, = 
I'll call the palace of the Deity. — Davpen. . 


From the moist meadow to the wither'd hilj, fe, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, D sbas 
And swells and deepens to the cherish’d sf ee 
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serve a similar distinction : a conscience 
is said to be clear when it is free from 
*every stain or spot; a deranged under- 
standing may have duced intervals; a 
bright intellect throws light on every 
thing around it; a etetd imagination 
glows with every image that nature 
presents. 
TE iook wpun a sound imagination as the greatest 
blessing of life, next to a clear juigment and a good 
conscience. ADDISON. 


I believe were Rousseau alive, and in one of his 
decid intervals, he would be shocked at the practical 
freuzy of his scholars. Burke. 


But in a body whieh doth freely yield 

His parts to reason’s rule obedient, 

‘There Alma, like a virgin queen most brighfé, 

Doth flourish in all beauty excellent. SPENSER. 


There let the classic page thy fancy lead 

Through rural scenes, such as the Mantuan swain 
Paints iu the matchless ha:muny of song ; 

Or catch thyself the landscape, piiding swift 
Athwart imagination’s vivid eye. THOMSON, 


CLEARLY, DISTINCTLY. 


Tat is seen CLEARLY of which 
one has a clear view independent of any- 
thing else ; that is seen DISTINCTLY 
which is seen so as to distinguish it from 

other ubjects. We see the moon clearly 

whenever it shines; but we cannot see 
the spots in the moon distinctly with- 
out the help of glasses. What we see 
distinctly must be seen clearly, but a 
thing may be seen clearly without being 
seen distinctly. A want of light, or 
the intervention of other objects, pre- 
vents us from seeing clearly ; distance, 
or a defect in the sight, prevents us 
frum seeing distinctly. Old men often 
see clearly, but not dtstinclly ; they per- 
ceive large or luminous objects at a 
distanee, but they cannot distinguish 
such small objects as the characters of 
a book without the help of convex 
glasses; short sighted persons, on the 
contrary, see near objects disi¢nctly, 
but they have no clear vision of distant 
ones, unless they are viewed through 
concave glasses. 


The custum of arguing on any side, even against 
Our persuasion, dims the understanding, and makes 
it by degrees luse the faculty of discerning clearly 
between truth and falsehoud. Locks, 
Whether we are able to comprehend all the opera- 
tions of nature, and the manners of them, it matters 
pot to inquire; but this is certain, that we can com- 
prehend no more of them than we can distinclly 
enneeive. ‘ Locxr. 


CLEARNESS, PERSPICUITY. | 
CLEARNESS, from clear (v. Clear, 
luctd)sis here uged figuratively, to mark 
the degree of light by which one sees 





“im French meveviewité, Latin perap- 


“distinctly. PERSPICUITY, 


CLEARNESS. 


cuttas, from cuus and persptcio to 
look through, signifies the: quality of 
being able to be seen through. 
These epithets. denote qualities 
equally requisite to render a discourse 
intelligible, but each has its peculiar 
character. Clearness respects our ideas, 
and springs from the distinetion of the 
things themselves that are discussed : 
perspicusty st ky the mode of ex- 
pressing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. It requires 
a clear head to be able to see a subject 
in all its bearings and relations ; to dis- 
tinguish all the niceties and shades of 
difference between things that bear a 
strong resemblance, and to separate it 
from all irrelevant objects that inter- 
mingle themselves with it. But, what- 
ever may be our clearness of concep- 
tion, it is requisite, if we will commu- 
nicate our conceptions to others, that 
we should observe a purity in our mode 
of diction, that we should be particular 
in the choice of our terms, careful in the 
disposition of them, and accurate in the 
construction of our sentences; that is 
persptcutty, which, as it is the first, so, 
according to Quintilian, it is the most 
important part of composition. 
Clearness of intellect is a natural gift; 
perspicutty is an acquired art: although 
intimately connected with each other, 
yet it is possible to have clearness with- 
out perspicutty, and persptcutty with- 
out clearness. People of quick capa- 
cities will have clear ideas on the sub- 
jects that offer themselves to their 
notice, but for want of education they 
may often use improper or ambiguous 
phrases; or by errors of construction 
render their phraseology the reverse of 
perspicuous : on the other hand, it is in 
the power of some to express themselves 
perspicuously on subjects far above 
their comprehension, from a certain 
facility which they acquire of catching 
up suitable modes of expression. The 
study of the classics and mathematics 
is most fitted for the improvement of 
clearness ; the study of grammar, and 
the observance of good models, will serve 
most effectually four the acquirement of 
perspicusty. cee | ae 
Whenever Pg 
interested, jiey eapease teenies with poses 
and force. A _ Ropasreon. 
No modern orator can dare to enter the liste with 
Demostheves and Tully. We have discourses, in- 
devd, that may be admitted for their pers 


ity, and cleguace: but can produce uone that 
Shanta in a sublimity which whirls away the. 
audtins kes mightytorrent. §  $Warrom 


CLEMENCY. 
CLEMENCY, LENITY, MERCY. 


~ CLEMENCY is in Latin clementia, 
signifying mildness. LENITY is in 
Lutin Jertias, from lenis soft, or levis. 
smooth, and the Greek XAeog mild. 
MERCY isin Latin misericordia, com- 
pounded of miserta and cordis, t.e. 
affliction of the heart, signifying the 
pain produced by observing the pain of 
others. 
All these terms agree in denoting the 
disposition.or act of forvearing to in- 
flict pain by the exercise of power. 
Clemency and lenity are employed only 
towards offenders; mercy towards all 
who are in trouble, whether from their 
own fault, or any other cause. Cle- 
mency lies in the disposition : lenity and 
merry in the act ; thé former as respects 
superiors in general, the latter in re- 
gard to those who are invested with 
‘civil power: a monarch displays his 
clemency by showing mercy; a master 
shows lenitty by not inflicting punish- 
ment where it is deserved. Clemency 
is arbitrary on the part of the dispenser, 
tlowing from his wiil, independent of the 
object on whom it is bestowed ; lentty 
and mercy are discretionary, they always 
have regard to the object and the nature 
of the offence, or misfortunes; lezty 
therefore often serves the purposes of 
discipline, and mercy those of justice, by 
forgiveness instead of punishment; but 
clemency sometimes defeats its end by 
forbearing to punish where itis needful. 
A mild master, who shows clemency tu 
a faithless servant by not bringing him 
to justice, often throws a_ worthless 
wretch upon the public to commit more 
atrocious depredations. A well-timed 
lenity sometimes recalls an offender to 
himself, and brings“him back to goot 
order. Upon this principle the Eng 
lish constitution has wisely left in the 
hands of the monarch the discretionary 
power of showing mercy in ali cases 
that do not demand the utmost rigour 
of the law — 
We wretched Trojaus. toss’d on ev ry shore, 
From sea tu een, thy clemenry ap ray 
Forbid the fires our shipping to deface, 
Receive th’ unhappy fugitives to grace. 
The King (Charles 11.) with lenity of which th: 
-worlt has bard perhaps ny other exumplo, declined 
to be the fudze or aveuger of his own or his father's 


‘The gods. if gods to gocdness are inclin’d, 

AT ects of polars toneh their heae’nly miud), 

ped, more than all the. guds, your ge ruus hea 

ue of worth, reyuite its own desert Daypen. 


Drypen. 


JuRNSON. 


CLERGYMAN. "9! 
CLERGYMAN, PARSON, PRIEST, 
"MINISTER, | 7 
CLERGYMAN, altered from clerk, 
clericus, signifies any one holding a 
regular office. anil by distinction ene 
who holds the holy office. PARSON is 
either changed from person, that is, by. 
distinction, the person who spiritually 
presides over a parish, or contracted fiom 
parochianus. PRIEST, in German, 
&e. priesier, comes from the Greek 
mwpeoBurepog, signifying an elder who 
holds the sacerdotal office. MINIS- 
TER, in Latin minister a servant, from 
minor less or inferior, signifies literally 
one who performs a subordinate office, 
and has been extended in its meaning, 
to signify generally one who officiates 
or performs an office. ~ 
The word clergyman applies to suc 
as are regularly bred according to the 
forms of the national religion, and ‘ap- 
plies to none else. In this sense we 
speak of the English, the French, and 
Scotch clergy wit::out distinction. A 
parson is a species of clergyman who 
ranks the highest in the three orders of 
inferior clergy ; that is, parson, vicar, 
and curate; the purson being a tech- 
nical term for the rector, or he who 
holds the living: in its technical sense 
it has now acquired a definite use, but 
in general conversation it is become 
almost a nickname. The word clergy- 
man is always substituted for parson in 
polite society. When priest respects 
the Christian religion it is a species of 
clergyman, that is, one who is ordained 
to officiate at the altar in distinction 
from the deacon, who is only an assist- 
ant to the priest. But the term priest 
has likewise an extended meaning in 
reference to such as hold the sacerdotal 
character in any form of religion, as the 
priests of the Jews. or those of the 
Greeks, Romans, Indians, and the 
like. A mintster is one who actually 
or habitually officiates. Clergymen are 
theyefore not always. strictly mfvisters ; 
nor are all menisters clergymen. If 
a clergyman delegates his functions 
altogether he is not a minister ; nor'is 
he who presides over a dissenting con- . 
gregation a clergyman. In the former 
case, however, it would be invidious to— 
deprive the cler of the name of 
minister of the gospel, but in the latter 
case it is a misuse of the term clergy- 
man to apply it to any mfnister who 
does not officiate according to the form 


ef an established religion. 
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By a clergystan I mean one in holy orders, 
: . . SPRELE, 

To the time of Edward III. it is probable that the 
French and English lan s subsisted together 
throughout the kingdom : the higher orders, both of 
the clergy and laity, speaking almost universally 
French ; the lower retaining the use of their native 


tongue. TvRwHItTT. 

Call a man a priest, or parson, and you set him in 
some men’s estvem ten degrees below his own ser- 
vant. Souts. 


With leave and honour enter our abodes, 


Ye sacred ministers of men and gods. Por. 


_CLEVER, SKILFUL, EXPERT, DEX- 
TEROUS, ADROIT. 


CLEVER, in French légére, Latin 
levis light, signifies the same as quick 
of understanding. SKILFUL, full of 
skill. EXPERT, in French erperie, 
Latin expertus, participle of exrpertor 
to search or try, signifies searched and 
tried. DEXTEROUS, in Latin dez- 
ter, in Greek deftrepoc, comparative of 
cetiog clever, and ée%:a the right hand, 
because that is the most fitted for 
action, signifies the quality of doing 
nightly, as with the right hand. 
ADROIT is in French adroit, Latin 
alrectus or rectus right or straight, sig- 
nifies right at the moment. 

Cleverness is mental power employed 
in the ordinary concerns of life: a per- 
3on is clever in business. Srd/ is both 
a mental and corporeal power, exerted 
in mechanical operations and practical 
sciences: a physician, a lawyer, and an 
artist, is ski{ful: one may have a skill 
in divination, or a skt// in painting. 
Expertness and dexterity require more 
corporeal than mental power exerted in 
minor arts and amusements: one Is é2- 
pert at throwing the quoit; derterous 
in the management of horses. Adrott- 
ness is altogether a corporeal talent, 
employed only as occasion may require: 
one is adroit at eluding the blows aimed 
by an adversary. Cleverness is rather 
a natural gift; skell is cleverness im- 
proved by practice and extended know- 
ledge; eaxperiness ia the effect of long 
practice ; “dexterity arises from habit 
combined with agility; adrottness is a 
species of dexterity arising from a 
natural agility. A person is clever at 
drawing who shows a taste fur it, and 
executes it well without much instruc- 
tum: he is ske/ful in drawing if he un- 
derstands it both in theory and prac- 
tice; he is expert in the use of the bow 
if he can use it with expedition and 
effect; he is dexterous at any game 
when he goes through the mancuyres, 


CLOAK. 


with celerity and an unerring hand ; he 
is adrott if, by a quick, sudden, and 
well-directed movement of his body,.he 


effects the object he has in view. 

My friend bade me welcome, but strack me quite 
um f 4 ons 

With tidings that Johnson and Barke wuuld not 


come; . 
* And I knew it,’” he cried ; “ both eternally fuil, 
The one at the House and the other with Thrale. 
But no matter; 1°!) warrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clever and tén times as hearty.” 
GoLpsMITRe 


There is nothing more graceful than to see the 
play stand still for afew moments, and the audience 
ept in an agreeable suspense, during the silence of 
a skilful actor. Appisom. 


O'er bar and shelf the watery path they sound, — 
With dezt’rous arm, sagacious of the ground; 
Fearless they combat every hostile. wind, 
Wheeling in many tracks with course inclin’d, 
Expert to moor, where terrors line the road. 
Pauconrr, 


He applied himself next to the coquette'’s heart, 
which he likewise laid open with great dezterity. 
Appison. 


Use yourself to carve adrottly and genteeily. 
CHEST ERFIZLD. 


CLOAK, MASK, BLIND, VEIL. 


Tress are figurative terms, expressive 
of different modes of intentionally keep- 
ing something from the view of others, 
They are borrowed from those familiar 
objects which serve similar purposes in 
common life. CLOAK and MASK ex- 
press figuratively aud properly more 
than BLIND or VEIL. The two 
former keep the whole object out of 
sizht; the two latter only partially in- 
tercept the view. In this figurative 
sense they are all employed for a bad 
purpose. The cloak, the mask, and the 
blind, serve to deceive others; the verl 
serves to deceive one’s self. The whole 
or any part of a character may be con. 
cealed by a ditnd; a part, though not 
the whole, may be concealed by a mask. 
A blind is not only employed to conceal 
the character but the conduct er pro- 
ceedings. We carry acloak and amask 
about with us; buta bdbi4ad is somethin 
external. The cloak, as the externa 
garment, is the most convenient of all 
coverings for entirely keeping concealed 
what we do not wish to be seen; a good 
outward deportment serves as a cloak 
to conce.l a bad character. A mash 
hides only the face; a mask therefore 
serves to conceal only as much as words 
and looks can effect. A. blind is in- 
tended to shut out the light and pre- 
vent observation ; whatever, therefore, 
conceals the real truth, and prevents 
suspicion by a false exterior, ix a bind. 


CLOG. 


A veil prevents a person from seeing as 
well.as being seen ; whatever, therefore, 
obscures the mental sight acts as a vetl 
to the mind's eye. Religion is unfor- 
tunately the object which may serve to 
cloak the worst of purposes and the 
worst of characters: its importance in 
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machine is clogged- a fire may be 
loaded with coals, or a picture with 
colouring. The stomach and memory. 
may be either clogged or loaded: in the 
former case by the introduction of 
improper fuod ; and in the second case 
by the introduction of an improper 


the eyes of all men makes it the most quantity. “A memory that is clogged 


effectual passport to their countenance 
and sanction; and its external observ- 
ances render it the most convenient 
mode of presenting a false profession to 
the eyes of the world: those, therefore, 
who set an undue value on the ceremo- 
nial part of religion, do but encourage 
this most heinous of all sins, by suf- 
fering themselves to be imposed upon 
by a-clvak of religious hypocrisy. False 
friends always wear a mask ; they cover 
a malignant heart under the smiles and 
endearments of friendship. [Illicit tra- 
ders mostly make use of some biind to 
facilitate the carrying on their nefarious 
practices. Among the various arts 
resorted to in the metropolis by the 
needy and profligate, none is so bad as 
that which is made to be a blend for the 
practice of debauchery. Prejudice and 
passion are the ordinary ves which ob- 
seure the judgment, and prevent it from 
distinguishing the truth. : 
When the severity of manners is hypocritical, and 


assumed as a cluak to secret indulgence, it is one of 


the worst prostitutiuns of religion. Buarr. 


Thou art no roffian, who, bencfith the mask 
Of social commerce, com'st to rob their wealth. 
THomson. 


_ Those who are bountiful to crimes will be rigid 
to merit, and penurious to service. Their penury 
is even held out as a bind and cover to their prodi- 


gulity.: Borex. 


As soon as that mysterious o¢i/ which covers futu- 
rity should be lifted up, all the gaiety of life would 
disappear; its flattering hopes, its pleasing illu- 
sions, would vanish, and notiing but vanity and sad- 
uess Temain. BLAIR, 


TO CLOG, LOAD, ENCUMBER. 


CLOG is probably changed from c/ot 
or clod, signifying to put a heavy luinp 
in the way. LOAD, from to wad, in 
Saxon laden, Dutch, &c., laden, signi- 
fies to burden with a load. ENCUM- 
BER, compounded of en or in and 
cumber, in German kummer sorrow, 
signifies to burden with trouble. 
Clog is figuratively employed for 
whatever impedes the motion or action 
of a thing, drawn from the familiar 
object which is used to impede the 
motion of animals: toad is used for 
. whatever occasions an excess of weight, 
or materials. A wheel is clogged, or” 


* becomes confused, and confounds one 


thing with another; that which is 
loaded \oses the impression of one object 
by the introduction of another. Clog 
and encumber have the common signi- 
fication of interrupting or troubling by 
means of something irrelevant. hat- 
ever is clugged. has scarcely the liberty 
of moving at all; whatever is encum- 
bered moves and acts, but with difficulty. 
When the roots of plants are clogged 
with mould, or any improper substance, 
their growth is almost stopped weeds 
and noxious plants are encumbrances in 
the ground where flowers should grow. 


Whatsoever was observed by the ancient philuso- 
phers, either irregular or defective in the workings 
of the mind, was all charged upon the body as its 
great clog. Sours. 


Butler gives Hudibras that pedantic ostent ation of 
knowledge which has no relation to chivalry, and 
loads him with martial encumbrances that can add 
nothing to his eivil dignity. JoH Nsom, 


This minority is great and formidable. 1 do not 
know whether, if I aimed at the total overthrow of a 
kingdom, I should wish to be encumbered with a 
large body of partisans. Burge. 


CLOISTER, CONVENT, MONASTERY. 


CLOISTER, in French clvitre, from 
the word clos close, signifies a certain 
close place in aconvent, or an enclosure 
of houses for canons, or in general a 
religious house. CONVENT, from the 
Latin conventus a meeting, and convenio 
to come together, signifies a religious 
assembly. MONASTERY, in French 
monastere, signifies a habitation for 
monks, from the Greek povog alone. 

The proper idea of clotster is that of 
seclusion ; the proper idea of convent 
is that of community; the proper idea | 
of a monastery is that of solitude. One 
is shut up in a clotster, put into a con- 
vent, and retires to 3 monastery. Who- 
ever wishes to take an absolute leave of | 
the world shuts himself up in aclotséter ; 
whoever wishes to attach himself to a 
community that has renounced all com- 
merce with the world goes into a con- 
vent ; whoever wishes toshun all human 
intercourse retires toa monastery. “In. 
the cloister our liberty is sacrificed; in 
the convent our world Began ate re 
nounced, and thoee of a regular reli- 

oe : 


CLOSE 


gious community being adopted, we 
submit to the yoke of established orders : 
ta a monastery we impose a sort of 
voluntary exile 7 ourselves ; we live 
with the view of living only to God. 
In the ancient and true monasteries the 
members divided their time between 
contemplation and labour ; but as popu- 
lation increased, and towns multiplied, 
monastertes were, properly speaking, 
succeeded by convents. In ordinary 
discourse clotster is employed in an 
absolute and indefinite manner: we 
speak of the célowster to designate a 
monastic state ; as entering a clotster ; 
burying one’s self in a cloister; pe- 
nances and mortifications are practised 
in a cloister. It is nut the same thing 
when we speak of the clotster uf tie 
Benedictines and of their monastery ; 
or the clotster of the Capuchins and 
their convent. 
Sume solitary cloister will I choose, | 
and there with hoy virgins live immur'd. Drypen. 
Nor were the new abbots less industrious to stuck 
their cuavents with toreiguers. Vyrwaitt. 
Besides independent foundativus, which were 
for the reception of foreign munks ia prefer- 
ence to the uatives, acuusiderable number of reli- 
gious houses were built aud endowed as cells to dit- 
ferent monusteries abroad. 
List or Enexisn Monasrrrres, 
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CLOSE, COMPACT. 


CLOSE is from the French clos, and 
Latin clausus, the participle of claudo 
to shut. COMPACT, in Latin com- 

us, participle of compingo to fix or 
join in, signifies jointed close together. 

Proximity is expressed by both these 
terms; the former in a general and the 
latter in a restricted sense. Two bodies 
may be close to each other, but a body 
is compact with regard to itself. Con- 
tact is not essential to constitute cluse- 
ness ; buta perfect adhesiun of all the 
parts of a body is essential to produce 

ness. Lines are close to each 
other that are separated but by a small 
space; things are rolled together in a 
“form that are brought within 
the smallest possible space. 
uate ee mrt eet, 
Though wea te Ene dwar8sh be their 


compet sas aco en Sra We Jonzs. 
| CLOSE, NEAR, NIGH. 
and NIGH ars in Saxon near, neah, 


CLOSE. 


houses stand close to each other which 
are almost joined; men stand close 
when they touch each other; objects 
are near which are within sight; per- 
sons are neur each other when they can 
converse together. Near and nigh, 
which are but variations of each other 
in etymology, admit of little or no dit- 


* ference in their use; the former, how- 


ever, is the most general. People live 
near each other who are in the same 
street; they live close to each other 
when their houses are-adjoining. Close 
is annexed as an adjective; ear is 
employed only as an adverb or preposi- 
tion. We speak of close ranks or close 
lines ; but not near ranks or near Jines. 
Th’ unwearied watch their listening leaders keep, 
And, couching close, repel invading sleep. Lorn, 
U friend! Ulysses’ shouts invade my ear; 
Distress'd he seems, and no assistance sear. Pore. 
From the red field their scatter’d bodies bear, 


And sigA the fleet a funeral structure rear. Pors. 
TO CLOSE, SHUT. 
CLOSE, wv. Close, compact. SHUT 


is in Saxon scuttan, Dutch schutten, 
Hebrew satem. 

To close signifies simply to put close 
together: shut to stop or prevent ad- 
mittanoe ; closing is therefore a partial 
shitiing, and shuiting a complete clos- 
tng: as to close a dour or window is to 
put it partially to, as distinguished from 
shutting it, 1. e. shutting it close. The 
eyes are shut by clostng the eyelids, 
and the mouth is shut by closing the 
lips; and by the figure of metonymy to 
close may therefore often be substituted 
for shut: as to close the eyes, to close 
the mouth, particularly in poetry. 

Soon shull the dire Seraglio's horrid gates 
Ciose hike the eterna) bars of death upon thee. 
Jon neon. 

There is, however, a further distinction 
between these two words: to close pro- 
perly denotea the bringing anything 
close, and may therefore be applied to 
any opening or cavity which may thus 
be filled up or covered over for.a perma- 
nency ; as to close « wound, to close the 
entrance to any place; but 
implies merely an occasional stoppage 
of an entrance by that which is move- 
able: whatever is shu may be opened 
in this sense; not only a door, a 
or a box, may be aut, but also the ears 
may be shut. In familiar language it 
is usual to speak of closing a scene, for 
putting an end to it; but in poetry the 
ping. “may without impropriety be 
used in the samiesemsea: 
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ke, Santi ind . Behold, fond man! | 

See here thy pictur'd life: pass come few years 
‘Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 
‘Thy sober autumn. fading into age, 

And pale eoncluding winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene. THOMSON. 


TO CLOSE, CONCLUDE, FINISH. 


To CLOSE (v. .To close, shut) is to 
bring towards an end; to CONCLUDE, 
from con and cludo, or claudo to shut, 
1. e. to shut together, signifies to bring 
actually to an end: FINISH, in Latin 
finto and finis an end, signifies also 
literally to bring to an end. The idea 
of putting an end toa thing is common 


to these terms, but they differ in the’ 


circumstances of the action. To close 
is the. most indefinite of the three. We 
may close at any point by simply ceasing 
to have any more to do with it; but we 
conclude in a definite and positive 
manner. Want of time may compel us 
to close a letter before we have said all 
we wish to say; a letter is. commonly 
concluded with expressions of kindness 
or courtesy. Whatever admits of being 
discontinued is properly said to be 
closed ; as to close a procession, enter- 
tainment, and the like. 


The great procession, that closes the festival, 
began at ten o'clock BRYDONE. 


So to close life, a career, &c. 


Destruction hangs on every word we speak, 
On every thought, till the concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our desigu. 


Whatever is brought to the last or 
the desired point is properly said to be 
concluded ; as to conclude a speech, a 
narrative, a business, and the like. 


My son's account was too long to ke delivered at 
once: the first‘part of it was bezun that night, and 
he was cuncluding the rest after dianer the next day, 
when the appearance of Mr. Thornhill’s equipage at 
the door seemed to make a pause iv the gencral 
satisfaction. GotpsMIta. 


Appison. 


To conclude is to bring to an end by 
determination; to finish is to bring to 
an end by completion: what is settled 
by arrangement and deliberation is pro- 
perly concluded; what is begun on a 
certain plan is said to be jindshed. 


a,’ marriage was roposed between them and at 
length couciuded. ae SPrcrTaTor. 


The great work of which Justinian has the credit, 
although it comprehends the whole system of suria- 
‘prudence, was Axished we are told in three years. 

; Sm W. Jones. 


 COADIJUTOR, ASSISTANT. 


 COADJUTOR, compounded of co 
ot con and adjutor a helper, signifies a 
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fellow-labourer ASSISTANT signi- 
fies properly one that assisés or takes a 
part. | ‘ 

A coadjutor is-more noble than an. 
ussistant : the latter is mostly in a sub- 
ordinate station, but the former is an 
equal; the latter performs menial! offices 
in the minor concerns of life, and a 
subordinate part at all times; the former 
labours conjointly in some concern of 
common interest and great importance. 
An assistant is engaged for a compen- 
sation ; a coadjutor is a voluntary fellow- 
labourer. In every public concern where 
the purposes of charity or religion are 
to be promoted, coadjutors often effect 
more than the original promoters: in 
the medical and scholastic professions 
assistants are indispensable to relieve 
the pressure of business. Coadjutors 
ought to be zealous and unanimous; 
assistants ought to be assiduous and 
faithful. 


Advices from Vienna import that the Archbishop 
of Saltzburg is dead, who is succeeded by Count 
Harrach, formerly Bishop of Vienna, and for these 
three last years cuadjutor to the said Archbishop. 

STer.e. 


As for vou, gentlemen and ladies, my asststaats 
and grand juries, I have made choice of you on my 
right hand, because [ know you to be very jealous 
of your honour; and you on my le‘t, because. | kuow 
you are very much concerned for the reputation of 
others. ADDISON. 


" COARSE, ROUGH, RUDE. 
COARSE, probably from the Gothic 


kaurids heavy, answering to our word 
gross, and the Latin gravis. ROUGH, 
in Saxon kruh, German rauh, roh, &e. 
RUDE, in Latin rudts, changed. from 
raudis, comes from pafdoc a twig, sig- 
nifying unpeeled. 

These epithets are equally applied to 
what is not polished by art. In the 
proper sense coarse refers to the com- 


‘position and materials of bodies, as 


coarse bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth ; 
rough respects the surface of bodies, as 
rough wood and rough skin: rude 
respects the make or fashion of things, 
as a rude bark, a rude utensil. Coarse 
is opposed to fine, rough to smooth, 
rude to polished. - 

In the figurative application they are 
distinguished in a similar manner: 
coarse language is used by persons of 


naturally coarse feeling; rough \an- 


guage by those whose tempers are either 
language by those who are ignorant of 
| o2 
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The fineness and deticucy of perception which the 
man of taste acquires, may be mrure liable to irrita- 
tion than the evarser feelings of minds leas culti- 
vatuad, Crale. 


This is some fellow, 
Who, having been prais‘d for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, SHAKSPEARE. 


is it in destroying and pulling down that skill is 
displayed? the shallowest understanding, the rudest 
hand, ia more than equa! to that task. Burke. 


TO COAX, WHEEDLE, CAJOLE, 
| FAWN. 


COAX probably comes from coke a 
simpleton, signifying to treat as a sim- 
pleton. WHEEDLE is a trequentative 
of wheel, signifying to come round a 
person with smooth art. CAJOLE, 
in French cajoler, is probably connected 
with gud, in vid French guzller, with 
the Armoric cangeohr. To FAWN, 
from the noun fatwn, signifies to act or 
move like a fawn. ; 

The idea of using mean arts to turn 
people to one’s selfish purposes is com- 
mon to all these terms: cvar has some- 
thing ehildish in it; wheedle aud cajole 
that which is knavish ; faten that which 
is servile. The act of coaring consists 
of urgent entreaty and whining suppli- 
cation; the act of wheedling consists of 
smooth and winning entreaty ; cajoling 
consists mostly of trickery and stratagem, 
disguised under a soft address and in- 
Sinuating manners ; the act of fuloning 
consists of supplicant grimace and 
antics, such as characterise the little 
animal from which it derives its name: 
children coax their parents in order to 
obtain their wishes; the greedy und 
covetous wheedle those of an easy tem- 
per; knaves cajole the simple and un- 
suspecting ; parasites fain upon those 
who have the power to contribute to 
their gratifications : coaxing is mostly 
resorted to by inferiors towards those 
on whom they are dependant ; wheedling 
and cajoling are low practices confined 
to the baser sort of men with each 
other ; fawning, though not less mean 
and disgraceful than the above-men- 
tioned vices, is commonly practised only 
in the higher walks, where men of base 
character, though not mean education, 
come in connexion with the great. 

The nurse bad chanzed ber note, she was nussling 
aud ceasing the child; “ That's a good dear,” says 

she. . eee “a L Esrzanox. 





I must grant ita just judgment upon poeta, tnat 
they, whoee chief pretenoe is wit, should be treated 
as they themselves treat fouls, that is, be aes 
with praises, : PK 


: ._ Unhappy he 
Who, scornful of the flatterer's fawning urt, 
Dreads even to pour his gratitude of heart. 
' ARMaTRONG, 


TO COERCE, RESTRAIN.— 


COERCE, in Latin coerceo, that is 
con and arceo, signifies to drive into 
conformity. RESTRAIN is a variation 
of restrict (v. To bind). 

Coercion is a species of restratni : 
we always restrain or intend to restrain 
when we coerce ; but we do not always 
coerce when we restrain: coercton 
always comprehends the idea of force, 
restrain that of simply keeping under 
or back: coercion is always an external 
application ; restraint either external 
or internal: a person is coerced by 
others only; he may be restrained by 
himself as well as others. Coercton 
acts by a direct application, it opposes 
force tu resistance ; restruini acts indi- 
recily to the prevention of an act: the 
law restrains all men in their actions 
more or less; it cverces those who 
attempt to violate it; the unruly will is 
coerced ; the improper will is restrained. 
Coercion is exercised ; restraint is im- 
posed: punishment, threats, or any 
actual exercise of authority, coerces ; 
fear, shame, or a remonstrance frum 
others, restrutns. 

Withont evercive power all government is but 


toothless aud precarivus, and dues uvt sv much com- 
mund as bey vbedicuce. SOUTH, 


The enmity of some men against goodness is so 
vivieut and implacable, that no inuucency, no excel- 
lence of ness, how great soever, can resiruin 
their malice. Tit.oTson, 


COEVAL, COTEMPORARY. 


COEVAL, from the Latin evum an 
age, signifies of the same age. CO- 
TEMPC RARY, from tempus, signities 
of the same time. 

An age is a specifically lony space of 
time; a time is iudefinite; hence the 
application of the terms to things in the 
first case and to persons in the second 
the dispersion of mankind and the 
confusion of languages were coevad with 
the building of the tower of Babel; 
Addison was cufemporary with Swift 
and Pope. | 


The passion ¢f far seems cossal with our uature, 
| Cumarikiann, 


COLLEAGUE. 


COGENT, FORCIBLE, STRONG. 


COGENT, from the Latin cogo to 
compel; and FORCIBLE, from the 
verb to force, have equally the sense of 
acting by force. STRONG is here 
figuratively employed for that species 
of strength which is connected with the 
mind. 

Cogency applies to reasons indivi- 
dually considered: force and strength 
to modes of reasoning or expression: 
cogent reasons impel to decisive conduct; 
strong conviction is produced by forcible 
reasoning conveyed in strong language: 
obanges of any kind are so seldom 
attended with benefit to society, that a 
legislator will be cautious not to adopt 
chem without the most cogent reasons ; 
the important truths of Christianity 
cannot be presented from the pulpit too 
forcibly to the minds of men. Accu- 
racy and strength are seldom associated 
in the same mind; those who accustom 
themselves to strong language are not 
very scrupulous about the correctness 
of their assertions. 

Upon men intent only upon truth, the art of an 
orator has little power; a credible testimony, or a 


cogent argument, will overcome all the art of modu- 


lation and all the violence of contortion. Jonson, 


The ue author just mentioned assured me 
that the Turkish satires of Ruhi Bag-dadi were very 
forcible. Siz W. Jones. 


Such is the censure ah Dennis. a é 
den expresses it, perhaps ‘“‘ too much horse-play 
in his raillery ;” but if his jests are coar:e his argu- 
ments are strong. JOHNSON, 


There is, as Dry- 


COLLEAGUE, PAKTNER. 


COLLEAGUE, in French collégue, 
Latin collega, compounded of col or con 
and /egatus sent, signifies sent or em- 

loyed upon the same business. PART- 
NER, from the word part, signifies one 
having a part or share. 

Colleague is more noble than partner : 
men in the highest offices are col. 
leagues; tradesmen, mechanics, and 
subordinate persons, are puriners: every 
Roman Consul had a co#league ; every 
workman has commonly a partner. 
Colleague is used only with regard to 
community of office; partner is most 
generally used with regard to com- 
munity of interest: whenever two per- 
sons are employed to act together on 
the same business they stand in the 
relation of colleagues to each other ; 
whenever two persons unite their en- 
deavours either in trade or in games, 
or the business of life, they are denomi- 
nated partners : ministers, judges, com- 
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missioners, and plenipotentiaries, are 
colleagues > bankers, merchants, chess- 
players, card-players, and the like, have 
partners. ; 

But from this day’s decision, from the choice 

Ot his first colleagues, shall succeeding times 


Of Edward judge, and on his fame pronounce. 
; ‘Wrst 


And lo! sad partzer of the general care, 


Weary and faiut I drive my goats alar. Warron. 


TO COLOR, DYE, TINGE, STAIN. 


To COLOR, in Latin color, probably 
from colo to adorn, and the Hebrew 
bechel to paint, signifies to put color on 
or give a color to a thing. To DYE, in 
Saxon deagan, a variation of linge, sig- 
nifies to imbue with a color. To 
TINGE, in Latin tngo, and Greek 
reyyw, to sprinkle, signifies to touch 
lightly with a color. STAIN, in French 
desteindre, a variation of tinge, signifies 
to put a color cn in a bad manner, or 
give a bad color. | 

To color, which is the most indefinite 
of these terms, is employed technically 
for putting a colour on a thing; as to 
color a drawing. 

In artful contest let our warlike train 
Move well-directed o'er the colour’d plain. 
Sin W. Jonss. 

But to color, in the general sense of 
giving color, may be applied to physical 
Oxjects ; as to color the cheeks. 

That chiidish coloriag of her cheeks is now as 
unsraceful as that shape would have been when her 
face wore its real counteuance, . STezLE. 

More commonly, however, to moral 
objects; as to color a description with 
the introduction of strong figures, strong 
facts, or strong descriptions, &c. 

There is a kind of confession ia vour looks which 
your modesties have not craft enough to culuur, 

SHAKSPEARE. 

To dye is a process of art, as in the 
dyaing of cloth, but the term is applied 
to objects generally in the sense of im- 
buing with any substance so as to 
change the color. 

With mutual blood the Ausonian svil is dyed, 


While on its borders each their claim decide. 
Darprs, 


be 


To tinge may be applied to ae, 
objects ; as to Ange a painting wit 
blue by way of intermixing colors , 
but it is most appropriately used in 


“poetry. 


Now deeper blushes fing’d tho glowiag sky, _ 
And evenkag rais’d her silver imp on Mek, : 
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Or to moral objects. 


Devotion seldom dies in a mind that has reeeived 
an early tine ure of it. 

To statn is used 1n its proper sense 
when applied to common objects; as to 
stain a painting by putting blue instead 
of red, or to stain any thing by giving 
it an unnatural color. 

We had the furtune to see what may be supposed 
to be the ocvasivn of that opinion which Lucian re- 
lates concerning this river (Adonis), that is, that this 
stream at certain seasons of the yeur is of a bloody 
color; something like this we actually saw come to 
pass, for the water was slained with redness. 

MAUNDRELL. 


Whence it has also a moral applica- 
tion in the sense of taking away the 
purity from a thing; as to stam the 
reputation or character. 


COLOR, HUE, TINT. 


COLOR (wv. To color); HUE, in 
Saxon heye, is probably connected with 
eye or view; and TINT, from tinge 
(v. To color), are but modes of colour; 
the former of which expresses a faint 
or blended color ; the latter a shade of 
color. Betwixt the colors of bluck and 
brown, as of all other leadiny colors, 
there are various hues and tints, by the 
due intermixture of which natural ob- 
jects are rendered beautiful. 

Her cier chang'd, her face was not the same, 


And hollow greans frum her deep spirit cate. 
Durpven. 


Infinite nambers, delicacies, smell, 2 

With Aucs on Aues, eX} ression cannvt paint 

The breadth of oaiure, and her endjess Lioum. 
‘THom:on. 


Among them shells of many a tial appear, 
The beart of Venus, and her pearly ear. 
Sin W. Jones. 


COLORABLE, SPECIOUS, OSTENSI- 
BLE, PLAUSIBLE, FEASIBLE. 


COLORABEE, from to color or tinge 
(v. To color), expresses the quality of 
being able to give a fair appearance, 
SPECIOUS, from the Latin specio to 
see, signifies the quality of luvking as it 
ought. OSTENSIBLE, from the Latin 
ostendo to show, signifies the quality of 
being able or fit to be shown or seen. 
PLAUSIBLE, from pee to clap or 
make a noise, signifies the By of 
sounding as it ought. FEASIBLE, 
from the French fuire, and Latin facio 
to do, signifies literally doable; and 
denotes seemingly practicable. 


The first three of these words are 


figures of speech drawn from what na- 


turally pleases the ese; plausible is 


ADDISON. 


COMBAT. 


drawn from what pleases the ear: fea- 
stole takes its signification fi, m what 
meets the judgment or conviction. 
What is coloradie has an aspect or face 
upon it that lulls suspicion and affords 
satisfaction ; what is fous has a fair 
outside when cuntrasted with that whick 
it may possibly conceal; what is oster- 
sible is that which presents such an 
appearance as may serve for an indica- 
tion of something real: what.is plausible 
is that which meets the understanding 
merely through the ear; that which is 
Jeustble recommends itself from its in- 
trinsic value rather than from any re- 
presentation given of it. A pretence is 
colurable when it has the color of truth 
impressed upon it; it is spectous when 
its fallacy is easily discernible through 
the thin guise it wears; a motive is 
ostensible which is the one soonest to 
be discovered: un excuse is plausible 
when the well-connected narrative of 
the maker impresses a belief of its jus- 
lice: a plan is feasible which recum- 
mends itself as fit to be put in exe- 
cution. 

All his (James 1, of Scotland's) aequisitiuns, how 
ever fatal to the bouy ot the nobles, had been gained 
by attacks upon individuals; and beiug found d un 
circumstances peculiar tv the persons who suffered, 
might excite murmurs and apprehenusieps, but 


atturded uo colvrab/e pretest for a general rebellion. 
Rupeataon. 


The guardian directs one of his pupils to think 
with the wise, but speak with the vu gar. This isa 
precept specious enuugh, but pot always practicable, 

JouNDon, 


What is truly astonishing. the partisans of those 
two opposite systems Were at ouce prevalent and at 
once employed, the one ostensibly, the other secretly, 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. 

Bunker. 


In this superficial way indeed the mind is capable 
of more variety of pliu-ibie talk, but is pot enlarged 
as it should be in iis kuowlrdge. Locke. 


It is some years since | thought the matter feanbie, 
that if 1 could "y an rxact lime-keeper tind in any 
part of the world what u clock it is at Dover and at 
the same time where the ship is, the problem is 
sulved. AKBUTHNUT, 


TO COMBAT, OPPOSE. 


COMBAT, from the French com- 
battre to fight together, is used figura- 


tively in the same sense with rd to 
matters of opinion. OPPOSE, in 
French opposer, Latin opposut, perfect 


of opponp to oppose, compounded of 06 
and pono tuo place one’s self in the 
way, signifies to set ones self against 
another. © , | 

Combat 1s properly a species of up- 
postng ; one always opposes in combat- 
ing, though not vrce verad. To combat 
is used in regard to speculative matters: 


COMBATANT. 


oppose in regard to private and persona. 
concerns. A person's positions are 
combated, his interests or his measures 
are opposed. The Christian combats 
the erroneous -doctrines of the infidel 
with no other weapon than that of ar- 
gument; the sophist cpposes Christi- 
anity-with ridicule and misrepresenta- 
tion. The most :audable use to which 
knowledge can be converted is to combat 


error wherever it presents itself; but. 


there are too many, particularly in the 
present day, who employ the little pit. 
tance of knowledge which they have 
collected, to no better purpose than to 
oppose every thing that is good, and 
excite the same spirit of oppostiiun in 
others. . 


When fierce temptation, seconded within 

By traitor appetite, and armed with darts 
Tempered in hell, invades the throbbing breast, 
To combat may be glorious, and success 


Perhaps may crown us, but to fly is safe. Cowper. 


Though various foes against the truth combine, 
Pride above all uppuses her design. CowPer 


COMBATANT, CHAMPION. 


COMBATANT, from to combat, 
marks any one that engages in a combut. 
CHAMPION, French champion, Saxon 

.cempe, German kuempe, signifies origi- 
nally a suldier or fighter, from the Latin 
campus a field of battle. 

A combatant fights for himself and 
for victory; a champton fights either 
for another, or in anvther’s cause. The 
word combutant has always relation to 
some actual enyagement; champton 
may be emplo.cd for one ready to be 
engaged, or in the habits of being en- 
gaged. The cumbatants in the Olympic 
games used to contend for a prize; the 
Roman gladiators were combutants who 
fought for their lives: when knight- 
errantry was in fashion there were 
champions ot all descriptions, champtons 
in behalf of distressed females, cham- 
pions in behalf of the injured and op- 
pressed, or champtons in behalf of ag- 
grieved princes. The mere act of 
fighting constitutes a combatant ; the 
act of standing up in another's defence 
at a personal risk constitutes the cham- 
pion. Animals have their combats, and 
consequently are combatants ; but they 
are seldom champtons. There may be 
champions for causes as well as persons, 
and for bad as well.as good causes; as 
Ghamgnone for liberty, for infidelity, 
and for christianity. | 
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“onseons that I do not possess the strength, I 
snail net assume the importance of a champion; and 
as I am not of dignity enough to be angry, I shall 
keep my temper and my distance tvv, skirmishi 
like those insignificant gentry, who play the part o! 
teazers in the Spanish bull-fights whilst bolder com- 
batants engage him at the point of his horns. 

CumBERLaND 


In battle every man should fight as if he 
single champion. 


was the 
JOHNSON 


COMBINATION, CABAL, PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 


COMBINATION, v. Association, 
combination. CABAL, in French ca. 
bale, comes from the Hebrew kabula, 
signifying a secret science pretended to 
by the Jewish Rabbi, whence it is 
applied to any association that has a 
pretended secret. PLOT,-in French 
complot, is derived, like the word com- 
plicate, from the Latin pitco to entangle, 
signifying any intricate or dark con- 
cern. CONSPIRACY, in French 
conspiration, from con and spiro to 
breathe together, signifies the having 
one spirit 

An association for a bad purpose is 
the idea common to all these terms, 
and peculiar to combination. A com- 
bination may be either secret or open, 
but secrecy forms a necessary part in 
the signification of the other terms; a 
cubul is secret as to its end; a plot and 
conspiracy are secret, both as to the 
means and the end. Combination is 
the close adherence of many for their 
mutual defence in obtaining their de- 
mands, or resisting the claims of others. 
A cabal is the intrigue of a party or 
faction, formed by cunning practices in 
order to give a turn to the course of 
things to their own advantage: the 
natural and ruling idea in cabad is that 
of assembling a number, and ma- 
neeuvring secretly with address. A 
plot is a clandestine union of some per- 
sons for the purpose of mischief: the 
ruling idea in a plot is that of a com- 
plicated enterprise formed in secret, by 


‘two or more persons. A conspiracy is a 


general intelligence among persons 
united to effect some serious change. 
the ruling and natural idea in this word 
is that of unanimity and concert in the_ 
prosecution of a plan. a 
Sovereins will consider those as traitors who aim 


at their destruction by leading their easy goo 
nature under specious pretences to admit contin 25 


tiuns of bol i aud faithless men into a participation © 
of their power.  ‘Boams. 


. I see you court the crowd, ‘ 
When, with the shouts of the revelions rabble, = 
I see you borne on shoulders to cabals, ~- Dagpgn. 


Oh! think what anxivas moments pess between 
‘The birth of plots, anc .avir last fats] panes 
‘ ? : DPT ON, 


_ hose who are subjected teu wrong under m tti- 
tudes seem deserted by mankiad, aud overpow ed 
by a conspiracy of their whole species. Burks, 


TO COMF, ARRIVE. 


COME is general; ARRIVE is 
particular. 

Persons or things come; persons 
only, or what is personified, arrive. 
To come specifies neither time nor man- 
ner: arrtval is employed with regard 
to some Adega period or circum- 
stances. e coming of our Saviour 
was predicted by the prophets; the 
arrival of a messenger is expected at a 
certain hour. We know that evils must 
come, but we do wisely not to meet 
them by anticipation ; the arrival of a 
vessel in the haven, after a long and 
dangerous voyage, is a circumstance of 
yeneral interest in the neighbourhood 
where it happens. 

Hail, rew’rend priest! to Phebus’ awful dome, 
A suppliant I from great Atri s come. Pore. 


Old men love novelties ; the tast arrte'd 
Still pleases beat, the youngest steals their raged 
LUNG. 


COMFORT, PLEASURE. 


‘ COMFORT, tv. To cheer, encourage. 
PLEASURE, from to please, signifies 
what pleases. 

Comfort, that genuine English word, 
describes what England only affords: 
we may find pleasure in every country ; 
but comfort 1s to be found in our own 
country only: the grand feature in 
comfort is substantiality: in that of 
pleasure is warmth. Pleasure is quickly 
succeeded by pain; itis the lot of hu- 
manity that to every plecsure there 
should be an alloy: comfort is that 
portion of pleasure which seems to lie 
exempt from this disadvantage ; it is the 
most durable sort of pleasure. Comfort 
must be sought for at home; pleasure 
is pursued abroad: comfort depends 
upon a theusand nameless trifles which 
daily arise; it is the relief of a pain, 
the heightening, of a gratification, the 
supply of a want, or the removal of an 
inconvenience. Pleasure is the com- 

nion of luxury and abundance: it 
dwells in the, palaces of the rich and 
the abodes of the voluptuary. Comfort 
is legs than pleasure in the detail ; it is 
more than pleasure in the aggregate. 

rh nner ee a 
Aa Promised compit to my silver hats. Port. 


COMMAND. 


{ will believe there are happy tempers in beiu 


to 
whom al) the good that arrives to apy,of their tellow- 
Creatures gives a pleasure, : STexLe 


COMMAND, ORDER, INJUNCTION, 
PRECEPT. | 


“COMMAND is compounded of com 
and mando, manudo, or dare tn manus 
to give into the hand, signifying to give 
or appoint as a task. ORDER, in the 
extended sense of regularity, implies 
what is done in the way of order, or for 
the sake of regularity. INJUNCTION, 
in French tnjunction, comes from tr 
and jungo, which signifies literally to 
join or Dns close to; figuratively to 
impress on the mind. PRECEPT, in 
French précepie, Latin preceptum, par- 
ticiple of precipio, compounded of pre 
and capto to put or lay before, signifies 
the thing proposed to the mind. 

A command is an exercise of power 
or authority ; it is imperative and must 
be obeyed: an order serves to direct; 
it is instructive and must be executed. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to com- 
mand, your commands delivered suaviter in modo 


will be willinz!s, cheerful'y, ans! consequently well 
obeyed. CHESTERFIELD. 


To execute law:, is a royal office; to execute 
orders, i3 not to be a king. Burke. 


Command is properly the act of a 
superior or of one pvussessing power: 
order has more respect to the office than 
to the person.. A sovereign issues his 
commands: orders may be given by a 
subordinate or by a body ; as orders in 
council, or orders of a court. 

There kept the watch the legions while the Grand 

Ta council sat, sulicitous what chance , 

Might intercept their emperor sent; go he 

Departing gave ¢-mmand, and they observed. 
Minton. 


He replied, that he would give orders for guards to 
attend us, that should be answeraie for every thing. 
Bayrpong. 
A command may be divine or given 
from heaven ; an order or injunction is 
given by men only. 
Tis Heav'n commands me, and you urge in vain, 
Porr. 
Had any mortal voice th’ injunction laid, 
Nor augur, seer, or priest, had beew obey'd. Porx. 
A stepdame too I have, a cursed she, | 
Who rules my henpeck’d sire, and orders me, 
a -« Davpan. 
Order is applied to the common con- 
cerns of jife ; injunctio# and precept to 
the moral conduct or duties of men. 
Injunction imposes a duty by virtue of 
the authority which enjoins: the pre 
cept lays down or teaches such duties 
as already exist. - — 


COMMISSION. 


This dune, Eueas urders for the close, 
, The strife of archers with coptending bows. 
; Drypen. 


The daties which religion enjoins us to perform : 


te wards God are those which have oftenest furnished 
watter tc the sccffs of the licentious. 


We say not that these ills from virtue flow: 
Did her wise precepts rule the world, we know 
The guide» ages would agaia begin JENYNS., 


COMMANDING, IMPERATIVE. 
IMPERIOUS, AUTHORITATIVE 


COMMANDING signifies having 
the force of a command (v. To command). 
IMPERATIVE, from tmpero, signifies 
in the imperative mood. IMPERI- 
OUS, from tmpero, signifies in the way 
of, or like a command. AUTHORI- 
TATIVE signifies having authority, or 
in the way of authority. 

Commanding is either good or bad 
according to circumstances; a com. 
manding vo'ce is necessary for one who 
has to command; but a commanding 
air is offensive when it is affected : 2m- 
perative is applied to things, and used 
in an indifferent sense: zmperious is 
used for persons or things in the bad 
sense: any direction is 7mperative which 
comes in the shape of a command, and 
circumstances are likewise smperative 
which act with the force of a command ; 
persons are tmpertous who exercise their 
power oppressively ; in this manner 
underlings in office are tmpertous ; ne- 
cessity is tpertous when it leaves us 
no choice im our conduct. Authorita- 
tive is mostly applied to persons or 
things personal in the good sense unly ; 
Magistrates are called upon to assume 
an authorttattve air when they meet 
with any resistance. 

Oh! that my tongue had every grace of speech, 


Great and commanding as the breath of kings. 
= Rowe. 


Quitting the dry imperative style of an act of 
Parliament, he (Lord Somers) makes the Lords and 
Commons fall to a pious legislative orcnetion: 

URKE, 


Fear not that I shall watch, with servile shame, 

Th’ impertous lovks of some proud Grecian dame. 
Deypen. 
Authoritative instructions, mandates issued, which 
the member (of Parliament) is hound blindly and 
implicitly to vote and argue for, though coutrary to 
the clearest conviction of his judgment and con- 
ecieuce; these are things utterly anknown to the 
laws of this land, Burke. 


= 


TO COMMISSION, AUTHORIZE, 

EMPOWER. 
“COMMIBSION, from commit, sig- 
nifies the act of committing, or puttin 
into the hands of another. To AU- 


BLAtB.. 


COMMODIOUS. #01 


THORIZE signifies to give authority ; 
to EMPOWER, to put in possession of 


The idea of transferring some business 
to another is common to these terms; 
the circumstances under which this is 
performed constitute the difference. We 
commisston in ordinary cases; we au-— 
thorize and empower in extraordinary 
cases. We commission in matters where 
our own will and convenience are con- 
cerned ; we authorize in matters where 
our personal authortty is requisite; and 
we empower in matters where the au- 
thority of the law is required. A com- 
mission is given by the bare communi- 
cation of one's wishes ; we authorize 
by a positive and formal declaration’ to 
that intent ; we empower by the transfer 
of some legal document. A _ person is 
commissioned to make a purchase; he 
is authorized to communicate what has 
been confided to him ; he is empowered 
to receive money. Commissioning 
passes mostly between equals ; the per- 
formance of commissions ,is an act of 
civility ; authorizing and empowering 
are as often directed to inferiors; they 
are frequently ects of justice and neces- 
sity. Friends give each other commis- 
stuns ; servants and subordinate persons 
are sometimes authorized to act in the 
name of their employers; magistrates 
empower the officers of justice to appre- 
hend individuals or enter houses. We 
are commissioned by persons only; we 
are authorized sometimes by circum- 
stances; we are empowered by law. 


Commtssion’d in alternate watch they stand, 
The sun’s bright portals and the skies command, 
Pors 


A more decisive proof cannot be given of the full 
conviction of the British nation that the principles 
of the Revolution did not authorize them to elect 
kings at pleasure, than their continuing to adupt a 

lan of hereditary Protestant succession in the old 

ine. Bork: 


Empower'd the wrath of Gods and men to tame, 
E’en Jove rever'd the venerable dame. Pors. 


COMMODIOUS, CONVENIENT. 


COMMODIOUS, from the Latia 
commodus, or con and modus, according 
to the measure and degree required. 
CONVENIENT, from the Latin con- 
veniens, participle of con and vento to 
come together, signifies that which 
comes together with something else as 
it ought. | | ee 

The commodious is a species of the 
convenient, namely, that which mer 
contrive for their convenience. Com 
modtous is therefore mostly applied te 
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taat which contributes to the bodily 
ease and comfort, conventent to what- 
ever suits the purposes of men in their 
various transactions : a house, a chair, 
or a place, is commodious; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival of 
& person, is conventent. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live iu, for 


being so near the mo o, it hud been too near the 
sun, RaLees, 


Hehuld him nuw exalted into trust, 
His counsels oft cuvaveairnt, seldom just. DRYDEN. 
What is commodious is rendered so 
by design; what is convenient is su 
from the nature of the thing: in this 
sense arguments may be termed com- 
modtous which favour a person's ruling 
propensity or passion. 
When a position teems thus with conmmodious 


consequences, whe can without regret confess it to 
Ye false ? JOHNSON. 


COMMODITY, GOODS, MERCHAD- 
DIZE, WARE. 


Tusk terms agree in expressing 
articles of trade under various circum- 
stances. COMMODITY, in Latin com- 
moditas, signifies in its abstract sense 
conventence, aud in an extended appli- 
cation anything that is conventent or 
fit for use, which being also saleable, 
the word has been applied for things 
that are sold. GOODS, which denotes 
the thing that is good. has derived its 
use from the same analogy in its sen-e 
asin the former case. MERCHAN- 
DIZE, in French marchandtse, Latin 
mercutura or merx, Hebrew mucar, sig- 
nifies saleable things. WARE, in 
Saxon ware, German, &c. ware, signi- 
fies properly anything manufactured, 
and, by an extension of the sense, an 
article for sale. 

Commodity is employed only for ar- 
ticles of the first necessity ; it is the 
source of aac and object of industry : 
goods is applied to everything belunging 
to edainen. for which there is a sti- 
pulated value; they are sold retail, and 
are the proper objects of trade: mer- 
chandize applies to what belongs to 
merchants; it is the object of com- 
merce: wares are manutactured, and 
may be either goods or merch.ndize: 
a.country has its commudittes ; a shop- 
keeper his goods ; a merchant his mer- 
c ze; a manufacturer his wares. 

‘Meu mast have made some cunsiderable progress 
Ow ivilization before they acquired the idea of 
Stall comcacts, that of exchanging by harier une 
tude commodity ‘a anoiher. | Boskutsox. 
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It gives me very great scandal to observe, wlerever 
i go, how much skill in buyidy all manner of gueds 
there is necessary to defend yourseif from being 
cheated. | 4 STEKLE. 


If we consider this expensive voyage, which is an- 
dertaken in search of knowledge, and how few there 
are who take in any considerable merchandize; 
huw hard is it that the very small oumber who are 
distinguished with abilities to know how to vend their 
wares, should suffer being plundered by privateers 
under the very cannon that should protect them | 

Appisun. 


_ COMMON, VULGAR, ORDINARY, 
MEAN. . 


COMMON, in French commun, La- 
tin communis, from con and munus the 
joint office or property of many, has 
regard to the multitude of objects 
VULGAR, in French vulgatre, Latin 
vulgaris, from vulgus the people, has 
regard to the number and quality of the 
persons. ORDINARY, in French or- 
dinaire, Latin ordinarius, from ordo 
the order or regular practice, has regard 
to the repetition or disposition of things. 
MEAN expresses the same as medium 
or moderate, from which it is derived. 

Familiar use renders things common, 
vulgar, and ordinury; but what is 
mean is 80 of itself’: the common, vulgar, 
and ordinary, are therefore frequently, 
though not always, mean; and on the 
contrary, what is meun is not always 
common, vulgar, or ordinary; co 
quently, in the primitive sense of these 
words, the three first are not strictly 
synonymuus with the last: monsters 
are common in Africa; vulgar reports 
are little to be relied on; it 1s an oraé- 
nury practice for men to make light of 
their word. 

Men may change their climate, but they cannot 


theis vature, A man that goes out a fool caunut ride 
ur sail himself ivio commun sense. Apbison. 


The poet's thouzht of directing Satan to the sun, 
which, iu the cadgur opinion of mankiud, is the aiost 
conspicuous pert of the creation, and the placing in 
it an augei, oo & -*rcumstance very finely contrived, 

Anvisow. 


{t was in the most patient period of Roman servi- 
tude that themes of tyrannicide made the urdiaary 
exercises of boys at school. Buuxg, 


In the figurative sense, in which they 
convey the idea of low value, they are 
synonymous with mean; what is to be 
seen, heard, and enjoyed by every body 
is common, and naturally of little value, 
since the worth of objects frequently 
depends upon their scarcity and the 
dithculty of obtaining them. What is 
peculiar to cummon people is vulgur, 
and consequently worse than commun ; 
‘t is supposed to belong to those whe 


COMMONLY. 


are ignorant and depraved in taste as 
well as in morals: what is done and 
seen ordinarily may be done and seen 
easily; it requires no abilities or mental 
acquirements ; it has nothing striking 
in it, it excites no interest: what is 
mean is even below that which is ord?- 
nary; there is something defective in 
it. Common is opposed to rare anc 
refined ; vulyur to polite and cultivated ; 
ordinary to the distinguished ; meun to 
the noble : a common mind busies itself 
with éommon objects; vulgur habits 
are easily contracted from a slight in- 
tercourse with vulgar peuple; an crdt- 
nary person is seldom associated with 
elevation of character ; and a mean ap- 
pearance is a certain mark of a degraded 
condition, if not of a degraded mind, 
Asit (the right of resistance) was not made fur 


comaon abuses, 80 it is nut to be agitated by rommun 
mids, Burke. 


This distemper of remedy, grown habitual, relaxes 
aud wears out, by a vu/gar aud prostituted use, the 
spring of that spirit which is to be exerted on great 
occasicns. Burke. 


A very ordinary telescope shows us that a louse is 
itself a very lousy creature. ADDI>uN 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but diffrent sex, so lovely fair, 

That what seem'd fuir in all the world seem'd now 
Meun, or in her summ‘d up. MILton. 


COMMONLY, GENERALLY, FRE- 
QUENTLY, USUALLY. 


COMMONLY, in the form of com- 
mon (v. Common). GENERALLY, 
from general, and the Latin genus the 
kind, respects a whole body in distinction 
from an individual. FREQUENTLY, 
from frequent, in French fréquent, 
Latin frequens, from Jrag. in Greek 
ppayw and gpayvupt to go about, signi- 
fles properly _ crowding. USUALLY, 
from usual and use, signifies according 
to use or custom. 

What is commonly done is an action 
common to all: what is generally done 
is the action of the greatest part; what 
is frequently done is either the action 
vf many, or an action many times re- 
peated by the same person; what is 
usually done is done regularly by one 
or many. Commonly is opposed to 
rarely; generally and frequently to 
ovcasionally or seldom ; usually to ca- 
sually : men commonly judge of others 
oy themselves ; those who judge by the 
mere exterior are generally deceived ; 
but iia caged every precaution, 
one is frequently exposed to gross 
frauds; a man of ines usually re- 
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pairs to his counting-house every. day at 
a certain hour. | Low 


Itis commonly observed amony soldiers and sea- 
men, that though there is much kinduess, there jis 
little grief, JOH NBO. 


It is generally not so much the desire of men, 
sunk into depravity, to deceive the world, as them- 
selves. JOHNAON. 


It is too frequently the pride of students to de- 
spise those amusements and recreations which give 
to the rest of mankind strenyth of limbs and cheer. 


fulness of heart. JUBNSON. 
The inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of the 
counsellor, JOHNSON, 


COMMOTION, DISTURBANCE, 


COMMOTION, compounded of com 
or cum together, and motion, signifying 
properly a motion of several together, 
ex presses more than DISTURBANCE, 
which denotes the state of being dis- 
turbed (v. To trouble). When applied 
to physical objects, commotion denotes 
the violent motion of several objects, or 
of the several parts of any individual 
thing ; disturbance denotes any motion 
or noise which puts a thing out of its 
natural state. We speak of the commo- 
tion of the elements, or the stillness of 
the night being disturbed by the rustling 
of the leaves. 


Ocean, unequally press’d, with broken tide 
And blind commotion heaves. ‘THOMSON, 


When no rude gale disterbs the 8]: eping trees, 
Nor aspen leaves confess the gente breeze. Gay 
In respect to men or animals, com- 
motion and dis’urbance may be either 
inward or outward with a like dis- 
tinction in their signification. A com- 
motion supposes a motion of all the 
feelings ; a disturbance of the mind may 
amount to no more than an interruption 
of the quiet to an indefinite degree. 
Imagined worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse 
That ‘twixt his mental and his active parts, 


Kingdom 'd Achilles in commotion rages. . 
SaaAKSPEARE 


Some short confused speeches show an imagina 
tion disturbed with guilt as he is expiring. AppIson 

So in regard to external circum- 
stances: a commotion in public is occa- 
sioned by extraordinary circumstances, 
and is accompanied with unusual bustle 
and movement; whatever interrupts the 
peace of a neighbourhood is a disturb- 
ance: political events oocasion a com- 
motion; drunkenness is a cOmmon 
cause of disturbances in the streets or 
in families. - ie 

Nothing can be more absurd than that perpetaa 
contest for wealth which keeps thé world in’ commu 
Sion. oo. JigEses, 
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A species of men to whom a state of order would 
become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished into a 
dangerous magnitude by the heat of in‘estine dis- 
turLances. Burge. 


TO COMMUNICATE, IMPART. 
To COMMUNICATE, from the 


Latin communis common, signifies to 
make common or give a joint possession 
or enjoyment: to IMPART, from iz 
and pari, signifies to give in part or 
make partaker. Both these words de- 
note the giving some part of what one 
has in his power or pussession ; but the 
former-is more general and indefinite in 
its signification and application than 
the latter. A thing may be communi- 
cated directly or indirectly, and to any 
number of persons; as to communicate 
intelligence by signal or otherwise. /m- 
part is a direct action that passes be- 
tween individuals; as to tmpart in- 
struction. 

A man who publishes his works in a volume has 


an infinite advantage over one who communicates his 
writings to the world in loose tracts. ADDISON. 


Yet hear what an unskilful friend mav sav, 
Asifa blind man should direct your way: 
So I myself, though wanting to be taught, 
May yet inpart a hint that’s worth your thought, 
Goxp.Ne. 
What is communicuted may be a 
matter of interest to the person commu- 
nicating or otherwise; but what is zm- 
parted is commonly and properly that 
which interests both parties. A man 
may communicate the secrets of another 
as well as his own; he tmparts his sen- 
timents and feelings to a friend. 
This objection would be material were the letters 


which | cummantca’e to the public staffed with my 
own commeudations. SPECTATOH. 


There is no man that imparteth his joys to his 
friend. but he jeyeth the more, and no man that 


tmparteth his griefs tu his friend, but he grieveth the 
less. Bacon. 


COMMUNION, CONVERSE. 


COMMUNION, from commune and 
common, signifies the act of making 
common (v. Common). CONVERSE, 
from the Latin converto to convert or 
translate, signifies a transferring. 

Both these terms imply a communi- 
cation between minds; but the former 
may take place without corporeal 
agency, the latter never does; spirits 
hold communion with each other; 
people hold converse. For the same 
reason a man may hold communton 
with himself; he holds c :nverse always 
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Where a long course of piety and close commeantcn 
with God has purged the heartand rectified the will, 


knowledge will break in upon such asoul, Sovrn, 


In varied converse sofiening every theme, 

You frequent pausing turn ; and from her eyes, 
Where meeken’d sense, and amiable grace, 
And’lively sweetness dwell, enraptured drink 

That nameless spirit of ethereal joy. ‘Taomson 


COMMUNITY, SOCIETY. 


Boru these terms are employed for a 
body of rational beings. COMMUNITY, 
from communitas and communts com- 
mon (v. Common), signifies abstractedly 
the state of being common, and in an 
extended sense those who are in a state 
of common possession. SOCIETY, in 
Latin soctetas, from socius a com- 
panion, signifies the state of being com- 
panions, or those who are in that state. 

Community in anything constitutes 
a community; a common interest, a 
common Junguage, a cummon govern- 
ment, is the basis of that communtty 
which is furmed by any nuinber of indi- 
viduals; the coming together of many 
and keeping together under given laws 
and fur given purposes constitutes a 
sictiely ; sovlettes are either public or 
private according to the purpose : friends 
furin societies for pleasure, indifferent 
persons form societies for business. 
The term community is therefore ap- 
propriately applied to indefinite num- 
bers, and society in cases where the 
number is restricted by the nature of 
the union. 


The great community of mankind is necessarily 
broken into smaller independent sucieties. Jonneon. 


The term community may likewise 
be applied to a small body, and in some 
cases be indifferently used for soctety ; 
but as it always retains its generality of 
meaning, the term soctefy is more 
proper where the idea of a cluse union, 
a tie, or obligation is to be expressed ; 
as, Every member of the community is 
equally interested; Every member of 
the s crety is bound to contribute. . 

Was there ever any cummunity so corrupt as not 


to iaclude within it individuals of real werth ? 
Brare. 


All societies, great and small, subsist wpon this 
condition, that as the individuals derive sdvantages 
from union, they muy likewise Sabet lene \eueces: 

ORNSON, 


COMPARISON, CONTRAST. 


‘COMPARISON, from compare, and 
the Latin comparo or com and par equal, 
signifies the putting together of equals. 


COMPATIBLE. 


CONTRAST, in French contraster, 
Latin. contrasto or cumtra and sta to 
stand against, signifies the placing one 
sy od oes to another. | 

‘Likeness in the quality and difference 
in the degree are requisite for a com- 
parison; \ikeness in the degree and 
opposition in the quality are requisite 
for a contrast. things of the same colour 
are compared ; those of an opposite co- 
lour are contrasted: a comparison is 
made between two shades of red; a 
contrast between black and _ white. 
Comparison is of a practical utility, it 
serves to ascertain the true relation of 
objects; contrust is of utility among 
poets, it serves to heighten the effect of 
opposite qualities: things are large or 
small by comparison ; they are magni- 
fied or diminished in ones mind by 
contrast: the value of a coin is best 
learned by compartng it with another 
of the same metal; the generosity of 
one person is most strongly felt when 
contrasted with the meanness of 
another. 

‘They who are apt to remind us of their ancestors 


only put us upon makiug comparisons to their own 
disadvantage. Sp..craTor. 


Ia lovely contrast to this glorious view, 

Calmly magniticent, then will we turn 

To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 
‘THOMSON. 


COMPATIBLE, CONSISTENT. 


COMPATIBLE, compounded of com 
or cum with, aud pattur to suffer, sig- 
nifies a fitness to be suffered tozether. 
CONSISTENT, in Latin consistens, 
paruiciple of conststo, compounded of 
con and ststo to place, signifies the 
fitness to be placed together. 

Compatibtlity has principally a refer- 
ence to plans and: measures; cons?st- 
ency to character, conduct, and station. 
Everything is compatible with a plan 
which does not interrupt its prosecution ; 
everything is consistent with a person’s 
station by which it is neither degraded 
nor elevated. It is not compaisble with 
the good discipline of a school to 
allow of foreign interference; it is not 
conststené: with the elevated and dig- 
nified character of a clergyman to 
engage in the ordinary pursuits of other 
men. | 

Whatever is incompatible with the highest dignity 
_of our nature should indeed be excluded from our 
conversation, © _Hawkrsworts, 
“Truth is always consistent. with itself, and needs 
nothing to help ft out. 2 ‘T1LLOTSON, 
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TO COMPEL, FORCE, OBLIGE, | 
NECESSITATE. 


’ ALL these terms denote the applica- 
tion of force either on the- body or the 
mind in order to influence the conduct. 
To COMPEL, from the Latin com and _ 
pello to drive, signifying to drive-to a 
specific point, denotes rather moral than 
physical force; but to FORCE, sigui- 
fying to effect by force, is properly ap- 
plied to the use of physical force or a 
violent degree of moral force. A man 
may be compelled to walk if he have nu 
means of riding; he may be jurced to 
go at the will of another. 


You will compel me then to read the will. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


With fates averse, the rout in armis resort 
To force their monarch, and insult the court. 
DuyvDsx. 


These terms may, therefore, be ap- 
plied to the same objects to denote dif- 
ferent degrees of furce. 

He would the ghosts of slaughter’d soldiers call, 
These his dread wands did to short life compel, 
And fure’d the fate of battles to foretell. Drypen. 

Compel expresses a direct and pow- 
erful force on the will, which leaves no 
choice. OBLIGE, from 06 and Ago to 
bind, signifying to bind or keep down 
to a particular point, expresses only an 
indirect influence, which may be re- 
sisted or yielded at discretion: we are 
compelled to do that which is repugnant 
to our will and our feelings ; that which 
one is obliged to do may have the 
assent of the judgment if not of the 
will, Want compels men to do many 
things which are inconsistent with their — 
station and painful to their feelings. 
Honour and religion ob/ige men scrupu- 
lously to observe their word one to 
another. 

But tirst the lawless tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or message to regard, 


Must be compell’d by signs and judgments dire. 
Miron, 


He that once owes more than he can pay is often 
obliged to bribe his creditors to patience by increas- 
ing his debt. OHNSON. 

Compel, force, and obitge are mostly 
the acts of persons in the proper sense, 
NECESSITATE, ‘which signifies to 
lay under a necessity, is properly the 
act of things. We are necesstiated by 
circumstances or by anything which 
puts it out of our power to do otherwise. 

I have sometimes anes | thst women hhave not a 
spent, Cathe thy"areomdle ete 
everything they think, oa 
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COMPENSATION, AMENDS, SATIS- 
FACTION, RECOMPENSE, REMU- 
NERATION, REQUITAL, REWARD. 


- Aut these terms imply some return 
or equivalent for something else good or 
bad. COMPENSATION, from pendo 
to pay, signifies literally what is given 
or paid in return for another thing. 
AMENDS, from amend, signifies that 
which amends or makes good. SATIS- 
FACTION, that which satisfies or 
makes up something wanted. RE- 
COM PENSE, from pensum, participle 
of pendw, that which pays back. RE- 
MUNERATION, from munus a pitt 
or reward, that which is given back by 
wav of reward. REQUITAL, from to 
qutt, that which acquits in return. The 
three first of these terms denote a re- 
turn or equivalent for something amiss 
or wanting; the three last a return for 
some good. 

A compensation is a return for a loss 
or damage sustained ; justice requires 
that it should be equal in value, although 
not alike in kind. 

All other debts may compensation find, 


But love is strict, and will be paid in kind. 
Drypen. 


Amends is a return for anything that 
is faulty in ourselves or towards others. 
A person may make amends for idle- 
hess at one time by a double portion ef 
diligence at another. 

Addison had made his Sir Andrew Freeport a true 
Whig, arguing against giving curity to beggars and 
throwing out uther such ungrucious sentiments, but 
that he had thought better, and had made amends by 
making him found an hospital for decayed tarmers. 

JOHNSON. 

A man may make another amends 
fur any hardship done to him by show- 
ing bim some extra favour another way. 

The law seems to be pretty rigid and severe 
against the bankrupt; batin case he proves to be 
novest, it makes him full amends for all this rigour and 
severity. BLACKSTONE, 

Satisfaction is that which satisfies the 
individual requiring it; it is given for 
personal injuries, and may be made 
either by a slight return or otherwise, 
according to the disposition of the per- 
son to be satisfied. As regards man 
and man, affronts are often unreal, 
and the satisfaction demanded is still 
oftener absurd and unchristian-like. 


As regards man and his Maker, satzs-. 


faction is for our offences, which Divine 
Justice demands and Divine Mercy 
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Die he, or justice must for him. 
Some other able, and as willing pay 
The rigid satigfiction death for death { 
Compensaiton and amends may both 
denote a simple equivalent without an 
reference to that which is personal. 
compensation in this case may be an 
advantage one way to counterbalance 
disadvantage another way. 


He stipulates to repay annually, during his life, 
some part of the money borrowed, together with 
legal interest and an additional compersation for the 
extraordinary hazard run. BLACKSTONE. 
Or it may be the putting one desirable 
thing of equal value in the place of 
another. 

What improvement you might gain by coming to 
London you may easily supply or compensate by 
enjoining yourself some particular study at home. 

; JomNazon. 

An amends supplies a defeet by some- 
thing-superabundant in another part. 

Nature has obscurely fitied the mole with eyes; 
but for amends, what she is cupable of for her de 
fence,-and warniny of danger, she has very eminently 
conferred upon her, fur she is very quick of hearing. 

ADDISON. 

Compensution is sometimes taken for 
a payment or some indefinite return for 
a service or good dune: this brings it 
nearer in sense to the words recompense 
and remuneration, with this difference, 
that the compensation is given for bodily 
labour, or inferior services ; recompense 
and remuneration for that which is done 
by persons in a superior condition. The 
time and strength of a poor man ought 
not to be used without his receiving a 
compensalton. 

The representutives of the tenant for life shal} 
have the emblements to compensate for the labour 
and expense of tilluge. BLackstoni. 

A recompense is a voluntary return 
fur a voluntary service ; it is made from 
a generous feeling, and derives its value 
not so much from the magnitude of the 
service or return, as fromm the intentions 
of the parties towards each other; and 
it is received not so much as a matter 
of right as of courtesy : there are a thou- 
sand acts of civility performed by others 
which may be enttled to some recom- 


pense. 
Thou rt so far before, 

That swiftest wing of recumpense is slow 
To overtake thee, SHAKSPEARE. 
Remuneration is not so voluntary as 
recompense, but it is equally indefinite, 
being estimated rather according to the © 
condition of the person and the dignity 
of the service, than its positive worth. 
Authors: often receive a remuneration 
fer their works according to the repu- 


“Mitrow. 
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tation they have previously acquired, 
and not according to the real merit of 
the work. | 


Remuneratury honours are proportioned at once to 
the useiuloess and difficulty of performances. 
JoHNSON. 


| Requital is the return of a kindness, 
the making it is an act of gratitude. 


As the world is unjust iu its judgments, so it is 
ungrateful in its reguitals. Bear. 


REWARD, from ward, and the Ger- 
man wahren to see, signifies properly a 
looking back upon, 2. ée. a return that has 
respect to something else. A reward 
conveys no idea of an obligation on the 
part of the person making it; whoever 
rewards acts optionally. It is the con- 
duct which produces the reward, and 
consequently this term, unlike all the 
others, denotes a return for either good 
or evil. Whatever accrues to a man as 
the consequence of his conduct, be it 
good or bad, is a reward. ‘The rewurd 
of industry is ease and content. 

There are no honorary rewards among us which 
are more esteemed by the person who receives them, 
aud are cheaper to the priuce, than the giving of 
medals, ADDISUN, 

When a deceiver js caught in his own 
snare, he meets with the reward which 
should always attend deceit. 


Follow your envivus courses, men of malice ; 
You have Christian warrant for them, and no doubt 
In time they will find their fit reward. 
; SHAKSPEARE. 

A compensation, recompense, requital, 
and reward may be a bad as weil as a 
good return. That which ill supplies 
the thing wanted isa bad compensation ; 
honour 1s but a poor compensation for 
the loss of health. 


Nu greatness in the manner can effectually cum- 
pensate tor the waut of proper dimensions. BuRKE. 
- That which does not answer one's ex- 
pectations is a bad recompense; there 
are many things which people pursue 
with much eagerness that do not recom- 
pense the trouble bestowed upon them. 
Is this the love, is this the recompe.:se 
Of mine to thee, ungr. teful Eve? 
When evil is returned for good, that is 
a bad requital, and, as a proof of ingra- 
titude, wounds the feelings. Those who 
hefriend the wicked may expect to be 
ill requsted. 
What here we call our life is such, 
Se little to be luved, and thou so much, 
That | should ill requite thee to constrain 
“Thy anbound spirit into bonds agaiu. Cowper. 
A reward may be a bad return when 
it is inadequate to the merits of the 
person, eo 


Mixron. 


COMPETENT. 


Have I with all my full affections ss 

Still ae Kinz? low’d him next heaven? abey a 
im 

Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 

Almost forgot my prayers to content him? 

And am I thus rewarded? SHAKSS KARE. 
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COMPETENT, FITTED, QUALIFIED. - 


COMPETENT, in Latin competens, 
participle of competo to agree or suit, 
signifies suitable. FITTED, from jit 
(v. Becoming). QUALIFIED, par- 
ticiple of qualify, from the Latin qualis 
and facto, signifies made or become 
what it ought to be. 

Competency mostly respects the men- 
tal endowments and attainments ; /ié- 
mess the disposition and character; 
quailrfication the artificial acquirements 
or natural qualities. A person is com- 
petent to undertake an office; fitted or 
qualified to fill a situation. Famili- 
arity with any subject aided by strong 
mental endowments gives competency : 
suitable habits and temper constitute 
the fitness: acquaintance with the 
business to be done, and expertness in 
the mode of performing it, constitute 
the gualzficution: none should pretend 
to give their opinions on serious subjects 
who are not competent judges ; none but 
lawyers are competent to decide in cases 
of law ; none but medical men are com- 
petent to prescribe medicines: none but 
divines of sound learning, as well as 
piety, to determine on doctrinal ques- 
tions: men of sedentary and studious 
habits, with a serious temper, are most 
jitted to be clergymen: and those who 
have the most leatning and acquaint~- 
ance with the Holv Scriptures are the 
best qualtfied for the important and 
sacred office of instructing the people. 
Many are qualified for managing the 
concerns of others, who would not. be 
competent to manage a concern for 
themselves. Many who are fitted from 
their turn of mind for any particular 
charge, may be unfortunately tcom- 
petent for want of the requisite quaéde- 
Jications. 

Man is not competent to decide upon the good o 


evil of many events which befall him in this hfe. 
CUMBERLANB, 


What is more obvious and ordinary than a mole? 
and yet what more palpable argument of Prewi- 
dence than it? The members of ber body are so 
exactly fitted to her nature and manner of life. = 

Aspiaon. 

Such benefits only can be bestowed as.cthees.are 


capable to receive, and such pleasures rted as 
others are guclified to enjoy. _— dernaeon, 
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COMPETITION, EMULATION, RI- 
‘VALRY. 


COMPETITION, from the Latin 
-competo, compounded of com and peto, 
signifies to sue or seek together, to seek 
for the same object. EMULATION, 
in Latin emulatto, from cemulor, and 
the Greek apd a contest, signifies the 
spirit of contending. RIVALRY, from 
the Latin rtvus the bank of a streain, 
signifies the undivided or common en- 
joyment of any stream which is a 
natural source of discord. 
Competiiton is properly an act, emu- 
jon is afeeling or temper of mind 
which incites to action, and emulation, 
. therefore, frequently furnishes the mo- 
tive for competttion ; the bare action of 
seeking the same object constitutes the 
compettiion; the desire of excelling is 
the principal characteristic in emu/adion. 
Competttzon, therefore, applies to mat- 
ters either of interest or honour where 
more than one person strive to gain a 
particular object, as competition tor the 
purchase of a commodity or for a prize. 
Emulation is confined to matters that 
admit of superiority and distinction. 
It eannot be doubted but there is as great a desire 
of glory in a ring of wrestlers or cudgel-players as 


io avy other more refined competition fur superiority. 
HuGuHeEs, 


Of the ancients enough remains to excite our emu- 
lation and direct our endeavours. JOHNSON. 


Rivalry resembles emulation as far as 
it has most respect to the feeling, and 
competition as far as it has respect to 
the action. But competstion and emu- 
daiton have for the most part a laudable 
object, and proceed in the attainment of 
it by honest means ; rivalry has always 
a selfish object, and is often but little 
scrupulous in the choice of the means: 
a compettior may be unfair, but a rival 
is very rarely generous. There are 
c tttors for office, or competitors at 
public games, and revals for the favour 
of others. 

To be no man’s rival in love, or competitur in 
business, ie a character which, if it does not recum- 
meud you as ifought to benevolence amoung those 
whom you live with, yet has it certainly this effect, 


thas yuu do not stand so much in need of their ap- 
probation as if you simed at more. STEELE. 


When emulation degenerates into a 
desire for petty distinctions, it is near 
akin to rivalry. 

Men have a foolish manner (both parents and 
schoolmasters and servants) in creating and breed- 
ing an ensiation between brothers during childhood, 
which many times sorteth to discord when they 
grow up. Bacox. 


COMPLAIN. 


_ Competitors must always come in 
close collision, as they seek fur the same 
individual thing ; but rivals may act at 
a distance, as they only work towards 
the same point: there may be rtvair 

between states which vie with euch 
other in greatness or power, but there 
cannot properly be compelstion. - 


The refiners thought, Lord Halifax, who saw him 
self topped by Lord Suuderland’s c:edit and station 
at court, resolved to fall in with the King, on the 
point then in debate about the bill of exclusion, 
wherein he found the King steady, and that Lord 
Sunderland would lose himself: so that falling into 
confidence with the King upon such a turn, he 
should be alone chief in the ministry without a 
competitur. Siz W. Temrce. 


The Corinthians were the first peoy:le who it 
reality became a maritime power. Their neigh- 
bours in the Isle of Corcyra svon followed their ex: 


ample, and though originally a colony of their own, 


became a rival power at sea. Samira, 


TO COMPLAIN, LAMENT, REGRET. 


COMPLAIN, in French complaindre 
or plaindre, Latin plango to beat the 
breast as a sign of grief, in Greek 
mnyw to strike. LAMENT, v. Zo 
bewail. REGRET, compounded of re 
privative and gratus grateful, signifies 
to have a feeling the reverse of pleasant. 

Complaint marks most of dissatistac- 
tion ; dameniation most of grief; regret 
most of pain. Complutnt is expressed 
verbally ; lamen/ation either by words 
or signs; regret may be felt without 
being expressed. Complaint is made 
of personal grievances; dameitaiton 
and regret muy be made on account of 
others as well as ourselves. We com- 
plain of our ill heaith, of our inconve- 
niences, or of troublesome circuin- 
stances; we dament our inability to 
serve another; we regret the absence 
of one whom we love. Selfish people 
have the most to complain of, as they 
demand most of others, and are most 
liable to be disappointed ; anxious people 
are the most hable to lament, as they 
feel everything strongly; the best- 
regulated mind may have occasion to 
regret some circumstances which give - 
pain to the tender affections of the 
heart. 

You are always cumplataing of m-lancholy, and I 


conclude frum these complaints that you are foud 
of it. Jounsun. 


The only reason why we lament « soldicr's deatt. 
is that we think he night bave lived longer. 


Jounsow. 


The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, . 
And it seem'd to a fanciful view 

To weep for the buds it hud left with regret 
On the flourishing bush where it grew Cowrza 


COMPLAIN. 


We may complain without any cause 
an dament beyond what the cause re- 
quires ; but regre? is always founded on 
somne real cause and never exceeds in 
measure. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, 


saith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
kuow what to do with. Appison. 


Surely to dread the future 1s more reasonab'e than 
to ¢ament the past. JOHNSON. 


Regret is useful and virtuous when it tends to the 
amendment of li Jou NeON 


TO COMPLAIN, MURMUR, REPINE. 


COMPLAIN, vw. To complain. 
MURMUR, in Geran murmeln, con- 
veys both in sound and sense the idea 
of dissatisfaction. REPINE is com- 
pounded of re and pine, from the Eng- 
lish pain, Latin pena punishment, 
and the Greek wea hunger, signifying 
to think on with pain. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or 
dissatisfaction of what is done by others 
is common to these terms. Compluint 
is not so loud as murmuring, but more 
so than repining. We complain or 
murmur by some audible method; we 
may remine secretly. Complatnis are 
always addressed to some one; mur- 
murs and repinings are often addressed 
only to one’s self. Complatnfs are made 
of whatever creates uneasiness, without 
regard to the source from which they 
flow ; murmurings are a species of com- 
plaints made only of that which is done 
by others for our inconvenience ; when 
used in relation tu persons, complatnt is 
the act of a superior or of one who has 
a right to express his dissatisfaction ; 
murmuring that of an inferior, or one 
who is subject to another. When the 
conduct of another: offends, it calls for 
complaint; when a superior aggrieves 
by the imposition of what is burden- 
some, it occasions murmuring on the 
part of the aggrieved. 
being too 


When. did I complain of your letters 
; JoHNSON. 


long? 


- The fiend look’d up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft; nor more but fled 


Murmuring. Mitton, 


Complain and murmur may some- 
times signify to be dissatisfied simply, 
without iraplying any direct expression 
which bring them nearer to the word 
rerine; in this case complain expresses 
a less violent dissatisfaction than mur- 
mur, and both more than repine, which 
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implies what is deep seated. With this 
distinction they may all be employed to 
denote the dissatisfaction produced by 
events that inevitably happen. Men 
may he said to complain, murmur, or 
repine at their lot. 
I'll not compluin; 


Uhildren and cowards rail at their misfortunes. 
TRAPF 


Yet O my soul! thy rising murmers stay, 
Nor dare th’ ALLWISE DISPOSER to arraign ; 
Or against his supreme decree, 


With impious grief complain. LYTTLETON 


Would all the deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gioomy thund’rer might repine; 

Sole should he sit, with scarce a god to friend, 

And see his Trojans tu the shades descend. Pops. 


COMPLAINT, ACCUSATION. 


COMPLAINT, o. To complain. 
ACCUSATION, v. To accuse. Bot 
these terms are employed in regard t¢ 
the conduct of others, but a complaint i€ 
mostly made in matters that personally; 
affect the complainant; an accusation, 
is made of matters in general, but espe-} 
cially those of a moral nature. A com-: 
pluint is made for the sake of obtain- 
ing redress; an accusation is made for 
the sake of ascertaining a fact or 
bringing to punishment. A compluint 
may be frivolous: an accusation false. 
People in subordinate stations should be 
careful to give no cause for complaint. 
the most guarded conduct will not pro- 
tect any person from the unjust accu- 
sations of the malevolent. 

On this occasion (of an interview with Addison), 
Pope made his complaint with frankness and spirit, 


as a man undeservedly neglected and opposed. 
JOUNION. 


With guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual ae- 
cusation and stubborn self-defence, JOHNSON, 


COMPLAISANCE, DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 


COMPLAISANCE, from com and 
plaire to please, signifies the act ot 
complying with, or pleasing others. 
DEFERENCE, in French déférence. 
from the Latin defero to bear down, 
marks the inclination to defer, or ‘ac- 
quiesce in the sentiments of another in 
preference to one’s own. CONDE- 
SCENSION marks the act of cun- 
descending from one’s own height 
to yield to the satisfaction of others, 
rather than rigorously to exart ones 
rights. 7 7 
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The necessities, the conveniences, the 
accommodations and allurements of so- 
ciety, of familiarity, and of intimacy, 
lead to complatsance ; it makes sacri- 
fices to the wishes, tastes, comforts, en- 
\oyments and personal feelings of others, 
Age, rank, dignity, and personal merit, 
call for deference : it enjoins compliance 
with respect to our opinions, judg- 
ments, pretensions, and designs. The 
infirmities, the wants, the defects and 
foibles of others, call for condéscension = 
it relaxes the rigour of authority, and 
removes the distinction of rank or 
station. Complaisunce is the act of an 
equal; deference that of an inferior; 
condescension that of a superior. Com- 
plaisance is due from one well-bred 
person to another; deference is due to 
all superiors in age, knowledge, or 
station, whom one approaches; conde- 
scenston is due from all superiors to 
such as are dependant on them for com- 
fort and enjoyment. All these qua- 
lities spring from a refinement of hu- 
manity; but complaisance has most of 
genuine kindness in its nature; defe- 
rence most of respectful submission ; 
_ condescension most of easy indul- 
gence. 


Cumplaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. ADDISON. 


Tum Courtly never fails of paying his obeisance 
tu every man he sees, who has title or office to make 
him conspicuous; but his deference is wholly given 
to outward consideration. STEELE. 


The same noble coadescenston which never dwells 
but in truly great minds, and such as Homer would 
Yepresent that of Ulysses tu have been, discovers 
itself likewise in the speech which he made t» the 

ghost of Ajax. Appison. 


a 


COMPLETE, PERFECT, FINISHED. 


COMPLETE, in French complet, 
Latin completus, participle of compleo 
to fill up, signifies the quality of being 
filled, or having all that is necessary. 
PERFECT, in Latin perfectus, parti- 
ciple of perficto to perform or do tho- 
roughly, signifies the state of being done 
thoroughly. FINISHED, from fintsh 
(v. To close), marks the state of being 
finished, . 

That is complete which has no defi- 
eiency:. that is perfect which has 
Positive excellence ; and that is finished 
which has no omission in it. That to 
which any thing can be added is szcom- 
plete; when it can be improved, it is 
imperfect; when more labour ought to 


perfection : 


COMPLETE. 


be bestowed unon it, it is unfinished. A 
thing is complete in all its parts; per. 
Ject as to the beauty and design of the 
construction; and finished as it comes 
from the hand of the workman and 
answers his intention. A set of books 
is not complete when a volume is 
wanting: there is nothing in the proper 
sense perfect which is the work of man; 
but the term is used relatively for what- 
ever makes the greatest approach to 
a finished performance 
evinces care and diligence on the part 
of the workman. These terms admit 
of the same distinction when applied to 
moral or intellectual objects. 

None better guard against a cheat, 

Than he who is a kuave cunplete. Lewis, 


It has heen observed of children, that they are 
longer before they can pronounce perfect suunds, 
because perfect sounds are not pronounced to them. 

Hawkesworts. 


It is necessary for a man who would form to him- 
self a finished taste of good writing, to be well 
versed in the works of the best critics ancient and 
modern, ADDISON, 


TO COMPLETE, FINISH, TERMINATE. 


We COMPLETE, that is make 
complete (v. Complete), what is under- 
taken by continuing to labour at it. We 
FINISH (v. To close) what is begun 
in a state of forwardness by putting the 
last hand to it We TERMINATE 
what ought not to last by bringing it to 
a close, from fermtnus a term, a boun- 
dary, signifying to set bounds to a 
thing. . 

The characteristic idea of completing 
is that of making a thing altogether what 
itvught to be; thatof finishing, the doing 
all that is intended to be done towards 
a thing ; and that of terminating, simply 
putting anendtoathing. Completing 
has properly relation to permanent works 
omy, Whether mechanical or intellec- 
tuai; we desire a thing to be completed 
from a curiosity to see it in its entire 
state. To finish is employed for pass- 
ing occupations; we wish a thing 
jinished from an anxiety to proceed to 
something else, or a dislike to the thing 
in which we are engaged. Terminating 
respects space or time: a view may be 
terminated, 2 life may be terminated, 
or that to which one may put a term, as 
to terminate a dispute. Light minds 
undertake many things without com- 
plettng any. Children and unsteady 
yeople set about many things without 
finishing any. Litigious people ermi- 


COMPLEXITY. 


nate one dispute only to commence 
another. | 


At is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that as the 


feathers and strength of a bird grow together, and - 


_ her wings are not completed till she is able to fly, so 
some proportion should be preserved in the human 
kind between judgment and evurage. JOHNSON. 


The artificer, for the manufacture which he finishes 
in a day, receives a certain sum; but the wit fre- 
quently gains no advantage from a performance at 
which he has toiled many months. HAWKESWORTH, 


The thought “ that our existence terminates with 
this life,” doth naturally check the soul in any ge- 
neraus puteuit. BrrKe.ey. 


COMPLEXITY, COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 


COMPLEXITY and COMPLICA- 
TION, in French complication, Latin 
complicatio and complico, compounded 
of com and plico, signifies a folding one 
thing within another. INTRICACY, 
Latin tntricatéo and trirtco, compound- 
ed of 2n and trice or trices, small hairs 
which are used to ensnare birds, sig- 
nifies a state of entanglement by means 
of many involutions. 

Complexity expresses the abstract 
quality or state; complication the act: 
they both convey less than tntricacy; 
tntricate is that which is very comple- 
cated. Complexity arises from a mul- 
titude of objects, and the nature of these 
objects ; complication from an involve- 
ment of objects; and intricacy from a 
winding and confused involution. What 
is complex must be decomposed ; what 
1s complicated must be developed ; what 
is ¢ntricate must be unravelled. A pro- 
-position is complex ; affairs are complt- 
cated 3 the law is intricute. The com- 
plexity of a subject often deters young 
persons from application to their busi- 
ness. There is nothing embarrasses a 
physician more thana complication of 
disorders, where the remedy for one im- 
pedes the cure for the other. Some 
affairs are involved in such a degree of 
tntricacy, as to exhaust the patience 
and perseverance of the most laborious. 

Through the disclosing deep 
Light my blidd way; the mineral strata there 
Thryst pocmiig. thence the vegetable world, 


O’er that the rising system more cumplez 
Of animals, and higher still the mind. Tomson. 

Every living creature, considered in itself, has 
many very complicates parts that are exact copies 
of some other parts which it possesses, and which 
are cumplicated in the same manner. AppIson. 


Wheu the mind, by insensible degrees, has brought 
itself to attention and close thinking, it will beable 
to cope with difficulties, Every abstruse problem, 
every intricate question, will not baffle or break it. 
KE. 


COMPLY. 2h} 
TO COMPLY, CONFORM, YIELD, 
SUBMIT. 


COMPLY, »v. To accede. CON- 
FORM, compounded of con and form, 
signifies to put into the same form. 
YIELD, v. To accede. SUBMIT, in™ 
Latin submitto, compounded of sub and 


mitto, signifies to put under, that is to 


say, to put one's self under another 
person. Compliance and conformity 
are voluntary ; yielding and submission 
are involuntary. Compliance is an act 
of the inclination ; conformity an act of 
the judgment: compliance is altogether 
optional ; we comply with a thing or not, 
at pleasure: conformity is binding or. 
the conscience; it relates to matters in. 
which there is a right and a wrong. 
Compliance with the fashions and cus- 
toms of those we live with is a natural 
propensity of the human mind that may 
be mostly indulged without impropriety : 
conformity in religious matters, though 
not to be enforced by human law, is not 
on that account less binding on the con- 
sciences of every member in the com- 
munity; the violation of this duty on 
trivial grounds involves in it that of more 
than one branch of the moral law. 


I would not be thonght in any part of this rela- 
tion to reflect upon Signor Nicotini, who in acting 
this part guly cumplies with the wretched taste of 
his audience. ADDISUN . 


Being of a lay profession, I humbly conxform to 
the constitutions of the church and my spiritual supe- 
riors, and I hold this obedience to be an acceptable 
sacrifice to God, Howe... 


Compliance and conformity are pro- 
duced by no external action on the 
mind ; they flow spontaneously from the 
will and understanding: yielding is 
altogether the result of foreign agency. 
We comply with a wish as soon as it is 
known; it accords with our feelings so 
to do: we yreld to the entreaties of 
others; it is the effect of persuasion, a 
constraint upon or at least a direction of 
the inclination. We conform to the re- 
gulations of a community, if is a matter 
of discretion; we yteld to the superior 
judgment of another, we have no choice 
or alternative. We comply cheerfully ; 
we conform willingly ; we yteld reluc- 
tantly. A cheerful compliance with the 
requests of a friend is the sincerest 
proof of friendship : the wisest and most 
learned of men have ever been the 
readiest to conform to the general sense 
of the community in which: they live: 
the harmony of social life is. frequent 
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COMPLIANT. 


disturbed by the reluctance which men 
have to yield to each other. 


Let the King meet compliance in your looks 


212 


A free and ready yielding to his wishes. Rowe. 
Among mankind so few there are 
Who will confurm to philosophic fare. Drypex. 


To yield is to give way to another, 
either with one’s will, judgment, or out- 
ward conduct: submisston is the giving 
up of one’s-self altogether ; it is the sub- 
stitution of another's will for one’s own. 
Yielding is partial; we may yield in 
one case or in one action though not in 
another: submtsston is general ; it in- 
cludes a system of conduct. 

That yieldingness, whatever foundations it might 
lay to the disadvantage of posterity, was a specitic 


to preserve us in peace in his own time. 
Lorn Hatirax. 


Christian people submit themselves tu confurm- 
able obs -rvances of the lawful and religious con sti- 
tutions of their spiritual rulers. Wurre. 


We yield when we do not resist ; this 
may sometimes be the act of a superior : 
we submit only by adopting the mea- 
sures and conduct proposed to us; this 
is always the act of an inferior. veld- 
ing may be produced by means more or 
less gentle, by enticing or insinuating 
arts, or by the force of argument; sud- 
mésston is made only to power or pusi- 
tive force: one yields after a struggle ; 
one submits without resistance: we 
yield to ourselves or others; we submit 
to others only: it is a weakness to 
yteld either to the suggestions of others 
or our own inclinations to do that which 
our judgments condemn; it is a foliy to 
submit to the caprice of any one where 
there is not a moral obligation: it is ob- 
stinacy not to yteld when one’s adver- 
sary has the advantage ; it is sinful not 
to submit to constituted authorities. | 

There has been a lony dispute for precedeney b-- 
tween the tragic and the heroic poets. Aristotle 
would have the latter yisid the palm to the furmer, 


but Mr. Dryden, and many others, would never sub- 
mit to this decision. ADDISUN, 


COMPLIANT, YIELDING, SUBMIS- 
SIVE, 


As epithets from the preceding verbs, 
serve to designate a propensity to the 
respective actions, which may be exces- 
sive or otherwise. A COMPLIANT 
temper complies with every wish of 
another good or bad; a YIELDING 
temper leans to every opinion right or 
wrong; a SUBMISSIVE temper sud- 
mits to every demand, just or unjust. 


COMPOSE 


A compiant person may want command 
of feeling ; a yielding person may want 
fixedness of principle; a submissive 
person may want resolution: a too com- 
pliant disposition will be imposed upon 
by the selfish and unreasonable; a too 
yteiding disposition is most unfit for 
commanding ; a too submissive dispo- 
sition exposes a person to the exactions 
of tyranny. 


Be silent and complying; vou’ll soon find 
Sir John without a medicine will be kind. 
HaRRisove 


é 4 « 
A peaceable temper supposes ytelding and conde- 
scending manners. Briain, 


When force and violence and hari necessity have 
brought the yoke of servitude upon a people’s neck, 
religion will supply them with a patient and a sub- 
missive spirit, FLEET Woop, 


TO COMPOSE, SETTLE. 


COMPOSE, from the Latin cem- 
posut, periect of compono to put to- 
gether, signifies to put in due order. 
SETTLE is a frequentative of set. 

We compose that which has Leen dis- 
jointed and separated, by bringing it 
together again: we settle that which 
has been disturbed and put in motion, 
by making it rest: we compose our 
thoughts when they have been deranged 
and thrown inty tonfusion; we settle 
our mind when it has been fluctuating 
and distracted by contending desires ; 
the mind must be composed betore we 
can think justly; it must be eetled 
befure we can act consistently. 

Thy presence did exch doubtful heart comzase, 


Aud Jactions wouder'd that they once arose 
: Ticks... 


Perhaps my reason may but ill defend 
My settled tuith, my mond with age impair'd. 
SHENSTONE. 
Differences are composed where there 
is jurring and discord, it 1s effected by 
conciliation; differences are settled when 
they are brought to a final arrangement 
by consultation or otherwise. In this 
munner a person may be said to compose 
himself, lis thoughts, his dress, and the 
like; to seétle matters, points, ques- 
tions, &c. It isa good thing to com- 
pose differences between friends; it is 
not always easy to settle questions where 
either party is obstinate, 

Having thus endeavoured to compuse the unhappy 
differences ia the nation, aud find. ng it take no eflert, 
aud that the parliament were raising forces w dis. 
tress such as had not complied with them, he thought 


it more for his majesty’s service to retire to his own 
country. Liovp's Memorns 


Lord Sunderland assured all people that the king 
was resulved to settle mattera with bis parliament 
on any terms, Kuewei, 


COMPOUND. 


COMPOSED, SEDATE. 


COMPOSED (v. To compose) signi- 
fies the state or quality of being in 
order, or free from confusion or per- 
turbation; it is applied either to the 
mind, or to the air, manner, or carriage. 
SEDATE, in Latin sedatus, from sedo 
to settle, signifies properly the quality 
of being settled (v. 70 compose), 2. é. 
free from irregular motion, and is ap- 
plied either to the carriage or the 
temper. Composed is opposite to ruffled 
or hurried, and is a temporary state ; 
sedate is opposed to buoyant or volatile, 
and is a permanent habit of the mind 
or body. A person may be composed, 
or his carriage may be composed, in 
moments of excitement. Young people 
are rarely sedate. 


Upon her nearer approach to Hercules she stepped 
before the other lady, who came forward with a re- 


gular composed carriage. Appison. 
Let me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplation, her sedate compeer. THomson. 


COMPOUND. COMPLEX. 


COMPOUND comes from the pre- 
sent of compono to compound, from the 
preterite of which, composut, is formed 
the verb compose (v. To compose). 
COMPLEX, v. Complexity. 

The compound consists of similar and 
whole bodies put together; the complex 
consists of various parts linked to- 
gether: adhesion is sufficient to consti- 
tute a compound ; involution is requisite 
for the com@ler; we distinguish the 
whole that forms the compound; we 
separate the parts that form the com- 
plex: what is compound may consist 
only of two; what is complex consists 
always of several. Compound and com- 
plex are both commonly opposed to the 
simple; but the former may be opposed 
to the single, and the latter to the 
simple: words are compound, sentences 
are complex. 

Inasmuch as man is a compound and a mixture 
of ilesh as well us spirit, the soul during its abode in 


the budy does all things by the mediation of these 
passions, and inferior affections. Suvta, 


With such perfection fram'd, 
Is this compic’ stupendeus scheme of cag 
HOMBON. 


TO COMPOUND, COMPOSE. 


COMPOUND and COMPOSE, ». 
fo compose. 

Compound is used in the physical 
sense only; compose in the proper or 
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the moral sense: words are compounded 
by making two or more into one; sen- 
tences are composed by putting words 
together so as to make sense: a medi- 
cine is compounded of many ingredients ; 
society is composed of various classes. 


The simple beauties of nature, if they cannot be 
multiplied, may be cumpounded. Batnunst. 


The heathens, i:gnorant of the true source of moral 
evil, generally charged it on the obliquity of matter. 
This notion, as most others of theirs, is a composition 


of truth and error. GRovs. 


COMPREHENSIVE, EXTENSIVE. 


COMPREHENSIVE, from compre- 
hend, in Latin comprehendo or com and 
prehendo to take, signifies the quality 
of putting up together or including. 
EXTENSIVE, from extend, in Latin 
extendo, or ex and tendo to stretch out, 
signifies the quality of reaching to a 
distance. 

Comprehensive respects quantity, er- 
tensive regards space: that is compre- 
hensive that comprehends much, that 
is extensive that extends into a wide 
field: a comprehensive view of a subject 
includes all branches of it; an exten- 
sive view of a subject enters into minute 
details: the comprehensive is associated 
with the concise; the extensive with 
the diffuse: it requires a capacious 
uind to take a comprehensive survey 
of any subject; it is possible for a su- 
perficial thinker to enter very exten. 
sively into some parts, while he passes 
over others. Comprehensive is em- 
ployed only with regard to intellectual 
objects ; extenstve is used both in the 
proper or the improper sense: the sig- 
nification of a word is comprehensive, 
or the powers of the mind are compre- 
hensive: a plain is extensive, or a field 
of inquiry is extensive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is like- 


wise an elevated soul, and that whoever is wise is 
also honest, JOHNSON, 


The trade carried on by the Phenicians of Sidon 
aud Tyre was more extensive and enterprising thau 
that of any state in the ancient world. Ronertson. 


TO COMPRISE, COMPREHEND, EM- 
BRACE, CONTAIN, INCLUDE. 


COMPRISE, through the French 
compris, participle of comprendre, comes 
from the same source as COMPRE-.| 
HEND (wv. Comprehensive). EM- 
BRACE, v. To clasp. CONTAIN; in| 
French contentr, Latin contineo, com- 

unded of con and zeneo, signifies te 
nold together within one place. UN. 
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CLUDE, in Latin tncludo, compounded 
of tz and cludo or claudo, signifies to 
shut in or within a given space. 
Comprise, comprehend, and embrace, 
have regard to the a gate value, 
quantity, or extent; tnclude, to the 
individual things which form the whole : 
contain, either to the aggregate or to 
the individual, being in fact a term of 
more ordinary application than any of 
the others. Comprise and contain are 
used either in the proper or the figura- 
tive sense; comprehend, embrace, and 
tnclude, in the figurative sense only : 
a stock comprises a variety of articles ; 
a library comprises a variety of books; 
the whole is comprised within a small 
compass: rules comprehend a number 
of particulars ; laws comprehend a num- 
‘ber of cases; countries comprehend a 
‘certain number of districts or divisions ; 
terms comprehend a certain meaning: 
a discourse embraces a variety of topics ; 
a plan, project, scheme, or system, em- 
braces a variety of objects: a -house 
contains one, two, or more persons: a 
city contains a number of houses; a 
book contains much useful matter: a 
society contains very many individuals; 
it ¢tncludes none but of a certain class; 
or it ¢ncludes some of every class. 
What, Egypt, do thy a Braga comprise, 


- What greatness in the high raised folly lies? 
SEWELL. 


That particular scheme which comprehends the 
sucial virtues may give employment to the most ia- 
dustrions temper, and find aman in business more 
than the most active station of life. ADDISON, 


The virtues of the several suils I sing, 
Maecenas, now the needful sueccour bring ; 
Not that my song in such a scanty space 
So large a subject fully can embrace, 


All a woman bas to do in this world is contained 
within the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and 
a mother. STEELE, 


The universal axiom in which all complaisance is 
included is, that no man should gtvoe any preference tu 
himself. JoHNgON, 

It is here worthy of observation, that 
in the two last examples from Steele 
and Johnson the words comprehend and 
comprise would, according to established 
usage, have been more appropriate than 
contain and tnclude. 


Dryven. 


TO CONCEAL, DISSEMBLE, DIS- 
_ «GUISE. 

CONCEAL is compounded of con 
and ceal, in French celer, Latin celo, 
Hebrew cala to have ‘privately. DIS- 
SEMBLE, in French disstmuler, com- 
pounded of dis and simulo or similis, 


CONCEAL. 


signifies to make a thing appear unlike 
what it is. DISGUISE, in French 
disgutser, compounded of the privative 
dis or de and gutse, in German weise, 
a manner or fashion, signifies to take a 
form opposite to the reality. 

To conceal is simply to abstain from 
making known what we wish to keep 
secret ; to dissemble and disgutse sig- 
nify to conceal, by assuming some false 
appearance: we conceal facts; we dis- 
semble feelings ; we disguise sentiments. 
Caution only is requisite in concealing ; 
it may be effected by simple silence: 
art and address must be employed in 
dissembling ; it mingles falsehood with 
all its proceedings: labour and cunning 
are requisite in disgutstng; it has 
nothing but falsehood in all its move- 
ments. The concealer watches over 
himself that he may not be betrayed 
into any indiscreet communication ; the 
dissembler has an eye to others so as to 
prevent them from discovering the state 
of his heart; disguise assumes alto- 
gether a different face from reality, and 
rests secure under this shelter’ it is 
sufficient to conceal from those who 
either cannot or will not see; it is ne- 
cessary to dissemble with those who can 
see Without being shown; but it is 
necessary to disguise from those who 
are anxious to discover and use every 
means to penetrate the veil that inter- 
cepts their sight. 


She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm 7? the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek. SHAKESPEARE. 


Let school-tanght pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man, 
GoLpsMiri. 


Good-breeding has made the tongue falsify the 
heart, and act a part of continual restraint, while 
nature has preserved the eyes to herself, that she 
may not be disguised or misrepresented. STEELE, 


TO CONCEAL, HIDE, SECRETE. 


CONCEAL, v. To conceal. HIDE, 
from the German huthen to guard 
against, and the old German hedan tw 
conceal, and the Greek cev@eyv to cover 
or put out of sight. SECRETE, in 
Latin secretus, participle of secerno, or 
se and cerno, to see or know by one’s 
self, signifies to put in a place known 
only to one’s self. 

Concealing has simply the idea of not 
letting come to observation; Aidiug 
that of putting under cover; secreting 
that of setting at a distance or in unfre- 
quented places: whatever is not seen is 
concealed, but whatever is Asdden o1 
secreted is intentionally put out of sight 
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a. on conceals himself behind a 
hedge; he Atdes his treasures in the 
earth; he secretes what he has stolen 
under his cloak. Conceal is more 
general than either hide or secrete: all 
things are concealed which are hidden or 
secreted, but they are not always Aidden 
or secreted when they are concealed : 
both mental and corporeal objects are 
concealed ; corporeal objects mostly and 
sometimes mental ones are hidden ; 
corporeal obiects only are secreted : we 
conceal in the mind whatever we do not 
make known: that is Aidden which 
may not be discovered or cannot be dis- 
cerned ; that is secreted which may not 
be seen. Facts are concealed, truths 
are hidden, goods are secreted, Chil- 
dren should never attempt # cunceal 
from their parents or teachers any error 
they have committed, when called upon 
for an acknowledgment; we are told 
in Scripture, for our consolation, that 
nothing is Aidden which shall not be 
revealed ; people seldom wish to secrete 
any thing but with the intention of con- 
cealing it from those who have a right 
to demand it back. 


Be secret and discreet ; Love's fairy favours 


Are lost when uot conceal’d. Dryven. 
Yet to be secret makes not sin the less, 
“Tis only hidden from the vulgar view. Deyrpen. 


The whole thing is too manifest to admit of any 
doubt in any min how long this thing has been 
working; how many tricks have been played with 
the Dean’s (Swift's) papers; how they were secrrted 
from time to time, Pore. 


CONCEALMENT, SECRECY. 


CONCEALMENT (»v. To conceal) 
is itself an action; SECRECY, from 
secret, is the quality of an action: con- 
cealment may respect the state of things ; 
secrecy the conduct of persons ; things 
may be concealed so as to be known to 
no one; but secrecy supposes some per- 
son to whom the thing concealed is 
known. Concealment has to do with 
what concerns others; secrecy with 
that which concerns ourselves: what is 
concealed is kept from the observation 
of others ; what is secret is known only 
to ourselves’ there may frequently be 
concealment without secrecy, although 
there cannot be secrecy without con- 
cealment concealment .is frequently 
practised to the detriment of others; 
secrecy is always adopted for our own 
advantage or gratification: concealment 
is essentia) in the commission of crimes; 
secrecy in the execution of schemes : 
many crimes are committed with im- 
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unity whea the perpetrators are pro 
tected by concealment; the best con- 
certed plans are often frustrated for 
want of observing secrecy. 


One instance of Divine wisdom is so illustrious 
that ] cannot pass it over without notice; that is, 
the concealment under which Providence has placed 
the future events of our life on earth. Buiata, 


Shun secrecy, and talk iu open aght, : 
So shall you soon repair your present evil plight. 
PENSEBR, 


CONCEIT, FANCY. 


CONCEIT comes immediately from 
the Latin conceptus, participle of con- 
cipio to conceive or form in the mind 
FANCY, in French phkanéaste, Latin 
phantasia, Greek gavractn, from ¢ayr- 
ratw to make appear, and ¢aiuw to 
appear. 

These terms equally express the 
working of the imagination in its dis- 
torted state; but concett. denotes a 
much greater degree of distortion than 
Fancy: our concetts are preposterous ; 
what we fancy is unreal, or only appa- 
rent. Concett applies only to internal 
objects; it is mental in the operation 
and the result ; it is a species of inven- 
tion: fancy is applied to external ob- 
jects, or whatever acts on the senses: 
nervous people are subject to strange 
conceits ; timid people fancy they hear 
sounds, or see objects in the dark which 
awaken terror. Those who are apt to 
conceit oftener conceit that which is 
painful than otherwise; conceiting 
either that they are always in danger 
of dying, or that all the world is their 
enemy. There are however insane 
people who concezt themselves to be 
kings and queens: and some indeed 
who are not called insane, who concett 
themselves very learned whilst they 
know nothing, or very wise and clever 
while they are exposing themselves to 
perpetual ridicule for their folly, or very 
handsome while the world calls them 
plain, or very peaceable while they are 
elways quarrelling with their neigh- 
bours, or very humble whilst they are 
tenaciously stickling for their own: it 
would be well if such concetts afforded 
a harmless pleasure to. their authors, 
but unfortunately they only render them 
more offensive and disgusting than they 
would otherwise be. Those who are 
apt to fancy never fancy,any thing to 
please themselves; they fancy that 
things are too long or too shert, too 
thick or too thin, too -cold or too hot, 
with a thousand other fancees equaliy 
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trivial in their nature; thereby proving 
that the slightest aberration of the 
mind is a serious evil, and productive 
of evil. 

Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 


Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 
TuoMsON, 


Some have been wounded with cencett, 
And died of mere opinion strait. 

When taken in reference to intellec- 
tual objects, conceit is always in a bad 
sense; but fancy may be employed in 
a good sense. 

Nothing can be more plainly impossible than for 
aman “ to be profitable to God,” and consequently 


nothing can be more absurd than for a mau to che- 
rish so irrational a cuacett. ADDISON. 


My friend, Sir Roger de Coverly, told me t'other 
day, that he bad been reading my paper upon West- 
minster Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great 
many ingenivus fancies. ADDISON. 


But.eEr. 


TO CONCEIVE, UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 


CONCEIVE, in French concevoir, 
Latin conctpio, compounded of con and 
capio, signifies to take or put together 
in the mind. UNDERSTAND sig- 
nifies to stand under or near to the 
mind. COMPREHEND, in Latin 
comprehendo, compounded of com and 
prehendo, signifies to seize or embrace 
within the mind. 

These terms indicate the intellectual 
operations of forming ideas, that is, 
ideas of the complex kind in distinction 
from the simple ideas formed by the act 
of perception. Conception is the sim- 
plest operation of the three; when we 
conceive we may have but one idea, 
when we understand or comprehend we 
have all the ideas which the subject is 
capable of presenting. We cannot un- 
derstund or comprehend without con- 
ceiving; but we may often concetve 
that which we neither wnderstand nor 
comprehend. That which we cannot 
conceive is to us nothing ; but the con- 
ception of it gives it an existence, at 
least in our minds; but understanding 
and comprehending is not essential to 
the belief of a thing's existence. So 
long as we have reasons sufficient to 
conceive a thing as possib'e or probable, 
it is not necessary either to understand 
or comprehend them in order to au- 
thorize our belief. The mysteries of our 
holy religion are objects of conception, 
but not of comprehension. We conceive 
that a thing may be done without wz- 
derstanding how itis done ; we conceive 
that a thing may exist without compre- 


CONCEPTION. 


fending the nature of its existence, 
We concetve clearly, understand fully, 
comprehend minutely. 

Whatever they cannot immediately conceive they 
consider as too high to be reached, or tou extensive 
to be comprehended. JOHNSON, 

Conceiving is a species of invention ; 
it is the fruit of the mind's. operation 
within itself. Understanding and cum- 
prehension are employed solely on ex- 
ternal objects; we understand and 
comprehend that which actually exists 
before us, and presents itself te our 
observation. Concetving is the office 
of the imagination, as well as the judg- 
ment; understanding and comprehen- 
sion are the office of the reasoning 
faculties exclusively. 


Conceive the front of a torrent of flre ten miles m 
breadth, and heaped up to an enorme:s height, 
rcNing down the mountain, and poniing its flame 
into the ocean. Brypong. 


Swift pays no court to the passions; he excites 
neither surprise, nor admiration; he always under- 
stands himself, and his readers always understand 


him. JOHNSON. 
Our finite knowledge cannot comprehend 
The principles of an unbounded sway. SHIRLey 


Conceiving is employed with regard 
to matters of taste, to arrangements, 
designs, and projects; understanding 
is employed on familiar objects which 
present themselves in the ordinary dis- 
course and business of men; compre- 
hending respects principles, lessons, and 
speculative knowledge in general. The 
artist conceives a design, and he who 
will execute it must understand it; the 
poet concetves that which is grand and 
sublime, and he who will enjoy the 
perusal of his conceptions must have 
refinement of mind, and capacity to 
comprehend the grand and_ sublime. 
The builder conceives plans, the scholar 
understands languages, the metaphy- 
sician attempts to explain many things 
which are not to be comprehended. - 


Deep malice thence conceiving, and disdain, 

Soon as midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence, he resolved 

With all his legious tu dislodge, and leave 
Unworshipp'd. Miron 


Hle had a dry way of stripping declamations to 
search for facts, and would assert that fine words 
were not meant to be understoud. CUMBERLAND, 


“ There is no end of his greatness.” The most 
exalted creature he has made is only capable of 
adoring it, none but himself can comprehend it. 

Appteon. 


CONCEPTION, NOTION. 


CONCEPTION, from conceive, (v. 
To conceive), signifies the thing cun- 
ceived NOTION, in French notion, 


CONCERT. 


Latin notio, from notus the participle 
of nosco, to know, signifies the thing 
known. 

Conception is the mind’s-own work, 
what it pictures to itself from the exer- 
cise of its own powers; notion is the 
representation of objects as they are 
drawn from observation. Conceptions 
are the fruit of the understanding and 
imagination; notions are the result of 
experience and information. Concep- 
tions are formed: motions are enter- 
tained. Conceptions are either grand 
or mean, gross or sublime, either clear 
or indistinct, crude or distinet; motions 
are either true or false, just or absurd. 
Intellectual culture serves to elevate 
men's conceptions; the extension of 
knowledge serves to correct and refine 
their notions. 


It is natural for the imaginations of men who lead 
their lives in too solitary a manner to prey upon 
themselves, and form from their own cuncepttuns 
beings and things which have no place in nature. 

; STEERLE. 


The story of Telemachus is formed altogether in 
the spirit of Homer, and will give an unlearned 
reader a notiun of that great poet's manner of writing. 

ADDISON. 
Some heathen philosophers had an 
indistinct conception of the Deity, whose 
attributes and character are unfolded to 
us in his revelation: the ignorant have 
often false notions of their duty and 
obligations to their superiors. The un- 
enliglitened express their gross and 
crude conceptions of a Superior Being 
by some material and visible object : 
the vulgar notion of ghosts and spirits 
is not entirely banished from the most 
cultivated parts of England. 

Words signify not immediately and pees things 
themselves, but the coxceptious of the mind cone 
cerning things. SuUTH. 


Considering that the happiness of the other world 
is to be the happiness of the whole man, who can 
question but there is an infinite variety in those 
pleasmies we ure speaking of? Revelation, likewise, 
very much confirms this notion under the different 
views it gives us of our future happiness. ADDISON. 


TO CONCERT, CONTRIVE, MANAGE. 


CONCERT is either a variation of 
consort a companion, or from the Latin 
concerto to debate together. CON- 
TRIVE, from contrivt perfect of con- 
tero to bruise together, signifies to 
pound or put together in the mind so 
as to form a composition. MANAGE, 
in French ménager, compounded of the 
Latin manus and ago, signifies to lead 
by the hand. | 

There is a secret understanding in 
conceriing ; invention in contriving ; 
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execution in managing. There is mostly 
contrivance and management in con- 
certing ; but there is not always con. 
certing in contrivance or management. - 
Measures are concerted; schemes are 
contrived ; affairs are managed. Two 
parties at least are requisite in concert- 
ing, one is sufficient for contriving and 
managing. Concerting is always em- 
ployed in all secret transactions; con- 
éivtvance and management are used 
indifferently. Robbers who have deter- 
mined on any scheme of plunder concert 
together the means of carrying their 
project into execution; they contrive 
various devices to elude the vigilance 
of the police; they manage everything 
in the dark. Those who are debarred 
the opportunity of seeing each other. 
unrestrainedly, concert measures for 
meeting privately. The ingenuity of a 
person is frequently displayed in the 
contrivances by which he strives to help 
himself out of his troubles. Whenever 
there are many parties interested in a 
concern, it is never so well managed as 
when it is in the hands of one individual 
suitably qualified. 

Modern statesmen are concertiag schemes and 
engaged in the depth of polities, at the time when 


their forefathers were laid down quietly to rest, aud 
had nothing.in their heads but dreams. STEELE. 


When Cesar was one of the masters of tle mint, 
he placea the figure of an elephaut upon the reverse 
of the public muney: the word Caesar signifying an 
elephant iu the Punic language. This was artfully 
contrived by Cesar; because it was not lawful for a 
private man to stamp his own figure upon the coin 
of the commonwealth. ADDISON 


It is the gieat art and secret of Christianity, if I 
may use that phrase, to manage our actions to the 
best advantage. AppISsON, 


TO CONCILIATE, RECONCILE. 


CONCILIATE, in Latin conciiatus, 
participle of conciio: and RECON- 
CILE, in Latin reconcilto, both come 
from concilium a council, denoting 
unity and harmony. 

Conciliate and reconcile are both em- 
ployed in the sense of uniting men’s 
affections, but under different circum- 
stances. The conciliator gets the good- 
will and affections for himself; the 
reconciter unites the affections of two 
persons to each other. The conciliator 
may either gain new affections, or regain 
those which are lost; the reconctler 
always either renews affections which 
have been once lost, or fixes them where 
they ought to be fixed. The best means 
of conctliating esteem is by reconcilin 
all that are at variance, Concetlinte is 
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mostly employed for men in public 
stations; reconcile is indifferently em- 
ployed for those in public or private 
stations. Men in power have some- 
times the happy opportunity of conez/2- 
ating the good-will of those who are 
most averse to their authority, and thus 
reconciling them to measures which 
would otherwise be odious. Kindness 
and condescension serve to conciliute , 
a friendly influence, or a well-timed 
exercise of authority, is often success- 
fully exerted in reconciling. 

The preacher may enforce his doctrines in the 
style of authority, for it is his profession to summun 
mankind to their duty; but an uncommissioned in- 


structor will study to conciliate whilst he attempts 
to correct. CUMBERLAND. 


He (Hammon@) not only attained his purpose of 
uniting distant parties to each other, but, contrary 
to the usual fate of recoacilers, gained them to 
himself. Feuu 


Conciliate is mostly employed in 
the sense of bringing persons into 
unison with each other who have been 
at variance ; but reconcile may be em- 
ployed to denote the bringing a person 
into unison or acquiescence ‘with that 
which would be naturally disagreeable. 


It must be confessed a happy attachment which 
ean reconcile the Laplander to his freezing snows, 
aud the Afriean to his scorching sun. CumBERLAND, 


CONCLUSION, INFERENCE, DEDUC- 


TION. 
CONCLUSION, from conclude, sig- 


nifies the winding up of all arguments 
and reasoning. INFERENCE, from 
tnfer, in Latin infero, signifies what is 
brought in. DEDUCTION, from de- 
duct, in Latin deductus, and deduco to 
bring out, signifies the bringing or 
drawing one thing from another. 

A concluston is full and decisive ; an 
inference is partial and indecisive: a 
conclusion leaves the mind in no doubt 
or hesitation; it puts a stop to all 
farther reasoning: inferences are special 
conclusions from particular circum- 
stances; they serve as links in the 
chain of reasoning. Conclusion in the 
technical sense is the concluding pro- 
position of a syllogism, drawn from the 
two others, which are called the premises. 

Though it may chance to be right in the conclusivn, 


it is yet unjust and mistaken in the method of in- 
ference. GLANVILLE. 


Conclustons are drawn from real 
facts ; taferences are drawn from the 
appearances of things; deducteons only 
from arguments or assertions. Con- 
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clustons are practical ; inferences ratio- 
cinative; deductions are final. We 
conclude from a person's conduct or 
declarations what he intends to do, or 
leave undone; we tnfer from the ap- 
pearance of the clouds, or the thi¢kness 
of the atmosphere, that there will be a 
heavy fall of rain, or snow; we deduce 
from a combination of facts, inferences, 
and assertions, thata story is fabricated. 
Hasty conclusions betray a want of 
judgment, or of firmness of mind: con- 
trary enferences are frequently drawn 
from the same circumstances to serve 
the purposes of party, and support a 
favourite position; the deductions in 
such cases are not unfrequently true 
when the tnferences are false. 


He praises wine, and we conclude from thence 

He lik’d his glass, on his own evidence. Apwrs0Nn. 
You might, from the single people departed, make 

some useful inferences or guesses how many there 

are left unmarried, STEELER. 


There isa consequence which seems very naturally 
deducible from the furegoiny considerations. If the 
scale of being rises by such a regular progress so 
high as man, we may, by a parity of reason, suppose 
that it still proceeds graduaily through those beings 


which are of a superior nature to him. ADDISON. 
CONCLUSIVE, DECISIVE, CONVINC- 
ING. 


CONCLUSIVE appiies either to 
practical or argumentative matters; 
DECISIVE to what is practical only ; 
CONVINCING to what is argumen- 
tative only. It is necessary to be con- 
clusive when we deliberate, and dect- 
sive when we command. What is con- 
clusive puts an end to all discussion, 
and determines the Judgment: what is 
decisive puts an end to all wavering, 
and determines the will. Negotiators 
have sometimes an interest in not speak- 
ing conclusively ; commanders can never 
retain their authority without speaking 
decisively. Conclusive when compared 
to convincing is general; the latter is 
particular: an argument is convincing, 
a chain of reasoning conclustve. There 
may be much that is convincing, where 
there is nothing conclusive: a proof 
may be convincing of a particular cir- 
cumstance; but conclusive evidence 
will bear upon the main question. 

I will not disguise that Dr. Bentley, whose criti- 
cism is so cunclusive for the forgery of those trage- 


dies qnoted by Plutarch, is of opinion ** The-pis him- 
self published nothing iu writing.” Cumszrtanp 


Is it not somewhat ees that Young preserved, 
without any palliation, this preface (to his Satire on 
Women) so bluntly decisive in favour of laughing at 
the world, in the same collection of his works which 
contains the mournful, angry, gloomy, Night 
Thoughts ? . Cnors 


CONDITION. 


That religion is essential to the welfare of man, 
_ eeu be proved by the must convincing arguments. 
Buiarr, 


CONCORD, HARMONY. 


CONCORD, in French concorde, 
Latin concordia, from con and cors, 
having the same heart and mind. 
HARMONY, in French harmontie, 
Latin Aarmonia, Greek apyova from 
apw to fit or suit, signifies the state of 
fitting or suiting. _ 

The idea of union is common to both 
these terms, but under different cir- 
cumstances. Concord is generally em- 
ployed for the union of wills and affec 
tions; Aarmony respects the aptitude 
of minds to coalesce. There may be 
concord without harmony, and harmony 
without concord. Persons may live in 
concord who are at a distance from each 
other ; but harmony is mostly employed 
for those who are in close connexion, and 
obliged to co-operate. Concord should 
never be broken by relations under any 
circumstances; harmony is indispen- 
sable in all members of a family that 
dwell together. Interest will some- 
times stand in the way of brotherly 
concord; a love of rule, and a dog- 
matical temper, will sometimes disturb 
the harmony of a family. 

Kind concord, heavenly born! whose blissful reign 


Holds this vast globe in ove surrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world | ; TICKEL. 


In us both one soul, 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair } 
More grateful than harmonious sounds to the ear, 
. MILTON. 

These terms are both applied to 
music, the one in a particular, the other 
in a general sense: there is concord 
between two or more single sounds, and 
se pen in any number or aggregate 
of sounds. - 
The man that hath no music in himeelf, 


Nor is not mov’d with eoncerd of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, villanies, and spoils. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Harmony is a compound idea made up of different 
sounds. WArttTs. 


Harmony way be used in the sense 
of adaptation to things generally. 
The harmony of things 


As well as that of sounds, from discord springs. 
DENHAM. 


If we consider the world in its subserviency to 
an, one would think it was made for our use; but 
if we cousider it in its natural beauty and Aarmony, 
gne wouki be apt to conclude it was made for our 
pleasure, ADDISON. 


CONDITION, STATION. 


CONDITION, in French condition, 
Latin condttto, from condo to build or 
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form, signifies properly the thing formed; 
and in an extended sense, the manner 
and circumstances under whtich a thing 
is formed. STATION, in French 
station, Latin stutio, from sto to stand, 
signifies a standing place or point. 

Condition has most relation to cir- ~ 
cumstances, education, birth, and the 
like; station refers rather to the rank, 
‘Occupation, or mode of life which is 
marked out. Riches suddenly acquired 
are calculated to make a man forget his 
original condition, and to render him 
negligent of the duties of his station. 
The condition of men in reality is often 
so different from what it appears, that 
it is extremely difficult to form an esti- 
mate of what they are, or what they 
have been. It is the folly of the present 
day, that every man is unwilling to keep 
the station which has been assigned to 
him by Providence: the rage for equa- 
lity destroys every just distinction in 
society; the low aspire to be, in ap- 
pearance at least, equal with their 
superiors; and those in elevated s/a- 
tions do not hesitate to put themselves 
on a level with their inferiors. 


The common charge against those who rise above 
their original conditiun is that of pride. JoHNsON. 


The last day will assign to every one a station 
suitable to the dignity of his character. ADDISON. 


TO CONDUCE, CONTRIBUTE. 


CONDUCE, Latin conduco, com- 
pounded of con and duco, signifies te 
bring together for one end. CON- 
TRIBUTE, in Latin contributus, par- 
ticiple of contribuo, compcunded of con 
and tribuo, signifies to bestow for the 
same end. 

To conduce signifies to serve the full 
purpose; to contribute signifies only to 
serve a secondary purpose: the for- 
mer is always taken in a good sense, 
the latter in a bad or good sense. Ex- 
ercise conduces to the health; it con- 
tributes to give vigour to the frame. 
Nothing conduces more to the well- 
being of any community than a spirit of 
subordination among all ranks and 
classes. A want of firmness and vigi- 
lance in the government or magistrates 
contributes greatly to the spread of dis- 
affection and rebellion. Schemes of 
ambition never conduce to tranquillity 
of mind. A single failure may con- 
tribute sometimes to involve a person 
in perpetual trouble. 


It is to be allowed that doiag all honour to the 
superiority of herves above the rest of mankind, must 
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needs conduce to the glory and advantage of a na- 
tion. STEeE1s. 


The true choice of our diet, and our companions at 
it, seems to consist in that which curztributes most to 
cheerfulness aud refreshment, FULLER, 


TO CONDUCT, MANAGE, DIRECT. 


CONDUCT, in Latin conductus, par- 
ticiple of conduco, signifies to lead in 
some particular manner or for some 
special purpose. To MANAGE (pv. 
Care, Charge). To DIRECT, in Latin 
directus, participle of dirigo or dt apart, 
and reg6 to rule, signifies to regulate 
distinctly or put each in its mght place. 

Conducting requires most wisdom 
and knowledge; managing most action ; 
direction most authority. A lawyer 
conducts the cause intrusted to him; a 
steward manages the mercantile con- 
cerns for his employer ; a superintendent 
directs the movements of all the subor- 
dinate agents. Conducting is always 
applied to affairs of the first importance : 
management is a term of familiar use to 
characterize a familiar employment: 
direction makes up in authority what it 
wants in importance; it falls but little 
short of the word conduct. A conductor 
conceives, plans, arranges and disposes ; 
a manager acts or executes; a director 
vornmands. 

If he did not entirely project the union and re- 


geucy, bone will deny him to have been the chief 
cunductur in both. ADDISUN, 


A skilful manager of the rabble, su long as they 
have but ears to hear, need never inquire whether 
they have undersiaudiny. Suutit. 


Himself stood director over them, with nodding or 
stamping, showiug he did like or mislike those 
things he did not understand, SyDNey. 

It is necessary to conduct with wis- 
dom; to manage with diligence, atten- 
tion, and skill; to direct with prompti- 
tude, precision, and clearness. A minis- 
ter of state requires peculiar talents to 
conduct with success the various and 
complicated concerns which are cvun- 
nected with his office: he must exercise 
much skill in managing the various 
characters and clashing interests with 
which he becomes connected: and pos- 
sess much inflience to direct the mul- 
tiplied operations by which the grand 
machine of government is kept in mo- 
tion. When a general undertakes to 
conduct a campaign, he will intrust the 
management of minor concerns to per- 
sons on whom he can rely; but he wil 
direct in person whatever is likely to 
have any serious influence on his 
success. | 
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The general purposes of men in the conduct of 
their lives, 1 mean with relation to this life only, erd 
in gaining either the affection or esteem of those with 
whom they converse. STEELE. 


Good delivery is a graceful management of the 
Voice, countenance, and gesture, STEIE. 


I have sometimes amused myself with considering 
the several methods of managrng a debate, which 
have obtained iu the world, ADDISuN. 


To direct a wanderer in the right way is to light 
another man’s candle by one’s own, which loses 
noue of its light by what the other gains. Grove. 


CONFEDERATE, ACCOMPLICE. 


CONFEDERATE (v. Ally) and 
ACCOMPLICE (v. Abettor) both im- 
ply a partner in some proceeding, but 
they differ as to the nature of the pro- 
ceeding: in the former case it may be 
lawful or unlawful; in the latter un- 
lawful only. In this latter sense a con- 
Jederate is a partner in a plot or secret 
association: an accomplice is a partner 
in some active violation of the laws. 
Guy Fawkes retained his resolution, tall 
the last extremity, not to reveal the 
names of his confederates: it is the 
common refuge of all robbers and des- 
perate characters to betray their accom- 
plices in order to screen themselves 
from punishment. 

When the Earl was executed, it being thonght ne- 
cessary that some punishment should be inflicted 


on those who were his confederates, the Lord Keeper 
was in a special commission with others. Campen., 


Now march the bold confed'rafes through the plain, 
Well hors’d, well clad, a rich and shining train. 
DRYDEN. 


{t ic not improbable that the Lady Mason (the 
grandmother of Savage) might per-uade or compel 
his mother to desist, or perhaps she could not easily 
find accumplire. wicked enough to concur in so cruel 
an action as that of banishing him to the American 
plantations. JOHNSON. 


TO COMFER, BESTOW. 
CONFER, 1m i be conferer, Latin 


confero, compounded of con and sero, 
signifies to bring something towards a 
person, or place it upon him. BE- 
STOW is compounded of be and stuw, 
which, like the vulgar word sfoke, comes 
from the German stauen and slauchen, 
and is an onomatopeia, or representa- 
tive of the action intended to be ex 

pressed, namely, that of disposing in a 
place. Conferring isan act of autho- 
rity ; bestowing that of charity or gene- 
rosity. Princes and men in power con- 
Jer; people in a private station bestow. 


Honours, dignities, privileges, and rank, 
are the things conferred ; favours, kind- 


nesres, and pecuniary relief, are the 


CONFIDENT. 


things bestowed. Merit, favour, inte- 
rest, caprice, or intrigue, gives rise to 
conferring ; necessity, solicitation, and 
private affectjon, lead to bestowing. 


The conferring this honour upon him would in- 


crease the credit he had. CLARENDON, 


You always exceed expectations, as if yours was 
not your own, but to bestow on wanting merit. 
DRYDEN. 


In the moral application what is con- 
ferred or bestowed is presumed to be de~ 
served: but with the distinction that 


the one is gratuitous, the other invo- 
luntary. 


On him confer the poet's sacred name, 
Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 
AppiIson, 


It sometimes happens, that even enemies and en- 
vious persons bestow the sincerest marks of esteem 
when they Jeast design it. Sree. 


TO CONFIDE, TRUST, 


CONFIDE, in Latin conjido (or 
cum with, and j/fido to trust), signi- 
fying to be united by trust with ano- 
ther, is to TRUST (v. Beltef) as the 
species to the genus: we always trust 
when we confide, but not vice versa. 
Confidence is an extraordinary trust, 
but frust is always ordinary unless the 
term be otherwise qualified. Con/i- 
dence involves communication of a 
man’s mind to another, but ¢rusé/ is con- 
fined to matters of action. 

He was hixh in confidence with Sir Robert Wal- 


pole, and was the foreign ambassador in whom the 
winister, next to his bruther, must confided. Coxe. 


Kings in ancient times were wont to put great 
frust in eunuchs. . Bacon, 


Confidence may be sometimes limited 
in its application, as confidence in the 
integrity or secrecy of a man; but 
frust is in its signification limited to 
matters of personal interest. A breach 
of trust evinces a want of that common 
principle which keeps human society 
together; but a breach of confidence 
betrays a more than ordinary share of 
baseness and depravity. 


Men live and prosper but in mutual érusé, 
A confidence of ove another's truth. SovTHERN, 


Hence, credit 
And public ¢rust *:wixt man and mun are ie he 
Rowe, 


CONFIDENT, DOGMATICAL, POSI- 


TIVE. 


. CONFIDENT, from confide (v. To 
vonjide), marks the temper of confiding 
in one's selff DOGMATICAL, from 

emia maxim or assertion, signifies 
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the temper of dealing in unqualified 
assertions. POSITIVE, in Latin go 
sitivus, from positus, signifies fixed to 
a point. 

The two first of these words denote an 
habitual or permanent state of mind; 
the latter either a partial or an habi- 
tual temper. There is much of con/i- 
dence in dogmatism and positivity, but 
it expresses more than either. Con/i- 
dence implies a general reliance on one’s 
abilities in whatever we undertake, 
dogmatism implies a reliance on the 
truth of our opinions; positivity a reli- 
ance on the truth of our assertions. A 
confident man is always ready to act, as 
he is sure of succeeding ; a dogmaittical 
man is always ready to speak, as he is 
sure of being heard; a post/?ve man is 
determined to maintain what he has 
asserted, as he is convinced that he has 
made no mistake. Confidence is opposed 
to diffidence ; dogmatism to scepticism ; 
positivity to hesitation. A confident 
man mostly fails for want of using the 
necessary means to ensure success; a 
dogmatical man is mostly in error, 
because he substitutes his own partial 
opinions for such as are established ; a 
positive man is mostly deceived, be- 
cause he trusts more to his own senses 
and memory than he ought. Self- 
knowledge is the most effectual cure for 
self-confidence ; an acquaintance with 
men and things tends to lessen daog- 
matism ; the experience of having been 
deceived one’s self, and the observation 
that others are perpetually liable to be 
deceived, ought to check the folly of 
being posttive as to any event or circum- 
stance that is past. Confidence is 
oftener expressed*py actions than words ; 
dogmatism and positivity always by 
words: the former denotes only the 
temper of the speaker, but the latter 
may influence the temper of others; a 
positive assertion may not only denote 
the state of the person’s mind who makes 
it, but also may serve to make another 
poseteve. ; 

People forget how little it is that they know and 


how much less it is that they cau do, wheu they grow 
cunfident upon any present state of things. Sours. 


If you are neither dogmatica’, nor show either 
by yor words or your actions that you are full of 
yourself, all will the more heartily rejoice at your 
victory. Bup@e.t. 


He was pasttive and fixed against the exclusion. 
which was in a great moasure imputed to his ma- 
nagement, and ihat he wrought the ying Wp to it, 

. Sim W. Tempus 
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CONFINEMENT, IMPRISONMENT, 
| CAPTIVITY. 


CONFINEMENT, v. To bound, lt- 
mit. IMPRISONMENT, compound- 
ed of #m and prison, French prison, 
from pris participle of prendre, Latin 
prehendo to take, signifies the act ur 
state of being taken o¢ taid hold of. 
CAPTIVITY, in French capttvité, 
Latin captivitas, from capto to take, 
signifies likewise the state of being, or 
being kept in possession by another. 

Confinement is the generic, the other 
two are specific terms. Confinement and 
wmprisonment both imply the abridge- 
ment of one’s personal freedom, but the 
former specifies no cause, which the 
latter does. We may be confined ina 
room by ill health, or confined in any 
place by way of punishment; but we 
are never tmprisoned but in some spe- 
cific place appointed for the con/ine- 
ment of offenders, and always on some 
supposed offence. We are captives by 
the rights of war, when we fall into the 
hands of theenemy. Con/inement does 
not specify the degree or manner as the 
other terms do; it may even extend to 
the restricting the body of its free 
movements; while ¢mprisonment sim- 
ply conjines the person within a certain 
extent of. ground, or the walls of a 
prison; and captivity leaves a person 
at liberty to range within a whole coun- 
try or district. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful: let your 
imagiuation acquaint you with what I have not words 
to express, avd conceive, if possible, the horrors of 
tmpritunment, atiended with reproach and igno- 
miny. JoHNson, 

Confinement is so general a term as 
to be applied to animals and even inani- 
mate objects; smprisunment aud cup- 
tivity are applied in the proper sense 
to persons only, but they admit of a 
fiyurative application. Poor stray ani- 
mals, which are found trespassing on un- 
lawful ground, are doomed to a wretched 
confinement, rendered still more bard 
and intolerable by the want of food: 
the confinement of plants within too 
hurrow a space will stop their growth for 
want of air. There is many a poor cup- 
tive ina cage who, like Sterne's starling, 
would say,if it could, “ I want to get out.” 


But now my surrows, long with pain supprest, 
Burst their cunfinement with impetuous sway. 


Youre 
For hfe, being 
Never lacks power to dismiss iteelf; 
An that cach man, in his own hand, bears 
The ibe to caucel his coptivity: | ; 
. Bat I do think tt cowardly aud Vile. SHAKSPEARE 


of these worldly bars, 


CONFIHM. 
TO CONFIRM, TO CORROBORATE. | 


To CON FIRM, in Latin confirme, o1 
con and firmo, signifies to make firm in 
aspecial manner. CORROBORATE, 
from robur strength, signifies to give 
additional strength. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these terms, but under different cir- 
cumstances ; confirm is used generally, 
corroborate only in particular instances. 
What confirms serves to confirm the 
mind; what corroborates gives weight 
to the thing. An opinion or astory is 
confirmed ; an evidence or the repre- 
sentation of a person is corroborated 
What confirms removes all douvt ; what 
corroborates only gives more strength 
than the thing had before. When the 
truth of a thing is confirmed, nothing 
more is necessary: the testimony of a 
person may be so little credited that it 
may want much corroboration. 


There is an Abyssinian here who knew Mr. Bruce 
at Gondar. IL have examined him, and he cerfirns 
Mr. Bruce's account. Sir W. Jonegs. 


The secrecy of this conference very much favours 
my conjecture, that Angustus made an attempt to 
dissuade Tiberius from holding on the empire; and 
the length of time it took up curruburates the pro- 
bability of that conjecture. CuomBrnta ND. 


TO CONFIRM, ESTABLISH. 


CONFIRM, v. To confirm, corrobo- 
rate. ESTABLISH, from the word 
stable, signifies to make stable or able 
to stand, 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these as to the former terms, but 
with a different application: to confirm 
is applied to what is partial, if not tem- 
porary ; to estublish to that which is 
permanent and of importance, as to 
confirm a report, to establish a reputa- 
tion, tu confirm a treaty or alliance, to 
establish a trade or a government. 


Rous'd with the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 
Willing tu think th’ illusions of his feur 
Had given this false alarm, but straight his view 
Confirms that more than all he fears, is true. 
Denuan. 
The rights of ambassadors are established by the 
Jaws of pations, BLACKsTonys. 


So in respect to the mind and its ope- 
rations: a belief, opinion, suspicion, or 
resolution is confirmed ; principles, faith, 
hopes, &c. are established. 

Trifles, light as air, 


Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. Swaxsrears. 


The silk-worm, after, having spun her task, Jays 


_ her eggs and dies; but a map ean pever have takea 


in his fall measure of knowlmige, has not time te 
subdae his passions, or establish his soul in virtue. 
und come up to the perfectiov of his yature, before 
uc is hurried off the stage, Apprean. 


CONFLICT. 


CONFLICT, COMBAT, CONTEST. 


CONFLICT, in Latin conflictus, 
participle of configo, compaunded of 
con and fugo, in Greek ¢Acyw, Molic for 
¢AtGw to flip or strike, signifies to strike 
against each other. COMBAT, v. 

attle. CONTEST, in French con- 
tester, Latin contestor, compounded of 
con and ifestor, signifies to call or set 
witness against witness. 

A striving for the mastery is the 
common idea in the signification of 
these terms, which is varied in the 
manner and spirit of the action. A 
confict has more of violence in it than 
a combat; and a combat than a contest. 
A conflict supposes a violent collision, 
a meeting of force against force; a 
combat supposes a contending together 
in fighting or battle. A conflict mav 
be the unpremeditated meeting of one 
or more persons in a violent or hostile 
manner ; a combat is frequently a con- 
certed engagement between two or 
more particular individuals, as a sudden 
ind violent conjlict ensued upon their 
coming -up; they engaged in single 
combat. 

Itis my father’s face, 


Whom in this conflict 1 unawares have kill‘d. 
SHAKSPEARF. 


Elsewhere he saw, where Troilus defied 


Achilles, and unequal combat tried. Drypen. 


Conflict is applied to whatever comes 
in violent collision, whether animate or 
inanimate, as the conflicts of wild beasts 
or of the elements ; combat is applied to 
animals as well as men, particularly 
where there is a trial of skill or strength, 
as the cumbats of the gladiators either 
with one another or with beasts; con- 
test is applied only to men 

Arms on armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 


Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of confitct. MiLTon. 


Constantine the Great is said to have first pro- 
hibited the combats of gladiators in the East. 
CHAMBERS, 


While the business of. government should be car- 
rying on, the question is, what men have the power 
to exercise this or that fuuction of it. Whilst this 
contest continues, all maanner of abuses remain un- 
punished, Burke, 


Conflict and contest are properly ap- 
plied to moral objects, and combat 
sometimes figuratively so, and all with 
a like distinction ; violent passions pro- 
duee cunfitcts in the mind, there may be 
a cumbat between reason and any par- 
ticular passion; there may be a con- 
fest for honours as well as posta of 
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honour; reason will seldom come off 
victorious in the combat with ambition. 


Happy is the man who, in the conjlict of desire 
between God and the world, can oppose not only 
argument to argument, but pleasure to pleasure, 

; Biarr. 


The noble combat ‘twixt joy and sorrow was fought 
in Paulina! She had one eye declined for the loss 
of her husband, and anvther elevated that the 
oracle was fulfilled. SHAKSPEARE, 


Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for poetical contest. JOHNSON. 


CONFORMABLE, AGREEABLE, 
SUITABLE. 


CONFORMABLE signifies able to 
conform (v. To comply), that is, having 
a sameness of form. AGREEABLE 
signifies the quality of being able to 
agree (v. To agree). SUITABLE sig- 
nifies able to sutt (v. To agree). 

Conformable is employed for matters 
of obligation; agreeable for matters of 
choice ; suztable for matters of propriety 
and discretion : what is conformable ac- 
cords with some prescribed form or 
given rule of others; what is agreeable 
accords with the feelings, tempers, or 
judgments of ourselves or others ; what 
is suitable accords with outward cir- 
cumstances: it is the business of those 
who act for others to act conformably to 
their directions ; it is the part ofa friend 
to act agreeubly to the wishes of a friend ; 
it is the part of every man to act suztably 
to his station. Thedecisions of a judge 
must be strictly conformable to the 
letter of the law ; he is seldom at liberty 
to consult general views of equity: the 
decision of a partisan is always agree- 
able to the temper of his party: the 
style of a writer should be suztadble to 
his: subject. 

A man is ylad to gain numbers on his side, as 
they serve to strengthen him in his opinions. It 
makes him believe that his principles carry convic- 
tion with them, and are the mure hkely to be true, 


when he finds they are confurmable two the reason of 
others as well as to his own. ADDISON, 


As you have formerly offered sume arguments for 
the soul’s immortality, agrecable both to reason and 
the Christian doctrine, | believe your readers will 
not be displeased to see how the same great truth 
shines in the pomp of Roman eloquence. Huvue@uss. 


I think banging a cushion gives a man too war- 
like or perhaps teo theatrical a figure to be suitadle 
to a Christian congregation. Swirr. : 


TO CONFOUND, TO CONFUSE. ~ 


CONFOUND and CONFUSE are 
both derived from different parts of the 
same verb, namely, confundo and its 
participle confusus, signifving to pour 
or mix together without design that 
which ought to be distinet. oe, 
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Confound has an active sense; con- 
fuse a neuter or reflective sense: & per- 
son confounds one thing with ano 
ther; objects become confused or a per- 
son confuses himself: it is a common 
error among ignorant people to cun- 
found names, and among children to 
have their ideas confused on commenc- 
ing a new study. The present age is 
distinguished by nothing so much as by 
confounding all distinctions, which is 
a great source of confuston in men’s 
intercourse with each other, both in 
public and private life. 


I to the tempest make the poles resound, 


And the conflicting elements confound. Drrben. 
A cenfus'd report passed through my ears; 

But full of hurry, like a morning dream, 

It vanished in the bus‘uess of the day. LEE. 


Confuse is sometimes used transi- 
‘tively in the sense of causing confusion, 
as to confuse an account; but in this 
case it is as much distinguished from 
confound as in the other case. A per- 
son confounds one account with the 
other when he takes them to be bvoth 
the same, but he confuses any par- 
ticular account when he mingles dif- 
ferent items under one head, or he 
brings the same item under different 
heads. 


TO CONFRONT, FACE. 


CONFRONT, from the Latin frons 
a forehead, implies to set fuce to fuce ; 
and FACE, from the noun face, signi- 
fies to set the face towards any object. 
The former of these terms is always em- 
ployed for two or more persons with re- 
gard to each other; the latter for a 
single individual with regard to objects 
in general. Witnesses are cofrontied ; 
a person faces danger, or faces an 
enemy: when people give contrary evi- 
dence, it is sometimes necessary, in 
extra-judicial matters, to confront them 
in order to arrive at the truth; the best 
evidence which a man can give of his 
courage, is to evince his readiness for 
facing his enemy whenever the occa- 
sion requires. 

Whereto serves mercy, 
But to coxfreat the visage of offence? 
: SHAKSPEARE. 

The rev’rend charioteer directs the course, 
And strains his aged arm to lash the horse: 
Hector they face; unknowing how to fear, 


Fierce he drove on. Pore. 


CONFUSION, DISORDER. 
CONFUSION signifies the state of 


being confounded or confused (v. To 


CONFUTE. 


confound). DISORDER, compound- 
ed of the privative dis and order, sig: 
nifies the reverse of order. ‘ 

Confusion is to dtsorder as the spe- 
cies to the genus: confusion supposes 
the absence of all order; disorder the 
derangement of order where it exists or 
is supposed to exist: there is always 
disorder in confusion, but not always 
confusion in disorder. The greater the 
multitude the more they are liable to 
fall into confusion if they do not act in 
perfect concert, as in the case of a 
routed army or a tumultuous mob. 

If we, unbroke, 
Sustain their onset; little skill’d in war 
To wheel, to ra:ly, und reuew the charge, 
Confusion, havoc, and dismay will seize 
The astonish'd rout. 

Where there is the greatest order, the 
smallest circumstance is apt to produce 
disorder, the consequences of which 
will be more or less serious, 

Wien you behold a man’s affairs through neg: 


ligence and misconduct involved in disurder, you 
naturally conelude that his ruin approaches. Harr. 


SaoLLerr, 


TO CONFUTE, RFFUTE, 
OPPUGN, 


CON FUTE and REFUTE, in Latin 
confuto and refuto, are compounded of 
con against, re privative, and futo, ob- 
solete for arguo, signifying to argue 
against or to argue the contrary. DIS- 
PROVE, compounded of dis privative 
and grore, sienifies to prove the con- 
trary. OPPUGN, in Latin eppugno, 
that is, to fight in order to remove or 
overthrow. 

To confute respects what is argumen- 
tative; refute what is practical and per- 
sonal; disprove whatever is represented 
or related; oppugn what is held or 
maintained. An argument is con/futed 
by proving its fallacy: a charge is re- 
Juted by proving the innocence of the 
party charged ; an assertion is disproved 
by proving that it is incorrect; a doe- 
trine is oppugned by a course of rea- 
soning. Paradoxes may be easily con- 
JSuted ; calumnies may be easily refuted ; 
the marvellous and incredible stories of 
travellers may be easily drsproved ; 
heresies and sceptical notions ought to 
be oppugned. The pernicious doctrines 
of sceptics, though often confuted, are 
as often advanced with the saine degree 
of assurance by the free-thinking, and J 
might say the unthinking few who 
imbibe their spirit: it is the employ 
ment of libellists to deal ont their ma 


DISPROVE, 


CONJECTURE. 


ticious aspersions against the objects of 
their malignity in a manner so loose and 
indirect as to preclude the possibility of 
‘refutation : it would be a fruitless and 
unthankful task to attempt to disprove 
all the statements which are circulated 
in a common newspaper. It is the 
duty of the ministers of the Gospel to 
appugn all doctrines that militate 
against the established faith of Chris- 
tans. 


The learned do, by turns, the learn'd confute, 
Yet all depart unalter'd by dispute. ORRERY 


Philip of Macedon refuted vy the force of gold all 
the wisdom of Athens. ADDISON. 


Man's feeble race what ills await ! 

Labor and penury, the racks of pain, 
Disease, and sorrow's weeping train, 

And death, sad refuve from the storm of fate: 
The fond complaint, my song! disprove, 


And justify the laws of Jove. CouLins. 


Ramus was one of the first oppuyners of the old 
philosophy, who disturbed with innovations the quiet 
of the sclools. JOHNSON, 


CONJECTURE, SUPPOSITION, . 
SURMISE. 


CONJECTURE, in French con- 
jecture, Latin conjectura, from conjicio 
or con and jacto, signifies the thing put 
together or framed in the mind without 
design or foundation. SUPPOSITION, 
in French s sition, from suppono, 
compounded of sub and pono, signifies 
to put ones thoughts in the place of 
reality. SURMISE, compounded of 
sur or sub and mise, Latin missus, par- 
ticiple of mitto to send or put forth, has 
the same original meaning as the 
former. 

All these terms convey an idea of 
something in the mind independent of 
the reality; but conjecture is founded 
less on rational inference than suppo- 
sition; and surmise less than either: 
any circumstance, however trivial, may 
give rise to a conjecture ; some reasons 
are requisite to produce a supposttion ; 
a particular state of feeling or train of 
thinking may of itself create a surmise. 
Although the same epithets are gene- 
rally applicable to all these terms, yet 
we may with propriety say that a con- 
jecture is idle; a supposition false: a 
surmgse fanciful. Conjectures are em- 
ployed on events, their causes, conse- 
quences, and contingencies; supposition 
on ayeeustre points ; sermise on per- 
sonal concerns. The secret measures 
of ‘government give rise to various con- 
jec.ures: all the suppositions which 
are formed respecting comets seem at 
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present to fall short of the truth: the 
behaviour of a person. will often occa- 
sion a surmise respecting his intentions 
and proceedings, let them be ever so 
disguised. Antiquarians and etymolo- 
gists deal much in conjectures; they 
have ample scope afforded them for 
asserting what can be neither proved 
nor denied: religionists are pleased to 
build many supposttions of a doctrinal 
nature on the Scriptures, or, more pro- 
perly, on their own partial and forced 
interpretations of the Scriptures: it is 
the part of prudence, as well as justice, 
not to express any surmises which we 
may entertain, either as to the cha- 
racter or conduct of others, which may 
not redound to their credit. 


Persons of studious and contemplative natures 
ofien entertain themselves with the history of past 
ages, or raise schemes and conjectures upon futurity. 

ADDISON, 


Even in that part whieh we have of the journey to 
Canterbury, it will be necessary, in the following 
review of Chaucer, to take notice of certain defects 
and inconsistencies, which can only be accounted 
for upon the seppusttion that the work was never 
finished by the author. TyRWHITT. 


Any the least surmise of neglect has raised an 
aversion in one man to another. Sours. 


CONJUNCTURE, CRISIS. 


CONJUNCTURE, in Latin conr- 
junctura and conjungo to join together, 
signifies the joining together of circum- 
stances. CRISIS, in Latin crisis, 
Greek xprorc a judgment, signifies in an 
extended sense whatever decides or 
turns the scale. : 

Both these terms are employed to 
express a period of time marked by the 
state of affairs. A conjuncture is a 
joining or combination of corresponding 
circumstances tending towards the same 
end; acrists is the high-wrought state 
of any affair which immediately pre- 
cedes a change: a con‘uncture may be 
favourable, a crisis alarming. Aun able 
statesman seizes the conjuncture which 
promises to suit his purpose, for the 
introduction of a favourite measure: 
the abilities, firmness, and perseverance. 
of Alfred the Great, at one important 
crisis of his reign, saved England from 
destruction. | 
uires time and place, a proper ob- 


juncture of circumstances for the 
Appisow 


Every virtue 
ject, and a fit 
due exercise of it. 


Thought he, this is the Incky hour, : 
Wines work, when vines are in the flower; - 
This crisis then I willset my reston, 


And put her boldly to the question. Hutees. 
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TO CONNECT, COMBINE, UNITE. 


CONNECT, Latin connecto, com- 
pounded of con and necto, signifies to 
knit together. -COMBINE, »v. Asso- 
ciation, combtnatton. UNITE, v. To 
add, jotn. 

The idea of being put together is 
common to these terms, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of proximity. Connected 
is more remote than combened, and this 
than wetted. What is connected and 
combined remains distinct, but what is 
united loses all individuality. Things 
the most dissimilar may be connected 
or combined; things of the same kind 
only can be untted. Things or persons 
are connected more or less remotely by 
some common property or circumstance 
that serves as a tie; they are combined 
by a species of juncture; they are 
united by a coalition: houses are con- 
nected by means of a common passage ; 
the armies of two nations are combined ; 
two armies of the same nation are 
umtted. Trade, marriage, or general 
intercourse, create a connexion between 
individuals ; co-operation or similarity 
of tendency are grounds fur combtna- 
tion ; entire accordance leads to a unto. 
It is dangerous to be connected with 
the wicked in any way ; our reputation, 
if not our morals, roust be the sufferers 
thereby. The most obnoxious members 
of society are those in whom wealth, 
talents, influence, and a lawless am- 
bition, are combined. United is an 
epithet that shou'd apply equally to 
nations and families; the same obe- 
dience to laws should regulate every 
man who lives under the same govern- 
ment; the same heart should animate 
every breast; the same spirit should 
dictate every action of every member in 
the community, who has a common in- 
terest in the preservation of the whole. 

A right opinion is that which connects distant 


traths by the shortest train of intermediate proposi- 
tions, JouNson. 


Faucy can combine the ideas which memory has 


treasured, Hawk tsworts. 
A friend is ke with whom our interest is united. 
* ; Haweesworrnh. 


CONNEXION, RELATION. 


 CONNEXION, vo. To connect. 
RELATION, from rejate, in Latin 
relatus, participle of refero to bring 
back, signifies carrying back to some 
pon, | 
_ These words are applied to two or 


CONQUER. 


more things, to denote the manner in 
which they stand in regard to each 
other. A connexton denotes that which 
binds two objects, or the situation of 
being so bound by some tie; but rela 
tion denotes the situation of two or more 
objects in regard to each other, yet 


‘without defining what it is; a connexion 


is therefore a species of relation, but a 
relation may oe something which does 
not amount to a connexion. Families 
are connected with each other by the 
ties of blood or marriage; persons are 
cunnected with each other in the way 
of trade or business; objects stand in a 
certain rejatton to each other, as persons 
stand in the relation of giver and re- 
ceiver, or of debtor and creditor; there 
is a connerion between church and state, 
or between morality and religion; men 
stand in the relation of creatures to 
their Creator. 


It is odd to consider the connexion between de- 
spotism and barbarity, and how the making one per- 
son more than man, makes the restless. Appison. 


If considered in any relation to the crown, to the 
National assembly, to the public tribunals, or to the 
army, or considered in a view to apy coherence or 
connerton between its parts, it seems u monster. 

Burke. 
The word redation is sometimes taken 
in a limited sense for one connected by 
family ties, which denotes something 
nearer in that case than connexion; as 
when speaking of a man’s relationa, or 
of a person being related to another, to 
leave one’s property to one’s relations. 

With them, as relations, they most commauly 

keep a close conneziun through life. Burxe. 


TO CONQUER, VANQUISH, SUBDUK, 
OVERCOME, SURMOUNT. 


CONQUER, in French conguériz, 
Latin conquiro, compounded of con and 
quero to search after diligently, signi- 
fies in an extended sense to obtain by 
searching. VANQUISH isin French 
vaincre, Latin vinco, Greek (per me- 
tathesin) vxaw, Hebrew natzach. SUB- 
DUE, Latin subdo, signifies to give or 
put under. OVERCOME, compounded 
of over and come, signifies to come over 
or get the mastery over one. SUR- 
MOUNT, in- French surmonter, com- 
pounded of sur over and monter to 
mount, signifies to rise above any one. 

The leading idea in the word conquer 
is that of getting; the leading idea in 
tsh and eubdue is that of getting 


the better of, the former partially, the 


latter thoroughly, so as to prevent any 


CONQUER. 


‘ature resistance: a country 1s con- 
quered; an enemy is vanquished; in 
the field of battle a people is subdued. 
‘While these two rivals were thus contending for 
empire, their c sts were various. Luxury got 


possession of one heart, and Avarice of another. 
: : , SPECTATOR. 


Now flies the monarch of the sable shield, 
His legions vanquish’d, o'er the lonely field. 
‘Sree W. Jones. 


You pretend to be the punisher of rubbers, and 
are yourself the general rubber of mankind. You 
have taken Lydia; you have seized Syria; you are 
mast»r of Persia; you have subdued the Bactrians, 
and attacked India. Quintus Curtius. 


Conquer may sometimes also signify 
to get the better, but in that case it 
does not define the mode or extent of 
the action; we may conquer another in 
any contest, and in any manner; but 
we vanquish and subdue persons only 
by force, and mostly by force of arms. 


When we attack a man upon that weak quarter 
which his misfortunes have left undefended, it 15 
aiming our blows when we cannot conquer by fair 
fighting. TATLER. 

When overcome is applied to persons, 
it has.precisely the same indefinite and 
general meaning as conquer. 


To work in close desiga by fraud or guile 
What force effected not, that he no less 
At length from us may find, who vvercumes 
By force hath overcome but half his fue. 

But overcome, as well as conquer, 
subdue, and vanyuish, are applied also 
to moral objects, and surmount has for 
the most part no other application. To 
conquer is said of the person himself, 
his likes, dislikes, and feelings gene- 
rally ; subdue of what reiates either to 
the person himself or some other person, 
as to subdue the will or the passions. 
What is conquered makes less resistance 
and requires less force than what is 
subdued. It is likewise not so tho- 
roughly suljugated or destroyed. We 
may conquer an aversion at one time 
which may return at another time; if 
the will be subdued in childhood, it will 
not prevail in riper years. 

4 Real glory 
Springs from the silent cunguest of ourselves. 
‘ P Tomson. 


Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are instances of 
men who, by the strength of philosophy having sub- 
dued their passions, are celebrated for good husbands. 

: . SPEcraror. 


MILTON. 


To vanquish is applied figuratively 
to purticular 
There are two parts m our nature. The inferior 
part is generally much stronger, and has always the 
start of reason; which, if it were not aided by reli- 
§'on, would almost universally be: 
oe 3 | Berxerry 


objects as in the proper 
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To overcome.is applied to objections 
scruples, prejudices, difficulties, and the 
like ; surmount.to difficulties, obstacles, 
impediments, &c. What is overcome 
requires less exertion than that which 
is surmounted. We may overcome by 
patience or forbearance ; but determina- 
tion, or the application of more or less 
force, is necessary in surmounting ob- 
stacles. 


The patient mind by yielding overcomes. 
Puities. 


Actuated by some high passion, a man conceives 
greut designs, and surmounts all difficulties in the 
execution. BLAIR 


CONQUEROR, VICTOR. - 


Turse terms, though derived from the 
preceding verbs (v. 7'0 conquer, van- 
quish), have, notwithstanding, charac- 
teristics peculiar tothemselves. A CON- 
QUEROR is always supposed to add 
something to his possessions; a VICTOR 
gains nothing but the superiority: there 
is no conquest where there is not some- 
thing gotten; there is no victory where 
there is no contest: all conquerors are 
not victors, nor all victors conquerors ° 
those who take possession of other men’s 
lands by force of arms make a conquest ; 
those who excel in any trial of skill are 
the victors. Monarchs when they wage 
a suecessful war are mostly conquerors ; 
combatants who compel their adversaries 
to yield are vicéors. 


God ‘assists us in the virtuous conflict, and will 


srown the eunqueror with eternal rewards. Buarr, 
Proud Gyas, and his train, 
In triumph rode the victors of the main. DayrpEN 


CONSCIENTIOUS, SCRUPULOUS. 


CONSCIENTIOUS, from con- 
science, marks the quality of having a 
nice conscience. SCRUPULOUS, from 
scruple, signifies the quality of having 
scruples. Seruple, in Latin scrupudus, 
signifies a little hard stone, which in 
walking gives pain. — 

Consctentious is to scrupulous asa 
whole to a part. A consctentious man 
is so altogether; a scrupulous man 
may have only particular scruples: the 
one is therefore always taken in a good 
sense; and the other at least in an in- 
different, if not a bad sense. A consct . 
entious man does nothing to offend his 
conscience ; but a scrupulous man has | 
often his scruples on trifting or minor 
points : the Pharisees were scrupulous 
without being consctentious : we must 

Q2  — 
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therefore ‘strive to be consctenttous 
without being over-scrupulous. 

A conscientious person would rather distrust his 
own judgment than condemn his species. He would 
say, 1 have observed without attention, or judge | 
upon erroneous Maxims ; I have trusted to profession 
when I ought to have attended to conduct. Burke. 


Ihave been so very scrupulous in this particular, 
of not hurting any man’s reputation, that I have for- 
borne mentioning even such authors as 1 could not 
pamy with honour, ADDISON. 


TO CONSENT, PERMIT, ALLOW. 


CONSENT, »v. To agree. PERMIT 
and ALLOW, v. To admit. 

The idea of determining the conduct 
of others by some authorized act of 
one’s own is common to these terms, 
but under various circumstances. They 
express either the act of an equal or a 
superior. As the act of an equal we 
consent to that in which we have a 
common interest with others; we permit 
or allow what is for the accommodation 
of: others: we allow by abstaining to 
oppose ; we permit by a direct expres- 
sion of our will; contracts are formed 
by the consent of the parties who are 
interested. The proprietor of an estate 
permits his friends to sport on his 
grounds; he aHoves of a passage through 
his premises. It is sometimes prudent 
to consent; complaisant to permii; 
good-natured or weak to allow. 


Do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral; 
Know ye how much. the people may be wood 
By that which he will utter. SHaKsPEARE. 


our permission for this address, 
by your perusal and approbation. 
DRYDEN. 


You have given 
aud encouraged me 


I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. 
Boy.e. 
Consent respects matters of serious 
importance; permtt and allow regard 
those of an indifferent nature: a parent 
oonsenis to the establishment of his 
ehildren ; be permits them to read cer- 
tain books; he allows them to converse 
with him familiarly. We must pause 
before we give our consent; it is an 
express sanction to the conduct of 
others ; it involves our own judgment, 
and the future interests of those who 
‘are under our control. This is 
always so necessary in permtiting an 
fling j they are partial actions, which 
require ne more than the bare exercise 
of authority, and involve no other con- 


sequence than the temporary pleasure 


of the parties concerned. Public mea- 
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sures are permitted and allowed, but 
never consented to. The law permtts 
or allows ; or the person who is author- 
ized permets or allows. Permit in this 
case retains its positive sense; adlow its 
negative sense, as before. Government 
permits individuals to fit out privateers 
in time of war: when magistrates are 
not vigilant, many things will be done 
which are not allowed. A judge is not 
permitted to pass any sentence but 
what is strictly conformable to law. 
every man who is accused is allowed to 
plead his own cause, or intrust it to 
another, as he thinks fit. 


Though what thoutell’st some doubt within me move, 
But more desire to hear, if thou consent, 


The full relation. Minton. 


After men have acquired as much as the law per- 
mits them, they have nothing to do but to take care 
of the public. Swirr. 


They referred all laws that were to be passed in. 
Treland to be considered, corrected, and allowcd by 
the state of England. SPENSER, 


These terms are similarly .distin- 
guished in the moral application, 


O nc! our reason was not vainly lent! 


Nor is a slave but by its own consent. Drypen. 
Shame, and his conscience, 
Will not permit him to deny it. RANDOLPH. 


I think the strictest moralists allow forms of ad- 
dress tu be used, without much regard to their literal 
acceptation. —s JOHNSON. 


CONSEQUENCE, EFFECT, RESULT, 
ISSUE, EVENT. 


CONSEQUENCE, in French con- 
sequence, Latin consequentia, from con- 
sequor to follow, signifies that which 
follows in connexion with something 
else. EFFECT is the thing effected 
(v. To accomplish). RESULT, in 
French résulte, Latin resulto, or re- 
sultus and restlto to rebo.:nd, signifies 
that which springs or bounds back from 
another thing. ISSUE is that which 
issues or flows out (wv. To artse). 
EVENT, in Latin eventus, participle of 
evenio, from e forth and vento to come, 
is that which comes forth. 

All these terms are emploved to de- 
note that which fullows something else; 
they vary according to the different 
circumstances under which they follow, 
or the manner of their following. A 
consequence is that which follows. of 
itself, without any qualification or re- 
striction ; an effect is that which is 
effected or produced, or which follows 
from the connexion between the thing 


CONSEQUENCE. 


effecting, as a cause, and the thing 
. effected. In the nature of things causes 
will have effects, and fous every effect 
there will be a cause, although it may 
not be visible. Consequerices, on the 
other hand, are either casual or natural ; 
they are not always to be calculated 
upon. Effect applies to physical. or 
moral objects: consequences to moral 
objects only: diseases ure the effects of 
intemperance; the loss of character is 
the general consequence of an irregular 
life. . 

Jealousy often draws after it 2 fatal train of con- 
sequences. ADDISON. 


A passion for praise produces very good effects. 
: ADDISON. 


Consequences follow either from the. 


actions of men, or from things where 
there is no direct agency or design; 
results fullow from the-actions or efforts 
of men: consequences are good or bad; 
results are favourable or unfavourable. 
We endeavour to avert consequences 
and to produce results. Not to foresee 
the consequences which are foreseen by 
others evinces a more than ordinary 
share of indiscretion and infatuation. 
To calculate on a favourable resu/¢ from 
an ill-judged or ill-executed enterprise 
only proves a consistent blindness in 
the projector. 

Were it possible for any thing in the Christian 
faith to be erroneous, 1 can find no ill consequence 
in udheriny to it. ADDISON, 


Were all these dreadful things necessary? Were 
they the inevitable results of the desperate struggle 
of patriots? BuRKE. 


A consequence may be particular or 
follow from a part; a resu/z is general, 
following from a whole: there may be 
many consequences from the same thing, 
and but one resudt only. 

The state of the world is continually changing, and 


none cin tell the resudt uf the next vicissituce. 
JOUNSON, 


As results follow from actions or 
efforts, there is this farther distinction ; 
that in regard to intellectual operations 
resulis may be drawn by the act of the 
mind; as the resudis of reasoning or 
calculation. 

i be the result of pro- 
found pret he da ne Bune. 

Consequences rmay be intermediate 
or final; tssue and event are always 
final: the former is that which flows 

from particular efforts; the latter from 
complicated undertakings where chance 
may interpose to bring about that which 
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happens ; hence we speak of the issue 
of a negotiation or a battle, and the 
event of a war. The fate of a nation 
sometimes hangs on the issue of a 
battle. The measures of government 
are often unjustly praised or blamed 
according to the event. == —s 


Henley iaone of his advertisements had mentiuned 
Pope's treatment of Savage; this was supposed by 
Pope to be the consequence of acomplaint made by 
Savage to Henley, and was therefare mentioned 
by him with much resentment. JOHNSON. 


A mild, unruffled, selt-possessing mind is a bless- 
ing more important to real felicity than all that can 
be gained by the triumphant tssue of some violent 
contest. Buatr. 


It has always been the 
judge of actiuns by the event. 


ractice of mankind to 
JOHNSON, 


TO CONSIDER, TO REFLECT. 


CONSIDER, in French constdérer, 
Latin considero, a factitive verb, from 
constdo to sit down, signifies to make to 
settle. REFLECT, in Latin reflecto, 
compounded of re and flecto, signifies 
to turn back or upon itself. 

The operation of thought is expressed 
by these two words, but it varies in the 
circumstances of the action. Consi- 
deration is employed for practical pur- 
poses ; reflectton for matters of specula- 
tion or moral improvement. Common 
objects call fur constderation ; the work- 
ings of the mind itself, or objects purely 
spiritual, occupy reflection. It is neces- 
sary to consider what is proper to be 
done before we take any step; it is 
consistent with our natures, as rational 
beings, to reflect on what we are, what 
we ought to be, and what we shall be. 
Without consideration we shall natu- 
rally commit the most flagrant errors ; 
without reflectzon we shall never under- 
stand our duty to our Maker, our neigh - 
bour, and ourselves. 

It seems necessary, in the choice of persons fur 
great employments, to consider their bodies as well 


as their minds, and ages and health as well as their 
abilities, TEMPLE. 


Whoever reflects frequently on the uncertainty of 
his own duration will find out that the state of others 
is not more permanent than his own. JuHNSON 


TO CONSIDER, REGARD. 


To CONSIDER (0. To consider, re- 
flect) signifies to take a view of a thing 
in the mind which is the result of 
thought. To REGARD (. Care, con- 
cern) is properly to look back upon or 
to look at with concern. There is more 
caution or thought in constdering, more 
personal interest in regarding. To 
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consider is to bear in mind all that pru- 
dence or propriety suggests ; to regard 
is to bear in mind all that our wishes 
or interests suggest. It is most usual 
to conside~ the means or matters in 
detail, and to regard the end or object 
at large: a man will consider whether 
a thing is good or bad, proper or im- 
" proper, out of the regard which he has 
for his reputation, his honour, his con- 
science, and the like. Where he has 
no constderation he cannot possibly 
have a regard, but he may have a regard 
where considrrajions are not necessary. 
A want of consideration as to the cir- 
cumstances and capacity of another may 
lead one to form a wrong judgment of 
his conduct. A want of regard fer the 
person himself may lead one to be re- 
gardless of his comfort and convenience. 


The king had not at that time one person about 
lim of his counci} who had the least cunsideration of 
his own honour, or friendship fur those who sat at 
the helm of affairs, the Dake of Lennox excepted. 

CLaRENvON, 


If much you note him, 


You offend him; feed and regurd him not. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


" So, in application to things not ex- 
pressly connected with one’s interests 
or inclinations, to comsider is to look 
at things simply as they are; to regurd 
is to look at them with a certain degree 
of interest. 

I consider the soul of man as the ruin ofa gicrions 
pile of buildings, STLELE, 


i regard trade not only as highly advantayeuus to 
the commonwealth in general, but as the most 
natural aud likely methud of making a man’s fur- 
tune, HUDGELL. 


CONSIDERATION, REASON. 


CONSIDERATION, or that which 
enters into a person’s consideration (v. 
To consider), has a reference to the 
person considering, REASON (i. 
Cause), or that which influences the 
reason, is taken absolutely. Constdera- 
tions are therefore for the most part 
partial, as affecting particular interests, 
or dependent on particular circum- 
stances, Reasons, on the contrary, may 
be general, and vary according to the 
subject. 

He had been made geveral upon very partial and 
not enough deliberated coxsiderativns. CLARENDON. 


The reasons assigned in a law of the 36th year of 
-Edward ILf. for having pleas and judgmeuts in the 
English tongue might have beeu urged tor having 
the laws themselves in that language. . Tyawaitt. 


The consideration influences parti- 
_ cular actions; the reason determines a 


CONSIGN. 


line of conduct: no consideration of 
profit should induce a person to forfeit 
his word; the reasons which men assign 
for their conduct are often as absurd as 
they are falfe. — | _ 
- He was obliged, antecedent to all considerations, 
te search an asylum. Duypsn 


I mask the business from the common eye ‘ 
Fer suadry weighty reasens. Spvaxsrxare 

In matters of argument, the conse- 
deratton is that which one offers to the 
constderation of another ; the reason is 
that which lies in the nature of the 
thing. 

The folly of ascribing temporal punishments ta 


any particular crimes may appear from several con- 
siderations. ADDI-UN, 


If it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude 
that there is some ground or reason for those fears, 
and that nature hath not planted them in us to ne 
purpuse? TILLOTSGN 


TO CONSIGN, COMMIT, ENTRUST. 


CONSIGN, in French constgner, 
Latin consigno, compounded of con and 
signo, signifies to seal for a specific 
purpose, also to deposit. COMMIT, in 
French commettre, Latin committo, 
compounded of com and mitio to put 
together, signifies to put into a person's 
hands. ENTRUST, compounded of 
en and trust, signifies to put in trust. 

The idea of transferring from one’s 
self to the care of another is common to 
these terms, differing in the nature and 
object of the action. To consign is a 
more formal act, a more absolute giving 
from ourselves to another, than to com- 
mit: amerchant consigns his goods tu 
another to dispuse of them for hés ad- 
vantage ; he commits the management 
of his business to his clerk: a child is 
consigned to another, for him to take 
the whole charge of his education, main- 
tenance, and the like; but when he is — 
e-mmitted to the charge of another, it is 
mostly with limitations. 


Atiides, parting for the Trojan war, 


Coasign'd the youthful consort to his care. = Pove. 


In a very short time Ludy Macclesfield remcved 
her son from her wight, by committing him to the 
cure Of a poor woman. JouNson’s LiFe oF Savace. 


To entrust refers to the degree of 
trust or confidence which is reposed in 
the individual ; a child may be entrusted 
to the care of a servant for a short time ; 
a person may be entrusted with the 
property or secrets of another; or indi- | 
Wduals may be entrusted with power. 


| CONSOLE. _ 


Szpposing both equal in their natural integrity, I 
eught iat com tice prudence to fear foul play jee an 
mdigent person rather thar from one w cireum- 
stances seem to have placed him above the base 
temptation of money. is reason makes the com- 
monwealth regard her richest subjects as the fittest 
to be entrusted with her highest employments. 
ADDIg0N. 


Tn the figurative application, to con- 
sign is to deliver over so as to become 
the property of another thing; to com- 
mit is to’ give over for the purpose of 
taking charge of. Death constgns many 
to an untimely grave; a writer commits 
his thoughts to the press. 

At the day of general account, guod men are then 


tu be consigned over to another state, a state of ever- 
lasting love and charity. ATTERBURY. 


Is my muse contrull’d 
By servile awe? Born free, and not be bold! 
At least I'll dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the trusty earth commit the sound. Drypen. 


Consign may thus be used in the 
sense of assign, and commit in the sense 
of trusting at all hazards. 


And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Sume spot tu real happiness consign’d. GoLDsMITH. 


Acastus was soon prevailed upon by his curiosity 
to set rocks and hardships at defiance, and commit 
his life to the winds. JOHNSON 


TO CONSOLE, SOLACE, COMFORT. 
CONSOLE and SOLACE are de- 


rived from the same source, in French 
consoler, Latin consolor and solutium, 
possibly from solum the ground, which 
nourishes all things. COMFORT, vz. 
Comfort. 

Console and solace denote the reliev- 
ing of pain; comfort marks the cortn- 
munication of positive pleasure. We 
console others with words; we console 
or solace ourselves with reflections; we 
comfort by words or deeds. Console is 
used on more important occasions than 
solace. We console our friends when 
they meet with afflictions; we soluce 
ourselves when we meet with disasters ; 
we comfort those who stand in need of 
comfort. The greatest consolation which 
we can enjoy on the death of our friends 
is derived from the hope that they have 
exchanged a state of imperfection and 
sorrow for one that is full of pure and 
unmixed felicity. It is no small solace 
to us, in the midst of all our troubles, to 
consider that they are not so bad that 
they might not have been worse. The 
comforts which a person enjoys may be 
considerably enhanced by the com- 
parison with what he has formerly suf- 


* 


fered, = 


.impressions of sorrow. 


CONSTANCY. 


In afflictions men generally draw their consofation 

«at of books of morality, which indeed are of great 

use to fortify and strengthen the mind sper vocal 
ae |, ADDISON. 
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He that undergoes the fatigue of labour must. 
. Jlace-his wearinesa with the contemplation of its 
reward. ; | JomNsom. 


If our afflictions are light, we shall be comforted 
by the comparison we make between ourselves and 
our fellow-sufferers, * ADDISON. 


CONSONANT, ACCORDANT, CON- 
SISTENT. as 


CONSONANT, from the Latin con- 
sonans, participle of con and sono to 
sound together, signifies to sound, or 
be, in unison or harmony. ACCORD- 
ANT, from accord (v. To agree), sig- 
nifies the quality of according. CON. 
SISTENT, from the Latin consistens, 
participle of conststo, or com and sisto 
to place together, signifies the quality 
of being able to stand in mnison to- 
gether. ; 

Consonant is employed in matters of 
representation ; accordant in matters of 
opinion or sentiment; consistent in 
matters of conduct. A particular pas- 
sage is consonant with the whole tenour 
of the Scriptures; a particular account 
is accordant with all one hears and sees 
on a subject ; a person's conductis not 
always consistent with his station. Con- 
sonant is opposed to dissonant ; accord- 
ant to discordant ; consistent to mcon- 
sistent. Consonance is not so positive 
a thing as either accordance or consist- 
ency, which respect real events, circum- 
stances, and actions. Consonance may 
serve to prove the truth of a thing, but 
dissonance does not prove its falsehood 
until it amounts to direct discordance 
or inconsistency. There is a dissonance 
in the accounts given by the four Evan- 
gelists of our Saviour, which serves to 
prove the ahsence- of all collusion and 
imposture, since theré is neither da- 
cordance nor inconsistency in what they 
have related or omitted. 


Qur faith in the discoveries of the Gospel will 
receive confirmation from discerning their consonance 
with the natural sentiments of the human heart. 

* Baar. 


The difference of good and evil in actions is not 
founded on arbitrary opinious or institutions, bat in 
the nature of things, and the nature of man; it ae- 
cords with the universal sense of the human ah 


"Keep one consistent plan from endtoend — 
| AppIsom, 
CONSTANCY, STABILITY, STEADI- 
NESS, FIRMNESS. | ' 
CONSTANCY, in French constance 


Latin constantia, from constans and 
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consto, compounded of con and sto to ,_ With God there is no vanableness, with man there 
stand by or close to a thing, signifies [is mind acd wisdom aa tei alte nately valb hin 
the quality of adhering to the thing st ms Boar, 
that has been once chosen. STABI- = A manly steadiness of conduct is the object we 
LITY, in French stadtlté, Latin séa-  2%¢ sways to keep in view. 7 Bair 
bilitas from stubilis and sto to stand, A hare aide Ae ag guilty man‘can possess ries 
signifies the Pe o are rent : 

. i rom stéad 
gern Ep eneet stetig, high diana TO CONSTITUTE, APPOINT, DEPUTE. 
stiitig, Greek ora3oc, oraSuc, and CONSTITUTE, in Latin consit- 
corn to stand, signifies a capacity fur tutus, participle of constituo, that is 
standing. FIRMNESS, from firme, con and séatuo to place together, signi- 
in French ferme, Latin firmus, comes ‘fies here to put or place for a specific 
from fero to bear, signifying the quality purpose. APPOINT, v. To appoint. 
of bearing, upholding, or keeping. EPUTE, in French députer, Latin 

Constancy respects the affections; deputo, compounded of de and puto to 
stability the opinions; steadiness the esteem or assign, signifies to assign a 
ac.iion or the motives of action; firmness certain office to a person. 
the purpose or resolution. Constancy The act of choosing some person or 
prevents from changing, and furnishes persons for an office is comprehended 
the mind with resources against weari- under all thesé terms: constttuée is a 
ness or disgust of the same object; it more solemn act than uppoint, and this 
preserves and supports an attachment than depute: to constitute is the act of 
under every change of circumstances ;. a body; to appoint and depute, either 
stability prevents from varying, it bears of a body or an individual : a community 
up the mind against the movements of constitutes any one their leader; a 
levity or curiosity, which a diversity of monarch appoints his ministers; an 
objects might produce; steadiness pre- assembly deputes some of its members. 
vents from deviating; it enables the To constitute implies the act of making 
mind to bear up against the influence as well as choosing; the office us well 
of humour, which temperament or out- as the person is new: in appointing, 
ward circumstances might produce: it the person, but not the office, is new. 
fixes on one cuurse, and keeps to it: A person may be constituted arbiter or 
firmness prevents from yielding: itgives judge as circumstances may require; a 
the mind strength against all the attacks successor is appointed, but not const#- 
to which it may be exposed ; it makes tuted. 

a resistance, and comes off triumphant. Where there is no cunstifuted judge, as between 
Constancy, among lovers and friends, indepencent states there is not, the vicinage itself is 
is the favourite theme of poets; the ‘he maturaljudge, | «Bure, 
word has, however, afforded but few creditina jealous curt that a commfeciouer, mas 
originals from which they could copy app.inted to repair to Hispauiola, and to inspect 
their pictures : they have mostly de- into his conduct. Ropertsun. 
scribed what is desirable rather than Whoever is constituted is invested 
what is real. Stabiity of character is with supreme authority derived from 
essential for those who are tocominand, the highest sources of power; whoever 
for how can they govern others who is appotnted derives his authority from 
cannot govern their own thoughts? the authority of others, and has conse- 
. Steadiness of deportment is a great quently but limited power: no indivi- 
recommendation to those who have to dual can appoint another with autho- 
obey:. how can any one perform his rity equal to his own: whoever is de- 
part well who suffers bimse]f to be per- ited has private dnd not public autho- 
petually interrupted ? Fsrmness of cha- rity; his office is partial, often confined 
racter js indispensable in the support of to the particular transaction of an indi- 
Pynciples : there are many occasionsin vidual, or a body of individuals. Ac- 
which this part of a man’s character is cording to the Romish religion, the Po 

likely to be put to a severe test. Con-- is constttuted supreme head of the 
stancy is opposed to fickleness; stability Christian church throughout the whole 
tochangeabieness ; steadiness to fighti- world ; governors are appointed to dis- 
ness; jirmness to pliancy. tant ee isaadh deputed ta 

iii 5 seine eos Geer ; ip, presen itions*or make representa- 
ae the da ssinaraid a " spies tions to government. ee 


CONSTBAINT: 


2 hela Boies for life. Indeed they may be said to 
have held by inheritance. Appointed by the mo- 
narch, they were considered as nearly ont of his 
power. . -~ 4 : Burks. 

They composed permanent. bodies politic, consti- 
fated to resist arbitrary innovation. - Burke. 


If the Commons disagree to the amendments, a 
conference usually follows between members deputed 
from each house. . BLACKSTONE. 


CONSTRAINT, COMPULSION. — 


CONSTRAINT, from constrain, 
Latin constringo, compounded of con 
and stringo, signifies the act of strain- 
ing or tying together. COMPULSION 


signifies the act of compelling (v. To 
compel). | 
There is muchgof binding in con- 


straint; of violence in compulsion: 
constraint prevents from acting agree- 
ably to the will; compulston forces to 
act contrary to the will: a soldier in the 
ranks moves with much constraint, 
and is often subject to much compul- 
ston to make him move as is desired. 
Constraint may arise from outward cir- 
cumstances ; compulsten is always pro- 
duced by some active agent: the forms 
of civil society lay a proper constraint 
upon the behaviour of men, so as to 
render them agreeable to each other; 
the arm of the civil power must ever be 
ready to compel those who will not sub- 
mit without compulston: in the mo- 
ments of relaxation, the actions of 
children should be as free from con- 
straint as possible ; those who know and 
wish to do what is right will always be 
ready to discharge their duty without 
compulsion. 

Commands are no constraints. 
I do it freely. 


Savage declared that it was not his design to fly 
from justice; that he intended to have appeared (to 
appear) at the bar without compulsiun.  Jomnson. 


If I obey them, 
MILTON, 


CONSTRAINT, RESTRAINT 


CONSTRAINT, v. Constraint, com- 
pulsion. RESTRAINT, ». To coerce, 
resirain. : 

Constraint respects the movements 
of the body only ; restratnt those of the 
mind, and the outward ections: when 
they both refer to the outward actions, 
we say a person's behaviour is con- 
strained ; his feelings are restratned : 
he is constratned to act or not to act, or 
to act in a certain manner; he is re- 
strained from acting at all, or he may 
be restrained from feeling : the conduct 
is constrained by certain prescribed 


“placed on them. 
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rules, by discipline and order ; it is re- 
strained by particular motives: who- 
ever learns a mechanical exercise is 
constrained to move his body in a eer- 
tain direction; the fear of detection 
often resiratns persons from .the com- 
mission of vices more than any sense of 
their enormity. - 

When from constraint only the offices of seeming 


kindness are performed, little dependence can be 
LAIR 


What restraints do they lie under who Lave nc 
regards beyond the grave ? BERKELEY. 


TO CONSULT, DELIBERATE 


. CONSULT, in French consulter, 
Latin consulto, is a frequentative of 
consulo, signifying to counsel together 
(». Advice, counsel). DELIBERATE, 
in French délibérer, Latin delibero, 
compounded of de and fibro or hbraa 
balance, signifies to weigh as in a 
balance. : 

Consultations always require two 
persons at least; deltberations may be 
carried on either with a man’s self or 
With numbers: an individual may con- 
sult with one or many ; assemblies com- 
monly deliberate: advice and informa- 
tion are given and received in consulta- 
tzons ; doubts, difficulties, and objec- 
tions are started and removed in delt- 
berattons. We communicate and hear 
when we consult ; we pause and hesitate 
when we deliberate: those who have 
to co-operate must frequently consult 
together; those who have serious mea- 
sures to decide upon must coolly dels- 
berate. 

Ulysses (as Homer tells us) made a voyage to the 


regions of the dead, to cunsudt Tiresias how he should 
return to his country. ADDISON. 


Moloch declares himself abruptly for war, and 
appears incensed at his companions for losing su 
much time as even to deliberate upon it. AppDisoN. 


CONSUMMATION, COMPLETION. 


CONSUMMATION, Latin consum- 
matto, compounded of con and summa 
the sum, signifies the summing or 
winding up of the whole—the putting. 
a final period to any concern. COM- 
PLETION signifies either the act of 
completing, or the state of being cdm- 
pleted (v. 70 complete). | 

The arrival at a conclusion is com-. 

rehended in both these terms, but they 

iffer principally in application; wishes 
are consummated ; plans are pleted 
we often flatter ourselves that the com- 
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pletion of all our plans will be the con- 
summation of all our wishes, and thus 
expose ourselves to grievous disappoint- 
ments. . 

It is not to be doubted but it was a constant prae- 
tice of all that is praiseworthy whieh made her ca- 


pable of beholding death, not as the dissolution but 
the consummation of life. STEELE, 


He makes it the cumpletiun of an ill character to 
bear a malevolence to the best of nien. Pops, 
As epithets, consummate and complete 
admit of a similar distinction. Con- 
summate is sard of that which rises ab- 
solutely to the highest possible degree, 
as consummate wisdom, or consunvmute 
felicity ; complete is said of that which 
is so relatively: a thing may be com- 
plete which fully answers the purpose. 
O thou whose wisdom, solid yet refined, 
Whose patriot virtues and coasummate skill 
Give thee, with pleasing dignity, to alrine 
At ouee the guardian, orpament, and joy 
Uf polish’d life ! THOMSON. 


To add now (in order to make this second fruit of 
friendship cumpleat) that other point which lieth 
more open, wh.ch is faithful counsel from a ees 

ACON. 


CONTACT, TOUCH 


CONTACT, in Latin contactus, par- 
ticiple of contingo, compounded of con 
and éango to touch together, is 
distinguished from the simple word 
TOUCH, not so much in sense as in 
‘grammatical construction; the former 
expressing a state, and referring to two 
bodies actually in that state; the latter, 
on the other hand, implying the ab- 
stract act of touching: we speak of 
things coming or being in contact, but 
not of the contact instead of the touch of 
a thing: the poison which comes from 
the poison-tree is so powerful in its 
nature, that it is not necessary to come 
in contact with it in order to feel its bane- 
ful influence; some insects are armed 
with stings so inconceivably sharp, that 
the smallest touch possible is sufficient 
to produce a puncture in the flesh. — 
. We are attracted towards each other by genera] 


sympathy, but kept back from contact by private 
auterest, = UHNSON, 


C twuh! where.is now thy sting? O grave! where 
is thy siccory? Where are the terrors with which 
thou hast so Jong affrighted the uations? At the 
tuuch of the Divine rud thy visionary horrors are 
fied, : Bratk. 


CONTAGION, INFECTION. 


Bora these terms imply the power of 
communicating something bad, but 
CONTAGION, from the Latin verb 
contingo to come in contact, proceeds 
from a simple touch; and INFEC- 
TION, from the Latin injicio, or tn and 


CONTAGIOUS, 


Jucto to put in, proceeds by recervir, 
something inwardly or having it infused 
We consider contagton as to the manner 
of spreading from one bodv to another ; 
we consider infection as tu the act of its 
working itself into the system. ‘What- 
ever acts by co ion acts imme- 
diately by direct personal contact ; what- 
ever acts by tnfeciton acts gradually 
and indirectly, or through the medium 
of a third body, as clothes, or the air 
when infected. The word contagion is, 
therefore, properly applied only to par- 
ticular diseases, but tnfeciton may be 
applied to every disease which is cum- 
municable from one subject to another. 
Whatever, therefore, is contagious is 
also znfectious, but fot vice versa. 

I am particularly careful to destroy the cloaths 


of the sick, because they harbour the very quint- . 
essence of contagiun. Msa D. 


Whatever cotton is imported from that part of 
the waild shuuld at all times be kept in quarantine, 
because it may have imbibed infectivn at the time 
of its packing up. Meap. 

So, in application to other things 
besides diseases, contagiun is employed 
to denote that species of eommunication 
which is effected by a direct action on 
the senses. 


From look to look, contagious. through the crowd 
The panic rans. Tomson. 


The mischief spread by the contagion of phrenzy. 
JOHNSON. 
Infection is employed to denote the 
communication which takes place by 
the gradual process of being infected 
with any thing. 

Itis a disease in a state like to infection, for, as 
tnfvctwn spreadeth upon that which is sound, aud 
tainteth, so, when envy is gotten once into a state, it 
fraduceth even the best actions thereof. Bacon. 

So, in the moral application, whatever 
is outward acts by contagion, as to shun 
the contagion of bad example or bad 
manners. Whatever acts inwardly acts 
by infection, as to shun the tn/fection of 
bad principles. 


If I send my son abroad, it is scarcely possible to 
keep him from the reigning contagiurn of rudeness. 


Locke. 
But we who only do infuse 
The rage in them like bouté-feas, 
*Tis our example that instils 
In them the infection of our ills. Bor.en. 


CONTAGIOUS, EPIDEMICAL, PLS- 

_ TILENTIAL. 
' CONTAGIOUS signifies having 
or causing contagion (v. Contagion), 
EPIDEMICAL, in Latin epidemicus, 
Greek exdnpixog, that is exc and Sqpog, 
among the peopic, signifies universall-_ 


‘CONTAIN. 


spread. PESTILENTIAL, from the 
Latin pestis the plague, signifies having 
the plague, or a similar disorder. 

The contagious applies to that which 
is capable of being caught, and ought 
not, therefore, to be touched ; the epide- 
mical to that which is already caught 
or circulated, and requires, therefore, to 
be stopped; the pestilential to that 


which may breed an evil, and is, there- . 


fore, to be removed: diseases are con- 
tagtous or epidemical ; the air or breath 
is pestilenteal. 

No foreign food the teeming ewes shall fear, 


No touch contagioxs spread its influen_e here. 
WARTON. 


The siroc has never been known ‘to produce any 
epidemical distemper, nor indeed bad consequences 
of any kind tu the health of the people. Brybone. 


Capricious, wanton, bold, and brutal lust 
Is meanly selfish; when resisted, cruel ; 
And, like the blast of pestilential winds, 
‘Taints the sweet bloum of nature's fairest forms. 
Mixron. 
They may all be applied morally 
or figuratively in the same sense. 
We endeavour to shun a contagious 
disorder, that it may not come near 
us; we endeavour to purify a pestt- 
lential air, that it may not be inhaled 
to our injury ; we endeavour to provide 
against epidemical disorders, that they 
may not spread any farther. . Vicious 
example is contagtous; certain follies 
or vices of fashion are epidemical in 
almost every age; the breath of infi- 
delity is pestelential. 
But first by ardent prayer «nd clear lustration 


Purge the coatugivus spots of human weakness. 
Prior, 


Among all the diseases of the mind, there is not 
one more e¢pidemical or more pernicious than tle 
love of flattery. STEELE. 


So pest‘leatia!, so infections a thing is sin, that it 
scatters one poison of its breath to all the neigh- 
bourhood. JEREMY TAYLOR. 


TO CONTAIN, HOLD. 


CONTAIN, v. To comprise. HOLD, 
in Saxon healdan, low German holden, 
holie, Danish holde, German halten, 
whieh is most probably connected with 
haben to have. . 

These terms agree in sense, but differ 
in application ; the former is by compa- 
rison noble, the latter is ignoble iu its 
use: hold is employed only for the ma- 
terial contents of hollow bodies; con- 
tazn is employed for moral or spiritual 
contents: in familiar discourse a cask 
is said to Aold, but in more polished 
language it is said to contain a certain 
number of gallons. A coach holds or 
contains a given number of persons: a 
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room holds a given quantity of furni- 

ture; a house or city conéatns its inha: 

bitants. a “So 
-But man, th’ abstract 

Of all perfection, which the workmunship 

Of héav’n hath modell’d, in himself contazns 

Passions of several qualities. . 

Death only this mysterions trath unfolds, 

The mighty soul how small a body holds. Davoren, 


Form _ 


TO CONTAMINATE, DEFILE, POL- 
LUTE, TAINT, CORRUPT. 


CONTAMINATE, in Latin con. 
taminatus, participle of contaminc, 
comes from the Hebrew famah to pol- 
lute. DEFILE, compounded of de and 
jile or vile, signifies to make vile. 
POLLUTE, in Latin pollutus, parti- 
ciple of golluo, compounded of per and 
luo or davo to wash or dye, signifies to 
infuse thoroughly. TAINT, in French 
teint, participle of teindre,in Latin tingo 
to dye or stain. CORRUPT, in Latin 
corruptus, participle of corrumpo, com- 
pounded of con and rumpo, signifies to 
break tu pieces. : 

Contaminate is not so strong an ex- 
pression as defile or pollute; but it is 
stronger than faint: these terms are 
used in the sense of injuring purity: 
corrupt has the idea of destroying it. 
Whatever is impure contaminates ; what 
is gross and vile in the natural sense 
dejfiles, and in the moral sense pollutes ; 
what is contagious or infectious cor- 
rupis ; and what is corrupted may taint 
other things. Improper conversation 
or reading contaminates the mind of 
youth; lewdness and obscenity defile 
the body and pollute the mind; Joose 
company corrupts the morals; the — 
coming in contact with a corrupted 
body is sufficient to give a faint. If 
young people be admitted to a pro- 
miscuous intercourse with society, they 
must unavoidably witness objects that 
are calculated to cuntaminate thei: 
thoughts, ifnot their inclinations. They 
are thrown in the way of seeing the lips 
of females defiled with the prossest in- 
decencies, and hearing or seeing thiugs 
which cannot be heard or seen withont 
polluting the soul: it cannot be sur- 
prising if after this their principles are 
found to be corrupied before they have 
reached the age of maturity. Sin, He 

The drop of water, after ts progress through ak. 
the channels of the street, is not more cuntaminated 
with @lth and dirt than a simple stury after it has 
passed though the mouths of a few modern: tale- 
hearers. Haywnaqworte. 


CONTEMN. 


When from the mountain tups with hideous cry 

Aud clatt'ring wings the hangry harpies fly, 

They snatch the meat, defiling all: they find, 

Aud parting leave a loathsome stench behind. 
Daypen. 


Her virgin statue with their bloody bands 
Polluted, and profan'd her holy bands. 

All men ayree that licentious poems do, of all 
writings, soonest currept the heart. STEELE. 


Your teeming ewes shall no strange meadows try, 
Nor fear a rot from tatated company. DryDeEn. 
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Duyprn. 


TO CONTEMN, DESPISE, SCORN, 
DISDAIN. 


CONTEMN, in Latin coxtemno, 
compounded of con and t¢emno, is pro- 
bably changed from /amino, and the 
Hebrew famah to pollute or render 
worthless, which is the cause of con- 
tempt. DESPISE, in Latin despicio, 
compounded of de and speczo, signifies 
to look down upon, which is a strong 
markof contempt. SCORN, varied from 
our word shorn, signifies stripped of all 
honours and exposed to derision, which 
Situation is the cause of scorn. DIS- 
DAIN, compounded of dts, privative, 
and dain or detgn to think worthy, sig- 
nifies to hold altogether unworthy. 

The above elucidations sufficiently 
evince the feeling towards others which 
gives birth to all these actions. But 
the feeling of contempt is not quite so 
strong as that of despising, nor that of 
desqusing so strong as those of srorning 
and disduining, the latter of which ex- 
presses the strongest sentiment of all. 
Persons are contemned for their moral 
qualities ; they are despised on account 
of their outward circumstances, their 
characters, or their endowments. Su- 
periors may be contemned; inferiors 
only, or those who degrade themselves, 
are despised. Contempt, as applied to 
persons, is not incompatible with a 
Christian temper when justly provoked 
by their character; but despesing is dis- 
tinctly forbidden, and. seldom warranted. 
Yet it is not so much our business to 
contemn others as to contemn that 
whieh is contemptible ; but we are not 
equally at liberty to despise the person, 
or any thing belonging to the person, of 
another. Whatever springs from the 
free will of another may be a subject of 
. contempt ; but the casualties of fortune 
or the gifts of Providence, which are 
alike independent of personal merit, 
should never expose a person to be de- 
epised. We may, however, contemn a 
nerson for his impotent malice, or de- 
spisehim for his meanness. — 


‘Virtue disdains to lend an ear 


CONTEMN 


Ceatempt and cerinen are hard words: but iu what 
manner can oue give advice to a youth in the a 
suit and - sssion of sensnal pleasures, or afford 
pity to an old man in the impotence and desire of 


enjoying them? STEEUx. 
It is seldom that the great ar the wise suspect that 
they ure cheated and despised. OHNSON, 


Persons are not scorned or disdatned, 
but they may be treated with scorn or 
disdain ; they are both improper expres- 
sions of contempt or despite: scorn 
marks the sentiment of a little, vain 
mind; disdain of a haughty and per- 
verted one. A beautiful woman looks 
with scorn on her whom she desptses 
for the want of this natural gift. The 
wealthy man treats with disdain him 
whom he despises for his poverty. 

Infamous wretch ! 


So much below my scorn, 1 dare not kill thee. 
Dryper 


Yet not for those, 
For what the potent victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 
Though chany’d in ontward lustre, that fix'd mad 
And high disdain from sense of injur'd merit. 
MILTON 


In speaking of things independently 
of otiiers, or as immediately connected 
with ourselves, all these terms may be 
sometimes employed in a good or an in- 
different sense. When we contemna 
mean action, and scorn to conceal by 
falsehood what we are called upon to ac- 
knowledge, we act the part of the gen- 
tleman as well as the Christian; but it 
is inconsistent with our infirm and de- 
pendent condition that we should feel 
inclined to despise any thing that falls 
in our way ; much less are we at Liberty 
to disdain to do any thing which our 
station requires; we ought to think 
nothing unworthy of us, nothing de- 
grading to us, but that which is incon- 
sistent with the will of God: there are, 
however, too many who affect to desptse 
small favours as not reaching their fan- 
cied deserts, and others who disdain to 
receive any favour at all, from mistaken 
notions about dependence and obliga- 
tion. 


_ 4 man of spirit should cuntema the praise of the. 
ignorant. STEELE, 


Thrice happy they, beneath their northern skies, 

Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise; 

Provoke approaching fate, und bravely scorn 

To spare that life which must .0 soon return. 

Rows. 

{tis in some sort owing to the bounty of Provi- 

dence thut, disdaining a cheap and vulgar happiness, 

they frame to themselves imaginary. is,in which 


_ there is nothing can raise desire but the difficulty of 


obtaining them. Brrxrsey. 


To the mad people's sense of rignt,  Faanate 


CONTEMPLATE. 


TO CONTEMPLATE, MEDITATE, 
| MUSK, _ 


CONTEMPLATE, in Latin contem- 
latus, participle of contemplor, pro- 
ably comes'from templum a temple, as 

a place most fitted for contemplation. 
MEDITATE, in Latin meditatus, par- 
ticip'e of medztor, is probably changed 
from melitor, in Greek pedtraw to mo- 
dulate or attune the thoughts, as sounds 
are harmonized. MUSE is derived from 
musa, owing to the connexion between 
the harmony of a song and the har- 
mony of the thoughts in musing. 

Different species of reflection are 

marked by these terms. We contem- 
plate what is present or before our eyes ; 
we meditate on what is past or absent. 
The heavens and all the works of the 
Creator are objects of contemplation ; 
the ways of Providence are fit subjects 
for meditation. One muses on events 
or circumstances which have been just 
passing. 

I sincerely wish myself with you to contemplate 


the wonders of God in the firmament, rather than the 
madness of mau on the earth. Poprr. 


But a very small part of the moments spent in 
meditation on the past produce auy reaxunable 
caution or salutary sorrow. JuHNSON,. 


We may contemplate and meditate 
for the future, but never muse. In this 
case the two former terms have the 
sense of contriving or purposing: what 
is contemplated to be done is thought of 
more indistinctly than when it is mede- 
tated to be done: many things are had 
in contemplation which are never seri- 
ously meditated ypon: between contem- 
plating and medtiating there is oftener 
a greater distance than between medi- 
tating and executing. 


The work which he had in cuntemplutiun may have 
been a history of that monarch. MaLonr 


Thus plung'd in ills and meditating more, 
The people’s patience, tried, no longer bore 
The raging monster. . Drypen. 
Meditating is a permanent and se- 
rious action; musing is partial and un- 
important; meditation is a religious 
duty, it'cannot be neglected without 
injury to a person's spiritual improve- 
Inent; mustng is‘a temporary employ- 
ment of the mind on the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, as they happen to excite 
an interest for the time. Contem- 
plative and musing, as epithets, have a 
strong analogy to each other. Contem- 
vlative is a habit of the mind; musing 
‘tsa particular state of the mind. A 
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person may have a contemplative turn, 

or be ina mustng mood. = 
There is not any property or circumstance of my 


being that 1 cuntempliute with more joy than my im- 
mortality. Brrxa.ry. 


There is nothing so forced and constrained as ‘what 
we frequently meet with in tragedies; to make a 
man under the weight of great sorrow, or full of me- 
ditation upon what he is going to exechte, cast about 
for a simile to what he himself is, or the thing which 
he is guing to act. Peleg 


Musing > wont on this and that, i‘ 


Such trifles as I know not what. Pra nots. 


CONTEMPTIBLE, CONTEMPTUOUS. 


Tuesg terms are very frequently, 
though very erroneously, confounded in 
common discourse. CONTEMPT- 
IBLE is applied to the thing deserving 
contempt ; CONTEMPTUOUS to that 
which is expressive of contempt. Per- 
sons, or what is done by persons, may 
be either contemptible or contemptuous ; 
but a thing is only contemptible. A 
production is contemptible; a sneer or 
look is contemptuous. 

Silence, or a negligent indifference, proceeds from 
anger mixed with scorn, that shows another to be 


thought by you too contemptible to be regarded. 
ADDISON, 


My sister's principles in many particulars differ; 
but there has been always such a harmony between 
us, that she seldom smiles upon those who have suf- 
fered me to pass with a cuntemptuous negligence. 

: HAWKESWORTH. 


CONTEMPTIBLE, DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 


CONTEMPTIBLE is not so strong 
as DESPICABLE or PITIFUL. A 
person may be contemptible for his 
vanity or weakness ; but he is despicable 
for his servility and baseness of cha- 
racter ; he is pztzful for his want of man- 
liness and becoming spirit. A lie is at 
all times contemptible ; it is despicable 
when it is told for purposes of gain or 
private interest; it is pitifud when ac- 
companied with indications of unmanly 
fear. It is contemptible to take credit 
to one’s self for the good action one has 
not performed ; it is despicad/e to charge 
another with the faults which we our- 
selves have committed ; it is prttful to 
offend others, and then attempt to screen 
ourselves from their resentment under 
any shelter which offers. It is con- 
temptible for a man in a superior sta- 
tion to borrow of his inferiors ; it is des- 
ptcable in him to forfeit his word ; it ia. 
ptiiful in him to attempt to conceal 
anything by artifice. ie re 
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Were every man persuaded from how. mean and 
low a principle this passion (for flattery) is derived, 
there can be no doubt but the person who should 
attempt to gratify it would then be as contemptible as 
he is now successful. ; STEELE. 

To put.on an artful part to obtain no other but an 
unjust praise from the undiscerning is of all endex- 
vours the most despicable. — STEev.e. 


There is something pitifully mean in the inverted 
embition of that man who can hope for annihilation, 
aud please himself tu think that his whole fabric shall 
erumpble into dust. STEELE. 


CONTEMPTUOUS, SCORNFUL, DIS- 
DAINFUL. - 


_ Tress epithets rise in sense by a re- 
gular gradation. CONTEMPTUOUS 
is general, and applied to whatever can 
express contempi: SCORNFUL and 
DISDAINFUL are particular; they 
upply only to outward marks: one is 
contemptuous who is scornful or dis- 
dainfui, but not vtce versa. Words, 
actions, and looks are contemptuous ; 
looks, sneers, and gestures are scornful 
and disdainful. Contemptuous expres- 
sions are always unjustifiable ; whatever 
may be the contempt which a person's 
conduct deserves, it is unbecoming in 
another to give him ary indications of 
the sentiment he feels. Scornful and 
disdatnful smiles are resorted to by the 
weakest or the worst of mankind. 

Prior never sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor in- 


duiges himself in contemptuous negligence or im- 
patient idleness. JOHNSON, 


As soon as Mavia began to louk round, and saw 
the vagabond Mirtillo who had so long absented him- 
self from her circle, she Jooked upon him with that 
glance which in the language of oglers is called the 
scornful. TATLER. 


In vain he thas attempts her mind to move 
With tears and prayers and late repenting love; 
. Disdainfully she looked, then turning round, 


She fix’d her eyes anmov'd upon the ground. 
. DRYDEN. 


TO CONTEND, CONTEST, DISPUTE. 


CONTEND, from tendo to stretch 
one’s course, and contra against, signi- 
fies tostrive against. CONTEST, from 
contra and festor, signifying to call 
to witness against; and DISPUTE, 
from dss and puto, signifying to think 
diversely, are modes of contending. 

To contend is simply to exert a force 
against a force ; to contest is to struggle 


together for an object. — 
- "Tis madness to conesd with strength divine. 
a Davpen. 
But fortone’s gifts, if each alike p "d, 
And each were equal, must not all coutest/? = Port. 


To contend and comtest- may be both 


applied to that which is claimed and 


CONTEND. 


striven for ; but confending is the act of 
the individual without reference to 
others, where success depends upon per- 
sonal. efforts or prowess, as when one 
contends at games. Tocontest is to set 
up rival pretensions to be determined by 
the suffrages of others. as to contest an 
election, to contest a prize. 


At first the wrestlers contended only with strength 
of body, but Theseus invented the art of wreatling. 
Potrer. 


Homer is universally allowed to have had the 
greatest inveution of any writer whatever, The - 
praise of judgment Virgil has justly contested with 
him. Porx. 

Opinions may likewise be both con- 
tended and contested, with this distinc- 
tion, that to conéend is to maintain any 
opinion; to contest is to maintain dif- 
ferent opinions: the person is said to 
contend, and the thing to be contested. 

Lawyers, I know, cannot make the distinction for 


which I contend, because they have their strict rules 
to go by. Burke. 


As to this matter, which has been much contested, 
I myself am of opinion that more influence has been 
ascribed to the Beggar's Opera than it, in reality, 
has ever hud. JOHNSON. 

To dispute, according to its original 

meaning, applies to opinions only, and 
is distinguished from contend in this, 
that the latter signifies to maintain one’s 
own opinion, and the former to cali in 
question the opinion of another. 
Tis thns the spring of youth, the morn of life, 
Rears in our minds the rival seeds of strife; 
Then passion riots, reason then contends, 


And on the conquest every bliss depends. 
SHENSTONE. . 


I believe there is no one will dispute the author's 
great impartiality in s:tting down the accounts of 
these different religions. ADDISON. 

In respect to matters of personal in- 
terest, contend and dispute are employed 
with a like distinction, the former to 
denote striving for something desired by 
one’s self, the latter to call in question 
something relating to others, as to con- 
tend for a victory, to dispute a person's 
right; and when the idea of striving 
for a thing in dispute is to be expressed, 
this word may be employed indifferently 
with coniend for, as to dispute or con- 


. tend for a prize. 


Besides the exercises a.ready described, there were 
others of a quite different nature; such were those 
wherein musicians, potts, and other artists cun- 
tended for victory. Porrza. 


Permit me not to languish out my days, 
But make the best exchange of life for praise. 
This arm, this lance, can well dispute the prize. | 
nro *. Drypex. © 
Contention, contest, and dispute, as 
nouns, admit of 2 further distinction. 


Contention is always of a personal 


CONTENTMENT 


_ nature, whether as regards interests or 
opinions, and is always accompanied 

with more or less ill feeling, 

- As subordination is very necessary for society, 
and conlentions for superivrity ure very dangerous, 

mankind, that is all civilized society, have settled it 
upon a plain invariable principle. JoHNSON. 

Contests may be as personal as con- 

éentions, but the objects in a conéest 

being higher, and the contesting parties 

eoming less into direct collision, there is 

less ill feeling produced. 

. The poor worm 

Shall prove her contest vain. Life's little day 

Shall pass, and she is goue,—while | appear 


Flush'd with the bivom of youth through heaven’s 
eternal year. oe MAson oN TRUTH. 


As differences of opinion have a ten- 
dency to create ill feeling, disputes are 
rarely conducted without acrimony ; but 
sometimes there may be desputes for 
that which is honourable, where there is 
no personal animosity. 

‘There has been a long dispute for precedency be- 
tween the tragic and hervic poets. ADDISON. 


CONTENTMENT, SATISFACTION. 


CONTENTMENT, in French con- 
tentement, from content, in Latin con- 
fentus, participle of contineo to contain 
or hold, signifies the keeping one’s self 
to a thing. SATISFACTION, in 
Latin satisfuctto, compounded of satis 
und facto, signifies the making or 
having enough. 

Contentment lies in ourselves: - saiis- 
faction is derived from external ob- 
jects. One is contented when one 
wishes for no mure: one is satisfied 
when one has obtained all one wishes. 
The contented man has always enough ; 
the satisfied man has only enough for 
the time heing. The contented man 
will not be dissatisfied; but he who 
looks for satisfact7on will never be con- 
tented. Contentment is the absence 
of pain; sattgfuction is pusitive plea- 
sure. Contentment is accompanied 
with the enjoyment of what one has; 
satisfaction 1s often quickly followed 
with the alloy of wanting more. A 
contented man can never be miserable ; 
a satisfied man can scarcely be long 


an itual state of mind; itis the 
restriction of all our thoughts, views, 
and desires, within the compass of 
present possession and enjoyment: satzs- 
faction 1s a partial and turbulent state 
cf the feelings, which awakens rather 
than deadens desire. Contentment. is 
Suited to our present condition ; it ac- 


happy : Contentment is a permanent 
ha 
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commodates itself to the vicissitudes of 

human life: satisfaction belongs to.no 

created being; one satisfied desire 

engenders. another that demands satzs- 

faciton. Contentment is within the 

reach of the poor man, to whom it isa 

continual feast; but satisfaction has 

never been procured by wealth, however _ 
enormous, or ambition, however bound- 

less and successful. We should there- 

fore look for the contented man where 

there are the fewest means of being 

satisfied. Our duty bids us be con- 

tented ; our desires ask to be satisfied - 
but our duty is associated with our hap- 

piness; our desires are the sources of 
our misery. 


True happiness is to no place confin'd, 
But still is found im a contented mind.. ANonymous. 


Women who have been married some time, not 
having it in their heads to draw after them a numer- 
ous train of followers, find their sutisfactiun in the 
possession of one man’s heart. SPECTATOR. 

When taken in a partial application 
to particular objects, there are cases in 
which we ought not to be conéenied, 
and where we may with propriety look 
for permanent satesfaction. We cannot 
be contented to do less than our duty 
requires ; we may justly be satisfied with 
the consciousness of having done our - 
duty. 

No man should be contented with himself that he 


barely does well, but he should perform everything 
in the best manner he is able. STEELFE. 


It is necessary to an easy and happy life to possess 
our minds in such a manner as to be well satssfied 
with our own reflections. STEELE. 


CONTINUAL, PERPETUAL, 
CONSTANT. 


CONTINUAL, in French continue, 
Latin continuus, from contineo to hold 
or keep together, signifies keeping to- 
gether without intermission. PER- 
PETUAL, in French perpétue/, Latin 
perpetualts, from perpeto, compounded 
of per and peto to seek thoroughly, sig- 
nifies going on every where and at all 
times. CONSTANT, v. Constancy. 

What is continual admits of no inter- 
ruption: what is perpetual admits of no 
termination. There may be an end to 
that which is continual, and there may 
be intervals in that which is perpetuad, 
Rains are continual in the tropical 
climates at certain seasons ; complaints 
among the lower orders -are tual, 
but they are frequently without founda- 
tion. There is a conitnual passing and 
repassing in the streets of the metropolis 
during the day; the world, and all that 
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it contains, are subject to perpetual 
change. na. 


St your ears, for which of you will stop 

The vent of hearing when loud rumour speaks? 

Upon my tongue continual slanders ride, 

The which in every language I pronounce. 
SHAKsPEARE. 


If affluence of fortune unhappily concur to favour 
_ the inclinations of the youthiul, amu:ements and 

diversions succeed in a perpeiwal round. Bair. 

Constant, like continual, admits of 
no interruption, and it also admits of no 
change; what is continual may not 
always continue in the same state; but 

“ what is constant remains m the same 

state: continual is therefore applied to 
that which is expected to cease; and 
constant to that which ought to last. 
A nervous person may fancy he hears 
continual noises. It will be the constant 
endeavour of a peaceable man to live 
peaceably. 
’Tis all blank sadness or continual tears. 
The world’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant in nature, were incvnstancy. 

Continual may sometimes have a 
moral application; as when we say, 
contentment is a conitnual feast; to 
have a continual enjoyment in any 
thing: constant is properly applied to 
moral objects. 


Where shall we find the man who luoks out for 
one who places her chief happiness in the practice 
of virtue, and makes her duty her cuntinual pieasure ? 


Pore. 


Cow Ley. 


SPECTATOR, ¢ 


And there cut off 
From social life, I felt a cumsfaat death, THOMsON. 


CONTINUAL, CONTINUED. 


CONTINUAL, CONTINUED, v. 
Continual, both mark length of dura- 
tion, but the former admits of a certain 
degree of interruption, which the latter 
does not. What 1s continual may have 
frequent pauses; what is continued 
ceases only to terminate. Rains are 
continual which are frequently re- 
peated ; so noises in a tumultuous street 
are continual: the bass in music is said 
to be continued ; the mirth ofa drunken 
party is one continued noise. Continual 
interruptions abate the vigour of appli- 
cation and create disgust: in countries 
situated near the poles, there is one 
continued darkness for the space of five 
or six months, during which time the 

- inhabitants are obliged to leave the 
Au gulphy Simots rolling to the main 
Helmets aud shiclds and godlike herogs slain: 


These, tarn’d by Phasbus from their wonted ways, 
_Delug d the rampir- uine continwal cays. — UPE, 


1 Dur life is one continued toil for fame.  Mantun. 


CONTINUANCE. 


Continual respects the duration of 
actions only ; continued is likewise ap- 
plied to the extent or course of things: 
rumours are continual ; talking; wailk- 


“ing, running, and the like, are continuad ; 


but a line, a series, a scene, or a stream 
of water, is continued. | | 

To Tuex my thoughts . 
Continual climb, ; THuomaon. 


By too intense and continued application, our 
feeble powers would soon be worn out, Braz. 


CONTINUANCE, CONTINUATION, 
DURATION. 


CONTINUANCE, from the intran- 
sitive verb to continue, denotes the state 
of continuing or being carried on further. 
CONTINUATION, from the tran- 
sitive verb continue, denotes the act of 
continuing or carrying on further. The 
continuance is said of that which itself 
continues; the continuation of that 
which is continued by some other 
agency: as the continuance of the rain; 
the continuation of a history, work, 
line, &e. 


That pleasure is not of greater cuntinuance which 
arises from the prejudice or malice of the hearers. 
Avpison. 


The Pythagorean transmigration, the sensual ha- 
bitation of the Mahometan, and the shady realms of 
Pluto, do all agree in the main point, the continuation 
of our existence. BERKELEY. 

As the species is said to be comtinned, 
the word contenuatzon is most properly 
applied in this case. 


These things must be works of Providence for the 
curnlunuation of the species, Ray. 


And the use of the word continuance, 
as in the following example, is irregular. 

Providence seems to have equally divided the 
whole mass of mankird into different sexes, that 
every woman may have her husband, and that both 
may equally contribute to the continusyce of the 
species. , App1s0N, 

Continuance and DURATION are 
both employed for the time of continu- 
ing ; things may be of long continuance 
or of long durattun: but continuance is 
used onty with regard to the action; 
duration with a to the thing and 
its existence. hatever is occasionally 
done, and soon to be ended, is not for a 
continuance; whatever is made, and 


.800n destroyed, is not of long duration , 


there are many excellent instftutions.m 
England which promise to be of no less 
continuance than utility. Duration 
is with us a relative term; things are 
of long or short duration by compa. — 
rison : the duration of the world, and ali 


CONTINUE. 


sublunary objects, is nothing in regard 

to eternity. * - 
‘We see the anger of Achilles in its birth, contine- 

ance, and effects. ' Porz, 


Mr. Locke observes, ‘‘ that we get the idea of 
time and duration, by reflecting on that train of 
ideas which succeed one another in vur minds.” 

; ADDISON. 


CONTINUATION, CONTINUITY. 


CONTINUATION (@. Continu- 
ance) signifies either the act of continu- 
ing, as to undertake the continuation 
or continuing of a history : 


The suu ascending into the northern signs beget- 
teth tirst a temperate heat, which by his approach 
unto the solstice he inteudeth; and by continuativn 
the same even upon declination. — 


Browne. Vulgar Errows. 


Or the thing continued; as to read 
the continuation of a history, that is, 
the history continued. 

The rich country from thence to Portici covered 


with noble houses and gardens, and appearing only 
a continuation of the city. BrybDone, 


CONTINUITY denotes the quality 
of bodies holding together without inter- 
ruption; there are bodies of so little 
continuity, that they will crumble to 
pieces on the slightest touch. 

A body always perceives the passages by which it 
msinuates; feels the inspulse of another body where 
it yields thereto; perceives the separation of its cun- 
tinuity, and for a time resists it: in fine, perception 
is diffused through all nature. Bacon, 

So likewise in the moral application. 


The sprightly breast demands 
incessant rapture; life, a tedious load, 


Denied its continuity of joy. ‘ SHENSTONE. 


TO CONTINUE, REMAIN, STAY. 


CONTINUE, v. Continual, per- 
pelual. REMAIN, in Latin remuneo, 
is compounded of re and maneo, Greek 
pevw, Hebrew omad to tarry. STAY is 
but a variation of the word stand. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
common to these terms. To continue 
is associated with a state of action; to 
remain with a state of rest: we are 
said to continue to speak, walk, or do 
anything, to comfinue’ in action or 
motion; to remain stationary, or in a 
position. 

Whatever you can do, continue to do, 

Pesce made two attempts, and astonished the 


spectators by the time he remairzed under waiter. 
BrYDONE. 


JOHNSON. 


So likewise in application to the out- 
ward condition or the state of mind, 
conisnue denotes that which is active 
and positive; rematn, that which is 
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quiescent and tranquil. to continue in 
@ course, or in a belief; to continue 
steadfast; to remain in doubt. 

I continued resolute in pressing it. 

Experience next to thee I owe, 

Best guide, not following thee I had remain’d 
In ignorance. i. MILTon, 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when things are the sub- 
jects: a war continues ; astone remains 
in the place where it is put. 


Txmr.z. 


The serpent in Homer's second Iliad devoured 
eight young sparrows with their dam, which was by 
Calchas interpreted to siynify that the siege of Troy 
should cuntinue nine whole years. Porter. 


They are building an enormous engine which they 
call St. Rosulia’s triumphal car. From the size of 
it, oue would imagine it were for ever to remain on 
the spot where it is erected. BRYDONE. 

Continue is frequently taken abso- 
lutely for continuing in action; remain, 
from the particle re, has a relative sig- 
nification to something else: the sick- 
ness or the rain continues ; I will use 
my utmost endeavours as long as health 
remains. 


Down rush’d the rain 
Impetuous, and continued till the earth 


No more was seen, MILTON. 
I wiil be true to thee, preserve thee ever, 

The sad companion of this faithful breast, 

While life and thought remain, Rows, 


Conitnue and remain are used in re- 
spect of place; s¢ay is used in that of 
connexion only. Continue is indefinite 
in its application and signification; as 
to continue in town or in the country. 
to remain is an involuntary act; as a 
soldier 7ematns at his post, or a person 
remutns in prison: stay is a voluntary 
act; as to stay at a friend’s, or with a 
friend. 

I have seen some Roman Catnolic authors who 
tell us, that vicious writers coatinue in purgatory so 


long as the influence of their writings continues upon 
posterity, ApDison. 


Mr, Pryn was sent to a castle in the island of 
Jersey, Dr. Bastwick to Scilly, and Mr. Burton to 
Guernsey, where they remained uncousidered, and 
truly 1 thought.unpitied (for they were men of no 
virtue or merit), for the space of two years. 

_ CLARENDON, 


Where'er I go, my soul shall stay with thee; 
’Tis but my shadow that I take away. Drypex. 


TO CONTINUE, PERSEVERE, PERSIST, 
PURSUE, PROSECUTE. | 


CONTINUE, v. Continual. PER- 
SEVERE, in French persévérer, Latin 
perseverare, compounded of per. and 
severus strict and steady, signifies to be 
steady throughout or to the end. PER- 
SIST, in French persister, Latin per- 
ststo, compounded of per and sista or 


i 
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elo, signifies to stand by or to.a thing. 
PURSUE and PROSECUTE, in 
French poursutvre, come from the 
Latin prosequor and its participle pro- 
secutus, signifying to follow after or 
keep on with. 
The idea of not setting aside is 
common to these terms, which is the 
sense of continue without any qualifi- 
cation; the other terms, which are all 
species of continuing, include likewise 
some collateral idea which distinguishes 
them from the first, as well as from 
each other. Continue is comparable 
with persevere and persist in the neuter 
sense; with pursue and prosecute in 
the active sense. To contenue is simply 
to do as one has done hitherto; to per- 
severe is to continue without wishing to 
change, or from a positive desire to 
attain an object ; to persist is to continue 
from a determination or will not to cease. 
The act of continuing, therefore, spe- 
cifies no characteristic of the agent; 
that of persevering or persisting marks 
a direct temper of mind; the former is 
always used in a good sense, the latter 
in an indifferent or bad sense. We con- 
tinue from habit or casualty ; we per- 
severe from reflection and the exercise 
of our judgment; we persist from at- 
tachment. It is not the most exalted 
virtue to continue in a good course 
merely because we have been in the 
habit of so doing; what is done from 
habit merely, without any fixed prin- 
ciple, is always exposed to change from 
the influence of passion or evil counsel : 
there is real virtue in the act of perse- 
verance, without which many of our 
best intentions would remain unfulfilled, 
and our best plans would be defeated : 
those who do not persevere can do no 
essential good ; and those who do per- 
severe often effect what has appeared 
to be impracticable ; of this truth the 
discoverer of America is a remarkable 
proof, who, in spite of every mortifica- 
tion, rebuff, and disappointment, per- 
severed in ealling the attention of 
monarchs to his project, until he at 
length obtained the assistance requisite 
for effecting the discovery of a new 
world. . 


Abdallah continnieg to extend his former im- 
provements, beautifed this whole prospect with 
groves and fountains. Appison. 


If we persesere in studying to do our duty to- 
wasds God and man, we shall meet with the esterm, 
sve, aml confidence of those who are aroun i - . 

eee . - Bram. 
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If they persist in pointing their batteries to (at) 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the making 
reprisals. . ;  Apprson, 

The Romans have not observed this 
distinction between perseverare and 
perststere; for they say, “In errore 
perseverare:* Cicero. ‘“ Adultimum 
perseverare:” Livy. “In eadem im- 
pudentia persistere -* Livy. ‘“ In pro- 
posito persistere : Cicero. Probably 
in imitation of them, examples are to 
be found in English writers of the use 
of persevere in the bad sense, and of 
persist in the good sense; but the dis- 
tinction is now invariably observed. 
Persevere is employed only in matters 
of some moment, in things of sullicient 
importance to demand a steady purpose 
ofthe mind ; persist may be employed 
in that which is trifling, if not bad: a 
learner perseveres in Sis studies, in 
order to arrive at the necessary degree 
of improvement; a child persists in 
making a request until he has ob- 
tained the object of his desire: there iy 
always wisdom in perseverance, even 
though unsuccessful; there is mostly 
folly, caprice, or obstinacy, in persist- 
ence: how different the man who per- 
severes in the cultivation of his talents, 
from him who only persists in main- 
taining falsehoods or supporting errors ! 

Patience and perseverance overcome the greatest 
difficulties. RicuakDson. 

The Arians themselves, who were present, snb- 
scribed al-o (to the Nicene creed), not that they 
meant sincerely and in deed to forsake their error, 
but only to escape deprivation aud exile, which they 
saw they could not avuid, openly persist'ng in their 
former opinions, when the greater part had concluded 
against them, and that with the emperor’s rvyal 
assent. Hooker. 

Continue, when compared with per- 
severe or persist, is always coupled with 
modes of action: but in comparison 
with pursue or prosecute, it is always 
followed by some object: we continue 
to do, persevere or persist in doing 
something: but we continue, pursue, 
or prosecute some object which we wish 
to bring to perfection by additional 
labour. Continue is ea tally indefinite 
as in the former case; pursue and pro- 
secute both comprehend collateral ideas 
respecting the disposition of the agent, 
and the nature of the object: to con- 
tinue is to go on with a thing as it has 
been begun ; to pursue and prosecute 
is to continue by some prescribed rule, 
or in some particular manner: a work 
is continued ; a plan, measure, or line 
of.conduct is pursued; an undertakix 
or a design is prosecuted: we. may 
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continue the work of another in order 
to supply a deficiency: we may pursue 
a plan that emanates either from our- 
selves or another; we prosecute our 
own work only in order to obtain some 
peculiar object: 
expresses less than pursue, and this 
less than prosecute: the history of 
England has been continued down to 
the present period by different writers ; 
Smollett has pursued the same plan as 
Hume, in the continuation of his his- 
tory ; Captain Cook prosecuted his work 
of discovery in three several voyages. 
To continue is itself altogether an in- 
different action ; to pursue and prosecute 
are commendable actions; the latter 
still more than the former: it is a mark 
of great instability not to continue any 
thing that we begin; it betrays a great 
want of prudence and discernment not 
to pursue some plan on every occasion 
which requires method; it is the cha- 
racteristic of a persevering mind to 
prosecute whatever it has deemed worthy 
to enter upon. 


After having petitioned for power to resist tempta- 
tion, there is su great an incongruity in not cuntinu- 
ing the struggle, that we blush at the thought, and 
persevere, lest we lose all reverence for ourselves. 

HawkKEsworTH. 


Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 
Dravven. 


Will ye not now the pair of sages praise, 
Who the sume end pursued by several ways? 
DRYDEN, 


There will be some study which every man more 
zealously prosecutes, some darling subject on which 
he is principally pleased to converse. JOHNSON. 


CONTRACTED, CONFINED, NARROW. 


Turse words agree in denoting a 
limited space; but CONTRACTED, 
from coniraho to draw together, signi- 
fying drawn into a smaller compass than 
it might otherwise be in, and CON- 
FINED @. Bound), signifying brought 
within unusually small bounds, are said 
of that which is made or becomes so by 
circumstances. NARROW, which is 
a variation of near, denotes a quality 
belonging naturally or otherwise to a 
material body. A limb is said to be 
contracted which is drawn up by disease ; 
a situation is confined which has not 
the necessary or usual degree of open 
space; a road or a rvom is narrow. 

se And yon bright arch 
Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. THomeon 

The presence of every‘crented being is con/ined 
to a certain measure of space, and consequently his 
obaurvation is stinted to a certain number gy pea 


continue, therefore, 
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Each in his narrow cell forever laid, = sy 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Gray 
These terms are figuratively applied 
to moral objects with the same distinc- 
tion: the mind is contracted by educa- 
tion or habit; a person’s views are 
confined by reason of his ignorance ; 
people have for the most part a temper 
narrow by nature. 
Notwithstatiding a narrow, contracted temper be 
that which obtains most in the world, we must not 


therefore conclude this to be the genuine charac- 
teristic of mankind. Grove. 


In its present habitation, the soul is plainly cun- 
Jined in ita operations. Brair, 


Resentments are not easily dislodged from narrow 
minds. CuMBERLAND, 


TO CONTRADICT, DENY, OPPOSE. 
CONTRADICT, from the Latin 


conira and dictum, signifies a speech 
against a speech. DENY, in French 
denier, Latin denego, is compounded of 
de, ne, and ago or dico, and signifies to. 
say no. OPPOSE, in French opposer, 
Latin opposut, perfect of oppono, from 
op or ob and pono, signifies to throw in 
the way or against athing. . 

To contradict, as the origin of the 
word sufficiently denotes, is to set up 
one assertion against another, but it 
does not necessarily imply an intentional 
act. The contradiction may lie in the 
force of the terms, whence logicians call 
those propositions contradictory which 
in all their terms are directly opposed 
to each other: as, “ All men are liars ;” 
‘“ No men are liars.” A person may 
contradict himself, or two witnesses 
may contradict each other who have 
had no communication. 

The Jews hold that in case two rabbies should 


contridict one another, they were yet bound to 
believe the cuntraudictory assertions of both. Sours. 


To deny is to assert the falsehood of 
another’s asseition, and is therefore a 
direct and personal act ; as to deny any 
one’s statement. 

When the parties come to a fact which is affirmed 


on one side and dented on the other, then they are 
said to be at issue, BLACKSTONE. 


Contradictions may be given at the 
pleasure or for the convenience of the 
parties; denials are made: in support 
either of truth or falsehood, in matters 
of fact or matters of opinion. 

There are many who finda pleasure in contradict- 
ing the common reports of fame, and spreading 
abroad the weaknesses of an exalted character, 

None deny that there is'a God but those foe ‘wham 
it maketh that there were no God. ~  #§§ Bacom 
R2 | | 
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One contradicts in direct terms by 
asserting something contrary; one de- 
nies by advancing arguments, or sug- 
gesting doubts or difficulties. These 
terms may therefore both be used in 
reference to disputations. We may deny 


the truth of a position by contradicting 


the assertions that are advanced in its 
support. - 

In the Socratic way of dispute, you agree to every 
thing your opponent advances; in the Aristvtelic, 
you are still dexying and contradicting some part 
or other of what he says. ADDISON. 

Contradiction and dental are commonly 
performed by words only; opposition 
by any kind of action or mode of expres- 
sion. We may therefore sometimes 
oppose by contradiction, although net 
properly hy dental; contradicting and 
opposing being both voluntary acts, 
. denying frequently a matter of necessity 
or for self-defence. 


Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were his 
property; he would allow no man either to blame or 
praise Garrick without contradicting him. 

Siz JosHua REYNOLDS. 


One of the company began to rally him (an infidel) 
upon his devotion on shipboard, which the o her 
denied in so high terms, that it produced the lie on 
both sides, and ended in a duel. ADDISON. 


The introduction of the bill may be oppused, as 
the bill itself may at either of the readings. 
BLACKSTONE. 


TO CONTRIVE, DEVISE, INVENT. 


CONTRIVE, in French controuver, 
compounded of cum and frouver, sig- 
nifies to find out by putting together. 
DEVISE, compounded of de and vise, 
in Latin visus seen, signifies to show or 
present to the mind. INVENT, in 
Latin inventus, participle of invenio, 
compounded of in and venio, signifies 
to come or bring into the mind. 

Contriving requires less exercise of 
the thoughts than devising : we contrive 
on familiar and common occasions; we 
devise in seasons of difficulty and trial. 
A contrivance is simple and obvious to 
a plain understanding: a device is 
complex and far-fetched ; it requires a 
ready conception and a degree of art. 
Contrivances serve to supply a defi- 
ciency, or increase a convenience ; de- 
vices are employed to extricate from 
danyer, to remove an evil, or forward a 
scheme: the history of Robinson Crusoe 
_ derives considerable interest from the 
relation of the various conirsvances hy 
which he provided himself with the 
first articles of necessity and comfort ; 
the history of robbers and adventurers 


‘is full of the various devices by which 
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they endeavour to carry on their projects 
of plunder, or eluda the vigilance of 
their pursuers, : se or: 

Iu a word, what was said of Cinna might well be 
applied to him. He had a head tu contrive, and a. 


tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any 
mischief. | Cuanenpon,. 


As I have long lived in Kent, and there often 
heard how the Kentish men evaded the conqueror 
by carrying green boughs over their heads, it put 
me in mind of practising this device against Mr. 
Simper. STEELE. 

To contrive and devise do not express 
so much as to ¢mvent: we contrive and 
devise in smal] matters; we invent in 
those of greater moment. Contriving 
and devising respect the manner of 
doing things ; inventeng comprehends 
the action and the thing itself; the 
former are but the new fashioning of 
things that already exist; the latter is, 
as it were, the creation of something 
new : to contrive and devise are inten- 
tional actions, the result of a specific 
effort ; ¢mvention naturally arises from 
the exertion of an inherent power: we 
require thought and combination to con- 
irtve or devise ; ingenuity is the faculty 
which is exerted in ¢nventing. A device 
is often employed for bad and fraudulent 
purposes ; contrivances mostly. serve 
the innocent purposes of life; tnwven- 
feons are mostly good unless they are 
stories invented, which are always false. 
My sentence is for open war: of wiles 
Moe unexpert I boast not; them let those 
Cuntrwe who need, or when they need, not now. 

Mrtor. 


The briskest nectar 
Shall be his drink, and all th’ ambrosial cates 
Art can devise for wauton appetite 
Furnish his banquet. Naspn, 


Architecture, painting, and statuary, were invented 
with the design to lift up humaa nature. Appison. 


TO CONTROVERT, DISPUTE. 


CONTROVERT, compounded of 
the Latin contra and verto, signifies to 
turn against another in discourse, or 
direct one’s self against another. DIS- 
PUTE, v. To argue, debate. 

To controvert has regard to specu- 
lative points; to dispute respects matters 
of fact: there is more of opposition in 
controversy ; more of doubt in disput- 
ing: a sophist controverts ; a sceptic 
disputes: the plainest and sublimest 
truths of the Gospel have been all con- 
troverted in their turn by the self-suffi- 
cient inquirer: the authenticity of the 
Bible itself has been disputed by some 
few individuals : the existence of a God 
by ‘still fewer. Controversy is worse 
than an unprofitable task; instead of 
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eliciting truth, it does but expose the 
failings of the parties engaged : disput- 
tng is not so personal, and consequently 
not so objectionable: we never controvert 
any point without seriously and de- 
cidedly intending to oppose the notions 
of another; we may sometimes dispute 
a point for the sake of: friendly argu- 
ment, or the desire of information: 
theologians and politicians are the 
greatest - controversialists: it is the 
business of men in general to dispule 
whatever ought not to be taken for 
granted. 


The demolishiag 6f Dunkirk was so eaverly in- 
sisted on, and so warmly controverted, as had like to 
have produced a challenge. KUDGELL. 


Avoid disputes as much as possible. Buber. 


CONTUMACY, REBELLION. 
CONTUMACY, from the Latin con- 


tumax, compounded of contra and 
tumeo to swell, signifies the swelling 
one’s self up by way of resistance. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebedlio, from 
rebello or re and dello to war in return, 
signifies carrying on war against those 
to whom we owe, and have before paid, 
a lawful subjection. 

Resistance to lawful authority is the 
common idea included in tbe significa- 
tion of both these terms, but contumacy 
does not express so much as rebellion : 
the contumactous resist only occasion- 
ally ; the rebel resists systematically : 
the contumacious stand only on certain 
points, and oppose the individual; the 
rebel sets himself up against the au- 
thority itself: the contumacious thwart 
and contradict, they never resort to open 
violence ; the reel acts only by main 
force: contumacy shelters itself under 
the plea of equity and justice: rebellion 
sets all law and order at defiance. 


The censor told the criminal that he spoke in con- 
tempt of the court, and that he should be proceeded 
agiuiust for contumucy, ADDISON. 


The mother of Waller was the daughter of John 
Hampden of Hampden, in the same county, and 
sister to Hampden the zealot of rebelliva, JouNnson. 


CONVENIENT, SUITABLE. 


CONVENIENT, v. Commodious. 
SUITABLE, oe. Conformable. 
— Conventent regards the circumstances 
of the individual ; sutfable respects the 
established opinions of mankind, and is 
closely connected with moral propriety - 
nothing is conventent which does not 
favour one’s purpose: nothing is suétad/s 
which does not suit the person, placc, 
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and thing: whoever has anything to 
ask of another must take a conventent 
opportunity in order to ensure success ; 
his address on such an occasion would - 
be very unsuttable if he affected to 
claim as a right what he ought to solicit 
as a favour. | / 
If any man think it convenient to seem good, let 


him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appear 
tu every body’s satisfaction. ... TILLOTSON. 


Pleasure in general is the conseqnent apprehension 
of a suitabe object, suitably applied to a rightly dis- 
pused faculty. Sours. 


FONVERSANT, FAMILIAR. 


CONVERSANT, from converse, 
signifies turning over and. over, conse- 
quently becoming acquainted. FA- 
MILIAR, from the Layn jfamiliaris to 
he of the same family, signifies the 
closest connexion. 

An acquaintance with things is im- 
plied in both these terms, but the latter 
expresses something more particuiar 
than the former. A person is conversant 
in matters that come frequently before 
his notice; he is familiar with such as 
form the daily routine of his business: 
one who is not a professed lawyer may 
be conversant with the questions of law 
which occur on ordinary occasions; but 
one who is skilled in his profession will 
be familiar with all cases which may 
possibly be employed in support of a 
cause: it is advisable to be conversant 
with the ways of the world; but-to be 
Jamiliar with the greater part of them 
would not redound to one’s credit or ad- 
vantage. 

The waking man 1s conversant with the world of 


nature: when he sleeps, he retires toa private world 
that is particular to himself, ADDISON. | 


Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of 
the year pleasant to look upcu, but never so much 
as in the opening of the spring, when they are all 
new and fresh with the first gloss of them, and nat 
yet too fumiliar to the eye. ADDISON. - 


CONVERSATION, DIALOGUE, CON- 


FERENCE, COLLOQUY. 


CONVERSATION denotes the act 
of holding converse (v. Communton). 
DIALOGUE, in French dialogue, La- 
tin dialogus, Greek Stadoyec, compound- 
ed of ci¢ and Aoyoc, signifies a speech 
between two. CONFERENCE, from 
the Latin com and fero to put together, 
sivnifies consulting together on sub- 
jects. COLLOQUY, in Latin collo- 
guium, from cot or con and loquor to 
speak, signifies the art of talking to- 
gether. . a ee 
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_ A conversation is always something 
actually held between two or more 
persons; a dialogue is mostly fictitious, 
and written as if spoken: any number 
of persons may take part in a conversa- 
tion, but a diavogue always refers to the 
two persons who are expressly engaged : 
a conversation may desultory, in 
which each takes his part at pleasure ; 
a dialogue is formal, in which there will 
always be reply and rejoinder: a conver- 
sation may be carried on by any signs 
beside’ words, which are addressed per- 
sonally to the individual present; a 
diulugue must always consist of express 
words: a prince holds frequent conver- 
sations with his ministers on affairs of 
state; Cicero wrote dialugues on the 
nature of the-gods, and many later 
writers have adopted the dialogue form 
as a vehicle for conveying their senti- 
ments: a conference is a species of con- 
versation; a colloquy is a species of 
dialogue : a conversation is indefinite as 
to the subject, or the parties engaged in 
it; a conference is confined to particular 
subjects and descriptions of persons: a 
conversation is mostly occasional; a 
conference is always specifically ap- 
pointed: a conversation is mostly on 
indifferent matters; a conference is 
mostly on national or public concerns: 
we have a conversation as friends; we 
have a conference as ministers of state. 
The dialogue naturally limits the num- 
ber to two; the colloquy is indefinite as 
to number: there may be dialogues, 
therefore, which are not colloquies ; but 
every colloguy may be. denominated a 
dialogue. 

I find so much Arabic and Persian to read, that 
all my leisure in a morning is hardly sufficient for a 
thousandth part of the reading that would be agree- 
able and useful, as I wish to be a match in cunver- 


sation with the learned natives whom I happen to 
meet. .. Sin W. Jones 


Aurengzebe is writteu in rhyme, and has the ap- 
pearance of being the most elaborate of all Dryden's 
plays. The personages are imperial, but the dia- 
logue is often domestic, and therefore susceptible of 
sentiments accommodated to familiar incidents. 

JOHNSON. 

The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with sentiments proper for the occasion, and 
suitable to the persons of the twu speakers. 

ADDISON, 

The close of this divine colloquy (between the 
Father and the Son), with the hymn of Angels that 
follows, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 

7 ADDIS0N. 


CONVERT, PROSELYTE. 


CONVE RT, from the Latin converto, 
signifies changed to something in con- 


formity with the views of another. | 
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PROSELYTE, from the Greek mpc o9- 
Avrog and wpocepyopza:, signifies come 
over to the side of another. | 

_ Convert is more extensive in its sense 
and application than proselyte : convert 
in its full sense includes every change 
of opinion, without respect to the sub- 
ject; proselyte, in its original ‘applica- 
tion, denvted changes only from one re- 
ligious belief to another: there are 
many converts to particular doctrines 
of Christianity, and proselytes from the 
Pagan, Jewish, or Mahomedan, to the 
Christian faith ; but the word proselyte 
has since acquired an application 
which distinguishes it from convert. 
Conversion is a more voluntary act than 
proselytism ; it emanates entirely from 
the mind of the agent, independently of 
foreign influence ; it extends not merely 
to the abstract or speculative opinions 
of the individual, but to the whole cur- 
rent of his feelings and spring of his 
actions : it is the conversion of the heart 
and soul. Proselylism is an outward 
act, which need not extend beyond the 
conformity of one’s words and actions to 
a certain rule: convert is therefore 
always taken in a gvod sense; it bears 
on the face of it the stamp of sincerity : 
proselyte is a term of more ambiguous 
meaning; the proselyte is often the 
creature and tool of a party: there may 
be many proselytes where there are no 
converts. The conversion of a sinner 
is the work of God's grace, either by his 
special interposition, or by the ordinary 
influence of his Holy Word on the 
heart*; partisans are always anxious to 
make proselytes to their own party. 


A believer may be excused by the most hardened 
atheist for endeavouring to make him a cunveré, be- 
cause he does it with an eye to both their interests. 

ADDISON, 


False teachers commonly make use of base, and 
low, and temporal considerations, of little tricks and 
devices, to make disciples and gain pruselytes. 

TILLOTSON, 


TO CONVICT, DETECT. 


CONVICT, from the Latin convictus, 
participle of convinco to make manifest, 
signifies to make guilt clear. DE- 
TECT, from the Latin detectus, parti- 
ciple of detego, compounded of the pri- 
uncover or lay open guilt. 

A person is convicted by means of 
evidence; he is detected by means of 

éiar demonstration. One is convicted. 
of baying “been the perpetrator of some 
evil deed; one is detected in the very 


-vative de.and zego to cover, signifies to 


CONVICT. 


act of committing the deed. Whatever 
serves to prove the guilt of another is 
said to convtct, whether the conviction 
be by others or by one’s self: a man 
may be convtcted.in his own mind, as 
well as in the opinion of others, before 
a public tribunal, or by private indi- 
viduals ; detectton is confined to-the act 
of the individual, which is laid open to 
others. oe | 


Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
whicl: had escaped our notice, but beeause it shows 
us that we are known to others as well as ourselves. 

JoHNSON. 


Kvery member of society feels and acknowledges 
the necessity of derecting crimes. JOHNSON. 


TO CONVICT, CONVINCE, PERSUADE. 


To CONVICT (wv. To convict) is to 
satisfy a person of another's guilt or 
error. To CONVINCE is to satisfy 
the person himself of the truth or false- 
hood of a thing. : 

A person may be convicted of heresy, 
if it be proved to the satisfaction of 
others; he may be convinced that 
the opinion which he has held is here- 
tical. So a person may be convicted 
who is involuntarily convinced of his 
error, but he is convinced if he is made 
sensible of his error without any force 
on his own mind. One is convicted 
only of that which is false or bad, but 
one is convinced of that which is true 
as well as that which is false. The 
noun conviction is used in both the 
senses of convict and convince. 


When the Apostle, therefore, requireth ability to 
convict heretics, can we think he judgeth’ it un- 
lawful and not rather needful to use the principal 
instrument of their coavictivn, the light of reason ? 

Hooker. 


All my evasions vain, 

And reasonings, though through mazes, lead me still 
But to my own conviction. -” MILToN. 

What convinces binds; what per- 
suades attracts. We are convinced by 
arguments; it is the understanding 
which determines : we are persuaded by 
entreaties and personal influence ; it is 
the imagination or will which decides. 
Our conviction respects solely matters 
of belief or faith; our persuasion re- 
spects mattérs of belief or practice: we 
are convinced that a thing is true or 
false ; we are persuaded that it is either 
right or wrong, advantageous or the 
contrary. A person will have half 
effected a thing who is convinced that it 
is in his power to effect it; he will be 
easily persuaded to do that wh‘ch 
favours his own interests. 
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He (the critic) must endeavour to cenvtace the 
world that their favourite authors have more faults 
than they are aware of, and such as they have never 
suspec ' . Cowrzr. 


I should be glad if I could persuade him to write 
such another critique on anythingof mine; for when - 
he condemns any of my poems, he makes the world 
have a better opinivn of bien. Drypen 

Conviction respects our most im- 
portant duties; persuaston is applied to 
matters of indifference, or of temporary 
personal interest. The first step to true 
repentance is a thorough conviction of 
the enormity of sin. The cure of people's 
maladies is sometimes promoted to a 
surprising degree by their persuaston of 
the efficacy of the remedy. | 


Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false 
colours upon things, to call good evil and evil good, 
against the convictiun of their own acmaancr 

Wirt. 


From this period he considered his case as without 
cure, feeling those symptoms of internal decay 
which he was satisfied were beyond the reach of 
medicine: in this eerie he even apologized to 
his physician for the fruitless trouble he was giving 
him. CUMBERLAND. 

As conviction is the effect of substan- 
tial evidence, it is solid and permanent 
in its nature; it cannot be so easily 
changed and deceived: persuasion, de- 
pending on our feelings, 1s influenced by 
external objects, and exposed to various 
changes; it may vary both in the 
degree and in the object. Conviction 
answers in our minds to positive cer- 
tainty; persuasion answers to proba- 
bility. We ought to be convinced of 
the propriety of avoiding everything 
which can interfere with the order 
of society ; we may be persuaded of the 
truth of a person’s narrative or not, ac- 
cording to the representation made to 
us: we may be persuaded to pursue any 
study or lay it aside. 

When men have settled in themselves a conviction 
that there is nothing honourable which is not accom- 
panied with innocence; nothing mean but what has 
guilt in it; riches, pleasures, and honours, will easily 


lose their charms, if they stand between us and our 
integrity. STEXLE. 


Let the mind be possessed with the persuasion of 
immortal happiness annexed to the act, and there 
will be no want of candidates to struggle for the glo- 
rious prerogative. Cu MBERLAND. 

s 


CONVIVIAL, SOCIAL. 


CONVIVIAL, in Latin convivialte, 
from convivo to live together, signifies 
being entertained together.. SOCIAL, 
from socius a companion, signifies per- 
taining to company. | 
_ The prominent idea in convivial is 
that of sensual indulgence ; the promi- 
nent idea in soctaé is that of enjoyment 
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from an intercourse with society. Con- 
vivial is a species of the soctal; it is 
the social in matters of festivity. What 
is convivial is social, but what is socta/ 
is something more; the former is ex- 
celled by the latter as much as the 
body is excelled by themind. We speak 
of convivial meetings, convivial enjoy- 
ments, or the convivial board; but so- 
cial intercourse, social pleasure, soceal 
amusements, and the like. 


It is related by Carte, of the Duke of Ormond, 
that he used often to pass a night with Dryden, and 
those with whom Dryden consorted : who they were, 
Carte has not told, but certainly the convivial table 
at which Ormond sat was not surrounded with a ple- 
beian society. JoHNSON. 


Plato and Socrates shared many social hours with 
Aristophanes. CUMBERLAND. 


COOL, COLD, FRIGID. 


In the natural sense, COOL is simply 
the absence of warmth; COLD and 
FRIGID are positively contrary to 
warmth ; the former in regard to objects 
in general, the latter to moral objects: 
in the figurative sense the analogy is 
strictly preserved. Cool is used as it 
respects the passions and the affections ; 
cold only with regard to the affections ; 
Jrigid only in regard to the inclinations. 
With regard to the passions, cool desig- 
nates a freedom from agitation, which 
is a desirable quality. Coolness in a 
time of danger, and coolness in an 
argument, are alike commendable. As 
cool and cold respect the affections, the 
_ cool is opposed to the friendly, the cold 
to the warm-hearted, the frigid to the 
animated ; the former is but a degree of 
the latter. A reception is said to be 
cool; an embrace to be cold; a senti- 
ment frigid. Coolness is an enemy 
to social enjoyments ; coldness is an 
enemy to affection; frigidity destroys 
all force of character. Coolness is en- 
gendered by circumstances ; it supposes 
the prévious, existence of warmth ; cold- 
ness lies often in the temperament, or 
is engendered by habit; it is always 
something vicious; jrigtdity is occa- 
sional, and is always a defect. Trifling 
differences produce coolness sometimes 
between the best friends: trade some- 
times engenders a cold calculating 
temper in some minds: those who are 
remarkable for apathy will often express 
themselves with frigid indifference on 
the.most important-subjects, 


| The jealous man’s disease is of so malignant a 
Sature, teat it converts ail it takes into its own nou- 
rishment; A coud behaviour is interpreted as an in- 
atanee of aversion; a fond one raises his suspicions. 
es ie <2 _ . “&DpIson 


COPY. 


it 1s wondreus that a man can get over the natura, 
existence and possession of his own mind, so far as. 
to take delight either in paying or receiving cold and 
repeated civilities. STFELE. 


The religion of the moderns abounds in topics so 
incomparably noble and exalted, as might kindle 
the flames of genuine oratory in the most frigid and 
barren genius. HARTON, 


TO COPY, TRANSCRIBE, 


COPY, like the Latin capio, is probably 
derived from capio to take, in the sense 
of taking one thing from another, or 
taking the likeness ofa thing. TRANS- 
CRIBE, in Latin transcribo, that is 
trans over, and scribo to write, signifies 
literally to write over from something 
else, to make to pass over in writing 
from one paper or substance to the 
other. 

To copy respects the matter ; to frans- 
cribe respects simply the act of writing. 
What is copied must be taken immedi- 
ately from the original, with which it 
must exactly correspond ; what is ¢rans- 
cribed may, be taken from the copy, 
but not necessarily in an entire state. 
Things are copied for the sake of getting 
the contents ; they are often ¢ranscribed 
for the sake of clearness and fair writing. 
A copier should be very exact ; a trans- 
ertber should he a good writer. Law- 
yers copy deeds, and have them after- 
wards frequently transcribed as occa- 
sion requires. 


Aristotle tells us that the world is a copy or trans- 
eript of those ideas which are iu the mind of the 
First Being, and that those ideas which are in the 
mind of man are a transcript of the world. To this 
we may add that words are the transcript of those 
ideas which are in the mindof man, and that writing 
or printing is the transcript of words, ADDISON. 


COPY, MODEL, PATTERN, SPECIMEN. 


COPY, from the verb to copy (v. To 

copy), marks either the thing from which 
we copy or the thing copied. MODEL, 
in French modéle, Latin modulus a 
little mode or measure, signifies the 
thing that serves as a measure, or that 
is made after a measure. PATTERN, 
which is a variation of patron, from the 
Latin paironus, signifies the thing that 
directs. SPECIMEN, in Latin speci- 
men, from specio to behold, signifies what 
is looked at for the purpose of forming » 
one s judgment by it. . _ 
- A copy and a model imply either 
that which is copted or taken from some- 
thing, as when we speak of a copy in 
distinction from an original, and of 
making a modelof anything: 


When he first asked the elector’s leave for students 
t the pictures in the gallery, the prince re- 
fased; and the reason he assigned was, that those 
copies would be sold for originals. 

Sim JosHva REYNOLDs. 


The general officer received ns immediately with 
his usual civility, and showed us his topographical 
representation of the most mountainous part of 
Switzerland, which well deserves the accurate atten- 

. tion of the curious traveller. It is a model in relief. 

Coxe. 
Or they: imply that from which any 
thing is copied or taken, as to follow a 
copy, to choose a model. 
I shall desire, as I sendit in, two guinens fora 
sheet of copy. JOHNSON, 
Of these he chose five for his models, and mould- 
ing all the perfections of these beauties into one, he 
composed the picture of his goddess. BRYDONE. 
The term copy is applied to that 
which is delineated, as writings or pic- 
tures, which must be taken faithfully 
and literally ; the model to that which 
may be represented in wood or stone, 
and which serves as a guide. 


Let him first learn to write, after a copy, all the 
letters ia the vulgar alphabet. Hotpre. 


A fault it should be if some king should build his 
mansion-house by the mudel of Soldmon’s temple. 
Hooker. 


In application to other objects, a copy 
may be either that which is made or 
done in imitation, or it may be that 
which is imitated. 

Longinus has observed that the description of love 
in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all 
the circumstances which follow one another in such 


a hurry of seutiments, notwithstanding they appear 
repugnant to each other, are really such as happen 


in the frenzies of love. ADDISON. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war SHAKSPEARE. 


A model is that which may be used 
as a guide or rule. 

Socrates recommends to Alcibiades, as the model 
of his devotions, a short prayer which a Greek poet 
composed for the use of his friends. ADDISON. 

Pattern and specimen serve, like the 
model, to guide.or regulate, but differ in 
the nature of the objects; the patiern 
regards solely the outward form or colour 
of any thing that is made or manufac- 
tured, as the pattern of a carpet; a per- 
son fixes on having a thing according 
toa certain pattern; the specimen is 
any portion of a material which serves 
to show the quality of that of which it 
forms a part, as the specimen of a 
printed work; the value of things is 
estimated by the specimen. 

A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of 


stuff, he compares the pattern with the piece, and 
probably we bargain. Swirr. 


Several persons. have exhibited specimens of this 
ert before multitudes of behvlders. ADDISON. 
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In the moral application pattern re- 
spects the whole’ conduct or behaviour 
which may deserve imitation ; specimen 
only the detached parts by which a judg- 
ment may be formed of the whole: the 
female who devotes her whole time and 
attention to the management of. her 
family, and the education of her off- 
spring, is a patiern to those of her sex 
who depute the whole concern to others. 
A person gives but an unfortunate spe- 
cimen of his boasted sincerity who is 
found guilty of an evasion. 7 
Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary prince, 
whom he describes as 4 pattera for real ones, is al- 


ways celebrating the philanthropy or good nature of 
his hero. AppIson, 


We know nothing of the scanty jargon of our bar- 
barous ancestors; but we have specimens of our lan- 
guage when it began to be adapted to civil and 
religious purposes, and find it such as might naturally 
be expected, artless and simple. JoHNsoN, 


COQUET, JILT. 


THERE are many JILTS who become 
so from COQUETS, but one may be 
a coquet without being a jilt. Coquetry 
is contented with employing little arts 
to excite notice ; siltzmg extends to the 
violation of truth and honour, in order 
to awaken a passion which it afterwards 
disappoints. Vanity is the main spring 
by which coquets and gilts are impelled 
to action ; but the former indulges her 
propensity mostly at her own expense 
only, while the latter does no less injury 
to the peace of others than she does to 
her own reputation. The coquet makes 
a traffic of her own charms by seeking a 
multitude of admirers; the jz/t sports 
with the sacred passion of love, and 
barters it for the gratification of any 
selfish propensity. Coquetry is a fault 
which should be guarded against by 
every female as a snare to her own: hap- 
piness; jz/ting is a vice which cannot 
be practised without some depravity of 
the heart. 

The coqvette is indeed one degree towards the 
jit; but the heart of the former is bent upon admir- 
ing herself, and giving false hopes to her lovers: 
the latter is not contented to be extremely amiable, 


but she must add to that advantage a certain delight 
in being a turment to others, STFELE. 


CORNER, ANGLE. 


CORNER answers to the French 
coin and Greek ywsta, which signifies 
either a corner or a hidden place. 
ANGLE, in Latin angulus, comes in 
all probability from ayxcwyv the elbow. 

Corner properly implies the outer ex- 
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treme point of any solid body; angle, 


on the contrary, the inner extremity. 


produced by the meeting éf two right 
lines, or plane surfaces. _ hen speak- 
ing, therefore, of solid bodies, corner 
and angle may be both employed ; but 
in regard to simple right lines, or plane 
surfaces, the word angle only is appli- 
cable: in the former case a corner 1s 
produced by the meeting of the dif- 
ferent parts of a body, whether inwardly 
or outwardly; but an angle is produced 
by the meeting of two bodies ; inwardly 
one house has many corners ; two houses, 
or two walls at least, are requisite to 
make an angle. 


A bed was prepared for them in the corner of the 
yoom. GoLDsMITH. 


Jewellers grind their diamonds with many sides 
and angles, that their lustre may appear many ways. 
DeRHAM 
We likewise speak of a body making 
an angie by the direction which it takes, 
because such a course is equivalent to 
a right line; in that case the word 
corner could not be substituted. 


The arms of the cross taking a uew direction make 
a right angle with the beam. Burke. 


On the other hand, the word corner 
is often used for a place of secrecy or 
obscurity, agreeably to the derivation of 
the term. 


Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a corner 
than for a full light. Pops. 


CORPORAL, CORPOREAL, BODILY. 


CORPORAL, CORPOREAL, and 
BODILY, as their origin bespeaks, 
have all relation to the same object, the 
body ; but the two former are employed 
to signify relating or appertaining to 
the body, the latter to denote contain- 
‘ing or forming part of the body. Hence 
we say corporal punishment, bodily vi- 
gour or strength, corporeal substances ; 
the Godhead bodily, the corporeal frame, 
bodily exertion. Corporal is only em- 
ployed for the animal frame in its proper 
sense ; corporeal is used for animal sub- 
stance in an extended sense; hence we 
speak of corporal sufferance and cor- 
poreal agents. Corporeal is distin- 
guished from spiritual; 6odily from 
mental. It is impossible to represent 
Spiritual beings any other way than 
under a corporeal form; bodily pains, 
however severe, are frequently over- 
powered by mental pleasures. 

Bettesworth was eo little satisfied with this ac 

that hs publicly professed his resolution of 2 


. tions to evil, which arise from bodily appetites. 
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violent and curporal revenge, but the inhabitants of 
St. Patrick’s district. embodied themselves iu the 
Dean's (Swift's) defence. JonNson, 


When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exists.  Hueuwgs. 


The soul is beset with a numerous train of tempta- 
LAIR. 
CORPOREAL, MATERIAL. . 


CORPOREAL is properly a species 
of MATERIAL; whatever is corporeal 
is material, but not vice versa. Corpo- 
real respects animate bodies; material 
is used for every thing which can act 
on the senses, animate or inanimate. 
The world contains corporeal beings, 
and consists of material substances. 


Grant that corporeal is the human mind, 

It must have parts in infinitum join'd; 

And each of these must will, perceive, design, 

And draw confus’dly in a diffrent line. JENYNS. 


In the present material system in which we live, 
and where the objects that surround us are continu- 
ally exposed to the examination of our senses, how 
many things occur that are mysterious and unac- 
countable! Bua. 


CORPULENT, STOUT, LUSTY. 


CORPULENT, from corpus the body, 
signifies having fulness of body. 
STOUT, in Dutch s#oé#, is no doubt a 
variation ofthe German sfatig steady, 
SNe able to stand, solid, firm. 
LUSTY, in German, &c. lustig merry, 
cheerful, implies here a vigorous state 
of body. a 

Corpulent respects the fleshy state of 
the body ; stout respects also the state 
of the muscles and bones: corpulence 
is therefore an incidental property ; 
stoutness is a natural property: cor- 
pulence may come upon us according 
to circumstances; s/outness is the na- 
tural make of the body which is born 
with us. Corpulence and lustiness are. 
both occasioned by the state of the 
health; but the former may arise from 
disease, the latter is always the conse- 
quence of good health: corpulence con- 
sists of an undue proportion of fat; 
lustiness consists of a due and full pro- 
portion of all the solids in the body. 

Mallet’s stature was diminutive, bit he was regu- 
larly formed ; his appearance, till he grew corpulent, 


was agreeable, and he suffered it to want no redom- 

mendation that dress could give it. | JoHNsON 

Thouglr I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 

For in my “beh I never did apply 

Het and rebellious liquors to my blood. 

‘Saaksrxranx, 

Hence rose the Marsian and Sabellian race, 

Strong limb’d and stout, and to a a ahga rin 
a ; a SCEN, 


CORRECT. 


TO CORRECT, RECTIFY, REFORM. 


CORRECT (v. Ta amend) is more 
definite in its meaning, and more 
general in its application, than REC 
TIFY, which, from rectus and facio 
signifies simply to make right, or as it 
should be. 

To correct is an act of necessity or 
discretion ; to rectify, an act of discre- 
tion only. What is corrected is sub- 
stantially faulty; what is rectified may 
be faulty by accident or from inadver- 
tence. Faults in the execution are cor- 
rected ; mistakes are recizfied. 

I would not be thought to oppose the use ofa paint- 
er’s being readily able to express his ideas by sketch- 
ing. The further he can carry such designs the 
better. The evil to be apprehended is, his resting 


there and not currecting hem afterwards. 
Sir JosHua REyYNOLps. 


Some had read the manuscript, and rectified the 
inaccuracies. JOHNSON, 

They may likewise be applied to 
moral objects with a like distinction. 

I lust winter erected a court of justice forthe cor 


recting several enormities in dress and behaviour. 
P TATLER. 


A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 
fie.cencss of a party, of softening the envious, qniet- 
ing the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced. 

; ADDISON. 
To REFORM, from re again, and 
form, signifies to form again, or put 
into a new form ; it expresses, therefore, 
more than correct, which removes that 
which is faulty in a thing without alter- 
ing the thing itself. Correction may 
produce only a partial change, but what 
is reformed assumes a new form and 
becomes a new thing. 
’ Desire is corrected when there is a tenderness or 
admiration expressed which partakes of the passion. 
Licentious language has something brutal in it which 
disgraces humanity. STEELE, 


Indolence is one of those vices from which those 
whom it infects are seldom refurmed. JOHNSON, 


They are employed also in respect to 
public matters with a like distinction : 
abuses are corrected, the state is re- 
formed. | 

As abuses: might be corrected, as every crime of 
persous dues not infer a forfeiture with regard to 
communities, and as property, in that dark age, 
was not discovered to be a creature of prejudice, 
all those abuses were hardly thought sufficient 
ground for such a confiscation. Burxe. 


Edward and Henry, now the boast of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name, 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 

The Gauls subdued or property secur'd, | 
Ambition humbled, mighty cities stora’d, 


Or laws establish’d and the world refurm’d. Porx. 


_ CORRECT, ACCURATE. 


CORRECT is equivalent to corrected 
(v. To amend), or set to rights. AC- 
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VURATE (v. Accurate) signifies done 
with care, or by the application of care. 
Correct applies to that which is done ac- 
cording to rules which either a man pre- 
scribes to himself or are prescribed for 
him ; accurate to that which is done by 
the application of the mind or attention 
to an object: the result in both cases 
will be nearly the same; namely, that 
the thing will be as it ought or is 
intended to be, but there is a shade of 
difference in the meaning and applica- 
tion. What is done by the exercise of 
the judgment is said to be correct, as a 
correct style, a correct writer, a correct 
way of thinking; what is done by the 
effort of the individual is more pr8perly 
accurate, as accurate observations, an 
accurate survey, and the like. 

Sallust, the most elegant and correct of all the 
Latin historians, observes, that in his time. when 
the most formidable states of the world were sub- 
dued by the Romans, the republic sunk into those 


two opposite vices of a quite different nature, luxury 
and avarice. ADDISON. 


Those ancients who were the most accurate in 
their remarks on the genius and temper of mankind, 
have with great exactness allotted inclinations and 
objects of desire to every stage of life. STEELE, 


When applied to the same objects, 
correct is negative, it is opposed to in- 
correct or faulty; accurate is positive, 
it is opposed to zzaccurate ar loose: it is 
sufficient to be free from fault to be 
correct; it must contain every minute 
particular to be accurate: information 
is correct which contains nothing but 
facts ; it is accurate when it contains all 
the details of dates, persons, and cir- 
cumstances given accurately. 

Exact disposition, just thought, cvrrect elocution, 
polished numbers, may have been found in « thou- 


saud, but this poetical ire (in Homer), this vivida © 
vis animi in a very few. Porg. 


Ingenuous curiosity, and perhaps too the neces- 
sary investigation of her claims to the buronies of 
the family, led her to compile their history, an indus- 
trious and diffuse, although not always an accurate 
work, WHITAKER, 


CORRECTION, DISCIPLINE, PUNISH- 
MENT. 


As CORRECTION and DISCI- 
PLINE have commonly required PU- 
NISHMENT to render them eflica- 
cious, custom has affixed to them a- 
strong resemblance in their applica- 
tion, although they are distinguished 
from each other by obvious marks of dif- 
ference. The prominent idea in cor- 
rection (vy. To correct) is that of maki 
right what has been wrong. In désece- 
phine, from the Latin disciplina ani 
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disco to learn, the leading idea is that 
of instructing or regulating. In puntsh- 
ment, from the Latin punto and the 
Greek zen pain, the leading idea is 
that of inflicting pain. 

We remove an evil by correction ; we 
prevent it by discipline. Correction 
extends no further than to the correct- 
sng of particular faults; but discipline 
serves to train, guide, and instruct ge- 
nerally. 

Yet what can satire, grave or gay ? 


It may correct a foible, may chastise 
The freaks of fashion, regulate the dress. Cowrer. 


The imaginations of young men are of a roving 
nature, and their passions under no discipline or re- 
straint. ADDISON. 

When correction and discipline are 
taken in the sense of punishment, they 
mean punishment for the purpose of 
correction and discipline: puntshment, 
on the other hand, means the infliction 
of pain as the consequence of any par- 
ticular conduct. Correction and adis- 
cupline are personal acts, and mostly 
acts of authority. A parent inflicts 
correction, a master exercises dtsci- 
pline: punishment may either be in- 
flicted by persons or result from things : 
the want of proper discipline may be 
punished by insubordination. 

There was once that virtue in this commonwealth, 
that a bad citizen was thought to deserve a severer 


correction than the bitterest enemy. 
STEELE after CicERo, 


All evils natural are moral goods, 


All discipline indulgence on the whole. Youna, 


When by just vengeance impious mortals perish, 
The gods behold their punishment with pleasure. 
ADDISON. 


CORRESPONDENT, ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 


CORRESPONDENT, in French 
correspondant, from the Latin cum and 
respondeo to answer in unison or in 
uniformity. ANSWERABLE and 
SUITABLE, from answer and sutté, 
mark the quality or capacity of answer- 
ing or suiting. Correspondent sup- 
poses a greater agreement than answer- 
able, and unswerable requires a greater 
agreement than suztable. Things that 
correspond must be alike in size, shape, 
colour, and every minute particular; 
those that answer must be fitted for the 
same purpose; those that sust.must have 
nothing disproportionate or discordant. 
In the artificial dispositions of furni- 
ture, or all matters of art and ornament, 
it is of considerable importance to have 


some things made to correspond, so that. 


COST. 
they be placed in suitable directions to 


, answer to each other. 


In the moral application, actions are 
said not to correspond with professions ; 
the success of an undertaking does not 
answer the expectation; particular 
measures do not suzt the purpose of in- 
dividuals. . It ill corresponds with a 
profession of friendship to refuse assist- 
ance to a friend in the time of need: 
wild schemes undertaken without 
thought will never answer the expec- 
tations of the projectors; it never suzts 
the purpose of the selfish and greedy 
to contribute to the relief of the neces- 
sitous. 

As the attractive power in bodies is the most uni- 
versal principle which produceth innumerable effects. 
so the corresponding social appetite iu human souls 


is the great spring and source of moral actions. 
_ BERKELEY. 


All the features of the face and tones of the voice 
answer like strings upon musical instruments to the 
impressions made on them by the mind. Hvueues. 


When we consider the infinite power and wisdom 
of the M.ker, we have reason to think that itis sutt- 
able to the magnificent harmony of the universe, that 
the species of creatures should also by gentle degrees 
ascend upward from us. ADDISON. 


COST, EXPENSE, PRICE, CHARGE. 


COST, in German, &c. kost or kosten, 
signifies originally support, and, in an 
extended sense, what is given for sup- 
port. EXPENSE is compounded of 
ex and pense, in Latin pensus, participle 
of pendo to pay, signifying the thing 
paid or given out. PRICE, from the 
Latin pretium, and the Greek apyrioy, 
from zpacow to sell, signifies the thing 
given for what is bought. CHARGE, 
from to charge (v. To accuse), signifies 
the thing laid on as a charge. 

The cost is what a thing costs or what 
is to be laid out for it; the expense is 
that which a person actually lays out ; 
the price is that which a thing. may 
fetch or which it may be worth; the 
charge is that which a person or thing 
is charged with. Asa cost commonly 
comprehends an expense, the terms are 
on various occasions used indifferently 
for each other: we speak of countiny 
the cost or counting the expense of 
doing any thing; at a great cost or at a 
great expense: on the other hand, of 
doing a thing to one’s cost, of growing 
wise at other people’s expense. The. 
cost and the price have respect to the 
thing and its supposed value; the ez- 
pense and the charge depend on tne 
option of the persons. The cost of a 
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thing must precede the price, and the 
expense rust succeed the charge: we 
can never set a price on any thing until 
we have ascertained what it has cost us ; 
nor can we know or defray the expense 
until the charge be made. There may, 
however, frequently be a price where 
there is no cost, and vice versa; there 
may also be an expense where there is 
no charge ; but there cannot be a charge 
without an expense : what costs nothing 
sometimes fetches a high price; and 
other things cannot obtain a price equal 
to the first cost. Expenses vary with 
modes of living and men’s desires; 
whoever wants much, or wants that 
which is not easily obtained, will have 
many expenses to defray; when the 
charges are exorbitant, the expenses 
must necessarily bear a proportion. 


The real patriot bears his private wrongs, 
Rather than right them at the public cust. 


What else do we learn from this note? 
more expense is incurred by a nation, 
money will be required to defray it, 

He that saw 
His patrimonial timber cast its leaf, 
Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 


BEwLeER. 


That the 
the more 
Burke. 


CowPer. 


The lands of the noblesse are still under the load 
of the greater part of the old feudal charges. 


Burke, 
Between the epithets costly and ez- 
pensive there is the same distinction. 
Whatever is costly is naturally expen- 
sive, but not vice versd. Articles of 
furniture, of luxury, or indulgence, are 
costly, either from their variety or their 
intrinsic value; every thing is expen- 
sive which is attended with much ez- 
pense, whether of little or great value. 
Jewels are costly; travelling 1s erpen- 
sive. The costly treasures of the East 
are imported into Europe for the grati- 
fication of those who cannot be con- 
tented with the produce of their native 
soil: those who indulge themselves in 
such expensive pleasures often lay up 
in store for themselves much sorrow 
and repentance in the time to eome. 


Menalcas ordered him to be stripped of his costly 
robes, and to be clad in a russet weed, ADDI80N. 


Whoever doubted that war is erpenstve and peace 


desirable ? Burke. 


In the moral acceptation, the attain- 
ment of an object is said to cost much 
pains; a thing is persisted in at the 
expense of health, of honour, or of life. 
‘The sacrifice of a man’s quiet is the 
price which he must pay for the grati- 
fication of his ambition. 
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And she, once mistress of the realms around, 

Now scattered wide, and nowhere to be found, 

As soon shail rise and reascend the throne 

By native power and energy her own, 

As Nature, at her own peculiar cost, 

Restore to man the glories he has lust, CowPeR. 


If ease and politeness be only attainable at the 
expense of sincerity in the men, and chastity in the 
women, I flatter myself there are few of my readers 
whe would not think the purchase made at tou high 
a price. ABERCROMBY. 


Duration gives importance—swells the price. 
‘An angel, if a creature of a day, 
What would he be? A trifle of no weight. 


Would a man build for eternity, that is, in other 
words, would he he saved, let him consider with 
himself what charges he is willing to be at, that he 
may be so. Sours 


Youna, 


TO COVER, HIDE. 


COVER, in French couvrir, Italian 
cuprtre, Latin cooperto, compounded of 
co, con, or cum, and operto to conceal 
thoroughly or by covering. HIDE, ». 
To conceal. 

Cover is to Aide as the means to the 
end: we commonly hide by covering ; 
but we may easily cuver without hiding, 
as also Aide without covering. The 
ruling idea in the word cover is that of 
throwing or putting something over a 
body: in the word Aide is that of keep- 
ing carefully to ones self, from the ob- 
servation of others. In most civilized 
countries it is common to cover the 
head: in the Eastern countries females 
commonly wear veils to Aide the face. 

Durkness profound 
Covered the abyss. 
Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness. MILTon. 

Cover sometimes, particularly in the 
moral application, signifies to conceal ; 
but in that case it denotes the manner 
of concealing, namely, by overspreading ; 
but Aide denotes either the intention or 
desire to conceal, or the concealing what 
ought not to be seen. 


Specious names are lent to cover vice. 


He that has light within his own clear breast 

May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that Aides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. Miron, 


MILTON 


SPECTATOR, 


COVER, SHELTER, SCREEN. 


COVER properly denotes what serves 
as a cover, and in the literal sense of 
the verb from which it is derived (v. To 
cover). SHELTER, like the word 
shield, 11 German schild, comes ‘from 
the old German schelen ‘to cover, 
SCREEN, from the Latin secerno, sig- 
nifies to keep off or apart. ee 
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Cover is literally applied to many par- 
ticular things which are employed in 
covering ; but in the general sense 
which makes it analogous to the other 
terms, it includes the idea of concealing : 
shelter comprehends that of protecting 
from some immediate or impending evil : 
screen includes that of warding off some 
trouble. A cover always supposes 
something which can extend over the 
whole surface of a body; a shelter or 
a screen may merely interpose to a’ suf- 
ficient extent to serve the intended pur- 
‘pose. Military operations are some- 
times carried on under cover of the 
night ; a bay is a convenient shelter for 
vessels against the violence of the 
winds ; a chair may be used as a screen 
to prevent the violent action of the heat 
or the external air. 

Like princes unconfess’d in foreign courts, 
Who travel under cover, death assumes 


The name and look of life, and dwells among us. 
Youne. 


A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather. GoLDsMITH. 
Were moon and stars for villains only made, 

To guide yet screen them with tenebrious light? 
Youna, 
In the moral sense, a fair reputation 
is sometimes made the cover for the 
commission of gross irregularities in 
secret. Whena person feels himself 
unable to withstand the attacks of his 
enemies, he seeks a shelter under the 
sanction and authority of a great name. 
Bad men sometimes use wealth and 
power to screen them from the punish- 

ment which is due to their offences. 


There are persons who cover their own rudeness 
by calling their conduct honest bluntness. 
RIcHARDSON, 


When on a bed of straw we sink together, 
And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads, 
Wilt thon then talk to me thus? 
Thus hush my cares, and shelter me with love? 
: Orway. 


It is frequent for men to adjudge that in an art 
impossible, which they find that art does not effect ; 
by which means they screen indolence and ignorance 
from the reproach they merit. Bacon. 


COVETOUSNESS, CUPIDITY, AVARICE. 


abe ee a th and 
cuptdo to desire, signifies having a 
fea. . CUPIDITY is. a more crate: 
diate derivative from the Latin, signi- 
fying the same thing. AVARICE, v. 
Avaricious. | 

All-these terms are employed to ex- 
preas an illicit desire after objects of 


gratification ; but covetousness is applied 
to property in general, or to whatever is 


COUNTENANCE. 


valuable; cupidity and avarice only te 
money or possessions. A child may 
display its covefousness in regard to the 
playthings which fall in its way ; a man 
shows his cuptdztty in regard to the 
gains that fall in his way; we should, 
therefore, be careful to check a covetous 
disposition “in early life, lest it show 
itself in the more hateful character of 
cupidity in advanced years. Covetous- 
ness is the natural disposition for having 
or getting; cupidtty is the acquired 
disposition. As the love of appropri- 
ation isan innate characteristic in man, 
that of accumulating or wanting to ac- 
cumulate, which constitutes covetous- 
ness, will show itself, in some persons, 
among the first indications of character : 
where the prospect of amassing great 
wealth is set before a man, as in the 
case of a governor of a distant province, 
it will evince great virtue in him if his 
cupidity be not excited. The covetous 
man seeks to add to what he has; the 
avaricious man only strives to retain 
what he has: the covetous man sacri- 
fices others to indulge himself; the 
avaricious man will sometimes sacri- 
fice himself to indulge others ; for gene- 
rosity, which is opposed to covetousness, 
is sometimes associated with avarice. 


Nothing lies on our hands with such uneasiness as 
time. Wretched and thoughtless creatures! In the 
only place where covetousness were a virtue, we turn 
prodigals. ADDISON. 

At last Swift’s avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindness: he would refuse (his friends) a bottle of 
wine, . JOHNSON, 

If prescription be once shaken, no species of pro- 
perty is secure, when it once becomes an object large 
enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent ne 

URKE. 


k. 


TO COUNTENANCE, SANCTION, 
SUPPORT. 
COUNTENANCE signifies to keep 


in countenance. SANCTION, in 
French sanciton, Latin sanctto, from 


“sanctus sacred, signifies to ratify a 


decree or ordinance; in an extended 
sense to make anything binding, SU P- 
PORT, in French supporter, Latin sup- 
porto, compounded of sup or sub and 
porto to bear, signifies to bear from un- 
derneath, to bear up. | 
Persons are countenanced ; things are 
sancttoned ; persons or things are sup- 
ported: persons are. counienanced in 
their proceedings by the apparent ap- 
probation of others ;“tmeasures are sanc- 
tioned by the consent or approbation of 
others who have due authority; mea- 
sures or persons are supported by every 


COUNTRYMAN. 


means which may forward the object. 


There jis most. of encouragement in. 


countenancing ; it consists of some out- 
ward demonstration of regard or good 
will towards the person: there is most 
of authority in sanctioning; it is the 
lending of a name, an authority, or an 
influence, in order to strengthen and 
confirm the thing: there is most of as- 
sistance and co-operation in support ; it 
is the employment of means to an end. 
Superiors only can countenance or 
sanction ; persons in all conditions may 
support: those who countenance evil- 
doers give a sanction to their evil deeds ; 
those who suppori either an individual 
or a cause ought to be satistied that they 
are entitled to support. 
A good man acts with a vigour and suffers with a 


patience more than human, when he believes him- 
self countenanced by the Almighty. Buair. 


Men of the greatest sense are always diffident of 
their private judgment, until it receives a sanction 
from the public. ADDI8UN. 


The apparent insufficiency of every individual to 
his own happiness or safety compels us to seek from 
one another assistance and suppurt. JOHNSON. 


COUNTRYMAN, PEASANT, SWAIN, 
HIND, RUSTIC, CLOWN. 


COUNTRYMAN, that is a man 
of the country, or one belonging to the 
country, is the general term applicable 
to all inhabiting the country, in dis- 
tinction from atownsman. PEASANT, 
in French paysan, from pays, is em- 
ployed in the same sense for any coun- 
tryman among the inhabitants of the 
Continent, and is in consequence used 
in poetry or the ake style for a coun- 
tryman. SWAIN in the Saxon sig- 
nified a labourer, but it has acquired, 

‘from its use in poetry, the higher signi- 
fication of a shepherd, or husbandman. 
HIND may, in all probability, signify 
one who is in the background, an in- 
ferior. RUSTIC, from rus the coun- 
try, signifies one born and bred in the 
country. CLOWN, contracted from 
colonus a husbandman, signifies of 
course a menial in the country. 

All these terms are employed as 
epithets to persons, and principally to 
such as live in the couniry: the terms 
counirymen and peasant are taken in 
an indifferent sense, and may compre- 
hend persons of different. descriptions ; 
they designate nothing more than 
habitual residence in the country: the 
other terms are employed for the 
tower orders of countrymen, but with 
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collateral ideas favourable or unfavyour- 
able annexed to them: strain; hind, 
both convey the idea of innocence in'a 
humble station, and are therefore 
always employed in poetry in a good 
sense: the rustic and céown both con- 
vey the idea of that uncouth rudeness: 
and ignorance which is in reality found 
among the lowest orders of countrymen. 

Though, considering my former condition, I may 
now be called a cuuntryman, yet you cannot call 
me a rustic (as you would imply in your letter) as 


long as I live in so civil and noble a family. 
Howruv. 


If by the poor measures and proportions of a man 
we may take an estimate of this great action (our 
Saviour’s comiug in the flesh), we shall quickly find 
how irksome it is to flesh and blood “ to have been 
happy,” to descend some steps lower, to exchange 
the estate of a prince for that of a peasant. Souru. 


As thus the snows arise, and foul and flerce 
A)l winter drives along the darkeu’d uir, 
In his own luose revolving fields the swain 


Disastered stands. THoMson, 


The lab’ring hind his oxen shall disjoin. Drypew. 


In arguing too the parson own'd his skill, 

For e’en though vanquish’d he could argue still; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaz’'d the gazing rustics rang’d around, 


Th’ astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest, 
By the hard hand of unrelenting cluwns 


Robb’d. Tomson. 


COUPLE, PAIR, BRACE. 


COUPLE, in French couple, comes 
from the Latin copulo to join or tie 
together, copula, in Hebrew cabel a 
rope or a shackle, signifying things tied 
together; and as two things are with 
most convenience bound together, it has* 
by custom been confined to this number. 
PAIR, in French pare, Latin par 
equal, signifies things that are equal, 
which can with propriety be said only 
of two things with regard to each other. 
BRACE, from the French bras arm, 
signifies things locked together after 
the manner of the folded arms, which 
on that account are confined to the 
number of two. 

From the above illustration of these 
terms, it is clear that the number of 
two, which is included in all of them, is, 
with regard to the first, entirely arbi- 
trary; that with regard to the second, 
it arises from the nature of the junc- 
tion; and with regard to the third, it 
arises altogether from the nature of the 
objects: couples and braces are made 
by coupling and bracing; patrs are 
either so of themselves, or are made so 
by others: couples and braces always 
require a junction in order to make 
them complete; patrs require similarity 
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only to make them what they are: cou- 
ples are joined by a foreign tie; even 
the being in company is sufficient to 
make a couple; braces are produced by 
a close junction, or what is supposed to 
be so, which requires them to go to- 
gether. Couple is applied to objects 
generally, 

In the midst of these sorrows which I had in my 
heart, methought there passed by me a couple of 
coaches. with purple liveries. ADDISON, 

Pair is applied to things that natu- 
rally go in patrs. 

Six wings he wore, to shade 

His lineaments divine; the puir that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament. MILTON, 

Brace is applied to particular things 
either themselves joined together or 
serving to join others together ; as birds 
that are shot and are usually linked 
together are termed a brace; whence in 
poetry the term is applied to animals 
or other objects in a close state of junc- 
tion. 
First hunter then, pursued a gentle brace, 
Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind. MuLTon. 

Couple is applied to persons of dif- 
ferent sex who are bound to each other 
by the ties of affection or by the mar- 
riage tie. 


' Scarce any couple comes together, but their nup- 


ed in the newspaper with encumiums 


tials are dec 
JOHNSON. 


on each party. 

Pair is also applied to persons simi- 
larly situated, but refers more to the 
moral tie from similarity of feeling ; 
whence the newly-married couple is in 
ordinary.discourse called the happy pat. 
Your fortune, happy pair, already made, 
Leaves you no farther wish. 

Pair is applied to persons in no other 
connexion, and brace never except in 
the burlesque style. 

Dear Sheridan! a gentle pair 
Of Gaulstown lads (for such they are), 


Besides a brace of grave divines, 
Adore the smoothness of your lines. 


DRYDEN. 


SwIirt. 


COURAGE, FORTITUDE, RESOLU- 
TION. 


COURAGE, v. Bravery. FORTI- 
TUDE, ia French fortitude, Latin 
fortitudo, is. the abstract noun from 
fortis strong. RESOLUTION, from 
the verb resolve, marks the act of re- 
solving, or the state of being resolved. 
Courage respects .action, foritiude 
respects passion: a man has courage 
to meet danger, and foritiude to endure 
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pain. Courage is that power ot the 
mind which bears up against the evil 
that 1s in prospect; furté¢ude is that — 


power which endures the pain that is 


felt: the man of courage goes with the 
same coolness to the mouth of the 
cannon, as the man of fortitude under- 
goes the amputation of a limb. Ho- 
ratius Cocles displayed his courage in 
defending a bridge against the whole | 
army of the Etruscans: Caius Mutius 
displayed no less fortitude when he 
thrust his hand into the fire in the pre- 
sence of King Porsena, and awed him 
as much by his language as his action. 

Courage seems to be more of a manly 
virtue: fortitude is more distinguishable 
as a feminine virtue: the former is at 
least most adapted to the male sex, 
who are called upon to act, and the 
latter to the females, who are obliged 
to endure: a man without courage 
would be as ill prepared to discharge 
his duty in his intercourse with the 
world, as a woman without furtitude 
would be to support herself under the 
complicated trials of body and mind 
with which she is liable to be assailed. 

What can be more honourable than to have cow- 


rage enough to execute the commands of reason and 
con: cience ? CoLuiEr. 


With wonted fortitude she bore the smart, 
And not a groan confess'd her burning heart. Gav. 
Resolution is a minor species of cou- 
rage, or it is courage in the minor 
concerns of life: courage comprehends — 
under it a spirit to advance; resolution 
simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to bear down all 
the obstacles which oppose themselves 
to us; werequire resolution not to yield 
to the first difficulties that offer. 


Depending more upon his courage than strength, 
he had a great mind to venture into the midst of the 
enemy's fleet. : CAMDEN, 


The unusual extension of my muscles on this 
occasion mude my face uche to such a deyree, that 
nothing but an invincible resolution and perseverance 
could have prevented me from falling back to my 






mouosy liables. 


COURSE, RACE, PASSAGE. 


COURSE, from curro to run, signi- 
fies either the act of running, or the 
space run over. RACE, from rus, 
signifies the same act. PASSAGE, 
from to pass, signifies either the act. of 
passing or the space-passed over,’ - 

Course and race as acts imply the 
act of walking or running; passage the- 
act of passing or going generally: as 


CRIMINAL. 
ares 
The forr - 
latter “ue course, to win the race, to 
_.."108t In the passage. The course in 
this case may be the act of one alone; 
the race is always the act of one in 
competition with others.. 
Him neither rocks can crush, nor steel can wound, 
When Ajax fell not on th’ ensanguined ground; 


In standing fight he mates Achilles’ force, 


Excell’d alone in swiftness in the course. Pope. 


The moment before starting, the street appeared 
full of people; nor did we conceive how the race 
could possibly be performed. BRyDoNE, 


Between his shoulders piere’d the following dart, 
And held its passage through the panting heart. 
Pore. 
In the sense of the space gone over, 
course is to be compared with passage 
in the proper application, and with race 
in the improper. The course is the 
direction taken er chosen by any object, 
and applies to persons or things per- 
sonified ; as a person pursues a course. 
So Mars omnipotent invades the plain 
‘The wide destroyer of the race of man); 
‘Yerror, his best loved son, attends his cuurse, 


Armd with stern boldness, aud enormous force. 
Pore, 


Or a river takes a course. 


But if with bays and dams they stiive to foree 
‘His channel] to a new and narrow course, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells. 
DENHaM. 
Passage is the way either through or 
over an object, and applies only to in- 
_ animate objects. 
Direct against which open’d from beneath, 
Just o’er the blissful seat of paradise, 
A passage down to earth, a pussage wide. 
Course, in the moral application, 
signifies the direction taken in the busi- 
ness of life; as to pursue a right or 
wrong course. : 


At the first fatal opening of this contest, the wisest 
cuurse seemed to be to put an end as soonas possible 
to the immediate causes of the dispute. BURKE. 

The race is that course of life which 
a person is supposed fo run with others 
towards a certain object. It is used 
mostly in the spiritual sense. 
Remote from towns he rau his godly race, 


Nor e’er hadthanged, nor wished tu change his place. 
GOLDSMITH, 


MILTon, 


_ COURTEOUS, COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 


- COURTEOUS, from court, denotes 
properly belonging to a court, and by a 
natural extension of the sense, suitable 
to a court. COMPLAISANT, v. Com- 
plarsance. . 


_ Courteous in one respect compre- 


hends in it more than complatsant ; it. 
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includes the manner as well as the 
action ; it is, properly speaking, polished . 
complaisance: on the other hand, com- 
plaisance includes more of the disposition 
in it than courteousness; it has less of 
the polish, but more of the reality of 
kindness. Courteousness displays itself 
in the address and manners; complat- 
sance in direct good offices: courteous- 
mess is practised between strangers ; 
complaisance among friends. 

His business was to be indiscriminately courteous 
and obsequious to all men, to appear much abroad 


aud in public places, tu increase his acquaintance, 
Hawkins. 


To comply with the notions of mankind is in some 
desree the duty of a social being, because by com- 
pliance only he can please, and by pleasing only he 
can become useful; but as the end is not to be lost 
tor the sake of the means, we are not to give up vir- 
tue for complaisance. JOHNSON. 


COURTLY, though derived from the 
same word as courteous, is in some 
degree opposed to it in point of sense ; 
it denotes a likeness to a court, but not 
a likeness which is favorable: courtly 
is to courteous as the form to the reality ; 
the courtly consists of the exterior only, 
the latter of the exterior combined with 
the spirit; the former therefore seems 
to convey the idea of insincerity when 
contrasted with the latter, which must 
necessarily ‘suppose the contrary: a 
courtly demeanour, or a courtier-like 
demeanour, may be suitable on certain 
occasions ; but a courteous demeanour 
is always desirable. 

We cannvot omit to observe this cuurtly (shall I 
call it?) or good quality in him, that he was courteous 
and did seem to study to oblige. SrRyrs. 

Courtly may likewise be employed in 
relation to things, as belonging to a 
court ; but courteous has always respect 
to persons: we may speak of a courtly 
style, or courtly grandeur; but we 
always speak of courteous behaviour, 
courteous language, and the like. 

Yes, I know 
He had a troublesome old-fashion’d way a 


Of shocking courtly ears with horrid truth. 
THOMWN 


CREDIT, FAVOR, INFLUENCE. 
CREDIT, from the Latin creditus, 


participle of credo to believe or trust, 


marks the state of being believed or 
trusted. FAVOR, from the Latin 
faveo, and probably favus a honey- 
comb, marks an agreeable or pleasant 
state of feeling towards an object. IN 
FLUENCE, in French tufluence, Latin 
influeniia, from influo to flow upon, 
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marks the state or power of acting upon 
any object so as to direct or move it. 
These terms mark the state we stand 
in with regard to others as flowing out 
of their sentiments towards ourselves: 
credtt arises out of esteem; favor out 
of good-will or affection ; influence out 
of either credit or favor, or external 
circumstances: credit depends alto- 
gether on personal merit, real or sup- 
posed; favor may depend on the 
caprice of him who bestows it. The 
credit which we have with others is 
marked by their confidence in our judg- 
ment; by their disposition to submit to 
our decisions ; by their reliance on our 
veracity, or assent to our opinions. the 
favor we have with others is marked by 
their readiness to comply with our 
wishes; their subserviency to our views ; 
attachment to our society: men of 
talent are ambitious to gain credit with 
their sovereigns by the superiority of 
their counsel : weak men or men of or- 
dinary powers are contented with being 
the favorites of princes, and enjoying 
their patronage and protection. Credit 
redounds to the honor of the individual, 
and stimulates him to noble exertions ; 
itis beneficial in its results to all man- 
kind, individually or collectively : favor 
redounds to the personal advantage, the 
selfish gratification of the individual ; it 
is apt to inflame pride and provoke 
jealousy. 


No man had credit enough with him to corrupt 
him in point of loyalty to the king, whilst he thought 
himself wise enough to know what treason was. 
CLARENDON. 

1 have not the least purpose of undervaluing his 
good parts and qualities when I say that his first 
introduction into favour was solely from the hand- 
sumeness of his person. CLARENDON. 


Credit and favor are the gifts of 
others ; influence is a possession which 
we derive from circumstances. there 
will always be znfluence where there is 
credtt or favor, but it may exist inde- 
pendently of either : we have cred#t and 
Javor for ourselves ; we exert influence 
over others: credit and favor serve 
one’s own purposes ; influence is em- 
ployed in directing others: weak people 
easily give their credit, or bestow their 
Javor, by which an tnjfluence is gained 
over them to bend them to the will of 
others ; the tnfluence itself may be good 
or bad, according to the views of the 
person by whom it is exerted. 


‘Trath ifself shall lose its credit, if delivered by a 


"person that has uone, Sours. 


_COURSE. 
nah ah 


Halifax, thinking this a lucky oppo.) 
curing immortality, made some advances exil 
and some overtures of advantage to Pope, which “u- . 
seems to have received with sullen coldness. 

JOHNSON. 


What motive could induce Murray to murder a 
prince without capacity, without followers, without 
influence over the nobles, whom the queen; by her 
neglect, had reduced to the lowest state of contempt? 

RosBERTSON, 


acd 


CRIME, VICE, SIN. 


CRIME, in Latin crimen, Greek 
cptpa, signifies a judgment, sentence, 
or punishment; and also the cause of 
the sentence or punishment, in which 
latter sense it is here taken. VICE, in 
Latin vitium, from vito to avoid, signi- 
fies that which ought to be avoided. 
SIN, in Saxon synne, Swedish synd, 
German sunde, old German sunita, sunto, 
&c., like the Latin sontes, Greek owrne, 
from ow to hurt, signifies the thing 
that hurts; s2z being of all things the 
most hurtful. 

A crime is a social offence; a vice is 
a personal offence: every action which 
does injury to others, either individually 
or collectively, is a crime; that which 
does injury to ourselves is a vice. 
Crime consists in a violation of human 
laws; vice in a violation of the moral 
law ; siz in a violation of the Divine 
law: sin, therefore, comprehends both 
crime and vice; but there are many sins 
which are not crimes.nor vices : crimes 
are tried before a human court, and 
punished agreeably to the sentence of 
the judge ; vices and sizs are brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience ; 
the former are punished in this world, 
the latter will be punished in the world 
to come, by the sentence of the Al- 
mighty: treason is one of the most 
atrocious cremes; drunkenness one of 
the most dreadful vices ; religious - hy- 
pocrisy one of the most heinous szns. 

The most ignorant heathen knows and feels that, 
when he has committed an unjust or cruel action, he 


has committed a crime and deserves punishment 
Buatr. 


If a man makes his vices public, though they be 
such as seem principally to affect himself (as drunk- 
enness or the like), they then become, by the bad 
example they set, of pernicious effects to society. 

HRLACKSTONE. 


Every single gross act of sia is much the same 
thing to the conscience that a great blow or fall is ta 
the head; it stuns and bereaves it of all use of its 
senses for a time. Soura. 


CRIME, MISDEMEANOR. 


CRIME, v. Crime. MISDEMEAN.- 
OR signifies literally a wrong demeanor 


CRIMINAL. 


- The former of these terms is to the 
latter as the geniis to the species: a 
misdemeanor is in the technical sense 
a minorcrime. Housebreaking is under 
all circumstances a crime; but shop- 
lifting or pilfering amounts only to a 
misdemeanor. Corporal punishments 
are most commonly annexed to crimes ; 
pecuniary punishments frequently to 
misdemeanors. In the vulgar use of 
these terms, misdemeanor is moreover 
distinguished from crzme by not always 
signifying a violation of public law, but 
only of private morals; in which sense 
the former term implies what is done 
against the state, and the latter that 
which offends individuals or small com- 
munities. : 

No crime of thine our present sufferings draws, 


Not thou, but Heaven's disposing will the cca 
OPE. 


I meution this for the sake of several rural squires, 
whose reading does not rise so high as to “‘ the pre- 
sent state of England,” and who are often apt to usurp 
that precedency which by the laws of their country 
is notdue to them, Their want of learning, which 
has planted them in this station, may in some mea- 
sure excuse their misdemeanor. ADDISON. 


CRIMINAL, GUILTY. | 


CRIMINAL, from crime, signifies 
belonging or relating to a crime. 
GUILTY, from guztt, signifies having 
guilt: guilt comes from the German 
gelten to pay, and gelt a fine, debt. 

Criminal respects the character of 
the offence; guzdty respects the fact of 
committing the offence. The crimi- 
nality of a person is estimated by all 
the circumstances of his conduct which 
present themselves to observation ; his 
guilt requires to be proved by evidence. 
The criminality is not a matter of in- 
quiry, but of judgment; the guzlt is 
often doubtful, if not positively con- 
cealed. The higher the'rank of a person, 
the greater his criminality if he does 
not observe an upright and irreproach- 
able conduct: where a number of indi- 
viduals are concerned in any unlawful 
proceeding, the difficulty of attaching 
the gutlé to the real offender is greatly 
increased. 7 

However criminal they may be with regard to 
society in general, yet with respect to one another, 
and toevery person to whom they have once pro- 


fessed it, they have ever maintained the most un- 
shaken fidelity. BrypDone. 


Guilt hears appall'd with deeply troubled thought; 

And yet not always on the guilty head 

Descends the fated flash. _ THomson. 
_ Criminal may be applied as an epithet 

aither to the person or that which is 
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personal; gurliy is properly applied 
only to the person: a person, or his 
actions, looks, thoughts, intentions, may 
be criminal: the person himself is 
uilty of whatever he actually commits. 
hat is criminal is against good 
morals; but a person may be guilty of 
trivial errors in indifferent matters. — 
True modesty avoids every thing that is crimmal ; 


false modesty every thing that is unfashionab!e. 
ADDISON. 


It is his praise that he is never guilty of those 
fauits asa writer which he lays to the charge of 
others. Cowrer, 


CRIMINAL, CULPRIT, MALEFACTOR, 
FELON, CONVICT. | 


ALL these terms are employed for a 
public offender; but the first conveys 
no more than this general idea; whilst 
the others comprehend some accessor 
idea in their signification. CRIMINAL 
(v. Criminal, guilty) isa general term, 
and the rest are properly species of 
criminals. CULPRIT, from the Latin 
culpa and prehensus taken in a fault, 
signifies the criminal who is directly 
charged with his offence.’ MALE- 
FACTOR, compounded of the Latin 
terms male and factor, signifies an evil- 
doer, that is, one who does evil, in 
distinction from him who does good. 
FELON, from felony, in Latin jfelonia 
a capital crime, comes cither from the 
Greek @gnAworc an imposture, because 
fraud and villany are the prominent 
features of every capital offence, or from 
Sel gall, to denote the malignity of the 
offence. CONVICT, in Latin convictus, 
participle of convenco to convince or 
prove, signifies one proved or found 
guilty. 

When we wish to speak in general of 
those who by offences against the laws 


‘or regulations of society have exposed 


themselves to punishment, we denomi- 
nate them criminals: when we consider 
them as already brought before a tri- 
bunal, we call them culprits: when we 
consider them in regard to the moral 
turpitude of their character, as the pro- 
moters of evil rather than of good, we 
entitle them malefactors : when we con-. 
sider them as offending by the grosser 
violations of the law, they are termed 
Jelons: when we consider them as 
already under the sentence of the law, 
we denominate them convicts. Ths 
punishments inflicted on ‘criminals vary 
according to the nature of their crimes 
and the spirit of the laws by which they 
32 
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are judged: a guilty conscience will 
give a man the air of a culprié in the 
presence of those who have not authority 
to be either his accusers or Judges; it 
gratified the malice of the Jews to cause 
our blessed Saviour to be crucified be- 
tween two malefactors: it is an im- 
portant regulation in the internal eco- 
nomy of a prison to have /feluns kept 
distinct from each other, particularly if 
their crimes are of an atrocious nature: 
it has not unfrequently happened, that 
when the sentence of the law has placed 
convicts in the lowest state of degrada- 
tion, their characters have undergone 
so entire a reformation as to enable 
them to attain a higher pitch of eleva- 
tion than they had ever enjoyed before. 


If I attack the vicious, I shall only set upon them 
in a body, and will not be provoked, by the worst 
usage I can recéive from others, to make an example 
of any particular crimizal. ADDISON. 
The jery then withdrew a moment, 

As ifon weighty poiuts to comment, 
And, right or wrung, resolv'd to save her, 
They gave a verdict in her favour. 

The culprit, by escape grown bold, 
Pilfers alike from youug and old. 


For this the malefactor goat was laid 
On Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. 


Moore. 


DrypDeEn. 


He (Earl Ferrers) expressed some displeasure at 
»deing executed as a common felun, expused to the 
eyes of such a multitude. SMOLLET. 


Attendance none shall need, nor train, where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judged ; 
Those two: the third best absent is condemn‘d 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law ; 


Conviction to the serpent nove belongs. MILToN. 


CRITERION, STANDARD. 


CRITERION, in Greek xpirnypioy 
from xpiyw to judge, signifies the mark 
or rule by which one may judge. 
STANDARD, from the verb to stand, 
signifies the point at which one must 
stund, or beyond which one must not go. 

The crtierton is employed only in 
matters of judgment; the standard is 
used in the ordinary concerns of life. 
The former serves for determining the 
characters and qualities of things; the 
latter for defining quantity and mea- 
sure. The language and manners of a 
person are the best cretervon for form- 
ing an estimate of his station and edu- 
cation. In order to produce a uniformity 
in the mercantile transactions of man- 
kind one with another, it is the custom 
of government to fix a certain standard 
for the regulation of coins, weights, and 
measures. 

But bave we then no Jaw besides our will, 
No just criteriga ix’d to good or ill? 


As well at noon we may obstruct our sight, 


Then doubt if such a thing exists as light. Jenyys. 


CRUEL. 


Who would insure a tender and delicate sense of 
honour to beat almost with the first pulse of the 
heart, when no man could know what would be the 
test of honour in a nation continually varying the 
standard of its coin? Burke, 


The word standard may likewise be 
used figuratively in the same sense. 
The Bible is a standard of excellence 
both in morals and religion, which 
cannot be too closely followed. It is 
impossible to have the same standard 
in the arts and sciences, because all our 
performances fall short of perfection, and 
will admit of improvement. 


Rate not the extension of the human mind 


By the plebeian standard of mankind. TENYNS. 


CRv_L, INHUMAN, BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL, SAVAGE, 


CRUEL, from the Latin crudelis and 
crudus raw, rough, or untutored; IN- 
HUMAN, compounded of the privative 
zn and Auman, signifies not human; 
BARBAROUS, from the Greek Bap- 
Gapog rude or unsettled—all mark a de- 
gree of bad feeling which is uncontrolled 
by culture or refinement. BRUTAL, 


‘signifying like the brute; and SA- 


VAGE, from the Latin sevus fierce, 
and the Hebrew zaal a wolf, mark a 
still stronger degree of this bad passion. 
Cruel is the most familiar and the 
least powerful epithet of all these terms ; 
it designates the ordinary propensity 
which, if not overpowered by a better 
principle, will invariably show itself by 
the desire of inflicting positive pain on 
others, or abridging their comfort: in- 
human and barbarous are higher de- 
grees of cruelty ; brutal and savage rise 
so much in degree above the rest as 
almost to partake of another nature. A 
child gives early symptoms of his 
natural cruelty by his ill treatment of 
animals; but we do not speak of his 
inhumanity, because this is a term con- 
fined to men, and more properly to their 
treatment of their own species, although — 
extended in its sense to their treatment 
of the brutes: barbarity is but too com- 
raon among children and persons of 
riper years. A person is cruel who 
neglects the creature he should protect 
and take care of: he is inhuman if he 
withhold from him the common marks 
of tenderness or kindness which are to 
be expected from one Auman being to 
another; he is barbarous if he find 
amusement in inflicting pain; he is 
brutal or savage according to the cir- 
cumstances of aggravation which ae- 
company the act of torturing. . 


CRY. 


Now be tay rage, thy fatal rage resign'd, 


A cruel heart ill suits a manly mind. Pops. 


Relentless love the cruel mother led 
The blood of her unhappy babes to shed ; 
Love lent the sword, the mother struck the blow, 


Inhuman she, but more izhuman thou. DRYDEN. 


I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed, 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say twas a barbarous deed, SHENSTONE, 


Thetplay was acted at the other theatre, and the 
brugal petulance of Cibber was confuted. though 
perhafs not shamed, by genera] applause. JoHNson. 


Brothers by brothers’ impious hands are slain! 
Mistaken zeal, how savage is thy reign} JENyNs. 


TO CRY, WEEP. 


AN outward indication of pain is ex- 
pressed by both these terms, but CRY 
-v To call) comprehends an audible ex- 
pression accompanied with tears or 
otherwise. WEEP, in low German 
wapen, is a variation of whine, which is 
an onomatopeia, and simply indicates 
the shedding of tears. Crying arises 
from an impatience in suffering cor- 
poreal pains ; children and weak people 
commonly cry: weeping is occasioned 
by mental grief; the wisest and best of 
men will not disdain sometimes to weep. 
Crying is as selfish as it is weak; it 
serves to relieve the pain of the indi- 
vidual to the annoyanee of the hearer ; 
weeping, when called forth by others’ 
sorrows, is an infirmity which no man 
could wish to be without: as an expres- 
sion of generous sympathy, it affords 
essential relief to the sufferer. 

The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breasf, 


Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 
Pork. 


Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 


TO CRY, SCREAM, SHRIEK. 


ToCRY (v. To call) indicates the 
utterance of an articulate or an inar- 
ticulate sound. SCREAM, which isa 
variation of cry, is a species of crying 
in the first sense of the word; and 
SHRIEK, which is the same, is a spe- 
cies of crying in its latter sense. Cry- 
ing is an ordinary mode of loud utter- 
ance resorted to on common occasions; 
one cries in order to be heard: screum- 
ing is an intemperate mode of crytng, 


resorted to from an impatient desire to 


be heard, or from a vebemence of feel- 
ing. People scream to deaf people from 
the mistaken idea of making themselves 
heard; whereas a distinct ariiculation 
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will always be more efficacious. It 1s 
frequently necessary to cry when we 


cannot render ourselves audible by any 
other means; but it is never necessary 
or proper to scream. Shriek may be 
compared with cry and scream, as ex- 
pressions of pain; in this case to shriek 
is more than to cry, and less than to 
scream. They both signify to cry with 
a violent effort. We may cry from the 


slightest pain or inconvenience ; but one 


shrieks or screams only on occasions of 
great agony, either corporeal or mental. 
A child cries when it has hurt its 
finger; # shrieks in the moment of 
terror at the sight of a frightful object, 
or screams until some one comes to its 
assistance. 


Like a thin smoke he sees the spirit fly, 


And hears a feeble, lamentable ery. Pore. 


Rapacious at the mother’s throat they fly, 
And tear the screaming infant from her breast. 
THOMSON, 


The house is fill’d with loud laments and cries, 
And shrieks of women rend the vaulted throne. 
DRYDEN. 


CULPABLE, FAULTY. 


CULPABLE, in Latin culpadilis, 
comes from culpa a fault or blame, sig- 
nifying worthy of blame, fit to be blamed. 
FAULTY, from fuult, signifies having 
Saults. | 

We are culpable from the commission 
of one fault; we are faulty from the 
number of faulis: culpable is a relative 
term; faully is absolute: we are cul- 
pable with regard to a superior whose 
intentions we have not fulfilled ; we are 
Jauliy whenever we commit any fuuwlts. 
A master pronounces his servant as 
culpable for not having attended to his 
commands; an indifferent person pro- 
nounces another as faulty whose faults 
have come under his notice. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to be faulty without 
being culpable, but not vice versa. 

lu the common business of life we find the me- 
mory of one like that of another, and honestly im- 


pute omissions not to involuntary forgetfulness, buat 
culpable inattention, JOHNSON. 


In the consideration of hnman life the satirist 
never falls upon persons who are not glaringly 
Suulty. STEELE. 
CULTIVATION, CULTURE, CIVILIZA- 

TION, REFINEMENT. 

CULTIVATION, from the Latin 

cultus, denotes the act of cultivating, or 


state of being cultivated. CULTURE, 
from cultus, signifies the state only of 
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being cultivated. CIVILIZATION 
signifies the act of civeltzing, or state 
of being civilized. REFINEMENT 
denotes the act of refining, or the state 
of being refined. 

Cultivation is with more propriety 
applied to the thing that grows; cul- 
ture to that in which it grows. The 
cultivation of flowers will not repay the 
labour unless the soil be prepared by 
proper cudiure. In the same manner, 
when speaking figuratively, we say the 
cultivation of any art or science: the 
cultivation of one’s taste or inclination 
may be said to contribute to ene’s own 
skill or the perfection of the thing itself ; 
but the mind requires cudéure previously 
to this particular exertion of the powers. 

Notwithstanding this faculty (of taste) must be in 


some measure born with us, there are several me- 
thods of cultivating aud improving it. ADDISUN. 


But tho’ Heav'n 
Tn every breast has sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain 
Without fair cudture’s kind parental aid. 
AKENSIDE. 

Civilization is the first stage of culti- 
vation ; refinement is the last: we ctvi- 
lize savages by divesting them of their 
rudeness, and giving them a knowledge 
of such arts as are requisite for czv1/ so- 
ciety ; we culizvate people in general by 
calling forth their powers into action and 


independent exertion; we refine them. 


by the introduction of the liberal arts, 
The introduction of Christianity has 
been the best means of civi/tzing the 
rudest nations. The culéivation of the 
mind in serious pursuits tends to refine 
the sentiments without debilitating the 


character; but the cultivation of the. 


liberal arts may be pursued to a vicious 
extent, so as to introduce an excessive 
refinement of feeling that is incompa- 
tible with real manliness. 

To civilize the rude unpolish'd world ~—- 

And lay it under the restraint of laws, 

To make man mild and sociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentious savage 

With wisdom, discipline, and lib’ra® arts,— 

Th’ embellishments of life! Virtues like these 
Make human nature shine. ApDIsom, 


Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
polished nations, but in a country verging to the 
extremes of refinement, painting and music come in 
for a share. Gol.DsMITH. 


CULTIVATION, TILLAGE, HUS- 
BANDRY. 
,, CULTIVATION has a much more 
‘comprehensive meaning than either ézd- 
lage or husbandry. TILLAGE is a 
mode of culfavation that extends no 
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farther than the preparation of the 
ground for the reception of the seed ; 
cultivation includes the whole process 
by which the produce of the earth is 
brought to maturity. We may #él 
without cultivating; but we cannot 
cultivate, as far as respects the soil, 
without tillage. HUSBANDRY is 
more extensive in its meaning than /#/- 
lage, but not so extensive as ciiltiva. 
tion. Tillage respects the act only of 
tilling the ground; Ausbandry is em- 
ployed for the office of cultivating for 
domestic purposes. A cultivator is a 
general term, defined only by the ob- 
ject that is cultivated, as the cultivator 
of the grape, or the olive; a dller is a 
labourer in the soil that performs the 
office for another: a Ausbandman is an 
humble species of culttvator, who him- 
self performs the whole office of culti- 
vating the ground for domestic. pur- 
poses. 
O softly-swelling hills 


On which the power of cultivation lies, . 


And joys to see the wonders of his toil! THomson, 


These principles of good husbandry ran through 
his (Hesiod’s) work, and directed him to the choice 
of titlage and merchandise for the subject of that 
which is the most excellent of them. DRYDEN. 


We find an image of the two states, the contem- 
plative and the active, figured out in the persons of 
Abel and Gain, by the two primitive trades, that of 
the shepherd and that of the husbandman, Bacon 


CUNNING, CRAFTY, SUBTLE, SLY, 
WILY. 


CUNNING, v. Art. CRAFTY sig- 
nifies having craft, that is, according to 
the original meaning of the word, having 
a knowledge of some trade or art; 
hence figuratively applied to the cha- 
racter. SUBTLE, in French sudizi, 
and Latin subtilis thin, from sub and 
tela a thread drawn to be fine; hence 
in the figurative sense in which it is 
here taken, fine or acute in thought. 
SLY is in all probability connected 
with slow, and sleek, or smooth ; delibe- 


ration and smoothness entering very 


much into the sense of sly. WILY 
signifies disposed to wiles or stratagems. 
All these epithets agree in expressing 
an aptitude to employ peculiar and 
secret means to the attainment of an © 
end; they differ principally in the se- 
crecy of the means, or the degree of cir- 
cumvention that is employed. The 
cunning man shows his dexterity simply 
in concealing; this requires little more 
shan reservedness and taciturnity: the 
crafty man goes farther; he shapes his 
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words and actions so as to lull sus- 
picion. hence it is that a child may be 
cunning, but an old man will be crafty : 
a subi.e man has more acuteness of in- 
vention than either, and all his schemes 
are hidden by a veil that 1s impene- 
trable to common observation: the cun- 
ning man looks only to the concealment 
of an immediate object ; the crafty and 
subtle man have a remote object to con- 
ceal: thus men are cunning in their 
ordinary concerns; politicians are crafty 
‘or subtle : but the former are more so as 
to the end, and the latter as to the means. 
A man is cunning and crafty by deeds ; 
he is subtle mostly by means of words 
alone, or words and actions combined. 
Slyness is a vulgar kind of cunning ; 
the s/y man goes cautiously and silently 
to work. Wiliness is a species of cus- 
ning or craft, applicable only to cases 
of attack or defence. 

There is still another secret that can never fail if 
you can once get it believed, and which is often prac- 
tised bv women of greater cunning than virtue: 


this is to change sides for a while with the jealous 


man, and to turn his own passion upon himself. 
“ ADDISON. 


Cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
selves, und in persons who are but the fewest re- 
moves from them. ADDISON. 


You will find the examples to be few and rare of 
wicked, unprincipled men attaining fully the accom- 
plishment of their crafty designs. Brair. 


The part of Ulysses, in Homer’s Odyssey, is very 
much admired by Aristotle, as perplexing that fable 
with very agreeable plots and intricacies, not only by 
the many adventures in his voyage and the subtlety 
of his behaviour, but by the various concealments 
and discoveries of his person in several parts of 
his poem. ApDISON, 


If you or your correspondent had consulted me in 


your discourse upon the eye, I could have told you. 


that the eye of Leonora is slyly watchful while it 
looks negligent. STEELE. 


Implore his aid; for Proteus only knows 

The secret cause and cure of all thy woes; 

But first the wily wizard must be caught, 

For, unconstrain‘d, he nothing tells for nought. 
DryDEN. 


TO CURE, HEAL, REMEDY. 


CURE, in Latin curo, signifies to 
take care of, that is, by distinction, to 
take care of that which requires par- 
ticular care, in order to remove an evil. 
HEAL, in German heilen, comes from 
heil whole, signifying to make whole 
that which is unsound. REMEDY, in 
Latin remedium, is compounded of re 
and metleor to cure or heal, which comes 
from the Greek pydouac and Mydéa, 
Media, the country which contained the 
greatest number of fealing plants. 
The particle re is here but an intensive. 

To cure is employed for what is out 
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of order; to eal for that which is 
broken: diseases are cured, wounds are 
healed ; the former is a complex, the 
latter is a simple process. Whatever 
requires to be cured is wrong in the 
system; it requires many and various 
applications internally and externally : 
whatever requires to be healed is occa- 
sioned externally by violence, and re- 
quires external applications. Ina state 
of refinement men have the greatest 
number of disorders to be cured; ina 
savage state there is more occasion for 
the healing art. 
Will toys amuse when med'nincs cannot cure. 
Youne. 
Scarcely an ill to human life belongs, . 
But what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs; 
Or if some stripes from Providence we feel, 
He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal. 
. JENYNS, 
Cure is used as properly in the moral 
as the natural sense; hea/ in the moral 
sense is altogether figurative. The dis- 
orders of the mind are cured with 
greater difficulty than those of the 
body. The breaches which have been 
made in the affections of relatives 
towards each other, can be healed by 
nothing but a Christian spirit of for- 
bearance and forgiveness. 
If the frail body feels disorder’d pangs, 
Then drugs medicinal can give us ease ; 


The soul, no Asculapian medicine can cure. 
GENTLEMAN, 


What healing hand can pour the balm of peace - 
And turn my sight undaunted on the tomb? Youne. 
To remedy, in the sense of applying 
remedies, has a moral application, in 
which it accords most with cure. Evils 
are either cured or remedied, but the 
former are of a much more serious 
nature than the latter. The evils in 
society require to be cured ; an omission, 
a deficiency, or a mischief, requires to 
be remedied. When bad habits be- 
come inveterate, they are put out of the 
reach of.cure. It is an exercise for the 
ingenuity of man to attempt to remedy 
the various troubles and inconveniences 
which are daily occurring. 
The poor are half as wretched us the rich, 
Whose proud and painful privilege it is _ 
At once to bear a double load of woe, | 


To feel the stings of envy and of want: 
Outrageous want! both Indies cannot cure! Youne. 


Every man has frequent grievances. which only 
the solicitude of friendship w.il discover and reme7y, 
JOHNSON. 


CURE, REMEDY. 


CURE (v. To cure) denotes either 
the act of curing, or the thing that 
cures. REMEDY is mostly employed 
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for the thing that remedies. In the 
former sense the remedy is to the cure 
as the means to the end; a cure is per- 
formed by the application of a remedy. 
That is tncurable for which no remedy 
can be found; but a cure is sometimes 
performed without the application of 
any specific remedy... The cure is com- 
plete when the evil is entirely refnoved ; 
the remedy is sure which by proper ap- 
plication never fails of effecting the 
cure. The cure of disorders depends 
upon the skill of the physician and the 
state of the patient; the efficacy of re- 
medies depends upon their suitable 
choice,and application: but a cure may 
be defeated, or a remedy made of no 
avail, by a variety of circumstances in- 
dependent of either. 


Why should he choose these miseries to endure 

If death could grant an everlasting cure ? 

’Tis plain there’s something whispers in his ear 

(Tho fain he’d hide it) he has much to aia 
ENYNS. 


The great defect of Thomson’s Seasous is, want of 
method: but for this I know not that there was any 
remedy. JOHNSON. 


A cure is sometimes employed for the 
thing that cures, which brings it nearer 
in sense to the word remedy, the former 
being applied to great matters, the latter 
to small. Quacks always hold forth 
their nostrums as infallible cures not 
for one but for every sort of disorder ; 
experience has, however, fatally proved 
that the remedy in most cases is worse 
than the disease. 


Particular punishments are the cure for accidental 
distempers in the state. Burke. 


The three lords agreed on proroguing the Parlia- 
Ment as the only remedy left in the present dis- 
temper. Sin W, TEMPLE, 


CURIOUS, INQUISITIVE, PRYING. 


CURIOUS, in French curieux, La- 
tin curiosus, from cura care, signifying 
full of care. INQUISITIVE, in Latino 
inquisitus, ‘from inquiro to inquire or 
search into, signifying a disposition to 
investigate thoroughly, PRYING, 
from pry, changed from the French 
oreuver to try, signifies the disposition 
to try or sift to the bottom. 

The disposition to interest one’s self 
in matters not of immediate concern is 
the idea common to all these ternis. 
Curtostty-is directed to all objects that 
«an gratify the inclination, taste, or un- 
derstanding ; ¢nquistiiveness to such 
things only as satisfy the understanding. 
The curtous person interests himself in 
all the works of nature and art; he is 
curious to try effects and examine 
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causes: the inquisitive person endea 
vours to add to his store of knowledge. 


-Curtostty employs every means which 
falls in its way in order to procure gra- 


tification ; the curious man uses his own 
‘powers or those of others to serve his 
purpose: tzquistiiveness is indulged 
only by means ef verbal inquiry ; the z7- 
gutsizive person collects all from others. 
A traveller is curtous who examines 
every thing for himself; he is equzse- 
tive when he minutely questions others. 
Inqutsitiveness is therefore to curtosity 
as a means to an end; whoever is curious 
will naturally be zzquisitive, but he who 
is inquisitive may be so either from 
curiosity ox from other motives. 

There is something in the mind of men which 
goes beyond bare curiosity, and even carries.a shadow 


of friendship with those great geniuses whom we 
have known to excel in former ages, Pore, 


The reasens of these institutions (the Christian 
festivals), though they might be forgotien and ob- 
secured hy a lony course of years, could not but be 
very well known by those who lived in the three 
first centuries, and be a means of informing the in-- 
quisitive Pagans in the truth of our Saviour's his- 
tory. . ADDISON. 


Curicus and tnquisitive may be both 
used in a bad sense; prying is never 
used otherwise than in a bad sense. Jn- 
guisitive, as in the former case, is a 
mode of curtosity, and prying isa spe- 
cies of eager curtosity. A curious per- 
son takes unallowed means of learning 
that which he ought not to wish to know ; 
an inquisitive person puts many imper- 
tinent and troublesome questions: a 
prying temper is unceasing in its en- 
deavours to get acquainted with the — 
secrets of others. Curtostéy-is a fault. 
most frequent among females; tnqut- 
sitiveness is most general among child- 
ren; a prying temper belongs only to 
people of low character. A well-dis- 
ciplined mind checks. the first risings 
of idle curtostty: children should be 
taught early to suppress an tquisitive 
temper, which may so easily become 
burdensome to others: those who are of 
a prying temper are insensible to every 
thing but the desire of unveiling what 
lies hidden; such a disposition is often 
engendered by the unlicensed indul- 
gence of curzosity in early life, which 
becomes a sort of passion in riper years. 

A-man of curiosity is void of all faiib, and it is 
better to trust letters or any important secrets to any 
one than to friends and-familiars of an trquisitive 
tem per. Pork. | 


By adhering tenaciously to his opinion, and ex- 
hibiting other inetances of a prying disposition, Lord 
George Sackville had rendered himself disagreeable 
w the commaader-in-chief, SMOLLET 
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CURSORY, HASTY, SLIGHT, DESUL- 
TORY. 


CURSORY, from the Latin curro, 
signifies run over or done in running. 
HASTY signifies done in Aaste. 
SLIGHT is a variation of light. DE- 
SULTORY, from desi&o to leap, sig- 
- -nifies leaped over. 


- Cursory includes both hasty and | 
slight ; it includes hasty inasmuch as — 


it expresses a quick motion ; it includes 
slight inasmuch as it conveys the idea 
-of a partial action: a view may be 
either cursory or hasty, as the former is 
taken by design, the latter from care- 
lessness: a view may be either cursory 
or shghi; but the former.is not so im- 
perfect as the latter: an author will 
take a cursory view of those points 
which are not necessarily connected 
with his subject ; an author who takes 
a hasty view of a subject will tnislead by 
his errors ; he who takes a slight view 
will disappoint by the shallowness of his 
information. Between cursory and de- 
sultory there is the same difference as 
between running and leaping: we run 
in a line, but we leap from one part to 
another; so remarks that are cursory 
have still more or less connexion, but 
remarks that are desudtory are without 
any coherence. 


Savage mingled in cursury conversation with the 
same steadiness of attention as others apply to a 
lecture. JOHNSON. 


The emperor Macrinus had once resolved to 
abolish these rescripts (of the emperors), and retain 
only the general edicts; he could not bear that the 
hasty and crude answers of such princes as Com- 
modus and Caracalla should be reverence: as laws. 

*BLACKSTONE. 


The wits of Charles’s time had seldom more than 
slight and superficial views. JOHNSON. 


If compassion ever be felt from the brute instinct 
of uninvstructed nature, it will only produce effects 
desultory and transieut, JoHNSON. 


CUSTOM, HABIT. 


CUSTOM, in French cout ‘me, pro- 
bably: contracted from the Latin consue- 
tum, participle of consuesco to accustom. 
HABIT, in French habit, Latin habi- 
tudo, from habeo to have, marks the 

state of having or holding. 
Custom is a frequent repetition of the 
same act; habit the effect of such repo- 
tition: the custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to the health, and 
May in a short time become such a habit 
as to render it no less agreeable than it 
is useful. Custom supposes an act of 
the will; habit implies an involuntary 
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movement: a custom is followed; a 
habit is acquired. _ | 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if taey see 
any printed or written paper upon the ground, to 
take it up aod lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 


but it may contain some piece of the Alcoran. 
, i ADDIg0N. 


If a loose and careless life has bruuzht a man into 
habits of dissipation, aud led him to neglect those 
religious @uties which he owed to his Maker, let him 
return to the regular worship of God. Baik. 

Custom is applicable to bodies of 
men; habit is confined to the indi- 
vidual: every nation has customs pecu- 
liar to itself; and every individual has 
habits peculiar to his age, station, and 
circumstances. : | 

I dare not shock my reader with-the description of 


the custums and mauners of these barbarians (the 
Hottentots). Hu@HeEs. 


The force of education is so great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young intu 
what shape we please, and give the impressions uf 
such Aabits us shall ever afterwards remain. 

ATTERBURY. 


Customary and habitual, the epithets 
derived from these words, admit of a 
similar distinction: the customary ac- 
tion is that which is repeated after the 
manner of a custom; the habitual ac- 
tion is that which is done by the force 
of habit. | 

This custumary superiority grew too delicate for 


truth, and Swift, with all his penetration, allowed 
himself to be delighted with low flattery. Jonnson 


We have all reason to believe that, amidst num- 
berless infirmities which atteud humanity, what the 
great Judge will chiefly regard is the hubitual pre- 
vailing turn of our heart and life. BLA. 


CUSTOM, FASHION, MANNER, 
PRACTICE. 


CUSTOMS, FASHIONS, and 
MANNERS are all employed for 
communities of men: custom (v. Cus- 
tom, habit) respects established and 
general modes of action: fashion, in 
French facon, from facto to do or make, 
regards partial and transitory modes of 
making or doing things: manner, in 
the limited sense in which it is here 
taken, signifies the manner or mode of 
men's living or behaving in their social 
intercourse. 

Custom is authoritative; it stands in 
the place of law, and regulates the con- 
duct of men in the most important con- 
cerns of life: fashion is arbitrary and 
capricious, it decides in matters of 
trifling import: manners are rational ; 
they are the expressions of moral feelings. 
‘Customs have most force in a simple 
state of society; fashions rule most 
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where Juxury has made the greatesi. 
progress ; manners are most distinguish: 
able in a civilized state of society. 
Customs are in their nature as un- 
changeable as fashions are variable: 
manners depend on cultivation and 
collateral circumstances; cus‘oms die 
away or are abolished; fashiozvs pass 
away, and new ones take their place: 
manners are altered either for the 
better or the worse. 

The custom of representing the grief we have for 
the loss of the dead by our habits, certainly had it: 
rise fromthe real sorrow of such as were too muct 


distressed to take the care they ought of their dress. 
STEELE 


Of beasts, 1t is confess'd, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape ; 
Like man, he imitates each fashion, 


And malice is his ruling passion. SwIFt, 


Their arms, their arts, their manners, I disclose, 
And how they war, and whence the people rose. 
DrypeEn. 


PRACTICE, in Latin practica, 
Greek xpacricn, from rpacow to do, sig- 
nifies actual doing or the thing done, 
that is, by distinction, the regularly 
dging, or the thing regularly done, in 
which sense it is most analogous to 
custom ; but the former simply conveys 
the idea of actual performance; the 
latter includes also the accessory idea 
of repetition at stated periods: a prac- 
tice may be defined as frequent or un- 
frequent, regular or irregular; but a 
custom does not require to be qualified 
by any such epithets: it may be the 
practice of a person to do acts of cha- 
rity, as the occasion requires; but, 
when he uniformly does a particular act 
of charity at any given period of the 
year, it is properly denominated his 
custom. 

Savage was so touched with the discovery of his 
real mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk 
in the dark evenings for several hours before her 


door, with hopes of seeing her as she might cross her 
apartments with a candle in her hand. JoHNson. 


Both practice and custom are general 
or particular, but the former is abso- 
lute, the latter relative: a practice 
may be adopted by a number of-per- 
sons without reference to each other; 
but a custom is always followed either 
by imitation or prescription: the prac- 
tice of gaming has always been fol- 
lowed by the vicious part of society ; 
but it is :to be hoped for the honour 
of man that it will never become a 
custom. 


His anawer was, that he could say no more to us 
than that it was his custom so todo; if he knew a 
better custom he would observe that, NicHOLLs. 


DAINTY, 


The practice having oceamoned ‘uch scandal, i! 
was decreed that the litaniesa should for the future 
be only used within the walls of the church. 


Wroansa 


DAILY, DIURNAL. 


DAILY, from day and like, signi- 
fies after the manner or in the time of 
the day. DIURNAL, from dies day, 
signifies belonging to the day. 

Daily is the colloquial term which is 
applicable to whatever passes in the 
day time ; diurnal is the scientific term, 
which applies to what passes within or 
belongs to the astronomical day: the 
physician makes daily visits to his 
patients; the earth is said by astrono- 
mers to have a diurnal motion on its 
OWN axis. 


All creatures else forget their daily care, 
And sleep, the common gift of nature, share. 
DrRyDEnN. 


Half yet remains unsung, but narrow bound 
Within the visible diurnal sphere. MILTON. 


DAINTY, DELICACY. 


THESE terms, which are in vogue 
among epicures, have some shades of 
difference in their signification not alto- 
gether undeserving of notice. DAIN- 
TY, from dain, detgn, in Latin dignus 
worthy, is applied to that which is of 
worth or value,—of course only to such 
things as have a superior value in the 
estimation of epicures ; and consequently 
conveys a more positive meaning than 
DELICACY, inasmuch as a dainty 
may be that which is extremely deé2- 
cate, a delicacy is sometimes a species 
of dainty; but there are many deli- 
cacies which are altogether suited to 
the most delicate appetite, that are 
neither costly nor rare, two qualities 
which are almost inseparable from a 
dainty : those who indulge themselves 
freely in dainties and delicacies scarcely 
know what it is to eat with an appetite ; 
but those who are temperate in their 
use of the enjoyments of life will-be 
enabled to derive pleasure from ordi- 
nary food: 

My landlord's cellar, stock’d with beer and ale, - 
Instantly brings the choicest liquors out, 
Whether we ask’d for home-brew’d or for stout, 


For mead or cider; or, with dainties fed, 


Ring for a flask or two of white or red. . Swit 
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She ‘turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 


What choice to chuse for delicacy best. MILTON. 


DANGER, PERIL, HAZARD. 


DANGER, in French danger, from 
the Latin damnum a loss or damage, 
signifies the chance of a loss. PERIL, 
in French peri/, comes from pereo, 
which signifies either to go over, or to 
perish; and culum, which signi- 
fies literally that which is undergone; 
designating a critical situation, a rude 
trial, which may terminate in one’s 
ruin. HAZARD, v. Chunce, hazard. 

The idea of chance or uncertainty is 
common to all these terms; but the two 
former may sometimes be foreseen and 
calculated upon; the latter is purely 
contingent. Dangers are far and near, 
ordinary and extraordinary: they meet 
us if we do not go in search of them; 
perils are always distant and extraor- 
dinary : we must go out of our course to 
expose ourselves to them ; in the quiet 
walk of life, asin the most busy and 
tumultuous, it is the lot of man to be 
surrounded by danger; the mariner 
and the traveller who goes in search of 
unknown countries put themselves in 
the way of undergoing perils both by 
sea and land. 


Proud of the favours mighty Jove has shown, 


On certain dangers we too rashly run. PoPE. 


From that dire deluge throngh the watery waste, 
Such length of years, such various perils past, 
At last escap'd, to Latium we repair, DrypeEn. 


Danger and pertt are applied to 
positive evils ; Hazard respects the pos- 
sibility of good as wellasofevil. When 
we are involved in danger we are ina 
situation to lose what we wish to retain ; 
when we run the Aazard of a battle we 
may either win or lose. 


Ten thousand daagers lie in wait to thwart 
‘The process. CowPeRr. 


One was their care, and their delight was one; 
One common hazard in the war they shared. 
Dryden, 


The same distinction exists between 
the epithets that are derived from these 
terms. , ‘ 

It is dangerous for a youth to act 
without the advice of his friends; it is 
perilous for a traveller to explore the 
wilds of Africa; it is hazardous for a 
merchant to speculate in time of war: 
experiments in matters of policy or go- 
vernment are always dangerous; a 
journey through deserts that are in- 
fested with beasts of prey is perilous ; 
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a military expedition, conducted with 
inadequate means, is Hazardous. 

Hear this, and tremble! all who would be great, 


Yet know not what attends that dang’rous, wretche1 
state. ; JENYNS. 


The grisly boar is singled from his herd, 

A match for Hereules; round him they fly 

In circlea wide, and each in passing sends 

His feather'd death into his brawny sides ; 

But perilous th’ attempt. SoMERVILLE 


The previous steps being taken, and the time fixed 
for this hazardous attempt, Admiral Holmes moved 
with his squadron farther up the river about three 
leagues above the place appointed for the disem- 
Larkation, that he might deceive the enemy. 

Smou.urr. 


DARING, BOLD. 


DARING signifies having the spirit 
to dare. BOLD, v. Audacity. 

These terms may be both taken in a 
bad sense; but dartng much oftener 
than bold; in either case daring ex- 
presses much more than bold: he who 
is daring provokes resistance and courts 
danger ; but the do/d man is contented 
to overcome the resistance that is offered 
to him: a man may be Jo/d in the use 
of words only; he must be daring in 
actions: he is bold in the defence of 
truth; he is daring in military enter- 
prise. 

Too daring prince! ah! whither dost thou run? 
Ai! too forgetful of thy wife and son. Pore. 


Thus cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 
Gave mischief birth, and made that mischief bold. 
Drypen. 


DARK, OBSCURE, DIM, MYSTE- 
RIOUS. 


DARK, in Saxon deorc, is doubtless 
connected with the German dunkel dark 
and dunst a vapour, which is a cause of 
darkness. OBSCURE, in Latin ob- 
scurus, compounded of 06 and scurus, 
Greek oxtepog and oxta a shadow, signi- 
fies literally interrupted by a shadow. 
DIM is but a variation of dark, 
dunkel, &c. 

Darkness expresses more than obscu- 
rity: the former denotes the total pri- 
vation of light; the latter only the di- 
minution of light. Dark is opposed to 
light ; obscure to bright: what is dark 
is altogether hidden; what is obscure 
is not to be seen distinctly, or without 
an effort. 

Darkness may be used either in a 
natural or moral sense ; obscurity only 
in the latter; in which case the former 
conveys a more unfavourable idea 
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darkness serves to cover that which 
ought not to be hidden; obscurety in- 
tercepts our view of that which we 
would wish to see: the former is the 
consequence of design; the latter of 
neglect or accident: the letter sent by 
the conspirator in the gunpowder plot 
to his friend was dark; all passages in 
ancient writers which allude to circum- 
stances no longer known, must neces- 
sarily be obscure: a corner may be said 
to be dark or obscure, but the former is 
used literally and the latter figuratively ; 
the owl is obliged, from the weakness 
of its visual organs, to seek the darkest 
corners in the day-time; men of dis- 
torted minds often seek obscure corners, 
only from disappointed ambition. 

Why are thy speeches dark and troubled 


As Cretan seas, when vex'd by warring winds? 
SMITH, 


He that reads and grows no wiser seldom suspects 
his own deficiency, but complains of hard words and 
obscure sentences. JOHNSON. 

Dim expresses a degree of darkness, 
but it is employed more in relation to 
the person seeing than to the object 
seen. The eyes are said to grow dim, 
or the sight dim. The light is said to 
be dim, by which things are but dimly 
seen. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 


Grow dim with age, and nature sink iu years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. AppIson. 


MYSTERIOUS denotes a species of 
the dark, in relation to the actions of 
men; where 2 veil is intentionally 
thrown over any object so as to render 
it as incomprehensible as that which is 
sacred. Dark is an epithet taken al- 
ways in the bad sense, but mysterious 
is always in an indifferent sense. We 
are told in the Sacred Writings that 
men love durkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil. Whatever, 
therefore, is dark in the ways of men, is 
naturally presumed to be evil; but 
things may be mysterious in the events 
of human life without the express in- 
tention of an individual to render them 
so. The speeches of an assassin and 
conspirator will be dark: any intricate 
affair, which involves the characters and 
conduct of men, may be mysterious. 
The same distinction exists between 
these terms when applied to the ways 
of Providence, which are said to be 
sometimes dark, inasmuch as they pre- 
sent a cloudy aspect; and mostly mys- 
tervous, Wasmuch as they are past 

finding out. 
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Randolph, an agsnt extremely proper for conduct- 
ing any dark intrigue, was dispatched into Scotland, 
and, residing secretly among the lords of the con- 
gregation, observed and quickened their motions. 

RoBERTSON. 


The affection which Mary in her letter expresses 
for Bothwell fully accounts for every subsequent 
part of her conduct, which, without admitting this 
circumstance, appears altogether mysterious aud 
inconsistent. ROBER150N. 


DEADLY, MORTAL, FATAL. 


DEADLY or DEADLIKE signifies 
like death itself in its effects. MORTAL, 
in Latin mortals, signifies belonging 
to death. FATAL, in Latin fatalis 
signifies according to fate. 

Deadly is applied to what is produc- 
tive of death ; mortal to what terminates 
in or is liable to death; fatal applies 
not only to death, but everything which 
may be of great mischief. A poison is 
deadly ; a wound or a wounded part is 
mortal; a step in walking, or a step 
in one’s conduct, may be fatal. Things 
only are deadly ; creatures are mortal. 
Hatred is deadly ; whatever has life is 
mortal, There may be remedies some- 
times to counteract that which is 
deadly ; but that which is mortal is 
past all cure; and that which is fatal 
cannot be retrieved. 


On him, amidst the flying numbers found, 


Eurypilus inflicts a deadly wound, Pore. 


For my own part, I never could think that the 
soul, while in a mortul ony lives. 
UGHEs after XENOPHON. 


O fatal change! become in one sad day 


A senseless corse! inanimated clay. Pore, 


DEAL, QUANTITY, PORTION. 


DEAL, in Saxon del, Dutch deel, 
and German thei, from délen, theilen, 
&ec. to divide, signifies literally the thing 
divided or taken off. QUANTITY, .n 
Latin quantitas, comes from quantus, 
signifying how much. PORTION, 
through the Latin pars and portio, 
comes from the Hebrew partsh to divide, 
signifying, like the word deal, the thing 
taken off. 

Deal always denotes something great, 
and cannot be coupled with any epithet 
that does not express much: quantity 
is a term of relative import; it either 
marks indefinitely the how, or so much 
of a thing, or may be defined by some 
epithet to express much or little: por- 
tion is of itself altogether indefinite, 
and admits of being qualified by any 
epithet to express much or little: deal 
is a term confined to familiar use, and 
sometimes substituted for quantity, and 
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sometimes for portion. It is common 
to speak of a deal or a quantity of paper, 
a great deal or a great quanitiy of 
money ; likewise of a great deal or a 
great portion of pleasure, a great deal 
or a great portion of wealth: and in 
some cases deal is more usual than 
either quantity or portion, as a deal of 
heat, a deal of rain, a deal of frost, a 
deal of noise, and the like; but it is ad- 
missible only in the familiar style. 

This, my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent 
humour, of prying into all sorts of writing, w#h my 
natural aversion to loquacity, gives me a good deal 


ofemployment when! enter any house in the country. 
ADDISUN. 


There is never room in the world for more than a 
certain quantity or measure of renown. JOHNSON. 

Portion is employed only for part or 
that which is detached from the whole; 
quantity may sometimes be employed 
for a number of wholes. We may speak 
of a large or a small quantity of books ; 
a large or asmall quantity of plants or 
herbs ; but a large or small portion of 
food, a large or small portzon of colour. 


The jars of geu’rous wine, Acestes’ gift, ; 
He set abroach, and for the feast prepar’d, 
In equa) portion with the ven’son shard, Drypen. 


There be of them, that will themselves laugh, to 
set on some guuntity of barren spectators to laugh 
toa, SHAKSPEARE. 


DEATH, DEPARTURE, DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 


DEATH signifies the act of dying. 
DEPARTURE signifies the act of de- 
parting. DECEASE, from the Latin 
decedo to fall off, signifies the act of 
falling away. DEMISE, from demitio 
to lay down, signifies literally resigning 
possession. 

Death is a general or a particular 
term: it marks, in the abstract sense, 
the extinction of life, and is applicable 
to menor animals; to one or many. 
Departure, dece:se, and demise, are 
particular expressions suited only to the 
condition of human beings. We speak 
of death in reference’ to what happens 
before or at the time; we speak of the 
death of men generally, or of the death 
of individuals ; we speak of the circum- 
stances of death, its causes and effects. 
Departure is a Christian term, which 
carries with it an idea of a passage from 
one life to another. Death of itself has 
always something terrific in it; but the 
Gospel has divested it of its terrors: 
the hour of departure, ‘therefore, for a 
Christian, is often the happiest period 
of his mortal existence. — ° 
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IIow quickly would the honours of illustrious 
men perish after death, if their souls performed no- 
thing to preserve their fame ! 

Hueuegs, after XENorHon. 


The loss of our friends impresses upon us hourly 
the necessity of our own departure. JOHNBON. 

Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the survivors. It is either 
a technical term in law for death, or it 
is used in common discourse for the 
falling off from the number of the living. 
Property is in perpetual occupancy ; at 
the decease of one possessor it passes 
into the hands of another. 


Though men see every day people go to their long 
home, they are not so apt to be alarmed at that, as 
at the decease of those who have lived longer in their 
sight. STEELE. 

Demise signifies properly a putting 
off, and in this acceptation the putting 
off mortality ; it is therefore appropri- 
ately used for princes, to denote that 
they at the same time put off or resign 
an earthly crown. 

So tender is the law of supposing even a possi- 
bility of the King’s death, that his natural dissolution 
is generally called his demise. BLACKSTONE. 

As an epithet, dead is used collect- 
ively; depurted is used with a noun 
only ; deceased generally without a nour, 
to denote one or more, according to the 
connexion. There is a respect due to 
the dead, which cannot be violated 
without offence to the living, It is a 
pleasant reflection to conceive of de- 
parted spirits, as taking an interest in 
the concerns of those whom they have 
left. All the marks on the body of the 
deceased indicated that he had met with 
his death by some violence. | 
The living and the dead, at his command, 


Were coupled face to face, and hand to hand. 
Drypen 


The sophistic tyrants of Paris are loud in their de- 
clumations against the departed regal tyrants, who 
in former ages have vexed the world. Burke, 


It was enacted in the reign of Edward I. that the 
ordinary shall be bound to pay the debts of the in- 
testate, in the same manner that executors were 
bound in case the deceased left a will Buacxsronr. 


TO DEBATE, DELIBERATE. 


Tuxss terms equally mark the acts 
of pausing or withholding the decision, 
whether applicable to one or many, 
To DEBATE @. To argue, dtspute) 
supposes always a contrariety of opinion ; 
to DELIBERATE (wv. To consult, de- 
leberate) supposes simply the weighing 
or estimating the value of the opinion 


that is offered. Where many persons 


have the liberty of offering their opinions, 
it is natural to expect that there will be 
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debating ; when any subject offers that 
is complicated and questionable, it calls 
for mature deliberation. It is lament- 
able when passion gets such an ascend- 
ency ‘in the mind of any-one, as to 
make him debate which course of con- 
duct’ he shall pursue between virtue 
and vice; the want of deliberation, 
whether in private or public transactions, 
is a more fruitful source of mischief than 
almost any other. 


To seek saze Nestor now the chief resolves ; 
With him in wholesome counsel to debate 


What yet remains to save the sinking state. Pops. 
— When man’s life is in debate, 
Dry DEN, 


The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. 


DEBILITY, INFIRMITY, IMBE- 
CILITY. 


DEBILITY, in Latin debslztus, from 
debilis, or de privative and habilis, sig- 
nifies a deficiency, or not having. IN- 
FIRMITY, in Latin infirmitas, from 
infirmus, or in privative and /irmus 
strong, signifies the absence of strength. 
IMBECILITY, in Latin tnbectilitas, 
from imbecillis, or in privative, and be- 
ctilis, bacillum, or baculus a staff, sig- 
nifies not having a staff. 

All these terms denote a species of 
weakness, but the two former, particu- 
larly the first, respect that which is 
physical, and the latter that which is 
either physical or mental. Debility is 
constitutional, or otherwise ; tmbecility 
is always constitutional; efirmity is 
accidental, and results from sickness, 
or a decay of the frame. Debility may 
be either general or local; en/firmity is 
always local ; zmbeczlity always general. 
Debility prevents the active performance 
of the ordinary functions of nature ; it 
is a deficiency in the muscular power 
of the body : enfirmity is a partial want 
of power, which interferes with, but does 
not necessarily destroy, the activity: 
imbecility lies in the whole frame, and 
renders it almost entirely powerless, 
Young people are frequently troubled 
with debtliéies in their ankles or legs, 
of which they are never cured. Old 
age is most exposed to infirmities ; but 
there is no age at which human beings 
are exempt from ¢njirmtty of some kind 
‘or. another. The tmbeciitty natural to 
youth, both in body and mind, would 
make them willing to rest on the strength 
of their elders, if they were not too often 
misled by a mischievous confidence in 
their own strength. | : 
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As increasing years debiitate the body, se they 
weaken the force and diminish the warmth of the 
affections, Bra. 


This is weakness, not wisdom, I own, and on that 
account fitter to be trusted to the bosom of a friend, 
where I may safely lodge all my in/irmities. 

| ATTERBURY. 


It is seldom that we are otherwise than by afflic- 
tion awakened to a sense of our imbecility. JoHNsoN. 


DEBT, DUE. 


DEBT and DUE, in French dé, are 
both derived from the Latin debittum, 
participle of debeoto owe. Debt is used 
only as a substantive; due either as a 
substantive or an adjective, Asa sub- 
stantive, debt is commonly applied to that 
which is owing from the person spoken 
of; due is always applied to that which 
is owing to the person: to pay one’s - 
debts, and receive one’s due. So in the 
moral application, to pay the debé of 
nature, that is, what is due or owing to: 
nature; to give every man his dwe. 

Though Christ was as pure and undefiled, without 
the least spot of sin, as purity and innocence itself, 


yet he was pleased to make himself the greatest sin- 
ner in the world by imputation, and render himself 


a surety responsible for our debts. Souru. 
The ghosts rejected are th’ unhappy crew, 
Depriv’d of sepulchres and fun’ral due. Drvypen, 


DECAY, DECLINE, CONSUMPTION. 


DECAY, in French déchoir, from the 
Latin decado, signifies literally to fall 
off or away. DECLINE, from the 
Latin declino, or de and clino, signifies 
to turn away or lean aside. The direc- 
tion expressed by both these actions is 
very similar; it 1s a downward move- 
ment, but decay expresses more than 
decline. What is decayed is fallen or 


gone; what declines leads towards a 


fall, or is going; when applied, there- 
fore, to the same objects, a decline is 
properly the commencement of a decay. 
The health may experience a decline at 
any period of life from a variety of 
causes, but it naturally experiences a 
decay in old age. 
Some have the art of converting even the signs of 


national prosperity into symptoms of decay and ruin. 
. Burke, 


Forget not thy helpless infaney no. the froward- 
ness of thy youth: and bear with the infirmities of 
thy aged parents, assist and support them in the 
decline of life. Economy oF Human Lire. 


CONSUMPTION (@. To consume) 
implies a rapid decay. By decuy things 
lose their perfection, their greatness, 
and their consistency ; by decline they 
lose their strength, their vigour, and theit 
lustre ; by consumption they lose their 
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existence. Decay brings to. ruin; de- 
cline leads to an end or expiration. 
There are some things to which decay 
is peculiar, and some things to which 
decline is peculiar, and other things to 
~which both decay and decline belong. 
The corruption to which material sub- 
stances are particularly exposed is 
termed decay: the close of life, when 
health and strength begin to fall away, 
is termed the decline: the decay of 
states in the moral world takes place by 
the same process as the decay of fabrics 
in the natural world; the decline of 
empires, from their state of elevation 
and splendor, is a natural figure drawn 
from the decline of the setting sun. 
Consumption is seldom applied to any 
thing but animal bodies except figu- 
ratively. 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix’d his word, his saving power remains, 


Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 
Pore. 


After the death of Julius and Augustus Cesar the 
Reman empire declined every day. _ Sours. 


By degrees the empire shrivelled and pined away; 
and frum such a surfeit of immoderate prosperity 
passed at length into a final consumption. Sour, 


DECEIT, DECEPTION. 


DECEIT and DECEPTION are 
both derived from the verb deceive (v. 
To deceive), and both imply the act of 
deceiving ; with this difference, that the 
deceit is practised from an expressly 
bad motive, but deception may be from 
either bad or indifferent motives. A 
person is therefore said to be guilty of 
decett who has sought to deceive ano- 
ther for his own purposes; but decep- 
tions may be practised in a diversity of 
ways, and from a diversity of motives. 


I mean to plunge the boy in pleasing sleep, 

And ravish'd in Idalian bow’rs to keep, 

Or high Cythera, that the sweet deceit 

May pass unseen, and none prevent the cheat. 
Drypen. 


And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheered, 
We tread the wilderness, whose well-rolled walks, 
With curvature of slow and easy sweep, 

Deception innocent—give ample space 


To narrow bounds. CowreEr. 


Deceit is always a personal act, and 
if there be an habitual propensity to 
deceiving, the deceit is then a charac- 
teristic of the person; a deceiver is full 
of decett. Deception frequently denotes 
the.state of beimg deceived; it is the 
effect of any agency, whether from ac- 
cident or design. Decett is applied to 
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cases where the understanding is inten- 
tionally deceived; but there may be a 
deception on the senses as well as on 


the understanding. 7 


He often made use of dissimulation, seldom of 
decett, for he kuew how to cunceal without counter- 
feiting virtues. GUTHRIE. 


All the joy ur sorrow for the happiness or calami- 
ties of others is produced by au act of the imagine 
tion that realizes the event, however fictitious, su that 
we feel, while the deception lasts, whatever emotiona 
would be excited by the same good or evil happening 
to ourselves. JOHNSON, 

Decettful and deceptive are employed 
with this distinction : a person is said to 
be decettful, and a thing deceptive. 

There is one case in which it would be madness 
not to give credit to the most deceitful of men, that 


is when they make declarations of hostility against 
us. BURKE... 


It is to be feared that the sciences are above the 
comprehension of children, and that this mode of 
education to the exclusion of the classics is ulti- 
mately deceptive. Vicxs, Knox, 


DECEIT, DUPLICITY, DOUBLE- 
DEALING. 


DECEIT (v. Deceit, deception). 
DUPLICITY signifies doubleness in 
dealing, the sameas DOUBLE-DEAL- 
ING. The two former may be applied 
either to habitual or particular actions, 
the latter only to particular actions. 
There may be much decett or duplicity 
in a person's character or in his pro- 
ceedings; there is double-dealing only 
where dealing goes forward. The de-. 
ceit may be more or less veiled; the 
duplictty lies very deep, and is always 
studied whenever it is put into practice. 
Duplicity, in reference to actions, is 
mostly employed for a course of conduct 
double-dealing is but another term for 
duplicity on particular occasions. Chil- 
dren of reserved characters are fre- 
quently prone to deceit, which grows 
into consummate duplicity in riper 
years: the wealthy are often exposed tu 


much duplicity when they choose their 


favourites among the low and ignorant. 


The arts of deceit do continually grow weaker and 
less serviceable to them that use them. ‘1LboTsoN, 


Necessity drove Dryden into a duplicity of cha- 
racter that is painful to reflect upon. CumBERLAND, 


Maskwell (in the Duuble-Dealer) discloses by so- 


liloquy that his motive for aeeheceaing was founded 
in his passion for Cynthia. UMBERLAND. 


DECEIT, FRAUD, GUILE. 


DECEIT (v. Deceit, deception) 1s 
allied to FRAUD in reference to ac- 
tions; to GUILE in reference to the 
character, , | a 
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Deceit is here, as in the preceding 
article, indeterminate when compared 
with fraud, which is a specific mode of 
deceiving ; deceit is practised only in 
private transactions ; fraud is practised 
towards bodies as well as individuals, in 
public as well as private: a child prac- 
tises deceit towards its parents ; Frauds 
are practised upon government, on the 
public at large, or on tradesmen: de- 
ceit involves the violation of moral law, 
Jraud that of the criminal law. A 
servant may deceive his master as to 
the time of his coming or going, but he 
defrauds him of his property if he ob- 
tains it by any false means. 


With such deceits he gain’d their easy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. DryDeEn, 


The story of the three books of the Sibyls sold to 
Tarquin was all a fraud devised for the convenience 
of state, PuripEAUX, 

Deceit as a characteristic is indefinite 
in magnitude; guile marks a strong 
degree of moral turpitude in the indi- 
vidual. The former is displayed in 
petty concerns: the latter, which con- 
taminates the whole character, displays 
itself in inextricable windings and turn- 
ings that are suggested in a peculiar 
manner by the author of all evil. De- 
cettful is an epithet commonly and 
lightly applied to persons in general; 
but guzleless is applied to characters 
which are the most diametrically op- 
posed to, and at the greatest possible 
distance from, that which is false. 


Was it for force or guile, 
Ox some religious end, you rais’d this pile? 


TO DECEIVE, DELUDE, 1MPOSE 
| UPON. 


DECEIVE, in French décevoir, La- 
tin dectpto, compounded of de privative, 
and capio to take, signifies to take 
wrong. DELUDE, in Latin deludo, 
compounded of de and /udo, signifies to 
play upon or to mislead by a trick. 
IMPOSE, in Latin tmposut, perfect of 
impono, signifies literally to lay or put 
upon. . 

Falsehood is the leading feature in 
all these terms; they vary, however, in 
the circumstances of the action. To 
deceive is the most general of the three ; 
it signifies simply to produce a false con- 
viction ; the other terms are properly 
species of decetving, including acces- 
sory ideas. Decepiton may be prac- 
tised in various degrees; deluding is 
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always something positive, and con- 
siderable in degree. Every false im- 
pression produced by external objects, 
whether in trifles or important matters, 
is a deception; but delusion is confined 
to errors in matters of opinion. We 
may be deceived in the colour or the 
distance of an object; we are deluded 
in what regards our principles or moral 
conduct. | 


I would have all my readers take care how they 
mistake themselves for uncommon geniuses and 
men above rule, since it is yery easy for them to be 
deceived in this particular. BuDGELL. 


Deluded by a seeming excellence. RoscomMMoN 


A deception does not always suppose 
a fault on the part of the person de- 
ceived, but a delusion does. A person 
is sometimes decezved in cases where 
deception is unavoidable: he is deluded 
through a voluntary blindness of the 
understanding : artful people are some- 
times capable of decetving so as not 
even to excite suspicion ; their plausible 
tales justify the credit that is given to 
them: when the ignorant enter into 
nice questions of politics or religion, it 
is their ordinary fate to be deluded. 

I now believ’d 


Tke happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes deceiv’d. 
DrypDEn, 


Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or, by delusion, 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 
7 Youne, 
Deception is practised by an indi- 
vidual on himeelf or others ;-a delusion 
is commonly practised on one’s self; an 
imposition is always practised on ano- 
ther. Men deceive others from a variety 
of motives; they always ¢mpose upon 
them for purposes of gain, or the grati- 
fication of ambition. Men deceive 
themselves with false pretexts and 
false confidence; they delude them- 
selves with vain hopes and wishes. - 
Wanton women, in their eyes, 
Men’s deceivings do comprise. 
I, waking, view’d with grief the rising sun, 
And fundly mourn'd the dear delusion gone. Prion. 


As there seem to be in this manuscripf some ana- 
chronisms and deviations from the ancient orthogra- 
phy, I am not satisfied myself that it is authentic, 
and not rather the production of one of those Gre- 
cian sophisters who have imposed upon the world 
several spurious works of this nature. . ADDISON, 


GREENE. 


DECEIVER, IMPOSTOR. 


BETWEEN the words DECEIVER 
and IMPOSTOR (v. To deceive) there 
is a similar distinction. A decetver is 
any one who practises any sort of de- 
ception; but an zmpostor is a deceiver 
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who studiously deceives by putting on 
a false appearance. The deceiver prac- 
tises deception on individuals or the 
public; the zmpostor most commonly 
on the public at large. The false friend 
and the faithless lover are deceivers ; 
the assumed nobleman who practises 
frauds under his disguise, and the pre- 
tended prince who lays claim to a crown 
to which he was never born, are 2m- 
postors. 

That tradition of the Jews, that Christ was stolen 
out of the grave, is ancient: it was the invention of 
the Jews, and denies the integrity of the witnesses 


of his resurrection, making them deceivers. 
TILLOTSON. 


Our Saviour wrought his miracles frequently, and 
for a long time together: a time sufficient to have 
detected any impostor in. ‘ TILLOTSON, 


DECENCY, DECORUM. 


THoucH DECENCY and DECO- 
RUM are both derived from the same 
word (v. Becoming), they have acquired 
a distinction in their sense and applica- 
tion. Decency respects a man's con- 
duct ; decorum his behaviour: a person 
conducts himself with decency ; he be- 
haves with decorum. Indecency is a 
vice ; it is the violation of public or pri- 
vate morals: zndecorum is a fault; it 
offends the feelings of those who witness 
it. Nothing but a depraved mind can 
lead to zmdecent practices: indiscretion 
and thoughtlessness may sometimes 
give rise to that which is zmdecorous. 
Decency enjoins upon all relatives, 
according to the proximity of their 
relationship, to show certain marks of 
respect to the memory of the dead: 
regard for the feelings of others enjoins 
a certain outward decorum upon every 
one who attends a funeral. 

Even religion itself, unless decency be the hand- 
maid which waits upon her, is apt to make people 


appear guilty of sourness and ill-humour. 
SPECTATOR. 


I will admit that a fine woman of a certain rank 
cannot have too many real vices; but at the same 
time I do insist upon it, that it is essentially her 
interest not to have the appearance of any one. 
This decorum, I confess, will conceal her conquests ; 
but, on the other hand, if she will be pleased to re- 
flect that those conquests are known sooner or later, 

she will not upon an average find herseif a loser. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


TO DECIDE, DETERMINE, CON- 
CLUDE UPON. 

DECIDE, from the Latin decido, 
compounded of de and c@edo, signifies 
to cut off or cut short a business. DE- 
TERMINE, from the Latin determino 
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compounded of de and ¢erminus aterm 
or boundary, signifies to fix the boun- 
dary. CONCLUDE, v. To close, finish. 
The idea of bringing a thing to an 
end is common in the signification of 
all these words ; but to decide expresses 
more promptitude than to determine: 
we may decide instantaneously, but we. 
must take more or less time to deter- 
mine; we may decide any single point 
either by an act of external force or by 
a sudden act of the mind; but, in deter- 
mining any question, its extent, limits, 
and every circumstance must be taken 
into consideration ; determining is there- 
fore an act of deliberation. To decide 
is an act of greater authority: a parent 
decides for.a child, but subordinates 
sometimes determine in the absence of 
their employers. Points of law are 
decided hy the judge, points of fact are 
determined by the jury. To decide is 
therefore properly applied to.all matters 
of dispute where more or less power or 
force is required to bring it to an end; 
to determine to all matters of conduct 
which may more easily be brought to 
an end. 
With mutual blood th’ Ausonian soil is dyed, 


While on its borders each their claims decide. 
DrYDEN, 


These circumstances, with the lateness of the 
hour and the necessity of securing the prizes, defer- 
mined the conquering admiral to bring to. CLaRKeE. 


To determine and decide are applied 


‘to practical matters; to conclude upon 


to speculative as well as practical mat- 
ters ; as to decide the fate of persons, to 
determine anything that interests one, 
to conclude that a thing is right or 
wrong, just or unjust, and the like. 


Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will soon determine, or impose 


New laws to be observed. Minton 
But no frail man, however grent or high, 
Can be conclude blest before he die. ADDISON. 


In respect to practical matters, to de- 
termine is either said of that which is 
subordinate, or it is a partial act of the 
mind; to conclude is said of the grand 
result; it is a complete act of the mind. 
Many things may be determined on 
which are either never put into execu- 
tion, or remain long unexecuted; but 
that which is concluded on is mostly 
followed by immediate action. To con- 
clude on is properly to come to a final 
determination. | 


Is it concluded he shall be protector? 
It is determined, not conciuded yet, 
but so it must be, if the king misearrv. 
SHA KSPR ARE 
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DECIDED, DETERMINED, RESOLUTE. 


A man who is DECIDED (v. To de- 
ride) remains in no doubt: he who is 


DETERMINED is uninfluenced by 


the doubts or questions of others: he 
who is RESOLUTE (v. To determine, 
resolve) is uninfluenced by the conse- 
quences of his actions. A decided cha- 


racter is at all times essential for a. 


prince or a minister, but particularly so 
in an unsettled period; a determined 
character is essential for a commander 
or any one who has to exercise autho- 
rity ; a resolute character is essential for 
one who is engaged in dangerous enter- 
prises. Pericles was a man of a decided 
temper, which was well fitted to direct 
‘the affairs of government in a season 
of turbulence and disquietude: Titus 
Manlius Torquatus displayed himself 
to be a man of a determined character 
when he put to death his victorious son 
for a breach of military discipline: 
Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, was a 
‘man of a resolute temper. 


Almost all the high-bred republicans of my time 
have, after a short space, become the most decided 
thorough-paced courtiers. Burke, 
A race determined, that to death contend; 

So fierce these Greeks their last retreats oof 
OPE. 


Most of the propositions we think, reason, dis- 
course, nay act upon, are such as we cannot have 
undoubted knowledge of their truth: yet some of 
them border so near upon certainty that we make 
no doubt at all about them; but assent to them as 
armly, and act according to that assent as resulutely, 
as if they were infallibly demonstrated, Locke. 


DECIDED, DECISIVE. 


DECIDED marks that which is ac- 
tually decided: DECISIVE that which 


appertains todecision. Decided is em- | 


ployed for persons or things; decisive 
only for things. A person’s aversion or 
attachment is decided; a sentence, a 
judgment, or a victory, is dectstve. A 
man of a decided character always 
adopts decistve measures. It is right 
to be decidedly averse to everything 
which is immoral: we should be cau- 
tious not to pronounce decisively on any 
point where we are not perfectly clear 
and well grounded in our opinion. In 
every popular commotion it is the duty 
of a good subject to take a decided part 
in favour of law and order: such is the 
nature of law, that if it were not decs- 
_ stve it would be of no value. 

” A politic caution, a guarded circumspection, were 


among the ruling principles of our furefathers in their 


most decided conduct... Burks. 
The sentence of superior judges is final, decisive, 
and irrevocable "= 


st 


BLACKSTONE. | 


DECISION, 


DECISION, JUDGMENT, SENTENCE. 


DECISION signifies literally the act 
of deciding, or the thing decided upon 
(v. To decide). JUDGMENT signi- 
fies the act of judging or determining 
in general (v. Yo decide). SEN- 
TENCE, in Latin sententia, signifies 
the opinion held or maintained. 

These terms, though very different in 
their original meaning, are now em- 
ployed so that the two latter are species 
of the former: a final conelusion’of any. 
business is eemprehended in them all; - 
but decision conveys none of the colla- 
teral ideas which is expressed by judg- 
ment and sentence: a decision has no 
respect to the agent; it may be said of 
one or many; it may be the decision of 
the court, of the nation, of the public, of 
a particular body of men, or of a private 
individual: but a judgment is given in 
a public court, or among private indi- 
viduals: a sentence is passed in a court 
of law, or at the bar of the public. A 
decisiun specifies none of the cireum- 
stances of the action: it may be a 
legal or an arbitrary decision; it may 
be a decision according to one’s caprice, 
or after mature deliberation: a judg- 
ment is always passed either in a court 
of law, and consequently by virtue of 
authority, or it is passed by an indi- 
vidual by the authority of his own judg- 
ment: a sentence is passed either by the 
authority of law, or at the discretion of 
an individual or of the public. | 

The decisions of the judges, in the several courts 
of justice, are the principal and must authoritative 
evidence that can be given of the existence of such 


a custom as shall form a part of the common law. 
BLackstTonr, 


It is the greatest folly to seek the praise or appro- 
bation of any being besides the Supreme Being ; be- 
cause no other being can make a right judgment of 
us. ADDISON. 


‘The guilty man kas an honour for the judge who 
with justice pronounces against him the sentence of 
death itself. STX¥ELE, 

A deciszon is given, it is that which 
decides, and, by"putting an end to all 
dispute and doubt, enables a persen to 
act. A judgment is formed, it respects 
the guilt or innocence, the moral ex- 
cellence or defects, of a person or thing ; 
it enables a person to think. A sen- 
tence is pronounced or passed, it respects 
all matters generally, and determines 
what are the sentiments of those by 
whom it is pronounced. Some points 


are of so complicated a nature that no 


decision can be given upon them ; some 
are Of so high a nature that they can be 


DECLARE. 
decited only by the highest authority ; 


men are forbidden by the Christian re- 


ligion to be severe in: their judgments 
upon one another; the works of - an 
author must sometimes await the sen- 
tence of impartial posterity before their 
value can be duly appreciated. 

For pleasure and revenge 


Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. SHAKSPEARE, 


Do you judye, from comparing the resent state 
of the world with your natural notions of God, that 
there must needs be another state in which justice 
shall take place? You reason right,and the Gospel 
confirms the judgment. SHERLOCK. 


By inuring himself toexamine all things, whether 
they be of consequence or not, the critic never 
looks upon anything but with a design of passing 
sentence upon it. Tasien. 


DECLAIM, INVEIGH. 
DECLAIM, in Latin declamo, that 


is, de and clamo, signifies literally to 
cry aloud in a set form of words. IN- 
VEIGH, v. Abuse, invective. 

The sense in which these words agree 
is that of using the language of dis- 
pleasure against any person or thing: 
deciaim is used generally, izveizh par- 
ticularly: public men and public mea- 
sures are subjects for the declaimer ; 
private individuals afford subjecta for 
wnveighing against : the former is under 
the influence of particular opinions or 
prejudices; the latter is the fruit of 
personal resentment or displeasure: 
politicians declaim against the conduct 
of those in power, or the state of the 
nation; they invetgh against indivi- 
duals who have offended them. A de- 
claimer is noisy: he is a man of words ; 
he makes long and loud speeches: an 
tnveigher is virulent and personal: he 
enters into private details, and often in- 
dulges his malignant feelings under an 
affected regard for morality. 

The grave and the merry have equally thought 
themselves at liberty to conclude, either with decla- 
matory complaints, or satirical censures of female 
folly. ~ JOHNSON. 


Scarce were the flocks refresh'd with morning dew, 
When Damon, stretch'd beneath an olive shade, 
And wildly starting upward, thus inveigh'd 


Against the conscious gods. DRYDEN. 


TO DECLARE, PUBLISH, PROCLAIM. 


DECLARE, in Latin declaro, com- 
pounded of de and claro to clear, signi- 
fies literally to make clear or show 
plainly toaperson. PUBLISH, v. To 
announce. PROCLAIM, in Latin 
Prociamo, compounded of pro and clumo, 
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signifies to cry before or in the ears of 
others. es 

The idea of making known is com- 
mon to all these terms: this is simply 
the signification of declare, but the 
other two include accessory ideas. The 
word declare does not express any par- 
ticular mode or circumstance of making 
known, as is implied by the others: we 
may declare publicly or privately; we 
publish and proclaim only in a public 
manner: we may declare by word of 
mouth, or by writing; we publish or 
proclaim by any means that will render 
the thing most generally known. In. 
declaring, the leading idea is that of 
speaking out that which passes in the 
mind; in publishing, the leading idea 
is that of making public or common; 
in proclaiming, the leading idea is that 
of crying aloud: we may, therefore, 
often declare by publishing and pro- 
claiming : a declaration is a personal 
act, it concerns the person declaring, or 
him to whom it is declared; its truth 
or falsehood depends upon the veracity 
of the speaker: a publication is of 
general interest ; the truth or falsehood 
of it does not always rest with the 
publisher : a proclamation is altogether 
a public act, in which no one's veracity 
is implicated. Facts and opinions are 
declared ; events and circumstances are 
published ; the measures of government 
are proclaimed : it is folly for a man to 
declare anything to be true which he is 
not certain to be so, and wickedness in 
him to declare that to be true which he 
knows to be false: whoever publishes all 
he hears will be in great danger of 
publishing many falsehoods; whatever 
is proclaimed is supposed to be of suf- 
ficient importance to deserve the notice 
of all who may hear or read. 


The Greeks in shouts their joint assent declare, 
The priest to rev'rence and release the fair. Porg, 


I am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
as the French call them, the Diseurs de bonne aven- 
ture, who publish their bills in every quarter of the 
town, have not turned our lotteries to their advan- 
tage. ADDISON 


Nine sacred heralds now, proclaiming loud 
The monarch’s will, suspend the list ning crowd. 
; Popr. 
A declaration is always a personal 
act, whether relating to public or pri- 
vate matters; a publication and a pro- 
clamution may be both indirect actions 
made by any channel the fittest tomake 
a wide communication. In cases of 
war or peace, princes are expected te 
declare themselves on one side or the 

= T2 . 


* 
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other ; in the political world intelligence 
is quickly published through the me- 
dium of the public papers; in private 
life domestic occurrences are published 
with equal celerity through the medium 
of tale-bearers ; proclaiming is not con- 
fined to political matters: whatever is 
made known after the manner of a pro- 
clamation is suid to be proclaimed: 
joyful news is proclatmed, and where 
private matters which ought not to be 
known are published to the world people 
are said to proclaim their own shame. 
There is one case in which it would be madness 
not to give credit to the most deceitful of men, that 


is when they make declarations of hostility against 
us. BuRKE. 


. Soon, I believe, 
His setond marriage shall be published. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Those who attempt by outrage and violence to de- 
prive men of any advantage which they hold under 
the laws, and to destroy the natural order of lite, 
proclaim war against them. Burke. 


DECREE, EDICT, PROCLAMATION. 


DECREE, in French décret, Latin 
decretus, from decerno to give judg- 
ment or pass sentence, signifies the 
sentence or resolution that is passed. 
EDICT, in Latin edictus, from edico 
to say out, signifies the thing spoken 
out orsent forth, PROCLAMATION, 
vw. To declare. 

A decree is a more solemn and de- 
liberative act than an edict; on the 
other hand an edict is more authoritative 
than a decree. A decree is the de- 
cision of one or many; an edict speaks 
the will of an individual: councils and 
senates, as well as princes, make de- 
crees; despotic rulers issue edicts. 
Decrees are passed for the regulation 
of public and private matters ; they are 
made known as occasion requires, but 
are not always public; edzcfs and pro- 
clumations contain the commands ot the 
sovereign authority, and are directly ad- 
dressed by the prince to his people. 


An edict is peculiar to a despotic go- 


vernment; a proclamation is common 
to a monarchical and aristocratic form of 
government: the ukase in Russia is a 
species of edict, by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people; 
the king of England communicates to 
his subjects the determinations of him- 
self and his council by means of a pro- 
clamation. _ 
There is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree establish'd; . 
- Sfwill be recorded for a precedent, | SHARSPEARE. 
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This statute or act of parliament is placed amon 
the records of the kingdom, there needing no form 
promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was 
necessary by the civil law with regard to the em- 
peror’s edicts. BLacKsTONE 


From the same original of the king’s being the 
fountain of justice, we may also deduce the preroga- 
tive of issuing proclamations, which is vested in the 
king alone. . BLACKSTONE. 

The term decree is applied figura- 
tively ; the other terms are used for the 
most part in their proper sense only. 


Are we condemn’d, by fate’s unjust decree, 
No more our houses and our humes to see? 
DBYDEN, 


TO DEDICATE, DEVOTE, CONSE- 


CRATE, HALLOW. 


DEDICATE, in Latin dedicatus, 
participle from de and dico, signifies to 
set apart by a promise. DEVOTE, in 
Latin devotus, participle from devoveo, 
signifies to vow for an express purpose. 
CONSECRATE, in Latin consecratus, 
from consecro or con and sacro, signi- 
fies to make sacred by a special act, 
HALLOW, from holy, in German 
heilig, signifies to make holy. 

There is something more solemn in 
the act of dedicating than in that of de- 
voting ; but less so than in that of con- 
secrating. To dedicute and devote 
may be employed in both temporal and 
spiritual matters; to consecrate and 
hallow only in the spiritual sense: we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is 
at our disposal to the service of some 
object; but the former is employed 
mostly in regard to superiors, and the 
latter to persons without distinction of 
rank: we dedicate a house to the ser- 
vice of God; or we devote our time to 
the benefit of our friends, or the relief 
of the poor: we may dedicate or devote 
ourselves to an object; but the former 
always implies a solemn setting apart 
springing from a sense of duty; the 
latter an entire application of one’s self 
from zeal and affection ; in this manner 
he who dedicates himself to God ab- 
stracts himself from every object which. 
is not immediately connected with the 
service of God; he who devotes himself 
to the ministry pursues it as the first 
object of his attention and regard. To 
consecrate is a species of formal dedi- 
cation by virtue of a religious observ- 
ance; it is applicable mostly to places 
and things connected with . religious 
works: fatlow is a species of informal 
consecration applied to the same ob- 
jects: the church is consecrated ; par- 


ticular days are hallowed. | 
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Warn’d vy he seer, to her offended name 
We rais'd and dedicated this wond'rous frame. 
Dryven. 


Gilbert West settled himself in a very pleasant 
house at Wickham in Kent, where hé devoted him- 
self to piety. JOHNSON. 


The greatest conqueror in this holy nation did not 
only compose the words of his divine odes, but gene- 
rally set them to music himself; after which his 
works, though they were consecrated to the taber- 
uacle, became the national entertainment. 

. AppiIson. 


Without the walls a ruin’d temple stands, 


Tou Ceres hallowed once. Drypen. 


TO DEDUCT, SUBTRACT. 


DEDUCT, from the Latin deductus 
participle of deduco, and SUBTRACT 
from subtractum participle of subtraho, 
have both the sense of taking from, but 
the former is used in a general, and the 
latter in a technical sense. He who 
makes an estimate is obliged to deduct ; 
he who makes a calculation 1s obliged 
to subtract. The tradesman deducts 
what has been paid from what remains 
due; the accountant sabtracts small 
sums from the gross amount. 


The popish clergy took to themselves the whole 
residue of the intestate’s estate, alter the two-thirds 
of the wife and children were deducted. 

BLACKSTONE. 


A codicil is a supplement toa will, being for its 
explanation or alteration, or to make some addition 
to or els: sqme subtractiun from the former dispo- 
sitions of the testator. BLACKSTONE. 


DEDUCTION, ABATEMENT. 


Boru these words imply a taking off 
from something, but the deduction is 
made at the discretion of the person 
deducting ; while the abatement is made 
for the convenience or at the desire of 
the person for whom it is made. A 
person may make a deduction in an 
account for various reasons, but he 


makes an abatement in a demand when’ 


it is objected to as excessive; so an 
abatement may be made in a calcula- 
tion when it is supposed to be higher 
than it ought to be. 


if I am correctly informed the rise in the last year 
(iu the produce of the taxes), after every deduc- 
tion that can be made, affords the most consoling and 
encouraying prospect. . BURKE. 


Will come a day (hear this and quake, ye potent 
great ones) 
When you yourselves ahall sland before a Judge 
Who in a pair of scales will weigh your actions 
Without abutement of one grain. 
Beaumont AND FLETCHER. 


DEED, EXPLOIT, ACHIEVEMENT, 


FEAT. 


DEED, from do, expresses the thing 
dons. EXPLOIT, in French erplott, 
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most probably changed from explica- 
tus, signifying the thing unfolded or 
displayed. ACHIEVEMENT, from 
achieve, French achever to finish, signi- 
fies what is accomplished or completed. 
FEAT, in French fat, Latin factum 
from facto, signifies the thing done. 
The three first words rise progres- 
sively on each other: deeds, compared 
with the others, is employed for that 
which is ordinary or extraordinary ; ex- 
ploit and achievement are usec only for 
the extraordinary ; the latter in a higher 
sense than the former. Deeds must 
always be characterized as good or bad, 
magnanimous or atrocious, and the like, 
except in. poetry, when the term be- 
comes elevated. 
Great Pollio! thou for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready triumph of thy finish’d wars; 
Is there in fate an hour reserv’d for me 
To sing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee? 
DRYDEN. 
Exploit and achievement do not 
necessarily require such epithets; they 
are alwavs taken in the proper sense for 
something great. Earploit, when com- 
pared with achievement, is a term used in 
plain prose; it designates not so mueh 
what is great as what is real: achteve- 
ment is most adapted to poetry and 
romance ; an explovt is properly a single 
act, and refers to the efforts of the indi- 
vidual performing it; an achtevement 
may involve many acts and cireum- 
stances; in the execution it refers us to 
the point gained, as also to the difficulties 
of gaining it. An exploit marks only 
personal bravery in action; an achieve- 
ment denotes elevation of character in 
every respect, grandeur of design, 
promptitude in execution, and valour 
in action. An exploit may be exe- 
cuted by the design and at the will of 
another; a common soldier or an army 
may perform erplotts. An achieve- 
ment is designed and executed by the 
achiever: Hercules is distinguished for 
his achievements; and in the same 
manner we speak of the achievements of 
knight-errants or of great commanders. 
High matter thou injoin’st me, O prime of men! — 
Sad task and hard: for how shall I relate 


To human sense th’ invisible erplotts 
Of wariing spirits? 


Great spoils and trophies, gain’d by thee, they bear, 
Then let thy own achievements be thy share 
DrypeEn, 


» 


Miron. 


Feat approaches nearest to explott 
in signification ; the former marks skill, | 
and the latter resolution. The feats vf 
chivalry displayed in justs and tourna. 
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ments were in former times as much 
esteemed as warlike ezplotés. 


Nuch I have ee a 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform aes 
Eapliit and are often used in 
derision, to dite absence of skill or 
bravery in the actions of individuals. 
The soldier who affects to be foremost 
in situations where there is no danger 
cannot be more properly derided than 
by terming his action an exploit; he 
who prides himself on the display of 
skill in the performance of a paltry 
trick may be laughed at for having per- 
formed a feat. The same words may 
also be applied in an indifferent sense 
to familiar objects, as the exploits of a 
freebooter, or feats of horsemanship. 
After. this exploit, 1 walked gently to and fro on 


the bed to recover my breath and toss of spirits. 
Swirr. 


Even his surliness was matter of mirth, and in his 
play he preserved such an air of gravity, and per- 
formed his feats with such a solemnity of manner, 
that in him too I had an agreeable companion. 

CowPrrnr. 


TO DEFACE, DISFIGURE, DEFORM. 


-DEFACE, DISFIGURE, and DE- 
FORM, signify literally to spoil the 
face, figure, and form. Deface ex- 
presses more than either deform and 
disfigure. To deface is an act of de- 
struction; it is the actual destruction of 
that which has before existed: to dts- 
Jigure is either an act of destruction or 
an erroneous execution, which takes 
away the figure: to deform is altogether 
an Imperfect execution, which renders 
the form what it should not be. A 
thing is defaced by design; it is dis- 
jJigured either by design or accident ; it 
is deformed either by an error or by the 
nature of the thing. Persons only de- 
face; persons or things disfigure ; 
things are most commonly deformed of 
themselves. That may be defaced, the 
face or external surface of which may 
be injured or destroyed; that may be 
disfigured or deformed, the figure or 
form of which is imperfect or may be 
rendered imperfect. A fine painting or 
piece of.writing is defaced which is torn 
or besmeared with dirt: a fine building 
is disfigured by any want of symmetry 
in its parts : a building ‘is deformed that 
is made contrary to all form. A statue 

-Inay be defaced, disfigured, and de- 
Sormed : it is defuced when any violence 
_ is done to the face or any outward part 
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of the body ; it is disfigured by the loss 
of a limb; itis deformed if made con- 
trary to the perfect form of a person or 
thing to be represented. Inanimate 
objects are mostly defaced or disfigured, 
but seldom deformed; animate objects 
are either disfigured or deformed, but 
seldomer defaced. A person may dés- 
Jigure himself by bis dress; he is de- 
Jormed by the hand of nature. 

Yet she had heard an ancient rumour fly 

(ang eited by the people of the sky), __ 


hat times to come should see the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin and her tow’rs deface. Drypen. 


It is but too obvious that errors are committed in 
this part of religion (devotion). ‘These frequently 
disfigure its appearance before the world, and sub- 
ject it to unjust reproach. Buarr. 


A beauteous maid above; but magic art, 
With barking dogs, deform’d her nether part. 
Drypen. 


TO DEFEAT, FOIL, DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 


DEFEAT, »v. To beat, defeat... FOIL 
may probably come from fail and the 
Latin jallo to deceive, signifying to 
make to fail. FRUSTRATE, in Latin 
Jrustratus, from frustra, signifies tc 
make vain. DISAPPOINT, from the 
privative dts and the verb appoint, sig- 
nifies literally to do away what has 
been appointed. e 

Defeat and fowl are both applied to 
matters of enterprize ; but that may be 
defeated which is only planned, and that 
is fotled which is in the act of being 
executed. What is rejected is defeated: 
what is aimed at or purposed is /rus- 
trated: what is calculated on is disap- 
pointed. The best concerted schemes 
may sometimes be easily defeated: 
where art is employed against sim- 
plicity the latter may be easily fotled: 
when we aim at what is above our 
reach, we must be frustrated in our en- 
deavours: when our expectations are 
extravagant, it seems to follow of course 
that they will be dtsappeinted. Design 
or accident may tend to defeat, desizn 
only to fozd, accident only to frustrue or 
disappoint. The superior force of the 
enemy, or a combination of untoward 
events which are above the control of 
the commander, will serve to defeat the 
best-concerted plans of the best ge- 
nerals: men of upright minds can sel- 
dom fotl the deep-laid schemes of 
knaves: when we see that the per- 
versity of men is liable to /rust~ate the 
kind intentions of others in their be- 
half, it is wiser to leave them to theirs 
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fully: the cross accidents of human life 
are a fruitful source of disappointment 


to those who suffer themselves to be. 


affected by them. 
The very porpeses of wantonness are defeated by 
a carriage which has so much boldness, STEELE. 


The devil haunts those most where he hath greatest 
hopes of success; and is too eager and intent upon 
mischief to employ his time and temptations where 
he hath been so often foiled. ‘TILLOTSON. 


Let all the Tuscans, all th’ Arcadians join, 
Nor.these nor those shall frustrate my desigu. 
* DRYDEN. 


It seems rational to hope that minds qualified for 
great.attainments should first endeavour their own 
benefit. But this expectation, however plausible, 
has been very frequently disappointed. JOHNSON. 


DEFECTION, REVOLT. 


DEFECTION, from the Latin de- 
fZicto, signifies the act of falling off, or 
becoming deficient towards some object. 
REVOLT, compounded of re and void, 
in French voltiger to bound, and the 
Latin volo to fly, signifies a bounding 
oack from an object to which one has 
been attached. 

Defection is a general, revolt a spe- 
cific term, that is, it denotes a species of 
defection. Defection is applicable to 
any person or thing to which we are 
bound by any obligation; revolt is ap- 
plicable only to the government to 
which one is bound. There may be a 
defection from religion, or any cause 
that is held sacred: a revolt is only 
against a monarch, or the supreme au- 
thority. 

When attacked in Skipton castle by Aske and his 
fellow rebels, amidst a general defectiun of the de- 


pendents of his family, he bravely defended it against 
them all. WHITAKER, 


Some of the members of the old council of state, 
together with the old speaker, Lenthal, by advice 
together, finding the revuit of the soldiers from Fleet- 
wood, gave out orders for the forces to rendezvous in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. W a ITELOCKE 


Defection does not designate the mode 
of the action; it may be quietly made 
or otherwise: a revolé is an act of vio- 
lence, and always attended with violence. 
The defeciton may be the act of one; a 
revolt is properly the act of many. A 
general may be guilty of a defection 
who leaves the party to which he has 
hitherto adhered; a nation or a com- 
munity may commit an act of revolt by 
shaking off the authority under which 
they have lived. A defection, being 
mostly the act of an individual, or one 
part of a community against the whole, 
is mostly a culpable act; but a revolt 
may be a justifiable measure, when one 
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nation revolis against another, under 
whose power it has been brought by 
force of arms: the Roman people were 
guilty of a defection. when they left the 
senate and retired to mount Aventine:. 
the Germans frequently attempted to 
recover their liberty by revolting against 
the Romans. - 


At the time of the general defection from Nero, 
Virginius Rufus was at the head of a very powerful 
army in Germany, which had pressed him to accept 
the title of emperor, but he constantly refused it. 

MELMOTH. 


No sooner was Philip dead than the Grecians re- — 
volted, and endeavoured to free themselves from the 
Macedcnian yoke. PoTTER. 


DEFECTIVE, DEFICIENT. 


DEFECTIVE expresses the quality 
or property of having a defect (v. Ble- 
mish) : DEFICIENT is employed with 
regard to the thing itself that is want- 
ing. A book may be defective, in con- 
sequence of some leaves being defictent. 
A deficiency is therefore often what 
constitutes a defect. Many things how- 
ever may be defective without having 
any deficiency, and vice versa. What- 
ever is mis-shapen, and fails either in 
beauty or utility, is defective; that 
which is wanted to make a thing eom- 
plete is deficient. It is a defect in the 
eye when it is so constructed that things 
are not seen at their proper distances ; 
there is a deficiency in a tradesman’s 
accounts when one side falls short of 
the other. That which is defective is 
most likely to be permanent; but a 
deficiency may be only occasional and 
easily rectified. 

Providence, for the most part, sets us upon a level; 


if it renders us perfect in one accomplishment, it 
generally leaves us defective in another. ADDISON, 


If there be a deficiency in the speaker, there will 
not be sufficient attention and regard paid to the 
thing spoken. SwIrt. 


TO DEFEND, PROTECT, VINDICATE. 


DEFEND, v. Apology. PROTECT, 
in Latin protectum, participle of pro- 
tego, compounded of pro and tego, 
signifies to put any thing before.a person 
as a covermg. VINDICATE, v. To 
assert, | 

_ Defend is a general term ; it defines 


nothing with regard to the degree and 


manner of the action: protect is a par- 
ticular and positive term, expressing an 
action of some considerable importance, 
Persons may defend others without dis- 
tinction of rank or station: none but 
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_ superiors or persons having power can 
protect others. Defence is an occasional 
action; protection is a permanent action. 
A person may be defended in any par- 
ticular case of actual danger or difficulty ; 
he is protected from what may happen 
as well as what.does happen. Defence 
respects the evil that threatens; pro- 
tection involves the supply of necessities 
and the affording comforts. 


A master may justify an assault in defence of his. 
servant, and a servant in defence of his master. 
BLACKSTONE. 


They who profected the weakness of our infancy 
are entitled to our pretectiun in their old age. 
. BLACKSTONE. 


Defence requires some active exertion 
either of body or mind; protection may 
consist only of the extension of power 
in behalf of any particular individual. 
A defence is successful or unsuccessful ; 
a protection weak or strong. A soldier 
defends his country; a counsellor de- 
fends his client: a prince protects his 
subjects. 

Savave (on his trial forthe murder of Sinclair) did 
not deny the fact, nut endeavoured to justity it by 
the necessity of self-defence, and the hazard of his 


own lite if he had lust the opportunity of giving the 
thrust. JOHNSON, 


First give thy fai.h aud plight, a prince’s woud, 

Of sure protection by thy power and sword; 

For I niust speak what wisdom would conceal, 
Aud truth invidious to the great reveal. Pope. 


In a figurative and extended sense, 
things may either defend or protect 
with a similar distinction’ a coat de- 
Jends us from the inclemencies of the 
weather; houses are a protection not 
only against the changes of the seasons, 
but also against the violence of men. 


ifow shall the vine with tender leaves defend 
Hier teeming clusters when the rains descend ? 
DrypDEN. 


Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket sume: 
Some to the rude protection of the thora 
Commit their feeble offspring. 


To vindicate is a species of defence 
only in the moral sense of the word. 
Acts of importance are defended: those 
of trifling import are commonly vindi- 
cated. Cicero defended Milo against 
the charge of murder, in which he was 
implicated by the death of Clodius; a 
child or a servant vindicates himself 
when‘any blame is attached to him. 
Defence is employed either in matters 
of opinion or conduct ; vindicate only 
in matters of conduct. Some opinions 
are foo absurd to be openly defended ; 
he who vindicates the conduct of ano- 
ther should be fully satisfied of the 


THOMSON. 
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innocence of the perscn whom he de. 


While we can easily defend our character, we are 
no more disturbed at an accusation, than we are 
alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to conquer, 

JHNSON, 


In this poem (the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot), Pope 
seems to reckon with the public. He vindicutes 
himself from censures, and, with dignity rather than 
arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness aud 
respect. JOHNSON. 


DEFENDANT, DEFENDER. 


THe DEFENDANT defends him- 
self (v. To defend): the DEFENDER 
defends another. We are defendants 
when any charge is brought against us 
which we wish to refute: we are de- 
Jenders when we undertake to rebut or 
refute the charge brought against any © 
person or thing. 

Of what consequence could it be to the cause 


whether the counsellor did or did not know the ¢e- 
Sentant? SMOLLET. 


The abbot of Paisley was a warm partizan of 
France, and a zealous defender of the @stablished 
religion, ROBERTSON, 


DEFENDER, ADVOCATE, PLEADER. 


A DEFENDER. exerts himself in 
favour of one that wants support: an 
ADVOCATE, from the Latin advoco 
to call or speak for, signifies one who is 
called to speak in favour ofanother; he 
exerts himself in favour of any cause 
that offers: a PLEADER, from plea 
or excuse, signifies him who pleads in 
behalf of one who is accused or in dis- 
tress. A defender attempts to keep off 
a threatened injury by rebutting the 
attack of another: an advocate states 
that ‘which is to the advantage of the 
person or thing advocated: a pleader 
throws in pleas and extenuations ; he 
blends entreaty with argument. Op- 
pressed or accused persons and disputed 
opinions require defenders ; that which 
falls in with the humours of men will 
always have advocates; the unfortunate 
and the guilty require pleaders. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was 
to change his opinion, and Pope was to find a de- 


fender in him who had contributed so much tu the 
exaltation of his rival. JOHNSON, 


It is said that some endeavours were used to in 
cense the Queen against Savaye, but he found advu 
cates to obviate at least part of their cffect, 

JoHNSON 


He thought he was bound to justify the court ir 
all debates in the House of Lords, which he did with 
the vehemence of a pleader rather than with the 
solemnity of a senator. Bueaner, 


The term pleader is used sometimes 
like that of defender in the general sense. 


DEFINITE. 


Valeria and Volumnia, the mother and 
wife of Coriolanus, were powerful and 


successful pleaders in behalf of the 


Roman.republic. 


So fair a pleader any cause may gain. Dryden. 


DEFENSIBLE, DEFENSIVE. 


DEFENSIBLE is employed for the 
thing that is to be defended; DEFEN- 
SIVE for the thing that defends. 
An opinion or a line of conduct is 
defensible ; a weapon or a military ope- 
ration is defensive. The defensible is 
opposed to the indefenstble ; and the 
defensive to the offensive. It is the 
height of folly to attempt to defend that 
which is indefensible ; it is sometimes 
prudent to act on the defensive, when 
we are not in a condition to commence 
the offensive. 


Impressing is only defensible from public neces-. 


sity, to which all private considerations must give 
way. y BuaCKsToNE. 


Lo 
A king, circumstanced as the present (king of 
France), has no generous interest that can excite 
him to action, At best his conduct will be passive 
aud defensive, BuRKE. 


DEFINITE, POSITIVE. 


DEFINITE, in Latin definitum, par- 
ticiple of definzo, compounded of de and 
Jints, signifies that which is bounded by 
a line or limit. POSITIVE, in Latin 
posttivus from pono to place, signifies 
that which is placed or fixed. 

Definite signifies that which is defined 
or has the limits drawn or marked out; 
positive that which is placed or fixed in 
a particular manner: definite is said of 
things as they present themselves or 
are presented to the mind, as a definite 
idea, a definite proposal; posttive is 
said of a person’s temper of mind; a 
person is positive as to his opinions, or 
an assurance is postitve which serves 
to make one positive. In respéct to a 
man’s self, his views ought to be definite 
to prevent him from being misled, but 
he ought not to be postive in matters 
that admit of doubt. In respect to 
othets, the more definite the instructions 
which are given, the less danger there 
is of mistake ; the more posztive the in- 
formation communicated, the greater 
the reliance which is placed upon it. 

We are not able to judge of the degree of convic- 
tion which operated at any particular time upon our 


cwn thoughis, but as itis recorded by some ceitaiu 
apd definite effect. ; JOHNSON. 


The Earl Rivers being now in his own opinion on 
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his death bed, thought it his duty to provide for Sa- 
vage among his other natural children, and therefore 
demanded a positive account of him: JOHNSON. 


DEFINITION, EXPLANATION. | 


A DEFINITION is properly a spe- 
cies of EXPLANATION. The former 


_ is used scientifically, the latter on ordi- 


nary occasions; the former is confined - 
to words, the latter is employed for 
words or things. A definition is correct 
or precise; an explanation is general 
or ample. The definition of a word 
defines or limits the extent of its signi- 
fication; it is the rule for the scholar in 
the use of any word: the explanation 
of a word may include both definition 
and illustration: the former admits of 
no more words than will include the 
leading features in the meaning of any 
term; the latter admits of an unlimited 
scope for diffuseness on the part of the 
explainer. 


As to politeness, many have attempted definitions 
of it; I believe it is best to be known by description, 
definitivn not being able to comprise it. 

Lorp CHATHAM. 


If you are forced to desire further information or 
explanation upon a point, do it with proper apologies 
for the trouble you give. Lorp CuaTuam. 


DEILTY, DIVINITY. 


DEITY, from deus a god, signifies a 
divine person. DIVINITY, from at- 
vinus, signifies the divine essence or 
power; the deities of the heathens had 
little of divinity in them; the divinity 
of our Saviour is a fundamental article 
in the Christian faith, —- 7 


The first original of the drama was religious wor- 
ship, consisting only of a chorus, which was nothing 
else but a hymn to a deity. ADDISON. 


Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? . 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us, ADDISON. 


DEJECTION, DEPRESSION, MELAN- 


CHOLY. 


DEJECTION, from dejicio to cast 
down, and DEPRESSION, from de-. 
primo to press or sink down, have both 
regard to the state of the animal spirits. 
MELANCHOLY, from the .Greek 
pedayxorta black bile, regards the state 
of the humours in general, or of the 
particular humour called the bile. 

Dejection and depresston are occa- 
sional, and depend on outward circum- 
stances; melancholy is permanent, and 
lies in the constitution. Depression ig 
but a degree of dejection: slight cir- . 
cumstances may occusion a depresston, 
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distressing events occasion a dejectton : 
the death of a near and dear relative 
may be expected to produce dejection 
in persons of the greatest equanimity ; 
lively tempers are most liable to depres- 
stons; melancholy is a disease which 
nothing but clear views of religion can 
possibly correct. 

So bursting frequent from Atrides’ breast, 

Sighs following sighs his inward fears confest ; 

Now o’er the fields dejected he surveys 


From thousand Trojan fires the mountain blaze, 
Pore. 


I will only desire you to allow me that Hector was 
in an absolute ceitainty of death, and depressed over 
and above with the conscience of being in an ill 
cause, Pork. 


I have read somewhere in the history of ancient 
Greece, that the women of the country were seized 
with an unaccountable melancholy, which disposed 
several of them to make away with themselves. 

ADDISON. 


TO DELAY, DEFER, POSTPONE, 
PROCRASTINATE, PROLONG, PRO- 
TRACT, RETARD. 


DELAY, compounded of de and day, 
signifies to lay or keep back. DEFER, 
compounded of de and fer, in Latin fero, 
signifies to put off POSTPONE, 
compounded of post and pone, from the 
Latin pono to place, signifies to place 
behind or after. PROCRASTINATE, 
from pro for and cras to-morrow, signi- 
fies to take to-morrow instead of to-day. 
PROLONG signifies to lengthen out 
the time, and PROTRACT to draw 
out the time. RETARD, from re in- 
tensive and furdum slow, to make a 
thing go slow. 

To delay is simply not to commence 
action ; to defer and postpone are to fix 
its commencement at a more distant 
period: we may delay a thing for days, 
hours, and minutes; we defer or posi- 
pone it for months or weeks. Delays 
mostly arise from the fault of the person 
delaying ; they are seldom reasonable 
or advantageous: deferring and post- 
poning are discretionary acts, which 
are justified by the circumstances; in- 
dolent people are most prone to delay ; 
when a plan is not maturely digested, 
st is prudent to defer its execution until 
every thing is in an entire state of pre- 
paration. Procrastination is a culpable 
delay arising solely from the fault of 
the procrastinator: it is the part of a 
dilatory man to procrastinate that which 
: is both his interest and duty to per- 


DELEGATE. 


At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; aes 
At fifty chides his infamous delay. Youre 


Never defer that till to-morrow which you can de 
to-day. . BupGent. 


When I postponed to another summer my journey 
to England, could I apprehend that I never should 
see her again? G1BBON. 


Procrastination is the th-ef of time. Yoouna.. 


We delay the execution of a thing; 
we prolong or protract the continuation 
‘of a thing; we retard the termination 
of a thing: we may delay answering a 
letter, prolong a contest, protract a law- 
suit, and retard a publication. 

From thee both old and young with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern: 
Unhappy he who does this work adjourn, 


And to to-morrow would the search delay; 


His lazy morrow will be like to-day. DryDEN, 


- Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 


But Jove and destiny prolonged his date, Pore. 
To this Euryalus: “ You plead in vain, 
And but protract the cause you cannot gain.” 

VIRGIL, - 


I see the layers then 
Of mingled moulds of more retentive earths, 
That, while the stealing moistuie they transmit, 
Retard its motion and forbid its waste. THomson. 


TO DELEGATE, DEPUTE—-DELEGATE, 
DEPUTY, 
DELEGATE, in Latin deiegatus, 
from delego, signifies to send on a mis 
sion; DEPUTE, from deputo to assign 


a business to. To delegate is applied 
to the power or office which is given; 


. depute to the person employed. Parents 


delegate their office to the instructor ; 
persons are deputed to act for others. 
But this, 

And all the much transported muse cau sing, 

Are to thy beauty, dignity, and use, 

Unequal far, great delegated source 

Of light, and life, and grace, and joy below. 
THomson. 


The assembling of persons deputed from people at 
great distances is a trouble to them that are sent and 
a charge to them that send. TEMPLE. 

As nouns, delegate and deputy are | 
applied only to persons. The delegate 
is the person commissioned, who is bound 
to act according to his commission ; the 
deputy is the person deputed, who acts 
in the place of another, but may act 
according +0 his own discretion or other- 
wise as circumstances require. A dele- 
gate is mostly chosen in public matters 
and on particular occasions: as delegates 
sent from a besieged town to the camp 
of the besiegers ; deputies are those who 
are deputed to act officially and regu- 
larly for others; as deputies sent te 
any public assembly. pal 


DELINEATE. 


Let chosen delegates this hour be sent, 
Myself will name them, to Pelides’ tent. 


Every member (of parliament), though chosen by 
one particular district, when elected and returned 
serves for the whole realm; and therefore he is not 
bound, like a deputy in the United Provinces, to con- 
sult with his constituents on any particular poiut, 

BLAcKSTONE. 


Pops. 


DELIGHTFUL, CHARMING. 


DELIGHTFUL is applied either to _ 


material or spiritual objects; CHARM- 
ING mostly to objects of sense. When 
they both denote the pleasure of the 


sense, delightful is not so strong an ex- 


pression as charming’: a prospect may 
be delightful or charming; but the 
latter rises to a degree that carries the 
senses away captive. Of music we 
should rather say that it was charming 
than delighiful, as it acts on the senses 
in so powerful a manner: on the other 
hand we should with more propriety 
speak of a delightful employment to 
relieve distress, or a delightful spectacle 
to see a family living together in love 
and harmony. 

Thqugh there are severa] of those wild scenes that 
are more delightful than any artificial shows, yet we 


find the works of nature still moze pleasant the more 
they resemble those of art. ADDISON. 


Nothing can be more magnificent than the figure 
Jupiter makes in the’ first lliad, nor more charming 
than that of Venus in the first Aneid. ADDISON. 


TO DELINEATE, SKETCH. 


DELINEATE, in Latin delineatus 
participle of delineo, signifies literally 
tu draw the lines which include the con- 
tents. SKETCH is in Italian schizzo, 
French esqutsse, German skizze, which 
is connected with the words shoot and 
squirt; schizzare is in Itatian to squirt. 

Both these terms are properly em- 
ployed in the art of drawing, and figu- 
ratively applied tg moral subjects to 
express a species of descriptions: a de- 
lineation expresses something more 
than a sketch; the former conveying 
not merely the general outlines or nfore 
prominent features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to form a 
whole; the latter, however, seldom con- 
tains more than some broad touches, by 
which an imperfect idea of the subject 
is conveyed. A delineation therefore 
may be characterized as accurate, and 
a sketch as hasty or imperfect: an at- 
tentive observer who has passed some 
years. in a country may be enabled to 
give an accurate delineation of the laws, 
customs, Manners, and character of its 


-her gallant deliverer, a thousand welcomes, 
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inhabitants; a traveller who merely 
passes through can give onlysa hasty 
sketch from what passes before his eyes. 

When the Spaniards first arrived in America, ex- 
presses were sent to the emperor of Mexicoin paint, 


and the news of his country delineated by the 
strokes of a percil. AppIson 


Ske'ch out a rough draught of my country, that I 
may be able to judge whether a return to it be really 
eligible. ATTERBURY. 


TO DELIVER, RESCUE, SAVE, 


DELIVER, in French délivrer, from 
the Latin de and libero, signifies to 
make free. RESCUE, in old French 
rescous, comes from rescouvrir to re- 
cover. SAVE signifies literally to make 
safe. 

The idea of taking or keeping from 
any evil is common to these terms; but 
to deliver and rescue signify most pro- 
perly to take, and save to keep from 
evil. To deliver is a general term, not 
defining either the mode or object of 
the action. One may be delivered from 
any evil, whether great or small, and in 
any manner: to rescue is to deliver 
from a great impending danger or im- 
mediate evil; as to rescue from the 
hands of robbers, or from the jaws of a 
wild beast. 

“ Welcome, then,” cried I, “ my child, and thou 
now, Mr. Burchill, as you have deltvered my sich it 


you think her a recompense she ig yours.” 
GoLDsMITH. 


My household gods, companions of my woes, 
With pious care I rescued trom our foes, DRYDEN, 
One is delivered mostly by some 
active effort; but we may be saved 
either by active or passive means. A 
person is delivered from the hands of 
an enemy by force or stratagem:- he 
saves his life by flying. 
In our greatest fears and troubles we may ease our 


hearts by reposing ourselves upon God, in confidence 
of his support and deliverance. TILLOTBON, 


Now shameful flight alone can save the host, 
Our blood, our treasure, and our glory lost. Pope. 


DELIVERANCE, DELIVERY, 


Arg drawn from the same verb (v. To 
deliver), to express its different senses. 
of taking from or giving to: the former 
denotes the taking something from — 
one’s self; the latter implies giving 
‘something to another. To wish for a 
DELIVERANCE from that which is 
hurtful or painful is to a certain extent 
justifiable: the careful DELIVERY of 
property into the hands of the owner 
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will be the first object of concern with 
a faithful agent. 


Whate’er befalls your life shall be my care, 
One death, or one deliverance, we will share. 
DRYDEN | 


With our Saxon ancestors the deiivery of a turf 
Was a necessary solemnity to establish the convey- 
ance of lands, BLACKSTONE. 


TO DEMAND, REQUIRE. 


DEMAND, v. To ask. REQUIRE, 
in Latin requtro, compounded of re and 
quero, signifies to seek for or to seek to 
get back. 

We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be given; we reyuire that 
which we wish and expect to have done. 
A demand is more positive than a re- 
quisition; the former properly admits 
of no question ; the latter is liable to be 
both questioned and refused: the cre- 
ditor makes a demand on the debtor; 
the master reqmires a ceriain portion of 
duty from his servant: it is unjust to 
demand of a person what he has ro right 
to give; it is unreasonable to require 
of him what it is not in his power to 
do. <A thing is commonly demanded 
in express words; it is required by im- 
plication: a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted; he 
requires respectful deportment from 
thuse who are subordinate to him. 
Hear, all ye Trojans! all ye Grecian bands, 
What Paris, author of the war, demands. 


Now, by my sov'reign and his fate I swear, 
Renowu’d for faith im peace, and force in war, 
Oft our alliance other lands desir d, 
And what we seek of you, of us requtr’d. 


In the figurative application the same 
sense is preserved: things of urgency 
and moment demand immediate atten- 
tion; difficult matters require a steady 
attention. 

Lurely the retrospect of life and the extirpation of 
lusts and appetites deeply rooted and widely spread 


may be allowed to demand some secession from bu- 
siness and folly. JOHNBON, 


Pore. 


DrypENn. 


Oh then bow blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 
GoLDSsMITH. 


TO DEMOLISH, RAZE, DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. . 


Tar throwing down what has been 
built up is the common idea included in 
all these terms. DEMOLISH, from 
the Latin denodior, and moles a mass or 
structure, signifies to decompound what 
has been fabricated intoa mass. RAZE, 


like erase (v. To blot out), signifies the. 


DEMOUR. 


making smooth or even with the ground, 
DISMANTLE, in French démanteler, 
signifies to deprive a thing of its mantle 


or guard. DESTROY, from the Latin 


destruo, compounded of the privative de 
and struo to build, signifies properly to 
pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by scattering 
all its component parts ; it is mostly an 
unlicensed act of caprice ; it is razed by 
way of punishment, as a mark of pub- 
lic vengeance; a fortress is dismantled 
from motives of prudence, in order to 
render it defenceless; places are de- 
stroyed by various means and from 
various motives, that they may not exist 
any longer. Individuals may demolish ; 
public authority causes an edifice to be 
razed with the ground ; a general orders 
towers to be dismantled and fortifica- 
tions to be destroyed. 

From the demolish'd tow'rs the Trojans throw 


Huye heaps of stones, that falling crush the foe. 
DRYDEN, 


Gieat Diomede has compass’d round with walls 
The city which Argyripa he calls, 

From his own Argos nam‘d; we touch’d with joy 
The royal hand that raz’d unhappy Troy. Drypen, 


O’er the drear spot see desolation spread, 


And the dismantled walls in ruins lie. Moore. 


We, for myself I speak, and all the name 

Of Greciaus, who to Troy's destruction came, 

Not one but suffered and tou dearly bought 

‘The prize of honor which in arms he sought. 
Drybrn, 


TO DEMUR, HESITATE, PAUSE. 


DEMUR, in French demeurer, Latin 
demorart, signifies to keep back. HE- 
SITATE, in Latin hesttatum, par- 
ticiple of hestto, a frequentative from 
hereo, signifies to stick or remain 
a long time back. . PAUSE, in Latin 
pausa, from the Greek zavw to cease, 
signifies to make a stand. 

The idea of stopping is common to 
these terms, to which signification is 
added some distinct collateral idea for | 
each: we demur from doubt or diffi- 
culty ; we hesttate from an undecided 
state of mind; we pause from circum- 
stances. Lemurring is a. matter of 
prudence, it is always grounded on some 
reason ; Aesttating is rather a matter of 
feeling, and is oftener faulty than other- 
wise: when a propositicn appears to be 
unjust, we demur in supporting it, on 
the ground of its injustice; when a 
request of a dubious nature is made te 
us, We hestiate in complying with it 
prudent people are most apt to de. 


DEMUR. 


mur; but people of a wavering temper 
are apt to hesitate: demurring may be 
often unnecessary, but it is seldom in- 
jurious ; hesitating is mostly injurious 
when it is not necessary. Vemurring 
and hesitating are ‘both employed as 
acts of the mind ; pausing is an external 
action: we demur and hesttate in deter- 
mining ; we pause in speaking or doing 
anything. 

In order to banish an evil out of the world that 
does not only produce great uneasiness to private 
persons, but has also a very bad influence on the 


public, I shall endeavour to show the folly of de- 
muUrring. ADDISON. 


I want no solicitations for me to comply where it 
would be ungenerous for me to refuse; for can I 
hesitate a moment to take upon myself the protection 
of a daughter of Correllius ? 

Me.mortyH’s LETTERS OF PLINY. 


we Think, O think, 
And ere thou plunge into the vast abyss, 
Pause on the verge awhile, look down and see 


Thy future mansion. Porteus. 
DEMUR, DOUBT, HESITATION, 
OBJECTION. 

DEMUR, v. To demur. DOUBT, 


in Latin dubito, from duo and zto, or eo 
to go, signifies to go two ways. HE- 
SITATION, v. To demur. OBJEC- 
TION, from objicio or 0b and yucto to 
throw in the way, signifies what is 
thrown.in the way so as to stop our 
progress. 

Demurs often occur in matters of de- 
liberation ; doubt in regard to matters 
of fact; hesitation in matters of ordi- 
nary conduct ; and objections in matters 
of common consideration. Artabanes 
made many demurs to the proposed in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes. 


Certainly the highest and greatest concerns of a 
temporal life are infinitely less valuable than those 
of an eternal, and consequently ought, without any 
demur at all, to be sacrificed to them, whenever they 
come in competition with them. Sours. 


Doubts have been suggested respect- 
ing the veracity of Herodotus as an his- 
torian. 

. Our doubdss are traitors, 
And make us lose, by fearing to attempt, 
The good we oft might win SHAKSPEARE. 

It is not proper to ask that which 
cannot be granted without hesitation ; 
and it is not the part of an amiable dis- 
position to make an hesttation in com- 
plying with a reasonable request. 

__ A spirit of revenge makes him curee the Grecians, 


m the seventh book, when they Aesita‘e to accept 
Hector’s challenge. Pove. 


There are but few things which we 
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either attempt to do or recommend to 
others that are not liable to some kind of 
an objection. 


_ When that lord perplexed their councils and de- 
sigus with inconvenient objections in law, the autho- 


“tity of the Lord Manchester was still called upon. 


CLARENDON. 


A demur stops the adjustment of any 
plan or the determination of any ques- 
tion. 

But with rejoinders and replies, 

Long bills, and answers stuff'd with lies, 
Demur, imparlance, and essvign, 
The parties ne’er could issue join. Swit. 

A doubé interrupts the progress of 
the mind in coming to a state of satis- 
faction and certainty. 


This sceptical proceeding will make every sort of 
reasoning on every subject vain and frivolous, even 
that sceptical reasoning itself which has persuaded 
us to entertain a duubt concerning the agreement of 
our perceptions, Burge, 

They are both applied to abstract 
questions, or such as are of general inte- 
rest. Hesitation and olyjection are 
more individual and private in their 
nature. Hesitation lies mostly in the 
state of the will; objection is rather the 
offspring of the understanding. An 
hesitation interferes with the action ; an 
objection affects the measure or the 
mode of action. 

Ifevery man were wise and virtuous, capable to 
discern the est use of time, aud resolute to practise 


it, it might be granted, I think, without hesitation, 
that total liberty would be a blessing. JOHNSON, 


Lloyd was always raising objections and removing 
them. JOHNSON. 


TO DENOTE, SIGNIFY. 


DENOTE, in Latin denoto or noto, 
from notum, participle of nosco, signi- 
fies to cause to know. SIGNIFY, 
from the Latin signum a sign, and fio 
to become, is to become or ‘be made a 
sign, or guide for the understanding. 

Denote is employed with regard to | 
things and their characters; signify 
with regard to the thoughts or move- 
ments. <A letter or character may be 
made to denote any number, as words 
are made to signify the intentions and 
wishes of the person. Among the 
ancient Egyptians hieroglyphics were 
very much employed to denote ceMain 
moral qualities ; in many cases looks or 
actions will s¢gnif/y more than words. 
Devices and emblems of different de- 
scriptions drawn either from fabulous 
history or the natural world are like- 
wise now employed to denote particalar 
circumstances or qualities the cornv- 
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_ vopia denotes plenty; the bee-hive de- 
notes industry ; the dove denotes meek- 
ness, and the lamb gentleness: he who 
will not take the trouble to signify his 
wishes otherwise than by nods or signs 
must expect to be frequently mis- 
understood. | 

Another may do the same thing, and yet the action 
want that air and beauty which distinguish it from 
others, like that inimitable sunshine Titian is said 


to have diffused over his landscapes, which denotes 
them hia. SPECTATOR. 


Simple abstract words are used to signify some one 
simple idea, without much adverting to others which 
may chance to attend it. Burke, 


TO DENY, REFUSE. 


DENY, in Latin denego, or nego, 
that is me or mon and ago, signifies to 
say no toa thing; or me and ego, 2.e. 
not I, in the same sense. REFUSE, 
in Latin refusus, from re and fundo to 
pour or cast, signifies to throw off or 
from one. 

To deny respects matters of fact or 
knowledge ; to refuse matters of wish or 
request. We deny what immediately 
relates to ourselves; we refuse what 
relates to another. We deny as to the 
past; we vefuse as to the future: we 
deny our participation in that which 
has been; we refuse our participation 
in that which may be: to deny must 
always be expressly verbal; a refusal 
may sometimes be signified by actions 
or looks as well as words. A denial 
affects our veracity; a refusal affects 
our good nature. 


You charge me 
That I have blown this coal; I do deny it. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


O sire of gods and men! thy suppliant hear; 
Refuse or grant; for what has Jove to fear? 
To deny is sometimes applied to mat- 
ters of gratification, and in that sense 
may be used indifferently for refuse, 
particularly in poetry. 
Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 
Nor was the signal vain that shook the sky. Pores. 
But to deny signifies in this case 
simply to withhold; and refuse signi- 
fies to cast off from one, which is a 
more positive act: to deny one’s self a 
ple&Sirre is simply to abstain from it; 
but to refuse one’s food 1s to cast it from 
one with a positive indisposition. What 
is dented may be denied by circum- 
stances, ‘or by Providence ; and it may 
be dented to one, many, or all; but what 
is refused is refused by and to par- 


Pore. 


ticular individuals 


DEPLORE, 


Inquire you how these pow'rs we shall attain ? 

Tis not for us to know; our search is vain: 

Can any one remember or relate : 

How he existed in the embryo state? 

That light’s dented te him which others see, 

He knows perhaps you'll say—and so do we. © 
JENY SS 


I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 


Refuse you for my judge, SHAKSPEARE, 


DEPENDANCE, RELIANCE. 


DEPENDANCE, from depend or de 
and pend,in Latin pendo to hang from, 
signifies literally to rest one’s weight by 
hanging from that which is held. 
RELY, compounded of re and ly or lie, 
signifies likewise to rest one’s weight by 
fying or hanging back from the object 

eld. 

Dependance is the general term ; re- 
liance is a species of dependance : we de- 
pend either on persons or things; we 
rely on persons only : dependance serves 
for that which is immediate or remote ; 
reliance serves for the future only. We 
depend upon a person for that which we 
are obliged to receive or led to expect 
from him: we rely upon a person for 
that which he has given us reason to 
expect from him.  Dependance is an 
outward condition or the state of ex- 
ternal circumstances ; reliance is a state 
of the feelings with regard to others. 
We depend upon God for all that we 
have or shall have; we re/y upon the 
word of man for that which he has pro- 
mised to perform. We may depend 
upon a person's coming from a variety 
of causes; but we re/y upon it only in 
reference to his avowed intention. 

A man who uses his hest endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right reason has 
two perpetual] sources of cheerfulness, in the con- 


sideration of his own nature, and of that Being on 
whom he has a dependance. ADDISON. 


The tender twig shoots upward to the skies, 
And on the faith of the new sun relies. Daypen. 


TO DEPLORE, LAMENT. 


DEPLORE, in Latin deploro, that . 
is de and ploro, or plango, te give signs 
of distress with the face or mouth. 
LAMENT, »v. To bewait. 

Deplore is a much stronger expres- 
sion than dament ; the former calls forth 
tears from the bitterness of the heart ; 
the latter excites a cry from the warmth 
of feeling. Deploring indicates de- 
spair; to lament marks only pain or 
distress. Among the poor we have 
deplorable instances of poverty, igno- 
ance, vice, and wretchedness combined; 


DEPONENT. 


among the higher classes we have often 
lamentable instances of extravagance 
and consequent ruin. A field of battle 
or a city overthrown by an earthquake 
is a spectacle truly deplorable: it is 
lamentable to see beggars putting on 
allthe disguises of wretchedness in order 
to obtain by deceit what they might 
earn by honest industry. The con- 
dition of a dying man suffering under 
the agonies of an awakened conscience 
is deplorable ; the situation of the rela- 
tive or friend who witnesses the agony, 
without being able to afford consolation 
to the sufferer, is truly damentdble. 


The wounds they wash’d, their pious tears they shed, 
And, laid along their oars, déplur’d the dead Porr. 


But let not chief the nightingale lament 

Her ruin’d care, too delicately fram’d 

To brook the harsh continement of the cage. 
‘THOMSON. 


DEPONENT, EVIDENCE, WITNESS. 


DEPONENT, from depono to lay 
down or set forth, signifies he who de- 
clares or substantiates anything. The 
EVIDENCE, from evident, is that 
which makes evident; and the WIT- 
NESS, from the Saxan witan to know, 
signifies he who makes known. 

All these words are properly applied 
to judicial proceedings, where the de- 
ponent deposes generally to facts either 
in causes or otherwise: the evidence 
consists either of persons or things, 
which are brought before the court for 
the purpose of making a doubtful 
matter clear; the wetvess is always a 
person who bears witness to any fact 
for or against another. , 


The pleader having spoke his best, 

And witness ready to attest ; 

Who fairly could on oath depose, 

When questions on the fact arose, 

That ev’ry article was true, 

Nor further these deponents kuew. SwIFr. 
Of the evidence which appeared against him 

(Savage) the character of the man was not unexcep- 

tionable; that of the woman notoriously infamous, 

JOHNSON. 


In case a woman be forcibly taken away and 
married, she may be a wttness against her husband 
in order to convict him of felony. BuLacksTONE. 


Evidence is applied to moral objects, 
in the proper sense, and witness in the 
figurative application. 

“By the disorders that ensued we had clear evidence 


that there lurked a temper somewhere which ought 
not to be fostered by the laws. BuRKE. 


| £n every ‘man’s heart and conscience, religion has 
many witnesses to its importance and mostly: 
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DEPOSIT, PLEDGE, SECURITY... 


DEPOSIT is a gtneral term from 
the Latin deposttus, participle of depono, 
signifyang to lay down, or put into the 
hands of another. PLEDGE comes 
probably from plico, signifying what 
engages, by a tie or envelope. SECU- 
RITY signifies that which makes 
secure. 

The term depostt has most regard to 
the confidence we place in another; 
pledge has most regard to the security 
we give for ourselves; security is a 
species of pledge. A deposit is always 
voluntarily placed in the hands of an 
indifferent person; a pledge and secu- 
rity are required from the parties who 
are interested. A person may make a 
deposit for purposes of charity or con- 
venience ; he gives a pledge or security 
for a temporary accommodation, or the 
relief of a necessity. Money is deposited . 
in the hands of a friend in order to exe- 
cute a commission: a pledye is given as 
an equivalent for that which has been | 
received: a security is given by way of 
security for the performance of some 
agreement. <A deposit must consist of 
something movable, as money, papers, 
or jewels, which can be deposited or 
placed in the hands of another. Jt 
may sometimes serve as a pledge or 
security where it is intended to bind the 
party depositing to anything. A pledge 
may, properly speaking, be anything 
which serves to pledge or bind a person 
by motives of interest, affection, or 
honour; it may consist of anything which 
is given to another for that purpose. 
A security is whatever makes a person 
secure against a loss, and in the ordi- 
nary acceptation consists of any instru- 
ment or written document which le- 
gally binds a person. In this sense, 
the person who binds himself for ano- 
ther becomes a security. 


John Doe was to become security for Richard 
Roe. BURKY. 


These words are all applied in this 
sense to moral objects. 


It is without reason we praise the wisdom of our 
constitution, in putting under the discretion of the 
crown the awful trust of war and peace, if the mi- 
nisters of the crown virtually return it again into our 
hands. The trust was placed there as a sacred de- 
posit, to secure us against popular rashness in pluug- 
ing into wars. ; Burke. 


These garments once were his, and left to me,. 
The pledges of his promised loyalty. Drypen, 


Public debts, which at first were a security to 
government, by interesting many tu the public tran- 
quillity, are likely by their excess to become the 
Burks. 


meaus of their subversion. 
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DEPRAVITY, DEPRAVATION, COR- 
RUPTION. 


DEPRAVITY, from the Latin pra-. 


vitas and pravus, in Greek paBoc, and 
the Hebrew ran or roo crooked or not 
straight, marks the quality of being 
crooked. DEPRAVATION, in Latin 
depravatio, signifies a making crooked, 
or not as it should be. -CORRUP- 
TION, in Latin- corruptio, corrumpo, 
from rumpo to break, marks the dis- 
union and decomposition of the parts of 
anything. 

All these terms are applied to objects 
which are contrary to the order of 
Providence, but the term depravity 
characterizes the thing as it 1s; the 
terms depravation and corrupiton de- 
signate the making or causing it to be 
so: depravity, therefore, excludes the 
idea of any cause; depravation always 
carries us to the cause or external 
agency : hence we may speak of depra- 
vity as natural, but we speak of depra- 
vation as the result of circumstances: 
there is a depravity in man which 
nothing but the grace of God can 
correct; the introduction of obscenity 
on the stage tends greatly to the depra- 
vation of morals; bad company tends 
to the corruption of a young man’s 
morals. 

- Nothing can show greater depravity of under- 


standing than to delight in the show when the 
reality is wanting. JOHNSON. 


The corruption of our taste is not of equal] conse- 
quence with the depravation of our virtue. WaRTON. 


Depravity or depravation implies 
crookedness, or a distortion from the 
regular course; corrupizon implies a 
dissolution, as it were, in the component 

arts of bodies. Cicero says (2 de 
nibus) that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart ; but we say 
a depraved taste, and depraved humours 
in regard to the body. A depraved 
taste loathes common food, and longs 
for that. which is unnatural and hurt- 
ful. Corruption is the natural process 
by which material substances are dis- 


organized. In the figurative application. 


of these terms they preserve the same 
signification. Depravity is charac- 
terized by being directly opposed to 
order, and an established system of 
things; corruption marks the vitiation 
or spoiling of things, and the ferment 
that leads to destruction. Depravity 


turns things out of their ordinary course ; 


_corruption destroys their essential qua- 


DEPRAVITY. 


lities. Depravity is-a vicious state of 
things, in which all is deranged and 
perverted ; corruption is a vicious state 
of things, in which all is sullied and 
polluted. That which is depraved loses 
its proper manner of acting and exist- 
ing; that which is corrupted loses. its 
virtue and essence. | 


The depravation of human will was followed by 
a disorder of the harmonv of nature, JOHNBON. | 


We can discover that where there is universal in- 
nocence, there will probably be universal happiness; 
for why should afflictions be permitted to infest 
beings who are not in danger of corruption from 
blessings ? JOHNSON. 

That is a depraved state of morals in 
which the gross vices are openly prac- 
tised in defiance of all decorum: that is 
a corrupt state of society in which vice 
has secretly insinuated itself into all the 
principles and habits of men, and con- 
cealed its deformity under the fair sem- 
blance of virtue and honour. The man- 
ners of savages are most likely to be 
depraved ; those of civilized nations to 
be corrupt, when luxury and refinement 
are risen to an excessive pitch. Can- 
nibal nations present us with the picture’ 
of human depravity ; the Roman nation, 
during the time of the emperors, affords 
us an example of almost universal cor- 
ruption. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs in analyzing 
his (Swift's) character, is to discover by what depra- 
vity of intellect he took delight in revolving ideas 


from which almost every other mind shrinks with 
disgust, JOHNSON, 


Peace is the happy natural state of man; 


ar his corruptiun, his disgrace. THOMSON. 


From the above observations it is 
clear that depravity is best applied to 
those objects to which common usage 
has annexed the epithets of right, 
regular, fine, &c.; and corruption to 
those which may be characterized by 
the epithets of sound, pure, innocent, or 
good. Hence we prefer to say depra- 
vity of mind and corruption of heart ; 
depravity of principle and corruption of 
sentiment or feeling: a depraved*cha- 
racter ; a corrupt example; a corrupt 
infiuence. 7 | 

No depravity of the mind has been more fre- 


quently or justhy censured than ingratitude. 
JoHNSON, 


I have remarked in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of inexperienced virtue, aud 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious may be justly 
charged with radical corruption, | JOHNSON. 

In reference to the arts or belles let- 
tres we say either depravity or corrup- 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules, 
is liable to be disordered, is or is not 
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conformable to natural order, is regular 
or irregular; and on the other hand it 
may be so intermitigled with sentiments 
and feelings foreign to its own native 
purity as to givé it justly the title of 
corrupt. The last thing worthy of 
notice respecting the two words depra- 
vity and corruption, is that the former 


is used for man in his moral capacity, | 


but the latter for man in a political ca- 
pacity: hence we speak of human de- 
pravity, but the corruption of govern- 
ment, 


The depravity of mankind is so easily discover- 
able, that nothing but the desert or the cell can ex- 
clude it frum notice. JOHNSON. 


Every government, say the politicians, is perpe- 
tually degenerating towards corrupiten. JOHNSON. 


DEPREDATION, ROBBERY. 
DEPREDATION, in Latin depre- 


datto, from preda a prey, conveys the 
idea of taking by way of prey. ROB- 
._ BERY, in Saxon reaf, low German 
roof, high German rauf, from the low 
German rupper, answering to the Latin 
rapio to snatch,’ signifies snatching or 
taking suddenly and with force. Both 
‘these words denote the taking what 
belongs to another, but differ in the cir- 
cumstances of the action. Depredution 
is not so lawless an act as robbery ; it 
may be excused if not justified by the 
laws of war or the hostile situation of 
parties toeach other. The borderers on 
the confines of England and Scotland 
used to commit depredations on each 
other. Robdery is in direct violation of 
every law, it iscommitted only by those 
who set all laws at deflance. Depreda- 
tions may be committed in any man- 
ner short of direct violence ; those who 
commit depredations do so mostly in 
the absence of those on whom they are 
committed: robberies are commonly 
committed on the person, and mostly 
accompanied with violence. Depreda- 
tion taken absolutely refers us to that 
which the depredator gains or gets to 
himself by the act; robbery refers us 
to that which the’ person loses who is 
rabbed: the one goes away loaded with 
his plunder, the other goes away stripped 
‘of that which is most valuable to him. 


As the delay of making wat may sometimes be de- 
trimental to individuals who have suffered by depre- 
dations from foreign potentates, our laws have, in 
some respects, armed the subject with powers to 
impel the prerogative, by directing the ministe.s to 
issue letters of marque. BLACKSTONE. 

From all this, what is my inference? That this 
new system of robbery in France cannot be rendered 
safe by an art. . BURKE. 


DEPRIVE. 2E9 
In the extended application of these 
words this distinction is kept up: birds 
commit depredations on _ corn-fields, 
bees rob flowers of their honey. 
They chooge those places that sre remoteat from 


man, upon whose possessions they but seldom make 
their depredations. . GoLpsMITH. 


He (the kite) lives in summer by robbing the 
nests of other birds. Go.psMiTs. 


TO DEPRIVE, DEBAR, ABRIDGE. 


DEPRIVE, from de and prive, in 
Latin privus one’s own, signifies to 
make not one’s own what one has, or 
expects to have. DEBAR, from de 
and dar, signifies to prevent by means 
ofa bar. ABRIDGE, v. To abridge. 

Deprive conveys the idea of either 
taking away that which one has, or with- 
holding that which one may have; 
debar conveys the idea only of with- 
holding ; abridge conveys that also of 
taking away. Depriving is a coercive 
measure ; debar and abridge are merely 
acts of authority. We are deprived of 
that which is of the first necessity 5; we - 
are debarred of privileges, enjoyments, 
opportunities, &c.; we are abridged of 
comforts, pleasures, conveniences, &c. 
Criminals are deprived of their liberty ; 
their friends are in extraordinary cases 
debarred the privilege of seeing them ; 
thus men are often abridged of their 
comforts in consequence of their own 
faults. Deprivation and debarring 
sometimes arise from things as well as 
persons ; abridging is always the volun- 
tary act of conscious agents. Religion 
teaches men to be resigned under the 
severest deprivations; it is painful to 
be debarred the society of those we love, 
or to abridge others of any advantage 
which they have been in the. habit of 
enjoying. | 

Of what small moment to your real happiness are 
many of those injuries which draw forth your resent- 
ment? Can they deprive you of peace of conscience, 


of the saiisfaction of having acted a right part? 
Buarg. 


Active and masculine spirits, in the vigour of 
youth, neither can nor ought to remain at rest. If 
they debar themselves from aiming at a noble object, 
their desires will move downward. Hueues. 


The persona] liberty of individuals in this king. 
dom cannot ever be abridged at the mere discretion of 
the mugistrate. BLackKstTone. 

When used as reflective verbs, they 
preserve the same analogy in their sig- 
nification. An extravagant person de-. 
prives himself of the power af doing 


geod. A person may debar himeelf of — 


any pleasure from particular motivea of 
Us 
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prudence. A miser abridges himself 
of every enjoyment in order to gratify 
his ruling passion. 


DEPTH, PROFUNDITY. 


DEPTH, from deep, dip, or dive, the 
Greek duarw, and the Hebrew 
to dive, signifies the point under water 
which requires to be dived for in order 
to be arrived at. PROFUNDITY, 
from profound, in Latin profundus, 
compounded of pro or procul far, and 
fundus the bottom, signifies remoteness 
from the lower surface of anything. 
These terms do not differ merely in 
their derivation ; but depth is indefinite 
in its signification ; and profundity is a 
positive and considerable degree of 
depth. Moreover, the word depth is 
applied to objects in general; profundity 
is confined in its application to moral 
objects: thus we speak of the depth of 
the sea, or the depth of a person’s 
learning ; but his profundity of thought. 
By these two passions of hope and fear, we reach 
forward into futurity, and briug up to our present 


thoughts objects that lie in the remotest depths of 
time, ADDISON. 


The peruser of Swift will want very little previous 
knowledge: it will be sufficientthat he is acquainted 
with common words and common things; he is nei- 
ther required to mount elevations nor to explore pro- 
fundities, JOHNSON. 


DERANGEMENT, INSANITY, LUNACY, 
MADNESS, MANIA. 


DERANGEMENT, from the verb 
to derange, implies the first stage of 
disordered intellect. INSANITY, or 
unsoundness, implies positive disease, 
which is more or less permanent. 
LUNACY is a violent sort of tnsanity, 
which was supposed to be influenced by 
the moon. MADNESS and MANIA, 
from the Greek pavopa to rage, im- 
ply tnsantty or lunacy in its most 
_ furious and confirmed stage. Deranged 
persons may sometimes be perfectly 
sensible in every thing but particular 
subjects. Insane persons are some- 
times entirely restored. Lunatics have 
their lucid intervals, and maniacs their 
intervals of repose. Derangement may 
sometimes be applied to the temporary 
confusion of a disturbed mind, which is 
not in fall possession of all its faculties : 
madness may sometimes be the result of 
violently inflamed passions: and manta 
may be applied to any vehement. at- 
oe which takes possession of the 


DERIDE. 


It is in the highest ee improbable, und I know 
not indeed whether it hath ever been the fact. tha 
the same dera t of the mental organs should 
seize different persons at the same time; a derange- 
ment, | mean, s0 much the same as to represent to 
their imaginations the same objects. Pary. 


Perhaps it might be no absurd or ‘unreasonable 
regulation in the legislature to divest all dunatics of 
the privilege of tasanity, and in cases of enormity to 
subject them to the common fenalties of the law. 

SMOLLET. 


A lunatic is indeed sometimes merry, but the 
merry /unatic is never kind. HawkKESWORTH. 


The consequences of murder committed ‘by a sma- 
stiac may be as pernicious to society as those of the 


most criminal and deliberate assas$ination. 
SMOLLET. 


The locomotive mania of an Englishman circu-- 
lates his person, and of course his cash, into every 
quarter of the kingdom. CuMBERLAND. 


TO DERIDE, MOCK, RIDICULE, 
RALLY, BANTER. 


DERIDE, compounded of de and the 
Latin rideo; and RIDICULE, from 
rideo, both signify tolaugh at. MOCK, 
in French moguer, Dutch mocken, 
Greek pwxaw, signifies likewise to 
laugh at. RALLY is in French ralier, 
and BANTER is possibly from the 
French badiner to jest. 

Strong expressions cf contempt are 
designated by all these terms. De- 
rision and mockery evince themselves 
by the outward actions in general ; ridz- 
cule consists more in words than ac- 
tions; rallying and baniering almost 
entirely in words. Deride is not so 
strong a term as mock, but much 
stronger than redicule. There is always 
a mixture of hostility in dertsion and 
mockery ; but ridicule is frequently un- 
accompanied with any personal feeling 
of displeasure. Derision is often deep, 
not loud ; it discovers itselfin st.ppressed 
laughter, contemptuous sneers or ges- 
liculations, and cutting expressions : 
mockery is mostly noisy and outrageous ; 
it breaks forth in insulting buffoonery, 
and is sometimes accompanied with 
personal violence: the former consists 
of real but contemptuous laughter ; the 
latter often of affected laughter and 
grimace. Derision and mockery are 
always personal ; rzdtcule may be direct- - 
ed to things as well as persons. De- 
riston and mockery are a direct attack. 
on the individual, the latter still more 


so: than the former ; ridicule is as often 


used in’ writing as in personal inter- 
sae Satan beheld their plight, - 
And to his mates thus in derision call’d; 


. Macon 


_ O friends, why come not un thuse victors proud ? 


DERIVE. 


Impell’d with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view. 
- GoLvsMiTH: 


Want is the scorn of every fool, 
And wit in rags is turn’d to ridicule. Drypen. 

Rally and banter, like deriston and 
mockery, are altogether personal acts, 
in which application they are very ana- 
logous to ridicule. Ridecule is the 
most general term of the three ; we often 
rally and banter by ridiculing. There 
is more exposure in ridiculing ; reproof 
in rallying ; and provocation in ban- 
tering. A person may be ridiculed on 
account of his eccentricities ; he is ral- 
lied for his defects; he is bantered for 
accidental circumstances: the two for- 
mer actions are often justified by some 
substantial reason; the latter is an ac- 
tion as puerile as it is unjust, it is a con- 
temptible species of mockery. Self- 
conceit and extravagant follies are 
oftentimes best corrected by good- 
natured ridicule ; a man may deserve 
sometimes to be rallied for his want of 
resolution; those who are of an ill- 
natured turn of mind will banter others 
for their misfortunes, or their personal 
defects, rather than not say something 
to their annoyance. 

The only piece of pleasantry in Paradise Lost, is 
where the evil spirits are described as rallying the 


angels upon the success of their new invented artil- 
lery. ADDISON, 


As to your manner of behaving towards these un- 
happy young gentlemen (at College) you describe, 
let it be manly and easy: if they banter your regu- 
larity, order, decency, and love of study, banter in 
return their neglect of it. CuatTHamM, 


TO DERIVE, TRACE, DEDUCE. 


DERIVE, from the Latin de and 
rivus a river, signifies to-draw, after the 
manner of water, from its source. 
TRACE, in Italian tracciare, Greek 
rpexw to run, Hebrew darech to go, sig- 
nifies to go by a line drawn out, to 
follow the line. DEDUCE, in Latin 
deduco, signifies to bring from. 

The idea of drawing one thing from 
another is included in all the actions de- 
siynated by these terms. The act of-de- 
riving is immediate and direct ; that of 
tracing a gradual process; that of de- 
ducing a ratiocinative process. We 
discover causes and sources by dertva- 
don ; we discover the course, progress, 
and commencement of things by ¢ra- 
cing ; we discover the grounds and rea- 
sons of things by deductzon. A person 
derives his name from a given source ; 
he traces his fgmily up to a given 


have not done his part well. 


barely obtaining, it seeks to mert/ what 


- Are lost on hearers that our merits know. = 
"The idea of value, which is prominent 
‘in the signification of the term mert?, 


period ;- principles or powers are de. 
duced from. eireumstances or observa- 
tions. The Trojans derived the name 
of their city from Tros, a king of 
Phrygia; they traced the line of their 
kings up to Dardanus. 

The kings among the heathens ever derived them- 
selves or their ancestors from some god. Tempe. 


Lorenzo! hast thou ever weigh’d a sigh? 

Or studied the philosophy of tears? 

(A science hes unlectur’d in our schools!) 

Hast thou descended deep into the breast 

And seen their source? If nut, descend with me 

And trace these briny rivulets to their spring. 
Youna, 


From the discovery of some natural authority may 
perhaps be deduced a truer original of all govern- 
ments among men than frum any contracts, 

, TEMPLE. 


DESERT, MERIT, WORTH. 


DESERT, from deserve, in Latin de- 
servio, signifies to do service or be ser- 
viceable. MERIT, in Latin meritus, 
participle of mereor, comes from the 
Greek peow to share, because he who 
merits anything has a right to share in : 
it. WORTH, in German werth, is 
connected with wurde dignity, and 
burde a burden, because one bears 
worth as a thing attached to the person. 

Desert is taken for that which is 
good or bad; merié for that which is 
good only. We deserve praise or blame : 
we merit a reward. Desert consists in 
the action, work, or service performed ; 
mertt has regard to the character of the 
agent or the nature of the action. A 
person does not deserve a recompense 
until he has performed some service; 
he does not merzt approbation if he 
Deserve 
is a term of ordinary import; merit 
applies to objects of greater moment: 
the former includes matters of personal 
and physical gratification; the latter 
those altogether of an intellectual na- 
ture. Criminals cannot ‘always . he 
punished according to their .deserts:: 
a noble mind is not contented with 


it obtains. pr. ed 7. 
The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, - 
Smit with a conscious sense, retizes behind, | 


sat 


And shuns the fate he well deserv'd to find, — Porg. 


Praise from_n friend or censure from a foe © «© 
‘Pore. 


renders it closely allied to that of-seerth. 
Mertt is that on which mankind. seta 
value ;-it is-sought for on account of the. 
honour or advantages it brings: toorth is 
v2 oo | 
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that. which is absolutely valuable; it 
must be sought for on its own ac- 
coun . 

-Use them after your own honour and dignity; the 


Jess they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


i t be 
Se 

From these words are derived the 
epithets deserved and merited, in re- 
lation to what we receive from others; 
and deserving, meritorious, worthy, 
and worth, in regard to what we possess 
in ourselves: a treatment is deserved or 
undeserved; reproofs are merited or 
unmerited: the harsh treatment of a 
master is easier to be borne when it is 
undeserved than when it is deserved ; 
the reproaches of a friend are very 
severe when unmerited. 


Port. 


I received lately one of yours, which I cannot 
eompare more properly than to a posie of curious 
flowers—only there was one flower that did not 
savor so well, which was the undeserved character 
you plea-e to give of my smull abilities, © HowE Li. 


Once more I] mourn 
Your fate zamerited. 


A labourer is deserving on account 
of his industry; an artist is merzto- 
rious on account of his professional 
abilities; a citizen is worthy on ac- 
count of his benevolence and upright- 
ness. The first person deserves to be 
well paid and encouraged: the second 
mertts the applause which is bestowed 
on him; the third is worthy of confi- 
dence and esteem from aij] men. 
twixt worthy and worth there is this 
differenee, that the former is said of 
intrinsic and moral qualities, the latter 
of extrinsie ones: a worthy man pos- 
sesses that whieh calls for the esteem 
of others; but a man is worth the pro- 
perty which he can call his own: so in 
like manner a subject may be worthy 
the attention of a writer, or a thing 
may not be worth the while to con- 
sider. 

A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating 


the fierceness of a party, or doing justice to the cha- 
racter of a deserving man, ADDISON. 


hen I speak of his bo ) and humanity to his 
ox Deighlours and de eatlaate: in the para 
where he zesided, it is with pleasure J insist on so 
merilorions 2 part of his character. CUMBERLAND. 


Cowrenr. 


Though goal sense is not in the number, nor 
always, it must be owned, in the company of the 
| sciences, yet is it {as the most sensible of poets has 
- justly observed) fairly worth the seven. = Puatr. 


Be- 


DESIGN. 
DESIGN, PURPOSE, INTEND, MEAN ; 


DESIGN, from the Latin destynare, 
signifies to mark out as with a pen or 
pencil. PURPOSE, like propose, comes 
from the Latin proposui, perfect of pro- 
pono, signifying to set before one’s 
mind as an object of pursuit. INTEND, 
in Latin infendo to bend towards, sig- 
nifies the bending of the mind towards 
an object... MEAN, in Saxon maenen, 
German, &c. meinen, is pi obably con- 
nected with the word mind, signifyin 
to have in the mind. me 

Design and purpose are terms of 
higher import than tnfend and mean, 
which are in familiar use; the latter 
still more so than the former. A de- 
sign embraces many objects ; a purpose 
consists of only one: the former sup- 
poses something studied and methodical, 
it requires reflection; the latter sup- 
poses something fixed and deterininate, 
it requires resolution. <A design is at- 
tainable; a purpose is steady. We 
speak of the design as it regards the 
thing conceived; we speak of the pur- 
pose as it regards the temper of the 
person. Men of a sanguine or aspiring 
character are apt to form designs which 
cannot be carried into execution ; who- 
ever wishes to keep true to his purpose 
must not listen to many counsellors. 


Jove honours me and favours my designs, 
His pleasure guides me, and his will confines. Porr. 


Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 
His stubborn purpose, and his friends disdains. 
Porx. 


A purpose is the thing proposed or 
set before the mind; an tntention is 
the thing to which the mind bends or 
inclines: purpose and intend differ, 
therefore, both in the nature of the ac- 
tion and the object; we purpose se- 
riously; we wntend vaguely: we set 
about that which we purpose; we may 
delay that which we have only intended : 
the execution of one’s purpose rests 
mostly with one’s self; the fulfilment of 
an intention depends upon circum- 
stances: a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose by 
trifling objects ; we may be disappointed 
in our intentions by a variety of unfore- 


seen but uncontrollable events, . Pur- 


pose is always applied to some proximate 


‘or definite object ; intend to that which 


is indefinite or remote. Mean, which 
is a term altogether of colloquial use, 
differs but little from intend, except 
that it is used for matters requiring but 


DESIGN. 


little thought; to mean is simply to 
have in the mind, toe zntend is to stretch 
with the mind to a thing. | 

And ! persuade me, God hath not permitted 


His strength again to grow, were not his purpose 
. To use him iurther yet. ILTON. 


The Gods would not have delivered a soul inte the 
body which hath arms and legs, instruments of 
doing, but that it were intended the mind shuule em- 
ploy them. SIDNEY. 


And life more perfect have attain’d than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 
MILTon. 


Design and purpose are taken some- 
times in the abstract sense ; zztend and 
mean always in connexion with the 
agent who intends or means: we see a 
design in the whole creation which 
leads us to reflect on the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator; whenever we 
see anything done, we are led to inquire 
the purpose for which it is done ; or are 
desirous of knowing the intention of the 
. person in so doing: things are said to 
be done with a destgn, in opposition to 
that which happens by chance; they are 
said to be done for a purpose in re- 
ference to the immediate purpose which 
is expected to result from them. De- 
sign, when not expressly qualified by a 
contrary epithet, is used in a bad sense 
in connexion with a particular agent; 
purpose, intention, and meaning, taken 
absolutely, have an indifferent sense: 
a designing person is full of latent and 
interested destgns; there is nothing so 
good that it may not be made to serve 
the purposes of those who are bad ; the 
intentions of a man rust always be 
taken into the account when we are 
forming an estimate of his actions: 
ignorant people frequently mean much 
better than they do. — 


His deep design unknown, the hosts approve 


Atrides’ speech. Pore. 


Change this purpose, 
Which heing so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to sume foul issue. SHAKSPEARE, 


And must I then, O sire of floods! 
Bear this fierce answer to the king of gods ? 
Correct it yet, and change thy rash inteat ; 


A noble nind disdains not to repent. Porz. 


Theu first Polydamus the silence broke, 

Long weigh’d the signal. and to Hector spoke: 
How on. my brother! thy reprcach | bear, 

For words well meant aud sentiments sincere. Popz. 


DESIGN, PLAN, SCHEME, PROJECT. 


DESIGN, v. Design, purpose— 
PLAN, in French plan, comes from 
. dane or pizin, in Latin planus, smooth 
ar even, signifying in general any plane 
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place, or in particular the even surface 
on which a building is raised ; and by an 
extended application the sketch of the 
plane surface of any building or object. 
SCHEME, in Latin schema, Greek 
oxnpa a form or figure, signifies the 
thing drawn out in the mind. PRO- 
JECT, in Latin projectus, from proficio, 
compounded of pro and jacio, signifies 
to cast or put forth, that is, the thing 
proposed. 

rangement is the idea common to 
these terms: the destgn includes the 
thing that is to be brought about; the 
plan includes the means by which it is 
to be brought about: a design was 
formed in the time of James I. for over- 
turning the government of the country ; 
the plan by which this was to have been 
realized, consisted in plaeing gun- 
powder under the parliament-house and 
blowing up the assembly. A design is 
to be estimated according to its intrinsie 
worth; a plan is to be estimated ac- 


- cording to its relative value? or fitness 


for the design: a design is noble or 
wicked, a plan is practicable: every 
founder of a charitable institution may 
be supposed to have a good design ; but 
he may adopt an erroneous plaz for ob- 
taining the end proposed. 


Is he a prudent man as tohis temporal estate thut 
lays designs only for a day, without any prospect to 
the remaining part of his life ? TILLOTSON. 


It was at Marseilles that Virgil formed the plas 
and collected the materials of all those excellent 
pieces which he afterwards finished. Wa.sH. 


Scheme and project respect both the 
end and the means, which makes them 
analegous to design and plan: the 
design stimulates to action; the plan 
determines the mode of action; the 
scheme and project consist most in 
speculation: the desgn and plun are 
equally practical, and suited to the 
ordinary and immediate circumstances 
of lite; the scheme and project are 
contrived or conceived for extraor- 
dinary or rare occasions: no man takes 
any “ without a design; a general. 
forms the plan of his campaign; ad- 
venturous men are always forming 
schemes for gaining money; ambitious 
monarchs are full of projects for in~ 
creasing their dominions. Scheme and 
proj-ct differ principally in the mag-. 
nitude of the objects to which they are 
applied; the former being much less — 


‘vast and extensive than the latter: a 


scheme may be formed by an individual 
for attaining any trifling advantage 
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projects are mostly conceived in mat- 
ters of great moment involving deep 
interests. 

I conversed lately with a gentleman that came 
from France; who, amongst other things, diseoursed 


much of the favourite Richelieu, who is like to be an 
active man and hath great designs. Howe1u. 


Drained to the last poor item of his wealth, 

He sighs, departs, and leaves the accomplished plaa, 
Just when it meets his hopes, and proves the heaven 
He wanted, for a wealthier to enjoy. Cowrer. 


The happy people in their waxen cells 
Sat tending public cares, and planning schemes 
Of temperance for winter poor. THomeua, 


Manhood is Jed on from hope to hope, azd from 
project to project. — JOHNSON, 


TO DESIRE, WISH, LONG FOR, 
HANKER AFTER, COVET. 


DESIRE, in Latin desidero, comes 
from desido to rest or fix upon with the 
mind. WISH, in German wunschen, 
comes from wonne pleasure, signifying 
to take pleasure in a thing. LONG, 
from the German langen to reach after, 
signifies to seek after with the mind. 
HANKER, hanger, or hang, signifies 
to hang on an object with one’s mind. 
COVET, v. Covetous. 

Desire is imperious, it demands gra- 
tification; wish is less vehement, it 
eunsists of a strong inclination; /ong- 
ing is an impatient and continued spe- 
cies of desire; hankering is a desire 
for that which is set out of one's 
reach; coveting is a desire for that 
which belongs to another, or what it is 
in his power to grant: we desire or 
long for that which is near at hand, or 
within view; we wzsh for and covet 
that which is more remote, or less 
distinctly seen; we hanker after that 
which has been once enjoyed: a dis- 
contented person wishes for more than 
he has; he whois in a strange land 
longs to see his native country; vicious 
men hanker after the pleasures which 
are denied them: ambitious men covet 
honours, avaricious men cuveé riches. 
Destres ought to be moderated ; weshes 
to be limited; longings, hunkerings, 
and covelings, to be suppressed: un- 
controlled destres become the greatest 
torments; unbounded twishes are the 
bane of all happiness; ardent longings 
are mostly irrational, and not entitled 
to indulgence; coveting is expressly 
' prohibited by the Divine law. 

_°. When men have diseavered a passionate desire of 
fume in the ambitiots man (us no temper of mind is 
nwre apt to show itself), they become sparing and. 


their comrmenda ADDISON. 


DESPAIR. 


It is as absurd in an old man to wish for the 
strength of youth, as it would be in a young man to 
wish for the strength of a bull or a horse. STEELE, 


Extended on the fan'ral conch he lies, 
And sv0n as morning paints the eastern skies, 
The sight is granted to thy longing eyes. Pops, 


The wife is an old coquette that is always han- 
kering after the diversions of the town, = Anpison. 
You know Chaucer has a tale, where a knight 
saves his head by discovering it was the thing which 
all women most coveted, Gay. 
Desire, as it regards others, is not 
less imperative than when it respects 
ourselves; it lays an obligation on the 
person to whom it is expressed: a wish 
is gentle and unassuming ; it appeals to 
the good nature of another: we act by 
the desire of a superior, or of one who- 
has a right to-ask; we act according to 
the wishes of an equal, or of one who 
can only request: the deszre of a parent 
will amount to a command in the mind 
of a dutiful child: his wishes will be 
anticipated by the warmth of affection. 
The earl is to tell him that his Majesty of Great 
Britain hopes and destres that out of a true appre- 
hension of these wrongs offered unto them bottle he 
will, ashis dear and loving brother, faithtully promise 
aud undertake upon his honour, confirming the same 
under his hand and seal, that a treaty shall recom- 
mence upon such terms as he propounded in No- 


vember last, which this king then held two be rea- 
sonable. Hows. 


That wish on some fair future day 
Which fate shall brightly gild 
(’Tis blameless, be it what it may), 


I wish it all fulfill’d, Cowrer 


TO DESIST, LEAVE OFF. 


DESIST, from the Latin deststo, 
signifies to take one's self off. Desiss 
is applied to actions good, indifferent, or 
offensive to some person; LEAVE 
OFF to actions that are indifferent ; 
the former is voluntary or involuntary, 
the latter voluntary : we are frequently 
obliged to desist; but we leave off at 
our option: it is prudent to desist trom 
using our endeavours when we find 
them ineffectual; it is natural for a 
person to leave off when he sees no 
farther occasion to continue his labour: 
he who annoys another must be made 
to desist ; he who does not wish to offend 
will /eave off when requested. 

So ev'u and morn accomplished the sixth (day), 


Yet not till the Creator torm’d his work ; 
Desisting, though unwearied, up retura’d. Mutton, 


Vanity, the most innocent species of pride, was 
most frequently predominfat: he Savage) could not 
easily leave qf when he had once began to mention 
himself or his works. JOHNSON 


DESPAIR, DESPERATION, DESPON- 
ee DENCY. 2 
» DESPAIR, DESPERATION, from 


DESPAIR. 


the: French desespoir, compounded of 
the privative de and the Latin spes hope, 
‘signifies the absence or the annihilation 
of all hope. DESPONDENCY, from 
despond, in Latin despondeo, com- 
pounded of the privative de and deo 
to promise, signifies literally to deprive 
in a solemn manner, or cut off from 
every gleam of hope. 

Despair is a state of mind produced 
by the view of external circumstances ; 
desperation and despondency may be 
the fruit of the imagination ; the former 
therefore always rests on some ground, 
the latter are sometimes ideal: despair 
lies mostly in reflection; desperation 
and despondency in the feelings: the 
former niarks a state of vehement and 
impatient feeling, the latter that of 
falien and mournful feeling. Despair 
is often the forerunner of desperation 
and despondency, but it is not neces- 
sarily accompanied with effects so 
powerful: the strongest mind may have 
occasion to despair when circumstances 
warrant the sentiment; men of an im- 
petuous character are apt to run into a 
state of desperation; a weak mind full 
of morbid sensibility is most liable to 
fall into despondency. Despair inter- 
rupts or checks exertion; desperation 
impels to greater exertions; despond- 
ency unfits for exertion: when a phy- 
sician despairs of making a cure, he 
lays aside the application of remedies ; 
when a soldier sees nothing but death 
or disgrace before him, he is driven to 
desperation, and redoubles his efforts ; 
wher. a tradesman sees before him 
nothing but failure for fhe present, and 
want for the future, he may sink into 
despondency : despair i justifiable as 
fur as it is a rational calculation into 
futurity from present appearances 
desperation may arise from extraordi- 
nary circumstances or the action of 
strong passions ; in the former case it 
is unavoidable, and may serve to rescue 
from great distress; in the latter case 
it is mostly attended with fatal con- 
sequences: despondency is a disease of 
the mind, which nothing but a firm 
trust in the goodness of Providence can 
obviate. , : 

Despair and grief distract my lab’ring mind; 
1 what a crime my impivus heart or e. 


It.may be generally remarked of those who squan- 
der whut they know their fortune is not sufficient to 
allow, that in their most jovial moments there always 
_ breaks out some proof of discontent and impatience; 

thay. cithver scatter with a wild desperation, or ‘pay 
money with a peevish anxiety. = JOmNsON. 
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Thomeon submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to criticise, he heard'of. 
nothing but faults; but, finding other j more 
favourable, he did not suffer himself to sink inte 
despondence. JoHNSON. 


DESPERATE, HOPELESS, 


DESPERATE (0. Despair) is appli 
cable to persons or things; HOPE- 
LESS to things only: a person makes 
a desperate effort; he undertakes a 
hopeless task. Desperate, when applied 
to things, expresses more than hopeless ; 
the latter marks the absence of hope as 
to the attainment of good, the former 
marks the absence of hope as to the 
removal of an evil: a person who is in 
a desperate condition is overwhelmed 
yith actual trouble for the present, and 
the prospect of its continuance for the 
future; he whose case is hopeless is 
without the prospect of effecting the end 
he has in view: gamesters are fre- 
quently brought into desperate situations 
when bereft of every thing that might 
possibly serve to lighten the burdens of 
their misfortunes: it is a hopeless un- 
dertaking to endeavour to reclaim men 
who have plunged themselves deep into 
the labyrinths of vice. 

Before the ships a desperate stand they made, 


And fir'd the troops, and call’d the to aid. 
Por. 


Th’ Eneans wish in vain their wanted chief, 
Hopeless of flight, more hopeless of relief. Drypzy. 


DESTINY, FATE, LOT, DOOM. 


DESTINY, from destine (v. To ap- 
point) signifies either the power that 
destines, or the thing destined. FATE, 
v. Chance. LOT, in German Zoos, sig- 
nifies a ticket, die, or any other thing 
by which the casual distribution of 
things is determined; and, in an ex- 
tended sense, it expresses the portion 
thus assigned by chance. DOOM, in 
Saxon dome, Danish dom, most probably, 
like the word deem, comes from the 
Hebrew dan to judge, signifying the 
thing judged, spoken, or decreed. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to human events which are not 
under one’s control: among the heathens 
destiny and fate were considered as 
deities, who each in his way could 
direct human affairs, and were both 
superior even to Jupiter himself: the 
Destintes, or Parce, as they were termed, _ 
presided only over life and death; but 
Fate was employed in ruling the general 
affairs of men. Since revelation has 
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instructed mankind ‘in the nature and 
attributes of the true God, these blind 
powers are now not acknowledged to 
exist in the over-ruling providence of an 
all-wise and an ali-good Being; the 


terms destiny and fute therefure have 


now only a relative sense, as to what 
aappens without the will or control of 
man. 


if death be your design—at least, said she, 


Take us aloug to share your destiny. — Drypen, 


The gods these armies and this force employ, | 
‘Yhe busiile gods conspire the fate of Troy. 


Destiny is used in regard to one's 
station and walk in life; fate in regard 
to what one suffers; /o¢ in regard to 
what one gets or possesses ; and dvom is 
the final destiny which.terminates un 
happily, and depends mostly upyn the 
will of another : destiny is marked out; 
fate is fixed ; a lod is assigned ; a doom 
is passed. It is the destiny of some 
men to be always changing their plan 
of life; it is but too frequently the fate 
of authors to labour for the benefit of 
mankind, and to reap nothing for them- 

‘selves but poverty and neglect; it is 
the Jot but of very few to enjoy what 
they themselves consider a competency ; 
& man sometimes seals his own doom 
~ by his imprudence or vices. 

I may be suffered to rot here for aught | know, it 
being the hard destiny of some in these times, when 
they are ouce clapped up, to be so forgoit-n as if 
there were no such men in the world. Howe... 


I would not have that fgte light upon yoy which 
useth to befal some, who from golden students be- 
come silver bachelurs and leaden masters. HoweLt. 


To labour is the Jot of man below, 


Popr. 


And, when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. Pore, _ 


Oh! grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All [ cun ask of Heav'n, an early t.mb. Pork. 


DESTINY, DESTINATION, 


Born DESTINY and DESTINA- 
TION are used for the thing destined ; 
but the former is said in relation to a 
man's important concerns, the latter 
enly of particular circumstances; in 
which sense it may likewise be employed 
for the act of destining. Destiny is 
the point or line marked out in the walk 
of lite; destination is the place fixed 
upon in particular: as every man has 
his peculiar destiny, so every traveller 
has his particular destination. Destiny 


is altogether set above human control; 


ho man ean determine, though he 
mdéy influence, the desitny of another: 
destination is, however, the specific act 
' gf an individual, either. for himself or 


DESTROY. 


another :. we leave the destiny of a man 
to develope itself; but we may inquire 
about his own destination or that of his 
children: it is a consoling reflection 
that the destinges of short-sighted mor- 
tals, like ourselves, are in the hands of 
One who both can and will overrule 
them to our advantage if we place full 
reliance in Him; in the destination of 
children for their several professions or 
callings, it is of importance to consult 
their particular turn of mind, as well as 
inclination. 3 


Milton had once designed to ce'ebrate king Arthur, - 
as he hints in his verses to Manusus; but ‘ Arthur . 
Was reserved,” says Fenton, “ to ancther destiay.” 


JOHNSON. 
Moore's original destinutiva appears to have been 
for trade. JOHNSON. 


TO DESTROY, CONSUME, WASTE. 
DESTROY, in Latin destrua, ¢. e, 


de privative and struo to build, is to 
undo that which has been built or done. 
CONSUME, in French consumer, La- 
tin consumo, t. @. com or cum. together 
and sumo to take, signifies to take away 
altogether. WASTE, from the adjec- 
tive wusie, is to make waste or of n 
value. , 

To destroy is to reduce to nothing 
that which has been artificially raised 
or formed; as to destroy a town or a 
house: to consume is to use up; as to 
consume food, or to consume articles of 
manufacture: to destroy is an imme- 
diate act mostly of violence; consume is 
a gradual and natural process, as oil is 
consumed in a lamp. 


Death destroys this compound being we call man. 
SHERLOCK. 


Removing from castle to castle, she diffused plenty 
and happiness around her, by corsuming ov the sput _ 
the produce of her vast domains in pape and 
charity. : HI) AKER. 

To destroy is always taken in the bad 
sense for putting an end to that which 
one wishes to preserve ; co7sume is also 
taken in a similar sense, but with the 
above distinction as to the mode of the 
action: as a hurricane destroys the 
crops; rust consumes iron: to waste is 
to consume by a misuse; as to waste 
provisions by throwing them away or 
suffering them to spoil: or to fall away 
or lose its substance, as the body wustes 
from disease. - 


” Near half of the colouy was destroyed by savaces, 
and the rest, consumed and worn da by fatigue 
and famine, deserted the country. Burgas. 
For this I mourn, till grief or dire disease . 
Shall waste the form whose crime it was to please. _ 


DESTRUCTION. 


In the figurative application they are 
used with precisely the same distinction : 
happiness or peace is destroyed; time 
is cunsumed in an indifferent sense ; 
time or strength is wasted in the bad 
sense. 


Let not a fierce, unruly joy, 
Tue settled quiet of the mind destroy. 


Mr Boyle, speaking of a certain mineral, tells us 
that a man may consume his whole life in the study 
without arriving at the knowledge of its qualities. 

ADDISON. 


ADDISON. 


Nor is poor Christendom torn thus in pieces by 
the G- rman, Spaniard, Fiench, and Swede only, but 
our three kingdoms have also most pitifully scratched 


her face, wasted her spirits, and let out some of her 


iliustrious blood by our late hurrid distractions. 
Hows. 


DESTRUCTION, RUIN. 


DESTRUCTION, from destroy and 
the Latin destruo, signifies literally to 
unbuild that which is raised up. RUIN, 
from the Latin wo to fall, signifies that 
which ts fallen into pieces. | 
Destruction is an act of immediate 
vivlence; ruen is a gradual process; a 
thing is destroyed by some external 
action upon it; a thing fails to ruen of 
itself: we witness destruction wherever 
war or the adverse elements rage; we 
Witness ruin whenever the works of 
man are exposed to the effects of time. 
nevertheless, if destruction be more 
forcible and rapid, ruzz is on the other 
hand more sure and complete: what is 
destroyed may be rebuilt or replaced; 
but what is ruined is mostly lost for 
ever, it is past recovery: when houses 
or towns are destroyed, fresh ones rise 
up in their place; but, when commerce 
is ruined, it seldom returns to its old 
course. Destruction admits of various 
degrees; ruin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may 
be destroyed to a greater or less extent, 
without necessarily involving his run. 
‘The rutn of a whole family is oftentimes 
the consequence of destrucitun by fire. 
Health is destroyed by violent exercises, 
or some other active cause ; itis ruined 
by a course of imprudent conduct. The 
happiness of a family is destroyed by 
broils and discord; the morals of a 
young man are ruined by a continued 
intercourse with vicious companions. 


Destrustion hangs o’er yon “devoted wall, 
And nodding Llion waits th’ impending fall. Pops. 


The day shail come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories ia the aust shail lay 5 
When Priam's‘pow'rs.and Priam’s self shall fall, 
And one prodigious rain swallow all. Popx. 


-game distinction. 
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They are used figuratively with the 
he destruction. of 
both body and soul is the consequence 
of sin; the ruzz of a man, whether in 


his temporal or spiritual concerns, is" 


inevitable if he follow the dictates of 
misguided passion. 
| Why shrinks the soul 


Back on herself, azd startles at destruction? 
ADDISON. 


May no such storm 
Fall on our times, where ruin must reform, 
Sin Joun Denyuam. 


DESTRUCTIVE, RUINOUS, PERNI- 
CIOUS. 


DESTRUCTIVE signifies producing 
destruction (v. Destruction). RUIN: 
OUS signifies either having or causing 
ruin (v. Destruction). PERNICIOUS, 
from the Latin pernicies or per and 
neco to kill violently, signifies causing 
violent and total dissulution. 

Destructive and ruinous, as the epi- 
thets of the preceding terms, have a 
similar distinction in their sense and 
application ; fire and sword are destruc- 
tive things; a poison is destructive : 
consequences are ruinous; a condition 
or state is ruinous; intestine commo- 
tions are ruinous to the prosperity of a 
state. Pernictouws approaches nearer to 
destructive than to ruinous; both the 
former’imply tendency to produce disso- 
lution, which may be more or less gra- 
dual; but the latter refers us to the 
result itself, to the dissolution as already 
having taken place: hence we speak of 
the instrument or cause as being de- 
structive or pernictous, and the action, 
event, or result as ruinous: destructive 
is applied in the most extended sense 
to every object which has been created 
or supposed to be so; pernicious is 
applicable only to such objects as act 
only in a limited way: sin is equally 
destructive to both body and soul; 
certain food is perntcious to the body ; 
certain books are perntcious to the mind. 


"Tis yours to save us if you cease to fear; 
Flight, more than shametul, is destructive a 


*Tis quenchiess thirst 
Of ruinous ebriety that prompts 


His every action, and imbrutes the man. Cowrza. . 


The effects of divisions (in a state) are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only with regard tg those ad 
vantages which they give the common enemy, but 
to those private evils which they produce in the 
heart of ; every particular person, Anrieox | 


S 
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TO DETECT, DISCOVER. 

DETECT, from the Latin de priva- 
tive and tego tw cover, and DIS- 
COVER, from the privative dss and 
cover, both originally signify to deprive 
of a covering. 

Detect is always taken in a bad 
sense: discover in an indifferent sense. 
A person is detected in what he wishes 
to conceal; a person or a thing is dis- 
covered that has unintentionally lain 
concealed. Thieves are detected in 
picking pockets; a lost child is dzsco- 
vered in a wood, or in some place of 
security. Detection is the act of the 
moment; it relates to that which is 
passing: a discovery is either a gradual 
or an immediate act, and may be made 
of that which has long since passed. 
A plot is detected by any one who com- 
municates what he has seen and heard; 
many murders have been dtscovered 
after a lapse of years by ways the most 
extraordinary. 

Cunning when it is once de‘ected loses its force. 

ADDISON. 


We are told that the Spartans, though they pu- 
nished theft in the young men when it was disco- 
vered, looked upon it as honourable if it succeeded. 

ADDISON. 


TO DETER, DISCOURAGE, DIS- 
HEARTEN. 


DETER, in Latin deterreo, com- 
pounded of de and Zerreo, signifies to 
frighten away from a thing. DIS- 
COURAGE and DISHEARTEN, by 
the privative dis, signify to deprive of 
courage or heart. One is deterred from 
commencing any thing, one is discou- 
raged or disheartened from proceeding. 
A variety of motives may deter any one 
from an undertaking ; but a person is 
discouraged or disheartened mostly by 
the want of success or the hopelessness 
of the case. The prudent and the fearful 
are alike easily to be deterred; impa- 
tient people are most apt to be discou- 
raged; faint-hearted people are easiest 
disheartened. The fool-hardy and the 
obdurate are the least easily deterred 
from their object; the persevering will 
not suffer themselves to be dascouraged 
by particular failures ; the resolute and 
self-confident will not be disheartened 
by trifling difficulties. — 

But thee or fear defers, or sloth detains. 

No dxop of all thy father warms thy veins. Popx. 
"ing hint who age Of € Ines eoteditiom, etd. eho suet 
want his agai tamed, CC pom 


DETERMINE. 


Be not disheartened then, nor cloud those ocks, 

That wont to be more cheerful and serene 

Than when fair morning first emiles on the world. 
Miron. 


TO DETERMINE, RESOLVE. 


To DETERMINE (ev. To decide) is 
more especially an act of the judgment ; 
to RESOLVE (v. Courage) is an act 
of the will: we determine how or 
what we shall do; this requires ex- 
amination and choice: we resolve that 
we will do what we have deter- 
mined upon; this requires a firm spirit. 
Our determinations should be prudent, 
that they may not cause repentance ; 
our resolutions should be fixed, in order 
to prevent variation. There can be no 
co-operation with a man who is unde- 
termined ; it will be dangerous to co- 
operate with a man who is trresolute, 
In the ordinary concerns of: life we 
have frequent occasion to determine 
without resolving ; in the discharge of 
our moral duties, or the performance of 
any office, we have occasion to resolve 
without determining. A master deter- 
mines to dismiss his servant; the servant 
resolves on becoming more diligent. 
Personal convenience or necessity gives 
rise to the determination ; a sense of 
duty, honour, fidelity, and the like, 
gives birth to the resolution. A traveller 
determines to take a certain route; a 
learner resolves to conquer every diffi- 
culty in the acquirement of learning. 
Humour or change of circumstances 
occasions a person to alter his deter- 
mination; timidity, fear, or defect in 
principle, occasions the resolution to 
waver. Children are not capable of 
determining ; and their best resolutions 
fall before the gratification of the mo- 
ment. 


When the mind hovers among such a variety of 
allurements, one had better settle on a way of life 
that is not the very best we might have chosen, 
than grow old without determining our choice. 

ADDISON, 


The resolution of dying to end our miseries dues 
not show such a degree of magnanimity as a resolu-. 
tiun to bear them, and submit to the dispensations of 
Providence. ADDISON. 


In matters of knowledge, to determine 
is to fix the mind, or to cause it to rest 
in a certain opinion; to resolve is to lay 
open what is obscure, to clear the mind | 
from doubt and hesitation. We deter- 
mine points of question; we resolve 
difficulties. It is more difficult to de- 
termine in matters of rank or precedence 


DEVIATE, 


than in cases where the solid and real 
interests of men are concerned: it is the 
business of the teacher to resolve the 
difficulties which are proposed by the 
scholar. Every point is not proved 
which is determined ; nor is every diffi- 
culty resolved which is answered. 

We pray against nothing but sin, and against evil 
im general (in the Lord’s prayer), leaving it with 


Omuniscience to determine what is really such. 
; Appison. 


I'think there is no great difficulty in resolving 
our doubts. The reasons for which you are inclined 
is visit London are, I think, not of sufficient strength 


to answer the objections. JoHNSON,. 


TO DEVIATE, WANDER, SWERVE, 
STRAY. 


DEVIATE, from devious, and the 
Latin de vid, signifies literally to turn 
out of the way. WANDER, in Ger- 
man wandern, or wandeln, probably 
connected with wenden to turn, and the 
Greek Baww to go, signifies in general 
the act of going. SWERVE, pro- 
bably connected with the German 
schwetfen to ramble, schweben to hover, 
fluctuate, &c., signifies to take an 
unsteady, wide, and indirect course. 
STRAY is probably a change from erro 
to wander. : 

Deviate always supposes a direct 
path which is departed from; wander 
includes no such idea, The act of de- 
viaitng is commonly faulty, that of 
wandering is indifferent: they may fre- 
quently exchange signifieations; the 
former being justifiable by necessity, 
and the latter arising from an unsteadi- 
ness of mind. Deviate is mostly used 
in the moral acceptation; wander may 
be used in either sense. A person 
deviates from any. plan or rule laid 
down; he wanders from the subject in 
which he is engaged. As no rule can 
be laid down which will not admit of an 
exception, it is impossible but the wisest 
will find it necessary in their moral 
conduct to deviate occasionally; yet 
every wanton deviation from an esta- 
blished practice evinces a culpable 
temper on the part of the deviator. 
Those who wander intg the regions of 
metaphysics are in great danger of 
losing themselves; it is with them as 
with most wanderers, that they spend 
their time at best but idly. 

While we remain in this life we are subjeet to in- 
numerable temptations, which, if listened to, will 


taake us deviaty-from reason and yooduess. | . 
. i - «SPECTATOR, 
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«: Our aim is happiness; ’tis yours, 'tis mine,” 

He said; “tis the pursuit of all that live, — 

Yet few attain it, if "twas e’er attain’d; 

But they the widest wander from the mark, . 

Who thro’ the flow’ry paths of sauntering joy 

Seek this coy goddess.” AEMBT RONG. 
To swerve is to deviate from that 

which one holds right; to stray is to 

wander in the same bad sense: men 

swerve from their duty to consult their 

interest ; the young stray from the path 

of rectitude to seek that of pleasure. 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 

To swerve frum truth, MiLTon. 


Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 
To seek a good each government bestows? 
GoLpsMITH, 


DEVIL, DEMON. 


DEVIL, in Saxon deéfl. Welsh 
diafol, French diable, &c. connected with 
the Greek dtaBodog from dtaBadAw to tra- 
duce, signifies properly a calumniator, 
and is always taken in the bad sense for 
the spirit which incites to evil, and tempts 
men through the medium of their evil 
passions. DEMON, in Latin demon, 
Greek datpoy from daw to know, sig- 
nifies one knowing, that is, having 
preternatural knowledge, and is taken 
either in a bad or good sense for the 
power that acts within us and controls 
our actions. Since the devil is repre- 
sented as the father of all wickedness, 
associations have been connected with 
the name that render its pronunciatior 
in familiar discourse offensive to the 
chastened ear; it is therefore used in 
the grave style only. 

The enemies we are to contend with are not men 
but devils. TILLoTsoN, 

Among Jews and Christians the term 
demon is always taken in a bad sense 
for an evil spirit generally; but the 
Greeks and Romans understood by the 
word demon any genius or spirit, but 
particularly the good spirit or guardian 
angel who was supposed to accompany 
a man from his birth. Socrates pro- . 
fessed to be always under the direction 
of such a demon, who is alluded to very 
miuch by the ancients in their writings 
and on their medals; hence it is that in 
figurative language the word may still 
be used in a good sense. : 

My good demon, who sat at my right hand during 
the course of this whole vision, observing in mea 
burning desire to join that glorious company, told me 
he highly approved of that generous ardor with 
which I seemed transported. ADDISON, 
In general, the word is taken for an 
evil spirit, as the demon of diseord, -- - 


DICTATE, 


As to the causes of oracles, it hae heen disputed 
whether they were the revelations of demons or only 
the delusions of crafty: priests. PorrTeR. 


Bilt 


TO DEVISE, BEQUEATH. 


DEVISE, compounded of de and 

vise or visus, participle of vtdeo to see 
or show. signifies to point out specifically. 
BEQUEATH, compounded of de and 
queath, in Saxon cuesan, Latin gu@eso 
to say, signifies to give over to a person 
by saying or by word of mouth. 
- In the technical sense, to devise is to 
give lands by a will duly attested ac- 
cording to law; to bequeath is to give 
personality after one’s death by a less 
formal instrument; whence the term 
bequeath may also be used figuratively, 
- as to bequeath one’s name to posterity. 


The right of inheritance or descent to his children 
and relaiions seems to have been allowed much 


earlier than the right of devising by testament. . 
BLACKSTONE, 


With this, the Medes to lab’ring age bequeath 
New Jungs. Drypen, 


TO DICTATE, PRESCRIBE. 


DICTATE, from the Latin dictatus 
and dictum a word, signifies to make a 
word for another; and PRESCRIBE 
literally signifies to write down for 
another (». To appoint), in which sense 
the former of these terms is used tech- 
nically for a principal who gets his 
secretary to write down his words as he 
utters them; and the latter for a phy- 
sician who writes down for his patient 
what he wishes him to take as a re- 
medy. 

They are used figuratively for a spe- 
cies of counsel given by a superior; 
to dictate is, however, a greater exercise 
of authority than to prescribe. To 
dictate amounts even to more than 
to command; it signifies commanding 
with a tone of unwarrantable authority, 
or still oftener a species of commanding 
by those who have no right to com- 
mand ; it is therefore mostly taken in a 
bad sense. To prescribe partakes alto- 
gether of the nature of counsel, and 
nothing vf command ; it serves as a rule 


to the person prescribed, and is justified. 


by the superior wisdom and knowledge 
of the pérson prescribing ; it is there- 
fore always taken in an indifferent or a 
good ‘sense. He who dictates speaks 
with an adventitious authority; he who 

sertbes has the sanction of reason. 
fo dictute imp.es an entire subser- 
Viency in the person dictuéed.to: to 
prescreve carries its own weight with 


DICTATE, 


it in the nature of the thing presoribed. 
Upstarts are ready to diviate even to 
their superiors on every occasion that 
offers; modest people are often fearful 
of giving advice lest they should be 
suspected of prescribing. 

The physician and divine are often heard to dic 
tate in private compauy with the same authority 


which they exercise over their patients and disciples. 
Boner... 


In the furm which is prescribed to us (the Lord's 
praye. we only*pray fur that happi.ess which is 
our chief good, and the great end of our existence, 
when we petition the Supreme for the coming of his 
kingdom. ADDISC M. 


DICTATE, SUGGESTION. 


DICTATE signifies the thing dic- 
tated, and has an imperative sense, as 
in the former case (v. Jo dictate 
SUGGESTION signifies the thing 
suggested, and conveys the idea of its 
being proposed secretly or in a gentle 
manner. 

‘Lhese terms are both applied with 
this distinction to acts of the mind. 
When cunscience, reason, or passion 
present anything forcibly to the mind 
it is called a dictate; when anything 
enters the mind in a casual manner It 
is called a suggestion. The dictate is 
obeyed or yielded to; the suggestion is 
followed or listened to. It is the part 
ofa Christian at all times to obey the 
dictates of reason. He who yields to 
the dictates of passion renounces the 
character of a rational being. It is the 
characteristic of a weak mind to follow 
the suggesiiuns of envy. 


When the dictates of honour are contrary tu those 
of reliyiou aud equity, they are the greatest depra- 
vation of human pature. ApDDpD1s0N, 


Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
between guilt and punishment, the mere principle 
of approbation or disapprubation, with respect to 
moral conduct, would prove of small efficacy. 


Dictate is employed only for what 
passes inwardly; suggestiun may be 
used for any action on the mind by ex- 
ternal objects. No man will err essen- 


tially in the ordinary affairs of lite who 


is guided by the @ciudes of plain sense. 
It is the lot of sinful mortals to be 
drawn to evil by the suggestions of 
Satan as well as their own evil ineli- 
nations. | 
The very best evidence we can have that the 
of God is in us, is this, that we live up to the 

pure and sincere dictates of reason. SHBRLOCK, 
From the general disinterestedness of his cha: 
racter, I am led to conclude that he did not lightly 


betray his friends, or yield to the suggestions of Sun 


derland, from yenal or ambitious motives. 


DECTION. 


DICTION, STYLE, PHRASE, PHRASE- 
_ OLOGY. . 


DICTION, from the Latin dictio 
saying, is put for the mode of express- 
ing ourselves. STYLE comes from 
the Latin stylus, the bodkin with which 
they both wrote and corrected what 
they had written on their waxen tablets ; 
whence the word has been used for 
the manner of writing. in general. 
PHRASE, in Greek ¢pacre from g¢pazw 
to speak ; and PH RASEOLOGY, from 
¢oacic and Aoyog, both signify the man- 
ner of speaking. 

Diction expresses much less than 
style: the former is applicable to the 
first efforts of learners in composition ; 
the latter only to the original produc- 
tions of a matured mind. Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a con- 
fused disposition of words, or an im- 
proper application of them, constitutes 
bad diction; but the niceties, the ele- 
gancies, the peculiarities, and the beau- 
ties of composition, which mark the 
genius and talent of the writer, are what 
is comprehended under the name of 
style. Liction is a general term, ap- 
plicable alike to a.single sentence or a 
connected composition ; sty/e is used in 
regard to a regular piece of compo- 
sition. As diction is a term of inferior 
import, it is of course mostly confined 
to ordinary subjects, and style to the 
productions of authors. We should 
speak of a person's dictzon in his private 
correspondence, but of his style in his 
literary works. Dictton requires only to 
be pure and clear; style may likewise 
be terse, polished, elegant, florid, poetic, 
sober, andthe like. —_» 


Prior’s diction is more his own than that of any 
among the successors of Dryden. JOHNSON. 


I think we may say with ‘ustice that, when mortals 
converse with thei- Creator, they cannot do it in so 
proper a style us in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

ADDISON. 
Diction is said mostly in regard to 
what is written; phrase and phrase- 
ology are said as often of what is 
spoken as what is written; as that a 
person has adopted a strange phrase 
or phraseology. The former respects 


. single words; the latter comprehend a 


succession of phrases. 
ae, ob, Rude am I in my speech, 

And little blast with the sst phrase of pence. | 
; a | SHAKSPRARE. 
Iwas no longer able to accommodate myself to 
the accidental current of ny conversation; my no- 
adoxical, and my 
ble. §Jomson, 


tions grew particulier and | 
strassoiogy lormal and antacti 
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DICTIONARY, ENCYCLOPEDIA. _ 
DICTIONARY, from the Latin 


dictum a saying or word, is a register 
of words. ENCYCLOPADIA, from 
the Greek eyeucdorwaidera or ey in, cucdog 
a circle, and wadea learning, signifies a 
register of things. — | 

The definition of words, with their 
various changes, modifications, uses, 
acceptations and applications, are the 
proper subjects of a dictionary; the 
nature and properties of things, with 
their construction, uses, powers, &c. &c. 
are the proper subjects of an encyclo- 
pedia. A general acquaintance with 
all arts and sciences as far as respects 
the use of technical terms, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the classical writers 
in the language, are essential for the 
composition of a dictionary; an entire 
acquaintance with all the minutie of 
every art and science is requisite for 
the composition of an encyclipedia. A 
single individual may quahfy himself 
for the task of writing a dictionary ; 
but the universality and diversity of 
knowledge contained in an encyclopedia 
render it necessarily the work of many. 
The term dictionary has been extended 
in its application to any work alphabeti- 
cally arranged, as biographical, medical, 
botanical dictionaries, and the like; 
but still preserving this distinction, that 
a dicttonary always contains only a 
general or partial illustration of the 
subject proposed, whilst an encyclo- 
pedia embraces the whole circuit of 
science. 

If a man that lived an age or two ago should re- 
turn into the world again, he would really want a 


dictionary to help him to understand his own lan- 
guage. TILLOTSON. 


Every science borrows from all the rest, and we 
cannot attain any single one without the encyclupa- 
dia. GLANVILLE. 


DICTIONARY, LEXICON, VOCABU- 
LARY, GLOSSARY, NOMENCLA- 
TURE. : | 


DICTIONARY (v. Victionary) isa 
general term; LEXICON, from Acyw 
tosay; VOCABULARY, from vor a 
word; GLOSSARY, from géoss to'ex- 

lain, from Aywooa the tongue; and 
NOMENCLATURE from nomen, are 
all species of the dicttonary.. + 

Lexicon is a species of dtcttonary ap- 
propriately applied to the dead lan- 
guages. A Greek or Hebrew lexicon 
is distinguished from a dictionary of the 
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French or English language. A voca- 
bulary isa partial kind of dtcttonary 
which may comprehend a simple list of. 
words, with or. without explanation, 
arranged in order or otherwise. A 
glossary is an explanatory vocabulary, 
which commonly serves to explain the 
obsolete terms employed in any old 
author. A nomenclature is literally a 
list of names, and in particular a re- 
ference to proper names. 


TO DIE, EXPIRE, 


DIE, in low German doen, Danish 
doe, Greek @veyv to kill, designates in 
general the extinction of being. EX- 


PIRE, from the Latin e or ew and spira 


to breathe out, designates the last ac- 
tion of life in certain objects. 
She died every day she lived. 


Pope died in the evening of the thirtieth day of 
May, 1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not 
discern the exact time of his expiration. JOHNSON. 


Rowe. 


There are beings, such as trees and 
plants, which are said to live, although 
they have not breath; these die, but do 
not expire: there are other beings 
which absorb and emit air, but do not 
live ; such as the flame of a lamp, which 
does not. die, but it expires. By a 
natural metaphor, the time of being is 
put for the life of objects; and hence 
we speak of the date expiring, the term 
erpiring, and the like; .and as life is 
applied figuratively to moral objects, so 
may death to objects not having phy- 
sical life. 


A parliament may expire by length of time, 
BLACKSTONE. 


A dissolution is the civil death of parliament. 
_ BLACKSTONE. 


When Alexander the Great died, the Grecian mo- 
narchy expired with him. SouTH. 


TO DIFFER, VARY, DISAGREE, 
DISSENT. 


DIFFER, in Latin differo or dis and 
ero, signifies to make intotwo. VARY, 
v. To change, alter. DISAGREE is 
literally. not to agree. DISSENT, in 
Latin dissentso or die and sentio, signi- 
fies to think or feel apart or differently. 
’ Differ, vary, and disagree, are ap- 
plicable either to persons or things ; 

persons: to differ is the most general 
- and indefinite term, the rest are. but 
modes of difference: we may differ 


DIFFER. 


from any cause, or in any degree, we 
vary only in sinall matters: thus per- 
sons may differ or vary in theif state- 
ments. There must be two at least to 
differ; and there may be an indefinite 
number: one may vary, or an indefinite 
number may vary ; thus two or more may 
differ in an account which they give; 
one person may vary at different times 
in the account which he gives. 


I have taken fhe liberty sometimes to join with 
one and sometimes with the other, and sometimes to 
differ from all of them when I have thonght the 
rea-on of the thing was on my side. ADDISON. 


In another passage Celsus accuses the Christians 
of altering the Gospel. The accusations refer to 
some variatiwns in the readings of particular pas- 
sages, PALEY. 


To differ may be either in matters of 
fact or matters of speculation ; to dis- 
agree mostly in matters of practice or 
personal interest; to dissent mostly 
in matters of speculation or opinion. 
Philosophers may differ in accounting 
for any phenomenon; politicians may 
differ as to the conduct of public affairs ; 
people may disagree who have to act 
together ; a person may dissent from any 
opinion which is offered or prescribed. 

The ministers of the different potentates conferred 
and conferred; -but the peace advanced so slowly, 
that speedier methods were found necessary, and Bo 


lingbroke was sent to Paris to adjust differences with 
less formality. JoHNSON, 


On his arriva] at Geneva, Goldsmith was recom- 
mended as a travelling tutor to a young gentleman 
who had been unexpectedly left a sum of money by 
a near relation, This connexion lasted buta short 
time: they disagreed in the south of France and 
parted. JOHNSON 


I have nothing to object to your poem, but dissent 
onty from something in your preface sounding to the 
prejudice of age. Hozsss, 


Differences may occasion discordant 
feeling or otherwise, according to the 
nature of the difference. Differences in | 
regard fo claims or matters of interest 
are rarely unaccompanied with some as- 
perity. Disagreements, variances, and 
dissensitons are always accompanied 
with more or less ill-bumour or ill- 
feeling. Disagreements between those 
who ought to agree and to co-operate 
are mostly occasioned by opposing pas- 
sions ;. variance 1s said of whatever dis- 
turbs the harmony of those who ought 
to live in love and harmony. Diseen- 
sions arise not merely from diversity of 
opinion but also from diversity of in- 
terest, and always produce much acri- 
moriy of feeling. They arise moatly 


among bodies ef men. — 


; An the state of nature mankind was subjected te - 
any end great inconvenietices, Want of union, 


DIFFERENCE. 


wantof mutual assistance, want of a common arbitra- 
tion to resort to in their differences. Bourke. 


eement with 
rt Walpole, 
OXE. 


His resignation was owing to a di | 
his brother in law and coadjutor Sir Ro 
which had long subsisted. 


How many bleed 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 
, : THOMSON. 


When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome 
Then is your time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour and permitted hate: 
Let now your immature dissension cease, DRYDEN. 
In regard to things, differ is said of 
-two things with respect to each other ; 
vary of one thing in respect to itself: 
thus two tempers differ from each other, 
_and a person’s temper varies from time 
to time. Things differ in their essences, 
they vary in their accidents; thus the 
genera and species of things differ from 
each other, and the individuals of each 
species vary: differ is said of every 
‘thing promiscuously, but disagree is 
only said of such things as might agree ; 
thus two trees differ from each other by 
the course of things, but two numbers 
disagree which are intended to agree. 


We do not know in what either reason or instinct 
consist, and therefore cannot tell with exactness iu 


what they differ. JoHNSON. 
That mind and body often sympathize 

Is plain: such is this union nature ties: 

But then as often too they disagree, 

Which proves the soul’s superior progeny. JENYNs. 


Trade and commerce qnight doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ways, out of which would arise 
such branches as have not been touched. JoHnson. 


DIFFERENCE, VARIETY, DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 


DIFFERENCE signifies the cause 
or the act of differing. VARIETY, 
from vartous or vary, in Latin varius, 
probably comes from varus a speck or 
speckle, because this is thé best emblem 
of variety. DIVERSITY, in Latin 
diversitas, comes from diverto, com- 
pounded of dz and verio, and signifies 
to turn asunder. MEDLEY comes 
from the word meddle, which is but a 
change from mingle, mix, &c. 

Difference and vartety seem to lie in 
the things themselves; diversity and 
medley are created either by accident 
or design: a atfference may lie in two 
objects only; a variety cannot exist 
without an assemblage: a difference is 
discovered by means of a comparison 
which the mind forms of objects to pre- 
Vent confusion; vartety strikes on the 
mind, and pleases the imagination with 
Many agreeable images; it is opposed 
te dull uniformity: the acute observer 
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traces differences, however minute, -in 
the objects of his research, and by this 
means is enabled to class them unde: 
their general or particular heads; na- 
ture affords such an infinite vartety in 
everything which exists, that if we do 
not perceive it the fault is in ourselves. 

Where the faith of the holy Church is one, a 


difference between customs of the Church doth no 
harm. : Hooxer, 


Homer does not only outshine all other poets in 
the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 
. ADDISON. 
Diversity arises from an assemblage 
of objects naturally contrasted ; a med- 
ley is produced by an assemblage of 
objects so ill suited as to produce a 
ludicrous effect. Diversity exists in 
the tastes or opinions of men ; a medley 
is produced by the concurrence of such 
tastes or opinions as can in no wise 
coalesce. A diversity of sounds heard 
at a suitable distance in the stillness of 
the evening will have an agreable 
effect on the ear; a medley of noises, 
whether heard near or at a distance, 
must always be harsh and offensive. 
The goodness of the Supreme Being is no less seen 


in the diversity, than in the muititude of living crea- 
tures, AppIgon,. 


What unnatural motions and counter-ferments 
must such a medley of intemperanee produce in the 
y! - ADDISON, 


DIFFERENCE, DISTINCTION. 


DIFFERENCE (v. Difference) lies 
in the thing; DISTINCTION is the 
act of the person: the former is, there- 
fore, tothe latter as the cause to the 
effect ; the destznction rests on the dt/- 
ference: those are equally bad logi- 
cians who make a aistinction without 
a difference or who make no distinc- 
tion where there is a difference. 

The will of the many and their interest must yery 


often differ, and g eat will be the difference when 
they make an evil choice. Burke, 


I trust no real ground of distinction can be made 
between civil and criminal cases, Starz Trraus 
Sometimes distinction is put for the 
ground of distinction, which brings it. 
nearer in sense to difference, in which 
case the former is a species of the latter ; 
a difference is either external or in- 
ternal ; a disitnction is always external : 
the former lies: in the thing, the latter 
is designedly made: we have differences 
in character, and distinctions in dregs ; 


the difference between profession and 


actice, though very. considerable, ..is 
often lost sight of by the professors .of 
Christianity ; in the sight of God, there 
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is no rank or distinction that will screen 
a man from the consequences of unre- 
pented sins, a 
O son of Tvdeus, cease! be wise, and see 
How vast the dtf"rence of the gods and thee. P. rr. 


‘When I was got into this way of thinking, I pre- 
«ently grew conceited of the argument, and was just 
preparing to write a letter of advice to a member of 
Varilement. for opening the freedom of our towns 
and trades, for taking away all manner of distinc- 
tions between the natives and foreigners. STEELE. 


DIFFERENCE, DISPUTE, ALTERCA- 
TION, QUARREL. 


DIFFERENCE, v. To differ. DIS- 
PUTE, v. To argue. ALTERCA- 
TION, in Latin altercatio and alterco, 
from alterum and cor another mind, 
signifies the expressing another opinion. 
QUARREL, in French queredle, from 
the Latin queror to complain, signifies 
having a complaint against another. 

All these terms are here taken in the 
ceneral sense of a difference on some 
personal question ; the term difference 
is here as general and indefinite as in 
the former case (v. To differ, vary): a 
difference, as distinguished from the 
others, is generally of a less serious and 

personal kind; a dispute consists not 
only of angry words, but much ill blood 
and unkind offices; an altercation is a 
wordy dispute, in which difference of 
opinion is drawn out into a multitude of 
words on all sides; quarrel is the most 
serious of all dzfferences, which leads to 
every species of violence; a difference 
may sometimes arise from a misunder- 
standing, which may be easily rectified ; 
differences seldom grow to disputes but 
by the fault of both parties ; altercations 
arise mostly from pertinacious adhe- 
rence to, and obstinate defence of, one’s 
opinions ; quarrels mostly spring from 
injuries real or supposed: differences 
subsist between men in an individual or 
public capacity ; they may be carried 
on in a direct or indirect manner; dis- 
putes and altercations are mostly con- 
ducted in a direct manner between in- 
‘dividuals ; quarrels may arise betwixt 
nations or individuals, and be carried 
on by acts of offence directly or in- 
directly, = 
cstrge Ligne 6k gue another whom such ancien 
and sacred bands unite? Brain. 


I have often been pleased to hear : on the 
and an alderman of 
‘In the House of Péers the bill passes through the 

il passes through 


same forms as in the other house, d no 


- Apprsox. 


between an inhabitant of Jspan~ 


DIFFERENT. 


more notice is taxen, but it passes sab silentio to 
prevent unbecoming sifercation BLACKSroNnr. 
Uavex'd with quarrels, undisturb'd with noise, 


The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 
Drypdex. 


DIFFERENT, DISTINCT, SEPARATE. 


DIFFERENT, vo. To differ, vary. 
DISTINCT, in Latin disiinctus, par- 
ticiple of distinguo (v. To abstract, 
seperate). SEPARATE, v. To ab- 
Stract. 

Difference is opposed to similitude ; 
there is no dtfference between objects 
absolutely alike : distinctness is opposed 
to identity ; there can be no distinciion 
where there is only one and the same 
being: separation is opposed to unity ; 
there can be no separution between ob- 
jects that coalesce or adhere: things 
may be different and not distinct, or 
distinct and not different. different is 
said altogether of the interna] proper- 
ties of things ; distinc? is said of things 
as objects of vision, or as they appear 
either to the eye or the mind: when 
two or more things are seen only as one, 
they may be different, but they are not 
distinct ; but whatever is seen as two 
or more things, each complete in itself, 
is distinct, although it may not be dif 
Jerent: two roads are said to be dif- 
Jerent which run in different directions, 
but they may not be dzstinct when seen 
on a map: on the other hand, two roads 
are said to be distinct when they are 
observed as two roads to run in the same 
direction, but they need not in any par- 
ticular to be different : two stars of dzf- 
Jerent magnitudes may, in certain direc- 
tions, appear as one, in which case they 
are different, but not distinct; two 
books on the same subject, and by the 
same author, but not written in con- 
tinuation of each other, are disitne 
books, but not azferent. 


Different minds 
Ineline to dif rent objects. 


ARENSIDE, 


What miracle thus dazzles with surprise? 
Distinct in rows the radiant columus rise. Porx.. 


What is separate must in its nature 
be generally distinct ; but everything 
is not separate which is distinct : when 
houses are separate they are obviously 
distinct ; but they may frequently be 
distinct when they are not positively 
separated: the dtstinct is marked out 
by some external sign, which deter- 
mines its beginning and its end; the 


- separate ia that which is set apart, and 


to be seen by itself distinct is a term 


DIFFERENT. 


used only in determining the singularity 
or plurality of objects ; the separate only 
in regard to their proximity to or dis- 
tance from each other: we speak of 
having a disiznct household, but of 
living in separate apartments; of di- 
viding one’s subject into distinct heads, 
or of making things into separate par- 
cels: the body and soul are different, 
inasmuch as they have different pro- 
perties ; they are distinct, inasmuch as 
they have marks by which they may be 
distinguished, and at death they will 
be separate. | 


No hostile arms approach your happy groun.l, 
Far dif? rent is my fate. DryDeEn, 


His sep’rate troops let every leader call, 

Each strengthen each, and all encourage all; 

What chief or soldier of the num’rous band, 

Or bravely fights or ill obeys command, 

When thus distinct they war, soon shall be known. 
Popz. 


DIFFERENT, SEVERAL, DIVERS, 
SUNDRY, VARIOUS. 


Aut these terms are employed to 
mark a number (2. To difter, vary) ; 
but DIFFERENT is the most inde- 
finite of all these terms, as its office is 
rather to define the quality than the 
number, and is equally applicable to 
few and many; it is opposed to singu- 
larity, but the other terms are em- 
loyed positively to express many. SE- 
ERAL, from to sever, signifies split 
or made into many; they may be either 
different or alike: there may be several 
different things, or several things alike ; 
but we need not say several divers 
things, for the word divers signifies pro- 
perly many diferent. SUNDRY, from 
asunder or apart, signifies many things 
scattered or at a distance, whether as it 
regards time or space. VARIOUS ex- 
presses not only a greater number, but 
a greater diversity than all the rest. 
The same thing often affects dz/- 
ferent persons differently > an individual 
may be affected several times in the 
same way; or particular persons may 
be affected at sundry times and in divers 
manners; the ways in which men are 
affected are so various as not to admit 
of enumeration: it is not so much to 
understand different languages as to 
understand several different languages ; 
divers modes have been suggested and 
tried for the good education of youth, 
but most of too theoretical a nature to 
admit of being reduced successfully to 
practice; .an-incorreet writer omits 
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sundry articles that belong to a state- 
‘ment; we need not wonder at the 
misery which is introduced into families 
by extravagance and luxury, when we 
notice the infinitely vartous allurements 
for spending money which are held out 
to the young and the thoughtless. .__ 
It is astonishing to consider the different degrees 
of care that descend from the parent to the young, 


so far as is absolutely necessary for the leaving a 
posterity. ; Appison, 


The bishop has several courts under him, and may 
visit at pleasure every part of his diucese. 
BLACKSTONE, 


In the frame and constitution ofthe ecclesiastical 
polity, there are divers ranks and degrees. 
BLACKSTONE, 


Fat olives of sundry sorts appear, 
Of sundry shapes their unctuous berries bear. 
Daryprx. 


As land is improved by sowing it withvarious 
seeds, so is the mind by exercisinz it with different 
studics. MELMoTH’s LETTERS oF PLINY. 


DIFFERENT, UNLIKE. 


DIFFERENT is positive, UNLIKE 
is negative: we look at what is dj/- 
Jerent, and draw a comparison; but 
that which is unléke needs no compa- 
rison: a thing is said to be different 
from every other thing, or uslzke to any 
thing seen before ; which latter mode 
of expression obviously conveys less to 
the mind than the former. 

How different is the view of past life in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom from 


that of him who has grown old in ignorance and folly. 
ADDISON. 


How far unlike those chiefs of race divine, — 
How vast the diff rence of their deeds and mine. 
Popr. 


DIFFICULTIES, EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES, 


THEsE terms are all applicable to a 
person's concerns in life; but DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate to the dificulty (v. 
Difficulty) of conducting a business; 
EMBARRASSMENTS relate to the. 
confusion attending a state of debt; and 
TROUBLE to the pain which is the 
natural consequence of not fulfilling 
engagements or answering demands, 
Of the three, the term difficulties ex- 
presses the least, and that of troubles 
the most. A young man on his en- 
trance into the world will unavoidably 
experience difficulties, if not provided 
with ample means in the outset. But 
let his means be ever so ample, if he 
have not prudence and talents fitted for 
business, he will hardly keep himself 
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free from embarrassments, which are 

the greatest troubles that can arise to 

disturb the peace ofa man’s mind. —— 
Young Cunningham was recalled to Dublin, where 


he continued for four or five years, and of course ex- 
perienced all the difficulties that attend distressed 
situations. ; JOHNSON, 

Few men would have had resolation to write buoks 
with such embur assments (as Milton jaboured 
under). . JOHNSON. 


Virgil's sickliness, studies, and the troubles he met 


with, tarned his hair gray before the usual time. 
WALSH. 


DIFFICULTY, OBSTACLE, IMPEDI- 
MENT. 


DIFFICULTY, in Latin dtficultas 
and difictlis, compounded of the priva- 
tive dis and facilis easy, from facio to 
do, signifies not easy to be done. OB- 
STACLE, in Latin obstaculum from 
obsto to stand in the way, signifies the 
thing that stands in the way between a 
person and the object he has in view. 
IMPEDIMENT, in Latin tmpedimen- 
tum from tmpedio compounded of zn 
and pedes, signifies something that en- 
tangles the feet. 

All these terms include in their sig- 
nification that which interferes either 
with the actions or views of men: the 
dificulty lies most in the nature and 
circumstances of the thing itself; the 
obstacle and impediment consist of that 
which is external or foreign: a dificul/y 
interferes with the completion of any 
work; an obstacle interferes with the 
attainment of any end; an ¢mpediment 
interrupts the progress, and prevents 
the execution of one’s wishes: a dzffi- 
culty embarrasses, it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; an ob- 
stacle opposes itself, it is properly met 
in the way, and intervenes between us 
and our object ; an impediment shackles 
and puts a stop to our proceedings: we 
speak of encountering a dificulty, sur- 
mounting an obstacle, and removing an 
impediment : the disposition of the mind 
often occasions more dtficulites in ne- 


gotiations than the subjects themselves; . 


the eloquence of Demosthenes was the 


_ greatest obstacle which Philip of Mace- 


don experienced in his political career ; 


ignorance of the language is the 
‘greatest impediment which a foreigner 


experiences in the pursuit of any object 


out of his own country, = 


‘Truth has less'ef trouble and diffically, of entam 
sement and perplexity, of danger and hasard in it. 


‘Thorson, - 


DIGRESS... 


One obstacle must have stood not a litle in the 
way of that preferment after which Young seems to 
have panted. Though he took orders, be never en 
tirely shook off politics. — . Crows. 


The necessity of complying with times. and of 
sparing persons, isthe great iapediment of Hiogsapl y 
. OHNSON 


DIFFUSE, PROLIX. 


- Boru mark defects of style opposed 
to brevity. DIFFUSE, in Latin azf- 
Jfusus participle of diffundo to pour out 
or spread wide, marks the quality of 
being extended in space. PROLIX, 
in French proltze, changed from pro- 
laxus, signifies let loose in a wide 
space. 
The ai ffuse is properly opposed to the 
precise; the proliz to the concise or 
laconic. <A diffuse writer is fond of am- 
plification, he abounds in epithets, 
tropes, figures, and illustrations; the 
proltz writer is fond of cireumlocution, 
minute details, and trifling particulars. 
Diffuseness is a fault only in degree 
and according to circumstances; prc 
fixity is a positive fault at all times. 
The former leads to the use of words 
unnecessarily ; the latter to the use of 
phrases, as well as words, that are alto- 
gether useless: the diffuse style has too 
much of repetition; the prolix style 
abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises from an exuberance of imagina- 
tion; profizity from the want of ima- 
gination ; on the other hand, the former 
may be coupled with great superficiality, 
and the latter with great solidity. 
Modern writers have fallen into the 
error of diffuseness. Lord Clarendon 
and many English writers preceding 
him are chargeable with prohizity. 


Few authors are more clear and pers iepous on 
the whole than Archbishop Tillotson and Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, yet neither of them are remarkable for 
precision; they are loose and di Briar. 


I look upon a tedious talker, or what is generally 
known by the name of a story teller, to much 
more insufferable than a proliz writer. STEELE. 


TO DIGRESS, DEVIATE. 


Bors in the original and the accepted 
sense, these words express going out of 
the ordinary course; but DIGRESS is 
used only in particular, and DEVIATE 
in general cases. We digress only in 
@ narrative, whether written or spoken ; 
we deviate in actions as well as in words, 
in our conduct as well as in writings, 
Digress is mostly taken in a good or 
indifferent sense; deviate in av. indif. 
ferent or bad sense. Although frequent 
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digressions are faulty, yet occasionally 
itis necessary to digress for the pur- 
poses of explanation; every deviation 
-is-bad, which is not sanctioned by the 
necessity of circumstanees. 

The digressions in the Tale of a Tub, relating to 


Wotton and Bentley, must be confessed to discover 
want of knowledge or want of integrity. JoHNSON. 


A. resolution was taken (by the authors of the 
Spectator) of courting general approbation by ge- 
neral topies; to this practice they adhered with few 
deviations. _ JOHNSON. 


TO DILATE, EXPAND. 
DILATE, in Latin dilato from de 


apart and /atus wide, that is, to make 
very wide. EXPAND, in Latin ex- 
pando compounded of er and pando 
to spread, from the Greek gaww to 
appear or show, signifying to set forth 
or lay open to view by spreading out. 
The idea of drawing any thing out so 
as to occupy a greater space is common 
to these terms in opposition to contract- 
ing. A bladder dzdates on the admission 
of air, or the heart delates with joy; 
knowledge expands the mind, or a 
person’s views expand with circum- 
stances. 
The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate. Tomson. 


The poet (Thomson) leads us througn the appear- 
ances of things as they are successively varied by the 
vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to as so much 
of his own enthusiasm thatour thoughts erpand with 
his imagery. JOHNSON. 


DILIGENT, EXPEDITIOUS, PROMPT. 


Ax these terms mark the quality of 
quickness in a commendable degree. 
DILIGENT from digo to love (v. 
Active, diligent) marks the interest one 
takes in doing something; he is d/e- 
gert who loses no time, who keeps 
close to the work from inclination. 
EXPEDITIOUS, from the Latin ez- 
pee? to dispatch, marks the desire one 

as to complete the thing begun. He 
who is expedtttows applies himself to 
no other thing that offers; he finishes 
every thing in its turn. PROMPT, 
from the Latin .promo to draw out or 
make ready, marks one’s desire to get 
ready; he is prompt who sets about a 
thing without delay, so as to make it 
ready. Idleness, dilatoriness, and slow- 
ness, are the three defects opposed to 
these three qualities. The diligent man 
goes to his work willingly, and applies to 
it assiduously ; the expeditious man gets 
it finished quickly; the prompt man 
sets about it readily, and gets it finished 
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immediately. It is. necessary to be 
diligent in the concerns which belong 
to us, to be expeditious in any business 
that requires to be terminated, to be 
prompé in the execution of orders that 
are given to us, 


We must be diligent in our particular calling and 
charge, in that province and station which has 
appointed us, whatever it be, ‘TILLorsom, 


The regent assembled an army with his usual 
expedition, and marched to Glasgow. Roserrson. 


To him she hasted, in her face excuse 

Came prologue, and apology too prumpt, 

Which, with bland words at will, she thus serbia 
ILTON, 


TO DIRECT, REGULATE, DISPOSE. 


We DIRECT for the instruction of 
individuals. We REGULATE for the 
good order or convenience of many. 

To direct is personal, it supposes au- 
thority ; to regulate is general, it sup- 
poses superior information. An officer 
directs the movements of his men in 
military operations; the steward or 
master of the ceremonies regulates the 
whole concerns of an entertainment: 
the director is often a man in power ; 
the regulator is always the man of 
business; the latter is frequently em- 
ployed to act under the former. 

Canst thou, with all a monarch’s cares opprest, 
Oh Atreus’ son! canst thou indulge thy rest? 


Ill fits a chief, who mighty nations guides, 


Directs in council, and in war presides. . Pops. 


Ev's goddesses are women, and no wile 
Has pow’r to reguéate her husband's life. Drypen. 


To dtrect is always used with regard 
to others ; to regulate, frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One person dtrecis 
another according to his better judge- 
ment; he regu/ates his own conduct by 
principles or circumstances. __ 

Strange disorders are bred in the minds of thuse, 
men whose passions are not regulated by reason. 
AppIson. 

But sometimes the word direct is 
taken in the sense of giving a direction 
to an object, and it is then distinguished 
from regulate, which signifies to deter- 
mine the measure and other circum- 
stances. 


It isthe business of religion and philosophy not so 
much to extinguish onr passions, as to regulate and 
direct them to valuable, well-chosen objects. 
- ADDISON, 


To DISPOSE, from dtspono or dis 
apart and pono to place, signifving te 
put apart for a particular purpose, 
supposes superior power like direct, and 
superior wisdom like regulate; whence 


the term has been applied to the Al- 
| , aga | , 


x 
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' mighty, who ig styled the Supreme 
isposer of events, and by the poets to 

the heathen deities. 

Endure and conquer, Jove will soon dispose 


To fature good, our past and present woes, 
. DrypDEN, 


DIRECTION, ADDRESS, SUPER- 
| SCRIPTION. 


DIRECTION (cv. To direct) marks 
that which directs. ADDRESS (v. To 
address) is that which addresses. SU- 
PERSCRIPTION, from super and 
scribo, signifies that which is written 
over. . 

Although these terms may be used 
pe for each other, yet they 

ave a peculiarity of signification by 
which their proper use is defined: a 
direction may serve to direct to places 
as well as to persons: an address is 
never used but in direct application to 
the person: a superscripiton has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A direction may be written or verbal ; 
an address in this sense is always 
written ; a superscriplion must not only 
be written but either on or over some 
other thing: a direction is given to 
such as go in search of persons and 
places, it ought to be clear and parti- 
cular: an address is put either on a 
card, and a letter, orina book; it ought 
to be suitable to the station and situation 
of the person addressed : a superscrip- 
tion is placed at the head of other 
writings or ever tombs and pillars: it 
ought to be appropriate. 

There could not be a greater chance than that 
which brought to light the powder treason, when 
Providence, as itw:re, snatched a king and kingdom 


out of the.very jaws of death only by the mistake of 
a word in the directtor of a letter. SourxH, 


We think you may be able to point out to him the 
ev:l of succeeding ; if it be solicitations, you will tell 
him where to address it. Lorp CHESTERFIELD, 


Deceit and hypocrisy carry in them more of the 
expresa image and superscription of the devil than 
any bodily sins whatsoever. Sours. 


DIRECTION, ORDER. 


DIRECTION, v. To direct. ORDER, 
v. To command. 

Direction contains most of instruction 
in it; order most of authority.” Detrec- 
trons should be followed; orders obeyed. 
It is necessary to direct those who are 
unable to act for themselves: it 1s ne- 
cessary to order those whose business it 
is to execute the orders. Directions 
given to servants and children must be 
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clear, simple, and precise; orders to 
tradespeople may be particular or ge- 
neral. Dtrections extend to the moral 
conduct of others, as well as the ordinary 
concerns of life; orders are confined to 
the personal convenience of the indi- 
vidual. A parent dtrects a child as to 
his behaviour in company, or as to his 
conduct when he enters life; a teacher 
directs his pupil in the choice of books, 
or in the distribution of his studies: the 
master gives orders to his attendants 
to be in waiting for him at a certain 
hour; or he gives orders to his trades- 
men to provide what is necessary. 

Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s, 


Give him direction for this merry bond. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


To execute laws is a royal office: to execute orders 
is not to be a king. URKE. 


DIRECTLY, IMMEDIATELY, IN- 
STANTLY, INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


DIRECTLY signifies in a direct or 
straight manner. IMMEDIATELY 
signifies without any medium or inter- 
vention. INSTANTLY and IN- 
STANTANEOUSLY, from instant, 
signifies in an instant. 

Directly is most applicable to the ac- 
tions of men ; tmmedtately and instantly 
to either actions or events. Derectly 
refers to the interruptions which may 
intentionally delay the commencement 
of any work: ¢tmmediately.in general 
refers to the space of time that inter- 
venes. A diligent person goes directly. 
to his work; he suffers nothing to draw 
him aside: good news is tmmediately 
spread abroad upon its arrival; nothing 
intervenes to retard it. Jmmediatel; 
and instantly, or instantaneously, bot 
mark a quick succession of events, but 
the latter in a much stronger degree 
than the former. IJmmedtately is ne- 
gative ; it expresses simply that nothing 
intervenes ; ¢zstantly is positive, sig- 
nifying the very existing moment in 
which the thing happens. A person 
who is of a willing disposition goes or 
runs immediately to the assistance of 
another; but the ardor of affection im- 
pels him to fly tnstantly to his relief, as 
he sees the danger. A surgeon does not 
proceed directly to dress a wound: he 
first examines it in order to ascertain 
its nature: men of lively minds zmme- 
diately see the source of their own 


errors: people of delicate feelings are. 


instantly alive to the slightest breach — 


DISADVANTAGE. 


ofdecorum. A course of proceeding is 
direct the consequences are immediate, 
and the effects tnstuntaneous. 

Besides those things which directly suggest the 
idea of danger, and thuse which produce a similar 
effect from a mechanical cause, 1 know of nothing 


sublime which is not some modification of power. 
BURKE. 


Admiration is a short-lived passion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with the object. 
ADpISON. 


A painter must have an action, not successive, but 
tnstantuneous; for the time of a picture is a single 
moment, JOHNSUN. 


DISADVANTAGE, INJURY, HURT, 
DETRIMENT, PREJUDICE. 


DISADVANTAGE implies the ab- 
sence of an advantage (v. Advantage). 
INJURY, in Latin ¢njuria from jus, 
properly signifies what is contrary to 
right or justice, but extends in its 
sense to every loss or deficiency which 
is occasioned. HURT signifies in the 
northern languages beaten or wounded. 
DETRIMENT, in Latin detrimentum 
from detritum and deterrere to wear 
away, signifies the effect of being worn 
out. PREJUDICE, in the improper 
sense of the word (v. Bias), implies the 
ill which is supposed to result from pre- 
judice. 

Disadvantage is rather the absence 
of a good ; injury is a positive evil: the 
want of education may frequently be a 
disadvantage to a person by retarding 
his advancement; the ill word of an- 
other may be an enjury by depriving him 
of friends. Disadvantage, therefore, 
is applied to such things as are of an 
advenhiious nature: the znjury to that 
which is of essential importance. 

Even the greatest actions of a celebrated person 
labor under this disadvantage, that however surpris- 


ing and extraordinary they may be, they are no more 
than what are expected from him, ADDISON. 


The places were acquired by just title of victory, 
and therefore in keeping of them no tnjury was 
offered, SPENSER. 


Hurt, detriment, and prejudice, are 
all species of znjurtes. Injury, in ge- 
neral, implies whatever ill befalls an ob- 
ject by the external action of other ob- 
jects, whether taken in relation to 
physical or moral evil, to persons or to 
things; hurt is that species of enjury 
which. is. produced by more direct vio- 
lence; too close an application to study 
is tnjurtous to the health; reading by 
an improper light is Auriful to the 


eyes: soin a moral sense, the light read- - 


ing which a circulating library supplies 
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is often tnjurzous to the morals of young 
people; all violent affections are Aurt- 
Jul to the mind. ae 
Our repentance is not real, because we have not 
done what we can to uado our faults, or at least ta 


hinder the injurious consequences of them from pro- 
ceeding. TILLOTSON. 


The number of those who by abstracted thoughts 
becume useless is inconsiderable, in respect of them 
who are Aurtful to mankind by an active and restless 
disposition. BaRrtLett, 

The detriment and, prejudtce are spe- 
cies of znyury which affect only the out- 
ward circumstances of a person or 
thing ; the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stability 
of a merchant's credit is highly detr?- 
menial to his interests: whatever is pre- 

judicial to the character of a man should 
not be made the subject of indiscri- 
minate conversation. 


In many instances we clearly perceive that more 
or less knowledge dispeused to man would have 
proved detrimental to his state. Buarg, 


That the heathens have spoken things to the same 
sense of this saying of our Saviour is sv far from 
being any prejudice to this saying, that it is a great 
commendation of it. TILLOTSON. 


DISAFFECTION, DISLOYALTY. 


DISAFFECTION is general: DIS- 
LOYALTY is particular; it is a spe- 
cies of desaffection. Men are disaf- 
Jected to the government; dtsloyal to 
their prince. Disaffection may be said 
with regard to any form of government ; 
disloyalty only with regard to mo- 
narchy. Although both terms are com- 
monly employed in a bad sense, yet the 
former does not always convey the un- 


favourable meaning which is attached 


to the latter. A man may have reasons 
to think himself justified in dtsaffeciton ; 
but he will never attempt to offer any- 
thing in justification of dtsloyally. A 
usurped government will have many 
disaffected subjects with whom it must 
deal leniently ; the best king may have 
disloyal subjects, upon whom he must 
exercise the rigor of the law. Many 
were disaffected to the usurpation of 
Oliver Cromwell, because they would 
not be disloyal to their king. 


Yet, I protest, it is no salt desire 

Of seeing countries shifting for a religion ; 
Nor any disaffcction to the state 

Where I was bred, and unto which I owa | 
My dearest plots, hath brought me out. oo 
Ben Jon:on. 

Milton being cleared from the eflects of his dis- 

loyalty, had nothing required from him but the 
common duty of living in quiet. Jonson 
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TO DISAPPEAR, VANISH. 

To DISAPPEAR signifies not to . 
appear (v. Air). VANISH, in French 
évanotr, Latin evaneo or evanesco, com- 
pounded of e and vaneo, in Greek ga:vw 
to ar, signifies to go out of sight. 

0 disappear comprehends no par- 
ticular mode of action; to vanish in- 
cludes in it the idea of a rapid motion. 
A thing disappears either gradually or 
suddenly ; it vanishes on a sudden: it 
disappears in the ordinary course of 
things ; it vantshes by an unusual effort, 
a supernatural or a magie power. Any 
object that recedes or’ moves away will 
soon disappear; in fairy tales things 
are made to vanish the instant they are 
beheld. To disappear is often a tem- 
porary action ; to vanish, generally con- 
veys the idea of being permanently lost 
to the sight. The stars appear and 
disappear in the firmament; lightning 
vanishes. with a rapidity that is un- 
equalled. 


Red meteors ran across th’ ethereal space, 
Stars disappear’d and comets took their place. 
. DrypeEn. 


Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation that 
had been made before me, the whole scene aes 
DDISON. 


TO DISAPPROVE, DISLIKE. 


To DISAPPROVE is not to approve, 
or to think not good. To DISLIKE is 
not to like, or to find unlike or unsuit- 
able to one’s wishes. 

Disapprove is an act of the judge- 
ment ; dislike is an act of the will or the 
affection. To approve or disapprove is 
peculiarly the part of a superior, or one 
who determines fhe conduct of others ; 
to disitke is altogether a personal act, 
in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the 
judgement to disapprove where we need 
only dislike; it is a perversion of the 
judgement to disapprove, because we 
dislthe. . 
aul anand which Aristotle himself could not have 


disapproved, but it must be allowed to want a middle. 
ie JoHKsSON. 
The man of peace will bear with many whose opi- 
nions or practices he dislikes, without an open and 
violent rapture. . Biair. 


TO DISAVOW, DENY, DISOWN. 

To DISAVOW, from dis and avow 
(v. To acknowledge), is to avow that a 
thing is not: DENY (v. 40 deny) is to 
assert that a thing is not: DISOWN, 


from dis and own, is to assert that a - 


person or thing is not one’s own, or does 


DISBELIEF. 


not belong to one. A ‘disavowal is a 
general declaration ; a denial is a par- 
ticular assertion; the forme: is made 
voluntarily and unasked for, the latter 
is always in direct answer to a charge: 
we disavow in mutters of general in- 
terest where truth only is concerned ; 
we deny in matters of personal in- 
terest where the character or feelings — 
are implicated. What is disavowed is 
generally in support of truth; what is 
dented may often be iti direct violation 
of truth: an honest mind will always 
disavow whatever has been erroneously 
attributed to it; a timid person some- 
times denies what he knows to be true 
from a fear of the consequences. 


Dr. Solander disavows some of those narrations 
(in Hawkesworth's voyages),or at least declares them 
to be grossly misrepresented. BEATTIE. 


Lhe king now denied his knowledge of the con- 
Sp:racy against Rizzio, by public proclamations, 
RoBERTSON. 
Deny is said of things.that concern 
others as well as ourselves ; disown only 
of things in which one is personally 
concerned or supposed to be so. Denial 
is ewployed for events or indifferent 
matters; disowning extends to what- 
ever one can own or possess: a person 
denies that there is any truth in the 
assertion of another; he disowns all 
participation in any affair. Our vera- 
city or judgment is often the only 
thing implicated in the denial: our 
guilt or imnocence, honor or dishonor 
are implicated in what we disown. 


If, like Zeno, any shall walk about, and yet deny 
there is any motiun in nature, surely that man was 
constituted for Anticyra, Browne. 


Sometimes, lest mau should quite his power disown, 
He makes that power to trembling nations known. 
JENYNS. 


DISBELIEF, UNBELIEF. 


DISBELIEF properly implies the 
believing that a thing is not, or re- 
fusing to believe that it is. UNBE- 
LIEF expresses properly a believing 
the contrary of what one has believed 
before: disbelief is most applicable to 
the ordinary events of life; unbelief to 
serious matters of opinion: our dis- 
belief of the idle tales which are told by 
beggars, is justified by the frequent de- 
tection of their falsehood; our Saviour 
had compassion on Thomas for his ux- 
belief, and gave him such,evidences of 
his identity, as dissipated every doubt. 

The atheist has not found his pust tenable, and is 
therefore retired into deism, and a disbelief of re- 
‘vealed religion only. UX, 

The opposites to faith are unbelief and credulity. 


DISCERNMENT. 


DISCERNMENT, PENETRATION, DIS- 
‘CRIMINATION, JUDGMENT. 


DISCERNMENT expresses’ the 

wer of discerning (v. To percetve). 

ENETRATION denotes the act or 

wer of penetrating, from penetrate, in 

uatin penetratus, participle of penetro 
and pentius within, signifying to see 
into the interior. DISCRIMINA- 
TION denotes the act or power of dis- 
criminating, from discriminate, in Latin 
discriminatus, participle of discrimino, 
to make a difference. JUDGMENT 
‘denotes the power of judging, from 
judge, in Latin judico, compounded of 
jus and dico, signifying to pronounce 
right. 

The three first of these terms do not 
express different powers, but different 
modes of the same power; namely, the 
power of seeing intellectually, or ex- 
erting the intellectual sight. Descern- 
ment is not so powerful a mode of intel- 
lectual vision as penetraiton ; the for- 
mer is acommon faculty, the latter is a 
higher degree of the same faculty ; it is 
the power of seeing quickly, and seeing 
in spite of all that intercepts the sight, 
and keeps the object out of view: a man 
of common discernment discerns cha- 
racters which are not concealed by any 
particular disguise ; a man of penetra- 
tion is not to be deceived by any 
artifice however thoroughly cloaked or 
secured, even from suspicion. Dis- 
cernment and penetration serve for the 
Giscovery of individual things by their 
outward marks; discrimination is em- 
ployed in the discovery of differences 

tween two or more objects; the for- 
mer consists of simple observation, the 
latter combines also comparison: dzs- 
cernment and penetration are great aids 
towards discrimination; he who can 
discern the springs of human action, or 
penetrate the views of men, will be 

‘most fitted for discriminating between 
the characters of different men. 


Though he had the gift of seeing through a ques- 
‘tion almost ata glance, yet he never suffered his 
discernment toanticipate another's explanation or in- 
terrupted his argument. CuMBERLAND. 


Heis as slow to decide, as he is quick toapprehend, 
calmly and deliberately weighing every opposite 
reason that is offered, and tracing it with a most 
jadictous penetration. so 

. Me .morna’s RETTERS OF PLINY. 


‘His observation was so quick and his feelings so 
sensitive that he could nicely discriminate between 
- the pleasure and the politeness of his company, and 
he never failed to stop before the former was ex- 
heusted, © > CUMBEKLAND, 


DISCERNMENT. 


Although judgment derives much as- 
sistance from the three former opera- . 
tions, it is a totally distinct power: 
these only discover the things that are 
acting on external objects by seeing 
them: the judgment is creative ; it pro- 
duces by deduction from that which 
passes inwardly. Discernment and the 
others are speculative ; they are directed 
to that which is to be known, and are 
confined to present objects, they serve 


$1) 


.to discover truth and. falsehood, perfec- 


tions and defects, motives and pretexts : 
the judgment is practical ; it is directed 
to that which is to be done, and extends 
its views to the future; it marks the re- 
lations and .connexions of things; it 
foresees their consequences and effects. 
Of discernment, we say that it is 
clear; it serves to remove all obscu- 
rity and confusion: of penetration, we 
say that it is acute; it pierces every veil 
which falsehood draws before truth, and 
prevents us from being deceived: of 
discrimination, we say that it is nice; 
it renders our ideas accurate, and serves 
to prevent us from confounding objects ; 
of judgment, we say that it is solid or 


"sound; it renders the conduct prudent, 


and prevents us from committing mis- 
takes or involving ourselves in embar- 
rassments. 

When the question is to estimate the 
real qualities of either persons or things, 
we exercise discernment ; when it is re- 
quired to lay open that which art or 
cunning has concealed, we must exer- 
cise penetration: when the question is 
to determine the proportions and degrees 
of qualities in persons or things, we 
must use discrimination ; when called 
upon to take any step, or act any part, © 
we must employ judgment. Discern- 
ment is more or less indispensable for 
every man in private or public stations ; 
he who has the most promiscuous deal- 
ings with men, has the greatest need of 
it: penetration is of peculiar importance 
for princes and statesmen: déscremtna- 
tion is of great utility for all who have 
to determine the characters and merits 
of others: gudgment is an absolute re- 
quisite for all to whom the execution or 
management of concerns is intrusted. 


Cool age advances venerably wise, 
Turns on all hands its deep discerrzing eyes. Purx. 


His defects arose from his lively talents and ex 
uisite penetration, he readily perceived and decried 
the-errors of his coadjutors, and from the versatilit 
of his politieal conduct acquired the nickname of the 
Weather-cock. can  Apot YHus 


Perhaps there is no character through ali Stiak- 
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e drawn with more spirit and just. désertmina- 
tion than Shylock’'s. Tizw.ry. 


I love him, I confess, extremely ; but my affection 
does by no means prejudice my 
Metmora’s LeTrers or Pirny. 


TO DISCLAIM, DISOWN. 


DISCLAIM and DISOWN are both 
personal acts respecting the individual 
who is the agent ; to disclaim is to throw 
off a claim, as to disown (v. To disavow) 
is not to admit as one’s own; as claim, 
from the Latin clamo, signifies to de- 
clare with a loud tone what we want as 
our own; so to disclaim is, with an 
equally loud or positive tone, to give up 
a clatm : this is a more positive act than 
to disowen, which may be performed by 
insinuation, or by the mere abstaining 
to own. He who feels himself dis- 
graced by the actions that are done by 
his nation, or his family, will be ready 
to disclaim the very name which he 
bears in common with the offending 
party ; an absurd pride sometimes im- 
pels men to d#sown their relationship to 
those who are beneath them in external 
rank and condition: an honest mind 
will dtsclaim all right to praise which 
it feels not to belcng to itself; the fear 
of ridicule sometimes makes a man dis- 
own that which would redound to his 
honor. 

The thing call'd life; with ease I can disclaim, 
And think it over-sold to purchase fame. Drypen. 


Here Priam’s son, Deiphobus, he found, 

He scarcely knew him, striving to disown 

His blotted form, and blushing to be known. 
DrypeEN. 


DISCORD, STRIFE. 


DISCORD derives its signification 
from the harshness produced in music 
by the clashing of two strings which do 
not suit with each other; whence, in the 
moral sense, the chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable collision 
produce a discord. STRIFE comes 
from the word strive, to denote the 
action of striving, that is, in an angry 
manner (v. To contend): where there 
is strife there must be discord; but 
there may be discord without strife. 
discord consists most in the feeling; 
strife consists most in the outward 
action, Discord evinces itself in va- 
rious ways ; by looks, words, or actions : 
strife pee itself in words or acts of 
ylolence. Discord is fatal to the hap- 
piness of families; strife is the greatest 
enemy to peace between neighbours 


DISCOVER. 


discord arose between the goddesses on 
the apne being thrown into the assem- 
bly; Homer commences his poem with 
the strife that took place between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Discord 
may arise from mere difference of 
Opinion; strife is in general oecasioned 
by some matter of personal interest ; 
discord in the eouncils of a nation is the 
almost certain forerunner of its ruin; 
the common principles of politeness 
forbid strife among persons of good 


breeding. 
Good Heav’n! what dire effects from civil discord 
flow, Drype. 


Let men their days in senseless strife employ, 


We in eternal peace and constant joy. Pore 


TO DISCOVER, MANIFEST, DECLARE. 


Tue idea of making known is con- 
veyed by all these terms; but DIS- 
COVER, which signifies simply to take 
off the covering from anything, ex- 
presses less than MANIFEST (vz. Ap- 
parent), and that than DECLARE 
(v. To declare): we discover by any 
means direct or indirect; we manifest 
by unquestionable marks; we declare 
by express words: talents and dispo- 
sitions d¢scover themselves ; particular 
feelings and sentiments manzfest them- 
selves; facts, opinions, and sentiments 
are declared ; children early discover a 
turn for some particular art or science ; 
a person mantfesis his regard for another 
by unequivocal proofs of kindness; a 
person of an open disposition is apt to 
declare his sentiments without disguise. 

He had several other conversations with him 
about that time, in none ot which did he discover 


any other wish in favor of America than for its 
ancient condition. Buxxe. 


At no time, perhaps, did the legislature manifest a 
more tender regard to that fundamental principle of 
British constitutional policy, hereditary monarchy, 
than at the time of the revolution. Burke. 


This man, with his whole squadron, came into the 
river and declared tor the Parliament, Cxarenpon. 

Animals or unconscious agents may 
be said to dzscover, as things discover 
symptoms of decay ; but persons only or 
things personified mantfest or declare ; 
cruelty may be mantfested by actions; 
the works of the creation declare the 
wisdom of the Creator. 


Several brute creatures discover in their actions 
something like a faint glimmering of reason. 
ADDIS0N. 

Is the goodness or wisdom of the Divine Being 
more mantfested in this his proceedings? Appison, 
: The visible things of the creation declare in every 
language of the world the wisdom and goodness of 
HIM who made them. ; . SexeRocn 


DISCREDIT 


DISCREDIT, DISGRACE, REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. . 


_DISCREDIT signifies the loss of 
credit ; DISGRACE, the loss of grace, 
favor or esteem; REPROACH stands 
for the thing that deserves to be re- 
proached; and SCANDAL for the 
thing that gives scandal or offence. 
The conduct of men in their various re- 
lations with each other may give rise to 
the unfavorable sentiment which is ex- 
pressed in common by these terms. 
Things are said to reflect dzscredtt, or 
disgrace, or to bring reproach or scan- 
dal on the individual. These terms 
seem to rise in sense one upon the other : 
disgrace is a stronger term than dis- 
credit ; reproach than disgrace; and 
scandal than reproach. 

Discredtt interferes with a man's 
credit or respectability ; disgrace marks 
him out as an object of unfavorable dis- 
tinction ; reproach makes him a subject 
of reproachful conversation; scandal 
makes him an object of offence or even 
abhorrence. As regularity in hours, 
regularity in habits or modes of living, 
regularity in payments, are a credit to 
a family; so is any deviation from this 
order to its discredit: as moral recti- 
tude, kindness, charity, and benevolence, 
serve to ensure the good-will and esteem 
of men; so do instances of unfair deal- 
ing, cruelty, inhumanity, and an un- 
feeling temper, tend to the disgrace of 
the offender: as a life of distinguished 
virtue or particular instances of moral 
excellence may- cause a man to be 
spoken of in strong terms of commen- 
dation ; so will flagrant atrocities or a 
course of immorality cause his name 
and himself to be the general subject 
of reproach: as the profession of a 
Christian with a consistent practice is 
the greatest ornament which a man can 
put on; so is the profession with an 
inconsistent practice the greatest de- 
formity that can be witnessed ; it is cal- 
culated to bring a scandal on religion 
itself in the eyes of those who do not 
know and feel its intrinsic excellences. 

*Tis the duty of every Christian to be concerned 


for the reputation or dtscredit his life may bring on 
his profession. ; me Rogers. 


I was secretly concerned to see human nature in 
eo much wretchedness and disgrace, but could not 
forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger advise the old 
woman to avoid all communication with the devil. 
Pe ; . ADDISON. 


There caunot be'a greate oack to a gentleman 
than to be called ag iy is OT istEa: 
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‘0 appear gay and pleasant before the customary 
time of mourning was expired, was no small matter 


of scandal. “Porrer. 


Discredit and disgrace are negative 
qualities and apply properly to the out- 


ward and adventitious circumstances of 
@ person ; but reproach and scandal are 


‘something positive and have respect to 


the moral character. A man may 
bring discredit or disgrace upon him- 
self by trivial or indifferent things; but 
reproach or scandal follows only the 
violation of some positive law moral or 
divine. . 

When a man is made up wholly of the dove with- 
out the least grain of the serpent in his composition, 
he becomes ridiculous in many circumstances of his 


life, and very often discredits his best actions. 
ADDISON. 


No name was more opprobrious (among the 
Greeks) than that of a mercenary; it being looked 
upon as a disgrace for any person of ingenuvus birth 
and education to serve for wages. PoTTER. 


The scandal was so grent, and the case so unheard 
of, that any man discharged upon a public trial 
should be again proceeded against by new evidence 
for the same offence, that Cromwell himself thought 
not fit to undergo the reproach of it, but was in the 
end prevailed with to set him at liberty. 

CLARENDON. 

The term reproach is also taken for 

the object of reproach, and scandal for 
the object of scandal. | 

The cruelty of Mary’s persecution equalled the 


deeds of those tyrants who have been the reproach 
to human nature. RoseRtson. 


Oh! hadst thou died when first thou saw’ st the light, 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite; 
A better fate than vainly thus to boast, 


And fly the scandal of the Trojan host, Pope. 


TO DISCUSS, EXAMINE. 


DISCUSS, in Latin @iscussus par- 
ticiple of discutzo, signifies to shake 
asunder or to separate thoroughly so as 
to see the whole composition. EX- 
AMINE, in Latin ezamino, comes 
from examen the middle beam or thread 
by which the poise of the balance is held, 
because the judgment holds the balance 
in examining. 

The intellectual operation expressed 
by these terms is applied to objects that 
cannot be immediately discerned or un- 
derstood, but they vary both in mode and 
degree. Discussion is altogether carried 
on by verbal and personal communica 
tion ; eramination proceeds by reading, 
reflection, and observation ; we often ex- 
amine, therefore, by d¢scusszon, which is 
properly one mode of exrumination; a 
discussion is always carried on by two 
or more persons; an examination may 
be carried on by one oaly: politics are a 


$14 DISGUST. 


frequent though not always a pleasant 


kubject of discusston in social meetings: . 


mplicated questions cannot be too tho- 
roughly examiried. Ts 
A country fellow distinguishes himself as much in 


the church-yard as a citizen does upon the change; 
the whole parish politics being generally discussed 


in that place either after sermon or before the bell . 


rings. AppIsoN. 


-Men follow their inclinations without examining 


whether there be any principles which they ought to 
form for regulating their conduct. Buarr. 


TO DISENGAGE, DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 


DISENGAGE signifies to make 
free from an engagement, DISEN- 
TANGLE is to get rid of an entangle- 
ment. EXTRICATE, in Latin exiri- 
catus, from ex and trica, a hair, or noose, 
signifies to get as it were out of a noose. 
As to engage signifies simply to bind, 
and entangle signifies to bind in an in- 
volved manner, to disentangle is natu- 
rally applied to matters of greater diffi- 
culty and perplexity than to disengage ; 
and as the term extricate includes the 
idea of that which would hold fast and 
keep within a tight involvement, it is 
employed with respect to matters of the 
greatest possible embarrassment and 
intricacy: we may be disengaged from 
an oath; disentangled from pecuniary 
difficulties ; extricated from a perplexity : 
it is not right to expect to be disengayed 
from all the duties which attach tv men 
as members of society: he who enters 
into metaphysical disquisitions must not 
expect to be soon disentungled ; when a 
general has committed himselfby coming 
into too close a contact with a very supe- 
rior force, he sometimes may be able to 
extricate himself from his awkward 
situation by his generalship. 


In old age the voice of nature calls you to leave to 
others the bustle and contest of the world, and gra- 
dually to disengage yourselves from a burden which 
begins to exceed yonr strength. ; Buiair, 


Savage seldom appeared to be melancholy but 
when some sudden misfortune had fallen upon him, 
and even then in a few moments he would disen- 
tangle himself from his perplexity. JoHNSON, 


Nature felt its inability to extricate itself from the 


eousequences of guilt: the Gospel reveals the plan 
of Divine interposition and aid. Brain. 


DISGUST, LOATHING, NAUSEA. 


DISGUST, from dis and gust, in 
Latin gustue the taste, denotes the aver- 


sion of the taste to an object. LOATH- 
ING, v. To abhor.’ NAUSEA, in 


DISHONOR. 


Latin nausea, from the Greek vaug a 
ship, properly denotes sea sickness,’ 

isgust is less than loathing, and 
that than nausea. When applied to 
sensible objects we are disgusted with 
dirt; we loathe the smell of food if we 
have a sickly appetite; we nauseate 
medicine: and when applied metaphori- 
cally, we are disgusted with affectation ; 
we loathe the endearments of those who 
are offensive ; we "auseate all the en- 
joyments of life, after having made an 
intemperate use of them, and discovered 
their inanity. _ 

An enumeration of examples to prove a position 
which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning 
superiluous, must quickly grow disgusting. . 

JoHNSON, 


Thus winter falls, 
A heavy gloom oppressive o'er the world, 
Through nature shedding infiuence malign, 
The seul of man dies in him, Wwathing life. 
. THomson, 


Th’ irresoluble oil, 
So gentle late and blandishing, in floods 
O7¢ rancid bile o’erflows: what tumults hence, 
What horrors rise, were nauseuus to relate. 
ARMSTRONG. 


DISHONEST, KNAVISH. 


DISHONEST marks the contrary 
to honest: KNAVISH marks the like- 
ness to a Rnave. Dishonest charac- 
terizes simply the mode of action: 
knavish characterizes the agent as well 
as the action: what is dishonest violates 
the established laws of man; what is 
knavish supposes peculiar art and de- 
sign in the accomplishment. It is dés- 
honest to take anything from another 
which does not belong to one’s self; it 
is knavish to get it by fraud or artifice, 
or by imposing on the confidence of 
another. We may prevent dishonest 
practices by ordinary means of security ; 
but we must not trust ourselves in the 
company of knavish people if we do not 
wish to be over-reached. 

Gaming is too unreasonable and dishunest for a 


gentleman to addict himself to it. : 
Lorn LytrLeton. 


_ Not to laugh when nature prompts is but a kna- 
vish hypocritical way of making a mask of one's face. 
. ' Pope. 


DISHONOR, DISGRACE, SHAME. 


- DISHONOR signifies what does 
away honor. DISGRACE, v. To de- 

rade. SHAME signifies what pro- 
duces shame. Dishonor deprives a 
person of those outward marks of honor 
which men look for according to their 
rank and station, or it is the state of 


DISHONOR. 


peing dishonored or less thought of and 
esteemed than one wishes. Disgrace 
deprives a man of the favor and kind- 
ness which he has. heretofore received 
from others, or it is the state of being 
positively cast off by those who have 
before favored him, or by whom he 
ought to be looked upon with favor It 
is the fault of the individual that causes 
the disgrace. Shame expresses more 
than disgrace ; it is occasioned by direct 
moral turpitude, or that of which one 
ought to be ashamed. The fear of dzs- 
Aonor acts as a laudable stimulus to 
the discharge of one’s duty ; the fear of 
disgrace or shame serves to prevent the 
commission of vices or crimes. A sol- 
dier feels it a dishonor not to be placed 
at the post of danger, but he is not 
always sufficiently alive to the disgrace 
of being punished, nor is he deterred 
from his irregularities by the open 
shame to which he is sometimes put in 
the presence of his fellow-soldiers. 

*Tis no dishonor for the brave to die. DrypDen, 


I was secretly concerned to see human nature in 
go much wretchedness and disgrace, but could not 
forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger advise the old 
woman to avoid all communications with the devil. 

ADDISON, 


Like a dull actor 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a full dtegrace. SHAKSPEARE. 


Where the proud theatres disclose the scene 
Which interwoven Britons seem to raise, 
Aud show the triumph which their shame displays. 
DrypDeEn. 
As epithets they likewise rise in sense, 
and are distinguished by other charac- 
teristics: a dishonorable action is that 
which violates the principles of honor ; 
a disgraceful action is that which re- 
flects disgrace ; a shameful action is 
that of whieh one ought to be fully 
ashamed : it is very dishonorable for a 
man not to keep his word; very dis- 
graceful for a gentleman to associate 
with those who are his inferiors in 
station and education ; very shameful 
fur him to use his rank and influence 
over the lower orders only to mislead 
them from their duty. The sense of 
what is dishonorable is to the superior 
what the sense of the disgraceful is to 
the inferior, but the sense of what is 
shameful is independent of rank or 
station, and forms a part of that moral 
‘sense which is inherent in the breast 
of every-rational creature. Whoever, 
therefore, cherishes in himself a lively 
tense of what is dishonorable or dts- 
graceful is tolerably secure of never 
committing any thing that is shameful. 
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He did dishonorable ini - 
Those articles which did our state decrease... 
‘Dantes, 


Masters must correct their servants with gentle- 
nheas, prudence, and mercy, not with upbraiding and 
disgraceful languase. TayLon 
This, all through that great prince's pride, did fall 
And came to shameful end, SPENSER. 


TO DISJOINT, DISMEMBER. 


DISJOINT signifies to separate at 
the joint. DISMEMBER signifies to 
separate the members. 

The terms here spoken of derive their 
distinct meaning and. application from 
the signification of the words joiné and 
member. A limb of the body may be 
disjointed if it be so put out of the ¢oint 
that it cannot act ; but the body itself is 
dismembered when the different limbs 
or parts are separated from each other. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens, . 


Sighs the sad geuius of the coming storm, 
And up among the louse disjomted cliffs. Taomson. 


Where shall I find his corpse? What earth sustains 
His trunk dismembered aud his cold remains? 
_Drypven, 
So in the metaphorical sense our 
ideas are said so to be disjointed when 
they are so thrown out of their order that 
they do not fall in with one another- 
and kingdoms are said to be dismem- 
bered where any part or parts are sepa- 
rated from the rest. 
And yet deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjvinted visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv’d, 


With new flush’d hopes to run the giddy round. 
THOMSON, 


I perhaps shall piove in a future letter, with a 
political map of Europe before my eye, that the 
liberty and independence of the great Christian 
commonwealth could not exist with such a dismem- 
berment, unless it were followed, as probably enough 
it would, by the dismenberment of every other cou- 
siderable country in Europe. Bourke. 


DISLIKE, DISPLEASURE, DISSATIS- 
FACTION, DISTASTE, DISGUST. 


DISLIKE, »v. Aversion. DIS-. 
PLEASURE signifies the opposite to 
pleasure. DISSATISFACTION is 
the opposite to satisfaction. . DIS- 
TASTE is the opposite to an agreeable 
taste. 

Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced either by 
persons or things : displeasure, that pro- 
duced by persons only: distaste and 
disgust, that produced by things only. 
In regard to persons, disithe is the sen- 
timent of equals and persons uncon- 
nected ; displeasure and dissatisfactton, 
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of superiors, or such as stand in 
some particular relation to each other. 
Strangers may feel a dislike upon 
seeing each other: parents or masters 
may feel displeasure or dissatisfaction : 
the former sentiment is occasioned by 
supposed faults in the moral conduct of 
the child or servant; the latter by sup- 
posed defective services. I distike a 
person for his assumption or loquacity ; 
1 am displeased with him for his care- 
lessness, and @issatisfied with his labour. 
Displeasure is awakened by whatever 
is done amiss: dissatisfaction is caused 
‘by what happens amiss or contrary 
to our expectation. Accordingly the 
word dissatisfuction is not confined 
to persons of a particular rank, but 
to the nature of the connexion which 
subsists between them. Whoever does 
not receive what they think themselves 
entitled to from another are dissuizs/ied. 
A servant may be dissatisfied with the 
treatment he meets with from his 
master ; and may be said, therefore, to 
express dissatisfaction, though not des- 
pleasure. 

The jealous man is not indeed angry if you dislike 
another; but if you find those faults which are found 


in his own character, you discover not only your dis- 
like of another, but of himself. ADDISON. 


The threatenings of conscience suggest to the sin- 
ner some deep and dark malignity contained in guilt, 
which has drawn upon his head such high displea- 
sure from heaven. Brain. 


In this confidential correspondence, Townshend 
and Walpole stated freely their objections to the 
continental politics, declared their dissatisfaction at 
the interference of the Hanoverians, and their cun- 
tempt at their venal and interested conduct. Coxe. 


In regard to things, dis/tke is a casual 
feeling not arising from any specific 
cause. A dissutisfaction is connected 
with our desires and expectations: we 
dislike the performance of an actor from 
ene or many causes, or from no appa- 
rent cause ; but we are dissatisfied with 
his performance if it fall short of what 
we were led to expect. In order to 
lessen the number of our dislikes we 
ought to endeavour not to dislzke with- 
out a cause; and in order to lessen our 
dissatisfaciton we ought to be moderate 
in our expectation. ° 


Murmurs rise with mix’d applause 
*ust as they favor or dislike the cause. 


I do not like to see any thing destroyed; any void 


DryDen, 


in ane & It was therefore with no disappointment . 
i J 


ion that my observation did not pre- 
sent to me any incorrigible vice in the noblesse of 
rance. . Bourse. 


| Diskke, distaste, and disgust, rise on 
eaeh other in their signification. Dis- 
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taste expresses more than dislike > and 
disgust more than distaste. Dislike is 
a partial feeling, quickly produced and 
quickly subsiding ; distaste is a settled 
feeling gradually produced, and perma- 
nent in its duration: disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise ; momentarily or 
gradually produced, but stronger than 
either of the two others. Caprice has 
a great share in our likes and dislikes : 
distaste depends upon the changes to 
which the constitution physically and 
mentally is exposed: disgust owes its 
origin to the nature of things and their 
Natural operation on the minds of men. 
A child likes and dislikes his playthings 
Without any apparent cause for the 
change of sentiment: after a long illness 
a person will frequently take a distaste 
to the fuod or the amusements which 
before afforded him much pleasure: 
what is indecent or filthy is a natural 
object of disgust to every person whose 
mind is not depraved. te is good to 
suppress unfounded disitkes ; it is diffi- 
cult to overcome a strong dastaste ; it is 
advisable to divert our attention from 
objects calculated to create disgust. — 
Dryden’s dislike of the pitta is imputed by 


Lang baine, and I think by Brown, to a repulse which 
he suffered when he svulicited ordination. JuHNeson, 


Because true history, through frequent satiety and 
similitude of things, works a distaste and misprision 
in the minds of men, poesy cheereth and refresheth 
the soul, chanting things rare and various, Bacon, 


Vice, for vice is necessary to be shown, should 
always disgust. JuHNSON. 


DISLIKE, DISINCLINATION. 


DISLIKE, v. Dislike. DISINCLI- 
NATION is the reverse of inclination 
(v. Attachment). Dislike applies to 
what one has or does; dtsinclination 
only to what one dues: we dislike the 
thing we have, or dzslike to do a thing ; 
but we are disinclined only to do a 
thing. They express a similar feeling 
that differs in degree. Disinclination 
is but a small degree of dislike ; dislike 
marks something contrary; distnclina- 
tion does not amount to more than the 
absence of an inclination, None but a 
disobliging temper has a disithe to com- 
ply with reasonable requests; but the 


most obliging disposition may have an 


occasional disinclination to comply with 
a particular request. yes 


It often happens that a boy, who could construe a 
fable of sop at six or seven years of.age, having 
‘exhausted his little stock ofattention and diligence in 
making that notable acquisition, grows weary of hig 
task, conceives a dislike tor study, and perhaps makea 
but an indifferent progress afterwards, Cowrzr 
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To be grave toa man’s mirth, or inattentive to 
his discourse, argues a disinclination to be enter- 
tained by him. STEELE. 


- TO DISMAY, DAUNT, APPAL. 


DISMAY, in French desmayer, is 
‘probably changed from desmouvotr, 
signifying to move or pull down the 
spirit. DAUNT, changed from the 
Latin domitus, conquered, signifies to 
bring down the spirit. APPAL, com- 
pounded of the intensive ap or ad, and 
palleo to grow pale, signifies to make 
pale with fear. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is 
strongly expressed by all these terms; 
but dismay expresses less than daunt, 
and this than appal. We are dismayed 
oy alarming circumstances; we are 
daunted by terrifying ; we are appalled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe 
aefeat will dismay so as to lessen the 
force of resistance : the fiery glare from 
the eyes of-a ferocious beast will daunt 
him who was venturing to approach: 
the sight of an apparition will appué the 
stoutest heart. 


So flies a herd of beeves, that hear, dismay’d, 
The Jions roaring through the midnight eas 
UPE. 


Jove got such heroes as my sire, whose soul 
Nodear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell control. 
Pore, 


Now the last ruin the whole host appuls ; 
- Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls, 
But wise Ulysses call’d Tydides forth. Pope, 


TO DISMISS, DISCHARGE, DISCARD. 


DISMISS, in Latin dismissus, par- 
ticiple of dzmetio, compounded of dz and 
mittio, signifies to send asunder or away. 
DISCHARGE signifies to release from 
a charge. DISCARD, -in Spanish 
descartar, compounded of des and 
cartar, signifies to lay cards out or 
aside, to cast them off. 

The idea of removing to a distance is 
included in all these terms; but with 
various collateral. circumstances. Dis- 
miss is the general term; discharge 
and discard are modes of dismissing : 
dismiss is applicable to persons of all 
staiions, but used more particularly for 
the higher orders: dischurge on the 
other hand is confined to those in a 
‘subordinate station. A clerk is dis- 
massed; a menial servant is dtscharged: 
_an officer is dismissed; a soldier is dzs- 

In order to an accommodation, they agreed upon 


preliminary, that ench of them shouid immedi- 
ately dismiss his privy councillor. AppIson, 
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Mr. Pope’s errands were so frequent and frivolous 
that the footmen in time avoided and neglected him, 
and the Earl of Oxford discharged some of his ser- 
vants for their obstinate refusal of his messages. _ 

. JoHNsON. 
Neither dismiss nor discharge define 
the motive of the action; they are used 
indifferently for that which is voluntary, 
or the contrary: discard, on the con- 
trary, always marks a dismissal that is 
not agreeable to the party discarded. 
A person may request to be dismtssed 
or discharged, but never to be discarded. 
The dismissal or discharge frees a 
person from the obligation or necessity 
of performing a certain duty; the dis- 
carding throws him out of a desirable 
rank or station. 


Dismiss the people then, and give command 


With strong repast to hearten every band. Pore. 


I am so great a lover of whatever is French, that 
I lately discarded an humble admirer because he 
neither spoke that tougue nor drank claret. 
Bupe@etrt. 
They are all applied to things in the 
moral sense: we are said to dismiss our 
fears, to discharge a duty, and to discard 
a sentiment from the mind. 
Resume your courage, and dtsmiss your care. 
7 Daypen, 


If I am bound io pay money on a certain day, I 
discharge the obligation if I pay it before twelve 
o'elock at night. BLACKSTONE. 


Justice discards party, friendship, and kindred. 
ADDISON, 


TO DISORDER, DERANGE, DISCON- 
CERT, DISCOMPOSE. 


DISORDER signifies to put out of 
order. DERANGE, from de and 
range or rank, signifies to put out of 
the rank in which it was placed. DIS- 
CONCERT, to put out of the concert 
or harmony. DISCOMPOSE, to put 
out of a state of composure. 

All these terms express the idea of 
putting out of order: but the three 
latter vary as to the mode or object of 
the action. The term disorder is used 
in a perfectly indefinite form, and might 
be applied to any object. As every 
thing may be in order, so may every — 
thing be disordered; yet it is seldom 
used except in regard to such things 
as have been in a natural order. De- 
range and disconcert are employed in 
speaking of such things as have been 
put into an artificial order. To derange 
is to disorder that which has been sys- 
tematically arranged, or put in a certain 
range; and tu désconcert is to disorder 


‘that which has been put together by 
concert or contrivance: thus the body: 
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may be disordered ; a man's affairs or 
papers deranged ; a scheme dtsconcerted. 
To discompose is a species of derange- 
ment in regard to trivial matters: thus 
# tucker, a frill, or a cap, may be dis- 
composed, The slightest change of 
diet will disorder people of tender con- 
stitutions: misfortunes are apt to de- 
range the affairs of the most prosperous : 
the unexpected return of a master to 
his home disconcerts the schemes which 
have been formed by the domestics: 
those who are particular as to their 
appearance are careful not to have any 
part of their dress discomposed. 


He used to say he never cared to see the treasury 
swell like a disordered spleen, when the other parts 
of the commonwealth were in a consumption. 

CamveEN. 


Our foreign politics are as much deranged as our 


domestic policy. Busxe. 
Thy senate is a scene of civil jar, 

Chaos of contrarieties at war, 

Where obstinacy takes his sturdy stand, 

To disconcert what policy has planned. Cowrer. 


What he says of the Sibyls’ prophecies may be 
properly applied to every word of his; they must be 
read in order as they lie, the least breath discomposes 
them; and some of their divinity is lost. Drynkx. 

When applied to the mind disurder 
and derange are said of the intellect ; 
disconcert and discompose of the ideas 
or spirits: the former denoting a per- 
manent state; the latter a temporary 
or transient state. The mind is said to 
be disordered when the faculty of ratio- 
cination is in any degree interrupted ; 
the intellect is said to be deranged when 
it is brought into a positive state of in- 
capacity for action: persons are some- 
times aesordered in their minds for a 
time by particular occurrences, who donot 
become actually deranged; a person is 
said to be disconcerted who suddenly 
loses his collectedness of thinking: he 
is said to be discomposed who loses his 
regularity of feeling. A sense of shame 
is the most apt to disconcert: the more 
irritable the temper the more easily one 
is discomposed. 

Since devotion itself may disorder the mind, unless 
its heats are tempered with caution or prudeuce, we 
should be particularly careful to keep our reason as 
cool as possible.. ADDISON. 


All passion implies a violent emotion of mind; 
“of course it is apt to derange the regular course of 
our ideas; Buatg. 


There are men whose powers operate only at lei- 
sure and in retirement; and whose intellectual 
vigour deserts them in conversation; whom merri- 
meot confuses, and objection disconcerts, JoHNnso~. 


But with the changefal temper of the skies, 

As ra os condense, and sunshine rarefies, os 

oo tura the species in theiralter’d minds, 

Comypoe'd by calms, and discumpos'« by — 
= : | Parnes 


. the remedies of which were revealed in dr 
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DISORDER,. DISEASE, DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 


_ DISORDER signifies the state of 
being out of order. DISEASE signifies 
the state of being ill at ease. DIS- 
TEMPER signifies the state of being 
out of temper, or out of a due tempera- 
ment. MALADY, from the Latin 
malus evil, signifies an ill. | 
All these terms agree in their appli- 
eation to the state of the animal body 
Disorder is, as before (v. To disorder), 
the general term, and the other specific. 
In this general sense disorder is alto- 
gether indefinite; but in its restricted 
sense it expresses less than all the 
rest: itis the mere commencement of 
a diseuse: disease is also more general 
than the other terms, for it comprehends 
every serious and permanent disorder 
in the animal economy, and is therefore 
of universal application. The disorder 
is slight, partial, and transitory: the 
disease is deep rooted and permanent. 
The disorder may lie in the extremities : 
the disease lies in the humors and the 
vital parts. Occasional head-achs, colds 
or what is merely cutaneous, are termed 
disorders; fevers, dropsies, and the 
like, are diseases. Distemper is used 
for such particularly as throw the animal 
frame most completely out of its temper 
or course, and is consequently applied 


properly to virulent disorders, such as 


the small-pox. Malady has less of a 
technical sense than the other terms; 
it refers more to the suffering than to 
the state of the body. There may be © 
many maladies wheré there is no dis- 
ease; but diseases are themselves in 
general maladies. Our maladies are 
frequently born with us; but our dis-— 
eases May come upon us at any time of 
life. Blindness is in itself a malady 
and may be produced by a diseuse in 
the eye. Our disorders are frequently 
cured by abstaining from those things 
which caused them ; the whole science 
of medicine consists in finding out suit- 
able remedies for our diseases; our 
maladies, may be lessened with patience 
although they cannot always be alle- 
viated or removed by art, 
Physicians tel] us of a disorder in which the whole 
boy is so exquisitely sensible, that the slightest 
touch gives pain. GoupssirH. 
there was 


At Epidaurus, a city of Pelapouresns, 
fo. curing diseases, 


a temple of Atsculapius, fame 
eas, 
_ Porrrn. 


. Thus bas Hippocrates, so long after Homer writ. 
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subscribed to bis knowledge in the rise and progress 
of. istemper. Porr. 


Phillips has been always praised without contra- 
diction as a man modest, blameless, and pious, who 
bore. narrowness of fortune without discontent, and 
tedious and painful maiadies without impatience. 
2 ; JOHNSON. 
_ The terms disorder, disease, and dis- 
temper, may be applied with a similar 
distinction to the mind as well as the 
body. The dtsorders are either of a 
temporary or a permanent nature ; but, 
unless specified to the contrary, are 
understood to be temporary: diseases 
consist in vicious habits: our distempers 
arise from the violent operations of 
passion; our malades lie in the injuries 
which the affections occasion. Any 
perturbation in the mind is a dtsorder: 
avarice is a disease: melancholy is a 
distemper as far as it throws the mind 
out of its bias; it is a malady as far as 
1t occasions suffering. 


Strange disorders are bred in the mind of those 
men whose passions are not regulated by virtue. 
ADDISON. 


The jealous man’s disease is of so malignant a 
nature that it converts all it takes into its own nou- 
rishment. ADDISON. 


A person that is crazed, thongh with pride or ma- 
lice, is a sight very mortifying to human nature; but 
when the distemper arises from any indiscreet fer- 
vours of devotion, it deserves our compassion in a 
more particular manner. ADDISON. 


Love's a malady without a cure. DRYDEN. 


TO DISPARAGE, 
DUCE, DEPRECIATE, 
DECRY. 


DISPARAGE, compounded of dis 
and parage, from par equal, signifies 
to make a thing unequal or below what 
it ought to be. DETRACT, v. To 
asperse. TRADUCE, in Latin traduco 
or transduco, signifies to carry from one 
to another that which is unfavourable. 
DEPRECIATE, from the Latin pre- 
ttum a price, signifies to bring down 
the price. DEGRADE, v. To abase. 
DECRY signifies literally to ery down. 

The idea of lowering the value of an 
object is common to all these words, 
which differ in the. circumstances and 
object of the action. Dtsparagement is 
the most indefinite in the manner: de- 
tract and traduce are specific in the 
forms by which an object is lowered : 
disparagement respects the mental en- 
dowments and qualifications: detract 
and traduce are said of the moral cha- 
racter;. the former, however, in a less 
specific manner than the latter. We 
disparage a man's performance by 


DETRACT, TRA- 
DEGRADE, 
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speaking slightingly of it: we detract 
from the merits of a person by ascribing 
his success to chance; we fraduce him 
by handing about tales that are unfa- 
vorable to his reputation: thus authors 
are apt to disparage the writings of 
their rivals; or a soldier may detract 
from the skill of his commander; or he 
may traduce him by relating scandalous 
reports. 

It is a hard and nice subject for a man tos of 
himself; it grates his own heurt to say any thing of 


disparagement, and the reader's ears to hear any 
thing of praise from him. Cowuxty., 


I have very often been tempted to write invectives 
upon those who have detracted from my works; but 
I look apon it as a peculiar happiness that I have 
always hindered my resentments from proceeding to 
this extremity. ADDIBON, 


Both Homer and Virgil had their compositions 
usurped by others; both were envied and traduced 
during their lives. Watsu. 


To gelier hae detract, and traduce, 
can be applied only to persons, or that 
which is personal; deprectate, degrade, 
and decry, to whatever is an object of 
esteem; we deprectate.and degrade, 
therefore, things as well as persons, and 
decry things: to depreciate is, however, 
not so strong a term as to degrade, for 
the language which is employed to de- 
preciate will be mild compared with 
that used for degrading: we may de- 
preciate an object by implication, or in 
indirect terms; but harsh and unseemly 
epithets are employed for degrading ; 
thus a man may be said to depreciate 
human nature who does not represent 
itas capable of its true elevation; he 
degrades it who sinks it below the scale 
of rationality. We may depreciate or 
degrade an individual, a language, and 
the like; we decry measures and prin- 
ciples: the former two are an act of an 
individual; the latter is properly the 
act of many. Some men have such 
perverted notions that they are always 
depreciating whatever is esteemed ex- ' 
cellent in the world: they whose inter- 
ests have stifled all feelings of humanity 
have degraded the poor Africans, in 
order to justify the enslaving of them: 
political partisans commonly decry the 
measures of one party, in order to exalt 
those of another. | aa 


The business of our modish French authors is ta 
depreciate human nature, and cousider it under iis 
worst appearances. ADD1sonN. 


Akenside certainly retained an unnecessary and 
outrageous zeal for what he called and thought li- 
berty ; a zeal which sometimes disguises from the 
world an envious desire of plundering wealth, or . 
degrading greatness. JouNSON. 


Ignorant men are very subject to decry those 
beauties in a celebrated work which they have not 
eyes to discover -  : Appisoy 
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TO DISPARAGE, DEROGATE, 
DEGRADE. 


DISPARAGE, v. To disparage. 
DEROGATE, in Latin derogatus, from 
derogo, to repeal in part, signifies to 
take from a thing that which is claimed. 
DEGRADE, v. Zo abase. 

Disparage is here employed, not as 
the act of persons, but of things, in 
which case it is allied to derogate, but 
retains its indefinite and general sense 
as before: circumstances may a?sparage 
the performances of a writer; or they 
may derogate from the honours and 
dignities of an individual: it would be a 
high disparagement to an author to 
have it known that he had been guilty 
of plagiarism ; it derogaies from the 
dignity of a magistrate to take part in 
popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former case, a much stronger 
expression than the other two: whatever 
disparages or derogoates does but take 
away a part from the value; but what- 
ever degrades a thing sinks it many 
degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded; in this 
manner religion is degraded by the low 
arts of its enthusiastic professors: 
whatever tends to the disparagement of 
learning or knowledge does injury to 
the cause of truth; whatever derogates 
from the dignity of a man in any office 
is apt to degrade the office itself. 


The man who scruples not breaking his word in 
little things, would not suffer in his own conscience 
s0 great pain for failures of consequence, as he who 
thinks every little offence against truth and justice 
a disparagement. STEELE. 

I think we may say, without derogating from 
those wonderful performances (the Iliad aud Aineid), 
that there is an unquestionable magnificence in 
every part of Puradise Lost, and indeed a much 
greater than could have been formed upon any 
Pagan system. ADDISON. 

Of the mind that can deliberately pollute itself 
with ideal wickedness, for the suke of spreading the 
contagion in society, 1 wish not to conceal or excuse 
the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity of 
genius cannot be contemplated but with grief and 
indignation. JOHNSON. 


DISPARITY, INEQUALITY. 
DISPARITY, from dis and par, in 


Greek wapa with or by, signifies an un- 
fitness of objects to be by one another. 
INEQUALITY, from the Latin equus 
even, signifies having no regularity. 
Disparity applies to two objects 
which should meet or stand in coalition 
with each other: inequality is appli- 
cable to those that are compared with 
each other: the dispurity of age, situa- 
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tion, and circumstances, is to be: con- 
sidered with regard to persons entcring 
into a matrimonial connexion; the itne- 
qualtty in the portion of labor which is 
to be performed by two persons is a 
ground for the tnequaltty of their re- 
compense: there is a great tnequality 
in the chance of success, where there is 
a disparity of acquirements in rival can- 
didates: the dispartty between David 
and Goliah was such as to render the 
success of the former more strikingly 
miraculous; the tzequaltty in the con-. 
ditions of men is not attended with a 
corresponding tnequaltty in their hap- 
piness. 


You formerly observed to me, that nothing made 
a more ridiculous figure in a man’s life than the dis 
parity we often find in him, sick and well. Porg 


Inequality of behaviour, either in prosperity or 
adversity, are alike ungraceful in man that is born 
to die. STEELE. 


DISPASSIONATE, COOL. 


DISPASSIONATE is taken nega- 
tively, it marks merely the absence of 
passion ; COOL (vz. Cool) is taken posi- 
tively, it marks an entire freedom from 
passion. 

Those who are prone to be passionate 
must learn to be dispassionate ; those 
who are of a cool temperament will not 
suffer their passions to be roused. Dis- 
passionate solely respects angry or irri- 
table sentiments; cool respects any 
perturbed feeling: when we meet with 
an angry disputant it is necessary to be 
dispassionate, in order to avoid quarrels ; 
in the moment of danger our safety often 
depends upon our coolness. 


As to violence the lady (Madame d’Acier) has 
infinitely the better of the gentleman (M. de ia 
Motte). Nothing can be more polite, dispassionate, 
or sensible, than his manner of managiny the dis- 
pute. Pore. 


I conceived this poem, and gave loose to a degree 
of resentment, which perhaps I ought not to have 
indulged, but which in a covler hour I cannot alto- 
gether condemn. Cowrer. 


TO DISPEL, DISPERSE. 


DISPEL, from the Latin pedlo to 
drive, signifies to<drive away. DIS 
PERSE signilies merely.to cause to 
come asunder. 

Dispel is a more foreible action than 
to disperse: we destroy the existence 
of a thing by dispelling it; we merely 
destroy the junction or cohesion of a 
body by dispersing it -the sun dispels 
the clouds and darkness; the wind dés-— 
.perses the clouds, ora surgeon disperses 
—& tumor. eS em Re 8 


DISPLEASE. 


As when a western whirlwind, charzg’d with storms, 
Dispels the gathering clouds that Notus forms. 
. Port, 


The foe dispers'd, their bravest warriors kill’d, 
Fierce as a whirlwind now | swept the field. Pops. 
Dispel is used figuratively ; disperse 
only in the natural sense: gloom, igno- 
rance, and the like, are dispelled; 
books, people, papers, and the like, are 


The mist of efror from his eyes dispe'l'd, 
Thro’ all her fraudful arts, in clearest light, 


Sloth in her native form he now beheld. Lowrs#. 


TO DISPENSE, DISTRIBUTE. 


DISPENSE, from the Latin pendo, 
to pay or bestow, signifies to bestow in 
different directions; and DISTRI- 
BUTE, from the Latin ¢ribuo to bestow, 
signifies the same thing. Dispense is 
an indiscriminate action; distribute is 
a particularizing action: we dispense to 
all; we distribute to each individually : 
nature dispenses her gifts bountifully 
to all the inhabitants of the earth; a 
parent distributes among his children 
different tokens of his parental tender- 
ness. Dispense is an indirect action 
that has no immediate reference to the 
receiver; distribute is a direct and per- 
sonal action communicated by the giver 
to the receiver: Providence dispenses 
his favours to those who put a sincere 
trust in him; a prince distributes marks 
of his favour and preference among his 
courtiers. 

Though nature weigh our talents. and dispense 
To every man his modicum of sense ; 


Yet much depends, as in the tiller's toil, 
On culture, and the sowiny of the suil. 


Pray be no niggard in distributing my love plen- 
tifully among our friends at the inns of court. 
, a HowELu. 


Cowper. 


TO DISPLEASE, OFFEND, VEX. 


DISPLEASE (v. Dislike, displea- 
sure) naturally marks the contrary of 
pleasing. OFFEND, from the Latin 
offendo, signifies to stumble in the way 
of. VEX, in Latin vero, is a fre- 
quentative of veho, signifying literally 
to toss up and down. 

These words express the painful sen- 
timent whieh is felt by thé supposed 
impropriety of another’s conduct. Dvs- 
please is not always applied to- that 
which personally concerns ourselves ; 
although offend and ver save always 
more or less of what is personal in 
them. a superior may be displeased 
with one who is under his charge for 
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improper behaviour towards persons in 
general; he will be offended with him 
for disrespectful behaviour towards him- 
self or neglect of his interests: circum. 
stances as well as actions serve to dis- 
please ; a suppdsed intention or design 
is requisite in order to offend; we may 
be displeased with a person, or at a 
thing ; one is mostly offended with the 
person; a child may be displeased at 
not having any particular liberty or in- 
dulgence granted to him; he may be 
offended with his play-fellow for an act 
of incivility or unkindness. 

Meantime imperial Neptune heard the sound 

Of raging billows breaking on the ground; 
Displeas’d and fearing for his wat’ry reign, 
lle rear’d his awful head above the main. Drypen. 


The emperor himself came running to the place 
ion his armour, severely reproving them of cowardice 
who had forsaken the piace, and grievously effende 
with those who had ke;.t such negligent watch, 

KNOLLES. 
Displease respects mostly the inward 
state of feeling; offend and ver have 
most regard to the outward cause which 
provokes the feeling: a humoursome 
person may be displeased without anv 
apparent cause; but a captious person 
will at least have some avowed trifle for 
which he is offended. Vex expresses 
more than offend, it marks in fact 
frequent efforts to offend, or the act of 
offending under aggravated circum- 
stances: we often unintentionally dés- 
please or offend; but he who vezes has 
mostly that object in view in so doing : 
any instance of neglect displeuses ; aiy 
marked instance of neglect offends ; 
any aggravajfed instance of neglect 
vexes. The feeling of displeasure is 
more perceptible and vivid than that of 
offence; but it is less durable: the 
feeling of vexation is as transitory as 
that of displeasure, but stronger than 
either. Displeasure and veration be- 
tray themselves by an angry word or 
look: offence discovers itself in the 
whole conduct : our dtspleasure is un- 
justifiable when it exceeds the measure 
of another’s fault ; it is a mark of great 
weakness to take offence at trifles ; per- 
sons of the greatest irritability are ex- 
posed to the most frequent verattons. 
That fear of displeasing those who ought to be 


pleased, betrayed him sometimes into the other ex- 
treme. CLARENDON. 


Nathaa's fable of the poor man and his lamb had. 
sv zood an effect as to convey instruction to the ea: 
cf a king without offending it. ADDIsoN. 

These terms may all be applied to 
the acts of unconscious agents on the 
mind. — | | jae 

Vv 
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Foul sights do rather displease, in that they accite 
the memory of foul things than in the immediate 
olijects. . Bacon. 

Grose sins are plainly seen and easily avuided by 
persons‘that profess religion. But the indiscreet 
and dangerous use of innocent and lawful things, as 
it does not shock and offend our consciences, so it is 
difficult to make people at all sensible of the sar a 
of it. w. 


These and a thousand mix'd emotions more, 
From ever-changing views of good and ill, 
Form’d infinitely various, ver the mind 
With endless storm. 

As epithets they admit of a similar 
distinction: it is very displeasing to 
parents not to meet with the most re- 
spectful attentions from children, when 
they give them counsel ; and such con- 
duct on the part of children is highly 
offensive to God: when we meet with 
an offensive object, we do most wisely 
to turn away from it: when we are 
troubled with vezattous affairs, our best 
and only remedy is patience. 

The course of life was not diszlensing to a young 
person; for here was fishing, billiards, hunting, visit- 
ing, and all country amusements. Noxtu. 


The religious man fears, the man of honour scorns 
to do an ill action. The latter cunsiders vice is 
something that is beneath him, the other as somc- 
thing that is offensive to God. Guanpias. 


THOMSON. 


DISPLEASURE, ANGER, DISAPPRO- 


BATION. 
DISPLEASURE, v. Dislike. AN- 
GER, v. Anger. DISAPPROBA- 


TION is the reverse of approbation 
(vw. Assent). 

Between displeasure and anger there 
is a difference both in the degree, the 
cause, and the consequence, of the 
feeling : displeasure is always a softened 
and gentle feeling; anger is always a 
hersh feeling, and sometimes rises to 
vehemence and madness. Displeasure 
is always produced by some adequate 
cause, real or supposed ; but anger nay 
be provoked by every or any cause, ac- 
cording to the temper of the individual : 
displeasure is mostly satisfied with a 
simple verbal expression; but anger, 
unless kept down with great force, 
always seeks to return evil for evil. 
Displeasure and disapprobation are to 
be compared imasmuch as. they respect 
the conduet of those who are under the 
direction of others: dtspleusure is an 
act of the will, it is an angry sentiment ; 
da ybation is an act of the judg- 
ment, it is an opposite opinion: any 
mark of self-will in a child is calculated 


— to excite displeaswme; a mistaken choice 


_in matrimony may produce disapproba- 
tion in the parent. _ - | 


in the figure, or even in the colour of the parts 


DISPOSE. 


Man is the merriest species of the creatica; ‘all. 
abuve or below him are serious: he sees things in a 
differeut light from other beings, and tinds his mirth 
arising from objects that perhaps cause something 
like pity or displeasure in a higher nature. Appison. 


From axger in its full import, protracted into 
malevolence ani in revenge, arise many «1 | 
the evils to which the life of man is exposed. 

Jounson. 


The Queen Regent's brothers knew her secret dis- 
approbation of the vivlent measures they were driving 
on. RoBERTSON, 

Displeasure is always produced by 
that which is already come to pass; 
disupprobation may be felt upon that 
which is to take place: a master feels 
displeasure at the carelessness of bis 
servant; a parent expresses his dtsap- 
probation of his son’s proposal to leave 
his situation: it is sometimes prudent 
to check our displeasure; and mostly 
prudent to express our disapprobation : 
the former cannot be expressed without 
inflicting pain; the latter cannot be 
withheld when required without the 
danger of misleading. 

They put him to death in a town of his own, 
against which he had expressed severe displeasure 


fur their obstinate rebellion against the king. 
CLARENDON. 


His firm disapprodation of the many unprincipled 
men and measures of those days, and a surly inte- 
grity that untitted him forthe looseness of the court, 
contributed tu render his situation unhappy. 

Norta. 


DISPOSAL, DISPOSITION. 


THeEse words derive their different 
meanings from the verb to dispose (v. 
To dispose), to which they owe their 
common origin. DISPOSAL is a per- 
sonal act; it depends upon the will of 
the individual: DISPOSITION is an 
act of the judgment; it depends ypon 
the nature of the things. The removal 
of a thing from one’s self is involved in - 
a disposal ; the good order of the things 
is comprehended in their disposition. 
The disposal of property is in the hands 
of the rightful owner; the success of a 
battle often depends upon the right dis- 
position of an army. 


In the reign of rane gs Second, if a man died 
without wife or issue, the whole of his property was 
at his own disposal, Bi coxeron :, 


Any difference. whether it be iu the disposition, or 
. ie 
highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity. Burg. 
TO DISPOSE, ARRANGE, DIGEST. 


_ DISPOSE, in French disposer, Latin 
disposui preterit of disporo or dis and 
pono, —_— to place apart. AR- 
RANGE, v. To class. DIGEST, in 
Latin digestus participle of digero ot 


DISPOSE. 


dis and zero, signifies to gather apart 
with design. es 4 

The idea of a systematic laying apart 
s.common to ull, and proper to the ward 
dispose We dispose when we arrange 
and digest; but we do not always 
arrange and digest when we dispose: 
they differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action, There is less 
thought employed in disposing than in 
arranging and digesting ; we may dis- 
pose Ordinary matters by simply assign- 
ing a place to each; in this manner 
trees are dtsposed in a row, but we 
urrange and digest by an intellectual 
effort ; in the first case by putting those 
together which ought to go together; 
and in the latter case by both separating 
that which is dissimilar, and bringing 
together that which is similar; in this 
manner books are arranged in a library 
according to their size or their subject ; 
the materials for a literary production 
are digested; or the laws of the land 
ure digested. What is not wanted 
should be neatly disposed in a suitable 
place: nothing contributes so much to 
beauty and convenience as the arrange- 
ment of every thing according to the 
way and manner in which they should 
follow: when writings are involved in 
creat intricacy and confusion, it is diffi- 
cult to digest them. 


Then near the altar of the darting king, 
Uispos’d ia rank their hecatomb they bring. 


There is a proper arrangement of the parts of 
elastic bodies, which may be facilitated by use. 
CHEYNE. 
_ The marks and impressions of diseases, and the 
changes and devastations they bring upon the inter- 
nrl parts, should be very carefully examined and 
urderly digested in the comparative anutomy we 
speak of, : ’ Bacon 
In an extended and moral application 
of these words, we speak of a person’s 
time, talent, and the like, being dis« 
posed to a good purpose; of a man's 
ideas being properly arranged, and of 
being digested into form. On the dis- 
position of a man’s time and: property 
will depend in a great measure his suc- 
cess in life; on the arrangement of 
‘ aecounts greatly depends his facility in 
conducting business; on the habit of 
digesting our thoughts depends in a 
great measure correctness of thinking. 
Thus whilst she did her various power dispuse, 
‘The wotid was free from ‘tyrants, wars, and woes. 
ne . Prior. 
When a number of distinct imazes are collected 


Pore. 


by these erratic aud hasty surveys, the fancy is 
need in arranging them. — JuHNSON. 

Chosen friends, with sense refin'd, 

Learuing digesied weil. ‘Thomson 
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DISPOSITION, TEMPER. — 


DISPOSITION from dispose (v. To 
dispose), signifies here the state of being 
disposed. TEMPER, like tempera- 
ment, from the Latin temperumentum 
and ¢empero to temper or manage, sig 
nifies the thing modelled or formed. 

These terms are both applied to the 
mind and its bias; but disposition re- 
spects the whole frame and texture of 
the mind ; temper respects only the bias 
or tone of the feelings. | 

My friend has his eye more upon the virtue and 


dispositiun of his children than ti.eir advancement or 
wealth. STEFLE. 


The man who lives under an habitual sense of the 
Divine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness 
of temper. ADDISON. 

Disposition is permanent and settied ; 
temper may be transitory and fluctu- 
ating. The disposition comprehends 
the springs and motives of actions ; the 
temper influences the action of the mo- 
ment: it is possible and not unfrequent 
to have a good disposition with a bad 
temper, and vice versa. . 

Akenside was a young man warm with every no- 
tion that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the sound of liberty, and by an eécentricity 
which such disposi‘ions do not easily avoid, a lover 


of contradiction, and no friend to anything esta- 
blished. JOHNSON. 


He gave much matter in few words, and as he 
seldom, if ever, betrayed a heat of temper, a false 
conclusion might be drawn, that because he con- 
trolled his passions he disguised his heart. 

CumBERLAND, 
A good disposition makes a man a 
useful member cof society, but not 
always a good companion; a good tem- 
per renders him acceptable to all and 
peaceable with all, but essentially useful 
to none: a good dispostiton will go tar 
towards correcting the errors of temper ; 
but where there is a bad disposition 
there are no hopes of amendment. 
The disposition is properly said to be 
natural, the ¢emper is rather acquired or 
formed by circumstances. i 

I lamented that any man possessing such a fand 
of information, with a bene. olence.of soul that com- 
prehended all mankind, a temper most placid, and 
a heart most social, should suffer in the world’s 
opinicn by that obscurity to which his ili fortune, 
net his natural disposition had reduced him. 

_ CUMBERLAND. 

If the temper be taken for what 1s 
natural it implies either the physical 
temperament or that frame of mind 
which results from or is influenced 
by it | . +. ibaa 

In coffee-houses 2 man of my temper is in his ele 
ment, for if he cannot talk he can be still mor 

ble to his company as well as pleased in him 
ec\f in being a hearer. ; . Sires 
. aa , 
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DISPOSITION, INCLINATION. 


DISPOSITION in the former sec- 
tion is taken for the general frame of 
the mind; 4n the present case for -its 
particular frame. INCLINATION, 
v, Attachment. 

Disposition is more positive than zn- 
chination. We may always expect a 
man to do that which he is disposed to 
do; but we cannot always calculate 
upon his executing that to which he is 
merely inclined. We indulge a dis- 

sition; we yield to an tnclination. 

he despostézon comprehends the whole 
state of the mind at the time; an 2zmclz- 
nation is particular, referring always to 
a particular object. After the perform- 
ance of a serious duty, nO one is ex- 
pected to be in a disposition for laughter 
or merriment: it is becoming to sup- 
press our inclination to laughter in the 
presence of those who wish to be se- 
rious; we should be careful not to enter 
into controversy with one who shows a 
disposition to be unfriendly. When a 
young person discovers any 27-lination 
to study, there are hopes of his improve- 
ment, 

It is the duty of every man who would be true to 


himself, to obtain if possible a dispusifiun to be 
pleased. STEELK, 


There never was a time, believe me, when I 
Wanied an inclination to cultivate your esteem, and 
promote your interest. 

Me.tworn’s LETTER: or CIcERo, 


TO DISREGARD, NEGLECT, SLIGHT. 


DISREGARD signifies properly not 
to regard. NEGLECT, in Latin neg- 
lectus participle of neyligo, compound- 
ed of mec and lego, not to choose. 
SLIGHT, from light, signifies to make 
light of or set light by. ° 

We disregard the warnings, the 
words, or opinions of others; we neglect 
their injunctions or their precepts. To 
disregard results from the settled pur- 
pose of the mind; to neglect from a 
temporary forgetfulness or oversight. 
What is disregarded is seen and passed 
over; what is neglected is generally not 
thought of at the time required. What 
is disregarded does not strike the mind 
at all; what is neglected enters the 
mind only when it is before the eye: 
what we disregard is not esteemed ; 
what we neglect is often esteemed, but 
net sufficiently to be remembered or 
hep a child disregards the pru- 

t counsels of a parent; he neglecis 


DISSENSION. 


to use the remedies which have heen 
prescribed to him. _— 

The new notion that has prevailed of late years 
that the Christian religion is Vittle more than a good 


system of morality, must in course draw on a disre- 
gard to spiritual exercises. GiBsoN, 


Beauty's acharm, but soon the charm will pass, | 
While lilies lie negf@cted on the plain ; 
While dusky hyacinths for use remain, 

Disregard and neglect are frequently 
not personal acts ; they respect the thing 
more than the person; sfghi is alte 
gether an intentiunal act towards an in- 
dividual. 


Dryven, 


You cannot expect your son should have any re 
gard for one whom he sees you slight. Locke. 


Or towards any object which one has 
heretofore esteemed or ought to esteem. 
When once devotion fancies herself under the in- 


fluence of a2 divine impulse, itis nu wonder she slights 
human ordinances. Appis0n, 


DISSENSION, CONTENTION, DIS- 
CORD. 


DISSENSION marks either the act 
or the state of dissenting. CONTEN- 
TION marks the act of contending (v. 
To contend). DISCORD, v. Conten- 
tion, 

A collision of opinions produces dis- 
sension ; a collision of interests pro- 
duces contention; a collision of hu- 
mours produces discord. A love of one’s 
own opinion, combined with a disregard 
for the opinions of others, gives rise to 
dissension; selfishness is the main 
cause of contention ; and an ungoverned 
temper that of descord, 

At the time the m we are now treating of was 


written, the dissenswns of the barons, who were then 
sO Many petty princes, ran very high. ADDISON, 


Because it is apprehended there may be great con- 
tention about precedence, the proposer humbly de- 


sires the assistance of the learned. Swirt. 
But shall celestial discord never cease ? 
"Tis better ended in a lasting peace. Drrnen. 


Dissension is peculiar to bodies or 
communities of men; contention is ap- 
plicable mostly, and discord always to 
individuals. A Christian temper of con- 
formity to the general will of those with 
whom one is in connexion would do 
away dissension; a limitation of one's 
desire to that which is attainable by 
legitimate means would put a stop to 
contention; a correction of one’s im- 
patient and irritable humour would 
check the progress of discord. Dissen 
ston tends not only to alienate the 
minds of men from each other, but to 


DISTANT. 


dissolve the bonds of society ; conéen- 
‘fon is accompanied by anger, ill-will, 
envy, and many evil passions; discord 
interrupts the progress of the kind af- 


fections, and bars all tender intercourse. 


Civil dissension is a viperous worm 
That guaws the bowels of th - commonwealth. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


The ancients made coatentiun the principle that 
reigned in the chaos at first and then love, the une 
to express the divisions and the other the union of 
all parties in the middle and common bond. 

Bu NET. 


See what a scourge is laid upon your hate 

That heav’n finds means to kill your joy with love! 
And I, tor winkiug at \our discurds too, 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen. SHAKSPEARE, 


DISTANT, FAR, REMOTE. 


DISTANT is emp'oyed as an adjunct 
or otherwise; FAR is used only as an 
adverb. We speak of distant objects, 
or objects being distant; but we speak 
of things only as being far. Lstant, 
in Latin distuns compounded of di and 
stans staniing asunder, is employed 
only fur bodies at rest; far, in German 
fern, nost. probably from gefuhren par. 
ticiple of fahren to go, signifies gune or 
removed away, and is employed for 
bodies either stationary or otherwise ; 
hence we say that a thing is dés- 
tunt, or it goes, runs, or flies far. 
Distant is used to designate great space ; 
Jur only that which is ordinary: astro- 
homers estimate that the sun is ninety- 
four millions of miles distant from the 
earth ; a person lives not very far off, or 
a person is far from the spot. Dzxtant 
is used absolutely to express an inter- 
vening space. REMOTE, in Latin 
remotus participle of removeo to remove, 
rather expresses the relative idea of 
being gone out of sight. A person is 
said to live in a distant country or in a 
remote corner of any country. 

There is nothing he has made, that is either so 


distant, so little. or -v inconsiderable, which he does 
not esseytially inhabit. ° ADDISON. 


O might a parent's careful wish prevail, 

Far, far irom Uien should thy veasels sail, 

And thou from camps remofe the danger shun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my son. Pops. 


They bear @ similar analogy in the 
figurative appiication ; when we speak 
of a remote idea it designates that which 
1s less liable to strike the mind than a 
aistant idea. A dis‘ant relationship 
Letween individuals is never altogether 
lost sight of ; when. the connexion be- 


tween. objects is very. remote it easily 


escapes observation... 
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It is a pretty saying of Thales, “ Falsehoud is just 
as far distant from the truth as the ears from the eyes.” 
by which he would intimate that.a wise man would 
not easily give credit to the reports of actions which 
he has not seen. Speorazor. 


Equally remote from the undistinguishing pro- 
fusion of ancient, and the parsimonious elegance of 
modern habits, her house was a school for the 
young, and a retreat for the aged. WauirTaker. 


TO DISTINGUISH, DISCRIMINATE. 


To DISTINGUISH (wv. To abstract) 
is the general, to DISCRIMINATE 
(v. Discernment) is the particular 
term: the former is an indefinite, 
the latter a definite action. To dis- 
criminate is in fact to distingutsh 
specifically ; hence we speak of a dis- 
tinction as true or false, but of a dis- 
crimination as nice. We distinguish 
things as to their divisibility or unity ; 
we discriminate them as to their in- 
herent properties ; we distinguish things 
that are alike or unlike, in order to sepa- 
rate or collect them; we discriminate 
those that are different, for the purpose of 
separating one from the other: we dis- 
tinguish by means of the senses as well 
as the understanding ; we discriminate 
by the understanding only: we dts- 
tinguish things by their color, or we 
distinguish moral objects by their truth 
or falsehood; we discriminate the cha- 
racters of men, or we discriminate their 
merits according to circumstances. 


*Tis easy to distinguish by the sight 
The color of the soil,*and black from white. 
DryveEn. 


A satire should expuse nothing but what is corri- 
gible; and make a due discrimination between those 
who are and those who are not the proper objects of 
it. ADDISON, 


DISTINGUISHED, CONSPICUOUS, 
NOTED, EMINENT, ILLUSTRIOUS. 


DISTINGUISHED signifies having 
a mark of distinction by which a thing 
is to be distinguished (v. To abstract). 
CONSPICUOUS, in Latin conspicuus, 
from conspicio, signifies easily to be 
seen. NOTED, from noius known, 
well known. EMINENT, in Latin 
eminens, from emineo or e and-maneo 
remaining or standing out above the 
rest. ILLUSTRIOUS, in Latin aléus- 
tris, from dustro to shine, shone upon. 

The idea of an object having some- 
thing attached to it to excite notice is. 
common to all these terms. Desttn-— 
guished in its general sense expresses 
little more than this idea; the rest are 
but modes of the distinguished. A. 
thing is distinguished in proportion a 


3szo. 30s DISTINGUISHED. 

‘t is distinct or separate from others; it 
is conspicuous. in proportion as it is 
easily seen ; it is soéed in proportion as 
it is widely known. In this sense a rank 
is distinguished; a situation is cou- 
spicuous; a place is noted. Persons 
are distinguished by external marks or 
by characteristic qualities; persons cr 
things are conspecuous mostly from 
some external mark ; persons or things 
are noted mostly by collateral circum- 
stances. A man may be disiengusshed 
by his decorations, or he may be dis- 
tinguished by his manly air, or by his 
abilities : a person is comspicuous by the 
gaudiness of his dress; a house is con- 
spicuous that stands on a hill: a person 
is moted for having performed a won- 
derful cure; a place is moéed for its fine 
waters. 


It has been observed by some writers that man is 
more distinguished from ihe animal world by de- 
votion than by reason. ADDISUN. 


The traces of these dreadful conflagrations are 
still cunspicuvus in every corner. BRYDONE, 


Upon my calling in lately at one of the most 
noted Temple coflee-houses, I found the whole room, 
which was full of youny students, divided into seve- 
ral parties, each of which was deeply engaged in 
some controversy. BUDGELL, 

We may be distinguished for things 
good, bad, or indifferent: we may be 
conspicuous for our singularities or that 
which only attracts vulgar notice: we 
may be voted tor that which is bad, and 
mostly for that whicb is the subject of 
vulgar discourse: we can be eminent and 
tustrious only for that which is really 
good and praiseworthy ; the former ap- 
plies, however, mostly to those things 
which set a man high in the circle of 
his acquaintance; the latter to that 
which makes him shine before the 
world. A man of distinguished talent 
will be apt to exeite envy if he be not 
also disttnguzshed for bis private virtue : 
affectation 1s never better pleased than 
when it can place itself in such a cun- 
spicuous situation as to draw all eyes 
upon itself: lovers of fame are some- 
times contented to render themselves 
noted for their vices or absurdities: 
nothing is more gratifying to a man 
than to render himself eminent for his 
professional skill: it is the lot of but 
few to be lustrious, and those few are 
very seldom to be envied. 

“While public agitations allow a few individuals to 
be uncommonly distinguished, the general condi- 
ion of the public reese 
Before the gate stood Pyrrbus, threat'ning loud, _ 
With glitt'ring arma oongpiewes iu theerwd 

te v. . 


DISTRESS. 


Of Pror, emizent“as he was both by his abilities 
aud station, very few memorials have been left by his 
contemporaries, . Jou Nuon 


Hail, sweet Saturnian soil] of fruitful grain 
Great pareut, greater of diesérivus men, Daypen. 

In an extended and moral applica- 
tion, these terms may be employed az 
epithets to heighten the character of an 
object: valor may be said to be distin- 
gutshed, piety eminent, and a name 
tllustrious. 


Let your behaviour towards superiors in dignity, 
age, learning, or any distinguished excellence, be ful) 
of respect, deference, and muddesty. 

Ear. or CuatHam 


It is more than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications (mo- 
desty and assurance) in an eminent degree. 

ADDISON. 


Next add our cities of ilustrivus name, 
Their costly labour and stupendous frame. 
DRYDEN 


ANXIETY, 
AGONY. 


DISTRESS, v. Adversity, ANX- 
IETY, in French anatété, and AN- 
GUISH, in French angoisse, both come 
from the Latin ango, anzi to strangle. 
AGONY, in French agonte, Latin 
agonia, Greek aywma, from aywrfw to 
contend or strive, signifies a severe 
struggle with pain and suffering. 

Distress is the pain felt when in a 
strait frou which we see no means of 
extricating ourselves; anrtely is that 
pain which one feels on the prospect of 
an evil. Déstress always depends upon 
sume outward cause; anxiety often lies 
in the imagination. Distress is produced 
by the present, but not always immediate 
evil; anxiety respects that which is fu- 
ture ; anguish arises from the reflection 
on the evil that. is past; agony springs 
from witnessing that which is imime- 


DISTRESS, ANGUISH, 


‘diate or befure the eye. 


Distress is not peculiar to any age ; 
where there is a consciousness of guod 
and evil, pain and pleasure, distress 
will inevitably exist from some circum- 
stance or another. Anzxtety, anguish, 
and agony, belong to riper years: in- 
fancy and childhood are deemed the 
happy periods of human existence, 
because they are exempt from the anz- 
teftes attendant on every one who has a 
station to fill, and duties to discharge. 
Anguish and agony are species of dis- 
tress, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of retlec- 
tion, and the full consciousness of evil. 
A child is in distress when it loses ita 


‘mother, and the mother is also in dis 


éress when she misses her child. The 


DISTRESS. 
station of a parent is, indeed, that which 
is-most productive, not only of distress, 


hut of angicty, anguish, and ageny: 
the mother has her peculiar anzietves 
for her child, whilst rearing it in its 
infant state: the father has his asriety 
for its welfare on its entrance into the 
world : they both suffer the deepest an- 
te when their child disappoints their 
arest hopes, by running a career of 
Vice ; not unfrequently they are doomed 
to suffer the agony of seeing a child 
encircled in flames from which he can- 
not be snatched, or sinking into a 
watery grave from which he cannot be 
rescued, 
How many, rack’d with honest passions, droop 
in deep retir'd distress! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And poiut the parting anguish ! THOMSON. 


If you have any affection for mo, let not your 
anvtety, on my account, iujure your health. 
Mevmorn’s LetTEexs o¥ Cicero. 


In the anguish of his heart Adam expostulates 
with his Creator for having given him an unasked 
existence. AppIson. 


‘These are the charming agonies of love, 

Whose misery delights. But through the heart 
Should jealousy its veuom once diffuse, 

“ris then delightiul misery no more, 


ut agony unmixed. Taomson. 


TO DISTRESS, HARASS, PERPLEX. 


DISTRESS, v. Distress. HA- 
RASS, in French Aarasser, probably 
from the Greek apaccw to beat. PER- 
PLEX, in Latin perplerus, participle 
at perplector, compounded of per and 
plector, to wind round and entangle. 

A person is dtstressed either in his 
outward circumstances or his feelings; 
he is Aarassed mentally or curporeally ; 
he is perplexed in his understanding, 
more than in his feeling’s : a deprivation 
distresses; provocations and_ hostile 
measures harass ; stratagems and am- 
biguous measures perplex: a besieged 
town is distressed by the cutting off its 
resources of water and provisions; the 
besieged are Aarassed by perpetual 
attacks; the besiegers are perplexed 
in all their manqeuvres and plans, by 
the counter-manqguvres and contriv- 
ances of their opponents: a tale of woe 
distresses ; continual alarms and inces- 
sant labour harass; unexpected ob- 
stacies and inextricable difficulties per- 
plen. | 
© friend! Ulysses’ shouts invade my eur; 
Distreas'd he seems, aud no assistance neat. Por. 
_ Persons who have been long harassed with busi- 
ocean. aud care sometimes imagine that when life de- 
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clines, they cannut make their retirement from tix 
world too complete. sw Bram 


Would being end with our expiring breath, — 
How soon misfortunes wuald be puff'd away. 
A trifling shock can shiver us to the dust, — 
But th’ existence of the immortal soul, 
Faturity’s dark road perplezet still, _ GENTLEMAN 


DISTRIBUTE, ALLOT, ASSIGN, 
APPORTION. 


DISTRIBUTE, in Latin disiributus, 
participle of distribuo, or dis apart, and 
tribuo to bestow, signifies to portion out 
toseveral. ALLOT,»v.Allot. ASSIGN, 
in French assigner, Latin assigno, i.e. 
as or ad and stgno to sign, signifies by 
signing or marking, to set out for a par- 
ticular purpose. APPORTION, from 
ap or ad ani portion signifies to give 
by way of purtion for a particular 
purpose. : 

The idea of giving to several is com- 
mon to these terms; this is the proper 
signification of distribute; but to that 
of the other terms is annexed some qua- 
lification. stributing is always ap- 
plied to a number of individuals, but 
allotting, assiyning, aud apportioning 
is the yiving either to one or several: 
a sum of money is distributed among a 
number of poor people; it is allotted, 
assigned, or upportioned to a particular 
individual, or to each individual out of 
a number. Distribute is said properly 
of that which is divided, or divisible 
into any number of parts, as bread is 
distributed in loaves, or money is ds- 
tributed in the way of shillings; aé- 
lotted is applied to that which is divi- 
sible into lots, and apportion to that 
which is formed into certain propor- 
tional parts or portions, as to adlot land 
to give a lot of land ; to apportion a sum 
of money, i.e. to give it in certain pro- 
portions. Assign is applied to any dis- 
tinct whole, not considered either as 
divided or divisible, as to assign a house, . 
place, &c. To distribute is to give pro- 
miscuously, without reference to the 
nature of objects or the purpose for 
which they are given; things may he 
desire to the worthy or the un- 
worthy, to those who want it or those 
who do not, at the will of the ‘dzs- 
tributor or otherwise. To allot is to’ 
give according to the lots into which 
the thing is divided for a given purpose, 
as to allot land to each cottager; tc 
assign is to set apart something that ie . 
suited to the person or adapted for the 
object proposed, as a prize is agstgned 
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to the most meritorious; *a house is 
assigned for the reception of the house- 
less wanderer; to apportion is to give 


in a certain proportion according to # 


certain rule, as to apportion rent to 
different houses according to their size 
and value. *s | 
O? great riches there is no real use except in the 
distribution. Bacon. 


If they found the enildren lusty and well-favoured, 
they gave order for their education, and alloéted a 
certain proportion of land for their asa 

OTTER. 


‘The reverend Nestor ranks his Pylean bands. 
The horse and chariots to the front assign’d. Pore. 


The underwriter may afterwards recover from 
each of the rest a rateable satisfaction or upportion- 
meal of the sum which he has heen obliged to pay to 
the assured. Park. 


So in the figurative or moral appli- 
eation, the goods or ills of life are dts- 
tributed by a wise Providence, but often 
in ways or for purposes that are hidden 
from our view. 


From thence the er:p of morta] man he fills 


Blessings to these, to those distribu ées ills. Pore. 


Particular portions of that which is 
desirable, or the contrary, is allotled to 
each according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

Every pne that has been long dead has a due pro- 

rtion of praise allotted him, in which while he lived 

is friends were too profuse, and his enemie: too 
sparing. ADDISON, 

Offices, duties, properties, and the 
like, are assigned according as they 
really are or are supposed to be suit- 
able. — 

You may assign any proportions you please to 
‘every part of the human y,and [ undertake that 
a painter shall religiously observe them all, and not- 
withstanding produce, if he pleases, a very ugly 
figure. Bunk. 

Labour, happiness, misery, or any- 
thing of which only parts can be had, 
may be apportioned. 

Of the happiness and misery of our present con- 


dition. part is distributed by nature, and part is ina 
yreat measure apportioned by ourselves, JOHNSON. 


DISTRICT, REGION, 
QUARTER. 


DISTRICT, in Latin districtus, from 
distrinzo to bind separately, signifies a 
certain part marked off specifically. 
REGION, in Latin regto from rego 
to rule, signifies a portion that is within 
rule. TRACT, in Latin tractus, from 
iruko to draw, signifies a part drawn 
out. 
, fourth part. ~ 


TRACT, 


QUARTER signifies literally a 


DISTRUST 


These terms are all applied to portions 
of country, the former two comprebend- 
ing divisions marked out on political 


_ grounds ; the latter a geographical or an 


indeGnite division? district is smaller 
than a regton ; the former refers only to 
part of a country, the latter frequently 
applies toa whole country: a quarter 
is indefinite, and may be applied either 
to a quarter of the world or a particular 
neighbourhood : a tract is the smallest: 
portion of all, and comprehends fre- 
quently no- more than what may fall 
within the compass of the eye. We 
consider a district only with relation 
to government; every magistrate acts 
within a certain @istrict : we speak of a 
region when considering the circum- 
stances of climate, or the natural pro- 
perties which distinguish different parts 
of the earth ; as the regions of heat and 
cold: we speak of the quarter simply 
to designate a point of the compass ; as 
a person lives in a certain quarter of 
the town that is north, or south, east, or 
west, &c.; und so also in an extended 
application, we say, to mect with oppo- 
sition in an unexpected quarter: we 
speak of a tract to designate the land 
that runs onina line; as a mountainous 
tract. 
The very inequality of representation, which is 


foolishly complained of, is perhaps the very thi: g 
which prevents us frum thinking or acting as mem- 


bers for districts. Burke. 
Betwixt those regions and our upper light 

Deep for:sts and impenetrable night 

Pussess the middle space. DRYDEN. 
My timorous muse 

Unambitious tracts pursues. Cowley. 


There is no man in any rank who is always at 
liberty toactas he would incline. In some guarter 
er other he is limited by circumstances, Biair, 


DISTRUST, SUSPICION, DIFFIDENCE. 


DISTRUST signifies not p ‘tting 
trust in (v. Belief). SUSPICION, 
from the Latin suspicto, or sub and 
specio, signifies looking at askance, or 
with a wry mind. IF FIDENCE, 
from the Latin dzfido or disfido, signi- 
fies having no faith. | 

Distrust is said either of ourselves or 
others ; }cton is said only of others ; 
diffidence only of ourselves: to be dis- 
trustful of a person, is to impute no 
yood to him; to be suspicious of a per- 
son, is to impute positive evil to. him: 
he who is distrustful of another's ho- 


nour or prudence, will abstain from 


giving him his confidence ; he who is eus- 


DISTURB, 


. pectous of another's honesty, will be 
cautious to have no dealings with him. 
The diseolution of two. parliaments in so short a 
time, and of the last in év abrupt | 
a geueral spirit of disooutént and distrust throughout 
the kingdum, W° © “Ts MPLE. 


Nature itself after it hus done an injury will be 
suspicivus, aud no mau can love the person he 
SUs pects. . BSoure. 

Distrust is a particular state of feel- 
ing having a specific object; suspiczon 
is an habitual state of ieeling, and has 
indefinite objects. 

All parties had an opinion of his abilities; few had 
any distrust of his virtues. 
Aud oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom 's gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns his charge. 

As regards one’s self, a person may 
distrust his own powers for the execu- 
tion of a particular office, or a distrust 
of himselfin company ; he has a veneral 
difidence or he is naturally difident. 


Before strangers, Pitt had something of the scho- 
lar’s timidity and distrust. JOHNSON. 


As an actor, Mr. Cunningham obtained little re- 
putation, for his diffidenes was tov great to be over- 
come. JOHNSON, 


TO DISTURB, INTERRUPT. 


DISTURB (v. Commotion) IN- 
TERRUPT, from the Latin tnter and 
rumpo, signifies to break in between so 
as to stop the progress. 

We may be disturbed either inwardly 
or outwardly ; we are tnterrupted only 
outwardly: our minds may be disturbed 
by disquieting reflections, or we may be 
disturbed in our rest or in our business 
by unseemly noises; but we can be iz- 
terrupted only in our business or pur- 
suits: the disturbance, therefore, de- 
pends upon the character of the person ; 
what disturbs one man will not disturb 
another: an interruption is, however, 
something positive; what interrupts one 
person will ezéerrupé another : the small- 
est noises may disturé one who is in bad 
health; illness or the visits of friends 
will interrupt a person in any of his 
business. 


If aught disturd the tenor of his breast, 


*Tis but the wish to strike beture the rest. Pore. 


A siugle word or even an offer itt interruption stopt 
him in a moment, though in the middle of a sentence. 
— : CUMBERLAND. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when applied to things as 
to persons: whatever is put out of its 
order or proper condition is disturbed ; 
thus water which is put into mution 


from a state of rest is disturbed: what-" 


a manner, raised up 


GUTHRIE. 


Mixon. 
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ever 1s stopped in the evenness or regu- 
larity of its course is tnterrupted ; thus 
water which is turned out of its ordi- 
nary channel is tzterrupied. 

Some short confused speeches show an imagiua- 
tion disturbed with guilt. ADDis0N. 


The foresight of the hour of death would conti- 


nually ieterrupt the course of human affairs. 
Brain, 


TO DIVIDE, SEPARATE, PART. 


DIVIDE, in Latin divideo, com- 
pounded of d? and the Etruscan eduo, 
from ee and éduvw two, signifies to make 
into two. SEPARATE, v. Abstract. 
PART signifies to make into purts. 

That is said to be divided which has 
been or is conceived to be a whole, that 
is separated which might be joined: an 
army may be dtvided into two or three 
divisions or portions: the dtvistons are 
frequently separated in their march. 
Things may be divided by anything 
which distinguishes the parts from one 
another ; they are separated by disjunc- 
tion of space only. 


Nor cease your sowing til] mid winter ends, 
For this through twelve bright signs Apollo guides 
Tue year, and earth in several climes divid-s. 
Drypen. 
Things may be mentally divided, but 
they are separated only corporeally: the 
minds of men are often most divided 
when in person they are least separated. 


If we divide the life of most men into twenty. 
parts, we shall tind at least nineteen of them filled 
with gaps and chasms, which are neither filled up 
with pleasure or business, AppIsON, 


Where there is the greatest and most honourable 
love, it is sometimes better to be joined in death, 
than separated in life, STEELE. 


To part has an intermediate sense 
between divide and separate; to divide 
is properly to make any whole into two 
parts ; to part is to destroy the cohesion 
of two or mere wholes when joined 
together: a loaf is divided when it is 
cut into two or more pieces; two loaves 
are parted. Sometimes things are both 
divided and parted in order to be dis- 
tributed: in this case the distinction is 
the same; solid things, or what is in a 
mass, is divided; but things which do 


not lose their integrity are parted: an 


estate is divided; goods or effects are 


parted. 


The whole army was divided into regiments, 
Porter, 


From the sigued victim erops the curling hair, 
The heralds part it and the princes share. Popx. 


As disjunction is the common idea 
attached to hoth sepurate and part, they 
are frequently used in relation to the 
same objects ; things are mostly said to 
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be puried which are made to be apart 
for any temporary purpose, or by any 
means however slight or trivial ; thus 
rooms may be parted by a partition; 
that is said to be separated which is 
intended to be kept permanently sepa- 
rate, or which ought not to be joined; 
thus fields are separated by hedges. 


Most of the ancient writers are of opinion that 
Sieily was formerly joined to the continent in this 
spot, and that the separatioeg must have been made 
by some violent convulsion of the earth. Barrpons. 


Learn from this hint, let this instruct our art, 
Thin taper sticks must from one centre purt. Gay. 


With regard to persons, part desig- 
nates the actual leaving of the person ; 
separate is used in general for that 
which lessens the society ; the former is 
often casual, temporary, or partial; the 
latter is positive and serious: the part- 
ing is momentary ; the separation may 
be longer or shorter: two friends part 
in the streets after a casual meeting ; 
two persons separute on the road who 
had set out to travel together: men and 
their wives often part without coming 
to-a positive separation: some couples 
are separated from each other in every 
respect but that of being directly purted ; 
the moment of purting between friends 
is often more painful than the sepa- 
ration which afterwards ensues. 


- | pray let me retain some room, though never so 
little, in your thoughts, during the time of this our 
separation. Howe... 


The prince pursu’d the parting deity 
With words like these, “ Ah whither do you fiy ?”’ 
.Unkind and cruel tu decelve your son. Drypen. 


TO DIVIDE, DISTRIBUTE, SHARE. 


DIVIDE, v. To divide, separate. 
DISTRIBUTE, in Latin dtstributus, 
from dtstribuo, or dis and tribuo, sig- 
nifies to bestow apart. SHARE, from 
the word shear, and the German 
scheeren, signifies simply to cut. 

The act of dividing does not extend 
bevond the thing divided ; that of dis- 
tributing and shuring comprehends 
also the purpose of the action: we dzvide 
the thing; we distribute to the persun: 
we may divide, therefore, without dvs- 
tributing ; or we may dzvide in order to 
distribute: thus we dtvide our land into 
distinct fields for our private conveni- 
ence ; or we dvtde a sum of money into 
so many parts, in order to distribute 
it among a given number of 
on the other hand, we may destribuie 
witheut déviding ; for money, bvoks, 


rsOns ; 


DOCILE. 


fruit, and many other things may be 

distributed, which require no diviston. 

Let old Timothens ,ield the prise 
Or both divide the crown ; 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 


Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever stoud, 
The source of evil one, and oue of good; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills 
Blessings to these, to those distrileses ils. 


To share is to make into parts, the 
same as devtde, aud it is to give those 
parts to some persons, the same as dts- 
tribute; but the person who shares 
takes a part himself; he who distributes 
gives it all to others: a loaf is divided 
in order to be eaten ; bread is distributed 
in loaves among the poor; the loaf is 
shared by a poor man with his poorer 
neighbour, or the profits of a business 
are shared by the partners. 


DrrprEn, 


_ Porr. 


Providence has made an equal distribution ot 
natural gilts, whereof each creature severally has a 
shure, L’ Estranor, 


Why grieves my son? Thy anguish let me share, 
Reveal the cause, and trust 4 parent's care. Porr. 


To share may imply either to give or 
receive; to distribute implies giving 
only: we share our own with another, 
or another shares what we have; but 
we distribute our own to others. 


We render you the tenth to be ta’en forth 
Before the common distribution, at your choice. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


They will be so much the more careful tu deter- 
mine properly, as they shall (will) be obliged to 
share the expenses of maintaining the masters, 

MrLMotu’s Lerrens or Puiny. 


DOCILE, TRACTABLE, DUCTILE. 


DOCILE, :n Latin docilis from docco 
to teach, is the Latin term for ready to 
be taught. TRACTABLE, from traho, 
denotes the readiness to be drawn. 
One is docile as a scholar; one is érac- 
table asa child or a servant. Where 
anything ‘is to be learnt docility is 
necessary ; where anything is to be done 
at the call of another ¢ractubility is 
required. DUCTILITY, trom duco to 
lead, signifies aptness to be led, and is 
applied to the mind or its powers, which 
yield readily to impressions. 

‘The Persians ure not wholly void of martial spint; 
and if they are not naturally brave, they are at Jeast 


extremely ducile, and might, with proper discipline, 
be made excellent soldiers, Sin W. Jonxs. 


The people, without being servile, must be tract 
able. - | | Brrxx 
‘The will was then (before the fall} ductile ang 
pliant to all the motions of right reason,  Soura. 


. Animals may be said to be ductle and 


DOCTRINE. 


tractable with a like distinction ; mani- 
mate objects, as metals, &c. may be 
ductile. : 


Their reiudeer form their riches; these their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely weaith, 
Supply their wholesome fare, and cheerful caps; 
Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe. 


Yield tu the sledge their necks, THomson, 


They (the Arabian hors«s) sre so tractable and - 


familiar that they will run irom the fields tu tie call 
of their masters. GoLpsMITH, 


The ductile wax with busy hands I mould. = Porx. 


DOCTRINE, PRECEPT, PRINCIPLE. 


DOCTRINE, in French doctrine, 
Latin doctrvtna, from docen to teach, 
signifies the thing taught; PRECEPT, 
from the Latin preecipto, the thing laid 
down: PRINCIPLE, in French prin. 
cipe, Latin principium, the beginning 
of things, that is, their first or original 
component parts. 

A doctrine requires a teacher; a pre- 
cept requires a superior with authority ; 
a principle requires only a maintainer 
or holder. A doctrine is always framed 
by some one: a precept is enjoined or 
laid down by some one; a principle lies 
in the thing itself. A doctrine is com- 
posed of principles ; a precept rests upon 
princip-es or doctrines. Pythagoras 
taught the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and enjoined many precepts on 
his disciples for the regulation of their 
conduct, particularly that they should 
abstain from eating animal food, and 
be only silent hearers for the first five 
years of their scholarship: the former of 
these rules depended upon the pre- 
ceding dortrine of the soul’s transmigra- 
tion to the bodies of animals ; the latter 
rested on that simple principle of edu- 
cation, the entire devotion of the scholar 
to the master. We are said to believe 
in do-trines; to obey precepts ; to im- 
bibe or hold principles. Doctrine is 
that which constitutes our faith; pre- 
cepts are that which directs the prac- 
tice: both are the subjects of rational 
assent, and suited only to the matured 
understanding : principles are often ad- 
initted. without examination; and im- 
bibed as frequently from observation 
wud eircumstanees, as from any direct 
personal efforts ; children as well as men 
acquire prenciples. 

This setitious, unconstitutional doctrine of elect- 
ing kingsis now publicly taught, avowed, and prin‘ed. 
eee ale :  Burue. 
Be ge, psec ee en page repre ce 
ural interpretation of the precept. ADDISON. 
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Ifthe priaciples of the revolution of 1668 are any 
where to be found, it is in the Statute called. the 
“ Declaration of Rights.” | Burka. 


DOCTRINE, DOGMA, TENET. | - 

A DOCTRINE originates with an 
individual. DOGMA, from the Greek | 
Soypa and doxew to think, signifies some- 
thing thought, admitted, or taken for 
granted; this lies with a body or num- 
ber of individuals. TENET, from the 
Latin ¢eneo to hold or maintain, signi- 
fies the thing held or maintained, and 
is a species of principle (v. Doctrine) 
specifically maintained in matters of 
opinion by persons in general. <A doc- 
‘rine rests on the authority of the in- 
dividual by whom it is framed; the 
dogma on the authority of the body by 
whom it is maintained ; a fenet rests on 
its own intrinsic merits. Many of the 
doctrines of our blessed Saviour are 
held by faith in him; they are subjects 
of persuasion by the exercise of our ra- 
tional powers; the dogmas of the Re- 
inish church are admitted by none but 
such as admit its authority: every sect 
has its peculiar tenets. 
Unpractis’d he to fawn or seek for pow'r 
By doctrines tashion'd to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learu’d to prize, 


More skill’d to raise the wretched, than to rise. 
GoLpsMITH, 


There are in England abundance of men who tole- 
rate in the true spirit of toleration. They think the 
dogmas of religion, though in different degrees, are 
all of moment, and that amonyst them there is, as - 
amongst all things of value, a just ground of preter- 
ence, Burke. 


One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of 
all games of chance. - JOHNDON, 


TO DOUBT, QUESTION. 


DOUBT, in French doufer, Latin 
dubito trom dubius and duo two, sig- 
nifies to have two opinions. QUES- 
TION, in Latin guestio, from quero 
to inquire, signifies to make a question. - 

Both these terms express the act of 
the mind in staying its decision. Doubt 
lies altogether in the'mind ; it is a less" 
active feeling than question: by the 
{ormer we merely suspend decision; by 
the latter we actually demand proofs in 
order to assist us in deciding. We may 
doubt in silence: we cannot quesitun 
without expressing it directly or indi- 
rectly. He who suggests doubts does it 
with caution: he whe makes a ques- 
tion throws in difficulties with a degree 
of confidence.. Doudts insinuate them- 
selves inte the mind oftentimes i: volun 
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tarily on the part of the doubier ; ques- 
tions are always made with an express 
design. We doubt in matters of ge- 
neral interest, on abstruse as well as 
common subjects: we questeon mostly 
in ordinary matters that are of a per- 
sonal interest: we doubé the truth of a 
position ; we quesiton the veracity of an 
author. The existence of mermaids was 
doubted for a great length of time; but 
the testimony of creditable persons who 
have lately seen them, ought now to 
put it out of all doubt. When the 
practicability of any plan is quwes- 
tioned, it is unnecessary to enter any 
farther into its merits. 

For my part I think the being of a God is 80 little 


to be doubted, that I think it is almost the only 
truth we are sure of, ADDISON, 


-  Qur business in the field of fight 
Is not to guestion, but to prove our might. 


The doubt is frequently confined to 
the individual; the question frequently 
respects others. We doubt whether we 
shall be able to succeed; we question 
another's right to interfere: we doubt 
whether a thing will answer the end 
proposed ; we question the utility of any 
one making the attempt. There are 
manv doubiful cases in medicine, where 
the physician is at a loss to decide; 
there are many questionable measures 
proposed by those who are in or out of 
power which demand consideration. A 
disposition to doubt everything is more 
inimical to the cause of truth, than the 
readiness to believe everything ; a dis- 
position to guesivon whatever is said or 
done by others, is much more calcu- 
lated to give offence than to prevent 
deception. 

Vile shrubs are shorn for browze ; tow'ring height 
OF unetuous trees are torches for the night; 
And shall we doubt (indulging easy sloth) 


To sow, to set, and to reform their growth? 
DRYDEN. 


Pore, 


You know me well, and herein spend but time 

To wind about my love with circumstance, 

And out of dualt you do me now more wrong, 

In making quesiion of my uttermost, 

Than if you had made waste of all I have. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


-DOUBT, SUSPENSE. 


DOUBT respects that which we 
should believe; SUSPENSE that which 
we wish tu know or ascertain. We are 
in doubt for the went of evidence; we 
are in suspense fur the want of certainty. 
Doubt interrupts our progress in the 
attainment of truth; suspense impedes 
us in the attainment of our objects: 
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the former is connected principally with 
the understanding ; the latter acts alto- 
aH upon the hopes. We have our 

ubts about things that have no regard 
to time ; we are in suspense about what 
is to happen m future. Those are the 
least inclined to dowbt who have the 
most thorough knowledge of a subject ; 
those are the least exposed to the un- 
pleasant feeling of suspense who confine 
their wishes to the present. | 

Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding 


it dissipates every dvudt and scruple in an instant. 
ApDpDIs0y _ 


The bundle of hay on either side striking his (the 
ass’s) sight and smell iv the same proportion, would 
keep him iu perpetual suspense. ADDISON, 


DOUBTFUL, DUBIOUS, UNCERTAIN 
PRECARIOUS. 


Tugs DOUBTFUL admits of doubt 

(v. Doubt, suspense) ; the DUBIOUS. 
creates doubt or suspense. The doult- 
Jul is said of things in which we are re- 
quired to have an opinion ; the dubious 
respects events and things that must 
speak for themselves. In doubiful. 
cases it is advisable for a judge to lean 
to the side of mercy ; while the issue of 
a contest is dubious, all judgment of the 
parties, or of the case, must be carefully 
avoided. 

The Greeks with slain Tlepolemus retir’d, 

Whose fall Ulysses view’d with fury fir'd; 

Doubtful if Jove’s great son he should pursue, 


Or pour his vengeance on the Lician crew. Popx, 


At the lower end of the room is to be a side-table 
for persuns of great fame, but dubious existence 
such as Hercules, Theseus, Aineas, Achilles, Hector, 
and others, Swirr 


Doubtful and dubious have always a 
relation to the person forming the opi- 
nion on the subject in question; UN- 
CERTAIN and PRECARIOUS are 
epithets which designate the qualities 
of the things themselves. hatever 
is uncertuin may from that very cir- 
cumstauce be duubiful or dubious to 
those who attempt to determine upon 
them; but they may be designated for 
their uncertuinty without any regard 
to the opinions which they may give 
rise to. A person’s coming may be 
doubtful cr uncertain; the length of 
his stdy is oftener described as uncer- 
tuin than as doubt/ul. The duubtfu 
is opposed to that on which we form a 
positive conclusion, the uncertain to 
that which is definite or prescribud. 
The efficacy of any medicine is doubi 
Jul ; the manner of its operation may be 
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uncertain. While our knowledge is 
limited, we must expect to meet with 
many things that are doubtful; as 
everything in the world is exposed to 
change, and all that is future is entirely 
above our control, we must naturally 
expect to find everything uncertain, but 
what we see passing before us. 

I am pleased with a frame of four lights, doubtful 


whether the few pines it contains will ever be worth 
a farthing. Cowrsr. 


Near old Antandros, and at Ida’s foot, 
The timber of the sacred grove we cut; 
And build our fleet, uncertain yet to find 


What place the gods for our repose assign'd. 
DRYDEN, 


PRECARIOUS, from the Latin 
precartus and precor to pray, signifies 
granted to entreaty, depending on the 
will or humour of another, whence it is 
applicable to whatever is obtained from 
others. Precarious is the highest spe- 
cies of uncertainty, applied to such 
things as depend on futute casualties in 
opposition to that which is fixed and de- 
termined by design. The weather is 
uncertatn ; the subsistence of a person 
who has no stated income or source of 
living must be precarious. It is un- 
certain what day a thing may take 
place, until it is determined; there is 
nothing more precarious than what de- 
pends upon the favors of princes. 

The frequent disappointments incident to hunting, 
induced men to establish a permanent property in 


their flocks and herds, in order to sustain themselves 
in a less precarious manner. BLACKSTONE, 


_TO DRAW, DRAG, HAUL, OR HALE, 
PULL, PLUCK, TUG. 


DRAW comes from the Latin ¢raho 
to draw, and the Greek dpacow to lay 
hold of. DRAG is a variation of draw. 
HAUL or HALE answers to the Greek 
ekxw to draw. PULL is in all proba- 
bility connected with pedlo to drive or 
thrust. PLUCK is in the German 
pflucken, &c.; and TUG answers to 
the German zzehen to pull or draw. 

‘ Draw expresses here the idea com- 
‘mon to the three first terms, namely, of 
putting a body in motion from behind 
oneself or towards oneself; to drag is to 
draw a thing with violence, or to draw 
that which makes resistance ; to Aaid is 
to drag it with still greater violence. 
We draw a cart ; we drag a body along 
the ground; or haul a vessel to the 
shore. To pudi signifies only an effort 


to draw without the idea of motion: 


- horses pull very long sometimes before 
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they can draw a heavily laden cart up 
hill: To pluck is to pull with a sudden 
twitch, in order to separate; thus fea- 
thers are plucked from animals. To 
tug is to pull with violence ; thus men _ 
tug at the oar. a 
Furious he said, and tow’rd the Grecian crew 
Seiz'd by the crest) the unhappy warrior drew ; 


Struggling he follow’d, while th’ embroider'’d thong, 
That ty’d his helmet, dragg’d the chief a 
; PE. 


Some hoisting levers, some the wheels prepare, 
And fasten tu the horses feet: the rest 


With cables haul along the unwieldy beast. 
Drynen. 


ia 

Two magnets are placed, one of them in the roof 
and the other iu the floor of Mahomet’s burying- 
place at Mecca, and pull the impostor’s iron coffin 
with such an equal attraction, that it hangs in the 
air between buth of them. AppIson,. 


Even children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown to share the good mau’s smile, 
GoLpsMITH. 


Clear'd as I thought, and fully fix’d at length 
To learn the cause, 1 tugg’d with ail my strength. 


Dry ven. 

In the moral application of the words 
we may be said to be drawn by anything 
which can act on the mind to bring us 
near to an object; we are dragged only 
by means of force; we pull a thing to- 
wards us by a direct effort. To haul, 
pluck, and tug are seldom used but in 
the physical application. 
Hither we sail’d, a voluntary throng, 
To avenge a private, not a public wrong ; 
What else to Troy the assembled nations draws, 


But thine—ungrateful! and thy brother's cause, 
Pork. 


Tis long since I for my celestial wife, 
Loath’d by the gods, have dragg’d a lingering life. 
Pops. 


Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 
Nor pull th’ unwilling vengeance on thy head. 


‘'DREAM, REVERIE. 


DREAM, in Dutch drom, &c. in the 
Celtic drem a sight, is connected with 
the Greek dpapa a fable, and the word 
roam, signifying to wauder, in Hebrew 
rom to be agitated. REVERIE, in 
French reverie, like the English rave, 
and the Latin rabies madness, signifies 
that which is wanderiag or incoherent, 

Dreams and reveries are alike op- 
posed to the reality, and have their 
origin in the imagination; buc the. 
former commonly passes in sleep, and 


‘the latter when awake: the dream may 


and does commonly arise when the 
imagination is in a sound state; the 
reverie is the fruit of a heated imagina- 
tion: dreams come. in the course ol. 
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nature; fevertes are the consequence 
of a peculiar ferment. | 7 
When the term dream is applied to 

the act of one that is awake, it admits 
of another distinction from reverte. 
They both designate what is confounded, 
but the dream is less extravagant than 
the reverie. Ambitious men please 
themselves with dreums of future great- 
ness ; enthusiasts debase the purity of 
the Christian religion by blending their 
own wild revertes with the doctrines of 
the Gospel. He who indulges himself 
in 4dle dreams lays up a store of disap- 
pointment for himself when he recovers 
his recollection, and finds that it is 
nothing but a dream: a love of singu- 
larity operating on an ardent mind will 
tuo often lead men to indulge in strange 
reverses. 

Gay’s friends persuaded him to seli his share of 
South-Sea stock, but he dreamed of diguity and 


splendur, and could not beur to obstruct his own 
fortune. JOHNSON. 


I continued to sit motionless with my eyes fixed 
upon the curtaia some moments after it fell. When 
I was roused from my reverie [ found myself almost 
alone, HAWKESW ORTR. 


DREGS, SEDIMENT, DROSS, SCUM, 
REFUSE. 


DREGS, like the German dreck dirt, 
signifies the dirty part which separates 
from a liquor. SEDIMENT, from 
sedeo to sit, signifies that which setiles 
at the bottom. DROSS is probably 
but a variation of dregs. SCUM, in 
the German schaum, signifies the same 
as foam or frothh REFUSE literally 
that which is refused or thrown away. 

All these terms designate the worth- 
less part of any body; but dregs is 
taken in a worse sense than sediment: 
for the dregs is that which is alto- 
gether of no value; but the sediment 
may sometimes fourm a necessary part 
of the body. The dregs are mostly a 
sediment in liquors, but many things 
are a sediment which are not dregs. 
After the dregs are taken away, there 
will frequently remain a sediment; the 
dregs are commonly the corrupt part 
which separates from compound liquids, 
as wine or beer; the sediment consists 
of the heavy particles which belong to 
all simple liquids, not excepting water 
itself. The dregs and sedement separate 
of themselves, but the scum and drvss 
are forced out by a process; the former 
from liquids, and the latter from solid 
bodies rendered liquid or otherwise. 
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Dross is applied to solid: bodies in the 
same sense as scum, being that which 
remains after the purifymg; as the 
drose of corn after thrashing and cleat. - 
ing. Refuse, as its derivation implies, 
is always said of that which is inten- 
tionally separated to be thrown away, 
and agrees with the furmer terms only 
inasmuch as they express what is 
worthless. With this distinction they 
are figuratively applied to moral objects. 

Epitomes of history are the corruptions and moths 
that have fretted and corroded many sonud and ex- 


cellent bodies of history and reduced them to base 
and unprofitable uregs. Bacon, 


For it is nut bare agitation, but the sediment at 
the bottom that troubles and deliles the water. 
Sours. 


For the composition too, I admit the Alg-rine 
community resemble that of France, being formed 
out of the very scum, scandal, disgrace, and pe-t of 
the rurkish Asia. Burks. 


Now cast your eyes around, while [ dissolve 

The mist aud film that mortal eyes involve: 

Purge from your sight the dross, and make you see 
The shape of each avenging deity. Drypsn. 


Next of his men and ships he makes review, — 

Draws out the be-t and ablest of the crew; 

Down with the falling stream the refuse run 

To raise with joyful news his drouping son. 
Darypxn, 


DULL, GLOOMY, SAD, DISMAL. 


DULL, in the low German dull, high 
German fol/ mad, Welsh dol, deel, 
foolish, &c., denotes properly a defect 
in the intellect. GLOOMY is con- 
nected with the German glomm, signi- 
fying the same as tarnished. SAD 
is probably connected with sedate and 
settled, signifying as much as sedate 
sorrow. DISMAL, compounded of dis 
and mal or mulus, signifies very evil. 

When applied to natural objects, dui/ 
and gloomy denote the want of necessary 
light or life: in this sense metals are 
more or less dull according as they are 
stained with dirt: the weather is either 
dull or gloomy in different degrees ; 
that is, dul/ when the sun is obscured 
by clouds, and gloomy when the atmo. 
sphere is darkened by fogs or thick 


clouds. Dismal denotes not merely the 


want of that which is necessary, but 
also the presence of that which is re- 
pugnant to the senses; as a glare of 


light or a sound may be dismal. A 


room is dull, gloomy, or dismai, accord- 
ing to circumstances: it is dud? if the 
usual quantity of light and sound be 
wanting ; it is gloomy if the darkness 
and stillness be very considerable ; it is 


dismal if it have only light. eneugh to 


show its wretchedness ; in this sense s 
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dungeun is a dismal abode. Sad is not 
applied so much to sensible as moral 
objects, in which sense the distressing 
events of human life, as the loss of a 
parent or a child, is justly denominated 
sad, | : 
While mau is a retainer to the elemeuts and a so- 
journer in the body, it must be content to submit its 


own qtickness and spirituality to the dulaess of its 
vehicle. Sours. 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumber’d, neay aly goddess, sing ! 

‘That wrath which huri'd to Plato's gioumy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. Popr. 


For nine long nights, through all the dusky air 
The pyre's thick flaming shot a dismal glare. Porx. 


Henry If. of France, by a splinter unhappily thrust 
foto his eye at a solemn justing, was sent out of the 
worli by.a sad but very accidental death. Sowrns. 

In regard to the frame of mind which 
is designated by these terms, it will be 
easily perceived from the above expla- 
nation. As slight circumstances pro- 
duce dulness, any change, however 
small, in the usual flow of spirits may 
be termed dui. Gloom weighs heavy 
on the mind, and gives a turn to the 
reflections and the imagination: de- 
sponding thoughts of futurity will spread 
a gloom over every other object. Sad 
indicates a wounded state of the heart; 
feelings of unmixed pain. 

A man 


So duti, so dead in lock, 80 woe-begone. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Neglect spreads gloominess upon their humour aud 
makes them grow sullen aud uncunversible. 
CouLni£k. 


Six brave companions from each <hip we lost, 
With sails outspread we fly the unequal strife, 
Sad for their loss, but joytul of our life. Priok. 


DURABLE, LASTING, PERMANENT. 


DURABLE is said of things that 
are intended to remain a shorter time 
than that which is LASTING: and 
PERMANENT expresses less than 
durable. Durable, from the Latin 
durus hard, respects the texture of 
bodies, and marks their capacity to hold 
out; dasting, from the verb to dust or 
the adjective Just, signifies to remain 
the Jast cr ‘longest, and is applicable 
only to that which is supposed of the 
longest duration. Permanent, from the 
Latin permaneo, signifies remaining to 
the end. | | 

Duruble is natwally said of material 
‘substances ; and lasteng of those which 
are spiritual; although in ordinary dis- 

. course sometimes they exchange offices: 
_wermanent applies more to the affairs of 
men. That which perishes quickly is 
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not durable: that which ceases quickly 
is not dasting ; that which is only for a 
time is not ‘permanent. Stone is more 
durable than iron, and iron than wood: 
in the feudal times animosities between 
families used to be lasting + a clerk has 
nt a permunent situation in an office. 
If writings be thus derable, and may pres from age 
to age, throngh the whole course of time, how careful 


shouid an author be of not committing any thing tu 
print that may corrupt posterivy. " AppIson. 


T must desire my fair readers to give a proper di- 
rection to their being admired ; in order to which they 
must endeavour to make themselves the objects uf a 
reasonable and Jasting admiration. ADDISON. 


Land comprehends all things in law of a perma. 
nent substantial nature. BLACKSTONE. 


DURABLE, CONSTANT. 


DURABILITY (v. Durable’ ‘ies in 
the thing. CONSTANCY (v. Con- 
stancy) lies-in the person. What is 
durable is so from its inherent pro- 
perty ; what is constant is so by th 
power of the mind. No durable con- 
nexions can be formed where avarice 
or lust prevails. 


Some states have suddenly emerged, and even in 
the depths of their calamity have laid the foundation 
of'a towering and derable greatness. Bork. 


Since we cannot promise ourselves constant health, 
let us endeavour at such a temper, as may be our 
best support in the decay of it. | STEELE. 


DURATION, TIME, 


IN the philosophical sense, according 
to Mr. Locke, TIME is that mode of 
DURATION which is formed in the 
mind by its own power of observing and 
measuring the passing objects. In the 
vulgar sense, in which duration is sy- 
nonymous with time, it stands for the 
time of duration, and is more particu- 
larly applicable to the objects which are 
said to last; ézme being employed in 
general for whatever passes in the 
world. 

Duration comprehends the beginning 
and end of any portiun of #me, that is 
the how long of a thing; i#me is em- 
ployed more frequently for the particular 
portion itself, namely, the ¢7me when: 
we mark the duration of a sound from 
the time of its commencement to the 
tame that it ceases; the durafgston of a 
prince's reign is an object of particular 
concern to his subjects if he be either 
very good or the reverse; the dime in 
which he reigns is marked by extraor- 
dinary events: the historian computes 
the duration of reigns and of events in 
order to determine the antiquity of a 
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nation; he fixes the exact t#me when 
each person begins to reign and when 
he dies, in order to determine the num- 
ber of years that each reigned. 

I think another probable conjecture (respecting 


the soul's immorta.ity) may be raised from our ap- 
petite to duration itself. STEELE. 


The time of the fool is long because he does not 
know what to do with it; that of the wise man, be- 
cause he distinguishes every moment of it with useful 
or amusing thoughts. ADDISON, 


DUTIFUL, OBEDIENT, RESPECTFUL. 


DUTIFUL signifies full of a sense 
of duty or full of what belongs to duty. 
OBEDIENT signifies ready to obey. 
RESPECTFUL signifies literally full 
of respect. 

The obedient and respectful are but 
modes of the duttful: we may be 
dutiful without being either obedient or 
respectful ; but we are so far duttful 
as we are either obedient or respectful. 
Duty denotes what is due from one 
being to another; it is independent of 
all circumstances: obedience and re- 
spect are relative duties depending upon 
the character and station of individuals: 
as we owe to no one so much as to our 
parents, we are said to be dutiful to no 
earthly being besides; and in order to 
deserve the name of dutiful, a child 
during the period of his childhood ought 
to make a parent's will to be his law, 
and at no future period ought that will 
ever to be an object of indifference: we 
may be obedient and respectful to others 
_ besides our parents, although to them 
obedience and respect are in the highest 
degree and in the first case due; yet 
servants are enjoined to be obedient to 
their masters, wives to their husbands, 
and subjects to their king. Respectful 
is aterm of still greater latitude than 
either, for as the characters of men as 
much as their stations demand respect, 
there is a respectful deportment due 
towards every superior. 

For one crue! parent we meet with a thousand un- 
dutiful children. : ADDISON, 


The obedience of children to their parents is the 
basis of all government, and set forth as the measure 
of that obedierce which we owe to those whom Pro- 
vide nee has placed over us. AppIson. 

Let your behaviour towards your superiors in 
dignity, age, learning, or any distinguished excel- 
lence, be full of respect and deference. 

‘Easy ory CHaTHA™. 


DUTY, OBLIGATION. 


DUTY, as we see in the preceding 


section, consists altogether of what is 
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right or due from one being to another. 
OBLIGATION, from the Latin odliga 
to bind. signifies the bond or necessity 
which lies in the thing. 

All duty depends upon moral obliga- 
tion which subsists between man and 
man, or man and his Maker; in this 
abstract sense, therefore, there can be 
no duty without a previous obligation, 
and where there is an ob/tgation it in- 
volves a duty; but in the vulgar accep- 
tation, duty is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations; obd- 
gaiton only to particular.circumstances 
or modes of action: we have duties to 
perform as parents and children, as 
husbands and wives, as rulers and sub- 
jects, as neighbours and citizens: the 
debtor is under an obligation to dis- 
charge adebt; and he who has promised 
is under an obligation to fulfil his 
promise: a conscientious man, there- 
fore, never loses sight of the obligations 
which he has at different times to dis- 
charge. The duty is not so peremptory 
as the obligation; the obligation is not 
so lasting as the duéy: our affections 
impel us to the discharge of duty ; in- 
terest or necessity impels us to the 
discharge of an obligation: it may 
therefore sometimes happen that the 
man whom a sense of duty cannot 
actuate to du that which is right, will 
not be able to withstand the obligation 
under which he has laid himself. 

The ways of Heav'n, judg’d by a private breast, 
Is often what's our private interest, 
And therefore those who would that will obey, 


Without their interest must their duty weigh. 
Drypsn 


No man can be under an vbligation to believe any 
thing, who hath not sufficient means whereby he may 
be assured that such a thing istrue. T1LLoTs0n. 


K. 


EAGER, EARNEST, SERIOUS. 


EAGER, v. Avidity. EARNEST 
most probably comes from the thing 
ernest, in Saxon thornest a pledge, or 
token of a person's real intentions, 
whence the word has been employed to 
qualify the state of any one's mind, as 
settled or fixed. SERIOUS, in Latin 
sertus or sine risu, signifies without 
laughter. | | | 

Lager is used to qualify the desires 
or passions; carnest to qualify the 
wishes or sentiments; the former has 
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either a physical or moral application, 

he latter altogether a mvu.a. applica- 
sion: a child is eager to get a plaything; 
a hungry person is eager to get food; a 
covetous man is eager to seize whatever 
comes within his grasp: a person is 
earnest in solicitation; ezrnest in ex- 
hortation ; earnest in devotion. Eager- 
ness is mostly faulty, it cannot be too 
-early restrained in children. 


With joy the ambitious youth his mother heard, 
And, eager tor the journey, soon prepar’d, 
DRYDEN, 
Whence this term is with particular 
propriety applied to brutes. 
The panting steeds impatient fury breathe, 
But snort and tremble at the gulf beneath ; 
Eager they view'd the prospect dark and deep, 
Vast was the leap, and heaulong hung tlie steep. 
Pore. 
Earnestness is always taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction’ of 
the mind, accompanied with the warmth 
of the heart in a good cause. 3 


Then even superior to ambition, we 
With earnest eye anticipate those scenes 


Of happiness and wonder. THOMsoN, 


A person is said to be earnest, or in 
earnest; a person or thing is said to be 
serious: the former characterizes the 
temper of the mind, the latter charac- 
terizes the object itself. In regard to 
persons, in which alone they are to be 
compared, earnest expresses more than 
serious ; the former is opposed to luke- 
warmness, the latter to unconcerned- 
ness: we are earnest as to our wishes 
or our persuasions; we are sertous as to 
our intentions: the earnestvess with 
which we address another depends upon 
the force of our conviction ; the serious- 
ness with which we address thein de- 
pends upon our sincerity, and the nature 
of the subject: the preacher earnestly 
exhorts his hearers to lay aside their 
sins; he sertously admonishes those 
who are guilty of irregularities. 

He which prayeth in due sort is thereby made the 
more attentive to hear, and he which heareth the 


more earnest to pray, for the time which we bestow 
as well in the one as the other. Hooker. 


It is hardly possible to sit down to the serious 
perusal of Virgil's works, but a man shall rise more 
disposed to virtue and goodness, WatsH. 


EARNEST, PLEDGE. 


In the proper sense, the EARNEST 
(vy. Eager) is given as a token of our 
being in earnest in the promise we have 
made; the PLEDGE, in all probability 
from plico to fold or implicate, signifies 
a security by which we are engaged to 
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indemnify for a loss. The _earnes has 
regard to the confidence inspired; the 
pledge has regard to the bond or tie 
produced : when a contract is only ver- 
bally formed, it is usual to give earnest ; 
whenever money is advanced, it is 
common to give a pledge. 

In the figurative application the terms 
bear the same analogy: a man of genius 
sometimes, though not always, gives an 
earnest in youth of. his future great- 
ness; children are the dearest pledges 
of affection between parents. 


Nature has wove into the human mind 

This anxious care for nimes we leave behind, 

T’ extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 

And give an earnest of a life to come. JENYNS. 


Fairest of stars last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day that crown’st the smiling morn, 

With thy bright circlet praise him in thy sphere. 
MILTON. 


EASE, QUIET, REST, REPOSE. 


EASE, like the French atsé glad. 
comes from the Armoric aez, Welsh 
hawz, Cornish hedh, Irish easgadh, 
Saxon aeth, all in the sense of ease or 
relief from any outward annoyance, with 
which is connected the Latin ofzum, in 
Italian agio leisure or exemption from 
labor, and the Greek yovyoc quiet. 
QUIET, in Latin quetus, probably 
from the Greek ceipat to lie down, signi- 
fies a lying posture. Whether the word 
REST comes from the Saxon rest, 
German rast, ruhe, &c. peace, or from 
the Latin vesto to stand still or make 
halt, it signifies properly cessation of 
motion. REPOSE comes from the 
Latin reposut, perfect of repono to place 
back, signifying the state of placing 
one’s self backward in an easy posture. 

The idea of a motionless state is 
common to all these terms: ease and 
quiet respect action on the body; rest 
and repose respect the actien of the 
body: we are easy-or quiet when freed 
from any external agency that is pain- 
ful; we have rest or repose when the 
body is no longer in motion. Ease 
denotes an exemption from any painful 
agency in general; gutet denotes an 
exemption from that in particular, which 
noise, disturbance, or the violence of 
others, may cause: we are easy, or at 
ease, when the body is in a posture 
agreeable to itself, or when no circum- 
jacent object presses unequally upon it; 
we are quzeé when there is an agreeable 
stillness around: our ease may be dis. 
turbed either by internal or externa! 
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causes; our guzet is most commonly 
disturbed by external objects. 


By this we ney view the two imposthumes that 
choke a kingdom’s welfare, ease aud iar 


But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 
With homebred plenty the rich owner bless, 
And rural) pleasures crown his happiness. Dryprn, 
Rest simply denotes the cessation of 
motion ; repose is that species of rest 
which is agreeable-after labour: we rest 
as circumstances require; in this sense, 
our Creator is said fo have rested from 
the work of creation: repose is a cir- 
cumstance of necessity ; the weary seek 
repose; there is no human being to 
whom it is not sometimes indispensable. 
We may rest in a standing posture; we 
can repose only in a lying position: the 
dove which Noah first sent out could 
not find rest for the sole of its foot; 
soldiers who are hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to 
take repose: the night is the time for 
rest ; the pillow is the place for repose. 


Great wits to madness surely are allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide: 
Else why should he, with wealth aud honours blest, 


hefuse his age the ueedful hours of rest. Dryoen. 
I all the livelong day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
From human vonverse, nor at slut of eve 
PuILirs, 


Enjoy repose. 
Rest may be as properly applied to 

things as to persons; vepose is figura- 

tively applied to things. 

The peaceful peasant to the wars is press ‘d, 

The fields lie fallow, in inglorions rest. Drroen, 


Nor can the tortur’d wave here find repose, 
But raving still amid the shaggy rocks, 
Now flashes o'er the scatter’d fragments. THomMsoNn. 


EASE, EASINESS, FACILITY 
LIGHTNESS. 


EASE (v. Ease) denotes either the 
abstract state of a person or quality of 
a thing; EASINESS, from easy, sig- 
nifying having ease, denotes simply an 
abstract quality which serves to charac- 
terize the thing ; a person enjoys ease, 
or he has an easiness of disposition. 


Ease is the utmost that can be hoped from a se- 
deutary and unactive haLit. JOHNSON. 
His yielding to them in one thing might happily 
put them in hope, that time would breed the like 


easiness of condescending further unto them. 
; Hooker. 


Ease is said of that which is borne, 
or that which is done; easiness and 
FACILITY, from the Latin facilis 
' easy, most commonly of that which is 
done; the former in application to the 
thing as before, the latter either to the 
person or th? thing’ we speak of the 


EASY. 


euseness of the task, but of a persons 
facility in doing it: we judge of the 
easiness of a thing by comparing it wita 
others more difficult; we judge of a 
person's facility by comparing him with 
others, who are less skilful. 

Nothing is more subject to mistake and disap- 


pointment than anticipated judgment, concerning 


the eastness or difficulty of any undertakiug. 
JOHNSON. 


Every one must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained by 
those to whom he never could have imparted his 
own JOHNSON. 


Ease and LIGHTNESS are both 
said of what is to be borne; the former 
in a general, the latter in a particular 
sense. Whatever presses in any form 
is noteasy; that which presses by excess 
of weight is not light: a coat may be 
easy from its make; it can be lighi 
only from its texture. A work is easy 
which requires no particular effort either 
of body or mind from any one performing 
it; a work is /ight as far as it requires 
no bodily effort, or not more than what 
the individual can easily make who has 
to perform it. | 

The service of God, in the solemn assembly of 


saints, is a work though easy, yet withal very 
weighty and of great respect. Hoorer. 


Well pleas‘d were all his friends, the task was light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. DaypeEn. 

The same distinction exists between 
their derivatives, to ease, fucilitate, and 
lighten ; to ease is to make easy or free 
from pain, as to ease a person of his 
labour; to facilitate is to render a thing 
more practicable or less difficult, as to 
Jacthitate a person's progress ; to lighten 
is to take off an excessive weight, as to 
lighten a person's burdens. 


With all my soul, he thus reply’d again, 
I’) spend my dearest blood, to euse thy pain. Porg. — 


It is material for any person who intends to carry 
into execution-such a pur as this (setting fire tu 
guupowder), that it should not be executed tuo svon, 
in order to faciitate the party’s escape. 

; Stare TRaus 


But strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden in our share of woe. Marron 


EASY, READY. 


EASY (v. Ease, Easiness) signifies 
here a freedom from obstruction in 
ourselves. READY, in German berezt, 
Latin paratus, signifies prepared. 

Easy marks the freedom of being 
done; ready the disposition or willing- 
ness to do; the,former refers mostly to 
the thing or the manner, the latter to 
the person; the thing is easy to be 
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done: the person is ready to do it: tt 1s 
eusy to make professions of friendship 
in the ardor of the moment; but every 


one is not ready to act up to them, 


when it interferes with his convenience 
or interest. As epithets, both are op- 
posed to difficult, but agreeably to the 
above explanation of the terms; the 
former denotes a freedom from such 
difficulties or.obstacles as lie in the na- 
ture of the thing itself: the latter an 
exemption from suchas lie in the temper 
and character of the person; hence we 
say a person is easy of access whose 
situation, rank, employments, or cir- 
cumstances, do not prevent him from 
admitting others to his presence; he is 
ready to hear when he himself throws 
no obstacles in the way, when he lends 
a willing ear to what is said. So like- 
wise a task is said to be eusy; a person's 
wit, or a person’s reply, to be ready. 

If to do, were as easy sto say what were good todo, 


chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces. SHAKSPEARE. 


The scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region and contracts his claws. 
DryveEn. 


EBULLITION, EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION, FERMENT.. 


TneEseE technical terms have a strong 
resemblance in their signifivation, but 
they are not strictly synonymous; they 
have strong characteristic differences. 
EBULLITION, from the Latin ebul- 
litio and ebuilio, compounded of e and 
bullio to boil forth, marks the commotion 
of a liquid acted upon by fire, and in 
chemistry it is said of two substances 
which, by penetrating each other, occa- 
sion bubbles to rise up. , EFFERVES- 
CENCE, from the Latin effervesceniia, 
and effervesco to grow het, marks the 
commotion which is excited in liquors 
by a combination of substances; such 
as of acids, which are mixed and com- 
mouly produce heat. FERMENT, or 
FERMENTATION, from the Latin 
fermentatio and fermentum or fervi- 
mentum, from fervev to grow hot, marks 
tne internal movement which is excited 
ina liquid of itself, by which its com- 
ponents undergo such a change or de- 
composition, as to furm a new body. 

Ebullition is a more violent action 
than effervescence; ferment and fer- 
mentafton are more gradual and per- 
manent than either. Water is exposed 
to ebuliition when acted upon by any 
powerful degree of external heat; iron 
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in aqua fortis occasions.an effervescence ; 
beer and wine undergo a ferment or 
Jermentation before they reach a state 
of perfection. These terms are applied 
figuratively to moral objects. The pas- 
sions are exposed to ebullitions; the 
heart and affections to effervescence 
when powerfully awakened by particular 
objects. The minds or spirits particularly 
of numbers may be in a ferment or fer- 
mentation. If the angry humors of an 
irascible temper be not restrained in 
early life, they but too frequently break 
forth in the most dreadful ebudlitions in 
maturer years; religious zeal, when not 
constrained by the sober exercise of 
judgment, and corrected by sound know- 
ledge, is an unhappy effervescence that 
injures the cause which it espouses, and 
often proves fatal to the individual by 
whom it is indulgéd: the ferment pro- 
duced by public measures may often en- 
danger the public peace. 

Milbourn, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it (Dry- 
den’s Virgil), but his outrages seem to be the ebu/li- 


tions of a mind agitated by stronger resentment than 
bad poetry can excite. JOHNSON. 


Dryden's was not one of the gentle bosoms; he 
hardiy conceived love but in its turbulent effervescence 
with some other desires. JOHNSON. 


The tumult of the world raises that eager fermen- 
tatiun of spirit which will ever be sending fuith the 
dangerous fumes of folly. BLAIR. 


ECCLESIASTIC, DIVINE, THEOLO- 
GIAN. 


An ECCLESIASTIC derives his 
title from the office which he bears in 
the ecclesia or church; a DIVINE and 
THEOLOGIAN from his pursuit after, 
or engagement in, devine or theological 
matters. An ecclestastic is eonnected 
with an episcopacy ; a divine or theolo- 
gian is unconnected with any form of 
church government. An _ ecclestastic 
need not in his own person perform any 
office, although he fills a station; a 
divine not only fills a station, but actu- 
ally performs the office of teaching; a 
theologzan neither fills any particulay 
station, nor discharges any specific duty, 
but merely follows the pursuit of study- 
ing theology. An ecclesiastic is not 
always a divine, nor a divine an eccle- 
stastic ; a divine is always more or less_ 
a theologian, but every theologian is 
not a divine. Among the Roman Ca- 
tholics all monks, and in the Church of 
England the various dignitaries who 
perform the episcopal functions, are 
‘entitled ecclesiastics. There are but few 
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denominations of Christians who have 
not appointed teachers who are called 
divines. Professors or writers on the- 
ology are peculiarly denominated éheo- 
logians. 


Cur old English monks seldom let uny of their 
kisys depart in peace. who had eudeaveured to di- 
mipish the power or wealth of which the « celesiastics 
were in those times possessed. ADDISON. 


Nor shall I dwell on our excellence in metaphy- 
sical speculatiuns; because, he that reads the works 
of our dio.rnes will easily discover i.ow far human 
saltilty has been able to penetrate, JoHxsoN. 


I looked on that sermon as the public declaration 
ofa map much connected with literary caballers, in- 
triguiny philosophers, aud political trevlogians. 

BuRKE. 


TO ECLIPSE, OBSCURE. 


ECLIPSE, in Greek exAeczrorc, comes 
from exAeurw to fail, signifying to cause 
a failure of light. OBSCURE, from 
the adjective obscure (v. Dark), signifies 
lo cause the intervention of a shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral 
application ecdipse is taken in a parti- 
cular and relative signification: obscure 
is used in a general sense. Heavenly 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention 
of other bodies between them and the 
beholder ; things are in general « dscured 
which are in any way rendered less 
striking or visible. To eclipse is there- 
fore a species of obscuring. that is 
always obscured which is eclipsed; but 
every thing is not eclipsed which is ob- 
scured. So, figuratively, real merit is 
eclipsed by the intervention of superior 
merit; it is often obscured by an un- 
gracious extericr in the possessor, or by 
his unfortunate circumstances, 


Sareasms may eclipse thine own, 


But caunot biur my lust revown. By TLeR. 


Among those who are the most richly endowed by 
nature and accomplished by thei: own industry, how 
few are there whose vir.ties are pot vbscured by the 
ignurance, prejudice, orenvy of their beholders. 

AbpDIson, 


ECONOMICAL, ECONOMY, vide p. 590. 
ECSTASY, RAPTURE, TRANSPORT. 


THERE is a strong resemblance in the 
meaning and application of these words. 
They all express an extraordinary ele- 
vation of the spirits, or an excessive 
tension of the mind. ECSTASY marks 
a passive state, from the Greek exsacic 
and eZisnyc to stand, or be out of oneself, 
out of one’s mind. RAPTURE from 
the Latin rapio, to seize or carry away ; 
and TRANSPORT from trans and 
porto to carry beyond oneself, rather 
designate an active state, a violent im-: 
pulse with which it hurries itself forward.” 


EDIFICE. 


Ecstasy and rapture are always ples- 
surable, or arise from pleasurab]¢ causes 
transport respects either pleasurable or 
painful feelings : Joy occasions ecsfaszes 
or raptures ; joy and anger have their 
transporis. An ecstasy benumbs the 
faculties ; it will take away the power 
of speech and often of thought; it is 
commonly occasioned by sudden and 
unexpected events: rapture, on the 
other hand, often invigorates the powers, 
and calls them into action ; it frequently 
arises from deep thought: the furmer is 
common to all persons of ardent feelings, 
but more particularly to children, igno- 
rant people, or to such as have not their 
feelings under control ; sapture, on the 
contrary, is applicable to persons with 
superior minds, and to circumstances 
of peculiar importance. Transports are 
sudden bursts of passion which, from 
their vehemence, may lead to intem- 
perate actions: a reprieve from the 
sentence of death will produce an ec- 
stasy or delight in the pardoned criminal. 
Religious contemplation is calculated 
to produce holy raptures in a mind 
strongly imbued with pious zeal: ii 
transports of rage men have committed 
enormities which have cost them bitter 
tears of repentance ever after: youth is 
the period in which ¢ransports of delight 
are mostly felt. 

What followed was all ecstasy and trance. 


Immortal pleasures round my swimming eyes did 
dance. . 


By swift deztees the love of uature works, 
Aud warms the busum, till at last subliai’d 
To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 


We feel the present Deity. Tomson 
Witness the neglect 

Of all familiar prospects, tho’ belield 

With transport once. AKEN>IDE, 


EDIFICE, STRUCTURE, FABRIC. 


EDIFICE, in Latin edtfictufn trom 
@dtfico or edes and facio to*make a 
house, signifies properly the house made. 
STRUCTURE, from the Latin struc- 
tura and s/ruo to raise, signifies the 
raising a thing, or the thing raised. 
FABRIC, from the Latin faérico, sig- 
nifies either the act of fabricuting or 
the thing fabricated. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always 
applied to a building; structure and 
Jabric are either employed as abstract 
actions, or the results and fruits of 
actions: in the former case they are 
applied to many objects besides builc 
ings; structure referring to the act of 
raising or setting up together; /udric 
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to that of framing or contriving. As 
edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re- 
quires no modification, since it conveys 
of itself the idea of something superior : 
the word structure must always be 
qualified; it is employed only to desig- 
nate the mode of action > /fa6ric is itself 
a species of epithet, it designates the 
object as something contrived by the 
power of art or by design. Ldvfices 
dedicated to the service of religion have 
in all ages been held sacred: it is the 
business of the architect to estimate the 
merits or demerits of any structure: 
when we take a survey of the vast 
Jabric of the universe, the mind becomes 
bewildered with contemplating the in- 
finite power of its Divine author. 

The levellers only pervert the natural order of 


things; they load the edifice of society, by setting up 
in the air what the solidity of the structure requires 


tu be on the ground. Burke, 
By destiny compell‘d, and in despair, 

The Greeks prew weary of the tedious war, 

And, by Minerva’s aid, a fulric reard. Drypven. 


When employed in the abstract sense 
of actions, structure is limited to objects 
of magnitude, or such as consist of com- 
plicated parts; fabric is extended to 
every thing in which art or contrivance 
ig requisite ; hence we may speak of the 
structure of vessels, and the fubric of 
cloth, iron ware, or the fudric of states, 
the universe, &c. 

In the whole structure and constitution of things, 


God hath shown himself to be favourable to virtue, 
and inimical to vice and guilt. Bialik. 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great ylobe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless febric of a vision, + 

Leave not a wreck behind, SHAKSPEARE. 


EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION, 
BREEDING. 


INSTRUCTION and BREEDING 
are*to EDUCATION as parts to a 
whole: instruction respects the com- 
munication of knowledge, and breeding 
respects the manners or outward con- 
duct ; but education comprehends not 
only both these, but the formation of 
the mind, the regulation of the heart, 
and the establishment of the principles : 
good insiruciton makes one wiser; 
.good breeding makes one more polished 
and agreeable: guod education makes 
one really good. A want of educaizon 
will always be to the injury if not to the 
ruin of the sufferer: a want of enstruc- 
tion is of more or less inconvenience, 
necording to circumstances: a want of 
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breeding only unfits a man for the so- 
ciety of the cultivated. Hducation be- 
longs to the period of childhood and 
youth; ¢nstruction may be given at 
different ages; good-breeding is best 
learnt in the early part of life. 

A mother tells her infant that two and two make 
four. tie child remembers the proposition, and is able 
to count four for all the purposes of life, till the 
course of his education brings him among philoso- 
phers, who fright him from his former knowledge, by 
telling him that four is a certain aggregate of units. 

JOHNSON. 


To illustrate one thing by its resemblance to an- 
other, has been always the must popular and effica- 
cious art of instraction. JOHNSON. 


My breeding abroad hath shown me more of the 
world than yours has done. WENTWORTH. 


TO EFFECT, PRODUCE, PERFORM. 


THE two latter are in reality included 
in the former; what is effected is both 
produced and performed; but what is 
produced or performed is not always 
effected. To EFFECT, in Latin ef- 
Jectus, participle of efficto, compounded 
of e and fucto, signifies to make out 
anything. To PRODUCE, from the 
Latin produco, signifies literally to draw 
forth, To PERFORM, compounded 
of per and form, signifies to form 
thoroughly or earry through. 

To produce signifies to bring some- 
thing forth or into existence; to per- 
Jorm to do something to the end: to 
effect is to produce au effect by pexform- 
img * whatever is effected is the conse- 
quence of a specific design; it always 
requires, therefore, a ratiunal agent to 
effect > what is produced may follow in- 
cidentally, or arise from the action of an 
irrational agent or an inanimate object ; 
what is performed is done by specific 
efforts; it is, therefore, like effect, the 
consequence of design, and requires a 
rational avent. To effect respects both 
the end and the means by which it is 
brought about; to produce respects the 
end only; to perform the means only. 
No person ought to calculate on effeet- 
ing a refcrmation in the morals of men, 
without the aid of religion ; changes both 
in individuals and communities are often 
produced by trifles, 

The united powers of hell were juined together for 


the destruction of mankind, wiich they effected iv 
part. ADDISON 


Though prudence docs in a great measure pre 
duce ovr good or ill fortune, there are many untore 
seen occurrences which pervert the finest schemes 
that can be laid by human wisdom. ADvis0N. 


Where there is a power to perform, God does nor 
aecept the wil, Soure | 


EFFECTIVE. 


To effect is said of that which ema- 
nates from the mind of the agent him- 
self; to perform, of that which is 
marked out by rule, or prescribed by 
anvther. We effect a purpose; we per- 
form a part, a duty, or office. A true 
Christian is always happy when he can 
effect a reconciliation between parties 
who are at variance: it is a laudable 
ambition to strive to perform one's part 
creditably in society. 

He (God) did it, after our forefathers were re- 
duced to extremities, aud had tired themselves by 
Various attempts to bring this great end about, and 


had been baffied in all of them, and lad sat down at 
last in despair of effecting it, ATTERBURY. 


Some men tre brave in battle who are weak in 
council, which daily experience sets before our eyes; 
others deliberate wisely, but are weak in the per- 
furuing part, DrybDeEn. 
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EFFECTIVE, EFFICIENT, EFFEC- 
TUAL, EFFICACIOUS. 


EFFECTIVE signifies capable of 
effecting ; EFFICIENT signifies lite- 
rally effecting; EFFECTUAL and 
EFFICACIOUS signify having the 
effect, or possessing the power to effect. 
effective and efficient are used only in 
regard to physical objects: an army or 
a revenue is effecttve that can be em- 
ployed to effect any object: a cause is 
eficient that is adequate to produce an 


effect. 


I should suspend my congratulations on the new 
liberties of France, until 1 was informed how it had 
been combined with government, with the discipline 
of the armies, and the collection of an effective re- 


venue, BURKE. 
No searcher has yet found the efficient cause of 
sleep. JOHNSON. 


Effectual and efficacious are said of 
operations and intellectual] objects: an 
end or result is effectual; the means 
are efficacious : a remedy or cure is ef- 
fectual that is in reality effected; a 
medicine is effcactous that effects a 
cure. No effectual stop can be put to 
the vices of the lower orders, while they 
have a vicious example from their su- 
periors: a seasonable exercise of se- 
verity on an offender is often very effica- 
cious in quelling a spirit of insubordi- 
nation. When a thing is not found 
effectual, it is requisite to have recourse 
to farther measures; that which has 
been proved to be ineficactous should 
never be adopted. ; 

Nothing so effectually deadens the taste of the 
sublime, aa that which is light and radiant. Burxe. 


He who labours to lessen the dignity of human 
nature, destroys many efficactons mutives for prac- 
ising Worthy actions. ‘Wagron. 


ELIGIBLE. 


EFFUSION, EJACULATION, © 


EFFUSION signifies the thing pour. 
ed out, and EJACULATION the thing 
ejaculated or thrown out, both indi- 
cating a species of verbal expression ; 
the former either by utterance or in 
writing; the latter only by utterance. 
The effusion is not so vehement or sud- 
den as the ejuculation ; the ejaculation 
is not so ample or diffuse as the effusion ; 
effusion is seldom taken in a good sense ; 
eyaculation rarely otherwise. An ef-— 
Jusion commonly flows from a heated 
imagination uncorrected by the judg- 
ment: it is, therefore, in general not 
only incoherent, but extravagant and 
senseless; an ejaculation is produced 
by the warmth of the moment, but never 
without reference to some particular 
circumstance. Enthusiasts are full of 
extravagant effusions ; contrite sinners 
will often express their penitence in 
pious ejaculutzons. 

Braiu-sick opinionators please themselves in no 


thing but the ostentation of their own extemporary 
effustons. Sours. 


All which prayers of our Saviour’s and others of 
like brevity are properly such as we call ejacula- 
tions. ° Sourn. 


ELDERLY, AGED, OLD. 


TueEseE three words rise by gradation , 
in their sense; AGED denotes a greater 
degree of age than ELDERLY: and 
OLD still more than either. The ed- 
derly man has passed the meridian of 
life; the aged man is fast approaching 
the term of our existence; the o/d man 
has already reached this term, or has 
exceeded it. In conformity, however, 
to the vulgar prepossession against age 
and its concomitant infirmities, the term 
elderly or aged is always more respect- 
ful than ol. which latter word is often 
used by way of reproach, and can seldom 
be used free from such an association, 
unless qualified by an epithet of praise, 
as: good or venerable. | 


I have a race of orderly, elderly, persons of both 
sexes, at my command. Swirr. 


A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 
Such as no mote these aged eyes shall view. Pere. 


The field of combat fits the young and bold, 
The solemn council best becomes the old. Porx. 


ELIGIBLE, PREFERABLE. 


ELIGIBLE, or fit to be elected, and. 
PREFERABLE, fit to be preferred, 
serve as epithets in the sense of chuose 


ELOCUTION. 


and prefer (v. To choose, prefer) ; what 
is eligible is desirable in itself, what is 
preferuble is more desirable than an- 
other. There may be many edigtble 
situations out of wh.ch perhaps there is 
but one preferable, Of persons, how- 
ever, we say rather that they are edtgtble 
to an office than preferable. 

The middle condition is the most eligible to the 


man who would improve himself in virtue. 
ADDISON. 


The saying of Plato is, that labour is preferable 
to idieness as brightness.to rust! Huaues. 


ELOCUTION, ELOQUENCE, ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 


ELOCUTION and ELOQUENCE 
are derived from the same Latin verb, 
eloquor to speak out. ORATORY, 
from ore to implore, signifies the art of 
making a set speech. 

Elocution consists in the manner of 
delivery ; eloquence in the matter that 
is delivered. We employ elocution in 
repeating the words of another; we em- 

loy eloquence to express our own 
thoughts and feelings. Elocution is 
requisite for an actor; eloquence for a 
speaker. 
Soft elocution does thy style renown, 
And the sweet accents of the peaceful gown, 


Gentle or sharp according to thy choice 


To laugh at follies or to lash at vice. DRYDEN. 


He was long much admired fcr his eloquence. 
BuRNET. 
Eioquence lies in the person: it is a 
natural gift: oratory lies in the mode of 
expression ; it isan acquired art. RHE- 
TORIC, from few to speak, is properly 
the theory of that art of which oratory 
is the practice. But the term rhetoric 
may be sometimes employed in an im- 
proper sense for the display of oratory 
or scientific speaking. Eloquence speaks 
one’s own feelings; it comes from the 
heart, and speaks to the heart : oratory 
is an imitative art; it describes what is 
felt by another. Rhetoric is either in 
the technical sense the science of ora- 
tory, or oratory reduced to rule, or in 
the vulgar acceptation it is the affecta- 
tion of oratory. 


As harsh and irregular sounds are not harmony, 
so neither is banging a cushion oratory. Swirt. 


Be but a person in credit with the multitude, he 
shall be able to make popular rambling stuff pass 
for high rheturic and moving preaching. Souru. 


_ Eloquence often consists in a look or 
an action; oratory must always be ac- 
companied with language. There is a 
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dumb eloquence which is not denied > 
even to the brutes, and which speaks 
more than al) the studied graces of 
speech and action employed by the 
orator. a 
Some other poets knew the art of speaking well 


but Virgil, bevond this, knew the admirable secret of 
being eloguently silent. Wats 


TO EMBARRASS, PERPLEX, EN- 
TANGLE. 


EMBARRASS (v. Difficulty) re- 
spects a person’s manners or circum- 
stances; PERPLEX (v. To distress), 
his views and conduct; ENTANGLE 
(v. To disengage) is said of particular 
circumstances, Embarrassments de- 
pend altogether on ourselves: the want 
of prudence and presence of mind is 
the common cause; perplexities de- 
pend on extraneous circumstances as 
well as ourselves; extensive dealings 
with others are mostly attended with per- 
plexities ; entanglements arise mostly 
from the evil designs of others. That 
embarrasses which interrupts the even 
course or progress of one’s actions: that 
perplexes which interferes with one’s 
decisions: that entangles which binds a 
person in his actions. Pecuniary diffi- 
culties embarrass, or contending feel- 
ings produce embarrassment ; contrary 
counsels or interests perplex ; the arti- 
fices of cunning entangle. Steadiness 
of mind prevents embarrassment in the 
outward behaviour. Firmness of cha- 
racter is requisite in the midst of per- 
plexities ; caution must be employed to 
guard against entanglemenis. 


Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote, 
that however he embarrasses him with absurd dis- - 
tresses, he gives him so much sense and virtue as 
may preserve our esteem. JOHNBON. 


It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and com- 
posure of the present time, to image the tumult of 
absurdity and clamour of contradiction which per- 
plezed doctrine, disordered practice, and disturbed 
both public and private quiet in the time of the re- 
bellion. JoHNSON. 


I presume you do not entangle yourself in the 
particular controversies between the Romauists and 
ane CLARENDON. 


EMBRYO, FETUS. 


EMBRYO, in French embryon, 
Greek exBpvoy, from Bpovw to germi- 
nate, signifies the thing germinated. 
FCETUS, in French fetus, Latin fetus, 
from jfoveo to cherish, signifies the 
thing cherished, both words referring to 
what is formed in the womb of the 
mother; but embryo properly imolies 
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the first fruit of conception, and the 
‘fetus that which is arrived to a ma- 
turity of formation. Anatomists tell 


us that the embryo in the human sub- 


ject assumes the character of the-fatus 
about the forty- second day after concep- 
tion. | 
Fetus is applicable only in its proper 
sense to animated beings: embryo has a 
figurative application to plants and 
fruits when they remain in a confused 
and imperfect state, and also a moral 
application to plans, or whatever is 
roughly conceived in the mind. 
. ‘The thievish jay 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 


Thy yet close-folded Iutitude of boughs 
And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp. Cowrer, 


EMISSARY, SPY. 
EMISSARY, in Latin emtssarius, 


from emitio to send forth, signifies one 
sentout. SPY, in French espton, from 
the Latin specto to look into or look 
about, signifies one who searches. 

Both these words designate a person 
sent out by a body on some public con- 
cern among their enemies; but they differ 
10 their office according to the etymo- 
logy of the words. The emissary is by 
distinction sent forth ; he is sent so as to 
mix with the people to whom he goes, 
to be in al: places, and to associate with 
every one individually as may serve his 
purpose ; the spy, on the other hand, 
takes his station wherever he can best 
perceive what is passing ; he keeps him- 
self at a Gistance from all but such as 
may particularly aid him in the object 
of his search. Although the offices of 
emissury and spy are neither of them 
honorable, yet that of the former is more 
disgraceful than that of the latter. The 
emissary is generally employed by those 
who have some illegitimate object to 
pursue; spies, on the other hand, are 
employed by all regular governments 
in a time of warfare. ‘Nations that are 
at war scmetimes send emissaries into 
the states of the enemy to excite civil 
commotivuns. At Sparta, the trade of a 
spy was not so vile as it has been gene- 
-Yally esteemed; it was. considered as a 
-self-devotion for the public good, and 
formed a part of their education. of 
‘The Jesuits send over cmissaries with instractions 
te persouate themselves mesabuge of the several sects 
amongus. = 0 Swarr, 
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—_ painful, is that it is eee as the cmissary 


of the king of terrors. 


These wretched spies of wit must then confess 
They take more pains to please themselves soe less. 
| DEN 


TO EMIT, EXHALE, EVAPORATE... 


EMIT, from the Latin emitfo, ex- 
resses properly the act of sending out: 
XHALE, from halitus the breath, and 

EVAPORATE, from vapor, vapor or 
steam, are both modes of emitting. 

Emit is used to express a more po- 

sitive effort to send out; exhale and 
evaporate designate the natural and 
progressive process of things: volca- 
noes emit fire and flames; the earth 
exhaies the damps, or flowers exhale 
perfumes; liquids evaporate. Animals 
par aire by an act of volition; things 
exhale or evaporate by an external ac- 
tion upon them ; they exhale that which 
is foreign to them; they evaporate that 
which constitutes a part of their sub- 
stance. The pole-cat is reported to 
emit such a stench from itself when 
pursued, as to keep its pursuers at a 
distance from itself: bogs and fens ea- 
hale their moisture when acted upon by 
the heat: water evaporates by means of 
steam when put intoa state of ebullition. 
Full in the blazing sun great Hector shin'd 

Like Mars commission’d to confound mankind; 

His nodding helm emits a streamy ray, 


His piercing eyes through all the battle stray. 
Porg. 

Here paus’d a moment, while the genfle gale 

Convey'd that freshness the cool seas ezhale. Porx. 


After allowing the first fumes and heat of their 
zeal to evapurate, she (Elizabeth) called into her 
presetice a certain number of each house. 

KopEeRTson. 


EMPIRE, KINGDOM. 


ALTHOUGH these two words obviously 
refer to two species of states, where the 
princes assume the title of either em- 
peror or king, yet the difference be- 


tween them is not limited to this dis- 


tinction. 


The word EMPIRE carries with it: 


the idea of a state that is vast. and com- 
ee of many different people; that of 

INGDOM marks a state more limited 
in extent, and united in its compo- 
sition. In Aingdoms there isa uni- 
formity of fundamental laws; the dif- 
ference in regard to particular laws or 
modes of jurisprudence being merely 


variations from custom, which do not. 
affect the unity of political administra. 
tion.- From this uniformity, indeed, in 


Buiiks, . 


the functions of government, we may 
trace the origin of the words king and 
kingdom : since there is but one prince 
or sovereign ruler, although there may 
be many employed in the administra- 
tion. . 
part is sometimes governed by funda- 
mental laws, very different from those 
by which another part of the same em- 
ptre is governed; which diversity de- 
stroys the unity of government, and 
makes the union of the state to consist 
in the submission of certain chiefs to the 
commands of a superior general or chief. 
From this very right of commanding, 
then, it is evident that the words em- 
‘pire and emperor derive their origin ; 
and hence it is that there may be many 
princes or sovereigns, and kingdoms, in 
the same empire. Rome, therefore, 
was first a kingdom, while it was formed 
of only one people: it acquired the name 
of empire as soon as other nations were 
brought into subjection to it, and be- 
came members of it; not by losing their 
distinctive character as nations, but by 
submitting themselves to the supreme 
command of their conquerors. For the 
same reason the German emptre was so 
denominated, because it consisted of 
sevetal states independent of each other, 
yet all subject to one ruler or empcror ; 
so likewise the Russian empire, the Ot- 
toman empire, and the Mogul empire, 
which are composed of different nations : 
and, on the other hand, the Aingdom of 
Spain, of Portugal, of France, and of 
England, all of which, thoagh divided 
into different provinces, were, never- 
theless, one people, having but one 
ruler. While France, hgwever, in- 
cluded many distinct countries within 
its jurisdiction, it properly assumed the 
name of an empire; and England, 
having by a legislative act united to 
itself a country distinct both in its laws 
and customs, has likewise, with equal 
propriety, been denominated the British 
empire. 

We have a great empire to rulc, composed of a 
vastness of heterogencous governments, all more or 
less free and popular in their forms, all to be kept 


in pence, avd to be held in subordination to this 
country, ‘ HuRME. 


Ta the vast fabric of kingdums and common- 
weulths, it is in the power of kings and rulers to 
extend and enlarge the bounds ofempire. Bacon. 
EMPIRE, REIGN, DOMINION. 


Iw the preceding article EMPIRE 
: hes heen -eonsidered as & species of state : 


ith empires itis different : one. 
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in the present -case it conveys the idea 
of power, or an exercise of sovereignty. 
In this sense it is allied to the word 
REIGN, which, from the verb to reign, 
signifies the act of retgning ; and to the 
word DOMINION, which, from the 
Latin dominus a lord, signifies either 
the power or the exercise of the power 
of a lord. Soa 
As empire signifies command, or the 
power exercised in commanding, it pro- 
perly refers to the country or people 
commanded ; and as reign signifies the 
act of reigning, it refers to the indi- 
vidual who reigns. If we speak of an 
extended empire, it has regard to the 
space over which it extends; if of an 
extended reign, it has regard either to 
the country reigned over, or to the 
length of time that a prince reigns. 
In thisex pediiion, ha( Xerxes) led an army ofabout 

two mi:lions to be slaughtered, in the same place 
where his predecessors had, by a similar madness, 


cousumed the flower of so many kingdoms and 
wasted the force of so extensivé an empire. BurKe. 


Why boast we, Glancus, our extended reiga, 

Where Xanthus’ streams enrich the Lycian plain. 
Pore. 
From this distinction of the terms, 
the epithets vast, united, dismemberized, 
and the like, are most appropriately 
applied to empire ; the epithets peaceful, 
warlike, glorious, prosperous, and the 
like, to reign. Empire and reign are 
properly applied to civil government or 
the exercise of regular power ; dominion 
signifies either the act of ruling by a 
sovereign or a private individual, or the 
power exercised in ruling, which may 
either be regular or irregular; a sove- 
reign may have dominion over many 
nations by force of arms; he holds his 

reign by force of law. 

The sage historic muse : 
Should next conduct us through the deeps of time, — 
Show us how empire grew, declin’d, and fell. an 
THOMSON, | 
He who, like a father, held his reign, | 
So soon furgot, was wise and just in vain, Pops. 


They affected no uncontrollable duminton or abso- 
lute sway, but preferred the good of their people, for 
whuse protectiun they knew and acknowledged - 
themselves to have been advanced, oefore any am- 
bitious designs of their own. ss Perrer. 

If emptre and retgn be extended in 
their application to other objects, it is. 
figurative ; tus a female may be said 
to hold her emptre among her admirers. 
or fashions may be said to have their 
reign. Dominion may be applied in- 
the proper sense to the power which 
man exercises over the brutes or inani-. 
mate objects, and figuratively to the. 


power of the passions. - 


$16 -EMPTY 
Let great Achilles, to the gods reeign’d, — 
To reason yield the expire of bis mind. 

- The frigid zone, 
Where for relentless months continual night _ 
Holds o'er the glitteying waste her starry reign. 


Porsg. 


THOMSON, 


B timely caution those desires may be repressed 
to which indulgence woald give absolute gp nceand 
oo a OHNSON 


TO EMPLOY, USE 


EMPLOY, from the Latin implico, 


signifies to implicate, or apply for any 
special purpose. USE, from the Latin 
usus and tor, signifies to enjoy or 
derive benefit from. 

Employ expresses less than use ; it is 
in fact a species of partial using: we 
always employ when we use ; but we do 
not always use when we employ. We 
employ whatever we take into our ser- 
vice, or make subservient to our con- 
venience for a time; we use whatever 
we entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person 
may, in its turn, be employed by an- 
other, or at different times be employed 
by the same person: but what is used is 
frequently consumed or rendered unfit 
for a similar wse. What we employ 
may frequently belong to another; but 
what one uses is ar to be his ex- 
clusive property. On this ground we 
may speak of employing persons as well 
as things; but we speak of using 
things only, and not persons, except in 
the most degrading sense. Persons, 
time, strength, and power, are employ- 
ed ; houses, furniture, and all materials, 
of which either necessities or conve- 
niences are composed, are used. Itisa 
part of wisdom to employ well the short 
portion of time which is allotted to us 
in this sublunary state, and to use the 
things of this world so as not to abuse 
them. No one is exculpated from the 
guilt of an immoral action, by suffering 
nimself to be employed as an instru- 
ment to serve the purposes of another: 
we ought to use our utmost endeavours 
to abstain from all connexion with such 
as wish to implicate u8 in their guilty 
practices. = 
Thou, Godlike Hector! all thy foree employ; 
Assemble all th’ united bands ut Troy. - Pops. 
pei eben wie eres eo 
Thea suck'd the blood, and aov’seign balm infus’d, 
Which Chiron gave, aud Asculapius us'd. = PoPx. 


__ EMPTY, VACANT, VOID, DEVOID. 
1a EMPTY ,-in Sakon aemit, from, aem- 


_ tian to be iille. or-vacwat, has the same 


ENCOMIUM. 


original meaning as VACANT, in the 
Latin vacans, from the Hebrew  bekak 
to empty. VOID and DEVOID, in 
Latin viduus, and Greek idtog, signifies 
solitary or bereft, => Rone 
Empty is the term in most general 
use ; vacant, votd, and devotd are em- 
ployed in particular cases: empty and 
vacant have either a proper or an im- 
proper application ; void or devoid only 
a moral acceptation. Hmpty, in the 
natural sense, marks an absence of that. 


‘which is substantial, or adapted for 


filling ; vacant designates or marks the 
absence of that which should occupy or 
make use of a thing. That which is 
hollow may be empty; that which re- 
spects an even space may be vacant. 
A house is empty which has no inha- 
bitants ; a seat is vacant which is with- 
out an occupant: a room is empty which 
is without furniture ; @ space on paper 
is vacant which is free from writing. 

I look upon an able statesman out of business like 
a huge whale that wili endeavour to overturn 


ship unless he has an empty cask to play with. 
TATLER, 


The astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest 

By the hard hand of unreleuting clowns 

Robb’d. THOMSON. 
In their figurative application empty. 

and vacant have a simular analogy : the 

empty is opposed to that which is sub- 

stantial; the vacant to that which is or 

ought to be occupied; a dream is said 

to be empty, or a title empty ; a stare is 

said to be vacant, or an hour vacant. 

To honor Thetis’ son he bends his care 

And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war; 


Then bids an empty phautom rise to sight, 
Aud thus-commands the vision of the night. Porz. 


An inquisitive man is a creature naturally very 
vacant of thought in itself, and therefore forced to 
apply itself to fureigu assistance, STESLE. 


_Votd or devoid are used in the same 
sense as vacant, as qualifying epithets, 
but not prefixed as adjectives, and. 
always followed by some object; thus 
we speak of acreature as vord of reason, 
and of an individual as devotd of com- 
mon sense. : 


My next desire is, void of care and strife, _ 
‘To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life. . Dayoan. 


We Tyrians are not so devwwid ofsense, 
Nor so remote from Pheebus’ influence, Duynxsx. 


_ ENCOMIUM, EULOGY, PANEGYRIC. | 
ENCOMIUM, in Greek eycapiy, 


. signified a-set form of verses, used for 
‘the purposes of praise. EULOGY, in 
Greek evdoyia from ev and doyog, signi. 


ENCOURAGE. 


fies, literally, speaking well of any one. 

PANEGYRIC, in Greek zaynyupwor, 
from wag the whole, and ayopa an as- 
sembly, signifies that which is spoken 
before an assembly, a solemn oration. 

. The idea of ‘praise is common to all 
these terms; but the first seems more 
properly applied to the thing, or the 
unconscious object ;.the second to per- 
sons in general, their characters and 
‘actions ; the third to the person of some 
particular individual: thus we bestow 
encomums upon any work of art, or pro- 
duction of genius, without reference to 
the performer; we bestow eulogtes on 
the exploits of a hero, who is of another 
age or country; but we write pane- 





gyrics either in a direct address, or in. 


direct reference to the person who is 
panegyrized: the encomium is produced 
by merit, real or supposed ; the eulogy 
may spring from admiration of the per- 
son eulogized; the panegyric may be 
mere flattery, resulting from servile 
dependence: great encomiums have 
been paid by all persons to the consti- 
tution of England ; our naval and mili- 
tary heroes have received the eulogies 
of many besides their own countrymen ; 
authors of no mean reputation have 
condescended to deal out their pane- 
gyrics pretty freely, in dedications to 
their patrons. 

Our lawyers are, with justice, copious in their en- 
comiums on the common law. DLACKSTONE. 


Sallust would say of Cato, “That he had rather 
be than appear guod:’’ but indeed this eulugium rose 


no higher than to an inoTensiveness. STEELE. 
On me, when dunces are satiric, 
I take it for a panegyric, f Swirt. 


& 
TO ENCOURAGE, ANIMATE, INCITE, 
IMPEL, URGE, STIMULATE, INSTI- 
GATE. | 


-ENCOURAGE, v. To cheer. ANI-: 


MATE, v. Toantmaie. INCITE, from 
the Latin cito, and the Hebrew sai, to 
stir up, signifies to put into motion to- 
wards an object. IMPEL, v. To ac- 
_tuate. URGE, in .Latin urgeo, comes 
from.the Greek ovpyew to set to work. 
STIMULATE, from the Latin stimulus 
a spur or goad, and INSTIGATE, from 
the Latin stigo, and Greek <2, signify 
literally to.goad. The idea of actuating, 
or calling into action, is common to 
these terms, which vary in the circum- 


gopiaeeddead action. 


- odiacour miacts asa. persuasive : 
anvmale aa an tmpelling or enlivening 
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cause: those who are weak require to be 
encouraged ; those who are strong’ be- 
come stronger by being animated: the 
former require to have their difficulties 
removed, their powers renovated, their 
doubts and fears dispelled; the latter 
may have their hopes increased, their 
prospects brightened, and their powers 
invigorated; we are encouraged not to 
give up or slacken in our exertions; we 
are animated to increase our efforts : the 
sinner is encouraged by offers of par- 
don, through the merits of a Redeemer, 
to turn from his sinful ways ; the Chris- 
tian is animated, by the prospect of a 
blissful eternity, to go on from perfec- 
tion to perfection. | | 


Every mau encourages the practice of that vice 
which he commits in appearance, though he avoids 
it in fact, HawkEESWoRTH, 


He that prosecutes a lawful purpose by lawful 
means, acis always with the approbation of his own 
reason; he is animated through the course of his 
endeavours by an expectation which he knows to be 
just. JOHNSON, 


- What encourages and animate’ acts 
‘by the finer feelings of our nature; 
what incifes acts through the medium 
of our desires: we are encouraged hy 
kindness ; we are animated by the hope 
of reward: we are incited by the desire 
of distinction. 

He wonld have women follow the camp, to be the 


spectators and encouragers of noble actions. 
Burron. 


While a rightful claim to pleasure or to affluence 
must be procured either by slow industry or uncer- 
tain hazard, there will always be multitudes whom 
cuwardice or impatience incite to more safe and 
speedy methods of getting wealth. JOHNSON. 


What impels, urges, sttmulates, and 
instigates, acts forcibly, be the cause 
internal or external: we are tmpelied 
and stimulated mostly by what is inter- 
nal; we are urged and instigated by 
both the internal and external, but pgr- 
ticularly the latter: we are tmpelled by 
motives ; we are stzmulated by appetites | 
and passions; we are urged and tnsts- 
gated by the representations of others: 
a benevolent man is impelled by mo- 
tives of humanity to relieve the wretched ; 
an ardent mind is sttmulated by am-. 
bition to great efforts ; we are urged by 


entreaties to. spare those who are inour 


power ; one is instigated by malicious 
representations to take. revenge on a 
supposed enemy. | ie See, oe 
So Myrtha's mind, inpelfd on either side, = 
Takes every bent, but cannot long abide. Dayvrx | 
‘The magistrate cannot urge obedience upon such - 


yp tent grounds as the minister <- - 
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For every want that stirmulutes the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest. 
OV ge 8 |. GoLpsMIrH. 

We may be impelled and urged 
though not properly stimulated or in- 
stigated by circumstances; in this case 
the two former differ only in the degree 
of force. in the tmpelling cause: less 
constraint is laid on the will when we 
are tmpelied than when we are urged, 
which leaves no alternative or choice: 
a monarch is sonretimes 2mpelled by the 
state of the nation to make a peace less 
advantageous than he would otherwise 
do; he is urged by his desperate con- 
- dition to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the enemy: a man is :mpelled by the 
mere necessity of choosing to take one 
road in preference to another; he is 
urged by his pecuniary embarrassments 
to raise money at a great loss. 


Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 

Impeils the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
GoLDsMITA. 


What I have done my safety urged me to. 
ae SHAKSPEARE, 
We may be ¢mpelled, urged, and 
stimulated to that which is bad ; we are 
never instigated to that which is good: 
we may be impelled by curiosity to pry 
into that which does not concern us; 
we may be urged by the entreaties of 
those we are connected with to take 
steps of which we afterwards repent ; we 
may be stzmulated by a desire of re- 
venge to many foul deeds; but those 
who are not hardened in vice require 
‘the tnstigation of persons more aban- 
doned than themselves, befure they will 
commit any desperate act of wickedness. 
That fire abated, which tmpels rash youth 
Proud of his speed to overshoot the truth, 
As time im es the grape’s authentic juice, 


Mellows and makes the speech more fit for use. 
CowreR 


Urge me no more. SHAKSPEARE. 


When piracy was esteemed honourable these il- 
lustrious robbers directed that all their rich pluoder 
should be deposited with their remains in order to 
stimulate their offspring tu support themselves, 


PENNANT. . 


There are few instiyations in this country to a 
breach of confidence. HawkKeswoerrg. 


Encouragement and tncttement are 
the abstract nouns either for the act of 
encburaging ot tnctiing, or the thing 
that encourages or incites: the encou- 

gement of laudable undertakings is 
itself laudable ; a single word or look 
may be an encouragement: the incite- 
ment of passion is at all. times dan- 
gerous, but particularly in youth; mo- 


Bey is said-to-be an incitement to evil. 


wanee. himself, or may 


ENCOURAGE. - 


Incentive, which is another derivative 
from zctte, has a higher application for 
things that tactée than the word tretze- 
ment; the latter being mostly applied 
to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects: savoury food is an incitement 
to sensualists to indulge in gross acts o: 
intemperance: a religious man wants 
no tzcen#ives to virtues; his own breast 
furnishes him with those of the noblest 
kind. Jmpulse is the derivative from 
impel, which denotes the act of étmpel- 
ling ; sttmulus, which is the root of the 
word stimulate, naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or gvad 
with which one is stimudated : hence we 
speak of acting by g blind zmpudse, or 
wanting a stzmulus to exertion. 


ror when he dies, farewell all honour, bouuty _ 
Ali generous encouragement of arts, Orway. 


Being sensible how subject he is to all violent 
passions he avvuids all incitements to them, Swrr, 


Even the wisdom of God hath not sugecvsted more 
pressing motives, more powerful incentires to cha- 
rity than these, that we shall be judged by it at the 
last dreadful day. ATTERBURY 


If these little impulses set the great whee!s of de- 
votion on work, the largeness and height of that shall 
not at all be prejudiced by the smallness of the oc- 


TO ENCOURAGE, ADVANCE, PRO- 
MOTE, PREFER, FORWARD. 


To ENCOURAGE, v. To encourage, 
animate. ADVANCE, v. 10 advance. 
PROMOTE, from the Latin promoveo, 
signifies ta move forward. PREFER, 
from the Latin prefero or fero and pre 
to set before, signifies to set up before 
others.§ To FORWARD is to put 
forwarde 

The idea of exerting an influence to 
the advantage of an object is included 
in the signification of all these terms, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
mode of the action: to encourage, ad- 
vance, and promoie, are applicable to 
both persons and things ; prefer to per- 
sons only ; forward to things only. 

_ First as to persons, encourage is par- 
tial as to the end, and indefinite as to 
the means: we may encourage a person: 
in anything however trivial, and by any 
means; thus we may encourage a child 
in his rudeness by not checking him 
or we may encourage an artist ur man 
of letters in some great national work 


‘but to advance, promote, and -prefer, 


are more general in their end, and spe- 
cific in the means: a joe may ad- 
e advanced by 


ENCOURAGE. 


others; he is promoted and preferred 
only by others: a person's advancement 
may be the fruit of his industry, or 
result from the efforts of his friends ; 
promotion and preferment are the work 
of one’s friends ; the former in regard to 
offices in general, the latter mostly in 
regard to ecclesiastical situations: it is 
‘the duty of every one to encourage, to 
the utmost of his power, those among 
the poor who strive to obtain an honest 
livelihood; it is every man’s duty to 
advance himself in life by every legiti- 
mate means; it is the duty and the 
pleasure of every good man in the state 
‘to promote those who show themselves 
deserving of promotion ; it is the duty 
of a minister to accept of preferment 
when it offers, but it is not his duty to 
be solicitous for it. 


Religion depends upon the encouragement of 
those that are to dispense and assert it, Sourtu. 


No mau’s lot is so unalterably fixed in this life, 
but that a thousand accidents may eitherforward or 
diss ppoint his advancement. Hua@ues. 


Your zeal in promoting my interest deserves my 
- warmest acknowledgements. BEATTIE, 


If I were now to accept preferment in the church, 
_ I should be apprehensive that I might strengthen 
the hands of the gainsayers. Breatriz. 


When taken in regard to things en- 
courage is used in an improper or figu- 
rative aeceptation; the rest are applied 
properly : if we encourage an undertak- 
ing, we give courage to the undertaker ; 
but when we speak of advancing a 
cause, or promoting an interest, or /or- 
warding a purpose,.these terms pro- 
perly convey the idea of keeping things 
alive, or in a motion towards some 
desired end: to advance is, however, 
generally used in relation.to whatever 
admits of extension and aggrandize- 
ment; promote is applied to whatever 
admits of being brouglit to a point of 
maturity or perfection; forward is but 
a partial term, employed in the sense of 
promote in regard to particular objects : 
thus we advance religion or learning ; 
we promote an art or an invention ; we 
forward a plan. 

. The great encouragement which has been given to 
#arning for some years last past, has made our own 


nation as glorious upon this account as for its late 
triumphs aud conquests. : . ADDISON, 


~ Tlove to see.a man zealousin a good matter, and 
especially when his zeal shows itself for advancing 
“MBorality, and promuting the happiness of mankind. 
Te ek ok es eae AppISoN, 
_ It behoves. us net te be wanting to ourselves in 
- forwarding the intention of nature by the culture of 
ourminds; == = ©: . > BERKELEY. 


ENCROACH. 349 


TO ENCOURAGE, EMBOLDEN. _ 


To ENCOURAGE is to give cou- 
rage, and tc EMBOLDEN to make 
bold; the former impelling to aetion in 
general, the latter to that which is more 
difficult or dangerous: we are encou- 
raged to persevere; the resolution is 
thereby confirmed: we are emboldened 
to bevin; the spirit of enterprise is 
roused. Success encourages ; the chance 


‘of escaping danger emboldens. 


Intrepid through the midst of danger go, 
Thoir friends encourage and amaze the eat 
RYDEN 


Embolden’d then, nor hesitating more 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave. 
9 THOMSON 


TO ENCROACH, INTRENCH, IN- 
TRUDE, INVADE, INFRINGE. 


ENCROACH, in French encrocher, 
is compounded of ev or t2 and crouch 
cringe or creep, signifying to creep into 
anything. INTRENCH, compounded 
of 77 and trench, signifies to trench or 
dig beyond one’s own ground into 
another's ground. INTRUDE, from 
the Latin tntrudo, signifies literally to 
thrust upon; and INVADE, from 7n- 
vado, signifies to march in upon. IN- 
FRINGE, from the Latin. infringo, 
compounded of 2” and frangy, signifies 
to break in upon. | 

All these terms denote an unau- 
thorized procedure; but the two first 
designate gentle or silent actions, the 
latter violent if not noisy actions. 
Encroach is often an imperceptible ac- 
tion, performed with such art as to 
elude observation, it is, according to its 
derivation, an insensible creeping into: 
intrench is, in fact, a species of encroach- 
ment, namely, that perceptible species 
which consists in exceeding the boun- 
daries in marking out the ground or 
space. . 
Where the fair columns of St. Clement's stand, 


Whose straiten'd bounds encrvach upon the Strand. 
~ 3 . Gay. 
Like powerful armies trenching at a town, | 
By slow and silent, but resistiess sap, " 
In hig pale progress gently gaining ground, its 
Death urg'd his deadly siege. | -Youna, 
In an extended and figurative appli-_ 
cation of the terms one is said to en- 
crouch on a person or on a person's. 
time, &c.; to tntrench on the sphere or. 
privileges of another roe Ce 
It is observed by one of the fathers that he'who 
restrains himself in the use‘of things lawful will 
never encroach upon things forbidden. Jomnsox.. 


850 END. 


Religion txtrenches upon none of our privileges. 
: a _ ... Sours. 
Intrude and invade designate amun- 
authorized entry: the former in viota- 
tion of right equity or good manners; 
the latter in violation of public law: the 
former is more commonly applied to in- 
dividuals; the latter to nations or large 
communities* unbidden guests tntrude 
themselves sometimes into families to 
their no small annoyance; an army 
never ¢zvades a country without doing 
some mischief. 
_ It is certain that in so great a crowd of men some 


will intrude who are of tempers very unbecominyz 
their function. ADDISON. 


The birds of the air had nests, and the beasts of 
the field had caverns, the imvasiuon of which they 
esteemed a very flagrant injustice. BLacksTONE 

They are figuratively applied to other 
objects: ¢wtrude in the sense of going 
in without being invited, as unwelcome 
thoughts tntrude themselves into the 
mind: tmvade in the sense of guing in 
by force, as sounds izvade the ear. 

One of the chief characteristics of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had 


tatruded on mankind, is the commuuity of posses- 
sions. JOHNSON, 


No sooner were his eyeg in slumber bound, 
When from above a more than mortal sound 
Invades his ears. DrzpeEn. 


To invade-and infringe are-both vio- 
‘ent acts; but there is more vioiation of 
good faith in infringing than in in- 
pading,as the ztnfringement of a treaty. 
A privilege may be either invaded or 
infringed ; but to zmvade in this sense 
is applied to any privilege however ob- 
tained ; but t2/rénge properly applies to 
that which persons hold under some 
grant, compact, or law. | 

Women have natural and equitable claims as 
well as men, and those claims are not to be capri- 


ciously or lightly superseded or infriayed. 
a JoHNSON. 


Religion éevades none of our pleasures, Suva. 


TO END, TERMINATE, CLOSE. 


To END is either to come to an end 
or put an end to. To TERMINATE 
either to come to a term or set a term 
to. To CLOSE, to come or bring to a 
close. To end is indefinite in its mean- 
ing atid general in its: application ; zer- 
minate and close are modes of end- 
ing: to terminate is to end finally ; 
to close to end gradually.. Whatever 
is. begun will end, and it may end in 


_any way ; but what terminates is that 





edly . 


to an end _; a string, a line, a verse, &c., 
may end, but a read is said properly .to 
terminate. S pein Aor. eee als 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 


That, like a wounded suake, drags its’ 
along. 


AsTI had a mind to know how each of these roads 
terminated, 1 joined myself with the assembly that 
were in the flower and vigour of their age, and called 
themselves the band of lovers. ApDp:s0N. 


Things may end abruptly or at once, 
but they close by a process or by bring- 
ing the parts or points together: a 
scene may close, or several lines may 
close. 


Orestes, Acamas, in front appear, 
And Génomaus and Thoon close the rear. 


low length 
Pors. 


Pore. 


Any period of time, as a day, a life, 
may end or close. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain, 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain: 


So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 


And end with sorrows as they first begun. Por. 


Let the nvh fumes of od’rous incense fly. 

A grateful savour to the geds on hich; 

The due libation nor neglect to pay, 

When evening closes or when dawns the day. 
POrreR. 


END, EXTREMITY. 


Born these words imply the last of 
those parts which constitute a thing; 
but the END designates that part ge- 
nerally ; the EXTREMITY marks the 
particular point. The extremity is from 
the Latin extremus the very last end, 
that which is outermost. Hence end 
may be said of that which bounds any 
thing; but extremity of that which ex- 
tends farthest from us: we may speak 
of the ends of that which is circular in 
its form, or of that which has no specific 
form; but we speak of the extremities 
of that only which is supposed to pro- 
ject lengthwise. The end is opposed to 
the beginning; the extremity to the 
centre or point from which we reckon 
When a man is said to go to the end ot 
a journey or the end of the world, the 
expression is in both cases indefinite 
and general: but when he is said to go 
to the extremtites of the earth or the 
extremities of a kingdom, the idea of 
relative distance is manifestly implied. 
He who goes to the end of a path may 


possibly have a little farther to go in 


order to reach the extremity. In the- 
figurative opplication end and extremity 
differ so widely as not to admit of “apy. 
Just comparison, = 
Noy with full force the yielding born 


Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends wee 
er ee as 


ENDEAVOUR. 


Our female pro ects | 
-gotaken up with the improvement of their petticoats 
” that they tad not time to attend to any thing else; 
‘put having at length sufficiently adorned their lower 

arts, they now begin to ttirn their thoughts upon 


Fhe other extremity. ADDISON. 


pro‘ectors were all the last summer 


TO ENDEAVOUR, AIM, STRIVE, 
- STRUGGLE. 


To ENDEAVOUR (ov. Atiemp?) is 
general in its object; AIM (v. Azm) is 
particular ; we endeavour to do whatever 
we set about; we atm at doing some- 
thing which we have set before ourselves 
as a desirable object. To STRIVE (v. 
Discord, strife) is to endeavour ear- 
nestly ; to STRUGGLE, a frequentative 
of strive, is to strive earnestly. An 
endeavour springs from a sense of duty ; 
we endeavour to do that which is right, 
and avoid that which is wrong: aiming 
is the fruit of an aspiring temper; the 
object aimed at is always something 
superior either in reality or imagination, 
and calls fur particular exertion: striv- 
tng is the consequence of an ardent 
desire ; the thing striven for is always 
conceived to be of importance: strug- 
gling is the effect of necessity; it is 
proportioned to the difficulty of attain- 
ment, and the resistance which is op- 
posed to it; the thing struggled for is 
indispensably necessary. Those only 
who endeavour to discharge their duty 
to God and their fellow-creatures can 
expect real tranquillity of mind. Who- 
ever aims at the acquirement of great 
wealth or much power opens the door 
for much misery to -himself. As our 
passions are acknowledged to be our 
greatest enemies when they obtain the 
ascendency we should always strive to 
keep them under our control. There 
are some men who struggle through 
life to obtain a mere competence ; and 
yet die without succeeding in their 
object. 


“Tis no uncommon thing, my good Sancho, for one 
half of the world to use the other half like brutes, 


and then exdeavour to make them so. STERN«E. 
However men may aia at elevation, a 
"Tig properly a female passion. _ SHENSTONE. 
All understand their great Creator’s will, 
Strive to be happy; and in tbat fulfil, 
-Mankind ex: ‘lord of all beside, 

Butonly slave to folly, vice, and pride. © Juoyns. 


‘So the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 
And slow advancing struggle with the stream. 
7 rn ey ee Davyben. 
| ‘ENDEAVOUR, EFFORT, EXERTION. 
- ENDEAVOUR, ». Attempt 
_ endeavour.. EFFORT, in French effort, 


and 7. 


ENEMY. 35d 
Italian sforza, may possibly be connected. 
with the word force, and the Latin fortis 
strong, ‘signifying to force cut the 
strength, or it may be changed from the 
Latineferi from effero to bring forth, that 
is, to bring out power. EXERTION, in 
Latin exvertio from exero, signifies’ the 
putting forth power. | | 
The idea of calling our powers into 
action is common to these terms: en- 
deavour expresses little more than this 
common idea, being a term of general 
import : effort and exertion are parti- 
cular modes of endeavour; the former 
being a special strong endeavour, the 
latter a continued strong endeavour. 
An endeavour is called forth by ordinary 
circumstances ; effort and exertion by 
those which are extraordinary. An en- 
deavour flows out of the condition of our 
being and constitution ; as rational and 
responsible agents we must make daily 
endeavours to fit ourselves for an here- 
after ; as willing and necessitous agents, 
we use our endeavours to obtain such 
things as are agreeable or needful for 
us: when a particular emergency arises 
we make a great effort. An endeavour 
may call forth one or many powers; an 
effort calls forth but one power: the 
endeavour to please in society is laud- 
able, if it do not lead to vicious com- 
pliances; it is a laudable effort of 
fortitude to suppress our complaints in 
the moment of suffering. 
But he, whom ev’n in life’s last stage 
Endeavours laudable engage, ; 


ls paid at least in peace of mind, ; 
And sense of having well design'd. 


The influence of custom is such, that to conquer 
it will require the utmost effurts of fortitude and 
virtue. JOHNSON, 


Cowver. 


The exertion 1s as indefinite as the 
éndeuvour as to the means, but like. the 
effort is definite as to the object: when 


a seriqus object is to be obtained suitable 


exertions must be made. The endeavour 
is mostly applied to individuals, but the 
exertion may frequently be the com- 
bined exdeavours of numbers. © 

To walk with cireumspection and steadiness in 


the right path ought to be the constant endenrour 
of every rational being. JOHNSON, 


The discomfitures which the republic of assassins 
has suffered have uniformly called forth new exer-. 
tions. _— .  Borxz, 
ENEMY, FOE, ADVERSARY, OPPO-— 
. NENT, ANTAGONIST. fa 
ENEMY, in Latin tntmicus, ‘com. 
cer grad tz privative and amicué a. 
friend, signifies one that is unfriendly, 





852 ENEMY. 


FOE, in Saxon jah most probably from 
the old Teutonic fian to hate, signifies 
one that bears a hatred. ADVER- 
SARY, in Latin edversarius from 
adversus against, signifies one that 
takes part against another; adversarius 
in Latin was particularly applied to 
those who contested a point in law with 
another. OPPONENT, in Latin op- 
ponens participle of oppono. or obpono 
to place in the way, signifies one pitted 
against another. ANTAGONIST, in 
Greek avraywriso¢, compounded of ayre 
against, and ayw»Zopzat to contend, sig- 
nifies one struggling against another. 

An enemy is not so formidable as a 
Joe ; the former may be reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate. 
An enemy may be so in spirit, in action, 
or in relation; a foe is always so in 
spirit, if not in action likewise: 2 man 
may be an enemy to himself, though 
not a foe. Those who are national or 
political enemies are often private 
friends, but a fve is never any thing 
but a foe. A single act may create an 
enemy, but continued warfare creates 
a foe. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
allsw himself to hate even his exemtcs. ADDISON. 


So frown’d the mighty combatauts, that hell 

Grew darker at their frowu: so matcii'd they stood ; 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe. 

Enemtes are either public or private, 
collective or personal; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in signification to that of adversary, 
opponent, antagonist. The term enemy 
is always taken in a larger sense than 
the other terms: a private enemy 1s 
never inactive ; he seeks to do miscief 
from the desire of so doing. An adver- 
sary, opponent, and. antagonist, may 
be so simply from the relation which 
they stand in to others: the adversary 
is one who is adverse either in his 
claims, his opinions, his purposes, or 
his endeavours; he is active against 
others only as far as his interests and 
views require. An oppon-nt is one who 
stands or acts in opposition to another: 
an opponent opposes the opinions, prin- 
ciples, conduct, and writings of others. 
An adversofy is always personal and 


MILTON, 


sets himself up immediately against 


another; but an opponené hag nothing 


to do with the person, but with the 


thing that emanates frém, or is connected 
with, the person. A man can have no 
_adversuries except while he is living, 


ENERGY. 


but he may have opponents after he is 
dead ; partisans are always opponenis 
to each other. An antagonist is a par- 
ticular species of opponent either in 
combat or‘action; it is personal or 
otherwise, according to circumstances : 
there may be antagonists who contend 
for victory without any feeling of ani- 
mosity ; such were the Horatii and 
Curiatii among the Romans: or they 
may engage in a personal and bloody 
conflict, as the gladiators who fought 
for their lives: in this sense wild beasts 
are antagonists when they engage in 
battle: there are also literary antago- 
nists who are directly pitted against 
each other; as Scaliger and Petavius 
among the French; Boyle and Bentley 
among the English. | ye SS 
He has not taken the least care to disguise his 


being an enemy to the persons against whem he 
writes, ADDISON. 


Those disputants (the persecutors) convince their 
adversaries with a surites commonly called a pile of - 
fagots, 


The uname of Boyle is indeed revered, but his 
works are neglected; we are contented to kuow that 
he conquered his upponents, wituout inquiring what 
cavils were produced itguinst him. JOHNSON. 

Enemy and foe are figuratively applied 
to moral objects, the first in a general, 
the second in a particular sense: our 
passions are our enemtes when indulged : 
envy isa foe to happiness. The word 
antagonist may also be applied meta- 
phorically to other objects. » 

He (the Duke of Monmouth) was brave, generous, 
affable, and extremely handsome, constant in his 


friendships, just to his word, aud au ulter eremy to 
all cruelty. WELwuop. 


Life, thought, worth, wisdom, all (0 foul revolt!) 
Once friends to peace, gone over w the soe. Young. 


Sir Francis Bacon observes that a well-written 
Louk. compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
like Moses’s serpent that immediately swallowed up 
those of the Ey, ptiaps. AppDIson. 


ENERGY, FORCE, VIGOR. 


ENERGY, in French énergie, Latin 
energia, Greek evepyia from evepyew to 
operate inwardly, signifies the power of 
producing positive effects. FORCE, 
v. Jo compel. VIGOR, from the 
Latin vigeo to flourish, signifies unim- 
paired power, or that which belongs to 
a subject in a sound or flourishing state. 

With energy is connected the idea of 
activity ; with force that of capability ; 
with vigor that of health. Eergy. 
lies only in the mind; force and tigor_ 


- are the property of either body or mind. , 


‘Knowledge and freedom combine to 


a cake Spee, 


- produce energy of character ; force is a. 


ADDISUN. @ 


gift of nature: ies be increased by — 
‘exercise: vigor, both bodily and men-- 


tal, is an ordinary accompaniment of 
youth, but is ‘Rot t always denied to old 
age. 

Our powers owe much of their exergy to our 


Beres: “ possunt quia videntar.’ When suc- 


ceéa seems attainable, diligence is enforced. 
JOHNSON. 


: On the passive main 
Descends th’ ethereal force. and with strong gust 
carne from its bottom the discoloured deep. 
THOMSON. 


: “No man at the age and vigour of thirty is fond of 
sugat-plums and rattles. Suvt 


ENJOYMENT, FRUITION, GRATIFI- 
| CATION. 


ENJOYMENT, from enjoy to have 
_ the joy or pleasure, signifies either the 
act of enjoying, or the pleasure itself 
derived from that act. FRUITION, 
from fruor to enjoy, is employed only 
for the act of enjoying ; we speak either 
of the enjoyment of any pleasure, or of 
the enjoyment as a pleasure: we speak 
of those pleasures, which are received 
from the fruttion, in distinction from 
Eno which are had in expectation. 
ent is either corporeal or spi- 
ao as the enjoyment of music, or 
the enjoyment of study: but the /ruzizon 
of eating, or any other sensible, or at 
least external, object: hope intervenes 
between the desire and the /rusiton. 


The enj of fame brings but very little 
pleasure, though the loss or want of it be very sen- 
sible and afflicting. ADDISON. 


Fame is a good so wholly foreign to our natures 
that we have no faculty in the soul adapted to it, 
nor sny organ in the body to relish it: an object of 


placed out of the possibility of fruitiun. 
_» ADDISON. 


GRATIFICATION, from the verb 
to gratify, to make grateful or pleasant, 
signifies either the act of ae ae 
sure, or the pleasure received 
ment springs from every object which 4 is 
capable of yielding pleasure; by dis- 
tinction, however, and in the latter sense, 
from moral are ese objects : : but 

altficuttun, which is-a species of en- 
hk #, is obtained chrough the medium 

of the wenses. Enjoyment is not so 





rmanent as enjoyment. Do- 
hfe has its peculiar enjoyments ; 
brilliant spectacles afford g ification. 
Our wapacity for ¢ nent depends 
Upo a oGe. intellectual a Sod sermesitss our 
: i rtiag teil ‘the tone of 


not 80. 









‘Vivid as gratification : gratification is. 


ENMITY. 939 


His hopes and expectations : e “bigger than. bi 

enjeynents. Lo us genres 

The o'tinit'ol plossece Uliis Knows the perfect joy 
pointing 


he loses for the disap gratifications which be 
pursues. AppisoN:. 


TO ENLARGE, INCREASE, EXTEND, 


ENLARGE signifies literally . ‘to 
make large or wide, and is applied to 
dimension and extent. INCREASE, 
from the Latin tncresco to grow toa 


thing, is applicable to quantity, signify- 


ing to become greater in size by the 
Junction of other matter. EXTEND, 
in Latin extendd, or ex and tendo, sig- 
nifies to stretch out, that is, to make 
greater in space. We speak of enlarging 
a house, a room, premises, or bound- 
aries; of izcreasing an army, or pro- 
perty, capital, expense, &c.; of extending 
the bounduries of an empire. We say 
the hole or cavity enlarges, the head or 
bulk enlarges; the number tncreases, 
the swelling, inflammation, and the like, 
increase¢ so likewise in the figurative 
sense, the views, the prospects, the 
powers, the ideas, and the mind, are. 
enlarged; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kind ness, are increased ; views, 
prospects, connexions, and the like, are 
extended. 


Great objects make 
Great minds, enlarging as theit views enlarge, 
Those still more godlike, as these more divine. 
Youne. 


Good sense alone isa sedate and quiescent quality, 
which manages its possessions well, but dues not.é- 
crease them. JOHNSON. 


The wise, exten ing their i inquiries wide, 
Sev how both states are by connexion tyd: 
Fvols view but part, and not the whole survey, 


Su crowd existence all into a day. ENVIS 


ENMITY, ANIMOSITY, HOSTILITY. 


ENMITY lies in the heart; it is — 
deep and malignant: ANIMOSITY, 
from animus a spirit, lies in the pas- 
sions; it is fierce and vindictive: HOS- | 
TILITY, from Aostis a.political enemy, - 
lies in the action; it is mischievous and 
destructive. Hnmity is something per- _ 
manent; animosity is partial and tran- 
situry: in the feudal ages, when .the 
darkness and ignorance -of the times 
prevented the mild influence of Christi- © 
anity, enméties between particular fami- 
lies were handed down as an inheritance - 
from father to son; in free states, party. 
spiritengenders greater unimonitiee tian. 
abides disputes. — ; ee 












Ta some instances, indeed, ine eamity ofa. 
cainuot: be avoided. withaut = narticinatina tn -thate |. 


$52 ENEMY. 


FOE, in Saxon fahk most probably from 
the old Teutonic fan to hate, signifies 
one that bears a hatred. ADVER- 
SARY, in Latin adversartus from 
adversus against, signifies one that 
takes part against another; adversartus 
in Latin was particularly applied to 
those who contested a point in law with 
another. OPPONENT, in Latin op- 
ponens participle of oppono. or obpono 
‘to place in the way, signifies one pitted 
against another. ANTAGONIST, in 
Greek avraywrsog, compounded of ayre 
against, and aywmZopuar to contend, sig- 
nifies one struggling against another. 

An enemy is not so formidable as a 
Joe; the former may be reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate, 
An enemy may be so in spirit, in action, 
or in relation; a foe is always so in 
spirit, if not in action likewise: a man 
may be an enemy to himself, though 
not afoe. Those who are national or 
political enemtes are often private 
friends, but a fve is never any thing 
but a foe. A single act may create an 
enemy, but continued warfare creates 
a foe. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
allow himself to hate even his exemics. ADDISON. 


So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 

Grew darker at their frown: so match’d they stood ; 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe. 

Enemies are either public or private, 
collective or personal; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in significatien to that of adversary, 
opponent, antagonist. The term enemy 
is always taken in a larger sense than 
the other terms: a private enemy is 
never inactive; he seeks to do misciief 
from the desire of so doing. An adver- 
sary, opponent, and antagonist, may 
be so simply from the relation which 
they stand in to others: the adversary 
is one who is adverse either in his 
claims, his opinions, his purposes, or 
his endeavours; he is active against 
others only as far as his interests and 
views require. An oppon-nt is one who 
stands or acts in opposition to another: 
an opponent opposes the opinions, prin- 
ciples, conduct, and writings of others. 


MILTON. 


An adversd#y is always personal and. 


sets himself up immediately against 
another; but an opponent has nothing 
to do with the person, but with the 
thing that emanates frém, or is connected 


with, the person. A man can have no 





‘adversuries except while he is: livi 


ENERGY.. 


but he may have opponents after he is 
dead ; partisans are always opponents 
to each other. An antugonist is a par- 
ticular species of opponent either in 


combat or ‘action; it is personal or - 


otherwise, according to circumstances : 
there may be antagoniste who contend 


for victory without any feeling of ani- — 


mosity; such were the Horatii and 
Curiatii among the Romans: or they 
may engage in a personal and bloody 
conflict, as the gladiators who fought 
for their lives: in this sense wild beasts 
are antagonists when they engage in 
battle: there are also literary antugo- 
nists who are directly pitted against 
each other; as Scaliger and Petavius 
among the French; Boyle and Bentley 
among the English. , : 

He has not taken the least care to disguise his 


being an enemy to the persons against whom he 
writes, ADDISON. 


Those disputants (the persecutors) convince their 


adversaries with a surites commonly called a pile of - 


ADDISON. 


The name of Boyle is indeed revered, but his 
works are neglected; we are contented to know thut 
he conquered his opponents, witout inquiring what 
cavils were produced against him. 


fagots. 


Enemy and foe are figuratively applied 
to moral objects, the first in a general, 
the second in a particular sense: our 
passions are our enemtes when indulged : 
envy isa foe to happiness. The word 
antagonist may also be applied meta- 
phorically to other objects. » 

He (the Duke of Monmouth) was brave, generous, 
affable, and extremely handsome, constant in his 


friendships, just to his word, aud an utter enemy to 
all cruelty. WELWoop. 


Life, thought, worth, wisdom, all (0 foul revolt!) 
Ouce friends to peace, gone over tu the fue. Young. 


Sir Francis Bacon observes that a well-written 
book. compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
like Moses’s serpeut that immediately swallowed up 
thuse of the Egyptiaus. 


ENERGY, FORCE, VIGOR. | 


ENERGY, in French énergte, Latin 
energia, Greek evepyra from svepyew to. 
operate inwardly, signifies the power of 
producing positive effects. FORCE, 
v. To compel. VIGOR, from the 
Latin vegeo to flourish, signifies unim-_ 
paired power, or that which belongs to 
a-subject in a sound or flourishing state. 

With energy is connected the idea of 
activity ; with force that of capability; 
with vigor that of health. Energy 


lies only in the mind; force and mgor 
"are the property of either body or mind. , 


‘Knowledge and freedom combine to 
t, produce energy of chararter ; force is a 


{oHNSON, _ 


ADDISON. _ 


4 


‘ENJOYMENT. 
git af nature that may be increased by 





“tal, is an ‘ordinary accompaniment of 
youth, but is. not eer ent to old 


‘Our powers. owe much of, their ener to our 
apes: Oi a ae videntur.”’ hen suc- 
nce is enforced. 

JouNson. 


On the passive main 
Descends th’ ethereal force. and with strong gust 

“a Toon ron its bottom the discoloured deef. 

THOMSON. 


“Non man at the age and vigour of thirty is eee of 
; sugar-plums and rattles. 


"ENJOYMENT, FRUITION, GRATIFI- 
CATION. 


ENJOYMENT, from enjoy to have 
_ the joy or pleasure, signifies either the 
act of enjoying, or the pleasure itself 
derived from that act. FRUITION, 
from fruor to enjoy, is employed only 
for the act of enjoying ; we speak either 
of the enjoyment of any pleasure, or of 
the enjoyment as a pleasure: we speak 
of those pleasures, which are received 
from the frutiion, in distinction from 
those which are had in expectation. 
Enjoyment is either corporeal or spi- 
ritual, as the enjoyment of music, or 
the enjoyment of study: but the /ruztion 
of eating, or any other sensible, or at 
least external, object: hope intervenes 
ee the desire and the frustton. 
enjoyment of fame brings but very little 


Thoegti the loss or want of it be very sen- 
sible and afflicting. ADDISON. 


Fame is a good so wholly foreign to our natures 
that we have no faculty in the soul adapted to it, 
. nor yaad organ in the body to relish it: an object of 
desire placed out of the possibility of frauitiun. 


AppIsoNn. 
GRATIFICATION ; fron the verb 
to gratify, to make grateful or pleasant, 
signifies either the act of giving plea- 
sure, or the pleasure received. Enjoy- 
ment springs from every object which is 
capable of yielding pleasure; by dis- 
tinction, however, and in the latter sense, 
from moral eae fea objects: but 
: ‘atification, which is a species of en- 
ris ent, is obtained through the medium 
‘of the senses. Enjoyment is not so 
vivid as. gratification : gratification i 
hot £0 fe rmanent as enjoyment. 
fe has. its peculiar anjoyments ; : 
brilliant t spectacles afford gratification. 
acity: for “enjoyed depends 
inte] lectual endowmunts ; our 
sponds | the tone. of 










» both bodily and men-- 


pursues. 


_ from father to son ;. in free states; ‘p 


“His al tions Ahan: his 
hopes as a wo ere . 


‘The man of pleasure little knows the perfict joy 
he loses for the erent ee at 
-- Appison: 





TO ENLARGE, INCREASE, EXTEND. 


ENLARGE signifies literally. to 
make large or wide, and is applied to 
dimension and extent. INCREASE, 
from the Latin tcrescg to. grow to a 
thing, is applicable to quantity, signify- 
ing to become greater in size by the 
junction of other matter. EXTEND, 
in Latin extends, or ex and tendo, sig- 
nifies to stretch out, that is, to make 
greater inspace. We speak of enlarging 
a house, a room, premises, or bound- 
aries; of increasing an army, or pro- 
perty, capital, expense, &c.; of extending 
the boundaries of an empire. We say 
the hole or cavity ex/arges, the head or 
bulk enlarges; the number tncreases, 
the swelling, inflammation, and the like, 
increase¢ so likewise in the figurative 
sense, the views, the prospects, the 
powers, the ideas, and the mind, are 
enlarged ; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kindness, are ¢tucreased ; views, 
prospects, connexions, and the like, are 
extended. 


Great objects make 
Great minds, enlarging us theit views enlarge, 
Those still more godlike, as these more sles? 
ouNG. 


Good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, 
which manages its possessions well, but dues not.ix- 
crease them. | JOHNSON. 


The wise, exten Zing their i inquiries wide, 
See how both states are by connexion ty'd: 
Fools view but part, and not the whole survey, 


Su crowd existence all into a day. ENYNS 


ENMITY, ANIMOSITY, HOSTILITY. 


ENMITY lies in the heart; it is 
deep and malignant - ANIMOSITY, 
from animus a spirit, lies in the 
sions; it is fierce and vindictive: HOS. | 
TILITY, from hostis a.political enemy, 
lies in the action; it is mischievous and — 
destructive. Hnmtty is something per- 
manent; animosity is partial and tran-- 
sitory: in the feadal « ages, when the 
darkness and ignorance -of the times . 
prevented the. mild influence of Christi- 
anity, enmities between particular fami- _ 
lies were handed down as an ‘inheritance | 





spiritengenders greater unimositiestham. 

private dispu utes. CR ee : 

“Ta some instances, indeed, the eum ee thers 

canot: ‘bee avoided without: a pantic ation in, they 
ee IBA. 





ad 


‘354 ENORMOUS. 


tori Ubparleresanaeatrerdeees =e with whom 


JOHNSON. 


I Sil cows beaver spies me-with having 
done any thing towards increasing those animositics 
that extinguish deface government, and 
muke a nation Apprison, 


Enmity is altogether personal ; hos- 
éiitty respects public or private mea- 
sures. Enmity often lies concealed in 
the heart, and does not betray itself by 


any open act of Aositlety. 


"That space the evil one abstracted stood 


- but'we speak of an enormous waste, an 


From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarm’d. MrLtTon. 


Erasmus himself had, it seems, the misfortune tu 
fall into the hands of a party of Trojaus who laid ou 
him with so many blows and buffets, that he never 
forgot their hostifties to his dying day. Appiaon. 


ENORMOUS, HUGE, IMMENSE, 
VAST. 
ENORMOUS, from e and nurma a 
rule, signifies out of rule or order. 
HUGE is in all probability connected 


.with high, which is Aoogh in Dutch. 


IMMENSE, in Latin immensus, com- 
pounded of in privative and mensus 
measured, signifies not to be measured. 
VAST, in French vaste, Latin vastus 
from vaco, to be vacant, open, or wide, 
signifies extended in space. 

Enormous and huge are peculiarly 
applicable to magnitude; tmmense and 
vast to extent, quantity, and number. 
Enormous expresses more than huge, 
as wmmense expresses more than vust: 
what is enormous exceeds in a very 
great degree all ordinary bounds; what 
is Auge is great only in the superlative 
degree. The enormous is always out of 
proportion ; the Auge is relatively ex- 
traordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may be made enormously fat 
by a particular mode of feeding: to one 
who has seen nothing but level ground 
common hills will appear to be huge 
mountains. The tmmense is that which 
exceeds all calculation : the vast com- 

only a very great or unusual 
excesa. The distance between the earth 
and sun may be said to be immense: 
the distance between the poles is vast. 
. Ofall these terms huge is the only 
one confined to the proper application, 
and in the pro 
rest are emp 
objects. : 
animal, a Auge mot 
a huge size, a flees bulk, sl the ‘ike; 








nce, and a vast number. 


ith regard to a wal 


: whieh’ ‘comes from , 
SUFFICIENT, in Latin sufictens, par 
ticiple of sufictv, vompounded of snd 


ENOUGH. 


“The Thracian Acamas his falchion found, 
And hew’d the erormoxs giant to the ore Pore, 


Grest Areithous, known from shore to shore, , 
By the Auge, knotted, iron mace he bore, = 
Nou lance : ‘shook, nor best the twanging bow, 
But broke with this the battle of the foe. 


Well was the crime, and well the vengeance sparr'd, 
E‘en power immense had found aach tattle cee 
OPE. 


J ant on the brink they neigh and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the skies resound; ~ 


Eager they view'd the p dies pi dark and deep, 
Fast was the leap, and te long hung the aie (8 
OPE, 


Porr 


ENORMOUS, PRODIGIOUS, MON-. 
STROUS. 


ENORMOUS (wv. Enormous). PRO- 
DIGIOUS comes from prodigy, in 
Latin prodtgtum, which in all probabi- 
lity comes from prodigo to lavish forth, . 
signifving literally breaking out in ex- 
cess or extravagance. MONSTROUS. 
from monster, in Latin monstrum, and 
monstro to show or make visible, signi- 
fies remarkable, or exciting notice. 

The enormous contradicts our rules 
of estimating and calculating : the pro- 
digtous raises our minds beyond their 
ordinary standard of thinking: the 
monstrous contradicts nature and the 
course of things. What is enormous 
excites our surprise or amazement: 
what is prodigtous excites our astonish- 
ment: what is monstrous does violence 
to our senses and understanding. There 
is something enormous in the present 
scale upon ° which property, whether 
public or private, is amassed and ex- 
pended: the works of the ancients in 
general, but the Egyptian pyramids in 
particular, are objects of admiration, on 
account of the prodigious labor which 
was bestowed on them: ignorance and 
superstition have always been active in 
producing monstrous images for the 
worship of its blind votaries. | 

e 
2 Uleeding ecrpent of Surment ae, 


dis taluns truss’d, alive and curling round, 
He stung the bird, whose throat receiv'd the ngpea 


1 dreamed that 1 was in a wood of 60 prodigions 
an extent, and cut into such a variety of walks and 
alleys, that all mankind were lost and vewlidered 


in it. Avpison. 


Nothing so sintiiesig can be anid or feign’ a: 
But with belief and a joy is entertain’d. as eee 
ENOUGH, SUFF ICLENT. 


ENOUGH, is in German genug, 
igen to satis 





ENROL. 
and facto, signifies made or suited to 


Te has enough whose desires are 
satisfied ; he has suficrent whose wants 
are supplied... We may therefore fre- 
quently have suffct when we have 
not enough. A greedy man is commonly 
in this case, who has never enough 
although he has more than a sufficiency. 
Enough is said only of physical objects 
of desire: sufficient is employed in a 
moral application, for that which serves 
the purpose. Children and animals 
never have enough food, nor the miser 
enough money : it is requisite to allow 
sufficient time for every thing that is tu 
be dune, if we wish it to be done well. 


My loss of honour's great enough, 
Thou need’st not brand it with a scoff. Bur.er. 


The time present seldom affords sufficient employ- 
ment for the mind of man. Appison. 


TO ENROL, ENLIST, OR LIST, 
REGISTER, RECORD. 


ENROL, compounded of en or tn and 
roll, signifies to place in a roll, that is, 
ina roll of paper or a book. ENLIST, 
compounded of tn and Uist, signifies to 
put down in a list. REGISTER, in 
Latin registrum, comes from regestum 
participle of regero, signifying to put 
down in writing. RECORD, in Latin 
recordor, compounded of ve back or 
again, and cors the-heart, signifies to 
bring hack to the heart, or call to mind 
by a memorandum. 

Knrot and enlist respect persons 
only; register respects persons and 
things; record respects things only. 
Enrol is generally applied to the act of 
inserting names in an orderly manner 
into any book ; endisé is a species of en- 
rolling applicable only to the military. 
The enrolment is an. act of authority ; 
the enlisting is the voluntary act of an 
individual. Among the Romans it was 
the office of the censor to enrol the 
names of all the citizens, in order to as- 
certain their number, and estimate their 
property : in modern times soldiers are 
mostly raised by means of enlisting. 

__ Anciently so man was suffered to abide in England 
‘above forty days, unless be were esrolled in some 
tithing or < nary.. | ~BuacksTons. 


The lords would, by listing their own servants, 
pereuade the gentlemen of the tuwn to do the like. 
a. ae CLARENDON. 


In the moral application of the terms, 


4 is to assign a certain place or 
to. enlist is to put one’s self under 





to emre 






lor or attach one's self to a party. 


Hegcules was enrolled among the gods; 
the common people are always ready to 
enlist on the side of anarchy and re- 
bellion. | | ee 

We find ourselves enrolled in this heavenly family 
as servants and as sons. SPRATT. 

The time never was when I would have enlisted 
under the banners of any faction, though I might 
have carried a pair of colours, if I-had not spurned 
them, in either legion. . Str W. Jones. 

To enrol and register both imply 
writing down in a book ; but the former 
is a less furmal act than the latter. The 
insertion of the bare name or designa- 
tion in a certain order is enough to con- 
stitute an enrolment; but registering 
comprehends the birth, family, and other 
collateral circumstances of the indivi- 
dual. The object of registering like- 
wise differs from that of enrolling : 
what is registered serves for future pur- 
poses, and is of permanent utility to 
society in general; but what is enrolled 
often serves only a particular or tem- 
porary end Thus in numbering the 
peuple it is necessary simply to erro 
their names; but when in addition to 
this it was necessary, as among the 
Romans, to ascertain their rank in the 
state, every thing connected with their 
property, their family, and their con- 
nexion, required to be registered ; so in 
like manner, in more modern times, it 
has been found necessary for the good 
government of the state to register the 
births, marriages, and deaths of every 
citizen: it is manif¢st, therefore, that 
what is registered, as far as respects 
persons, may be said to be enrolled ; 
but what is enrolled is not always re- 
gistered. Persons only or things per- 
sonal are enrolled, and that properly 
for public purposes only ; but things as 
well as persons are registered for private 
as well as public purposes. 

I hope you take care to keep an exact and 
to register all occurrences and observations, for your 
friends here expect such a bouk of travels as has not 
often been seen. JoHNSON, 

To register in its proper sense is to. 
place in writing ; to record is to make 
a memorial of any thing, either by writ- 
ing, printing, engraving, or otherwiee : 
registering is for some specific and iin- 
mediate purpose ; as to register decrees 
or other proceedings in a court: record- 


ing is for general and oftentimes remote 
purposes ; to record events in history. 
All hasits date below: the fatalhour 
‘Was registered in heaven ere time began. Cow?ea, 
In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation, things may be said to be. regig- 
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356 ENTERPRIZING. 


tered in the memory ; or events recorded 
in history. We have a right to believe 
that the actions of good men are regts- 
tered in heaven; the particular sayings 
and actions of princes are re in 
history, and handed down to the Jatest 
posterity. . 
The medals of the Romans were their current 


money; when an action deserved to be recurded in 
a ° 5 
coin, it was stamped perhaps upon an hundred 


thousand pieces of money, like our shillings or half- _ 


pence. 
‘TO ENSLAVE, CAPTIVATE. 


To ENSLAVE is to bring into a 
state of slavery. To CAPTIVATE is 
to make a capiive. 

- There is as much difference between 
these terms as between s/avery and 
captivity : he who is a slave is fettercd 
both body and mind ; he who is a cap- 
tive is only constrained as to his body: 
hence to enslave is always taken in the 
bad sense: captivate in a good or bad 
sense: enslave is employed literally or 
figuratively ; captivate only figuratively : 
we may be ens/aved by persons, or by 
our gross passions ; we are cupiivated 
by the charms or beauty of an object. 


* The will was then (before the fa:}) subordinate 
but not enslaved to the understanding. SouTH. 


Men should beware of being captirated by a kind 
of savage philosophy, women by a thoughtless yal- 
laniry. ADDISON. 


 ENTERPRIZING, ADVENTUROUS. 


Tress terms matk a disposition to 
engage in that which is extraordinary 
and hazardous; but ENTERPRIZ- 
ING, from enterprize (v. Attempt), is 
connected with the understanding ; and 
ADVENTUROUS, from adventure, 
venture or trial, is a characteristic of 
the passions. The enterprizing cha- 
racter conceives great projects, and 
pursues objects that are difficult to be 
ubtained ; the adventurous character is 
contented with seeking that which is 
new, and placing himself in dangerous 
and unusual situations. An enterprizing 
‘spirit belongs to the commander of an 
army or the ruler «f a nation; an ad- 
venturous disposition is suitable to men 
of low degree.. Peet the Great pos- 
_ sessed, in a pectdiar manner, an enter- 
prizing genius; Robinson Crusoe was 
@ toan of ee dade ald 
prizing characterizes persons only ; but 
_Sepeing shareeerion pose os 

signify containing adventures; hence 






_ reason, is very apt to degenerate Into enthusiamn. 


ENTHUSIAST. 


a journey, or a voyage, orahistory may 

be denominated adventurous. 
One Wood, a man erterpriziag and rapacious, aad 

obtained a patent, empowering him to coin ope hun- 


dred and eighty thousand pounds of half-pence and 
farthings for the kingdom of Ireland. JoHNSON, 


Bat 'tis enough, 
In this late age, advent rous to have touch'd 
Light on the numbers of the Samian sage ; 
High heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain. 
. Tomson, 


ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, VISIONARY. 


Tue ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, 
and VISIONARY, have disordered 
imaginations; but the enthustast is 
only affected inwardly with an extraor- 
dinary fervor, the funatic and vistonary 
betray that fervor by some outward 
mark; the former by singularities of 
conduct, the latter by singularities of 
doctrine. Funatics and vistonartes are 
therefore always more or less enthusi- 
asts; but enthystasts are not always 
Janattcs or visionartes. EvOsciasa 
among the Greeks, from ev in and @eog 
God, signified those supposed to have, 
or pretending to have, divine inspiration. 
Fanatici were so called among the La- 
tins from fana (temples), in which they 
spent an extraordinary portion of their 
time ; they, like the evp@eotaca of the 
Greeks, pretended to revelations and 
inspirations, during the inflyence of 
which they indulged themselves in 
many extravagant tricks, cutting them- 
selves with knives, and distorting them- 
selves with every species of antic ges- - 
ture and grimace... 

In the modern acceptation of these 
terms, the fanatic is one who fancies 
himself inspired, and rejecting the use 
of his understanding falls into every 
kind of extravagance; it is mostly ap- 
plied to a man’s religious conduct and 
belief, but may be applied to any extra- 
vagant conduct founded on false prin- 
ciples. 

_ They who will not believe that the philosophical 
fanatics who guide in these matters have loug eater- 
tained the desiyn ad abolishing religion), are uiterly 
ignorant of their character. Burxx. 

An enthusiast is one who is under 
the influence of any particular fervor of 
mind, more especially where it is a reli- 


gious fervor. — 
' Devotion, when it does not He under the check of 
x. 


hers may be. ethualaam: ix oxbse 


“matters, where it is less mischievous. 


There may be enthusiasts in the cause 


of humanity, or in the love of one’s 
country, or in any other matter, in which 
the affections may be called into exer- 
Her little soul is ravish'd, aud so pour’é 
Into loose ecstasies, that she is placed 
Above herself, musick’s erthustast. 
The visionary is properly one that 

sees or professes to see visions, and is 
mostly applied to those who pretend to 
supernatural visions, but it may be em- 
pore in respect to any one who indulges 
in fantastical theories. 

The sonsof infamy ridicule every thing as romantic 
that comes in competition with their present interest, 
and treat those persons as visionuries who dare stand 


up in a corrupt age for what has not its immediate 
reward joined to it. ADDISON. 


CrasHaw. 


EPITHET, ADJECTIVE. 


EPITHET is the technical term of 
the rhetorician; ADJECTIVE that 
of the grammariau. The same word is 
an epithet as it qualifies the sense; it 
is an adjective as it is a part of speech : 
thus, in the phrase ‘“ Alexander the 
Great,” great is an epethet, inasmuch as 
it designates Alexander in distinction 
from all other persons: it is an adjective 
as it expresses a quality in distinction 
from the noun Alexander, which denotes 
a thing. The epithet ex@yroy is the 
word added by way of ornament to the 
diction ; the adjective, from adjecttvum, 
is the word added to the noun as its 
appendage, and made subservient to it 
in all its inflections. When we are 
estimating the merits of any one’s style 
or composition, we should speak of the 
epithets he uses; when we are talking 
of words, their dependencies, and rela- 
tions, we should speak of adjectives: an 
epithet is either gentle or harsh, an ad- 
tecttve is either a noun or a pronoun 
adjective. All adjectives are epithets, 
put all eptthets are not adjectives ; thus, 
in Virgil's Puter 4ineas, the pater is an 
epithet, but not an adjective, 


EQUAL, EVEN, EQUABLE, LIKE, OR 
ALIKE, UNIFORM. 


_ EQUAL, in Latin equalis, comes 
from equus, and probably the Greek 
etxoc, similis, like. EVE 
efen, German eben, Swedish efwen, jafn, 
or aem, Greek owe like. EQUABLE, 
in Latin equabi/is, signifies susceptible 
of equality. - LIKE, is in Dutch dik, 
Saxon g lag, German gleich, Gothic 

zatin talis, Greek ryhuxog such 





is in Saxon. 


as. UNIFORM, compounded of unus - 


one, and forma form, bespeaks its own 
meaning. x os oS 

All these epithets are opposed to dif- 
ference. Equal is said of dbires. quan- 
tity, number, and dimensions, as equal — 
in years; of an equal age; an equal 
height: even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies; a board is made 
even with another board; the floor or 
the ground is even : like is said of acci- 
dental qualities in things, as altke in 
color or in feature: untform is said of 
things only as to their fitness to cor- 
respond; those which are unlike in 
color, shape, or make, are not untform, 
and cannot be made to match as pairs: 
equable is used only in the moral accep- 
tation, in which all the others are like- 
wise employed. ; 

Suffrages in Parliament are number’d, not weigh’d; 
nor can it be otherwise in thuse public councils 


where nothing is so unequal as the equality. 
BuRKE. 


An hundred yards of even ground will never work 
such an effect (on the imagination) as a tower an 
hundred yards high, or a rock or a mountain of that 


altitude. BuRKK. 
E’en now familiar as in life he came; 

Alas! how diffrent, yet how like the same. Por. 
And all this uniform uncolour'd scene 

Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load . 

Aud flush into variety again. Cowrra,*. 


As moral qualities admit of degree, 
they admit of equality: justice is dealt 
out in equal portions to the rich and the 
poor; God looks with an equa/ eye on 
all mankind. As the natural path is 
rendered uneven by high and law 
ground, so the evenness of the temper, 
in the figurative sense, is destroyed by 
changes of humour, by elevations and 
depressions of the spirits ; and the equa- . 
bility of the mind is hurt by the vicis- 
situdes of life, from prosperous to ad- 
verse, | oe 

se: bape d is the life of conversation; and he is as 
much out who assumes to himself any part above 


anuother, as he who considers himself below the rest 
of society. STEELE. 


Good nature is insufficient (in the marriage state, 
unless it be steady and uatfurm, and accompanied 
with an evenness of temper. SPECTATOR, 


There is alsu modeiation in toleration of fortune 
which of Tulley is called eguabilitie. Sin T. Enyor 

Even and equable are applied to the 
same object in regard to itself, as an 
even path, or equable course; hke'o: 
altke is applied ta two or more objects 
in regard to each other, as two persons . 
are aitke in disposition, taste, opinions, | 
&e.; uniform is said either of one ab- 
ject in regard to itself, as to be uniform 


$58 ERADICATE. 


in conduct, or of many objects in regard 
to each other, as modes are uniform. 
In Swift's works is found an equable tenour of 

easy language, which rather trickles than rhea 
OHNsON. 


How like a.dreum is this I see and hear! 
Love lend me patience to forbear awhile. 
: SH aKsPEARR. 


The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, 
how far churches are bouad to be uniform in their 
veremonies. Hoorenr. 


TO ERADICATE, EXTIRPATE, EX- 
TERMINATE. 


To ERADICATE, from radiz, the 
root, is to get out by the root: EXTiR- 
_ PATE, from ex and sétirps the stem, is 
to get out the stock, to destroy it tho- 
roughly. In the natural sense we may 
eradicate noxious weeds whenever we 
pull them from the ground ; but we can 


never extirpate all noxious weeds, as 


they always disseminate their seeds 
and spring up afresh. These words are 
seldomer used in the physical than in 
the moral sense ; where the former is ap- 
plied to such objects as are conceived 
to be plucked up by the roots, as habits, 
vices, abuses, evils; and the latter to 
whatever is united or supposed tu be 
united into a race or family, and is de- 
stroyed root and branch. Youth is the 
season when vicious habits may be 
thoroughly eradicated ; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was ez- 
tirpated, with the exception of Noah 
and his family. 

It must be every man’s care to begin by eradicat- 


ing those corruptions which, at different times, have 
tempted him to violate conscience. Brag. 


+ 
Gv thou, inglorious, from th’ embatiled plain; 
Ships thou bast store, and nearest to the main, 
A nobler oure the Grecians shall employ, 
To combat, conquer, avd extfirpule ‘Troy. Popr. 


EXTERMINATE, in Latin exter- 
minutus, participle of extermino, from 
ex or extraand terminus, signifies to 
expel beyond the boundary (of life), that 
is, out of existence. It is used only in 
regard to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent and immediate 
action; extirpate, on the other hand, 
may designate a progressive action: the 
former may be said of individuals, but 
the latter is employed in the collective 
sense only. Plague, pestilence, famine, 
extirpate : thesword exterminates. : 

Bat for this extraordinary fecundity, from their 
Hatorat weakness they (the lower tribes of anima!s) 
would be extirpated.  Goupaurss, 

he rasolved hae sehen thst precopel aera nich 


Mordsevi belonged. Braz. 


B towhich . 


ERROR. 


ERROR, MISTAKE, BLUNDER 


ERROR, in French erreur, Latix 
error, from erro to wander, marks the 
act of wandering, as. applied to. the 
rational faculty. A MISTAKE is a 
taking amiss or wrong. BLUNDER 
is not improbably changed from blind, 
and signifies anything done blindly. ~_ 

Error in ita universal sense is the 
general term, since every deviation 
from what is right in rational agents is 
termed error, which is strictly opposed 
to truth; error is the lot of humanity ; 
into whatever we attempt to do or think 
error will be sure to creep: the term, 
therefore, is of unlimited use; the very 
mention of it reminds us of our con- 
dition: we have errors of judgment, 
errors of calculation, errors of the 
head, and errors of the heart. The 
other terms designate modes of error, 
which mostly refer to the common con- 
cerns of life: mtstake is an error of 
choice; blunder an error of action: 
children and careless ‘people are most 
apt to make mistakes; ignorant, con- 
ceited, and stupid people commonly 
commit dlunders: a mistake must be 
rectified ; in commercial transactions it 
may be of serious consequence: a blun- 
der must be set right; but blunderers 
are not always to be set right; and 
blunders are frequently so ridiculous as 
only to excite laughter. 


Idolatry may be looked upon as an error arising 
* A 


frum mistaken devotion. DDISON. 


It happened that the king himself passed through 
the gallery during this debate, and, smiling at the 
mistake of the dervise, asked him how he could pos- 
sibly be so dull as not to distinguish a palace from 
@ caravansary, Appisow. 


Pope allows that Dennis had detected one of those 
blunders which are called bulls. Jou RsON. 


ERROR, FAULT. 


ERROR (v. Error) respects the act ; 
FAULT, from /ati, respects the agent: 
an error may lay in the judgment, or 
in the conduct; but a faudé lies in the 
awill or intention: the errors of youth 
must be treated with mdulgence; but 
their faults must on all accounts be 
corrected: error is said of that which is. 
individual and partial; faud? is said 
likewise of that which is habitual: it is 
an error ta use intemperate language. 
at any time; it is a faudt in the temper 
of some persons that they cannot re- 
strain their anger. ee 
Bold is the task when subjects, grown too wise, 
Instruct a mouarch where his error lie, = - Pos 


ESCAPE. . 


i ‘Other faults are vot under the wife's Jurisdiction, 
end should, if pussible, excape her observation, but 
jealousy calls upon her particularly for its a | 


. « .KRUPTION, EXPLOSION. 

ERUPTION, from e and rumpo, 
signifies the breaking forth, that is, the 
coming into view, by a sudden bursting ; 
EXPLOSION, from ex and plaudo, 
signifies bursting out with a noise: 
hence of flames there will be properly 
an eruption, but of gunpowder an ez- 
plosion : volcanoes have their eruptions 
at certain intervals, which are some- 
times attended with explosions : on this 
account eruptions are applied to the 
human body for whatever comes out as 
the effects of humour, and may be ap- 
plied in the same manner to any indi- 
cations of humour in the mind; explo- 
stons are also applied to the agitations 
of the mind which burst out. 
Sin may truly reign, where it dues not actually 


rage aud pour itse:f forth in continual eruptins. 
* : SouTH. 


A burst of fury, an exclamation secouded by a 
biow, is the first natural erplosion of a soul eo stung 
by scorpions as Macbeth’s, — CUMBERLAND. 


TO ESCAPE, ELUDE, EVADE. 


ESCAPE, in French échapper,comes 
in all probability from the Latin exctpio 
to take out of, to get off ELUDE, ». 
To avoid. EVADE, from the Latin 
evado, compounded of e and vado, sig- 
nifies to go or get out of a thing. 

The idea of being disengaged from 
that which is not agreeable is compre- 
hended in the sense of all these terms ; 
but escape designates no means by 
which this is effected; edude and evade 
define the means, namely,>the efforts, 
which are used by one’s self: we are 
simply disengaged when we escape; 
but we disengage ourselves when we 
elude and evade: we escape from dan- 
ger; we elude search: our escapes are 
often providential, and often narrow ; 
our success in eluding depends on our 
skill: there are many bad men who 
escape punishment.by the mistake of 
a word ; there are many who escape de- 
tection by the art with which they e/ude 

_ observation and inquiry. , 
Vice Olt is hid iu virtue’s fai: ainguise, 
_ ud in her borrow’d form escapes inquiring eves. 


SPECTATOR. . 


oe ee oS ip og wale attempt 

To bind the ambitious and unjust by treaties; 

These they elude a thouvand specious ways. 
Oe OES ee sO MSON, 


ESSAY. 359 


The Earl Rivers had ea for his 
eon (Savage), and had aan een saad at 
Elude and evade both imply the 
pach of art on trying occasions; 
ut the former is employed to denote & 
more ready and dexterous exercise of 
art than the latter: the former consists 
mostly of that which is done by a trick, 
the latter consists of words as well as 
actions: a thief eludes those who are in 
pursuit of him by dexterous modes of 
concealment ; he evades the interroga- 
tories of the judge by equivocating 
replies, One is said to elude a punish- 
ment, and to evade a law. _—_ 


Several icious vices, notorious among us, elude 
or escape the punishment of any law yet invented. 
, Swirr. 
He coal ha his tg bapenidv himself ices 
courage, and easily eva the greatest of 
evidence they had against him. iseson. 


ESPECIALLY, PARTICULARLY, PRIN- 
CIPALLY, CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY and PARTICU- 
LARLY are exclusive or superlative 
in their import; they refer to one object 
out of many that is superior to all- 
PRINCIPALLY and CHIEFLY are 
compurative in their import; they desig- 
nate in general the superiority of some 
objects over others. Especially is a term 
of stronger import than particularly, 
and principally expresses something 
less general than chiefly: we ought to 
have God before our eyes at all times, 
but especially in those moments when 
we present ourselves before him in 
prayer: the heat is very oppressive in 
all countries under the torrid zone, but 
particularly in the deserts of Arabia, 
where there is a want of shade and 
moisture: it is préncipally among the 
higher and lower orders of society that 
we find vices of every description to be 
ie lent; robberies happen chiefly by 
nignt. 


All love has something of blindness in it, but the - 
love of money especially. Sours. 


_ Particularly let a man dread every gross act of 
sin. Sours. 
Neither Pythagoras nor any of his disciples were, 
properly speaking, practitioners of plrysic, since 
they applied themselves principally to the Weeery- . 
AMES. | 


The reformers gained credit chigfly among persons 
Rosxrtson. 


in the lower and middle classes. 


ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, DISSER- 
TATION = 


Asx these words are 
authors. to. i 


employed. by 


ESSAY. 


varying in their form. and contents. 
ESSAY, which signifies a trial or 
attempt (v. Attempt), is here used to 
designate in a specific manner an au- 
thor's.attempt to illustrate any point ; it 
is most commonly applied to small de- 
tached pieces, which contain only the 
general thoughts of a writer on any 
given subject, and afford room for am- 
lification into details also; though, by 
ocke in his ‘“‘ Essay on the Under- 
standing,” Beattie in his “ Essay on 
Truth,” and other authors, it is mo- 
-destly used for their connected and 
finished endeavours to elucidate a doc- 
trine. A TREATISE is more sys- 
tematic than an essay ; it treats on the 
_ subject in a methodical form, and con- 
veys the idea of something labored, 
scientific, and instructive. A TRACT 
is only a species of small treatise, drawn 
up upon particular occasions, and pub- 
lished in a separate form: they are both 
derived from the Latin ¢ractus, parti- 
ciple of trako to draw, manage, or 
handle. DISSERTATION, from dis- 
sero to argue, is with propriety applied 
to performances of an argumentative 
nature. | 
Essays are either moral, political, 
philosophical, or literary: they are the 
crude attempts of the youth to digest 
his own thoughts, or they are the more 
mature attempts of the man to commu- 
nicate his thoughts to others: of the 
former description are the prize essays 
in schools; and of the latter are the in- 
numerable essays which have been pub- 
lished on every subject, since the time 
of Bacon to the present day’ treatises 
are mostly written on ethical, political, 
or speculative subjects, such as Fene- 
lon’s, Milton's, or Locke's freaiise on 
education; De Lolme’s ¢reatise on the 
constitution of England; Colquhoun's 
treatise on the police: dzssertations are 
employed on disputed points of litera- 
ture, as Bentley's dissertation upon the 
epistles of Phalaris; De Pauw's disser- 
tations on the Egyptians and Chinese: 
tracte are ephemeral productions, mostly 
on political and religious subjects, which 
seldom survive the occasion which gave 
them birth; of this description are the 
pamphlets which daily issue from the 
press, for or against-the measures of go- 
vernment, or the public measures of 
any particular party. i. 
It is my frequent practice to visit places of resort 
in this town, to observe what receptiun my works 


. ‘meet with in the world: it being a privilege 
_ by Monsieur Montaigne and others of vain-glorions | 


memory, that we writers of essays may talk of our 
selves, _ 0. GE 
The very title of a moral treatise has something 
in it austere and shocking to the careless attiincon- 
siderate. . ADDISON, 
_ A modern philosopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle, 
in hig learned disrertation on the souls of brutes, 
says, “ Deus est anima brotorum,” God himself is 
the soul of brutes. . Appison. 


- I desire my reader to consider every particular 
paper or discourse as a distinet tract by itself. 
Appison 


- ESTEEM, RESPECT, REGARD. 


ESTEEM, v. To appraise. RE- 
SPECT, from the Latin respicio, sig- 
nifies to look back upon, to look upon 
with attention. REGARD, v. To at- 
tend to. | 

A favorable sentiment towards par- 
ticular objects is included in the mean- 
ing of all these terms. Lsteem and re- 
spect flow from the understanding ; re- 
gard springs from the heart, as well as 
the head : esteem is produced by intrinsic 
worth: respect by extrinsic qualities ; 
regard is affection blended with esteem ° 
it is in the power of every man, inde- 
pendently of all collateral circumstances, 
to acquire the es/eem of others; but re- 
spect and regard are within the reach 
of a limited number only: the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the equal 
and the unequal, are each, in their 
turn, the objects of esteem ; those only 
are objects of respect who have some 
mark of distinction, or superiority either 
of birth, talent, acquirements, or the 
like; regard subsists only between 
friends, or those who stand in close con- 
nexion with each other: industry and 
sobriety excite our esteem for one man, 
charity and benevolence our esteem for 
another; superior learning or abilities 
excite our respect for another; a long 
acquaintance, or a reciprocity of kind 
offices, excite a mutual regard. 


How great honour and esteem will men declare 
for one whom perhaps they never saw before. ‘ 
Ti.Lorsox, 


Then what for common good my thoughts fospire, 
Attend, and in the son respect the sire. |§ ~ Pops, 


On this occasion the philosopher rises iuto that 
celebrated sentiment, that there is not op earth a 


‘spectacle more worthy the regard of a Creator intent 


ou his works than a brave 


man superior to his 
sufferings. ts PF Dia 


Appison 


| ‘TO ESTIMATE, COMPUTE, KATE, — 
ESTIMATE, v. To appraise. COM- 


PUTE, v. To calculate. RATE, in 
Latin ratus, participle of reor to think, 
-yignifies to weigh in the mind, 


ETERNAL 


- All these terms mark the mental ope- 
ration by which the sum, amount, or 
valyg of tuings is obtained: to estimate 
is & obtain the aggregate sum in one’s 
mind, either by an immediate or a pro- 
gressive act; to compute is to obtain the 
sum by the gradual process of putting 
together items; to rate is to fix the re- 
lative value in one’s mind by deduc- 
tion and comparison: a builder esé#- 
mates the expense of building a house 
on a given plan; a proprietor of houses 
computes the probable diminution in 
the value of his property in consequence 
of wear and tear; the surveyor rates the 

. present value of lands or houses. 

It mpl Hae weight of silver, and not by the name 


of the , by which men estimate commodities and 
exchange. Lock. 


- Compute how much water would be necessary to 
lay the earth under water. BuRNEtT 


We may then be instructed how to rate all goods 
by those which concentre unto felicity. Boye, 

In the moral acceptation they bear 
the same analogy to each other: some 
men are apt to estzmate the adventi- 
tious privileges of birth or rank too high ; 
it would be an useful occupation for 
men to compute the loss they sustain by 
the idle waste of time on the one hand, 
and its necessarily unprofitable con- 
sumption on the other; he who raies 
his abilities too high is in danger of de- 
spising the means which are essential 
to secure success; and he who rates 
them too low is apt to neglect the means, 
from despair of success. 


To those who have skill to estimate the excel- 
Jeuce and difficulty of this great work ( Pope's trans- 
lation of Homer) it must be very desirable to know 
how it was performed. JoHNSON. 





From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an 
author, may be cumputed. JOHNSON. 


Sooner we learn and seldomer forget 
What critics scorn, than what they highly rate 
Huaeuxs. 


ETERNAL, ENDLESS, EVERLASTING. 


Tue ETERNAL is set above time, the 
ENDLESS lies within time; it is there- 
fore by a strong figure that we apply 
seternalto anything sublunary ; although 
endiess may with propriety be applied 
‘to that which is heavenly: that is pro- 
- perly eternal which has neither begin- 

ning nor end ; that is endless which has 
_ @ beginning, but no end: God is, there- 
fore, an eternal, but not an endless 
being: there is an efernad state of hap- 
. piness or misery, which awaits all men, 
according to their deeds in this life; 
_ but their joys or sorrows may be endless 


EVASION. 


as regards the present life. ‘That which | 
is endiess has no cessation ; that whieh 
is EVERLASTING has neither in- 
terruption nor cessation: the endless. 
may be said of existing things; the 
everlasting naturally extends itself into 
futurity: hence we speak of endless 
disputes, an endless warfare; an ever- 
lasting memorial, an everlasting crown 
of glory. 3 ; 
Distance immense between the powers that shine 


Above, eternal, deathless, and divine, 
Aud mortal man | Pore. 


The faithful Mydon, as he turn’d frum fight 
His flying coursers, sunk to exdless night, Porr. 


Bask from the car he tumbles to the ground, _ 
Aud everlasting shades his eyes surround. — Pours. 
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TO EVADE, EQUIVOCATE, PREVARI- 
CATE. 


EVADE, v. To escape. EQUIVO- 
CATE, v. Ambiguity, PREVARI- 
CATE, in Latin prevaricatus parti- 
ciple of pre and varicor to go loosely, 
signifies to shift from side to side. . 

These words designate an artful mode 
of escaping the scrutiny of an inquirer: 
we evade by artfully turning the sub- 
ject or calling off the attention of the 
inquirer ; we equévocate by the use of 
equivocal expressions ; we prevartcate 
by the use of loose and indefinite ex- 
pressions: we avoid giving satisfaction 
by evading ; we give a false satisfaction 
by equtvocating ; we give dissatisfaction 
by prevaricating. Evading is uot so 
mean a practice as equivocating: it 
may be sometimes prudent to evade a 
question which we do not wish to 
answer; but equtvocations are em- 
ployed for the purposes of falsehood 
and interest: prevarications are still 
mineaner; and are resorted to mostly by 
criminals in order to escape detection. 

Whenever a trader has endeavoured to evade the 
just demands of his creditors, this hath been de- 


clared by the legislature to be au act of bankruptcy 
BLaCKSTUNE. 


When Satan told Eve, “Thou shalt not surely 
die,” it wasin his eguivocation “ Thou shalt not in- 
cur present death.” Browns’s Vut@ar Erpors. 

There is. no prevaricating with God when we are 
on the very threshold of his presence... 
CUMBERLAND, 


EVASION, SHIFT, SUBTERFUGE. | 


EVASION (wv. To evade) is here 
taken only inthe bad sense; SHIFT 
and SUBTERFUOGE are modes. of 
evasion : the former signifies that gros» 
kind of evasion by which one attempts 
to shift. off an obligation from. one’s 


self; the sublerfuge, from subter unter, 
and. Jugto to fly, is a mode of evasion 
in whieh one has recourse to some 
screen or shelter. The evaston, in dis- 
tinction from the others, is resorted to 
for the gratification of pride or obsti- 
nacy: whoever wishes to maintain a 
bad cause must have recourse to eva- 
sions; candid minds despise all eva- 
stons ; the shift is the trick of a knave, 
it always serves a paltry low purpose ; 
he who has. not courage to turn open 
_ thief will use any sht/ts rather than not 
get money dishunestly: the sublerfuge 
is the refuge of one’s fears ; it is not re- 
sorted to from the hope of gain, but 
from the fear ofa loss ; not for purposes 
of interest, but for those of char acter ; 
he who wants to justify himself in a 
bad cause has recourse to subterfuges. 
The question of a future state was hung up in 
doubt, or banded between conflicting disputants 


through all the quirks and evasiuas of sophistry and 
logic. CumBERLAND. 


When such little shifts come once to be laid open, 
huw poorly and wrvichedly must that man needs 
sueak, who finds himself both guilty aud baffled too. 

Sours. 


What farther subterfuge can Turnus find? 
; Drypen. 


EVEN, SMOOTH, LEVEL, PLAIN. 


EVEN, vo. Equal. SMOOTH is in 
all probability connected with smears 
LEVEL, in Saxon /efel, signifies a 
carpenter's instrument. PLAIN, v. 
Apparent. 

Even and smooth are both opposed to 
roughness: but that which is even is 
tree only from great roughness.-or irre- 
gularities; that which is smooth is free 
from every degree of roughness, how- 
ever small; a board is even which has 
no knots or holes; it is not smooth 
unless its surface be an entire plane: 
the ground is said to be even, but not 
smooth ; the sky is smooth, but not even. 
Even is to level, when applied to the 
ground, what smooth is to even; the 
even is free from protuberances and de- 
pressions on its exterior surface; the 
level is free from rises or falls: a "path 
is said to be even ; a meadow is level + 
ice may be fevel, though it is not even ; 
a walk up the side of a hill may be even, 
although the hill itself ‘is the reverse of 
a level: the even is said of that which 
unites and forms one uninterrupted 


surface; but the Jevel is said of things 


which are at a distance from each other, . iciple 
of -epenio to come out, signifies that 


and are discovered sabe eye to bein 
a parallel.line--beuce the floor of a. 


_EVENT., 


room is even with re gard to itself; ‘it is 
level with that of cathe roomi.- Boon- 
ness respects the surface of bodies ; 
plataness respects their direction a 
freedom from ‘external obstructions: a 
path is even which haa no indentures or 
footmarks ;. a path is plata which is not 
stopped up or interrupted by wood, 
water, or any other thing intervening. | | 


’ When we look at a naked wall, from the evenness 


of the object the eye ene elroy i whole avec and 
arrives quickly at its termina: Buexs, 


The effecta of a ragged and broken surface seem 
stronger than where it is smouth and pol 

Bures. 

The top is devel, an offensive seat ; 

Of war. DRYDEN. 


A blind man would never be able to,imagiue 
how the several prominences and depressions of 
a human body cuuld be shown on a pias —" 
canvass that has on it no anevenness. 

When applied figuratively, these weeds 
preserve their analogy : an even temper 
is secured from all violent changes of 
humour ; a smooth speech is divested of 
everything which can ruffle the temper 
of others ; but the former is always taken 
ina good sense; and the latter mostly 
in a bad sense, as evincing an illicit 
design or a purpose to deceive: a plain 
speech, on the other hand, is divested 
of everything obscure or figurative, and 
is consequently a speech free from dis- 
guise and easy to be understood. 

A man who lives ia a state of vice and impeni- 
tence can have no title to that evenness and tran- 


quillity of mind which is the health of the soul. 
ADDISON 


This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oft 
Coneeal a traitor. ADDISUN. 


Express thyself in plain, not doubtful words, 

That ground for avast or disputes affords. 

DENnHAM 
Even and level are applied to conduct 

or condition ; the former as regards our- 

selves ; the latter as regards others: he 

who adopts an even course of conduct 

is in no danger of putting himself upon 

a level with those who are otherwise his 

inferiors. 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw 

What nothing less than ange} can exceed, — 

A man ov earth devoted to the skies; 


Alike throughout is his consistent 
All of one colour, and an even ig Youne. 


Falsehood turns all above us into tyranny and 
barbarity; and all of the same /evel with us into | 
discoxd. Seuvra. 
EVENT, INCIDENT, ACCIDENT, AD- 

VENTURE, OCCURRENCE. _ 

EVENT, in Latin. eventue, 


which falls out or turns up, INCI-_ 


EVENT. 


DENT, in. Latin incidens, from incido, 


signifies that which falls in er forms a 
collateral part of anything. ACCI- 
DENT, 2. Accident. ADVENTURE, 
from. the Latin advento to come to, sig- 
nities what comes to or befalls one. 
OCCURRENCE, from the Latin oc- 
curro, siguifies that which runs or comes 
in the way. 

These terms are expressive of what 
passes in the world, which is the sole 
signification of the term event; whilst 
to that of the other terms are annexed 
some accessary ideas: an tnctdent is a 
personal event; an accident an acci- 

“dental event which happens by the way ; 
an adventure an extraordinary event ; 
an occurrence an ordinary or dumestic 
event. event, in its ordinary and limited 
acceptation, excludes the idea of chance ; 
accident excludes that of design ; zc2- 
dent, adventure, and occurrence, are 
applicable in both cases. 

évents affect nations and commu- 
nities as well as individuals ; incidents 
and adventures affect: particular indivi- 
duals ; accidents and occurrences affect 
persons or things particularly or gene- 
rally, individually or collectively: the 
making of peace, the loss of a battle, or 
the death of a prince, are national 
evénts; the forming a new acquaint- 
ance and the revival of an old one are 
incidents that have an interest for the 
parties concerned ; an escape frum ship- 
wreck, an encounter with wild beasts or 
savages, are adventures which indivi- 
duals are pleased tu relate, and others 
to hear; a fire, the fall of a house, the 
breaking of a limb, are accidents or oc- 
currences ; a robbery or the death of 
individuals are properly occurrences 
which afford subject for a newspaper, 
and excite an interest in the reader. 

Event, when used for individuals, is 
wways of greater importance than an 
tnctdent. The settlement of a young 
person in life, the adoption of an em- 
ployment, or the taking a wife, are 
events but not ecidents ; whilst on the 
other hand the setting out on a journey 
or the return, the purchase of a house, 
or the dispatch of a vessel, are charac- 

terized as incidents and not events. 

These events, the permission of which seems to 
accuse his goodvess vow, may iu the consummation 
of things both magnify his goodness and exalt his 

Wisdom ADDISON, 
“Lhave laid beftre you only small incidents seem- 
ingly trisolons, but they are principally evils of this 

. Hatare which make marriages unhappy.  Sreenx. 
‘For 1 must love, aud am resulv'd to try . 


| My fatesor, failing iu the advesture, tic. Drypen. 
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I think there [s somewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a family book, whergin all the uccarreaces 
that happened from one generation of thut-house to 
auother were recorded. 7 _ STEELE 

It is farther to be observed that acci- 
dent, event, and occurrence are said only | 
of that which is supposed really to hap- 
pen: tncidenis and adventures are olten. 
fictitious ; in this case the tuctdent can- 
not be too important, nor the adven- 
ture too marvellous. History records 
the events of nations; plays require to 
be full of ¢nctdent in order to vender. 
them interesting ; romances and novels 
derive most of their charms from the 
extravagance of the advextures which 
they describe; periodical works supply 
the public with information respecting 
daily occurrences. 


No person, no tacident in the play but mast be of 
use lo the main design. Drypven. 


To make an episode, “take any remaining ad- 
venture of your former collection,” in which you 
could no way iavalve your hero. Pors 


EVIL OR ILL, MISFORTUNE, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 


EVIL, in its full sense, comprehends 
every quality which is not good, and 
consequently the other terms express 
only modifications of etd. The word is, 
however, more limited in its applica- 
tion than its meaning, and admits, 
therefore, of a just comparison with the* 
other words here mentioned. They are 
all taken in the sense of evt/s produced 
by some external cause, or evt/s inhe- 
rent in the object and arising out of it. * 
The evi, or, in its contracted form, the 
ILL. befalls a person; the MISFOR- 
TUNE comes upon him; the HARM, 
which signifies originally grief, is taken, 
or one receives the harm ; MISCHIEF, 
from mischieve, i.e. the thing ill- 
achieved, is done to the person. 

Evil, in its limited application, istaken 
for evils of the greatest magnitude; it. 
is that which is eve) without any mitiga- 
tion or qualification of circumstances 
The misfortune is a minor evil; it de-— 
pends upon the opinion and circum- 
stances of the individual; what is a 
misfortune in one respect may be the 
contrary in another respect. An un 
timely death, the fracture or loss of a 
limb, are denominated evs ; the loss of 
a vessel, the overturning of a carriage, — 
and the like, are misfortunes, inasmuch 
as they tend to the diminutiun of pro- 
perty ; but as all the casualties of life 


may produce various consequences, & 
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may sometimes happen that that which 
seems to have come upon us by our #// 
fortune turns out ultimately of the 
_ greatest benefit ; in this respect, there- 
tore, misfortune is but a partial evil. of 
evil it is likewise observable, that it has 
no respect to the sufferer as a moral 
agent ; but misfortune is used in regard 
to such things as are controllable or 
otherwise by human foresight.. The 
evté which befalls a man is opposed only 
to the good which he in general expe- 
rience&; but the misfortune is opposed 
to the’ good fortune or the prudence of 
the individual. Sickness is an evi, let 
it be endured or caused by whatever 
circumstances it may; it is a mesfor- 
tune for an individual to come in the 
way of having this evt/ brought on him- 
self: his own relative condition in the 
scale of being is here referred to. 


Yet think not thus, when freedom’s t/ls I state, 


1 mean to flatter kings or court the great. 
GolLpsMITH, 


A misery is not to be measured from the nature 


of the evi/, but from the temper of the sufferer. 
ADDISON. 


Misfortune stands with her bow ever bent 
Over the world; aud he who wounds another 
Directs the goddess, by that part where he wounds, 
There to strike deep her arrows in himself. 
Youna. 
Harm and mischief are species of 
minor evils; the furmer of which is 
much less specific than the latter both 
‘in the nature and cause of the evil. A 
person takes harm frbm circumstances 
that are not known; the mischif is 
done tv him from some positive and 
‘immediate circumstance. He who takes 
cold takes Aurm; the cause of which, 
however, may not be known or sus- 
pected: a fall from a horse is attended 
with muschtef, if it occasion a fracture 
vr any evtd to the body. vil and mis- 
fortune respect persous only as the ob- 
jects; harm and mischief are said of 
inanimate things as the object. A 
tender plant takes harm from being ex- 
posed to the cold air: mischief is douc 
to it when its branches are violently 
broken off or its roots are laid bare. 
‘To me the labours of the field resign, 
Me Paris injured; all the war be mine, 
Fall he that nust, beneath his rival's arms, 
Aud leave the rest secure-of fature harms. Por. 
‘To mourn a sti¢chief that is past and gone, 
is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
BI 43 _ SHAKSPEARE. 


+s EXACT, EXTORT. . 


EXACT, in Latin exactus, participle 


cise of simple force; but EXTORT, 
from extortus, participle of extorgueo 
to wring out, marks the exercise of 
unusual force. In the application, there- 
fore, to exact is to demand with force, it 
is commonly an act of injustice: to ex- 
tort is to get with violence, it is an act 
of tyranny. The collector of the revenue 
exacis when he gets from the people 
more than he is authorized to take: an 
arbitrary prince extorts from his con- 
quered subjects whatever he can grasp 
at. In the figurative sense, deference, 
obedience, applause, and admiration, 
are exacted: a confession, an acknow- 
ledgement, a discovery, and the like, 
are extorted. 

While to the established church is giveu that pro- 
tection and support which the interests of relizion 


render proper and due, yet no rigid conformity is 
exacted, Briar. 


If I err in believing that the suuls uf men are im- 
mortal, not while I live would I wish to have this 
delightful error extorted from me. STEELS. 


EXACT, NICE, PARTICULAR, 
PUNCTUAL. | 


EXACT, v. Accurate. NICE, in 
Saxon nise, is connected with the Ger- 
man geniessen, &c. to enjoy, that is, 
having a quick and discriminating taste. 
PARTICULAR signifies here directed 
to a particular point. PUNCTUAL, 
from the Latin punctum a point, sig- 
uifies keeping to a point. 

Exact and nice are to be compared 
in their application, either to persons or 
things ; parttcular and punctual only 
in application to persons. To be eruct, 
is to arrive at perfection; to be nice, is 
to be free from faults ; to be 7.a7t¢cular, 
is to be mice in certain particudurs; to 
be punctual, is to be exuct in certain 
points. Weare exact in our conduct * 
or in what we do: nice and garticulur 
in our mode of doing it; punctual as to 
the time and season for doing it. It is 
necessary to be exact in our accounts ; 
to be mice as an artist in the choice and 
distribution of colors; to be purticuldar, 
as a man of business, in the number 
and the details of merchandizes that 
are to be delivered out; to be punctual 
in observing the hour of the day that 
has been fixed upon. pe 

What if you and I enquire how money matters 
stand betwees us? With all my heart; I love exec: 
dealing, and let Hueus audit. .  Axsutuwor. 

v » and way of lifs 
Ses Saedge fe toa bosie yarn: eu Gc taper 


“fection naturally cleaving to it, which it will require 


his nicest care to avoid, 


EXAMINATION. 


_Thave. been the more particular in this inquiry, 
because I hear there is scarce a village in England 
that has nota Mull White in it. Appiaon. 
_ The trading part of mankind suffer by the want of 
puscteality in the dealings of persons above pope 

EELE. 


Exactness and punctuality are always. 


taken in a good sense; they designate 
an attention to that which cannot be 
dispensed with: they form a part of 
one’s duty: tceness and particularity 
are not always taken in the best sense ; 
they designate an excessive attention 
to things of inferior importance ; to 
matters of taste and choice. Early 
habits of method and regularity will 
make a man very eract in the perform- 
ance of all his duties, and purticudarly 
punctual in his payments: an over 
niceness in the observance of mecha- 
nical rules often supplies the want of 
genius: it is the mark of a contracted 
mind to amuse itself with parttcularities 
about dress, personal appearance, fur- 
niture, and the like. 
Thus critics, of less judgment than caprice, 
Curivas, not knowing, not exact, but nice. 
Good lady, 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy 
And leave me out on’t. SHAKESPEARE 
When exact and nice.are applied to 
things, the former expresses more than 
the latter ;- we speak of an exact resem- 
blance, and a ztce distinction. The 
exact point is that which we wish to 
reach ; the mece point is that which it is 
difficult to keep. 


We know not so much as the true names of either 


Pore. 


Homer or Virgil, with any exactness. WaALsH. 
What if (since daring on so nice a theme) 

{ show thee friendship delicute, as dear, 

Of tender violations apt to die ? Youne. 


ad 


EXAMINATION, SEARCH; INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH, INVESTIGATION, 
SCRUTINY. 


EXAMINATION, v. To discuss. 
SEARCH is a vafiation of seek and 
see. INQUIRY, wv. Jo ask. RE- 
SEARCH is an intensive of search. 
INVESTIGATION, ‘from the Latin 
vestigium a track, signifies pad 
the tracks or footsteps. SCRUTINY, 
from the Latin scrutgor to search, and 
scrutum lumber, ae: pe looking for 

an 


amongst lumber rubbish, to ran- 
- Ewamination is the most general of 


these terms, which all agree in express- 
‘ing an ective effort to find out that 
which is unknown. An examtnaiton 
may be made without any particular 
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effort. and may be made of things that 
are open to the observation; as to era- 
mine the face or features of a person ; 
or anatomically to examine the body: 
a search is a close examination into 
matters that are hidden or less obvious: 
as to search the person or papers of one 
that is suspected; to search a house for 
stulen goods. 


The body of man is such a subject as stands the 
utmost test of examination. ADDISON, 


Then Mallery was called for, but by no search : 
could he be found, CLARENDON, 

Examinations may be made by put- 
ting questions ; an inquiry is always 
made in this manner. We may eza- 
mine persons or things; we inqutre of 
persons and into things: an examina- 
tzon of persons is always done for. some 
specific and public purpose; one person 
enquires of another only for private pur- 
poses; a student is examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining his progress in 
learning; an offender is examined in 
order to ascertain his guilt; a person 
inquires as to the residence of another, 
or the road to be taken and the like. 


He sent for Mr. Mordaunt, and very strictly era- 
mined him, whether he had seen the Marquis of Or- 
mond during his late being in London. CLARENDON, 


You have oft tnguired 

After the shepherd that cougplain’d of love. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
In the moral application of these 
terms, the examination is, as before, a 
general and indefinite action, which 
may either be confined simply to those 
matters which present themselves to 
the mind of the exumtner, or it may be 
extended to all points: the search is a 
laborious examination into that which 
is remote; the enquiry is extended to 
examination into that which is doubtful. 


Men will look into our lives, and examine our 
actions, and tngutre into oar conversations: by these 
they will judge the truth and reality of our profes- 
sions, ‘TILLOTSON, 


If you search purely for truth, it will be indifferent 
to you where you find it. Bup@e.y, 


Inquiries after happiness are not so necessary and 
stsotal to mankind as the arts of consolation. 
ADDIS0ON. | 
A researchis a remote search ; an in- 
vestigation is a minute inquiry ; a.scru- 
tiny is a strict examination. Learned 
men of inquisitive tempers make their 


‘researches into antiquity: magistrates 


investigate doubtful and mysterious 
affairs; physicians investigate the causes 
of diseases ; men scrutinize the actions 


of those whom they hold in suspicion, 


Acuteness and penetration dre-vecu- 
liarly requisite in making researches, 
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patience and perseverance are the ne- 
cessary qualifications of the tzvesttgator ; 
a quick discernment will essentially aid 
the seratinizer. . eS 

inferi i "tis giv'n 
Tose yrange arta en by heav'n ; . 
No vain researches eer disturb their rest. JEnYNs. 


We have divided natural philosophy into the 
investigation of causes, and the production of —— 
AGUON, 


Before I go to bed, | make a scrufiay what peccant 
humours have reigned in me that day. Hower. 


TO EXAMINE, SEARCH, EXPLORE. 


. EXAMINE, vv. Examination. 
SEARCH, v. Examination. EX- 
PLORE, in Latin ezploro, com- 


pounded of ex and ploro, signifies 
properly to burst out. . 

These words are here considered as 
they designate the looking upon places 
or objects, in order to get acquainted 
with them. To eramine expresses a 
less effort than to search, and this ex- 
presses less than to explore. We exa- 
mine objects that are near; we search 
those that are hidden or removed at a 
certain distance ; we explore those that 
are unknown or very distant. The 
painter examines a landscape in order 
to take a sketch of it; the botanist 
- searches after curious plants; the in- 
quisitive traveller explores unknown 
regions. An author examines the books 
from which he intends to draw his 
authorities; the antiquarian searches 
every corner in which he hopes to find 
@ monument of antiquity; the classic 
scholar explores the learning and wisdom 
of the ancients. 

Compare each phrase, eramize every line, 
Weigh every word, and ev’ry thought retine. Pope. 
Not — they shall search the thoughts, that 


Up iu the close recesses of my soul. Pure, 


Heetor, he said, my courage bids me meet 
This high achievement, and explore the fleet Pore. 


EXAMPLE, PATTERN, ENSAMPLE. 

EXAMPLE, in Latin exemplum, 
very probably changed from ersimu.um 
and exeemulo or emulo, signifies the 
thing framed according to a likeness. 
PATTERN, v. Copy. ENSAMPLE 
signifies that which is done according 
to a sample or example. —_ | 

All these words are taken for that 
which ought to be followed: but the 
_ larly, not only, as to w 









4e 








EXAMPLE, | 


thing is to be done: the former serves 
as a guide to the judgment ; the latter 
to guide the actions. The example 
comprehends what is either to be fol- 
lowed or avoided ; the patiern only that 
which is to be followed or copied : the 
ensample is a species of example, the 
word being employed only in the sclemn 
style. The example may be presented 
either in the object itself, or the de- 
scription of it; the patiern displays 
itself most completely in the object 
itself; the ensample exists only in the 
description. Those who know what is 
right shonld set the example of prac- 
tising it; and those who persist in doing 
wrong, must be made an erumple to 
deter others from doing the same: every 
one, let his age and station be what it 
May, may afford a pattern of Christian 
virtue ; the child may be a pattern to 
his playmates of diligence and dutiful- 
ness; the citizen may be a puttern to 
his fellow citizens of sobriety, and con- 
formity to the laws; the soldier may be 
a patiern of obedience to his comrades : 
our Saviour has left us an example of 
Christian perfection, which we ought to 
imitate, although we cannot copy it: 
the Scripture characters are drawn as 
ensamples for our learning. 

‘The king of men his hardy host inspires 


With joud command, with great eremples fires. 
: Pore. 


The fairy way of writing, as Mr. Dryden calis it, 
is more difficult than nse ead that depends npon 
the poet’s fancy, because he has no pattern to fullow 
in it. ADDISON. 


Sir Knight, that doest that voyage rashly tike, 
By this forbidden way in my despight, 
Doest by uther's death ensample take, SPENs? R. 


EXAMPLE, PRECEDENT. 


EXAMPLE, v. Example. PRE- 
CEDENT, from the Latin precedens 
preceding, signifies by distinction that 
pune which is entitled to notice. 

oth these terms apply to that whiich 
may be followed or made a rule; but 
the example is commonly present or 
before our eyes; the precedent is pro- 
perly something past; the erampie may 


derive its authority from the ind vidual : 


the precedent acquires its sanction from 
sa and common consent —— are led 
by the example, or we copy the example ; 
mc are guided or governed by the pre: 
cedent, The former is a private and 
often a partial affair; the latter is.a 
public and often a nationel concern. we 
quote examples in literature, and pre 
cedents in law. a ue 


-EXCEED. 


‘Thames! the most lov'd of all the ocean’s sors, _ 
Pveould I flow Hike thee! and ‘make thy stream 
My great: -ecumple, as it is my theme. . Denwam. 


At the revolution they threw a politic veil over 


every circumstance which might farni=h a precedent 
for’ any future departure from what oy -then 
settled for ever. Borg. 


EXAMPLE, INSTANCE. 


EXAMPLE (v. Example, patiern) 
refers in this case to the thing. IN- 
STANCE, from the Latin insio, signi- 
fies that which stands or serves as a 
resting point. 

The example is set forth by way of 
illustration or instruction ; the tzstance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every tnsiance may serve as an ex- 
ample, but every example is not an in- 
stance. The example consists of moral 
or intellectual objects; the instance 
consists of actions only, or of what 
serves as a proof. Rules are illustrated 
by examples ; characters are illustrated 
by instances: the best mode of instruct- 
ing children is by furnishing them with 
examples for every rule that is laid 
down ;-the Roman history furnishes us 
with many extraordinary instunces of 
self-devotion for their country. 


Let me (my son) an ancieut fact unfold, 
A great erample drawn f:om times of old. Pops. 


Many instaaces may be produced from good au- 
thorities, that children ach ally suck in the several 
passions and depraved inclinations of their nurses. 

STEELER, 
TO EXCEED, EXCEL, SURPASS, 
TRANSCEND, OUTDO. 


EXCEED, from the Latin excedo, 
compounded of ex and cedo to pass out 
of, or beyond the line, is the general 
tem. SURPASS, compopnded of sur 
over, and pass, is one species of exceed- 
ing. EXCEL, compounded of ex and 
cello to lift or move over, is another 
specics. 

Exceed is applied mostly to things in 
the sense of guing beyond in measure, 
degree, quantity, and quality ; one thing 
exceeds. another in magnitude; height, 
or any other dimensions; a person’s 
success exceeds his expectations. 


i By means of these canals and navigable rivers 
they carry on that immense trade which has never 
seen encoded by any other people. 

Hrerory or Innanp Navieation. 

nal is , taken either in an. indifferent or 

sense, particularly in regard to per- 

sons, a8 a person exceeds his instruc- 
tions ‘er exceeds the due measure. 


Maite. ‘puundiess avarice exezeds, 
i “nd ne his neighbours round about him fede 





Wabiea. 


EXCELLENCE. 


To excel and surpass signify to ex- 
ceed, or be superior in that which is 
good.- To excel may be used with re- 
ference to all persons generally, as a 
person strives to excel; to surpass is 
used in regard to particular objects, as 
to surpass another in any trial of skill. 


To him the king: How much thy years excel ' ’ 
In arts of counsel, and in spexking well. Pore. 
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The first in native dignity surpass’, 
Artless and unadorn d she pleas'd the more! 
Lourn, 


When excel is used in respect of pur- 
ticular objects, it is more general in its 
sense than surpasss the Dutch and 
Italians formerly excelled the English 
in painting; cne person may surpass 
another in bravery, or a thing may sur- 
pass one’s expectation. Men excel in 
learning, arts, or arms ; competitors sur- 
pass each other in feats of agility. 


Their trades and arts wherein they ezcel or come 
short of us, NEWTON. 


Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope 
never falls below it, JOHNSON. 
The derivatives excessive and excel- 
lent have this obvious distinction be- 
tween them, that the former always sig 
nifies exceeding in that which ought 
not to be exceeded; and the latter ex- 
ceeding in that where it is honourable 
to exceed: he who is habitually exces- 
sive in any of his indulgences, must be 
insensible to the excellence of a tem- 
perate life. 
Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 
MILTor. 


The more closely the origin of religion aad go- 
vernment are (is) examined, the more clearly their 
excellences appear. Burry, 


TRANSCEND, from trans beyond, 
and scendo or scando to climb; signi- 
fies to climb beyond ; and OUTDO, that 
is todo out of the ordinary course, are 
particular modes of excelling or ex- 
ceeding. The gentus of Homer Zran- 
scends that of almost every poet; 
Heliogabalus outdid every other em- 
peror in extravagance. 


Auspiciou: prince, in arms a mighty wame 
But yet whose actions far transcend your fame. 


Drvern. 
‘The last and crowni instance of our lowe to oar . 
euemies is to pray for them, For by this a man 
would fain to outdo himself. . Sours, | 


| EXCELLENCE, SUPERIORITY... 
EXCELLENCE is an abeol ete aia 





| many may have excellence in the'same 
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degree, but they must have supertority 
wn different degrees ; superiority is often 
superior excellence, but in many cases 
they are applied to different objects. 
There is a moral excellence attainable 
by all who have the will to strive after 
it; but there is an intellectual and phy- 
sical superiority which is above the 
reach of our wishes, and is granted to 
a few only. 


Base envy withera at another's joy, 


And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 
THOMSON. 


To be able to benefit others is a condition of free- 
dom and superivrity. TILLoTSoN. 


EXCESS, SUPERFLUITY, REDUN- 
DANCY. 


EXCESS is that which exceeds any 
measure; SUPERFLUITY, from super 
and fiwo to flow over; and REDUN- 
DANCY, from redundo to stream back 
or over, signifies an excess of a good 
measure. We may have an excess of 
heat or cold, wet or dry, when we 
have more than the ordinary quantity; 
but we have a superflutty of provisions 
when we have more than we want. 
Excess is applicable to any object; but 
superfluity and redundancy are species 
of excess; the former applicable in a 
particular manner to that which is an 
object of our desire ; and redundancy to 
matters of expression or feeling. e 
may have an excess of prosperity or ad- 
versity; a superfluity of good things; 
and a redundancy of speech or words. 

Itis wisely ordered in our present state that joy and 
fear, hope and grief, should act alternately as checks 


and balances upon each other, in order to prevent an 
excess in any of them. Buair. 


When by force of policy, by wisdom, or by for- 
tane, property and superivrity were introduced and 
established, then they whose possessions swelled 
above their wants vaturally laid out their super- 
Jiuitios on pleasure. JOHNSON. 


The defect or. redundance of a syllable might be 
easily covered in the recitation. TYRBWHIT. 


EXCESSIVE, IMMODERATE, INTEM- 
PERATE. 


Tas EXCESSIVE is beyond mea- 
sure; the IMMODERATE, from mo- 
dug a mode or measure, is without mea- 
sure; the INTEMPERATE, from 
tempus a time or term, is that which is 
. hot kept within bounds. — 

Lecessive designates excess in 
neral ; tmmodérate and intemperate is. 
signate excess in moral agents. The 
erreszine lies simply ia the thing which 


EXCHANGE. 


exceeds any given point: the tmuss 


derute lies in the passions which range 


toa boundless extent: the intemperate 


lies in the will which is under no con- 
trol. Hence we speak of an excessive 
thirst physically considered: an ¢mzrro- 
derute ambition or lust of power: an : 
untemperate indulgence, an tntemperaté 
warmth. Hgcessive admits of degrees ; 
what is excessive may exceed in.a greater 
or less degree: tmmoderate and tntem- 
perate mark a positively great degree of 
excess ; the former still higher than the 
latter : ¢mmoderate is in fact the highest 
conceivable degree of excess. The ez- 
cessive use of anything will always be 
attended with some evil consequence: 
the smmoderate use of wine will rapidly 
tend to the ruin of him who is guilty of 
the excess: the intemperate use of wine 
will proceed by a more gradual but not 
less sure process to his ruin. 


Who knows not the languor that attends every 
excessive indulgence in pleasure? Bate. 


One of the first objects of wish to every ouc is te 
maintdin a proper place and rank in socicty: this 
among the vain and ambitious 1s always the favouriie 
aim. With them it arises to immoderate expecta- 
tions founded on their guppused talents and imagined 
merits. ° Bhar. 


Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no compli- 
ance with the tntemperate mirth of others, ever be- 
tray you into profane sallies. BLAIR, 


TO EXCHANGE, BARTER, TRUCK, 
COMMUTE. 


To EXCHANGE (v. To change) is 
the general term signifying to take one 
for another, or put one thing in the place 
of another; the rest are but modes of 
exchanging. To BARTER (v. To 
change) is to exchange one article of 
trade for another. To TRUCK, from - 
the Greek rpoxaw to wheel, signifying 
to bandy about, is a familiar term to ex- 
press a familiar action for exchanging 
one article of private property for an- 
other. COMMUTE, from the Latin 
syllable com or contra and muto to 
change, signifies an exchanging one 
mode of punishment for another, or one 
mode of payment for another; we may 
exchange one book for another ; traders 
barter trinkets for gold dust ;:;coachmen 
or stablemen éruck a whip for a hand- 
kerchief; government commutes the 
punishment of death for that of banish- 
ment. a 

Pleasare can be exchanged only for pleasure. 

: ‘Hawktsworrs, 

Some meu are willing to barter their blood for | 
lucte.. Boas. 


EXCURSION. 


Show all her secrets of house-keeping, 
For candles how she tracks her dripping. 


This is the measure of cummutative justice, or of 
that are which suppo-es exchange of things pro- 
f table for things profitable. JEREMY TAayLor- 


Swirr. 


TO EXCITE, INCITE, PROVOKE. 


~ To EXCITE (v. To awaken) is said 
more particularly of the inward feelings ; 
INCITE (v. To encourage) is said of the 
external actions; PROVOKE (wv. Jo 
aggravate) is said of both. A person's 
passions are excited; he is incited by 
any particular passion to a course of 
conduct; a particular feeling is pro- 
voked, or he is provoked by some feel- 
ing to a particular step. Wit and con- 
versation eacite mirth; men are in- 
cited by a lust for gain to fraudulent 
practices ; they are provoked by the op- 
position of others to zutemperate lan- 
guage and intemperate measures. To 
excite is very frequently used in a phy- 
sical acceptation; itzctte always, and 
it mustly, in a moral application. 
e speak of exciting hunger, thirst, or 
perspiration ; of ¢mciting to noble ac- 
tions ; of provoking impertinence, pro- 
voking scorn or resentment. hen 
excite and provoke are applied to 
similar objects, the former designates a 
much stronger action than the latter. 
A thing may excite a smile, but it pro- 
vokes laughter; it may excite displea- 
sure, but it provokes anger; it may 
excite joy or sorrow, but it provokes to 
madness, 
in then the sons of Greece (the sage rejoin’d) 

-xette compassion in Achilles’ mind ? Pope. 


@o her the gud: Great Heetor's soul inctte 
‘To dare the boldest Greek to single fight, , 
Till Greece, provok'd, from all her numbers show 
A warrior worthy to be Hector's foe. Pope. 


Among the other torments which this passion pro- 
duces we may usually observe, that none are greater 
mourners than jealous men, when the person who 
provoked their jealousy is taken !rom them. 
: ADDISON. 


EXCURSION, RAMBLE, TOUR, TRIP, 
JAUNT. . 


EXCURSION signifies going out of 
one’s course, from the Latin ea and 
cursus the course or prescribed path: a 
RAMBLE is a going without any 
course or regular path, from roam, of 
which it is a frequentative: a TOUR, 
from. the word turn or return, is a cir- 
cuifous course: a TRIP from the Latin 
' trtpudio to go on the toes like a dancer, 
18 properly .a pedestrian excursion or 
four, or any short journey that might 
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be made on foot: JAUNT is from the 
French jante the felly of a wheel, and. 

janter to put the felly in motion. To 
go abroad in a carriage is an idle ex- 
curston, or one taken for mere pleasure: 
travellers who are not contented with 
what is not to be seen from a high road 
make frequent excursions into the in 
terior of the country. Those who are 
fond of rural scenery, and pleased to 
follow the bent of thgir inclinations, 
make frequent rambles. Those who 
set out upon a sober scheme of enjoy- 
ment from travelling, are satisfied with 
making the four of some one country or 
more. Those who have not much time 
for pleasure take frips. Those who 
have no better means of spending their 
time make jaunts. 

I am now so rus-in-urbish, I believe I shall stay 


here, except little excursions and vagaries, for a year 
to come. Gray. 


I am going on a short ramble to my Lord Oxfurd’s. 
. Pop. 


My last summer’s tour was through Worcester- 
shire, Gdoucestershire, Monmouthshire, and Shrop- 
shire. . Gray. 


I hold the resolution I told you in my last of seeing 
you if you cannot take a ¢rip hither before I go. . 
OPE 


If you are for a merry jaunt I'll try for once who 
can foot it farthest. DrypEN 


TO EXCUSE, PARDON. 


We EXCUSE (v. To apologize) a 
person or thing by exempting him from 
blame. We PARDON (from the pre- 
positive par or per and dono to give) by 
siving up to punishment the offence one 
has committed. 

We excuse a small fault, we pardon 
a great fault: we excuse that which 
personally affects ourselves; we pardon 
that which offends against morals: we 
may excuse as equals; we can pardon 
only as superiors. We exercise good 
nature in excusing : we exercise gene- 
rosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse each other for the unintentional 
omission of formalities; it is the pre- 
rogative of the king to pardon criminals 
whose offences will admit of pardon: 
the violation of good manners is tnez- 
cusable in those who are cultivated ; 
falsehood is unpardonable even in a 
child. 


I will not quarrel with a slight mistake, 
Such as our naiure’s frailty may excuse. 
' Roscommon 


Those who know how. many volumes have been 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil, will easily — 
pardon the length of my discourse upon Milton, 
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TO KXECUTE, FULFIL, PERFORM. 


EXECUTE (v. To accomplish), in 
Latin executus participle of ezequor, 
compounded of ez and sequor, is to 
follow up to the end. To FULFIL is 
to fill up to the full of what is wanted. 
To PERFORM is to form thoroughly 
or make complete. 

To execute is more than to fulfil, and 
to fulfil than to perform. To eze- 
cute is to bring about an end; it in- 
volves active measures, and is pecu- 
liarly applicable to that which is extra- 
ordinary, or that which requires par- 
ticular spirit and talents; schemes of 
ambition are executed: to fulfil is to 
satisfy a moral obligation; it is appli- 
cable to those duties in which rectitude 
and equity are involved; we fulfil the 
duties of citizens : to perform is to carry 
through by simple action or labour; 
it is more particularly applicable to the 
ordinary and regular business of life ; 
we perform a work or a task. One eve- 
cuties according to one’s own intentions 
or those of others; the soldier executes 
the orders of his general ; the merchant 
executes the commissions of his corre- 
spondent: one fulfils according to the 
wishes and expectations of one's self or 
others ; it is the part of an honest man 
to enter into no engagements which he 
cannot fulfil; it is the part of a dutiful 
son, by diligence and assiduity, to en- 
deavour to fudjil the expectations of an 
anxious parent: one performs according 
to circumstances, what suits one’s own 
convenience and purposes ; every good 
man is anxious to perform his part in 
life with credit and advantage to him- 
self and others. 
Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix’d on this day? 

Enough thoa know'st the tyrant ofthe akiea, 
Severely bent his purpose to ful/i/, 


Unmov'd his mind, and unrestrain’d his will 
Porz 


MILTON, 


When those who round the wasted fires remain, 
Perform the last sad office to the slain, Drypsn. 


TO EXERCISE, PRACTISE. 


EXERCISE, in Latin exerceo, from 
ex and arceo, signifies to drive or im- 
pel forth, PRACTISE, from the 
Greek xpacow to do, signifies to perform 

These terms are y applied to 
the actions and habits of mens bat we 
éewercise in that where the powers are 


called forth; we pracitse in that where 
frequency and habitude of action is re- 
quisite : we exercise an art; we practise 
a profession. we may both exerctse or 
practise a virtue ; but the former is that 
which the particular occurrence calls 
forth, and which seems to demand a 
peculiar effort of the mind; the latter is 
that which is done daily and ordinarily : 
thus we in a peculiar manner are said 
to exercise patience, fortitude, or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, 
benevolence, and the like. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 


object, and a fit conjuncture of circumstances fur the 
due exercise of it. ADDISON, 


All men are not equally qualified for getting mo- 
ney: but it is in the power of every oue alike to 
practise this virtue (of thrift). Bureerr 


A similar distinction characterizes 
these words as nouns: the former ap- 
plying solely to the powers of the body 
or mind ; the latter solely to the mecha- 
nical operations: the health of the body | 
and the vigor of the mind are alike 
impaired by the want of exercise; in 
every art practice is an indispensable 
requisite for acquiring perfection: the 
exercise of the memory is of the first 
importance in the education of children ; 
constant practice in writing is almost 
the only means by which the art of pen- 
manship is acquired. 

Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body. Appisun. 


Tang practire has a sure improvement found, 
With kindled fires to burn the barren ground. 
DRYDEN 


TO EXERT, EXERCISE. 


Tre employment of some power or 
qualification that belongs to one’s self is 
the common idea conveyed by these 
terms; but EXERT (v. Endeavour) 
may be used for what is internal or ex- 
ternal of one’s self; EXERCISE (v. 
Exercise) only for that which forms an 
express part of one’s self: hence we 
speak of exerting one's strength, or ez- 
erting one’s voice, or exertiny one’s 
influence: of exercising one's limbs, 
exercising one’s understanding, or ez- 
ercising one’s tongue. Ezert ‘is often 
used only for an individual act of calling 
forth into agtion; exercise always con- 
veys the idea of repeated or continued 
exertion ; thus a person who calls to 
another exerts his voice; he who speaks 
aloud for any length of time exercises 
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_ Flow has Milton represented the whole Godhead, 
ewerting itself towards man in its fall benevolence, 
ander the threefold wastinction of a Creator. a Re- 
deemer, and Comforter, ADDISON. 


God made no faculty, but he also provided it with 
‘& proper object upon which it might erercise itself. 
Sovrg. 


TO EXHORT, PERSUADE. 


EXHORT, in Latin exhorter, com- 
pounded ofez and Aortor, from the Greek 
wprat perfect passive of opw to excite or 
impel. PERSUADE, v. Conviction. 

xhortatton has more of impelling in 
it; persuaston more of drawing : a supe- 
rior exhorts ; his words carry authority 
with them, and rouse to action: a friend 
and an equal persuades; he wins and 
draws by the agreeableness or kindness 
of his expressions. Ezhortutions are 
employed only in matters of duty or 
necessity ; persuasions are employed in 
matters of pleasure or convenience. 


Their pinions still 
In loose librations stretch’d, to trust the void 
Trembling refuse, till down before them fly 
The parent guides, and chide, exhort, command. 
THOMSON. 


Gay’s friends persuaded him to sell his share in 
the South Sea stock, but he dreamed of dignity and 
splendor. JOHNSON, 


EXIGENCY, EMERGENCY. 


Necessity is the idea which is com- 
mon to the signification of these terms: 
EXIGENCY, from the Latin extgo to 
demand, expresses what the case de- 
mands; and EMERGENCY, from 
emergo, to arise out of, denotes what 
rises out of the case. 

The exigency is more common, but 
less pressing ; the emergency is impe- 
rious when it comes, but comes less fre- 
quently: a prudent traveller will never 
carry more money with him than what 
will supply the exigencies of his jour- 
ney; and in case of an emergency will 
rather borrow of his friends than risk 
his property. 

Savage wus again confined to Bristol, where he 
be every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence 


ence more found a friend who sheltered him in 
hisheyse JOHNSON. 


When it was formerly the fashion to husband a lie 
and to trump it up in some extraordinary emergency, 
it generally did execution; but at present every mau 
is on-his guard. ADDIBON, 


(FO EXIST, LIVE. 


EXIST, v. To be. LIVE, through 
the. medium of the Saxon /sbban, and 
the other northern dialects, comes in 


life. 


EXIT. 


all probability from the Hebrew /eb 
ie heart, which is the seat of animal 
ife. : | 
Ezistence is the property of all things 
in the universe ; /z/e, which is the. in- 
herent power of motion. is the particular 
Se a communicated by the Divine 
eing to some parts only of his creation : 
exist, therefore, is the general, and live 
the specific, term : whatever lives, exists 
according to acertain mode; but many 
things extst without living : when we 
wish to speak of things in their most 
abstract relation, we say they exist; 
when we wish to characterize the form 
of existence, we say they live. — 
Existence, in its proper sense, is the 
attribute which we commonly ascribe 
to the Divine Being, and it is that which 
is immediately communicable by him- 
self; life is that mode of extsfence which 
he has made to be communicable by 
other objects besides himself: existence 
is taken only in its strict and proper 
sense, independent of all its attributes 
and appendages ; but fe is regarded in 
connexion with the means by which it 
is supported, as animal life, or vege- 
table life. In like manner, when speak- 
ing of spiritual objects, extst retains its 
abstract sense, and live is employed to 
denote an active principle: animosities 
should never ezist in the mind; and 
everything which is calculated to keep 
them alive should be kept at a distance. 


871 


Can any now remember or relate 


How he ezisted in an embryu state? JENYNS. 


Death to such a man is rather to be looked upon 
as the period of his mortality, than the end of his 
Mevmotu's Lerrers or Putny, 


EXIT, DEPARTURE. 


Botu these words are metaphorically 
empleyed for death, or a passage out of 
this life; the former is borrowed from 
the act of going off the stage ; the latter 
from the act of setting off on a journey. 
Eztt seems to convey the idea of vo- 
lition; for we speak of making our 
exit: departure designates simply the 
event; the hour of a man’s departure 
is not made known to him. When we 
speak of an exit, we think only of the 
place left; when we speak of a depar-— 
ture, we think of the place goneto: the 
unbeliever may talk of his eat#; the. 
Christian most commonly speaks of his. 
departure. | OR Ge a 


There are no ideas strike more forcibly upen.-cut 
imagiuations thau those which are raised from _te- 
‘flections upon the eviés of great and excellent men 

Dns : 
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Our Saviour prescribes faith in himself as a 
cial remed inst that trouble which possessed { 
minds of his diseiples npon the apprehension of his 
departure from them. TILLOTSON. 


TO EXONERATE, EXCULPATE. 


EXONERATE, from onus a bur- 
then, signifies to take off the burthen of 
a charge or of guilt; to EXCULPATE, 
from culpa a fault or blame, is to throw 
off the blame: the first is the act of 
another; the second is one’s own act: 
we exonerate him upon whom a charge 
has lain, or who has the load of guilt; 
we exculpate ourselves when there is 
any danger of being blamed: circum- 
stances may sometimes tend to ezrone- 
rate; the explanation of some person 1s 
requisite to excu/pate-: in a case of dis- 
honesty the absence of an individual at 
the moment when the act was com- 
mitted will altogether exonerate him 
from suspicion; it is fruitless fur any 
one to attempt to exculpate himself 
from the charge of faithlessness who is 
detected in conniving at the dishonesty 
of others. 


I entreat your lordships to consider whether there 
ever was a witness brought before a court of justice 
who had stronver motives to give tes'imony hostile 
to a defendant for the purpose of exonerating himself. 

. State TRIAts, 


Lovd Clarendon must allude to her exrcuipution of 
the charge, whatsoever it was, when he mentions her 
asalady of extraordinary beauty, and as extraor- 
diaary fame. PENNANT. 


‘, EXPEDIENT, RESOURCE. 


Tue EXPEDIENT is an artificial 
means; the RESOURCE is a natural 
means: a cunning man is fruitful in 
expedients; a fortunate man abounds 
in resources : Robinson Crusoe adopted 
every expedient in order to prolong his 
existence, at a time when his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. 


When there happ us to be any thiny rid culous in 
a visage, the best expedient is for the owner to be 
pleasant apun himeclit. STFELE. 


Siuce the accomplishment of the revolution, France 
has destroyed every resvurce of the state which de- 
pends spon opinions. BURKE. 


‘EXPEDIENT, FIT. 
EXPEDIENT, from the Latin ea- 
pedio to'get in readiness for a given 
occasion, supposes 2' certain ey of 
necessity from circumstances; FIT (oe. 


Fit) for the purpose, signifies simply an 


agreement with, or suitability to, the 


circumstances: what is expedient must 


be jit, because it is called for; what is 
At need not be expedient, for it may not 


EXPERIENCE. 


be required. The expediency of a thin 
depends altogether upon the outa 
circumstances; the /iiness is determined 
by « moral rule: it is imprudent not to 
do that which is exrpedtent ; it is dis- 
graceful to do that which is uzft: it is 
erpedient for him who wishes to pre- 
pare for death, occasionally to take ar 
account of his life ; it is not fit for him 
who is about to die to dwell with anxiety 
on the things of this life. 

To far the greater number it is highly erpedient 


that they should by some settled scheme of duties be 
rescued from the tyranny of caprice, JOHNSON. 


Salt earth and bitter are not fz to sow, 
Nur will be tam‘d and mended by the plongh. 
DrypDEn. 


EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, TRIAL, 
PROOF, TEST. | 
EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT. 


from the Latin erpertor, compounded 
of e or ex and perio or pario, signifies 
to bring forth, that is, the thing brought 
to light, or the act of bringing to light. 
TRIAL signifies the act of trying, from 
try, in Latin fento, Hebrew tur, to ex- 
plore, examine, search. PROOF sig- 
nifies either the act of proving, from 
the Latin probo to make good, or the 
thing made good, proved to be good. 
TEST, from ¢est?s a witness, is that 
which serves as evidence, or from the 
Italian ¢esta a test or cuppel in which 
metals are tried. 

By all the actions implied in these 
terms, we endeavour to arrive at a cer- 
tainty respecting some unknown parti- 
cular: experience is that which has 
been tried ; an experiment is the thing 
to be tried; expertence is certain, as ‘it 
is a deduction trom the past for the ser- 
vice of the present; the experiment is 
uncertain, and serves a future purpose - 
experience is an unerring guide, which 
no nian can desert without falling into 
error ; expertments may fail, or be su- 
perseded by others more perfect. 


A man may, by experience, be persuaded that his 
will is free; that he can do this, or nut do it. 
‘ Til. LoTsun 


Any one may easily make this experiment and 
even plainly see that there is no bud in the corp 
whieh ants jay up. . Avppison, 

Experience serves to }ead us to moral 
truth ; experiments aid us in ascertain- 
ing speculative truth: we profit by ex- 
perience to rectify practice; we make 
experiments in theoretical inquiries : 
he therefore, who makes eapertmenis 
in matters of experience rejects a steady 


EXPERIENCE 


and definitive mode of coming at the truth 
_ for one that is variable and uncertain, 
and that too in matters of the firat mo- 
ment. 

Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them, what report they bore to heav’n, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news: 


Their answers form what men experience call. 
Youna. 


It is good also nut to try experiments in states, ex- 
cept the necessity be urgeat, or the utility be evident. 


Bacon. ° 


The experiment, trial, and proof, 
have equally the character of uncer- 
tainty ; but the experiment is employed 
only in matters of an intellectual na- 
ture; the értal is employed in matters 
of a personal nature, on physical as well 
as mental objects ; the proo/is employed 
in moral subjects: we make an ezpert- 
ment in order to know whether a thing 
be true or false; we make a ¢ria/ in 
order to know whether it be capable or 
aucapable, convenient or inconvenient, 
useful or the contrary ; we put a thing 
to the proof in order to determine whe- 
ther it be good or bad, real or unreal: 
erpertments tend to confirm opinions ; 
the philosopher doubts every position 
which cannot be demonstrated by re- 
peated experiments: trials are of abso- 
lute necessity in directing our conduct, 
our taste, and our choice: we judge of 
our strength or skill by ¢rza/s; we judge 
of the effect of colours by friale, and 
the like: the proof is the ¢rial that 
proves ; it determines the judgment in 
the knowledge of men and things; the 
proof of men’s characters and merits is 
best made by observing their conduct. 
The test is the most decisive kind of 
proof, whence the phrase “to stand the 
test.” » 


When we are searching out the nature or properties 
of any being, by various methods of trial, this sort of 
observation is called experiment, Warts, 


But he himself betook another way, 

‘To make more trial of his hardiment, 

And seek adveutures, as he with prince Arthur went. 
SPENSER. 


C goodly usage of those ancient tymes ! 
la which the sword was servaut unto right : 
When not for malice and contentious crymes, 
. But all for praise and pruof of manly might. 
. “PENSER. 
All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. SHAKSPEARE. 


The proof and test may be taken for 
that which serves to prove, with the 
same distinction: to give proofs of sin- 
-ceerity; ridicule is not the ées¢ of truth. 


- Such « tyranny in love, which the fair impose 
upon us, is a little tou severe, that we must demon- 
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strate our affection for them by no certain proof, but 
by hatred for ore another. my  Taturs. 


Unerring nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 

Life, force, aud beauty, must to all impart 

At once the source and end, and test uf every art. 
Pore. 


TO EXPLAIN, EXPOUND, INTER- 
PRET. 


EXPLAIN signifies to make plain, 
v. Apparent. EXPOUND, from the 
Latin expono, compounded of ex and 
pono, signifies to set forth in detail. 
INTERPRET, in Latin interpreto and 
tnterpretes, compounded of inter and 
partes, that is, Anguas tongues, signify- 
ing to get the sense of one language by 
Means of another. 

To explain is the generic, the rest 
are specific: to expound and inierpres 
are each modes of explaining. Single 
words or sentences are expluined , a 
whole work, or considerable parts of it, 
are expounded ; the sense of an? writing 
or symbolical sign is interpreted. It is 
the business of the philologist to explain 
the meaning of words by a suitable 
definition ; it is the business of the di- 
vine to expound Scripture; it is the 
business of the antiquarian to tnterpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions, or of 
hieroglyphics. An explanation serves 
to assist the understanding, to supply a 
deficiency, and remove obscurity; an 
exposition is an ample explanation, in 
which minute particulars are detailed, 
and the connexion of events in the 
narrative is kept up; it serves to assist 
the memory and awaken the attention : 
both the explanation and exposttion 
are employed in clearing up the sense. 
of things as they are, but the tzterpret- 
ation is more arbitrary; it often consists 
of affixing or giving a sense to things 
which they have not previously ha 
hence it is that the same passages in 
authors admit of different inzterpretu- 
tions, according to the character or views 
of the commentator. : 

[ intend that you shall suou receive Shakspeure, 
that you may explain his works to the ladies of Italy, 
and tell them the story of the editor among other 


strunge narrations with which your long residence in 
this unknown region has supplied you. JoHNson, 
One meets now and then with persons who are ex 
tremely learned and knotty iu expounding clear 
cases, STESLE. 
It does not appear that among the Romans any 
man grew eminent by tmélerpreting anather; and 
perhaps it was more frequeut to translate for exercise 
or amusement than for fame, . JOHNAON, 


To explain and interpret are not 
confined to what is written or said, they 
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are employed likewise with regard to 
the actions of men ; e2xposition is, how- 
-ever, used only with regard to writings. 
The major part of the misunderstandings 
and animosities which arise among men, 
might easily be obviated by a timely 
explanation ; it is the characteristic of 
- good-nature to interpret the looks and 
actions of men as favorably as possible. 
The explanation may sometimes flow 
out of circumstances ; the izéerpretation 
is always the act of a voluntary and 
rational agent. The discovery of a plot 
or secret scheme will serve: to explain 
the mysterious and strange conduct of 
such as were. previously acquainted 
with it. According to an old proverb, 
‘« Silence gives consent ;” for thus at 
least they are pleased to tnierpreé it, 
who are interested in the decision. 

-It is a serious thing to have connexion with a peo- 
ple, who live only under positive. arbitrary, and 
changeable institutions; and these not perfected, nor 


supplied, yor exp , by any common acknow- 
ledged rule of moral science. Burke. 


Look how we can, or sal or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. SHAKESPEARE. 
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TO EXPLAIN, ILLUSTRATE, ELU- 
CIDATE. 


EXPLAIN, v. To explain, erpound. 
ILLUSTRATE, in Latin ¢tllustratus 
participle of 2td/ustro, compounded of 
the intensive syllable i” and lustro, 
signifies to make a thing bright, or easy 
to be surveyed and examined. ELU- 
CIDATE, in Latin elucidatius participle 
of elucido, from lux light, signifies to 
bring forth into the light. 

Tu explain is simply to render intel- 
ligible; to edéustrate and elucidate are 
to give additional clearness: every thing 
requires to be explained to one who is 
ignorant of it; but the best informed 
will require to have abstruse subjects 
tllustrated, and obscure subjects eluci- 
dated. We always erplain when we 
illustrate or eluctdute, and we always 
elucidate when we tilustrate, but not 
vice versed. We explain by reducing 
compounds to simples, aud generals tu 
particulars; we tlustrate by means of 
examples, similes, and allegorical 
figures; we elucidate by commentaries, 
or the statement of facts. Words are 
the common subject of explanation ; 
moral truths réquire tllustration ; po- 
etioal allusions and dark passages in 
writers.require elucidation. ae 

i knowl meant just what you explais; but I did 
not ezplaia my own meaning so well as you. Por. 


explain). 


EXPOSTULATE. 
. It is indeed the same system as mine, but iis 
trated with a iay of your own. _.. Porn. - 
If our religious tenets should ever want a farther 


elucidatiuvn, we shall not call.on atheism to explain 
them. ' Borns. 


“XPLANATORY, EXPLICIT, EX- | 
. PRESS. x 


EXPLANATORY signifies contain- 
ing or belonging to explanation (v. To 
EXPLICIT, in Latin explt- 
catus from expitco to unfold, signifies 
unfolded or laid open. EXPRESS, in 
Latin expressus, signifies the same as 
expressed or delivered in specific terms. 

The explanatory is that whioh is su- 
peradded to clear up difficulties or ob- 
scurities. A letter is explanatory which 
contains an explunation of something 
preceding, in lieu of any thing new. 
The explicit is that which of itself 
obviates every difficulty ; an explicit 
letter, therefore, will leave nothing that. 
requires explanation: the explicit ad- 
mits of a free use of words ; the express 
requires them to be unambiguous. A 
person ought to be explicit when he 
enters into an engagement; he ought 
to be express when he gives commands. 

An erplanatury law stops the current of a prece- 


dent statute, nor dues either of them admit extension 
afterwards. Bacon. 


Since the revolution the bounds of prerogative and 
liberty have been better defined, the principles of 
goverument more thoroughly examined and under- 
stood, and the rights of the subject more explicitly 
guarded by legal provisions, than in any other period 
of the English history, BLACKSTONE. 


I have d-stroyed the letter I received from you by 
the hands of Lucius Aruntius, though it was much 
too innocent to deserve so severe a treatment; how- 
ever, it was your erpress desire I should destroy it, 
and I have complied accordingly. 

Mr.morn’s Letrens or Cicero. 


TO EXPOSTULATE, REMONSTRATE. 


EXPOSTULATE, from postulo to 
demand, signifies to demand reasons for 
a thing. REMONSTRATE, from 
monstro to show, signifies to show rea- 
sons against a thing. 

We expostulute in a tone of authority ; 
we remonstrate in a tone uf complaint. 
He who exrpostulaies passes a censure, 
and claims to be heard; he who remon- 
strates presents his case and requests to 
be heard. Eaxrpostulation may often be 
the precursor of violence ; remonstrance 
mostly rests on the force’ of reason and 
representation: he who admits of ez- 


‘postulation from an inferior undermines 


his own authority ; he who is deaf to 
the remonstrances of his friends is far 


gone in folly - the expostulation is 
‘mostly on matters of personal interest ; 
the remonstrance may as often be made 
on matters of propriety. The Scythian 
ambassadors expostulated with Alex- 
ander against his invasion of their 
country; King Richard expostulated 
with Wat Tyler on the subject of his 
insurrection; Artabanes remonstrated 
with Xerxes on the folly of his projected 
invasion. 

With the hypocrite it is not my busines at pre- 
sent to crpostulate. JOHNSON. 


I have been but a little time conversant with the 
world, yet I have had already frequent opportunities 
of observing the little efficacy of remonstrance and 
complaint. JOHNSON, 


TO EXPRESS, DECLARE, SIGNIFY, 
TESTIFY, UTTER. 


Aut these terms are taken in the 
sense of communieating to others. To 
EXPRESS, from the Latin exprimo, 
or ex out and premo to press, siznifying 
to bring out by a particular effort, is the 
general term. To DECLARE (. To 
declare), and the other terms, are dif- 
ferent modes of expressing, varying in 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action. To express is the simple act of 
communication, resulting from our cir- 
cumstances as social agents; to declare 
is to express clearly and openly. A 
person may express lis opinions to an 
individual, but to declure is to make 
clear or known to several. We may 
express directly or indirectly; we de- 
clure directly and sometimes loudly. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as it 


were printed his ideas in the creation, men express 
their ideas in books, ADDIS0N. 


On him confer the Poet’s sacred name, 
Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly fame. 
ADDISON. 
Words, looks, gestures, or movements, 
serve to express; actions and things 
inay sometimes declare: sometimes we 
cannot express our contempt in 80 
strong a manner as by preserving a 
perfect silence when we are required to 
speak ; an act of hostility, on the part 
of a nation, is as much.a declaration of 
war as if it were expressed in positive 
terms. 
Thus Boman youth deriv’d from ruin'd Troy, 
In rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy. 
| Duypben. 
Th’ unerring sun by certain signs declares, 
What the late ev'n or early morn prepares. 
a Drypen. 
To express is to convey to another by 
any means that which passes in one's 
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mind. To SIGNIFY, from stgnum a 
sign and facto to make, is to convey by 
some outward sign. To express is said 
generally of one's opinions and feelings; 
to signify is to make one’s particular » 
wishes known to an individual: we ex-. 
press mostly in positive terms; we may 
signify in any manner either by looks 
or words. : 
Translating will give you a great stock of words, 
and inusensibly impregnate your mind with very 
beaatifal ideas and a happy manner of expressing 
them. Sm Earp.Ly WILMorT. 


The signification of our sentiments made by tones 
and stures has this advantage above that made by 
words, that it is the language of nature. Brarr. 


Words may both express and signify : 
they express the commonly received 
meaning affixed to them; but they sig- 
nify more or less according to circum, 
stances or the intention of the speaker ; 
the word no expresses simple negation, 
but it may be made to signify very dif- 
ferently by any one using it. | | 
The warrior thus in song his deeds express’d, 

Nor vainly bousted what he but confess’d; 


Whiie warlike actions were proclaim’d abroad, 
That all their praises should refer to God. PARNELL. 


Life’s but a shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Full of sound and fury signifying nothing. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

As epithets, expressive and signi/i- 

cant admit of a similar distinction: an 

expressive look is that which is fitted to 

express what is intended ; a significant 

look is that which is calculated to sig- 

nify the particular feeling of the indi- 

vidual. : 

And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flow’r, 

Tu’ erpressive emblem of their softer pow'r. Pore. 


Common life is full ofthis kind ef significant ex- 
pressions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and 
pouting, and dumb persons are sagacious in the ° 
of them, Hover. 


To signify and TESTIFY, from ¢estis 
a witness and fio to become, like the 
word express, are employed in general 
for any act of communication otherwise 
than by words ; but express is used in 
a stronger sense than either of the 
former. The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed ; 
the simple intentions or transitory feel- 
ings of the mind are stgntfied or test- 


fied. A person expresses his joy by the 


sparkling of his eye, and the veer o 
his countenance; he signifies his wishes 
by a nod; he ¢estzjfies his approbation 
by asmile. People of vivid sensibility . 
must take care not to express all their. 
feelings ; those who expect a ready obe- 
dience from their inferiors must not 


adopt a haughty mode of signifying 
their will; nothing is more gratifying 
to an ingenuous mind than to Zesit/y its 
regard for merit, wherever it may dis- 
cover itself. | =. 
-Ifthere be no cause erpressed the gavler is not 
bound to detain the prisoner For the law judges in 
this respect, saith sir Edward Coke, like Festus the 
oman governor; that it is unreasonable to send a 
prisoner, and not tosiyaify withal the crimes alleged 
against him. BLACKSTONE. 


What consolation can be had, Dryden has afford- 
ed, by living to repent, and to destify his repentance, 
(for his immoral writings). JOHNSON. 

UTTER, from the preposition out, 
signifying to bring out, differs from 
express in this, that the latter respects 
the thing which is.communicated, and 
the former the means of communication, 
We erpress from the heart; we utter 
with the lips: to express an uncharitable 
sentiment is a violation of Christian 
duty ; to ufter an unseemly word is a 
violation of good manners: those who 
say what they do not mean, udter but 
not express; those who show by their 
looks what is passing in their hearts, 
erpress but do not utter. 

Kneeling at the communion is designed to erpress 
humility and reverence. FaLKNER. 


The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from-numbers without number, sweet 
As from blessed voices, uttering juy. Muon, 


_ EXTEND, STRETCH, REACH. 


Tus words are nearly allied to each 
other in the sense of drawing out so as 
to enlarge the dimensions, particularly 
that of length, EXTEND, from ex 
and fend, signifying to tend outward or 
away from an object, is the most general 
of these terms. STRETCH, as con- 
nected with strike and stroke, as also 
with stratn, is a mode of extending, 
namely, witb an effort, and as far as we 
can. REACH, which is a variation of 
stretch, conveys the idea of attaining a 
puint or an object by extending. Things 
‘may extend in any manner, either by 
simply passing over or oceupying a cer- 
‘tajn space; as a piece of water extends 
into a country. 

One of the earthquakes at Catanea mdst particu- 
larly described in history is that which happene:! in 
the year 1693. 18 extended to a circumference of two 
thousand six hundred leagues. GoLpsMITH. 


‘They may also he extended by adding 
to their dimensions ; as to extend the 
garden beyond the house. — 

Its length was extended towards the enemy, and 


Posten. 


Things are stretched or extended 


EXTEND. 


lengthwise as far as they will admit of 
extension ; as to stretch one's neck; to 
lie stretched on the ground. = - 


But not till half the prostrate forest lay — 


Wherefore these words may be ap- 
plied to the same objects with this dis- 
tinction ; to extend the arm or hand is 
simply to put it out; to stretch the arm 
is to extend it its full length. ~ | 


Stretch'd in long ruin and expos'd to. day. 


In assemblies and places of public resort, it seldom 
fails to happen that though at the entrance of some 
particular pee every face brightens with gladness 
and every hand is extended in salutation, yet if you 
pursue him beyond the first exchange of civilities, 
you will find him of very small importance. 

RamMpvurr. 


But brave Cleanthus o’er the rolling floods, 
Stretch d wide his hands, and invok’d the gods. 
Pirr. 

A country is said to extend in its 
ordinary application, but it is only said 
figuratively to stretch, when it seems to 
extend itself by an effort to its utmost 
length. 

Its course has been stopped in many places by the 
eruptions of the voleano, so that, strictly speaking, 
the skirts of Atria ertend much beyond it (the river 


Acis), though it has generally been considerad as the 
boundary. Laypone. 


. Plains immenze | 
Lie stretch'd below, interminable meads, THomson, 


To extend is indefinite as to the dis- 
tance ; it may be shorer or longer, and 
requires therefore to be expressly de- 
fined: to reach is defined by the point 
arrived at, which may be either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as the road extends 
many miles; it will not reach so far, 
t.é., as the house or other object implied. 


This little spot of earth you stand upon, 
Is more to me than the extended plains 


Of my great father’s kingdom. SourTHEeRN 


Some got into long allies which did not reach far 
up the hill before they ended, and did not yo further, 
ApDIsun, 
Persons extend things, as one ez- 
tends a field. boundary, &c.; persons or 
things reach things; a person reaches 
a place; a sound reaches the ear, 
The lucky sound no sooner reach’d their ears, 
But straight they quite dismise’d théir fears. | 
Drypen, 
In the moral and extended applica- 
tion, they are distinguished in a similar . 
manner: influence, power, observations, - 
&c., may be extended in an indefinite 
manner as before, but they are said to 
be stretched when they are carried as 
far as they can, and sometimes farther 
than is convenient. | 
For while the boundless theme extends our thought, 
Ten thousand thousand roljing vegrs are nought 
ares GAT 


EXTRANEOUS. 


_ Life's span forbids ns to extend our cares, -__ 

_And stretch our hopes beyond our years, Crexex. 
One reaches a certain _ Or one 
reaches a goal; the understanding 

reaches an object of contemplation. 

_ Teast my face upward and began to consider what 
a rare prerogative the optic virtue hath, much more 
the intuitive virtue of the thought; that the one in a 


moment can reach heaven, and the other go beyond 
it. 2 . Hower. 


TO EXTENUATE, PALLIATE. 


EXTENUATE, from the Latin ¢e- 
nuis thin, small, signifies literally to 
make small. PALLIATE, in Latin 
palliatus,. participle of padlio, trom 
pallium a cloak, signifies to throw a 
cloak over a thing so that it may not be 
seen, | 

These terms are both applicable to the 
moral conduct, and express the act of 
lessening the guilt of any impropriety. 
To extenuate is simply to lessen guilt 
without reference to the means: to 
pee is to lessen it by means of art 

uv extenuate is rather the effect of 
circumstances: to paddzate is the direct 
effort of an individual. Ignorance in 
the offender may serve as an ertenuution 
of his guilt, although not of his offence: 
it is but a poor palliation ot a man’s 
guilt, to say that his crimes have not 
been attended with the mischief which 
they were calculated to produce. 

Savage endeavoured tu ertenuate the fact (of hav- 


ing killed Sinclair), by urging the suddenness of the 
whole action. JoHNSON, 


Mons, St. Evremond has endeavoured to palite 
the superstitiuus of the Roman Catholic religion. 
. ADDISON, 


“EXTRANEOUS, EXTRINSIC, 
FOREIGN. 


EXTRANEOUS, compounded of 
exterraneous, or ex and terra, signifies 
o:t of the land, not belonginy to it. 
EXTRINSIC, in Latin extrinsecus, 
coinpounded of extra and secus, signifies 
outward, external. FOREIGN, from 
the Latin forts out of doors, signifies 
not belonging to the family. 
~ The extraneous is that which forms 
ho necessary or natural part of any 
thing: the ex/érinstc is that which forms 
a part or has a connexion, but only in 
an indirect form; itis not an inherent 
or component part: the foreign is that 
which furms no part whatever, and has 
no kind of connexion. A work is said 
to contain extraneous matter, which 
contains much matter not necessarily 
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belonging to, or illustrative of the sub- 
ject: a work is said to have extringtc 
merit when it borrows. its value from 
local circumstances, in distinction from 
the intrinsic merit, or that which lies in 
the contents. ‘hs e 7 

Extraneous and extrinsic have a 


general and abstract sense; but foreign 


has a particular signification; . they 
always pass over to some object either 
expressed or understood : hence we say 
extraneous ideas, or extrinsic worth ; 
but that a particular mode of acting is 
Joreign to the general plan pursued, 
Anecdotes of private individuals would 
be extraneous matter in a general his- 
tory: the respect and credit which men 
gain from their fellow-citizens by an 
adherence to rectitude is the extrinstc 
advantage of virtue; the peace of a 
good conscience and the favor of God 
are its intrinsic advantages: it is fo- 
reign to the purpose of one who is 
making an abridgement of a work, to 
enter into details in any particular part. 


That which makes me believe is something er- 
traneous to the thing that I believe. KE. 


Affluence and power are advantages extrinsic and 
adventitious, JOHNSON, 


For lovelinegs 
Needs not the aid of foreign ornaments ; 
But is when unadorn'd adorn'd the most. THomson, 


EXTRAORDINARY, REMARKABLE, 


ARE epithets both opposed to the 
ordinary; and, in that sense the EX- 
TRAORDINARY is that which in its 
own nature is REMARKABLE: but™ 
things, however, may be extraordinary 
which are not remarkable, and the con- 
trary. The extraordinary is that which 
is out of the ordinary course, but it does 
not always excite remark, and. is not 
therefore remarkable, as when we speak 
of an extraordinary loan, an extraor- 
dinary measure of government: on the 
other hand, when the extraordinary 
conveys the idea of what deserves notice, 
it expresses much more than remark- 
able. There are but few extraordinary 
things, many things are remarkable . 
the remarkable is eminent; the extra- 
ordinary is supereminent: the exfraor- 
dinary excites our astonishment; the 
remarkable only awakens our interest 
and attention. The extraordinary is 
unexpected; the remarkable is some- 
times looked for: every. instance of 
Sagacity and-fidelity in a dog is remark- 
able and some extraordinary instances 
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have been. related: which would 
stagger our belief. | | 

The love of praise is a passion deep in the mind of 
every estraordimary person. - Hueuss. 


The heroes of literary history have been no less 
vemarkable for what they have suffered than for 
what they have achieved. JOHNSON, 


EXTRAVAGANT, PRODIGAL, LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 


EXTRAVAGANT, from extra and 
vagans, signifies in general wandering 
fran the line; and PRODIGAL, from 
the Latin prodigus, and prodigo to 
launch forth, signifies in general sending 
forth, or giving out in great quantities. 
LAVISH comes probably from the 
Latin Zavo to wash, signifying to wash 
away in waste. PROFUSE, from the 
Latin profusus participle of profundo to 
pour forth, signifies pouring out freely. 

The idea of using immoderately is 
implied in all these terms, but extrava- 
gaunt is the most general in its meaning 
and application. The extravagant man 
spends his money without reason; the 
prodigul man spends it in excesses: 
one may be extravagant with a small 
sum where it exceeds one’s means; one 
can be prodigal only with large sums. 

An extravagant man who has nothing else to re- 
commend him but a faise generosity, is often more 


beloved than a person of a more finished character, 
who is defective in this particular. ADDISON. 


He (Sir Robert Walpole) was an honourable man, 
and a sound Whig. He was not, as the Jacobites 
and discontented Whigs of his own time have repre- 
sented him, and as il) informed pore still represent 
him,.a prodigal and corrupt minister. URKK. 


Extravagant and prodigal designate 
habitual as well as particular actions: 
lavish and profuse are properly applied 
to particular actions, the former to de- 
note an expenditure more or less waste- 
ful or superfluous, the latter to denote a 
full supply without any sort of scant. 
He who is lavish consumes without 
considering the value of what is spent ; 
but profuseness may sometimes arise 
from an excess of liberality. 

With lavish, testdlens'pride, commits expence, 


Ruin’d, perceiving his waning age demand 
Sad reparation for his youth's offence. Dopstry. 


One of a mean fortune manages his store with ex- 
treme parsimony, but with fear of running into pro- 
fuseness never arrives to the magnificence of liviug. 

| . DaypEn. 

As extravagance has respect to the 
disorder of the mind, it may be employed 
with equal propriety to other objects; 
as to be extravagant in praises, re- 
quests, &e. As prodigal refers to 


almost 


EXUBERANT. 


excess in the measure of consumption 
it may be applied to other objects than 
worldly possessions ; as to be prodigal 
of one’s time, treasure, strength, and 
whatever is near and dear to us. Lavish 
may be applied to any objects which 
may be dealt out without regard to their 


value; as to be Zawishk of one’s compli- 


ments by scattering them indiscrimi- 
nately. Profuse may be applied to 
whatever may be given in superabund- 
ance, but mostly in a good or indifferent — 


No one is to admit into his petitions to his Maker, 
things superfluous and extravagant. SoutH. 


Here patriots live, who for their country’s good, 

In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood. Drypen. 
See where the winding vale its lavish stores 
Irriguous spreads. THOMSON. 


Cicero was most liberally profuse in commending 
the ancients and his contemporaries. 
Apopison after PLuTAROW 


EXTREMITY, EXTREME. 


EXTREMITY is used in the proper 
or the improper sense; EXTREME in 
the improper sense: we speak of the 
extremity of a line or an avenue, the 
extremity of distress, but the extreme 
of the fashion. In the moral sense, ez- 
tremity is applicable to the outward 
circumstances ; extreme to the opinions 
and conduct of men: in matters of dis- 
pute between individuals it is a happy 
thing to guard against coming to ez- 
tremtties; it is the characteristic of 
volatile tempers to be always in ez- 
tremes, either the extreme of joy or the 
extreme of sorrow. 

Savage suffered the utmost extremities of poverty, 


and often fasted so long that he was seized with 
faintness, JoHNsoN, 


The two extremes to be guarded against are des- 
potism, where all are slaves, and anarchy, where all 
would rule and none obey, Bram. 


EXUBERANT, LUXURIANT. 


EXUBERANT, from the Latin ex- 
uberans or ex and ubero, signifies ver 
fruitful or superabundant: LUXURI- 
ANT, in Latin luzurians from laxus, 
signifies expanding with unrestrained 
freedom. These terms are both ap- 
plied to vegetation in a flourishing 
state; but exuberance expresses the 


excess, and duaxurtance the perfection : 


in a fertile soil, where planis are left un- 
restrainedly to themselves, there will be 
an exuberance; plants are to be seen 
in their laxurtance only in seasons that 


are favourable to them. 


FABLE, 


another Ficra there of bolder hues 
And richer sweets, beyond our garden's pride, ~ 
Plays o'er the fields, and showers with sudden kand 
seuberant spring. ; ‘THOMSUN, 
‘On whone fusewrious herbage, half conceal'd, 
Like:a fall'n cedar, far diffus’d his train, 
Cas'd in green ecgles, the crocodile extends. 
a Tomson, 
In the moral application, exuberance 
of intellect is often attended with a rest- 
less ambition that is incompatible both 
with the happiness and advancement of 
its possessor; d/uxruriance of imagina- 
tion is one of the preatest gifts which a 
poet can boast of. 


F. 


FABLE, TALE, NOVEL, ROMANCE. 


FABLE, in Latin fabula, from for to 
speak or tell, and TALE, from to ¢ed/, 
both designate a species of narration; 
NOVEL, from the Italian noved/a, is an 
extended tale; ROMANCE, from the 

Italian romanzo, is a wonderful fale, or 
a fale of wonders, such as was most in 
vogue in former times. Different spe- 
cies of composition are expressed by the 
above words: the fable is allegorical ; its 
actions are natural, but its agents are 
imaginary : the fa/e is fictitious, but not 
imaginary ; both the agents and actions 
are drawn from the passing scenes of 
life. Gods and goddesses, animals and 

. men, trees, vegetables, and inanimate 
objects in general, may be made the 
agents of a fuble; but of a tale, properly 
speaking, only men or supernatural 
spirits can be the agents: of the former 
description are the celebrated ables of 
f&sop; and of the latter the ¢ales of 
Marmontel, the tales of the Genii, the 
Chinese fales, &c.: fables are written 
for instruction; #¢a/es principally for 
amusement: fables consist mostly of 
only one incident or action, from which 
a novel may be drawn; tales always of 
many which excite an interest for an 
individual. : 

When I travellea, 1 touk a particular delight in 
heuriag the reg and fables that are come from 


father tu son, are most in vogue among the com- 
mon people. ADDISON. 


Of Jason, Theseus, and euch worthies old, 
1a, ht seem the tales antiquity has told. Wa.ier. 


The tale, when compared with the 
novel, is a simple kind of fiction, it con- 


sists of but few persons in the drama; 


whilst the novel, on the contrary, admits 
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of every possible vanety in characters. 


the fale is told without much art or con- 
trivance to keep the reader in suspense, 
without any depth of plot or importance 
in the catastrophe ; the novel affords the. 
greatest scope for exciting an mterest by 
the rapid succession of events, the in- 
volvements of interest, and the unravel- 
ling of its plot. If the novel awakens 
the attention, the romance rivets the 
whole mind and engages the affections ; 
it presents nothing but what is extraor- 
dinary and calculated to fill the imagi- 
nation: of the former description, Cer-. 
vantes, La Sage, and Fielding, have 
given us the best specimens; and of 
the latter we have the best modern spe- 
cimens from the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
A novel conducted upon one uniform plan, con- 
tiining a series of events in familiar life, is in effect 


i protracted comedy un t divided into acts. 
: CuMBERLAND. 


In the remanecs formerly written, evy trapsic- 
tion and sentiment wasso remote from all that passes 
among men, that the reader was in little danger of . 
making any application to himself. JOHNSON, 


FACE, FRONT, 


Fi@uRATIVELY designate the parti- 
cular parts of bodies which bear some 
sort of resemblance to the human face 
or furehead. FACE is applied to that 
part of bodies which serves as an index 
or rule, and contains certain marks to 
direct the observer; FRONT is em- 
ployed for that part which is most pro- 
minent or foremost: hence we speak of 
the face of a wheel or clock, the face of 
a painting, or the face of nature; but 
the front of a house or building, and 
the front of a stage: hence, likewise, 
the propriety of the expressions, to put 
a good face on a thing, to show a bold 
front. | 

A common soldier, a child, a gir), at the door of an 


inn, have changed the face of fortune, and almost of 
nature, : BURKE, 


Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
Compacted troops stand wedy’d in firm array, 


A dreadful front. Pope. 


FACE, COUNTENANCE VISAGE. | 


FACE, in Latin factes, from facto to 
make, signifies the whole form or make. 
COUNTENANCE, in French conte- 
nance, from the Latin conitneo, signi- — 
fies the contents, or what is contained in 
the face. VISAGE, from viso and. 
video to ‘see, signifies the particular _ 
form of the face as it presents itself to 
view; propetly speaking a kind of coun-_ 
tenance. The face consists of a certain — 
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set of features; the countenance con- 
sists of the general aggregate of looks 
produced by the mind upon the features ; 
the visage consists of the whole assem- 
blage of features and looks in par- 
ticular cases: the face is the work of 
nature ; the countenance and visage are 
the work of the mind: the face remains 
the same, but the countenance and 
visage are changeable. 


No part of the body besides the face is capable 
of as many changes as there are different emotions 
in the mind, and of expressing them all by those 
changes, Hueurs, 


As the cuuntenance admits of so great variety, 
it requires also great judgment to yovern it. 
llueHers. 


A sudden trembling seized on all his limbs ; 
Ilis eyes distorted yrew, his visage pale; 
His speech forsook him. 

The face properly belongs to brutes as 
well as men, the countenance is the 
peculiar property of man, although 
sometimes applied to the brutes; the 
visage is peculiarly applicable to supe- 
rior beings: the last term is employed 
only in the grave or lofty style. 

Awhile they mus’d; surveying every face 
Thou hadst suppos’d them of superior race, 
Their periwigs of wool, and fears combiu'd, 


Stamp ‘d on each countenarzce such marks of mind. 
CowPer, 


Otway. 


Get you gone, 
Put on a most importuniate asp. ct, 


A visage of demand. SHAKSPE ARE, 


FACETIOUS, CONVEKSABLE, PLEA- 
SANT, JOCULAR, JOCOSE. 


Aut these epithets designate that 
companionable quality which consists in 
liveliness of speech. FACETIOUS, in 
Latin facetus, may probably come from 
jor to speak, denoting the versatility 
with which a person makes use of his 
words. CONVERSABLE is literally 
able to hold a conversation. PLEA- 
SANT (cv. Agreeable) signifies making 
ourselves pleasant with others, or them 
pleased with us. JOCULAR signifies 
after the manner of a joke; JOCOSE 
using or having jokes. 

Facetious may be employed either for 
writing or conversation ; the rest only in 
conversation: the facetwwus man deals 
in that kind of discourse which may 
excite laughter; a conversable man may 
instruct as well as amuse; the pleasant 
man says sea doa in a pleasant 
manner; his pleasantry even on the 
most delicate subject is without offence : 
the person speaking is jocose ; the thing 
said, or the manner of saying it, is 
jocular: it is, not for any one toa be 


FACTION. 


always focuse, although sometimes one 
may assume a socudar air when we are 
not at liberty to be serious. A man is 
Jaceious from humour; he is conver- 
sable by means of information; he in- 
dulges himself in occasional pleasantry, 
or allows himself to be jocose, in order 
to enliven conversation ; a useful hint is 
sumetimes conveyed in jocu/ar terms. 


I have written nothing sivce 1 published, except 
a certain facetious history of John Gilpin. Cowrzr 


But here my lady will object. 
Your intervals of time to spend, 
With so conversible a friend, 

Ii would not signify a pin 


Whatever climate you were in. Swirt. 


Aristophanes wrote to please the multitude; his 
pleasuntries are coarse and unpolite. Wanron, 


Thus Venus sports, 
When cruelly jocuse, 
She ties the futal noose, 
Aud binds unequals to the brazen yokes. Crexcu. 


Pope sometimes coudescended to be jucular with 
servants or interiors. Jugnson 


FACTION, PARTY. 


THESE two words equally suppose the 
union of many persons, and their oppo- 
sition to certain. views different from 
their own: but FACTION, from factio 
making, denotes an activity and secret 
machination against those who-e views 
are opposed; and PARTY, frum the 
verb to part or split, expresses only a 
division of opinion. 

The term party has of itself nothing 
odious, that of faction is always so: any 
man, without distinction of rank, may 
have a purty either at court or in the 
army, in the city, or in literature, with- 
out being himself immediately impli- 
cated in raising it; but /acttons are 
always the result of active efforts: one 
may have a purty for one’s merit, from 
the number and ardour of one’s friends ; 
but a faction is raised by busy and tur- 
bulent spirits for their own purposes. 
JXome was torn by the intestine fuctions 
of Cesar and Pompey. Faction is the 
demon of discord, armed with the power 
to do endless mischief, and intent alone 
on destroying whatever opposes its pro- 
vress; woe to that state into which it 
has found an entrance: party spirit 
may show itself in noisy debate; but 
while it keeps within the legitimate 
bounds of opposition, it is an evil that 
must be endured. : 

It is the restless ambition of a few artful men that 
ipus breaks a people into factiuns, and ciraws severa‘ 


well-meaning persuns to their interest. by a specious 
concern for their country. Avy, sort. 


FACTOR. 


As men formerly became emiuvent in learned so- 
ee ties by their parts and acquisi‘ions, they now dis- 
tinguish themsetves by the warmth and violence 
with which they espouse their respective parties. 
ADDISON. 


FACTIOUS, SEDITIOUS. 


FACTIOUS, in Latin facttosus, from 
facio to do, signifies the same as busy 
or intermeddling ; ready to take an ac- 
tive part in matters not of one’s own 
immediate concern. SEDITIOUS, in 
Latin seditiosus, signifies prone to se- 
dition (v. Insurrection). 

Factious is an epithet to characterize 
the tempers of meu; sedzttous charac- 
terizes their conduct: the factious man 
attempts to raise himself into impor- 
tance, he aims at authority, and seeks to 
interfere in the measures of govern- 
ment; the seditious man attempts to 
excite others, and to provoke their re- 
sistance to established authority: the 
first wants to bea law-giver ; the second 
does not hesitate to be a law-breaker: 
the first wants to direct the state; the 
second to overturn it : the factious man 
-§ mostly in possession of either power, 
rank, or foriune; the sedttiows man is 
seldom elevated in station or circum- 
stances above the mass of the people. 
The Roman tribunes were in general 
little better than factious demagogues ; 
such, in fact, as abound in all repub- 
hes: Wat Tyler was a seditious dis- 
turber of the peace. Factious is mostly 
applied to individuals ; seditious is em- 
ployed for bodies of men: hence we 
speak of a factitous nobleman, 2 sedt- 
tious roultitude. 

Pope lived at this time (in 1739) amoung the great 
with that reception and respect to whith his works 
—entided him, and which he had not impaired by 


any private misconduct of factious partiality. 
; JOHNSON. 


France is considered (by the ministry) as merely 
a fureign power, and the seditious Engl:sh ouly as a 
domestic faction. BURKE. 


FACTOR, AGENT. 


Trovuwn both these terms, according 
to their origin, imply a maker or doer, 
yet, at present. they have a distinct sig- 
nification ; the word FACTOR is used 
in a limited, and the word AGENT ina 
general sense: the factor only buys and 
sells on the account of others ; the agent 
transacts every’ sort of business in ge- 
neral: merchants and manufacturers 
employ factors abroad to dispose of 
Goods transmitted; lawyers are fre- 
quently employed as agents in the re- 
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ceipt and payment of money, the transfer 
of estates, and various other pecuniary 
concerns. 

Their (the puritans) devotion served all along but 


as an instrument totheir avarice, asa fuctur or under 
agent to their extortion. SoutTs. 


No expectations, indeed, were then formed from 
renewing a direct application to the French regicides, 
through the Agent General, for the humiliation of 
sovereigns, Burke. 


TO FAIL, FALL SHORT, BE DEFI- 
CIENT. 


FAIL, in French fasliér, German, &c. 
Sehlen, like the word fall, and the Latin 
Jallo to deceive, comes from the Hebrew 
repal to fall or decay. To fat/ marks 
the result of actions or efforts; a per- 
son fatls in his undertaking: FALL 
SHORT designates either the result 
of actions, or the state of things; a 
person falls short in his calculation, 
or in his account; the issue falls short 
of the expectation: to BE DEFI- 
CIENT marks only the state or quality 
of objects ; a person is deficient in good 
manners. People frequently fat/ in 
their best endeavours for want of know- 
ing how to apply their abilities; when 
our expectations are immoderate, it is 
not surprising if our success falls short 
of our hopes and wishes: there is 
nothing in which people discover them- 
selves to be more de/ictené than in keep- 
ing ordinary engagements. To fut/ and 
be deficient are both applicable to the 
characters of men; but the former is 
mostly employed for the moral conduct, 
the latter for the outward behaviour: 
hence a man is said to fazd/ in his duty, 
in the discharge of his obligations, in 
the performance of a promise, and the 
like: but to be defictent in politeness, in 
attention to his friends, in his address, 
in his manner of entering a room, and 
the like. . 


I would not willingly laugh but instruct; or if 

I sometimes fail in this point, when my mirth ceases 
to be instructive, it shall never cease to be innocent. 
AvDISON. 

There is not, in my opinion, anything more myste- 
rivus in nature than this instinct in avimals, which 
thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of 
it. ADDISON. 


While all creation speaks the pow’r divine, 


Is it deficient in the main design? JENYNs, 


FAILURE, FAILING. 


FAILURE ov. To fatl) bespeaks the 
action, or the result of the action; a 
FAILING is fhe habit, or the habi- 
tual fatlure: the formet is said of*our 
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undertakings, the latter of our moral 
character. Fuslure is opposed to suc- 
cess; a fatling to a perfection. The 
merchant must be prepared for fatlures 
in his speculations; the statesman for 
fatlures in his projects; the result of 
which depends upon contingencies that 
are above human control. With our 
failings, however, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent; we must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor contented 
with the mere consciousness that we 
have them. 


The free manner in which people of quality are 
discoursed on at such meetings is but a just reproach 
of their failures in th.s kiad (in payment). Srerxe. 


arcely any failing of mind or body, 
which instead of producing shame and discontent, 
its natural effects, has not one time or other glad- 
dened vanity with the hope of praise. JoHNSON. 


FAILURE, MISCARRIAGE, ABORTION. 


FAILURE (v. To fail) has always a 
reference to the agent and his design ; 
MISCARRIAGE, that is, the carry- 
ing or going wrong, is applicable to all 
sublunary concerns, without reference 
to any particular agent; ABORTION, 
from the Latin aborior to deviate from 
the rise, or to pass away before it be 
come to maturity, is in the proper sense 
applied to the process of animal nature, 
and in the figurative sense, to the 
thoughts and designs which are con- 
ceived in the mind. 

Failure is more definite in its signifi- 
cation, and limited in its application ; 
we speak of the fazlures of individuals, 
but of the miscarriages of nations or 
things: a failure reflects on the person 
so as to excite towards him some seuti- 
ment, either of compassion, displeasure, 
or the like; a mscarriage is considered 
mostly in relation to the course of hu- 
man events: hence the faz/ure of Xerxes’ 
expedition reflected disgrace upon him- 
self; but the miscarriage of military en- 
terprises in general are attributable to 
the elements, or some such untoward 
circumstance. The abortion, in its pro- 
per sense, is a species of miscarriage ; 
and in application a species of failure, 
agit applies only to the designs of con- 
scious agents ; but it does not carry the 
mind back to the agent, for we speak of 
the aboriton of a scheme with as little 
reference to the schemer, as when we 
speak of the miscarriage of an expe- 
dition. ee 

He that. attempts to show, however modestly, the 


failures of a celebrated writer, shall. surely irritate 
hisadmirsss, © © JORNSON. 
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The mtscarritges of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of the world. Jonnson. 


All abortion is from infirmity aud defect. Sovran. 


FAINT, LANGUID. © 


FAINT, from the French faner to 
fade, signifies that which is faded or 
withered, which has lost its spirit. 
LANGUID, in Latin dangutdus, from 
langueo tolanguish, signifies languished. 

Faint is less than languid ; faintness 
is in fact, in the physical application, the 
commencement of danguor ; we may be 
Jatnt for a short time, and if continued 
and extended through the limbs it be- 
comes danguor; thus we say, to speak 
with a faint tone, and have a /anguid 
frame. In the figurative application, to 
make a faint resistance, to move with 
a languid air: to form a faint idea, to 
make a languid effort. - 


Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and here the languid sun, 
Faint from the west, emits his evening ray 
THOMSON, 


FAIR, CLEAR. 


FAIR, in Saxon feger, is probably 
connected with the German /egen to 
sweep or make clear. CLEAR, ». 
Clear, bright. 

Fair is used in a positive sense ; clear 
in a Negative sense: there must be some 
brightness in what is fur; there must 
be no spots in what is clear. The wea- 
ther is said to be fair, which is not 
only free from what is disagreeable, but 
somewhat enlivened by the sun; it is 
clear when it is free from clouds or-mists. 
A fatr skin approaches to white; a 
clear skin is without spots or irregu- 
larities. 

His fair large frout, and eyes sublime, declar'd 
Absolute rule, Minron 


I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 


Smooth lake. Miron, 


In the moral application, a fair fame 
speaks much in praise of a man ; aclear 
reputation is free from faults.. A fair 
statement contains everything that can 
be said pro and con; a clear statement 
is free from ambiguity or obscurity. 
Fatrness is something desirable and 
inviting; clearness is an absolute re- 
quisite, it cannot be dispensed with. — 

In the year of hia Majesty’s happy restoration the 
first play I undertook was the Duke of Guise, as the 
JSairert way, which the act of indemnity has left us 
of setting forth the rise of the lite rebellion. 

| | Dayorn 


FAIR. 


.The king was known to the last to havehad a 
elear opinion of his affection and integrity. 
CLARENDON. 


« 


FAIR, HONEST, EQUITABLE, REA- 
| _ SONABLE. 


FAIR, v. Fair, clear. HONEST, in 
Latin honestus, comes from honos ho- 
nour. EQUITABLE signifies having 
equity, or according to equity. REA- 
SONABLE signifies having reason, or 

according to reason. 

' Fair is said of persons or things ; ho- 
nest mostly characterizes the person, 
either as to his conduct or his principle. 
When fair and honest are both applied 
to the external conduct, the former ex- 
presses more than the latter: a man 
may be honest without being fair; he 
cannot be fair without being honest. 
Fairness enters into every minute cir- 
cumstance connected with the inte- 
rests of the parties, and weighs them 
alike for both ; honesty is contented with 
a literal conformity to the law, it con- 
sults the interest of one party: the fazr 
dealer looks to his neighbour as well as 
limself, he wishes only for an equal 
share of advantage; a man may be an 
honest dealer while he looks to no one’s 
advantage but his own: the fazr man 
always acts from a principle of right ; 
the honest man may be so from a motive 
of fear. 


_ Ifthe worldling prefer those means which are the 

fairest, it is not because they are fair, but because 

they seem to him most likely to prove saan 
LATR. 


Should he at length, so truly good and great, 
Prevail, and rule with honest views the state, 
Fnen must he toil for an ungrateful race, 
Submit to clamour, libels, and disgrace. 


When fair is employed as an epithet 
to qualify things, or to designate their 
nature, if approaches very near in signi- 
fication to equitable and reasonuble ; 
they are all opposed to what is unjust: 
fair and equttuble suppose two objects 

put in collision ; reasonable is employed 
abstractedly ; what is fazr and equitable 
is so in relation to all circumstances ; 
what is reasonable -is so of itself. An 
estimate is fair in which profit and loss, 
merit and demerit, with every collateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed ; a judg- 
ment is equitable which decides suit- 
ably and advantageously for both par- 
ties; a price is reasonable which does 
not exceed the limits of reason or pro- 
priety. A decision may be either fazr 
or equitable; but the former is said 
mostly-in regard to trifling matters, 


JENYNS. 
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even In Our games and amusements, 
and the latter in regard to the im- 
portant rights of mankind. It is the 
business of the umpire to decide futrly 
between the combatants, or the competi 
tors for a prize ; it is the business of the 
judge to decide equitubly between men 
whose property is at issue. A demand, 
a charge, a proposition, or an offer, may 
be said to be either fair or reasonable : 
but the former term always bears a re- 
lation to what is right between man and 
man ; the latter to what is right in itself 
according to circumstances. 


A lawyer's dealings should be just and fair, 
Honesty shines with great advautage there, 
Cowper, 


A man is very unlikely to judge equitably when 
his passions are agitated by a sense of wrony. 


_Jounson, 
The reasonableness of a test is not hard to be 
proved. JOHNSON. 


FAITH, CREED. 


FAITH (wv. Belief) denotes either 
the principle of trusting, or the thing 
trusted. CREED, from the Latin 
credo to believe, denotes the thing be- 
lieved. 

These words are synonymous when 
taken for the thing trusted in or be- 
lieved ; but they differ in this, that fazth 
has always a reference to the principle 
in the mind; creed only respects the 
thing which is the object of faith: faith 
is the general and creed the particular 
term, for a creed is a set form of faith: 
hence we say to be of the same faith, 
or to adopt the same creed. The holy 
martyrs died for the fazth, as it is in 
Christ Jesus; every established form 
of religion will have its peculiar creed. 
The Church of England has adopted 
that creed which it considers as con- 
taining the purest principles of Chris- 
tian faith. | 

St. Paul affirms, that a sinner is at first justified 


and received into the favour of God, by sincere pro- 
fession of the Christian faith. TILLOTSON. 


Supposing all the t points of atheism were 
Goraiod ints a Gund of ator NY would fain ask whe- 
ther it would not require an infinitely greater mea- 
sure of faith than any set of articles which they so 
violently oppose ? ADDISON. 


FAITH, FIDELITY. 


Tuoveu derived from the same source 
(v. Belief), they differ widely in mean- 
ing: FAITH here denotes a mode of 
action, namely, in acting true to the 
faith which others repose in us; FIDE- 
LITY, a disposition of the mind to ad- 
here to that fatth which others repose 


FAITHFUL. 


mus. We keep our faith, we show our 
fidelity. Fatth isa public concern, it de- 
pends on promises; /idelity is a private 
or personal concern, it depends upon re- 
ationships and connexions. A breach 
of faith is acrime that brings a stain on 
a nation, for faith ought to be kept even 
with an enemy. A breach of jideltty 
attaches disgrace to the individual ; for 
fidelity is due from a subject to a prince, 
or from a servant to his master, or from 
married people one to another. No 
treaty can be made with him who will 
keep no faith; no confidence can be 
placed in him who discovers no fidelity. 
The Danes kept no fatth with the Eny- 
lish ; fashionable husbands and wives in 
the present day seem to think there is 
no fideltty due to each other. 
The pit resounds with shrieks, a war succeeds 


For breach of public faith and unexampled deeds, 
DryDen, 
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When one hears of Negrues who upon the death of 
their masters hang themselves upun the next tree, 
who can forbear admiring their jideliry, though it vx- 
presses itself in so dreadful a manner? ADDISON, 


FAITHFUL, TRUSTY. 


FAITHFUL signifies full of faith 
or fidelity (v. Fatth, fidelity). TRUSTY 
signifies fit or worthy to be trusted (v. 
Belief). 

Faithful respects the principle alto- 
gether; it is suited to all relations and 
stations, public and private: trusty in- 
cludes not only the principle, but the 
mental qualifications in general; it ap- 
plies to those in whom particular trust 
is to be placed. It is the part of a 
Christian to be fatthful to all his en- 
gagements ; it is a particular excellence 
in a servant to be trusty. 

What we hear, 
With weaker passion will affect the heart, 


Than when the faithful eye beholds the part. 
FRANCIs. 


The steeds they left their trusty servants a 
OFE 


Fatth{ul is applied in the improper 
sense to an unconscious agent; trusty 
may be applied with equal propriety to 
things, as to persons. We may speak 
ofa faithful saying, or a faithful pic- 
ture; a ¢rusty sword, or a trusty wea- 


Though the generality of painters at that time 
were 101 equal to the subjecte on which they were 
employed, yet they were close imitators of nature, 
and have perhaps transmitted ‘nore faithfal represen- 
tations than we could have expected from men of 
‘xighter imagimmations, —  Waxnrous. 


He took the « iver and the trusty bow - 
Achates used to bear. cat '—s Daypes. 


FAITHLESS. 
FAITHLESS, UNFAITHFUL. 


FAITHLESS is mostly employed to 
denote a breach of faith: and UN- 
FAITHFUL to mark the want of 
fidelity (v. Faith, fideltty). The former 
is positive; the latter is rather nega- 
tive, implying a deficiency. A prince, 
a government, a people, or an indi- 
vidual, is said to be fatthless; a hus- 
band, a wife, a servant, or any indi- 
vidual, unfaithful. Mettus Fuffetius, 
the Alban Dictator, was fatthless to the 
Roman people when he withheld his 
assistance in the battle, and strove to go 
over to the enemy: a man is unfatth- 
Jul to his employer, who sees him in- 
jured by others without doing his ut- 
most to prevent it. A woman is futth- 
less to her husband who breaks the 
marriage vow ; she is unfatihful to him 
when she does not discharge the duties 
of a wife to the best of her abilities. 


The si:e of men and monarch of the sky 
Tl advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, 
Dissolve the league, and all her arts employ 
‘To make the breach the faithless act of Troy. 

Porr 
At length ripe vengeance o’er their head impends, 
But Jove himself the furthless race defends. Pore. 


If e’er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 

Ife'er I see my sire and spouse again, 

This bow, unfuithful to my glorious aims, 

Broke by my hand, shall feed the biazing dames. 
Poor, 


FAITHLESS, PERFIDIOUS, TREACHK- 
ROUS. 


FAITHLESS (v. Fatthless) is the 
generic term, the rest are specific terms , 
a breach of good /fazth is expressed by 
them all, but /fatthless expresses no 
more: the others include accessory ideas 
in their signification. PERFIDIOUS, 
in Latin perfidiosus, signifies literally 
breaking through faith in a great de 
gree, and now implies the addition o1 
hostility to the breach of fazth. TREA- 
CHEROUS, most probably changed 
from trattorous, comes from the Latin 
trado to betray, and signifies one spe- 
cies of active hostile breach: of faith. 

A faithiess man is faithless only for 
his own interest; a perfidious man is 
expressly so to the injury of another. 
A friend is fatthléss who consults his 
own safety in time of need; he is per-- 
fidious if he profits by the confidence 
reposed in him to plot mischief against 
the one to whom he has made vows of 
friendship. Futthlessness does not sup- 
pose any particular efforts to deceive ; 
t, consists of merely violating that faith 


FAITHLESS. 


which the relation produces; perfidy is 
never 80 complete as when it has most 
effectually assumed the mask of sin- 
verity. 

Old Priam, fearful of the war's event, 

Finis hapless Polydore to Thracia sent, 


From uoise and tumults, and destructive war. 
Committed to the faithless tyrant’s care. DRYDEN. 


When a friend is turned into an enemy, the world 
is just enough to accuse the perfidiousness of the 
friead, rather than the indiscretion of the person 
who confided in him. ADDISON. 

Perfidy may lie in the will to do; 
treachery lies altogether in the thing 
done; one may therefore be perfidious 
without being freacherous. A friend is 
perfidious whenever he evinces his per- 
jidy; but he is said to be treacherous 
only in the particular instance in which 
he betrays the confidence and interests 
of another. I detect a man's per/idy, or 
his perfidious aims, by the manner in 
which he attempts to draw my secrets 
from me; I am not made acquainted 
with his treachery until I discover that 
my confidence is betrayed and my secrets 
are divulged, On the other hand we 
may be ¢reacherous without being per- 
fidious. Perfidy is an offence mostly 
between individuals; it is rather a 
breach of fidelity (vw. Fatth, fidelity) than 
of faith; treachery, on the other hand, 
includes breaches of private or public 
faith, A servant may be both per- 
fidtous and treacherous to his master; 
a citizen may be treacherous, but not 
perfidious towards his country. It is 
said that in the South Sea Islands, when 
a chief wants a human victim, their 
officers will sometimes invite their 
friends or relations to come to them, 
when they take the opportunity of sud- 
denly falling upon them and dispatching 
them: here is perfidy in the individual 
who acts this false part, and treachery 
in the act of betraying him who is mur- 
dered. When the schoolmaster of 
Falerii delivered his scholars to Ca- 
millus, he was guilty of treachery in the 
act, and of perfidy towards those who 
had reposed confidence in him. When 
Romulus ordered the. Sabine women to 
be seized, it was an act of treachery, but 
not of perfidy ; so in like manner, when 
the daughter of Tarpeius opened the 
gates of the Roman citadel to the 
enemy. | 
Shall then the Grecians fly, oh dire disgrace! — 
And leave unpunish’d this per/idious race? 


Aud had nat Heav'n the fall of Troy design’d, 
Euough was said and done t’ inspire a better mind; 
hen had aur lances pierc’d the treach'rous wood, 
Ulan towers, and Priam’s empire, stood. 
_ Drypen. 


Popr. 
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FALL, DOWNFALL, RUIN. | 
- FALL and DOWNFALL, from. the 


German fallen, has the same deriva- 
tion as fail (v. To fail). RUIN, v. De- 
struction. 

Whether applied to physical objects 
or the condition of persons, fall ex- 
presses less than downfall, and this 
less than. ruin. Fall applies to that 
which is erect; downfall to that which 
is elevated: everything which is set up, 
although as trifling as a stick, may have 
a fall ; but we speak of the downfall of 
the loftiest trees or the tallest spires. 
A fall may be attended with more or 
less mischief, or even with none at all; 
but duwnfall and ruin are accompanied 
with the dissolution of the bodies that 
fall. The higher a body is raised, and 
the greater the art that is employed 
in the structure, the completer the 
downfall ; the greater the structure the 
More extended the ruin. In the figu- 
rative application we may speak of the 
Jall of man from a state of innocence, a 
state of ease, or a state of prosperity, or 
his downfall from greatness or high © 
rank. He may recover from his fall, 
but his downfall is commonly followed 
by the entire ruen of his concerns, and 
often of himself. The /a// of kingdoms, 
and the downfall of empires, must 
always be succeeded by their ruzn as an 
inevitable result. 

The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 


Move not the man. who, from the world escap’d, 
To Nature’s voice attends. ADDISON 


Histories of the downfa!l of empires are read witt 
tranquillity. JOHNSON 


Old age seizes upon an ill-spent youth like fire 
upon a retten house; it was rotten before, and must 
have fallen of itself; so that it is no more than one 
ruin preventing another, Sourg 


TO FALL, DROP, DROOP, SINK, 
TUMBLE. 


FALL,». Fall. DROP and DROOP 
in German tropfen, low German, &e, 
druppen, is an onomatopeia of the fall- 
ing of a drop. SINK, in German 
sinken, is an intensive of stegen to 
incline downward. TUMBLE, in 
German tummeln, is an intensive of 
taumeln to reel backwards and forwards. 

Fall is the generic, the rest specific 
terms: to drop is to fall suddenly, and 
mostly in the form of a drop; to droop 
is to drop in part; to sink is to fall gra- 
dually ; to tumble is to fall awkwardiv 
or contrary ta the usual mode. In 
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cataracts the water falls perpetually 


and in a mass ; in rain it drops partially ; 
in ponds the water stzks low. The 
head droops, but the body may fad or 
drop from a height, it may sink down to 
the earth, it may tumble by accident. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 

a ow my heart trembles, while my tongue relates!) 


he day when thou, rial Troy! must bend, 
Aud see thy warriors fail and glories end Pope 


The wounded bird, ere vet she breathed her last, 
With flagging wings alighted on the mast, 

A momeut hung, and spread her pinions there, 
Then sudden dropt and left her life in air. Pore. 


Thrice Dido tried to raise her drooping head, 
And fainting, thrice fell grov'lling on the bed. 
DRYDEN. 


Down sunk the priest; the purple hand of death 
Clos’d his dim eye, and fate suppress’d his brea 
POPEs 


Fall on his ancle dropt the pond’rous stone, 
Burst the strong nerves, and crush’d the sulid bone, 
Supine he fumd/es on the crimson‘d sands. Pore. 
Fall, drop, and sink, are extended in 
their application to moral or other ob- 
jects; droop and tumdle in the phiy- 
sical sense. A person falls from a state 
of prosperity ; words drop from the lips, 
and sink into the heart. Corn, or the 
price of corn, falls ; a subject drops; a 
person sinks into poverty or in the esf1- 
mation of the world. 


The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripenicg, nips his shoot, 

And then he fulls as I do. SHAKSPEARE. 


I must take notice here of our archbishop’s care 
for a parish church in his province being in danger 


of drupping down for want of reparation. Srrype. 
How many stnk in the devouring flood 
Or more devouring flame. THoMs'N. 


FALLACIOUS, DECEITFUL, FRAUDU- 
LENT. 


FALLACIOUS comes from the Latin 
fallax and fallo to deceive, signifying 
the property of misleading. DECKIT- 
FUL, v. To deceive. FRAUDULENT 
signifies after the manner of a fraud. 

The fallacious has respect to false- 
hood in opinion ; decettful to that which 
is externally false: our hopes are often 
fallacious; the appearances of things 
are often decett{ul. Fallacious, as cha- 
racteristic of the mind, excludes the 
idea of design; decetiful excludes the 
idea of mistake ; fraudulent is a gross 
species of the deceitful. It isa falla- 
cious iden for any one to imagine that 
the faul.o of cthers can serve as any ex- 
tenuation of his own; it s a deceitful 
mode of acting for any one to advise 
another to do that which he would not 
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do himself; it is fraudulent to attemy t 
te get money by means of a falsehood. 


But when Uiysses, witn fallacious arts, 
Had made impression on the people’s hearts, 
And forg’d a treasun in my patron’s num, 
My kinsman fell. 


Such is the power which the sophistry of self-love 
exercises over us, that almost every one may be as- 
sured he measures himself by a der eitful sca a 

LAIR. 


DRYDEN. 


Ill-fated Paris! slave to woman-kind, 


As smooth of face as fraudulent of mind. Pork. 


FALLACY, DELUSION, ILLUSION. 


THe FALLACY (e. Falacious) is 
that which has the tendency to deceive ; 


the DELUSION (ev. To decetve) is that 


which deludes, or the state of being de- 
luded; the ILLUSION is that which 
has the power of illuding or sporting 
with the mind, or the state of being so 
played upon. We endeavour to detect 


“the fallacy which lies concealed in a 


proposition : we endeavour to remove the 
delusion to which the judgment has 
been exposed ; and to dissipate the z/lu- 
ston to which the senses or fancy are 
liable. 

In all the reasonings of free- thinkers 
there are fudlacies against which the 
ignorant cannot always be on their 
guard. The ignorant are perpetually 
exposed to de/uszons when they attempt 
to speculate on matters of opinion. The 
ideas of ghosts and apparitions are 
mostly attributable to the eluszons of 
the senses and the imagination. 


Thera is indeed no transaction which offers stronger 
tem) tations to fallacy and sophistication than eps- 
tolary intercourse JOHNSUN. 


As when a wandering fire, 
Hovering and blazing with delustve light, 
Misleads th’ amazd night wanderer from his way. 
MILTon 


Fame, glory, wealth, honour, have in tle prospect 
pleasing illusions. STEELE, 


FAME, REPUTATION, RENOWN. 


FAME (from the Greek np to say) 
is the most noisy and uncertain ; it rests 
upon report: REPUTATION (v. Cha- 
racter, reputation) is silent and solid ; 
it lies more in the thoughts, and is de- 
rived from observation. RENOWN, 
in French renommée, from nom a name, 
signifies the reverberation of a name; it 
is as loud as fame, but more substantial 
and better founded: hence we say that 
a person’s fame is gone abroad; his re- 
pugation is established ; and he has got 
renown. . 


FAME. 


Europe with Afric in his fume shall jon 
But neither shore his conquests shall confine. 
Drynen. 


Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation of their wit first brought them together, 
with the respect due to a man whose abilities were 


acknowledge JOHNSON, 


How «doth it please and fill the memory 
With deeds of brave renown, while on each hand 
Historic uros and breathing statues rise, 
And speaking busts. 


Fame may be applied to any object, 
good, bad, or indifferent ; reputation is 
applied only to real eminence in some 
department; renown is employed only 
for extraordinary men and brilliant ex- 
ploits. The /fame of a quack may be 
spread among the ignorant multitude 
by means of a lucky cure; the reputa 
tion of a physician rests upon his tried 
skill and known experience; the re- 
nown of a general is proportioned to 
the magnitude of his achievements. 


Dyer. 


Fume is like a river that beareth up things that 
are light and airy, and drowneth things weighty 
and solid. Bacon. 


The first degree of-literary reputation is certainly 
due to him who adorns or improves his country by 
original writings. JOHNSON, 


Well-constituted governments have always made 
the prefession of a p'tysician both honourable and 
advantageous. Homer's Machaon and Virgil’s Iapis 
were men of renown, heroes in war. JoHNSON. 


FAME, REPORT, RUMOUR, HEARSAY. 
FAME (wv. Fame) has a reference to 


the thing which gives birth to it; it goes - 


about of itself without any apparent in- 
strumentality. REPORT (from re and 
porto to carry back, or away from an 
object) has always a reference to the re- 
porter. RUMOUR, in Latin rumor 
from ruo to rush or to flow, has a re- 
ference to the flying nature of words 
that are carried ; it is therefore properly 
a flying report. HEARSAY refers to 
the receiver of that which is said: it is 
umited, therefore, to a small number of 
speakers, or reporters. Fame serves to 
form or establish a character either of 
a person or a thing; it will be good or 
bad according to circumstances;- the 
fame of our Saviour's miracles went 
abroad through the land; a report 
serves to communicate information of 
“vents; it may be more or less correct 
according to the veracity or authenticity 
of the reporter ;. reporis of victories 
Mostly precede the official confirma- 
tion: a sumour serves the purposes of 
fiction ; it is more or less vague, accord- 
ing to the temper of the times and the 
nature of the events; every battle gives 
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rise to a thousand rumours : the hearsay 
serves for information or instruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect as it is 
familiar. 

Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife, 


There went a fame in heav’n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, MILTON. © 


What liberties any man may take in imputing 
words to me which I never spoke, and what credit 
Cesar may give to such reports, these are points {or 
which it is by no means in my power to be answer- 
able. Mexmors's Letrezs or Cicknc. 


For which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud rumour 
Speaks? SHAKSPEARE 


What influence can a mother have over a dauh- 
ter, from whose example the daughter can only have 
hearsay benefits? RICHARDSON. 


FAMILY, HOUSE, LINEAGE, RACE. 


Divisions of men, according to some 
rule of relationship or connexion, is the 
common idea in these terms. FAMILY 
is the most general in its import, from 
the Latin familia a family, famulus a 
servant, in Greek opica an assembly, 
and the Hebrew omal to labour ; it is 
applicable to those who ate bound to- 
gether upcn the principle of dependenee. 
HOUSE figuratively denotes those who 
live in the same house, and is commonly 
extended in its signification to all that 
passes under the same roof: hence we 
rather say that a woman manages her 
Jamily ; that a man rules his house. 
The family is considered as to its rela- 
tionships ; the number, union, condition 
and quality of its members: the house 
is considered more as to-what is trans- 
acted within its walls. We speak of a 
numerous family, a united or affec- 
tionate family ; a mercantile house, and 
the house (meaning the members of the 
House of Parliament), If a man can- 
not find happiness in the bosom of his 
Jamily, he will seek for it in vain eise- 
where: the credit of a house is to be 
kept up only by prompt payments. 

To liveina family where there is but one heart 
aud as many good strong heads as persons, and to 
have a place in that enlarged single heart, is such a 


stateof happiness as I cannot hear of without feeling 
the utmost pleasure. FIELDING. 


They two together rule the house, The howe I 
call here the man, the woman, their children, and 
their servants. SMITH. 


In an extended application of these 
words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in which case 
Jamily bears the same familiar and in- 
discriminate sense as before :* Rouse is 
employed asa term of grandeur. When 

2c2 
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we consider the fumi/y in its domestic 
relations, in its habits, manners, con- 
nexions, and circumstances, we speak of 
a genteel family, a respectable family, 
the royal family : but when we consider 
it with regard to its political and civil 
distinctions, its titles and its power, then 
we denominate it a Rouse, as an illus- 
trious house; the House of Bourbon, of 
Brunswick, or of Hanover; the im- 
perial Rouse of Austria. Any subject 
may belong to an ancient or noble 
Samily : princes are said to be descended 
from ancient houses. A man is said to 
be of family or of no family: we may 
say likewise that he is of a certaip house ; 
but to say that he is of no house would 
be superfluous. In republics tuere are 
Jamilies but not houses, because there 
is no nobility ; in China, likewise, where 
the private virtues only distinguish the 
individual or his family, the term house 
is altogether inapplicable. 


An empty man ofa great family is a creature that 
is searce conversable. ADDISON. 


By the quarrels begun upon personal titles be- 
tween Stepben and Maud, and the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, &c., the people got nothing by the 
victory, which way soever it fell, SIDNEY, 

Family includes in it every circum- 
stance of connexion and relationship; 
LINEAGE respects only consanguinity : 
family is employed mostly for those who 
are coeval; lineage is generally used 
for those who have gone before. When 
the Athenian general Iphicrates, son 
of a shoemaker, was reproached by Har- 
modius with his birth, he sajd, I had 
rather be the first than the last of my 

‘Jamily ; David was of the lineage of 
Abraham, and our Saviour was of the 
lineage of David. RACE, from the 
Latin radiz a root, denotes the origin 
or that which constitutes the original 
point of resemblance. A family sup- 
poses the closest alliance; a race sup- 
poses no closer connexion than what a 
common property creates. Family is 
confined to a comparatively small num- 
ber’ race is a term of extensive import, 
including all mankind, as the human 
race; or particular nations, as the race 
of South Sea islanders; or a particular 
family, as the race of the Heraclides: 
from Hercules sprang a race of heroes. 

A nati i > : 

miles derived Som the mime Diced, tar fa the acing 


country, andl living under the same gurernment aud 
‘avil constitutions. TrmpPix. 


We want ‘not cities, nor Sicilian coasts, _ 
- Where King Acestes T-ojan lineage boasta. 


FAMOUS. 


Nor knows our youth of noblest race, 

To mount the manag’d steed or urge the chace; 
More skill’d in the mean arts of vice, 

The whirling troque or law-forbidden dice. Francie 


FAMOUS, CELEBRATED, REN OWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 


FAMOUS signifies literally having 
Fame or the cause of fame ; it is applica- 
ble to that which causes a noise or sen- 
sation ; to that which is talked of, written 
upon, discussed, and thought of ; to that 
which is reported of far and near ; to that 
which is circulated among all ranks and 
orders of men. CELEBRATED sig- 
nifies literally kept in the memory by a 
celebration or memorial, and is appli- 
cable to that which is praised and 
honoured with solemnity. RENOWN- 
ED signifies literally possessed of a 
name, and is applicable to whatever 
extends the name, or causes the name 
to be often repeated. ILLUSTRIOUS 
signifies literally what has or gives a 
lustre: it is applicable to whatever con- 
fers dignity. ; 

Famous is aterm of indefinite import ; 
it conveys of itself frequently neither 
honour nor dishonour, since it is em- 
ployed indifferently as an epithet for 
things praiseworthy or otherwise ; it is 
the only one of these terms which may 
be usedin a bad sense. The others rise 
in a gradually good sense. The ce/e- 
brated is founded upon merit and the 
display of talent in the arts and sci- 
ences ; it gains the subject respect: the 
renowned is founded upon the posses- 
sion of rare or extraordinary qualities, 
upon successful exertions and an ac- 
cordance with public opinion; it brings 
great honour or glory to the subject: 
the zdlustrious 1s founded upon those 
solid qualities which not only render 
one known but distinguished; it en- 
sures regard and veneration. A per- 
son may be famous for his eccentricities ; 
celebrated as an artist, a writer, or a 
player; renowned as a warrior or a 
statesman; tllustrious a8 a prince, a 
statesman, or a senator. The maid of 
Orleans, who was decried by the Eng 
lish and idolized by the French, is 
pega hebben in both nations. There 
are celebrated authors whom to censure 
even in that which is censurable, would 
endanger ones reputation. The re- 
nowoned heroes of antiquity have, by the 
perusal of their exploits, given birth to a 
race of modern heroes not inferior to 
themselves. Princes may shine in their 


life-time, but they cannot render them-. 
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selves tilustrious to posterity except by 
the monuments of goodness and wisdom 
which they leave after them. | 

I thought it an agreeable change to have my 
thoughts diverted froin the greatest among the dead 


aud fabulous heroes, to the most fumous among the 
real and liviry. ADDISON. 


Whilst I was in this learned body TI applied mysel: 
with so much diligeuce to my studies, that there are 
very few celebra'ed books either in the learned or 
moder tongues which I am not acquainted with. 

; ADDISON. 


Castor and Pollux first in martial foree, 
Que bold on foot, aud one renuwn'd for horse. 
Pore 


The reliefs of the envious man are those Jittle ble- 
mishes that discover thewselves in an t/lustrivus 
charac.er. ADDISON, 


FANCIFUL, FANTASTICAL, WHIM- 
SICAL, CAPRICIOUS. 


FANCIFUL signifies full of fancy 
(v. Concett). FANTASTICAL siv- 
nifies belonging to the phantasy, which 
is the immediate derivative from the 
Greek. WHIMSICAL signifies either 
like a whim, or having a whim. CA- 
PRICIOUS, having caprice. 

Fanciful and fantastical are both em- 
ployed for persons and things; whim- 
sical and capricious are mostly employed 
for persons, or what is personal. Fan- 
ciful is said of that which is irregular in 
the taste or judgment; fantastical is 
said of that which violates all propriety, 
as well as regularity: the former may 
consist of a simple deviation from rule ; 
the latter is something extravagant. A 
person may, therefore, sometimes be 
advantageously fanciful, although he 
can never be fantastical but to his dis- 
credit. Lively minds will be fanciful 
in the choice of their dress; furniture, or 
equipage: the affectation of singularity 
frequently renders people fantastical in 
their manners as well as their dress. 

There is something very sublime, though very 
fanciful, in Plato's description of the Supreme Beiny, 


that, “truth is his body, and light his shadow.” 
ADDISON. 


Methinks hervic poesy, till now, : 
Like some fantastic fairy land did show, Cownzry. 
Fanctful is said mostly in regard to 
errors of opinion or taste; it springs 
from an aberration of the mind: whim- 
stcul isa species of the fanciful in re- 
gard to one’s likes or dislikes : capri- 
cious respects errors of temper, or irre- 
gularities of feeling. The fanciful does 
hot necessarily imply instability; but 
the cupricious excludes the idea of 
Gxedness. One is fanoj/ul by attaching 
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a reality to that which only passes in 

one’s own mind; one is whimsical in 

the inventions of the fancy; one is ca- 

pricious by acting and judging without 

or reason in that which admits of 
th. 


The English are naturally fancifué. ADDISON: 


Tis this exalted power, whose business lies 
In nonsense and impossibilities : 
This made a whimsical philosopher 
Before the spacious world a tub prefer. 
Rocuesrer. 


Many of the pretended friendships of youth are 
founded on capricious liking. Krair. 


FANCY, IMAGINATION. 


From what has already been said on 
FANCY (wv. Concett and fanciful) the 
distinction between it and IMAGINA- 
TION, as operations of thought, will be 
obvious. Fancy, considered as a power, 
simply brings the object to the mind, 
or makes it appear; but imagination, 
from image, in Latinimago, or imetago, 
or 7mitatio, is a power which presents 
the images or likenesses of things. The 
Juncy, therefore, only employs itself 
about things without regarding their 
nature: but the tmagination aims at 
tracing a resemblance, and getting a 
true copy. The jfuncy consequently 
forms combinations, either real or un- 
real, as chance may direct; but the ta- 
gination is seldomer led astray. The 
Jancy is busy in dreams, or when the 
mind is in a disordered state; but 
the imagination is supposed to act 
when the intellectual powers are in full 
play. 

There was a certain lady of thin airy shape, whe 


was very active in this solemnity: her name was 
Fancy. : ADDISON. 


Aud as imagination bodies forth 

The torms of things u.known, the poet's pen 

‘Turns them to shape. SHAKSPEARE. 
The fancy is employed on light and 

trivial objects, which are present to the 

senses ; the .zmagtnution soars above 

all vulgar objects, and carries us from 

the world of matter into the world of 

spirits, from time present to the time 

to come. 


Philosophy! 1 say, aud call it He; 
For whatsoe’er the painter's funcy be, 
ita male virtue secs to me. Cow Ley. 


Whatever be his subj..ct, Milton never fails to fil. 
the imagination. JoHNSON, 

A milliner or mantua-maker may 
employ her funcy in the decorations of | 
a cap or gown ; but the poet's ¢maginu- 
tion depicts every thing grand, every 
thing bold, and every thing remote. 


FARMER. 


Does airy fancy cheat 
My mind, well pleas’d with the deceit? 


There are forms which naturally create respect in 
the beholders, and at once iuflame and chasten the 


imagination. STsE.5. 
Although Mr. Addison has thought 
proper, for his convenience, to use the 
words fancy and imagination promis- 
cuously when writing on this subject, 
yet the distinction, as above pointed out, 
has been observed both in familiar dis- 
course and in writing. We say that we 
fancy, not that we zmagtne, that we see 
or hear something ; the pleasures of the 
tmagination, not of the fancy. 


Eaver he rises, and in funcy hears 
The voice celestial murmuring in his ears. 


Grief bas a natural eloquence belonging to it, and 
breaks out in more moving sentiments than can be 
supplied by the finest tmag:nation. ADDISON. 
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Crercn. 


Pore. 


FARE, PROVISION. 


FARE, from the German fahren to 
go or be, signifies in general the con- 
dition or thing that comes to one. 
PROVISION, from provide, signifies 
the thing provided for one. 

These terms are alike employed for 
the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
either be used in the limited sense for 
the food one procures. or in general for 
whatever necessary or convenience is 
procured: to the term fare is annexed 
the idea of accident; provision includes 
thatof desizn: a traveller on the con- 
tinent must frequently be contented 
with humble fare, unless he has the 
precaution of carrying his provisions 
with him. 

This night, at least, with me forget your care, 


(Chestnuts, aud curds, aud cream, shall be your fare. 
Drypex. 


‘fhe winged nation wanders through the skies. 
Awiover the plains and shady forest flies ; 

They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate, 

Aud make provision tur the future state. Drypen. 


FARMER, HUSBANDMAN, 
AGRICULTURIST. 


FARMER, from the Saxon feorm 
food, signifies one managing a farm, or 
cultivating the ground for a subsist- 
ence: HUSBANDMAN is one follow- 
ing. husbandry, that is, the tillage of 
land by manual labour; the farmer, 
therefore, conducts the concern, and the’ 
husbandman labours under his direc- 
tion: AGRICULTURIST, from the 
Latin ager a field, and colo to till, sig- 
nifivs any one engaged in the art of 
cultivation. The farmer is always a 
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practitioner; the ugriculturtst may be 
a mere theorist: the jarmer follows 
husbandry solely as a means of living : 
the agriculturist follows it as a science; 
the former tills the land upon given 
admitted principles; the latter frames 
new principles, or alters those that are 
established. Betwixt the farmer and 
the agriculturist there is the same dif- 
ference as between practice and theory: 
the former may be assisted by the latter, 
so long as they can go hand in hand; 
but in the case of a collision, the farmer 
will be of more service to himself and 
his country than the agriculturist 
Jarming brings immediate profit from 
personal service; agriculture may only 
promise future, and consequently cone 
tingent advantages. 

To check this plague, the skilful farmer chaff 


Aud blazing straw before his orchard burns. 
THOMSON, 


An improved und improving agriculture, which 
implies a vreat augmentation of labour, has not yet 


found itself at a stand, Burge. 

Old Ausbandmen I at Sabinum kuow, 

Who, for auother year, dig, plough, and sow. 
Denuyam. 


OF FASHION, OF QUALITY, OF 
DISTINCTION. 


TuHEsge epithets are employed pro- 
miscuously in colloquial discourse ; but 
not with strict propriety: by men o/ 
Jushion are understood such men as live 
in the fashionable world, and keep the 
best company; by men of quality are 
understood men of rank or title; by 
men ¢f distinction are understood men 
of honourable superiority, whether by 
wealth, office, or pre-eminence in society. 
Gentry and merchants, though not men 
of quahtty, may, by their mode of living, 
be men of-fushion ; and by the office they 
hold in the state, they may likewise be 
men of distinction. 


The free manner in which people of fashion are 
discoursed on at such meetings (of tradespeuple), is 
but a just reproach of their failures in this kind (in 
pats trserit }. STEELE. 


The single d.ess of a lady of quality is often the 
product of an hundred climes, ADDISUN, 


It behoves men of distinction, with their power 
and example, to preside over the public diversiuna ip 
such @ manner as tu check auy thing that tends te 
the corruption of manuers.  Sreeur 


FASTIDIOUS, SQUEAMISH. 


FASTIDIOUS, in Latin fastddicea 
from fastus pride, signifies proudly nice, 
not easily pleased: SQUEAMISH, 
changed frum gualmish or weak-sto- 


FATIGUE. 


mached, signifies, in the moral sense, 

foolishly sickly, easily disgusted. A 
female is fastidious when she criticises 
the dress or manners of her rival; she 
is squeamish in the choice of her own 
dress, company, words, &c. Whoever 
examines his own imperfections will 
cease to be fastidious; whoever re- 
strains humour and caprice will cease to 
be squeamish. 


_ ‘The perception as well as the senses may be im- 
proved to gur own disquiet; and we may by diligent 
cultivation of the powers of dislike raise in time an 
urtilicial fustiddvusness. JOHNSON. 


Were the futes more kind, 
Our narrow luxuries would soon grow stale ; 
Were these exhaustless, nature would grow sick 
And, cloy’d with pleasure, squeamishly complain 
That all is vanity, and lifea dream. ARMSTRONG. 


FATIGUE, WEARINESS, LASSITUDE. 


FATIGUE, from the Latina fatigo, 
that is, faéim abundantly or powerfully, 
and ago to act, or agito to agitate, de- 
signates an effect from a powerful or 
stimulating cause. WEARINESS, from 
weary, a frequentative of wear, marks 
an effect from a continued or repeated 
cause. LASSITUDE, from the Latin 
lassus, changed from darus relaxed, 
marks a state without specifying a cause, 

Fatigue is an exhaustion of the 
animal or mental powers ; weariness is 
"a wearing out the strength, or breaking 
the spirits ; Jassttude is a general relax- 
ation of the animal frame: the labourer 
experiences futigue from the toils of the 
day; the man of business, who is 
harassed by the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of his concerns, suffers fatigue ; 
and the student, who labours to fit him- 
self for a public exhibition of his ac- 
quirements, is in ike manner exposed 
to fatigue: weariness attends the tra- 
veller who takes a long or pathless 
‘ourney ; weariness is the lot of the 
petitioner, who attends in the ante- 
chamber of a great man; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weuriness, who is 
obliged to drag through the shallow but 
voluminous writings of a dull author. 
Lassttude is the consequence of a dis- 
tempered system, sometimes brought on 
by an excess of fultgue, sometimes by 
sickness, and frequently by the action 
of the external air. 


One of the amusements of idleness is reading with- 
out the fatigue of close attention. JOHNSON. 


For want of a process of events, neither knowledge 
hor elegance preserve the reader from weariness. 
: | JOUNSON,. 


The cattle in the fields show evident symptoms of 
“esitude and disgust in an unpleasant season. 
. CowPerr. 
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FAVORABLE, PROPITIOUS. 


_ In a former paragraph (v. Auspictous) 
I have shown propitious to be a species 
of the favorable, namely, the favorable 
as it springs from the design of an 
agent; what is propitious, therefore, is 
always favorable, but not vice versa: 
the favorable properly characterizes both 
persons and things; the propitious, in 
the proper sense, characterizes the per: 
son only: as applied to persons, aa 
equal may be fuvorable; a superior 
only is propitious: the one may be 
Javoravle only in inclination; the latter 
is favorable also in granting timely 
assistance. Cato was favorable to Pom- 
pey; the gods were propitious to the 
Greeks: we may all wish to have our 
friends favorable to our projects ; none 
but heathens expect to have a blind 
destiny proptttous. In the improper 
sense, propitious may be applied to 
things with a similar distinction: what- 
ever is well-disposed to us, and seconds 
our endeavours, or serves our purpose, 
is favorable; whatever efficacjously 
protects us, speeds our exertions, and 
decides our success, is proptitous to us: 
on ordinary occasions, a wind is said to 
be favorable which carries us to the 
end of our voyage; but it is said to be 
propttious if the rapidity of our passage 
forwards any great purpose of our own. 

You have indeed every favourable circumstance 


for your advancement that can be wished. @ 
Meumoru’s Lerrers or Cicero. 


But ah! what use of valour can be made, 
When Heaven's propit:ous powers refuse their aid. 


DRYDEN, 
FEARFUL, DREADFUL, FRIGHT- 
FUL, TREMENDOUS, TERRIBLE, 


TERRIFIC, HORRIBLE, HORRID. 


FEARFUL here signifies full of 
that which causes fear (v. Alarm); 
DREADFUL, full of what causes dreud 
(v. Apprehension); FRIGHTFUL, full 
of what causes Jright (v. Afraid) or 
apprehension; TREMENDOUS, that 
which causes trembling; TERRIBLE, 
or TERRIFIC, causing ferror (v. 
Alarm); HORRIBLE, or HORRID, 
causing Aorror. The application of 
these terms is easily to be discovered by 
these definitions: the two first affect 
the mind more than the senses; all the 
others affect the senses more than the 
mind: acontest is fearfus when the issue 
is important, but the event doubtful; 
the thought of death is dreudful to one 
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who feels himself unprepared. The 
Srightful is less than the tremendous ; 
the tremendous than the terrible; the 
terrible than the horrible: shrieks may 
be frightful; thunder and lightning 
may be tremendous; the roaring of a 
lion is ferreble; the glare<of his eye 
terrific; the actual spectacle of killing 


is horrible or horrid. In their general 


application, these terms are often em- 
ployed promiscuously to characterize 


whatever produces very strong impres- 


sions: hence we may speak of a fright- 
Jul, dreadful, terrible, or horrid dream ; 
or frightful, dreadful, or terrible tem- 
pest; dreadful, terrible, or horrid con- 
sequences. 


She wept the terrors of the fearful wave, 
‘Too oft, alas! the wandering lover’s grave. 
: FALCONER. 


And dar’st thou threat to snatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ? Pope. 


Frightful convulsions writh’d his tortur’d limbs. 
FENTON. 


Out of the limb of the murdered monarchy has 
arisen a vast, tremendous, unformed spectre, in a 
fur more terrific guise than any which ever yet over- 
powered the imagination of man. Burke, 


Deck’d in sad triumph for the motrnful field, 


O'er her broad shoulders hangs his Aurrid ee 
UPE. 


FEAST, BANQUET, CAROUSAL, 
| ENTERTAINMENT, TREAT. 


As FEASTS, in the religious sense, 
from festus, are always days of leisure, 
and frequently of public rejoicing, this 
word has been applied to any social 
meal for the purposes of pleasure: this 
is the idea common to the signification 
of all these words, of which feast seems 
to be the most general: and for all of 
which it may frequently be substituted, 
although they have each a distinct ap- 
plication : feast conveys the idea merely 
of enjoyment: BANQUET isa splendid 
Jeast, attended with pomp and state; 
it is a term of noble use, particularly 
adapted to poetry and the high style: 
CAROUSAL, in French carrousse, in 
German gerdusch or rausch intoxica- 
tion, from rauschen to intoxicate, is a 
drunken feast: ENTERTAINMENT 
and TREAT convey the idea of hos- 
pitality. 

‘New purple hangings clothe the palace walls, 


And sumptuous feasts are mide in splendid hall. 
Drypen. 


With hymus divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The preans lengthen'd till the sun descends. 


This game, these carousals A-canius taught, — 
4 10, building Alba, to the Lutins brought. 


Porrs 


Drypen. 


FEAST. 


I could not but smile at the account that was yes 
terday given me of a modest young gentleman, whe 
betng imvited to an entertainment, though he was 
not used to driuk, had not the confidence 1o refuse 
his glass in his turn. ADDISON 


I do not insist that you spread your table with so 
unbounded a profusion as to furnish out & spieudia 
treat with the remains. - 2 

MELNoTH's LETTERS oF CicERO. 


Feast, entertainment, and treat, are 
taken in a more extefided sense, to 
express other pleasures besides those of 
the table: feast retains its signification 
of a vivid pleasure, such as voluptuaries " 
derive from delicious viands; enter- 
tainment and treat retain the idea of | 
being granted by way of courtesy :. we 


: Speak of a thing as being a feast or high 


delight ; and of a person contributing 
to one’s entertainment, or giving one a 
treat. To a benevolent mind the spec- 
tacle of an afflicted man relieved and 
comforted is a feast; to a mind ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, an easy 
access to a well-stocked library is a con- 
tinual feast: men of a happy temper > 
give and receive entertainment with 
equal facility; they afford entertainment 
to their guests by the easy cheerfulness 
which they impart to every thing around 
them ; they in like manner derive en- 
tertuunment from -every thing they see, - 
or hear, or observe: a éreat is given or 
received only on particular occasions 
it depends on the relative circumstances 
and tastes of the giver and receiver; to 
one of a musical turn one may give a 
treat by inviting him toa musical party ; 
and to one of an intelligent turn it wil 
be equally a treat to be of the party 
which consists of the enlightened and 
conversable. 


Beattie is the only author I know, whose critical 
and philosophical] researches are diversified and em, 
bellished by a poetical imagination, that makes even 
the driest subject and the leanest a feast for an epi- 
cure in books. CowPer, 


Let us consider to whons we are indebted for all 


these entertainments of sense. AppIson 
Sing my praise in strain sublime, 
Treat not me with dogg’ rel rhyme Swirr. 


FEAST, FESTIVAL, HOLIDAY. 


FEAST, in Latin /estum, or Jesius, 
changed most probably from fesie and 
Serie, which latter, in all probability, 
comes from the Greek tepae sacred, be- 
cause these days were kept.sacred or 
vacant from all secular labour: FES- 
TIVAL and HOLIDAY, as the words 
themselves denote, have precisely the 
same meaning in their original sense, 
with this difference, that the former 
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derives its origin from heathenish su- 
perstition, the latter owes its rise to the 
establishment of Christianity in its re- 
formed state. : ty 
A feast, in- the Christian sense of the 
word, is applied to every day which is 
Yegarded as sacred, and observed with 
pariicular solemnity, except Sundays ; 
a holyday, or, according to its modern 
orthography, a holiday, is simpiy a day 
on which ordinary business is suspended : 
among the Roman Catholics, there are 
many days which are kept holy, and 
consequently by them denominated 
Jeasts, which in the English reformed 
church are only observed as hovliduys, 
or days of exemption from public busi- 
ness; of this description are the Saints’ 
days, on which the public offices are 
shut: on the other hand, Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, are regarded 
in both churches more as feasts than 
as holidays. There are, therefore, many 
Jeasts where there are no Aolidays, and 
many holidays, where there are no feasts. 
First, [ provide myselfa nimble thing, 
To be my page, a varlet of crafts ; 


Next, two new suits for feasts and gala days. 
CUMBERLAND. 


It happen'd on a summer’s holiday, 
That to the green wood shade he took his way. 
Dryden. 
A feast is altogether sacred ; a holv- 
day has frequently nothing sacred in it, 
not even in its cause; it may be a 
simple, ordinary transaction, the act of 
an individual: a festival has always 
either a sacred or a serious object. <A 
feast is kept by religious worship; a 
holiday is kept by idleness; a festival 
is kept by mirth and festivity: some 
Jeasts are festivals, as in the case of the 
carnival at Rome; some festivals are 
holidays, as in the case of weddings and 
public thanksgivings. 

Many worthy persons-<urged how great the har- 
mony was between the holidays and their attributes 
(if 1 may call them so), and what a confusion would 
follow if Michaelmas-day, for instance, was not to be 


celebrated when stubbie geese are in their highest 
perfection. WALPOLE. 


In so enlightened an age as the present, I shall 
perhaps be ridiculed if 1 hint, as my opinion, that 
the observation of certain festivals is something more 
thun a mere political institution. WALPOLE, 


TO FEEL, BE SENSIBLE, CON- 
SCLOUS. 


From the simple idea of a sense, the 
word FEEL has acquired the most 
extensive signification and application 
in our language, and may be employed 
ir differently for all the other terms, but 
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not in all cases: to feel is said of the 
whole frame, inwardly and outwardly 
itis the accompaniment of existence 
to BE SENSIBLE, ‘rom the Latin 
sentio, is said only of the senses. It is 
the property of all living creatures to 
feel pleasure and pain in a greater or 
less degree : those creatures which have 
not the sense of hearing will not be 
sensible of sounds. In the moral appli- 
cation, to fee? is peculiarly the property 
or act of the heart: to de sensible is that 
of the understanding: an ingenuous 
mind feels pain when it is sensible of 
having committed an error: one may, 
however, feel as well as be sensible by 
means of the understanding: a person 
Jeels the value of another's service; is 
sensible of his kindness: one feels or is 
sensible of what passes outwardly ; one 
is CONSCIOUS only of what passes 
inwardly, from con or cum and scio to 
know to one’s self: we feed the force of | 
another's remark; we are sensible of 
the evil which must spring from the 
practice of vice; we are conscious of 
having fallen short of our duty. 


The devout man does not only believe, 
there isa Deity. . 


but feels 
ADDISON. 


There is, doutless, a faculty in spirits by which 
they appreliend one another, as our senses do mate- 
rial .bjects; and there is uo question but our souls, 
when they are disembodied, will, by this faculty, be 
always sensible of the Divine presence. ADDISON. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man design’d: 
Conscivus of thought, of more capacious breast, 

For empire forim’d and fit to rule the rest. Drypen. 


FEELING, SENSE, SENSATION. 


FEELING, in Saxon /elen, low 
German foelen, Dutch welen, -and 
SENSE (ev. To feel), are taken in a 
general or particular sense: SENSA- 
TION is taken only in a particular 
sense. Feeling and sense are either 
physical or moral properties ; sensation 
is a particular act of physical or moral 
feeling. 

Feeling, physically considered, is but 
a mode of sense ; anatomists reckon five 
senses, of which feeling is one: sense is 
the abstract faculty of perceiving through 
the medium of the sense, as to’ be de 
prived of sense when stunned by a blow; 
to be without sezse when divested o, 
the ordinary faculties. As all creatures 
which have life have feeling, the ex- 
pression creatures without feeding, may 
be applied to inanimate objects; but in 
general the term feeling is taken for 
the sense of feeling. | -_ 
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Is this a dagger, which J see before me, 

The handle towards my hand? come let me clutch 
thee— ; 

I have thee not. and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? 


In distances of things, their shapes, and size, 
Our reagon judges better than our eyes ; 
Declares not this the soul’s pre-eminence, 
Superior to, and quite distinct from sease? JENYXs. 
Feeling, in its limited acceptation, is 
either a state of feeling or an act of 
feeling : sense is a mode of sense, 2. @., 
a mode of perceiving through the me- 
dium of any particular organ of sense, 
or a state of perceiving particular ob- 
jects. In this acceptation feeling is 
applied to moral as well’ as physical 
objects, sense to intellectual as well as 
sensible objects: feeling has its seat in 
the heart, sense in the understanding ; 
feeling. is transitory and fluctuating, 
sense is permanent and regular. There 
are feelings of love, charity, compas- 
sion, &c.; there is a sense of justice, 
rectitude, propriety, &e. - 


Their king, out of a princely feeding, was sparing 
und compassionate towards his subjects. Bacon. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


This Basilius, having the quick sense of a lover, 
took, as though his mistress had given him, a secret 
reprehension. Sipsey. 

As the sensation denotes a particular 
act of feeling, it differs from feeling 
only in application: the term feeling is 
most adapted to ordinary discourse on 
familiar matters; sensation to the grave 
and scientific style: a child may talk of 
an unpleasant or pleasant feeling, a 
Jeeling of cold or hunger ; the profes- 
sional man talks of the sensation of 
giddiness, a gnawing sensation, and the 
like. 

Those ideas to which any agreeable sensation is 


annexed are easily excited, as leaviug behind them 


three most strong and permanent iinpressious. 
SoMERVILLE, 


FEELING, SENSIBILITY, SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY. 


FEELING, in the present case, is 
taken for a positive characteristic, 
namely, the property of feeling (v. To 
feel) ina strong degree; in this sense 
feeling expresses either a particular act, 
or an habitual property of the mind 
SENSIBILITY is always taken in the 
sense ef a habit. Traits of feeling in 
young people are happy omens in the 
estimation of the preceptor: an exquisite 
sensibility is not a desirable gift; it 
creates an infinite disproportion of pain. 
Feeling and sensibility are here taken 
as moral properties, which are awak- 
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ened as much by the operations of the 
mind within itself as by external ob- 
jects: SUSCEPTIBILITY, from the 
Latin suscipto’ to take or receive, desig- 
nates that property of the body or the 
mind which consists in being ready to 
take an affection from external objects ; 
hence we speak of a person’s suscepti- 
bility to take cold, or his susceptibility 
to be affected with grief, joy, or any 
other passion: if an excess of sensibility 
be an evil, an excess of susceptibélity 
is a still greater evil; itmakes us slaves 
to every circumstance, however trivial, 
which comes under our notice. 


Gentleness is native feeling improved by principle, 
LAIR. 


By long habit in carrying a burden we lose in great 
part our senstbiltty of its weight. JOHNEON, 


It pleases me tothink that it was from a principle 
of gratitude in me, that my mind was susceptible of 
such generous transport (in my dreams) when I 
thought myself repaying the kindness of my friend. 

Byron, 


TO FEIGN, PRETEND. 


FEIGN, in Latin /ingo or figo, comes 
from the Greek znyw to fix or stamp. 
PRETEND, in Latin pretendo, signi- 
fies properly to stretch before, that is, to 
put on the outside. 

These words may be used either for 
doing or saying: they are both opposed 
to what is true, but they differ from the 
motives of thé agent: to feign is taken 
either in a bad or an indifferent sense; 
to pretend always in a bad sense: one 
Jeigns in order to gain some future end; 
a person feigns sickness in order to be 
excused from paying a disagreeable 
Visit: one pretends in order to serve a 
present purpose; a child pretends to 
have lost his book who wishes to excuse 
himself for his idleness. To feign con- 
sists often of a line of conduct; to 
pretend consists mostly of words, some- 
times coupled with assumed looks and 
manners: Ulysses feigned madness in 
order to escape from going to the Trojan 
war; according to Virgil, the Grecian 
Sinon pretended to be a deserter come 
over to the Trojan camp. 

To win me from his tender arms, 

Unnember'd suitors came, 


Who prais’d me for imputed charms, 


And felt or feign’d a flame. Gorpsaiiu. 


An affected delicacy is the common Improvement 
in those who pretend to be refined ubove others. . 
STFKL-® 
In matters of speculation, to feryn is 
to invent by force of the imagination ; 
to pretend is to set up by force of self 
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conceit or false opinion: it is feigned by 
the poets that Orpheus went down into 
hell and brought back Eurydice his 
wife; infidel philosophers pretend to 
uccount for the most mysterious things 
in nature upon natural, or, as they please 
to term it, rational] principles. 

In the dark recesses of antiquity a great poet may 
and ought to feign such things as be not then, if they 


can be brought to embellish that subject which he 
treats, DrypeENn. 


The Hans towns not only complained, but clamored 
loudly for breach of their ancient privileges con- 
lirmed unto them time out of mind, by thirteen suc- 
cessive kings of England, which they preteaded to 
have purchased with their money. Howe LL, 


TO FELICLTATE, CONGRATULATE. 


FELICITATE, from the Latin felzxr 
happy, signifies to make happy, and is 
applicable only to ourselves; CON- 
GRATULATE, from gratus pleasant 
vr agreeable, is to make agreeable, and 
is applicable either to ourselves or 
others: we felscitate ourselves on 
having escaped the danger; we con- 
gratulate others on their good fortune. 

The astronomers, indeed, expect her (uight) with 


impatience, and felicttate themselves upon her arri- 
val. JuHNSON. 


The fieree voung hero who had overcome the Ca- 
riatii, instead of being cungratulated by his sister 
tur his victury, was upbraided by her fur having slain 
her lover. ADDISON, 


FELLOWSHIP, SOCIETY. 


Bot these terms are employed to 
denote a close intercourse; but FEL- 
LOWSHIP is said of men as indivi- 
duals, SOCIETY of them collectively . 
we should be careful not to hold fed/ow- 
ship with any one of bad character, or 
to join the soczety of those who profess 
bad principles. 

Ill becomes it me 
To wear at once thy garter and thy chains, 
Though by my former dignity J swear, 
That, were | reinstated in my throne, 
Thus to be juin'd in fellowship with thee 


Would be the first ambition of my soul. . 
GILBERT WeEsr. 


Unhappy he! who from the ‘rst of joys, 
Suciery, cut off, is left alone 


Amid this world of death. THomson, 


FEMALE, FEMININE, EFFEMINATE, 


FEMALE is said of the sex itself, 
and FEMININE of the characteristics 
of the sex. Female is opposed to male, 
feminine to masculine. , 

In the female character we expect to 
find that: which is feminine. The /e- 
male dress, manners, and habits, have 
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engaged the attention of dll essayists, 
from the time of Addison to the 
present period. The feminine is na- 
tural to the female; the effeminate is 
unnatural to the male. <A feminine 
air and voice, which is truly grateful to 
the observer in the one sex, is an odious 
mark of effeminacy in the other. Beauty 
and delicacy are feminine properties ; 
robustness and vigour are masculine 
properties ; the former, therefore, when 
discovered in a man, entitle him to the 
epithet of effeminate. 


Once more her haughty soul the tyrant bends, 
‘lo prayers and mean submissions she desceuds ; 
No female arts or aids she left untried, 5 
Nor counsels unexplord, before siie died. Dnrypen, 


Her heav uly form 
Angelic; but more soft and feminine 


Her graceful innocence. Mitton. 


Our martial ancestors, like some of their modern 
successors, had no other amusement (but hunting) 
to entertain their vacant hours; despising all arts as 
effeminate. BLACKSTONE 


FENCE, GUARD, SECURITY. 


FENCE, from the Latin /fendo, to 
fend or keep off, denotes that which 
serves to prevent the attack of an ex- 
ternal enemy. GUARD, which is but 
a variety of ward, from the German 
wahren tc see, and wachen to watch, 
signifies that which keeps from any 
danger. SECURITY implies that 
which secures or prevents injury, mis- 
chief, and loss. A fence, in the proper 
sense, is an inanimate object; a guard 
is a living agent ; the former is of per- 
manent utility, the latter acts to a par- 
tial extent: in the figurative sense they 
retain the same distinction. Modesty is 
a fence to a woman’s virtue ; the love of 
the subject is the monarch’s greatest 
safeguard. There are prejudices which 
favor religion and subordination, and 
act as fences against the introduction of 
licentious principles into the juvenile or 
unenlightened mind; a proper sense of 
an overruling Providence will serve as 
a guard to prevent the admission of im- 
proper thoughts. The guard only 
stands at the entrance, to prevent the 
ingress of evil: the securtiy stops up 
all the avenues, it locks up with firm- 
ness. A guard serves to prevent the 
ingress of every thing that may have 
an evil intention or tendency :-the secu- 
rity rather secures the possession of 
what one has, and prevents aloss. A 
king has a guard about his person to 
keep off all violence. ; 


Whatever disregard certain modern refiners uf ino- 
rality may attempt to throw on all the instituted 
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means of public religion, they must in their lowest 
view be considered as the out-guards avd fences ul 
virtuous conduct. Baik. 


Let the heart be either wounded by sore distress, 
or agitated by violent emotions; and you shall pre- 
seotly see that virtue without reiigion is inadequate 
to the government of life. It is destitute of its pro- 
per guard, of its firmest suppor?, of its chief encou- 
ragement, Bua. 


Guoiuess from its own nature hath this security, 
that it brings men under the danger of no law. 
TILLOTSON. 


FEROCIOUS, FIERCE, SAVAGE. 


FEROCIOUS and FIERCE are 
both derived trom the Latin /eroz, 
which comes from jfera a wild beast. 
SAVAGE, v. Cruel. 

Ferocity marks the untamed cha- 
racter of a cruel disposition: /fierceness 
has a greater mixture of pride and 
anger in it, the word fiers in French 
being taken for haughtiness : savag eness 
iuarks a more permanent, but not so 
violent a sentiment of either cruelty or 
anger as the two former. Ferucity and 
jierceness are in common applied to the 
brutes, to designate their natural tem- 
pers: savage is mostly employed to de- 
signate the natural tempers of man, 
when uncontrolled by the force of rea- 
son and a sense of religion. Feroctty is 
the natural characteristic of wild beasts ; 
itis a delight in blood that needs no 
outward stimulus to call it into action ; 
but it displays itself most strikingly in 
the moment when the animal is going 
to grasp, or when in the act of devour- 
ing, its prey: jlerceness may be pro- 
voked in many creatures, but it does 
nut discover itself unless roused by some 
circumstance of aggravation; many 
animals become fierce by being shut up 
iu cages, and exposed to the view of spec- 
talors: savageness is as natural a tem- 
per in the uncivilized man, as ferocity 
vr fierceness in the brute; it does not 
wait for an enemy to attack, but is rest- 
less in search of some one whom it may 
make an enemy, and have an oppur- 
tunity of destroying. Itis an easy trans- 
ition for the savage to become the fero- 
clous cannibal, glutting himself in the 
luod of his enemies, or the fierce anta- 
gonist to one who sets himself up in op- 
position to him. 

In an extended application of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to 
each other: the countenance may be 
either feroctous, fierce, or savage, ac- 
cording to circumstances. A robber 
who spends his life in the act of unlaw- 
fully shedding blood acquires a ferocity 
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of countenance: a soldier who follows a 
predatory and desultory mode of war- 
fare betrays the licentiousness of his 
calling, and his undisciplined temper, 1n 
the fierceness of his countenance; the 
tyrant whose enjoyment consists in 1n- 
flicting misery on his dependants or 
subjects evinces the savageness of his 
temper by the savage joy with which 
he witnesses their groans and tortures. 


The ferocious character of Moloch appears both iu 
the battle and the council with exact consistency. 
JuHNSON 


The tempest falls, 
The weary winds sink, breathless. But who knows 
What jiercer tempest yet may shake this night 
THOMSON, 
Nay, the dire monsters that infest the flood, ° 
By nature dreadful, and athirst for blood, 
His will can calm, their savage tempers bind, 


And turn to mild protectors of muukind. Youne, 


FERTILE, FRUITFUL, PROLIFIC. 


FERTILE, in Latin /fertilis, from 
Jero to bear, signifies capable of bearing 
or bringing to light. FRUITFUL sig- 
nifies full of fruzt, or containing within 
itself much fruit. PROLIFIC is com- 
pounded of proles and facto to make a 
progeny. 

Fertile expresses in its proper sense 
the faculty of sending forth from itself 
that which is not of its own nature, and 
is peculiarly applicable to the ground 
which causes every thing within itself 
to grow up. Frutt/ul expresses a state 
containing or possessing abundantly that 
which is of the same nature ; it is, there- 
fore, peculiarly applicable to trees, plants, 
vegetables, and whatever is said to bear 
fruit. Prolific expresses the faculty of 
generating ; it conveys, therefore, the 
idea of what is creative, and is peculiarly 
applicable to animals. We may say 
that the ground is either fertile or fruit- 
Jul, but not so properly proltjic : we may 
speak of a female of any species being 
Jrutful and prolific, but not fertile ; we 
may speak of nature as being /rutt/ul, 
but neither fertile nor prolific. A coun- 
try is fertile as it respects the quality of 
the soil ; it is /ruztful as it respects the 
abundance of its produce: it is pos- 
sible, therefore, for a cuvuntry to be 
Jruttful by the industry of its inha- 
bitants, which was not fertile by nature. 
An animal is said to be fruitful as it 
respects the number of young which it 
has ; it is said to be proltjic as it respects 
its generative power. Some women are 
more fruitful than others; but there 
are many animals more prvt4é? than 
human creatures. _ 
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Why should { mention those, whose vosy sal 
Is reader'd fertile by the Oerflowing Nile. JENYNS. 


When first the soil recvives the fruitful seed, 
Make no desay, but cover it with speed. Drvynen. 


And where in pomp the sun-burnt people ride 

Ou painted barges o'er the teeming tide, 

Which pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 

Makes green the soil, with slime and black prolific 
sands. DRYDEN. 


In the figurative application they ad- 
mit of a similar distinction. A man is 
fertile in expedients who readily con- 
‘rives upon the spur of the occasion ; 
he is fruitful in resources who has them 
ready at his hand; his brain is prolzjic 
if it generates an abundance of new 
conceptions. A mind is fertile which 
has powers that admit of cultivation 
and expansion : an imagination is fruzt- 
Jul that is rich in stores of imagery; a 
genius is prolzfic that is rich in inven- 
tion. Females are fertile in expedients 
and devices; ambition and avarice are 
the most /ruztful sources of discord and 
misery in public and private life ; novel- 
writers are the most prolific class of 
authors. 


To every work Warburton brought a memory full 


fraught, together with a fancy fertile of combina- 
tions, JOHNSON, 


The philosophy received from the Greeks has been 


fruitful in controversies, but barren of works. 
Bacon. 


Parent of light! all-seeing sun, 
Prolific beam, whose rays dispense 


The various gifts of Providence. Gay. 


FERVOR, ARDOR. 


FERVOR, from ferveo to boil, is not 
so violent a heat as ARDOR, from 
ardeo to burn. The affections are pro- 
perly fervent ; the passions are ardent: 
we are /ervent in feeling, and ardent in 
acting ; the fervor of devotion may be 
rational, but the ardor of zeal is mostly 
intemperate. The first martyr, Stephen, 
was filled with a holy fervor ; St. Peter, 
in the ardor of his zeal, promised his 
Master to do more than he was able to 
perform. 


The ‘oy of the Lerd is not to he understood of 


high raptures and transports of religious fervour. 
. Burarr. 


Do men hasten to their devotions with that arduur 
that they would to a lewd play ? Sours, 


FESTIVITY, MIRTH. 


Turre is commonly MIRTH with 
FESTIVITY, but there may be fre- 
yaaa mirth without festivity. The 
eshvity lies in the outward circum- 


stances: mirth in the temper of the 
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mind, Fesiivity is rather the producer 
of mirth than the mirth itself. Fest2- 
vity includes the sociat enjoyments of 
eating, drinking, dancing, cards, and 
other pleasures: mirth includes in it 
the buoyancy of spirits which is engen- 
dered by a participation in such plea 
sures. 

Pisistratus, fearing that the festwity of hia guests 


would be interrupted by the misconduct of Thrasip- 
pus, rose troni his seat, and intreated him to stay. 


CUMBERLAND. . 


Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts in- 
spir’d, 
Where gres beard mirth and smiliag toil retir'd. 
GoLp-MITH. 


FICTION, FABRICATION, FALSE- 


HOOD. 


FICTION is opposed to what is real ; 
FABRICATION and FALSEHOOD 
to what is true. Fictiom relates what 
may be, though not wnat is: fabrica- 
tzon and falsehood relate what is not as 
what is, and vice versd. Fiction serves 
for amusement and instruction: fubrt- 
cation and falsehood serve to mislead 
and deceive. Fiction and fabrication 
both require invention: falsehood con- 
sists of simple contradiction. The fables 
of /Ksop are fictions of the simplest 
kind, but yet such as required a pecu- 
liarly lively fancy and inventive genius 
to produce: the fabrication of a play, as 
the production of Shakspeare’s pen, was 
once executed with sufficient, skill to 
impose for a time upon the public cre- 
dulity: a good memory is all that is 
necessary in order to avoid uttering 
falsehoods that can be easily contra- 
dicted and confuted. In an extended 
sense of the word /ictton, it approaches 
still nearer to the sense of fabricate, 
when said of the fictzons of the-ancients, 
which were delivered as truth, although 
admitted now to be false: the motive of 
the narrator is what here constitutes the 
difference; namely, that in the former 
case he believes what he relates to be 
true, in the latter he knows it to be false, 
The heathen mythology consists prin- 
cipally of the jictzons of the poets : news- 
papers commonly abound in /fabrica- 
ton, | 

All that the Jews tell us of their twofold Messiah 


is a mere fiction, framed without as much as a pre- 


tence to any foundation in Scripture for it. 
PRIDEAUX. 


The translator or fabricatvr of Ossian's poems. 
Mason, 


When speech is employed only as the vehicle of 
filsehood, every man must disunite himself from 
others. . JOHNSON. 


rd 
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Fabrication may sometimes be used 
in a good sense: in this case it denotes 
not the thing fabricated but the act of 
fabricating. 

With reason has Shakespeare's superiority been 


asserted in the fabrication of his. preternatural 
machines. CUMBERLAND, 


As epithets, fictitious and false are 
very closely allied; for what is jictz- 
tious is false, though all that is false is 
not fictitious: the fictitious is that 
which has been feigned, or falsely made 
by some one; the false is simply that 
which is false by the nature of the 
thing: the /ictitzous account is there- 
fore the invention of an individual, 
whose veracity is thereby impeached : 
but there may be many /aése accounts 
unintentionally circulated. 

A man who has taken his ideas of mankind from 


study alone generally comes into the world with an 


heart melting at every jictitivus tale of distress. 
GOLDSMITH. 


It 1s on this principle that true religion has and 
must have so large a mixture of fear, and that fulse 


relivions have nothing else but fear to suppe . 
BURKE. 


FIGURE, METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM, SYMBOL, TYPE. 


FIGURE, in Latin figura, from fingo 
to feign, signifies anything painted or 
feigned by the mind. METAPHOR, 
in Greek peragopa, from peragepw to 
transfer, signifies a transfer of one 
object to another. ALLEGORY, in 
Greek adAnyopia from addog another, 
and ayopevw to relate, signifies the re- 
lation of something under a borrowed 
term. EMBLEM, in Greek euBaAnpa, 
from sBadrdw to impress, signifies the 
thing stamped on as a mark. SYM- 
BOL, from the Greek cvpSaddw to con- 
sider attentively, signifies the thing cast 
or conceived in the mind, from its 
analogy to represent something else. 
TYPE, in Greek ruzog, from rurrw to 
strike or stamp, signifies an image of 
something that is stamped on some- 
thing else. | 

Likeness between two objects, by 
which one is made to represent the 
other, is the common idea in the signi- 
fication of these terms. Figure is the 
most general of these terms, compre- 
hending every thing which is figured 
by means of the imagination ; the rest 
are but modes of the figure. The figure 
consists either in words or in things ge- 
nerally: we may have a igure in ex- 
pression, a figure on paper 3 figure on 
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wood or stone, and the like. It is the 
business of the imagination to draw 
Jigures out of anything; the metaphor 
and allegory consist of a representation 
by means of words only: the figure, in 
this case, is any representation whicl 
the mind makes to itself of a resem- 
blance between objects, which is pro 
perly a figure of thought, which when 
clothed in words is a figure of speech. 
the metaphor is a figure of speech of 
the simplest kind, by which a. word 
acquires other meanings besides that 
which is originally affixed to it; as 
when the term head, which properly 
signifies a part of the body, is applied to 
the leader of an army. The allegory 
is a continued metaphor, where attri- 
butes, modes, and actions are applied 
to the objects thus figured, as in the 
allegory of sin and death in Milton. 
The spring bears the same figure among the sea- 
sons of the year, that the murning does among the 


disisions of the day, or youth among the stages v1 
life, ADDISUN. 


No man had a happier manner of expressing the 
affections of one sense by metaphors taken trom 
another than Milton. KuRBE, 


Virgil has cast the whole system of Platonie phi- 
losuphy, so far as regards the soul of man, inte 
beautiful adleguries. ADDISON. 

The emblem is that sort of figure of 
thought by which we make corporeal ob- 
jects to stand for moral properties ; thus 
the dove is represented as the emblem 
of meekness, or the beehive is made 
the emblem of industry: the symbol is 
that species of emblem which is con- 
verted into a constituted sign amoung 
men; thus the olive and laurel are the 
symbols of peace, and have been recog- 
nized as such among barbarous as well 
as enlightened nations. The /ype is that 
species of emblem by which one object 
is made to represent another mystically ; 
it is, therefore, only employed in reli- 
gious matters, particularly in relation 
to the coming, the office, and the death 
of our Saviour; in this manner the 
offering of Isaac is considered as a type 
of our Saviour’s offering himself as an 
atoning sacrifice. 

The stork’s the emblem of true piety. Beaumont. 


I need not mention the justness of thought which 
is observed in the geueration of these symbolical 
persons (in Milton’s allegory of sin and death). 

ADDISON, 

All the remarkable events under the law were 

types of Christ, Biain, 


FINAL, CONCLUSIVE. 


FINAL, in French final, Latin 
finaits, from ints the end, signifies 


FIND. 


‘naving an end. CONCLUSIVE (v. 
Conclusive) signifies shutting: up, or 
coming to a conclusion. 

Final designates simply the cireum- 
stance of being the last; conclusive the 
mode of finishing or coming to the last: 
a determination is final which is to be 
succeeded by no other; a reasoning is 
conclustve that puts a stop to farther 
question. The final is arbitrary ; it de- 
pends upon the will to make it so or 
not: the conclusive is relative; it de- 
pends upon the circumstances and the 
understanding: a person gives a final 
answer at option ; but in order to make 
an answer conclusive it must be satis- 
factory to all parties. 

Neither with us in England hath there been (till 


very lutely) any final determination upon the right 
of authors at the common law. BLACKSTONE, 


I hardly think the example of Abraham’s com- 
plaining, that unless he had some children of his 
body, lis steward Eliezer of Damascus would be his 
heir, is quite conclustse to show that he made him 
s0 by will. BLACKSTONE. 


TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
ESPY, DESCRY. 


FIND, in German /inden, &c.is most 
probably. connected with the Latin 
venio, signifying to come in the way. 
DISCOVER, v. To detect. ESPY, in 
French espter, comes from the Latin 
espicto, signifying to see a thing out, or 
in distinction from others. DESCRY, 
from the Latin discerno, signifies to dis- 
tinguish a thing from others. 

To jfind signifies simply to come 
within sight of a thing, which is the 
general idea attached to all these terms : 
they vary, however, either in the mode 
of the action or in the object. What we 
find may become visible to us by acci- 
dent, but what we /ind out is the result 
of an effort. We may /ind any thing as 
we pass along in the streets; but we 
Jind out mistakes in an account by care- 
fully going over it, or we jind out the 
difficuities which we meet with in 
learning, by redoubling our diligence. 
What is found may have been lost to 
ourselves, but visible to others. What 
is discovered is always remote and un- 
known, and when discovered is some- 
thing new. A piece of money may be 
found lying on the ground; but a mine 
is discovered under ground. When 
Captain Cook discovered the islands in 
the South Sea, many plants and ani- 
mals were found. What is not dis- 
eoverable may be presumed not to exist ; 
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but that which is found may be only 
what has been lost. What has once 
been discovered cannot be discovered 
again ; but what is found may be many 
times found. Find out and discover 
differ principally in the application ; 
the former being applied to familiar, 
and the latter to scientific objects: 
scholars jind out what they have to 
learn; men of research discovery what 
escapes the notice of others. 

He jinds the fraud, and with a smile demands, 


On what 4esign the boy had bound his hands. 
Dryden. 


Socrates, who was a great admirer of Cretan insti- 
tutions, set his excellent wit tu find out some good 
cause and use of this evil inclination (the love o1 
boys). Watsi. 


Cunning is a kind of short-sightedness that dis- 
covers the minutest odjects wh.ch are near at hand, 
but is not able to discern things at a distance. 

ADDISUN, 

To espy is a species of finding out, 
namely, to find out what is very se- 
cluded or retired; and descry is a 
species of discovering, or observing at 
a distance, or among a number of ob- 
jects. An astronomer déscovers fresh 
stars or planets; he jinds out those on 
particular occasions which have been 
already discovered. A person finds out 
by continued inquiry any place to 
which he had been wrong directed: he 
espies an object which lies concealed in 
a corner or secret place; he descries a 
horseman coming down a hill. Fina 
and discover may be employed with 
regard to objects, either of a corporeal 
or intellectual kind; espy and descry 
only with regard to sensible objects of 
corporeal vision: jind, either fur those 
that are external or internal; @tscover, 
only for those that are external. The 
distinction between them is the same as 
before; we jind by simple inquiry; we 
discover by reflection and study: we 
Jind or find out the motives which influ-_ 
ence a person’s conduct; we discover 
the reasons or causes of things: the 
finding serves the particular purpose of 
the finder; the discovery serves the 
purpose of science, by adding to the 
stock of general knowledge. ’ 


When it 1s gaid, taste cannot be disputed, it can 
only mean that no one can strictly say what pleasure 
or pain some particular men may /ind from the taste 
of some particular thing. Burke. 


Aristotle had reason to say, that Homer was the 
only poet who had found out living words, Porx 


He wished, to-day our enterprize might thrive, 
1 fear vur purpose is dtscuvered. SHAKSFEARE, 


There Agamemuon, Priam here he spies, 
And fierce Achilles, who both kinys defies. - 
: . -Daypen 
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Through ths we pass, and mount the tower from 
whence, 

With unavailing arms, the Trojans.make defence ; 

From this the trembling king had oft descrted 

The Grecian camp, and saw their navy ride. 


DRYDEN. 

When jind is used as a purely intel- 
lectual operation, it admits of a new 
view, in relation both to discover and to 
invent, as may be seen in the following 
article. 


TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 


To FIND or FIND OUT (». To 
jind) is said of things which do not 
exist in the forms in which @ person 
finds them: to DISCOVER (v. To 
adiscuver) is said of that which exists in 
an entire state: INVENT, from zzvezzo, 
signifying literally to come at, is said of 
that which is new made or modelled. 
~The merit of finding or inventing con- 
sists in newly applying or modifying the 
materials, which exist separately ; the 
merit of discovering consists in remov- 
ing the obstacles which prevent us from 
knowing the real nature of the thing: 
imagination and industry are requisite 
for finding or inventing ; acuteness and 
penetration for descovering. Find is 
applicable to the operative arts; invent 
to the mechanical; discover to the 
speculative. We speak of j/inding 
modes for performing actions, and 
effecting purposes; of inventing ma- 
chines, instruments, and various matters 
of use or elegance; of discovering the 
operations and laws of nature. Many 
fruitless attempts have been made to 
find the longitude: men have not been 
so unsuccessful in finding out various 
arts, for communicating their thoughts, 
commemorating the exploits of their 
nations, and supplying themselves with 
luxuries. Harvey discovered the cir- 
eulation of the blood: the geometrician 
finds by reasoning the solution of any 
problem ; or by investigating, he /inds 
aut a clearer method of solving the 
same problems ; or he zzvenig an instru- 
ment by which the proof can be deduced 
from ocular demonstration. 
Long practice has a sure improvement fuund, 


With kindled fires to burn the barren ground. 
‘ Drypen. 


Since the harmonic principles were discovered, 
minsic has been a great independent science. 
| SEWARD. 


The sire of yods and men, with bard decrees, . 
For our plenty to be bought with ease ; 
Himself isvented first the shining share, 


and whetted human industry by care. DHYDEM. 


FINE. 


TO FIND FAULT WITH, BLAME, 
OBJECT TO. 


Au. these terms denote not simply 
feeling, but also expressing dissatistac- 
tion with some person or thing. To 
FIND FAULT WITH signifies here 
to point out a fault, either in sume per- 
son or thing; to BLAME is said only 
of the person; OBJECT is applied to 
the thing only: we jind fault with a 
person for his behaviour; we find fauéi 
with our seat, our conveyance, and the 
like ; we d/ame a person for Itis temerity 
or his improvidence.; we object tu a 
measure that is proposed. We /jind 
Jault with or blame that which has been 
done; we object to that whiem has been 
or is to be done. Finding fault is a 
familiar action applied to matters of 
personal convenience gr taste; blame 
and object to, particularly the latter, 
are applied to serious objects. Finding 
Jault is often the fruit of a discontented 
temper; there are some whom nothing 
will please, and who are ever ready to 

Jind fault with whatever comes in their 
way: blame is a matter of discretion ; 
we dlame frequently in order to correct : 
véjecting to isan affair either of caprice 
or discretion ; some capriciously ubject to 
that which is proposed to them merely 
from a spirit of opposition; others 0b- 
gect to a thing from substantial reasons. 


Tragi-comedy you have yourself found fault with 
very justly. BuDGELL. 


It is a most certain rule in reason and moral philo- 
suphy, that where there is uo choice, there cau iv no 
me, SovtH. 


Men in all deliberations find ease to be of the ne- 
gative side,tu object and foretel difficulties. 
: Bacon, 


FINE, DELICATE, NICE, 


Ir is remarkable of the word FINE. 
(v. Beautiful), that it is equally appli- 
cable to large and small objects: DE- 
LICATE, in Latin delicatus, from de- 
licté delights, and delicio to allure, is 
applied only to small objects. Fine, in 
the natural sense, denotes smallness in 
general. Delicate denotes a degree of 
Jineness that is agreeable to the taste. 
Thread is said to be /ine as opposed to 
the coarse and thick; silk is said to be 


- delicate, when to fineness of texture it 


adds softness. The texture of a spider’s 
web is remarkable for its fineness; that 
of the ermine’s fur is remarkable fur its 
delicacy. In writing, al) up-strokes 


must be fine; but in superior writing 


FINE. 


they will be deltcately fine. When ap- 
plied to colours, the fine is coupled with 
the bold and strong ; delicate with what 
is faint, soft, and fair: black and red 
may be jine colours; white and pink 
delicate colours. The tulip is reckoned 
one of the jinest flowers; the white 
moss-rose is a delicate flower. A jine 
painter delineates with boldness; but 
the artist who has a delicate taste, throws 
delicate touches into the grandest deli- 
neations. 

Every thing that results from nature alone lies out 
of the province of instruction: and no rules that I 
know of will serve to give a fine form, a fine voice, 


or even those fine feelings, which are amongst the 
first properties of an actor. CumMBERLAND 


Under this head'of elegance I reckon those de/i- 
cate and regular’ works of art, as elegant buildings 
or pieces of furniture. _ Burke. 

In their moral application these terms 
admit of the same distinction: the fine 
approaches either to the strong or to 
the weak; the delicate is a high degree 
of the fine; as a fine thought, which 
may be lofty; or jine feeling, which is 
acute and tender; and delicate feeling, 
which exceeds the former in fineness. 
The French use their word jin only in 
the latter sense, of acuteness, and apply 
it merely to the thoughts and designs 
of men, answering either to our word 
subtle, as un homme jin, or neat, as une 
satire fine. 

Chief, lovely Spriny! in thee and thy soft scenes 
The smiling God is seen: while water, earth, 
And air, attest his bounty, which exalts 


The brute creation to this finer thought. 
THomson. 


Ani such, [ exclaimed, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicat.: mind, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resigned. CowPenr. 

Delicate is said of that which is agree- 
able to the sense and the taste; NICE 
to what is agreeable to the appetite: 
the former is a term of refinement; the 
latter of epicurism and sensual indul- 
gence. The delicate affords pleasure 
only to those whose thoughts and de- 
sires are purified from what is gross ; the 
nice affords pleasure to the young, the 
ignorant, and the sensual: thus de- 
lscate food, delicate colours, delicate 
shapes and form, are always acceptable 
to the cultivated; a meal, a show, a 
colour, and the like, which suits its ap- 
petite, or meets its fancy, will be nzce 
to achild. — 


It is the delica'e myrtle, it is the orauge, itis the 
almond, it is the jasmine, it is the vine, which we 
look on as-végetable beauties. Burke. 


Look! how nice he makes it. BARRETT. 
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When used in a moral application, 
nice, which is taken in a good sense, ap- 
proaches nearer to the signification of 
delicate. A person may be said to have 
a delicate ear in music, whose ear is 
offended with the smallest discordance ; 
he may be said to have a nice taste or 
judgment in music, who scientifically 
discriminates the beauties and defects 
of different pieces. A person is delicate 
in his choice, who is guided by taste 
and feeling; he is mice in his choice 
who adheres to a strict rule. A point 
in question may be either deltcate or 
nice; it is delicate, as it is likely to 
touch the tender feelings of any party ; 
it is nzce, as it involves contrary interests, 
and becomes difficult of determination. 
There are delicacies of behaviour which 
are learnt by good breeding, but which 
minds of a refined cast are naturally 
alive to, without any particular learn- 
ing ; there are micetzes in the law, which 
none but men of superior intellect can 
properly enter into and discriminate. 
The commerce in the conjug:l state is so delicate, 


that it is impossible to prescribe rules for it, 
STEELE. 


The highest point of good-breeding, if any one 
cau hit it, is to show a very nice regard to your 
own dignity, and, wi:h that in your heart, to ex- 
freas your value for the man above you. Srexze 


FINE, MULCT, PENALTY, FOR: 
FEITURE. 


FINE, from the Latin fints the end 
or purpose, signifies, by an extended ap- 
plication, satisfaction by way of amends 
for an offence. MULCT, in Latin 
mulcia, comes from mulgeo to draw or 
wipe, because an offence is wiped off by 
money. PENALTY, in Latin penali- 
tas, from pena a pain, signifies what 
gives pain by way of punishment. 
FORFEITURE, from /orfett, in 
French forfatt, from forfatre, signifies 
to do away or lose by doing wrong., 

The jine and mudct are always peou- 
niary; a penalty may be pecuniary; a 
Sorfeiture consists of the deprivation ot - 
any right or property: the jine and 
mulct are imposed; the penalty is in 
flicted or incurred ; the forferture is in- 
curred. The violation of a rule or-law 
is attended with a fine or muict, but the 
former is a term of general use; the 
latter is rather a technical term in law 
a criminal offence incurs a penalty ; 
negligence of duty occasions the forfert- 
ure. A fine or mulct serves either as. 
punishment to the offender, or as an 
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amends for the offence: a penalty 
always inflicts some kind of pain as a 
punishment on the offender: a forfett- 
ure is attended with loss as a punish- 
ment to the delinquent. Among the 
Chinese all offences are punished with 
fines or flogging: the Roman Catholics 
were formerly subject to penalties if 
detected in the performance of their re- 
ligious worship: societies subject their 
members to forfeitures for the violation 
of their laws. 

Too dear a fine, ah much lamented maid! 


For warring with the Trojans thou hast paid. 
DRYDEN. 


For to prohibit and dispense, 

To find out or to make offence, 

To set what characters they please, 
And muicts on sin, or godliness, 


Must prove a pretty thriving trade, Butter. 


It must be confessed, that as for the laws of men, 
gratitude is not enjoined by the sanction of penalties. 
Sour, 


The Earl of Hereford, being tried secundum leves 
Normannorum, could only be punished by a furfcit- 
ure of his inheritance. TYRRWHITT. 


lu the Roman law, if a lord manumits his slave, 
s ingratitude in the person so made free furfvits 
lis freedom. Sours. 


FINICAL, SPRUCE, FOPPISH. 


THESE epithets are applied to such 
as attempt at finery by improper means. 
The FINICAL is insignificantly fine; 
the SPRUCE is laboriously and art- 
fully fine; the FOPPISH is fantasti- 
cally and affectedly fine. The /inical 
is said mostly of manners and speech ; 
the spruce is said of the dress ; the /op- 
pish, of dress and manners. 

A fimcal gentleman clips his words 
and screws his body into as small a 
compass as possible to give himself the 
air of a delicate person: 2 spruce gen- 
tleman strives not to have a fold wrong 
in his frill or cravat, nor a hair of his 
head to lie amiss: a foppish gentleman 
seeks by extravagance in the cut of his 
clothes, and by the tawdriness in their 
ornaments, to render himself distin- 
guished for finery. A little mind, full 
of conceit of itself, will lead a man to be 
finical: a vacant mind that is anxious 
to be pleasing will not object to the 
employment of rendering the person 
spruce: a giddy, vain mind, eager after 
applause, impels a man to every kind 
of fi a | 

‘At the : 
ots teenies Canin Soo) 


ill effect, and make the building lovk at once fixical 
eudbeavy | Porx. 


FIRE. 


Methinks I see thee sprace and fine, 
With coat embroider’d richly shine. 


The learned, full of inward pride, 
The fups of outward show deride. 


FINITE, LIMITED. 


FINITE, from j/ints an end, is the 
natural property of things; and LI- 
MITED, from limes a boundary, is the 
artificial property: the former is oppo- 
site only to the efinete ; but the latter, 
which lies within the fintle, is opposed 
to the “limited or the infinite. This 
world is finite, and space -nfinite; the 
power of a prince is dimited. It is not 
in our power to extend the bounds of 
the finite, but the Limited is mostly 
under ourcontrol. Weare /inite beings, 
and our capacities are variously: fimtted 
either by nature or circumstances. 

Methinks this single consideration of the pro- 
#ress of a Anite spirit to perfection will be sufficient 


to extinguish all envy iu inferior natures, and all 
coutempt in superior, ADDISON. 


Those complaints which we are apt to make of 
our limited capacity and narrow view, are just as un- 
reasonable as the childish complaints of our not 
being formed with a microscopic eye. Briaik 


FIRE, HEAT, WARMTH, GLOW 


In the proper sense these words are 
easily distinguished, but not so easily 
in the improper sense ; and as the latter 
depends principally upon the former, it 
is not altogether useless to enter into 
some explanation of their physical 
meaning. 

FIRE is with regard to HEAT as 
the cause to the effect; it is itself an 
inherent property in some material 
bodies, and when in action communi- 
cates heat: fire is perceptible to us by 
the eye, as well as the touch; heat is 
perceptible only by the touch: we dis- 
tinguish fire by means of the flame it 
sends forth, or by the changes which it 
produces upyn other bodies; but we 
discover heat only by the sensations 
which it produces in ourselves. 

Heat and WARMTH differ princi- 
pally in degree ; the latter being a gentle 
degree of the former. The term heat 
is, however, in its most extensive sense, 
applicable to that universal principle 
which pervades all nature, animate and 
inanimate, and seems to vivify the 
whole; it is this principle which appears 
either under the form of fire, or under 
the more commonly conceived form of 


heat, as it is generally understood, and 


as I have here considefed it. Heat in 


FIRE. 


this limited sense is less active than /ire, 
and more active than warmth: the 
former is produced in bodies, either by 
the violent action of fire, as in the boil- 
ing of water, the melting of lead, or the 
violent friction of two hard bodies; the 
latter is produced by the simple expul- 
sion of cold, as in the case of feathers, 
wool, and other substances. which pro- 
duce and retain warmth. GLOW is a 
partial heat or warmth which exists, or 
is known to exist, mostly in the human 
frame; it is commonly produced in the 
body when it is in its most vigorous 
state, and its nerves are firmly braced 
by the cold. 

From the above analysis the figura- 
tive application of these terms, and the 
grounds upon which they are so em- 
ployed, will be easily discerned. As 
fire'is the strongest and most active 
principle in nature, which seizes every 
thing within its reach with the greatest 
possible rapidity, genius is said to be pos- 
sessed of fire, which flies with rapidity 
through all the regions of thought, and 
forms the most lively images and com- 
binations; but when /ire is applied to 
the eye or the looks, it borrows its 
meaning from the external property of 
the flame, which is very aptly depicted 
in the eye or the looks of lively people. 
As heat is aiways excessive and mostly 
violent, those commotions and fermenta- 
tions of the mind which flow from the 
agitation of the passions, particularly of 
the angry passions, are termed heat. As 
warmth is a gentle and grateful pro- 
perty, it has with most propriety been 
ascribed to the affections. As glow is 
a partial but vivid feeling of the body, 
so is friendship a strong but particular 
affection of the mind: hence the pro- 
priety of ascribing a glow to fnendship. 
Age damps the jire of the poet. Dis. 
putants in the heat of the contest are 
apt to forget all the forms of good 
breeding. A man of tender moral feel- 
ings speaks with warmth of a noble 
action, or takes a warm interest in the 
concerns of the innocent and the dis- 
tressed. A youth in the full glow of 
friendship feels himself prepared to 
make any sacrifices in supporting the 
cause of his friend. 

That modern love is no such thing, 


As what those ancient poets sing, 
A fire celestial, chasie, refin'd. 


_ The heat of Milton's mind might be siid to sub- 
limate his learning. JOHNSON. 


Swirt. 


1 fear I have pressed you farther upon this occa- 
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sion than was necessary: however, I know you will 
excuse my warmth in the cause of a friend. 
Mx taoru's Letrenrs oF Crczno To Caisar. 


The frost-concocted glebe 
Draws in abundaut vegetable soul, 
And gathers vigour for the coming year: 
A stronger gluw sits on the lively cheek 


Of ruddy fire. “THomson, 


FIRM, FIXED, SOLID, STABLE. 


FIRM, v. Constancy. FIXED de- 
notes the state of being fired. SOLID, 
in Latin solidus, comes from solum the 
ground, which is the most solid thing 
existing. STABLE, v. Constancy. 

That is firm which is not easily 
shaken ; that is fired which is fastened 
to something else, and not easily torn: 
that is sodzd which is able to bear, and 
does not easily give way; that is stuble 
which is able to make a stand against 
resistance, or the effects of time. A 
pillar which is firm on its base, fixed to 
a wall made of sodzd oak, is likely to be 
Sstuble. A man stands firm in battle 
who does not flinch from the attack: 
he is fixed to a spot by the order of his 
commander. 


In one firm orb the bands were rang d around, 
A cloud of herves blacken‘d all the ground. Popg 


Unmov’d and silent, the whole war they wait, 


Serenely dreadful, and as jizr’d as fate. Pork. 


At thy jirmest age, 
Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents 
That might have ribbed the sides and plank'd the 


eck 
Of some flagged admiral. Cowrer. 


Even the cak 

Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm, 
Frowning as if in his unconscious arm 
He held the thunder: but the monarch owes 
His firm stabitty to what he scorns. Cowper. 

In the moral sense, jirmness is used 
only for the purpose, or such actions as 
depend on the purpose; /ived is used 
either for the mind, or for outward cir- 
cumstances; so/zd is applicable to things 
in general, in an absolute sense; stable 
is applicable to things in a relative 
sense. Decrees are more or less jirm, 
according to the souree from which they 
spring; none are firm, compared with 
those which arise from the will of the 
Almighty : laws are fied in proportion 
as they are connected with a constitution 
in which it is difficult to innovate, 
That which is solid is so of its own 
nature, but does not admit of degrees : 
a solid reason has within itself an inde- 
pendent property, which cannot be in- 
creased or diminished. That which is 
stable is so by comparison with that 
which is of less duration: the characters 

2d2 a: 


of some men are more stab/e than those 
of others ; youth will not have so stable 
a character as marthood. A friendship 
is firm when it. does not depend upon 
the opinion of others; it is fired when 
the choice is made and grounded in the 
mind; it is sod when it rests on the 
only soléd basis of accordancy in virtue 
and religion ; it is stable when it is not 
lable to decrease or die away with time. 
The man that’s resolute and just, 


Fira to his principles and trast, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind. 


One lovea fired laws, and the other arbitrary 
power. Tempue. 


: The older an anthor is, commonly the more solid 
he is and the greater teller of truth. Howeut, 


Wats, 


The prosperity of no man on earth is stable and 
assured. . Bua. 


FIT, APT, MEET. 


FIT (v. Becoming) is either an ac- 
uired or a natural property ; APT, in 
tin aptus, from the Greek amrw to 
connect, is a natural property; MEET, 
from to mete or measure, signifying 
measured, is a moral quality. A house 
is fit for the accommodation of the family 
according to the pian of the builder; 
the young mind is apf to receive either 
good or bad impressions. J/eet is a 
term of rare use, except in spiritual 
matters or in poetry ; it is meet to offer 
our prayers to the supreme disposer of 
all things. | 
Nor af rapture wanted they to praise 


Their Maker in ff strains pronoune’d or sung. 


Mitton. 


{fyou hear a wise sentence or an apt phrase com- 
mit it to your memury. Siz Henny SIpney. 


My image, not imparted to the brute 
Whose fellowship therefore not unmeet for thee, 


Good reason was thou freely shonldst dislike. 
MILTON, 


TC rit | EQUIP, PREPARE, QUALIFY. 


To FiT (v. Fit, becoming) signifies 
to adopt means in order to make /i/, and 
conveys the general sense of all the 
other terms; they differ principally in 
the means and circumstances of fitting : 
to EQUIP is to fi out by furnishin 
the negessary materials: to PREPARE, 
from the Latin preparo, compounded 
oP sepa ty the piryine of fing ia 
40 jake steps Tor the pul 7 mg in 
future : to QUALIFY. from the Latin 
gualifico, or gualis and facio, to make 
nish ig as it should be, 

“Po fi is employed for ord 





0 ft or fare 


~ 


to equtp is employed only for expedi 
tions: a house is fitted up for the resi- 
dence of a family; a vessel is equipped 
with every thing requisite for a voyage. 
to ft may be for an. immediate -or a— 
remote purpose: to prepare is for a’ 
remote purpose; to fi# does not define 
the means; to prepare requires for the 
most part, labour, time, and expense. 
A person fits himself for taking ordecs 
when he is at the university: he pre- 
pares for an examination by going. over 
what he has already learnt. 


With long resounding cries they urge the train, 
To it the ships and launch into the main. Pops, 


The religions man is equipped for the storm as 
ell us the calm in this dubious navigation of life. ~ 
Bair. 


Automedon and Alcinous prepare 


Th’ immortal coursers und the radiant car. Port. 


To fit is said of every thing, both in 
a natural and a moral sense: to qualtfy 
is used only in a moral sense. Fit is 
employed mostly for acquirements which 
are gained by physical exertions ; qua- 
tify for those which are gained by intel- 
lectual exertion: a youth fits himself 
for a mechanical business by working 
at it; a youth qualifies himself for a 
profession by following a particular course 
of studies. 


The next morning I perceived his sisters mighty 
busy in fitting uut Moses for the fair. Goxnvesrrs. | 


** He that cannot live well to-day,” says Martial, 
will be less gua/isied to live well to-morrow.” 
Jounson, 


TO FIT, SUIT, ADAPT, ACCOMMO- 
DATE, ADJUST. 


FIT signifies to make or be fit (v. Be- 
coming). SUIT signifies to make or be 
suitable (v. To agree). ADAPT, from 
aptus fit, signifies to make fit for a 
specific purpose. ACCOMMODATE 
signifies to make commodious (». Com- 
modious). ADJUST signifies to make 
a thing just as it is desired to be. 

To fit, in the transitive sense, is to 
make of like proportions, so that one 
thing may join with another as it ought: 
as to fif one board to another; to ft 
clothes to the body : to sut/is to make 
things agreeable to each other, and is 
mostly applied to moral objects: as to 
suié ones actions or language to the 
Then medltates the mark ; and couching low. _ 


Fits the sharp arrow to the weil-strung bow. : Por. 
Suit the word to the action, and the action ty’ the 


> word, with this special observance, that you overnigp - 
wot the mudesty of uature. 


SHAKGPRARSE 


FIT. 


- Kit may likewise be figuratively ap- 
plied to moral. objects, in the sense of 
making one object fit for another: as 
to fit a person by his education for a 
particular walk of life; to /ié the mind 
for the reception of truth. 

The next difficulty was in fitting me with parts, 
as almost every character was in keeping. 

. _ GOLDSMITH, 

In the intransitive sense, these words 
have precisely the same distinction: as 
the shoe fits, or fitg the foot, which is 
made to the same size; things sutt 
which agree in essential qualities or 
produce an agreeable effect when placed 
together; as furniture is made to swtt. 

If fitness of parts was what constituted the Joveli- 


ness of iorm, the actual employment of them would 
undoubiedly greatly augment it. BuRKE. 


Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
On her smooth shoulder, und sv suits her face. 
DRYDEN. 
In the moral sense, the /ituess of 
things is what we term just, right, or 
decent: that: which suas falls in with 
our ideas and feelings. 


Nor jcfs it to prolung the feast 


Timeless, indeceut, but retire to rest. Pore. 
Tih sut's it now the joys of love to know, 
Too deep my anguish, and tuo wild my woe. Pore. 


To adapt is a species of fitting ; to 
accommodate is a species of suiting ; 
both applied to the moral actions‘ of 
conscious beings. Adaptation is an act 
of the Judgment ; accommodation is an 
act of the will: we adupé by an exercise 
uf diseretion ; we a@cconumodate by a ma- 
uagement of the humours: an adapta- 
fron does not interfere with our interests ; 
but an accommodation always supposes 
a sacrifice: we adupt our language to 
the understandinzs of our hearers; we 
accommodate ourselves to the humours 
vt others. The mind of an infinitely 
wise Creator is clearly evinced in the 
world, by the universal adaptatzon of 
means to their ends: a spirit of accom- 
mudation is not merely a characteristic 
of politeness: it is of sufficient import- 
ance to be ranked among the Christian 
duties. | 

It-is in his power so to adapt one thing to an- 
other, as to fullil his promise of making all things 
work together for goud to those who love ara des 


It is an old observation which has beeu made of 
politicians, who would rather ingratiate themselves 
with their sovereign. than promote his rval service, 
that they accommudate their counsels to his inclina- 
tone roe. ADbDISON, 


re odate and adjust are 


_appliod 0 the affairs of men which re- 


f to 
which is a frequentative of set, sig: ‘fies 7 


both | 


FIX. 
quire to be kept, or put, in right. order: 
but the former implies the keeping as 
well as putting in order; the latter 
simply the putting .in order. .Men ac- 
commudate each other, that is,. make 
things commodious for each other; but 
they adjust things either for themselves 
or for others. Thus they accommodate 
each other in pecuniary matters; or 
they adjust the ceremonial of a visit. 
Accommodate likewise always supposes 
a certain sacrifice or yielding on the 
part of the person accommodating for 
the convenience of the person accommo- 
dated. On this ground we may say 
that a difference is either accommodated 
or adjusted : for it is accommodated, in- 
asmuch as the parties yield to each other 
so as to make it commodious to both; 
it is udjusted, inasmuch as that which 
was wrong is set right. | 

When things were thus far adjusted towards a 
modated. 


peace, all other differences were soun accom 
ADDISON. 
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TO FIX, FASTEN, STICK. 


FIX (v. To fiz, settle) is a generic 
term; FASTEN, ¢. e. to make fast, 
“und STICK, z. e. to make to stick, are 
-but- modes of fixing: we fir whatever 
we make to remain in a given situation ; 
we fasten if we fix it firmly: we sttck 
when we fiz a thing by means of sézck- 
ting. <A postis fixed in the ground; it 
is fastened to a wall by a nail; it is 
stuck to another board by means of glue. 
Shelves are fired: a horse is fastened 
to a gate: bills are stuck. What is 
ficed may be removed in various ways: 
what is fastened is removed by maia— 
force: what is stuck must be separated 
by contrivance. 
On mules and dogs the infection first began, — 
And last the vengeful arrows jiz'd in man,  Popx, 


As the bold hound that gives the lion chase, 

With beating bosom, and with eager pace, 

Ilangs on his haunch, or fastens on his heels, 
Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels. Porz, 
Some lines more moving than the rest, 


Stuck to the point that piere’d her breast. Swarr, 


TO FIX, SETTLE, ESTABLISH, 


FIX, in Latin /izi perfect of figo, 
and in Greek yyw, signifies simply tc 
make to keep its place. LE. 


to make to sit or be at rest. ESTA-| 
BLISH, from the Latin stabsiis, signi-_ 


fies to make stable or keep its ground. 


Fic is the general and ind 


term: to settle and estublisk are to Az 
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strongly. iz and settle are ‘applied 


either to material or spiritual objects, 
establish only to moral objects. A post 
may be fixed in the ground in any 
manner, but.it requires time for it to 
settle. A person may either fiz bim- 
self, settle himself, or establish himself: 
the first case refers simply to his taking 
up his abode, or choosing a certain 
spot; the second refers to his perma- 
nency of stay; and the third to the 
business which he raises or renders per- 
manent. _ 
Hell heard the insufferable noise, hell saw 

Heav'n running from heav'n, and would have fled 
Affrighted ; but that fate had ji2’d too deep 

Her dark foundations MILTON. 


Warm’d in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And shades eternal settle o'er his eyes. Porx. 


The same distinction exists between 
these words in their farther application 
to the conduct of men. We may /iz one 
or many points, important or unimport- 
ant,—it 1s a mere act of the will; we 
settle many points of importance; it is 
an act of deliberation: thus we jiz the 

-day and hour of dving a thing; we 
settle the affairs of our family: so like- 
wise to fiz is properly the act of one; 
to settle may he the joint act of many 
thus a parent fives on a business for his 
child, or he setiles the marriage con- 
tract with another parent. 

- While wavering councils thus his mind engage, 
Floctuates in doubtfal thought the Pylian sage, 


To join the host or to the gen’ral haste, 
Debating long, he Ares on the last. 


Justice submitted tu what Abra pleas’d; 

Her will alone could set'/e or revoka, 

‘And law was jized by what sie lutest spoke. 
PRior. 


To Azand settle are personal acts, 
and the objects are mostly of a private 


PopE. 


nature: but establish is an indirect ac-. 


tion, and the object mostly of a public 
nature: thus we /iz7 our opinions; we 
seitle our minds; or we are instrumental 
in establishing \aws, institutions, and 
she like. It is much to be lamented 
that any one should remain wzsetiled 
in his faith; and still more so, that the 


best form of faith is not universally’ 


established. | | 
A pamphiet that talks of slavery, France, and the 
pretendef; they desire nv more; it will settle the 
waverivg and confirm the doubtfal. Burxxg. 
L would establish but one genera) rule to be ob- 
secved in all: Conversation, which % this, that “ men 
should not talk to please themselves, but those that 


| TO FIX, DETERMINE, SETTLE, 


ES 


_ To FIX (0: To fix, settle) is here the 


ee ee ers ae _. sterfering interests of mortal men, | 


FIX. 


general term; to DETERMINE (oe. 
To decide); to SETTLE (v. To fix); 
to. LIMIT (v. To bound); are here 
modes of fixing. They all denote the 
acts of conscious agents, but differ in 
the object and circumstances of the 
action’ we may fiz any object by any 
means, and to any point, we may jiz 
material objects or spiritual objects, we 
may jiz either by means of our senses, 
or our thoughts; but we can determine 
only by means of our thoughts. To fz, 
in distinction from the rest, is said in 
regard to a single point or a line; but 
to determine is always said of one or 
more points, ora whole: we fiz where 
a thing shall begin; but we determine 
where it shall begin, and where it shall 
end, which way, and how far it shall 
go, and the like: thus, we may fix our 
eye upon a star, or we fix our minds 
upon a particular branch of astronomy ; 
but we deiermtne the distance of the 
heavenly bodies, or the specific gravity 
of bodies, and the hke, upon philoso- 
phical principles. — - 

lanta- 
UREE 


In a rotund, whether it be a bailding or a 
tion, you can ne where fiz a boundary, 


Gad, who did determine the time and place for the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple worship, hath nut 
prevcribed the same circumstances for the Christian 
service. FALKNER. 

So in respect to other objects, to fiz is 
@ positive and immediate act; as to 
fix the day, hour, or minute, &c.- tode- 
termine requires consideration; as to 
determine times and seasons, or modes 
of doing things, and the like, 

Your tirat care must be to acquire the power of 
Jixing your thoughts. Bua. 


More particularly to determine the proper season 
for yrammar; | do*not see how it can be made a 
study, but as an intruduction to rhetoric. Locks 

Determine is to settle as a means to 
the end; we commonly determine all 
subordinate matters, in order to settle 
a matter finally: thus, the determenu- 
tion of a single cause will serve to settle 
all other differences. The determina- 
tion respects the act of the individual 
who fixes certain points and brings 
them to a term; the settlement re-- 
spects simply the conclusion of the 
affair, or the termination of ali dispute 
and question. | 

One had better settle on a way of life that is aot 


the very best we might bave chusen, than-gruw old 
ming Our chdioe, == AIS 


_- Religion settles the pretensions aud otherwise in-. 
_ Appywon, 


_ To determine and limit both signify 
40 fiz boundaries ; but to determine or 


FLAME. 


az.a term to a thing, respects such 
boundaries or terms as are formed by 
the nature of things: to dmit is the act 
of a conscious agent; a question is de- 
termined by removing the doubt; the 
price is dimtted by law, or the command 
of the magistrate, or the agreement of 
the parties. eg | 

‘No sooner have they climbed that hill which thus 
determines their view at a distance, but a new -pros- 


pect is opened. ATTERBURY. 
‘How can we bind or /imit his decree 
By what our ear has heard or eye may see? Prion. 


Pad 


TO FLAG, DROOP, LANGUISH, PINE. 


- To FLAG is to hang down loose like 
a fag. DROOP, v. 70 fall. To LAN- 
GUISH is to become or continue lan- 
guid (v. Fuint). To PINE, from the 
German petn pain, is to be or continue 
in pain. 

n the proper application, nothing 
fags but that which can be distended 
and made to flutter by the wind, as the 
leaves of plants when they are in want 
of water or in a weakly condition; 
hence figuratively the spirits are said to 
flag: nothing is said to droop but that 
the head of which flags or drops ; the 
snowdrop droops, and flowers will ge- 
nerally droop from excess of drought or 
heat: the spirits in the same manner 
are said to droop, which expresses more 
than to fag; the human body also 
droops when the strength fails: lan- 
guish is a still stronger expression than 
droop, and is applicable principally to 
persons; some d/angutsh in sickness, 
some in prison, und some in a state of 
distress: to pine is to be in a state of 
wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature ; a child may pene when 
absent from all its friends, and suppos- 
ing itself deserted. 

It is variety which keeps alive desire, which would 
otherwise jag. Soutu. 
Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declin’d, 
The drvopieg body will desert the miud. Porr. 


How finely has the poet told us that the sick per- 
sons langeished under lingeriug and incurable dis 


tempers. . AnDISON, 
From beds of raging fire-Lo starve in ice 

Their soft ethereal warmth, there tu pine, . 
Immoveably infix'd. - Minto. 


os FLAME, BLAZE, FLASH, FLARE, 

| GLARE, | 

.. FLAME, in Latin famma, from the 
Grock ghey to burn, signifies the lu- 
Mminous. exhalation emitted from fire. 
BLAZE, from the German dlasen to 
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is, an extended fame: FLASH and 
pang iboaeda but. ther gy -of 
fame, denote different species of flame ; 
the former a sudden flame, the second a 
dazzling, unsteady flame. Glare, which 
14 a Variation of = Fa denotes a glowing, 
that is a strong flame, that emits a 
strong light: a candle burns only by 
Jlame, paper commonly by a blaze, gun- 
powder by a flash, a torch by a flare, 
and a conflagration by a gilure.. ge 
His lightning your rebellion shall confound, . 
And hurl ye headlong flaming to the ground, Pore. 
Swift as a flood of fire when storms arise | 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the skies. Pore. 


Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose arms, by fits, thick flashes oat 
OPE. 





Have we not seen round Britain’s peopled shore, 

Her useful sons exctiang’d for useless ore, 

S.-en all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like jlaring tapers brightening as they waste. 
GoLDsmMITH. 


Ev’n in the height of noon oppress’d, the sun 

Sheds, weak and blunt, his wide refracted ray, _ 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broaden’d orb 
He frights the nations. THOMSON, 


FLAT, LEVEL. 


FLAT, in German flach, is connected 
with péatt, broad, and that with the 
Latin /atus, and Greek zAarvce. LEVEL, 
in all probability from Wbella and bra 
a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. flat is said of a thing with 
regard to itself; it is opposed to the 
round or protuberant; devel as it re- 
spects another thing ; it is opposed to the 
uneven: a country is fa? which has no 
elevation; a country is éevel as con- 
trasted with that which is mountainous, 


or a wall is devel with the roof of a 


house when it rises to the height of the 
roof. : 


A fiat cau hardly look well on paper. 
Countess or Hertrorp. 


The face of Switzerland is in general so moun- 
tainous, that even the parts of it accounted /evel, 
abound with emivences which in other countries 
would be called mountains. GUTHRIE. 

In the moral appNcation they differ 
too widely to render comparison neces- 
sary. tte 8 


FLATTERER, SYCOPHANT, PARA- 
SITE. - 7 q _ 
FLATTERER, v. To adulaie. SY- 
COPHANT, in Greek cvucoparrig, 
signified originally an informer on the 
matter of figs, but has now aequired the. 
meaning of an obsequivus and servile 
person, PARASITE, in Greek rapa 
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e:rog, from mapa and o:rog corn or meat, 
originally referred to the priests who 
attended feasts, but it is now applied 
to a hanger-on at the tables of the 
great. 

The flatterer is one who flatters by 
words ; the sycophant and purasite is 
therefore always a flatterer, and some- 
thing more, for the sycophant adopts 
every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate himself, and the purastfe 
submits to every degradation and servile 
compliance by which he can obtain his 
base purpose. These terms differ more 
_ in the object than in the means: the 
former having general purposes of fa- 
vour; and the latter particular and still 
lower purposes to answer. Courtiers 
may be sycophants in order to be well 
with their prince, and obtain prefer- 
ment; but they are seldom parasvtes, 
who are generally poor and in want of a 
nieal. 


Flaiterers ate the bosom enemies of princes. 
Sours. 


By a revolution in the state, the fawning syco- 
phunt of yesterday is converted iuto the austere cri- 
tick of the present hour. Borge. 


The first of pleasures 
Were to be rich myself; but next to this 
1 hold it best to be a parasite, 
And feed upon the rich. 


CUMBERLAND, 
FLEXIBLE, PLIABLE, PLIAXT, 
SUPPLE. 


FLEXIBLE, in Latin flexihilis, from 
fiecto to bend, signifies able to be bent. 
PLIABLE signifies able to be plzed or 
folded: PLIANT signifies literally 
plying, bending, or folding. SUPPLE, 
in French souple, from the intensive 
syllable sub and ply, signifies very 
pliable. 

Flexible is used in a natural or moral 
sense; pliable in the familiar sense 
only ; pant in the higher and moral 
application only: what can be bent in 
any degree as a stick-is flerible ; what 
can be bent as wax, or fulded like cloth, 
is pliable. Supple, whether in a proper 
or a figurative sense, is an excess of 
pltability ; what can be bent. backward 
and forward, like osier twig, is supple. 

In the moral application, flexible is 
indefinite both in degree and applica- 
tion; it may be greater or less in point 
of degree- whereas pliant supposes a 
preat degree of pliability ; and supple- 
72688, a preat degree of pliancy or pita- 
bility; it applies likewise to the outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolut.on, or 


FLOURISH 
the principles; but pltancy is applied 


to the principles, or the conduct de- 


pendant upon those principles; supple- 
ness to the outward actions and behaviour 
only. A temper is flexible which yields 
to the entreaties of others; the person 
or character is pliant when it is formed 
or moulded easily at the will of another ; 
a person is supple who makes his ac- 
tions and his manners bend according 
to the varying humours of another: the 
first belongs to one in a superior station 
who yields to the wishes of the applicant ; 
the two latter belong to equals or infe- 
riors who yield to the influence of others. 
Flertbility is frequently a weakness, 
but never a vice; it always consults the 
taste of others, sometimes to its own 
inconvenience, and often in opposition 
to its judgment: pliancy is often both 
a weakness and a vice; it always yields 
for its own pleasure, though not always 
in opposition to its sense of right and 
wrong: suppleness is always a vice, but 
never a weakness; it seeks its gratifi- 
cation to the injury of another by 
flattering his passions. Flexibility is 
opposed to firmness; p/iancy to steadi- 
ness ; suppleness to rigidity. 

Forty-four is an age at which the mind begins less 


easily to adinit new contidence, and the will to grow 
less flertbie, JoHNBUN, 


As for the bending and forming the mind, we 
should doubtless du our utmost to render it pliable, 
vud by no means stiff and refractory. Bacon. 


The fuvute is pliant aod ductile. JoHNson 


Te that was not supple enough for a court, was 
fiir tao haughty for popularity. Lorp Onpurp, 


TO FLOURISH, THRIVE, PROSPER. 


FLOURISH, in French fleurir, flo- 
rissant, Latin floresco or floreo, from flog 
in tlower, is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the action of flowers which grow 
in full vigour and health, THRIVE 
signifies properly to drive on. PROS- 
PER, in Latin prosper, prosperus, 
compounded of pro and spero, to hope, 
siznifies to be agreeable to the hopes. 

To flourish expresses the state of 
being that which is desirable: to thrive, 
the process of becoming so. In the 
proper sense, flourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation: the former to 
that which is full grown; the latter to 
that which is in the act of growing: 
the oldest trees are said to flourish, 
which put forth their leaves and fruits 
in full vigour; young trees thrive when. 
they increase rapidly towards their full 
growth. | 


FLOW. 


The spiry myrtle with unwithering leaf 


Shines there and flourishes. Cowrer. 


Some clothe the soil that feeds them, far diffused 

And lowly creeping, modest and yet fair, 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen. 
CowPenr. 


Flourish and thrive are taken like- 
wise in the moral sense; prosper is 
employed only in this sense: flourish 
is said either of individuals or commu- 
nities of men; thrive and prosper only 
of individuals. To flourish is to be in 
full possession of powers, physical, in- 
tellectual, and incidental; an author 
flourishes at a certain period; an insti- 
tution flourishes ; literature or trade 
flourishes; a nation flourishes. To 
thrive is to carry on one’s concerns to 
the advantage of one’s circumstances ; 
it is a term of familiar use for those 
who gain by positive labour: the in- 
dustrious tradesman thrives. To prosper 
is to be already in advantageous cir- 
cumstances: men prosper who accumu- 
late wealth agreeably to their wishes, 
and beyond their expectations. 


There have been timesin which no power has heen 
‘brought so low as France. Few have ever flourished 
2m greater glory. Bourke. 


Every thriving grazier can think himself but ill 
dealt with, if within his own country he is not 
courted, Sours. 


Retimes inure yourself to examine how your estate 
prospers. WENTWOXTH. 


TO FLOW, STREAM, GUSH. 
FLOW, in Latin fluo, and Greek 


BAvw or gAvw, to be in a ferment, is in 
all probability connected with pew, which 
signifies literally to fow. STREAM, 
in German stromen, from riemen a 
thong, signifies torun inaline. GUSH, 
like the German giessen, &c., signifies 
torun out in great quantities, to pour 
out with force. 

Flow is here the generic term; the 
two others are specific terms, expressing 
different modes: water may flow either 
ina large body or in a long but narrow 
course; the stream in a long narrow 
course only: thus, waters flow in seas, 
tivers, rivulets, or in a small pond; 
they séream only out of spouts, or small 
thannels: they flow gently or other- 
wise; they stream gently; but they 
gush with violence: thus, the blood flozws 
fiom a wound which comes from it in 
any manner; it streams from a wound 
when it runs as it were in a channel; it 
gushes from a wound when it runs with 
impetuosity, and in as large quantities 
as the cavity admits, 
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Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows. = Porg 
Fires stream in lightning from his sanguine eyes. 

POPE. 


Sunk in his sad companions’ arms he lay, 

And in short pantings sobb'd his soul away 

(Like some vile worm extended on the ground), 

While his life’s torrent gush’d trom out the wound. 
 ~—Pors 


FLUCTUATE, WAVER. 


FLUCTUATE, in Latin fluctuatus 
participle of fluctuo, from fluctus a wave 
signifies to move backward and forward 
like a wave. To WAVER is a fre- 
quentative of to wave, which is formed 
from the substantive wave, and signifies 
the same. 

To fluctuate conveys the idea of strong 
agitation; to waver, that of constant 
motion backward and forward : when ap- 
plied in the moral sense, to fluctuute 
designates the action of the spirits or 
the opinions; to waver is said only of 
the will or opinions: he who is alter- 
nately merry and sad in quick succes- 
sion is said to be fluctuating ; or he who 
has many opinions in quick succession 
is said to fluctuate; but he who cannot 
form an opinion, or come to a resolution, 
is said to waver. 


The tempter, but with show of zeal and love 
To man. and indiguation at his wrong, 

New parts puts on, and as to passion mov'd 
Fluctuates disturbed, 


Let aman, without trepidation or warering, pro- 
ceed in discharging his duty, Bair. 


Minron. 


FLUID, LIQUID. . 
FLUID, from fluo to flow, signifies 


that which from its nature tlows ; LI- 
QUID, from d¢qguesco to melt. signifies 
that which is melted. These words may 
be employed as epithets to the same 
objects; but they have a distinct office 
which they derive from their original 
meaning: when we wish to represent a 
thing as capable of passing along in a 
stream or current we should denominate 
ita fluid; when we wish to represent if 
as passing from a conzealed to a dis 
solved state, we should name it a dzqguid . 
water and air are both represented as 
fluids from their general property o1 
flowing through certain spaces; but ice 
when thawed becomes a /tquid and 
melts; melted lead is also termed a 
liquid: the humours of the animal 
body, and the juices of trees, are flutds ; 
what we drink is a /iguzd as opposed tc 
what we eat, which is solid. 

As when the fig’s prest juice, infus’d in cream, 


To curds coagulates the liquid stream, 
Sudden the jluids fix, the parts combine, —. Pors 
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hen thrice the raven rends the digwid air, 
Its croakiag notes proclaim the settled fair. 
Dryven. 
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TO FOLLOW, SUCCEED, ENSUE. 


FOLLOW, in Saxon folgean, Danish 
volgen, is probably connected with the 
German wandein to go, the English 
wander, and the Greek ecw to draw, 
SUCCEED is in Latin succedo com- 
pounded of.sub and cedo to walk after. 
ENSUE, in French ensutvre, Latin in- 
sequor, signifies to follow close upon 
the back or at the heels 

Follow and succeed is said of persons 
and things; ensue of things only : follow, 
in respect of persons, denotes the going 
in order, in a trace or line; succeed de- 
notes the going or being in the same 
place immediately after another: many 
persons may follow one another at the 
same time ; but only one individual pro- 
perly succeeds another. Fullow is taken 
literally for the motion of the physical 
body in relation to another; succeed is 
taken in the moral sense for taking the 
place of another: people fol/ow each 
other in a procession, or one fullows 
another to the grave; a king succeeds 
toa throne, or a son succeeds to the 
inheritance of his father. Te follow 
may also be to goin the same couse, 
though not at the same time, as to 
follow a person to the grave in the 
sense of dying after him: to succeed is 
always to go in the place of another 
whether living or dead, as one minister 
of state succeeds another, or a son 
succeeds his father. 

If a man of a good genius for fable were to repre 
sent the nature of pleasure and pain in that way of 
writing, he would probably join them together after 
such a mapuer that it would be impossible for the one 


to come into any place, without being followed by 
tie other. ADDISON, 


One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir 

That may succeed as an inheritor. SHAKSPEARE. 
Persons may follow things, but things 

only succeed things: as to follow a rule, 

or follow a course of conduct. 


* Now, now,” said he, “ my son, no more delay, 

1 yield, I follow where Heav'n shows the way.” 
Drypen. 
To follow, in relation to things, is said 
eithter simply of the order in which they 
go, or of such as go by a connexion be- 
tween them; to succeed implies simply 
to take the place after another ; to ensue 
is to follow by a necessary connexion : 
as in a natural tempest one wave of the 
sea foliows another in rapid succession, 
su in the moral tempest of political re- 
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volutions one mad convulsion is quickly 
succeeded by another: nothing can ensue 
from popular commotions but bloodshed 
and misery. Follow is used in general 
propositions ; ensue is used in specific 
cases: sin and misery fodlow each other 
as cause and effect; quarrels too often 
ensue from the conversations of violent 
men who differ either in religion or 
politics. , 


Be kind, and follow me no more, 


For care by right should go before. Gay. 


Ulysseg hastens with a trembliug heart, 
Before him steps, and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flows the bluod; an eager pang succeeds, 


Tydides mounts, and to the navy speeds. Pore. 


Nor deem this day, this battle, all you lose ; 
A day more black, a fate more vile ensues ; 
Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall, 


The hour, the spot, to conquer, or to fall. Pore. 


TO FOLLOW, PURSUE. 


Tue idea of going after any object in 
order to reach or obtain it is common to 
these terms, but under different cireum- 
stances: to FOLLOW (cz. To follow) a 
person is mostly with a friendly inten- 
tion; to PURSUE (v. To continue) 
with a hostile intention: a person fol- 
lows his fellow traveller whom he 
wishes to overtake ; the officers of jus- 
tice pursue the criminal whom they 
wish to apprehend: so likewise the 
huntsmen and hunters follow the dogs 
in the chase; the dogs pursue the hare. 


Still close they fulluw, close the rear engage, 


Eneas storms, and Hector foams with rage. Pore. 
The same Rutilians, who with arms pursue 
The Trojan race, are equal foes to you. DrvypeEn. 


In application to things, follow is 
taken more in the passive, and pursue 
more in the active sense: aman follows 
the plan of another, and pursues his own 
plan; he follows his inclinations, and 
pursues an object. 

The felicity is when any one is so happy as to find 


out and follow what is the proper bent of his genius. 
STEELE. 


Took round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it pursue. 
Darypen. 


TO FOLLOW, IMITATE 


FOLLOW, v. To follow, succeed. 
IMITATE, in Latin imitatus participle 
of mito, from the Greek pipew to mimick, 
and opovg alike, signifies to do or make 
alike. . 

Both these terms denote the regu- 
lating our actions by something that 
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offers itself to us, or is set before us; 
but we follow that which is either in- 
ternal or external ; we tméaze that only 
which is external: we either follow the 
dictates of our own minds or the sugges- 
tions of others; but we tmitate the con- 
duct of others : in regard to external ob- 
jects we follow either a rule or an ex- 
ample ; but we ¢mzzate an example only : 
we follow the footsteps of our forefathers ; 
we zmitate their virtues and their per- 
fections: it is advisable for young per- 
songs as closely as possible to follow the 
good example of those who are older 
and wiser than themselves; it is the 
bounden duty of every Christian to 
imitate the example of our blessed 
Saviour to the utmost of his power. 


And I with the same greediness did seek, 

As water when [| thirst, to swallow Greek; 

Which I did only learn that I might know 

Those great examples which I fud/ow now. 
DenHamM. 


The world's a school 
Of wrong, and what proficients swarm around 
We must, or imitate, or disapprove, 
Must list as their accomplices or foes. 


To follow and tmitate may both be 
applied to that which is good or bad: 
the former to any action, but the latter 
only to the behaviour or the mode of 
doing anything: we may follow a 
person in his career of virtue or vice; 
we imitate his gestures, tone of voice, 
and the like. 


With Addison, the wits, his adherents and fos 
lowers, were certain to concur. JOHNSON, 


Youna. 


The imitators of Miiton seem to place all the 
excellency of that sort of writing in the use of un. 
couth or antique words. JOHNSON. 


FOLLOWER, ADHERENT, PARTISAN, 


A FOLLOWER is one who follows 
a person generally; an ADHERENT 
is one who adheres to his cause; a 
PARTISAN is the follower of a party : 
the follower follows either the person, 
the interests, or the principles of any 
one ; thus the retinue of a nobleman, or 
the friends of a statesman, or the friends 
of any .man’s opinions, may be styled 
his followers ; but the adherent is that 
kind of follower who espouses the in- 
terests of another, as the adherenis of 
Charles I.: a follower follows near or 
at a distance ; but the adherent is always 
near at hand ; the partisan hangs on or 
keeps at a certain distance: the /ol- 
lower follows from various motives ; the 
adherent adheres from a personal mo- 
tive; the partisan, from a partial mo- 
tive: Charles I. had as many adherents 
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as he had followers ; the rebels had as 
many paritsans as they had adherents. 


4ll 


The mournful followers, with assistant care, 


The groaning hero to his chariot bear. Pwr 


The religion in which Pope lived and died was that 
of the church of Rome, to which in his correspond- 
ence with Racine he professes himself a sincere ad- 
herent. JOHNSON. 


They (the Jacobins) then proceed in argument as 
if all those who disapprove of their new abuses must 
of course be partisans of the old. Burke. 


FOLLY, FOOLERY. 


FOLLY is the abstract of foolish, 
and characterizes the thing; FOOL- 
ERY the abstract of fool, and charac- 
terizes the person: we may commit an 
act of folly without being chargeable 
with weakness or folly; but none are 
guilty of fooleries who are not them- 
selves fools, either habitually or tempo- 
rarily: ‘young people are perpetually 
committing follies if not under proper 
control; fashionable people lay aside 
one foolery only to take up another. 


This peculiar ill property has fol/y, that it en- 
larges men’s desires while it lessens their capacities. 
Sou. 


If you are so much transported with the sight of 
heautiful persons. to what ecstacy would it raise you 
to behold the original beauty, not filled up with flesh 
aud blvod, or varnished with a fading mixture of 
colours, and tne rest of mortal trifles and fuolertes. 

W ALsH 


FOUD, DIET, REGIMEN. 


FOOD signifies the thing which one 
feeds upon, in Saxon fode, low German 
féde or foder, Greek Borerv. DIET, 
from dtatraw to live medicinally, signi- 
fies any particular mode of living. 
REGIMEN, in Latin regemen from 
rego, signifies a system or practice by 
rule. 

All these terms refer to 0 'r living, or 
that by which we live: food is here the 
general term; the others are specific. 
Food specifies no circumstance; what- 
ever is taken to maintain life is food: 
diet is properly prescribed or regular 
food: it is the hard lot of some among 
the poor to obtain with difficulty food 
and clothing for themselves and their 
families; an attention to the det of 
children is an important branch of their 
early education. Food isan unqualified 
term, applicable to either man or beast ; 
Get is applied to man only, not merely to 
individuals in the limited sense, but to 
the species in the sense of their daily 
and regular food, 
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Smith, ia his Arstory of Kerry, relatesthat a poor 
maoin that country got a comfortable subsistence 
for his family during a summer of famine out of an 
exple’s nest, by robbiug the eaglets of their fuod. 

, GoLpsMITH. 


The diet of men in a state of nature must have 
been confined almost wholly to the vegetable kind. 
| BURKE. 
Food has also a figurative application 
which deet has not. 


The poison of other states (that is, Denkraniey2 ie 
the food of the new republic. URKE. 


Diet and regimen are both particular 
modes of living ; but the former respects 
the quality of food ; the latter the quan- 
tity as well as quality: diet is confined 
to modes of taking nourishment; reg7- 
men often respects the abstinence from 
food, bodily exercise, and whatever may 
conduce to health: dtet is generally the 
consequence of an immediate prescrip- 
tion frown a physician, and during the 
period of sickness; regimen commonly 
forms a refrular part of a man’s system 
of living: déef is in certain cases of such 
importance for the restoration of a 
patient that a single deviation may 
defeat the best. medicine; it is the mis- 
furtune of some people to be troubled 
with diseases, from which they cannot 
vet any exemption but by observing a 
strict regimen. 

Prolongation of life is rather to be expected from 


stated diets than from any comnmn regimen. 
Bacon. 


{ shall always be able to entertain a friend of a 
philusophical regimen. SHENSTONE, 


FOOL, IDIOT, BUFFOON, 


FOOL is doubtless connected with 
our word joul, in German faul, which 
is either nasty or lazy, and the Greek 
davrog, which signifies worthless or 
good for nothing. IDIOT comes from 
the Greek cwrne, signifying either a 
private person or one that is rude and 
unskilled in the ‘ways of the world. 
BUFFOON, in French bouffon, is in 
all probability connected with our word 
beef, buffalo, and bull, signifying a 
senseless fellow. 

The fool is either naturally or arti- 
ficially a fool; the idiot is a natural 
fool; the buffoon is an artificial fool: 
whoever violates common sense in his 
actions is a fool; whoever is unable to 
act according to common sense is an 
wliot; whoever intentionally violates 


common sense is a buffoon. 


Thought's the slave of life, and life's time's fool. 
oN es wane SMAKSPEARE 


FORBID. 


-Edtots are still in request in most of the courts of 
Germany, where there is not a prince of any grent 
magnificence who has not two or three dressed, dis- 
tinguished, undisputed fouls in his retinue. 

ADDISON. 


Homer has described a Volcan that is a daffoon 
among his gods, and a Thersites among say eral 
DDISON, 


FOOLHARDY, ADVENTUROUS, RASH 


FOOLH ARDY signifies having the 
hardihood of a foolhk ADVENTUR- 
OUS signifies ready to venture. 
RASH is in German rasch, which sig- 
nifies swift, and is connected with the 
Arabic raaschen to go swiftly. 

Foolhardy expresses more than the 
adventurous; and adventurous than 
rash. The foolhardy man ventures in 
defiance of consequences: the adven- 
turous man ventures from a love of the 
arduous and the bold; the rash man 
ventures for want of thought: courage 
and boldness become foolhurdthood 
when they lead a person to run a fruit- 
less risk ; an adventurous spirit some 
times leads a man into unnecessary 
difficulties; but it is a necessary ac- 
companiment of greatness. There is 
not so much design, but there is more 
violence and impetuosity in rashness 
than in foofhurdthood: the former is 
the consequence of an ardent temper 
which will admit of correction by the in- 
fluence of the judgment; but the latter 
comprehends the perversion of both the 
will and the judgment. An infidel is 
Joothardy, who risks his future salva- 
tion for the mere gratification of his 
pride; Alexander was an adventurous 
prinee, who delighted in enterprises in 
proportion as they presented difficul- 
ties; he was likewise a rush prince, as 
was evinced by his juinping into the 
river Cyduus while he was hot, and by 
his leaping over the wall of Oxydracse 
und exposing himself singly to the 
attack of the enemy. 

Ifany yet be so fuvlhardy, 
‘I’ expose themselves to vain jeopardy, 


If they come wounded off and lame, 


No bonour’s got by such a maim. BuT_eEr, 


Twas an old way of recreating, 
Which leurned butchers called bearbaiting 


A bold advent rous exercise. Bur.en, 


Why wilt thou, then, renew the vain pursuit, 


Aud rashly catch at the forbidden fruit? PRIok. 


TO FORBID, PROHIBIT, INTERDICT. 


Tue for in FORBID, like the Ger- 
man ver, is negative, signifying to bid 
not to do. The vro in PROHIBIT 


FORCE. 


and tnter in INTERDICT, have both 
a similarly negative sense: the former 
verb, from /abeo to have, signifies to 
have or hold that a thing shall not be 
done, to restrain from doing ; the latter, 
from dico to say, signifies:to say that a 
thing shall not be done. _ 

Forbid isthe ordinary term : prohibit 
is the judicial term : 7terdict the moral 
term. To forbid is a direct and per- 
sonal act; to prohibit is an indrrect 
action that operates by means of ex- 
tended influence: both imply the ex- 
ercise of power or authority by any per- 
son; but the former is more applicable 
to the power of private persons, and the 
latter to the authority of government. 
A parent forbids his child marrying 
when he thinks proper ; the government 
prohidits the use of spirituous liquors. 
Interdict is a species of forbidding ap- 
plied to more serious concerns, as to 
interdict the use of any one strong 
drink. To forbid or interdict are op- 
posed to command ; to prohibit, to allow. 
As nothing is forbidden to Christians 
which is good and just in itself, so 
nothing is commanded that is hurtful 
and unjust. As no one is profibited in 
our own country from writing that which 
can tend to the improvement of man- 
kind’; so on the other hand he is not 
allowed to indulge his private malignity 
by the publication of injurious person- 
alities, 

The father of Constantia was so incensed at the 


father of Theodosius that he forbade the son his 
house, ADDISON. 


{ think that all persons (that is, quacks) should be 
prohi ited from curing their incurable patients, by 
wet of parliament. HAWKESWORTH. 


It is not to be desired that morality should be 

considered as interdicted to all future writers. 
JOHNSON. 

Forbid and interdict, as personal acts, 
are properly applicable to persons only, 
but by an improper application are ex- 
tended to things; prohzbit, however, 
in the general sense of restraining, is 
applied with equal propriety to things 
as to persons shame forbids us doing a 
thing ; law, authority, and the like, 
prohibit. 
Life's span forbids us to extend our cares, 
And‘stretch our hopes beyond ourjyears. CREECH. 
Other ambition nature interdicts. Youne. 


Fear prohibits endeavours by infusing despair of 
success | JOHNSON, 


_- FORCE, VIOLENCE. 


Bora these terms imply an exertion 
of strength ; but the former in a much 
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less degree than the latter. FORCE 
(v. To compel) is ordinarily employed 
to supply the want of a proper will; 
VIOLENCE, in Latin violentia, from 
vis, and the Greek fra strength, is used 
to counteract an opposing will. The 
arm of justice must exercise force. in 
order to bring offenders to a proper 
account; one nation exercises vtolence 
against another in the act of carrying 
on war. Force is mostly conformable 
to reason and equity ; violence is always 
resorted to for the attainment of that 
which is unattainable by law. All who 
are invested with authority have occa- 
sion to use force at certain times to 
subdue the unruly will of those who 
should submit: violence and rapine are 
inseparable companions ; a robber could 
not subsist by the latter without exer- 
cising the former. 

Our host expell'd, what farther force can stay 

The victor troops from universal sway? Drypen. 


He sees his distress to be the immediate effect of 
human violence or oppression; and is obliged at 
the same time to consider it as a divine judgment. 

—Buarr, 

In an extended and figurative appli- 

cation to things, these terms convey the 
same general idea of exerting strength. 
That is said to have force that acts with 
Jorce; and that to have violence that 
acts with violence. A word, an expres- 
sion, ora remark, has force or is forcible ; 
a disorder, a passion, a sentiment, has 
violence or is violent. Force is always 
something desirable ; vzolence is always 
something hurtful. We ought to listen 
10 arguments which have force in them ; 
we endeavour to correct the violence of 
all angry passions. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of resent- 
ment than to restrain it from excess when it has 
gained admission; for if reason, while her strength 
is yet entire, is unable to preserve herj dominion, 


what can she do when her enemy has in the least 
prevailed and weakened her force. Ho.anp. 


The mind, if duly cautious, may stand firm on 
the reck of tranquillity, but if she rashlv forsake the 
summit she can scarcely recover herself, but is hur- 
ried away downwards by her own passion with in- 
creasing violence. HOLLanp, 


FOREFATHERS, PROGENITORS, - 
ANCESTORS. 


FOREFATHERS signifies our fa- 
thers before us, and includes our im- 
mediate parents. PROGENITORS, 
from pro and gtgno, signifies those 
begotten before us, exclusive of our im- 
mediate parents. ANCESTORS, con- 
tracted from antecessors or those gomg 
before, is said of those from whom we 
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are remotely descended. Forefatners 
is a partial and familiar term for the 
preceding branches of any family. 

We slightly over three or four of qur imme- 
diate forefathers whom we knew by tradition. 

. ADDISON. 

Progenitors is a higher term in the 
same sense, applied to families of dis- 
tinction: we speak of the forefathers of 
a peasant, but the progenttors of a 
nobieman. | 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefuthers of the hamict sleep. 

Suppose a gentleman, fali of his illustrious fa- 
mily, should see the whole line of his progenitors 
pass in review before him; with how- many varying 
passions would he behold shepherds, soldiers, princes, 
and beggars, walk in the procession of five thousand 
years ! AppIson. 

Forefathers and progenitors, but par- 
ticularly the latter, are said mostly of in- 
dividuals, and respect the regular line 
of succession in a family; ancestors is 
employed collectively as well as indi- 
vidually, and regards simply the order 
of succession: we may speak of the an- 
cestors of a nation as well as of any 
particular person. 


It is highly Jaudable to pay respect to men who 
are descended from worthy ancesturs. ApDISeN. 


The term ancestor may also be ap- 
plied figuratively. 


O majestic night! 
Nature’s great ancestor ! 


GRay. 


Younes. 


FORERUNNER, PRECURSOR, MES- 


SENGER, HARBINGER. 


FORERUNNER and PRECUR- 
SOR signify literally the same thing, 
namely, one running before; but the 
term forerunner 1s properly applied 
only to one who runs before to any spot 
to communicate intelligence; and it is 
figuratively applied to things which in 
their nature, or from a natural con- 
nexion, precede others; precursor 1s 
only employed in this figurative sense : 
thus imprudent speculations are said to 
be the forerunners of a man’s ruin ; the 
ferment which took place in men’s 
minds was the precursor of the revo- 
lution. © | 

t misery of life, and usually the 
; lou of sigh ts the misery 5 
pape to the Lollands, the. srrlinee Gf carts ee 
and the precursors of protestantism. = JoHNsON. 

MESSENGER signifies literally one 
bearing messages : and HARBINGER, 
from the. Teutonic herbinger, signifies a 


- : « 
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provider of a fherherge or inn for 
princes. Both terms are employed for 
rsons: but the messenger states what 
as been or is; the harbinger an- 
nounces what is to be. Our Saviour 
was the messenger of glad tidings to all 
mankind: the prophets were the har- 
bingers of the Messiah. A messenger 
may be employed on different offices; a 
harbinger 1s a messenger who acts in a 
specific office. The angels are repre- 
sented as messengers on different occa- 
sions. John the Baptist was the Aar- 
binger of our Saviour, who prepared 
the way of the Lord. They are both 
applied figuratively to other objects. 


His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
Hlis tears pure messeng rs sent from his heart. 
SHAKSPRARE, 


Sin, and her shadow death; and misery, 


Death’s harbinger. Mi.ron. 


FORESIGHT, FORETHOUGHT, FORE- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 


FORESIGHT, from seeing before, 
and FORETHOUGHT, from thinking 
beforehand, denote the simple act of 
the mind in seeing a thing before it 
happens: FORECAST, from casting 
the thoughts onward, signifies coming 
at the knowledge of a thing beforehand 
by means of calculation: PREMEDI- 
TATION, from meditate, signifies ob- 
taining the same knowledge by force of 
meditating or reflecting deeply. Fore- 
sight and forethought are general and 
indefinite terms ; we employ them either 
on ordinary cr extraordinary occasions ; 
but forethought is of the two the most 
familiar term ; forecast and premedita- 
tion mostly in the latter case: all busi- 
ness requires forestght ; state concerns 
require forecast . foresight and forecast 
respect what is to happen; they are the 
operations of the mind in calculating 
futurity : premeditation respects what is 
to be said or done; it is a preparation of 
the thoughts and designs for action: 
by forestght and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide for contin- 
gencies; by premeditation we guard 
against errors of conduct. A man be- 
trays his want of foresight who does 
not provide against losses in trade; he 
shows his want of forecast who does not 
provide against old age; he shows his 
want of premeditation who acts or 
speaks on the impulse of the moment; 
the man, therefore, who does a wicked 
act without premedtiation lessens. bis 
guilt. 7 ™ 
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The wary crane foresees it first, and sails 
Above the storm, amd leaves the lowly vales. 
; DRYDEN. 


Let him forecast his work with timely care, 
Which else is huddled, when the skies are fhir. 
Drepen. 


The tongue may fail and faulter in her sudden ex- 
temporal expressions, but the pen having a greater 
advantage of premeditation is not so subject to 
error. OWELL. 


FOREST, CHACE, PARK, 


Are all habitations for animals of 
venery ; but the forest is of the first 
magnitude and importance, it being a 
franchise and the property of the king ; 
the CHACE and. PARK may be 
either public or private property. The 
forest is so formed of wood, and covers 
such an extent of ground, that it may 
be the haunt of wild beasts; of this de- 
scription are the forests in Germany : 
the chace is uN indefinite and open 
space that is allotted expressly forthe 
chace of particular animals, such as 
deer ; the park is an inclosed space that 
serves fur the preservation of domestic 
animals. 


TO FORETEL, PREDICT, PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 


To FORETEL, compounded of fore 
and fell; PREDICT from pre and 
dico; PROPHESY, in French prophe- 
taser, Latin prophetisu, Greek rpogyrevw, 
all signify to tell, expound, or declare 
what is to happen, and convey the idea 
of a verbal communication of futurity 
to others: PROGNOSTICATE, from 
the Greek wpoy:yworw to know before- 
hand, to bode or imagine to one's self 
oeforehand, denotes the action of feel- 
ing or knowing, rather than-speaking of 
things to come. 

._Furetel is the most general in its 
sense, and familiar in its application ; 
we may foretel common events, although 
Wwe cannot predict or prophesy any- 
thing important: to foretel is an ordinary 
gift; one foretels by a simple calcula- 
Uon or guess: to predict and prophesy 
are extraordinary gifts; one predicts 
vy @ supernatural power real or sup- 
posed; one pruphestes by means of in- 
spiration, en of discernment and 
experience easily foretel the events of 
undertakings which fall under their 
notice. The priests among. the hea- 
thens, like the astrologers and con- 
jurors of more modern times, pretended 
to predict events that affected nations 
and empires. The gift of prophecy was 
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one among the number of the super- 
natural gifts communicated to the pri 
mitive Christians by the Holy Ghost. 
Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, 


Foretels the change of weather in the skies. _ 
DRryYvDeEN. 


The consequences of suffering the French to esta- 
blish themselves in Scotland, are predicted with 
great accuracy and discernment, ROBERTSON. 


An anci i 
: Babeld oa Ladi bores a firslan pecs Y 
Drypain 
Prediction, as a noun, is employed for 
both the verbs furetel and predict; it 
is, therefore, a term of less value than 
prophecy.. We speak of a predittion 
being verified, and a prophecy ful- 
filled: the predicitons of almanac- 
makers respecting the weather are as 
seldom verified as the prophecies of 
visionaries and enthusiasts are fulfilled 
respecting the death of princes or the 
affairs of governments. : 


The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and 
dry summers, are good to be knowa. Bacon. 


He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
To prognosticate is an act of the un- 
derstanding; it is guided by outward 
symptoms as a rule; it is only stimu- 
lated and not guided by outward ob- 
jects: a physician prognosticutes the 
crisis of a disorder by the symptoms 
discoverable in the patient. 
Who that should view the small beginnings of 
some persons could imagine or prugnostica’e those 


vast increases of fortune that have afterwards fol- 
lowed them. Soura. 


FORGETFULNESS, OBLIVION. 


FORGETFULNESS characterizes 
the person, or that which is personal ; 
OBLIVION the state of the thing: the 
former refers to him who forgets; the 
latter to that which is forgotten: we 
blame a person for his forgetfulness ; 
but we sometimes bury things in 
oblivion. | 

I have read in ancient anthors invitations to lay 
aside care and anxiety, and give a loose to that 


pleasing forgetfulness wherein men put off their. 
characters of business, STEELE. 


O'er all the rest, an undistinguished crew, 
Her wing of deepest shade obliviua drew. 
Falconer. 


TO FORGIVE, PARDON, ABSOLVE, 

| REMIT. = 
‘FORGIVE, compounded of the pri- 
vative for and give ; and PARDON, in 
French pardonner, compounded likewise 
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of the privative par or per and donner 
1o give, both signify not to give the 
punishment that is due, to relax from 
the rigour of justice in demanding re- 
tribution. Forgive is the familiar term ; 
pardon is adapted to the serious style. 
_ Individuals forgive each other personal 

offences: they pardon offences against 
law and morals: the former is an act of 
Christian charity; the latter an act of 
clemency: the former is an act that is 
confined to no condition; the latter is 
peculiarly the act of a superior. He 
who has the right of being offended has 
an opportunity of forgiving the of- 
fender; he who has the authority of 
punishing the offence may pardon. 

No more Achilles draws 

fis conqu'ring sword in any woman's cause. 


The gods command me to Ju gi the past, 


But tet this first invasion be the last. Pore. 


A being who has nothing to pardya in himself 
may reward every man according to his works; but 
he whose very best actions must be seen with a grain 
of allowance, cannot be tou mild, muderate, and for- 
giving. ADDISON, 

Pardon, when compared with RE- 
MISSION, is the consequence of 
offence; it respects principally the 
person offending; it depends upon him 
who is offended; it produces reconci- 
liation when it is sincerely granted and 
sincerely demanded. Remission is the 
consequence of the crime; it has more 
particular regard to the punishment; 
it is granted either by the prince or 
magistrates ; it arrests the execution of 
justice. Remission, like pardon, is 
peculiarly applicable to the sinner with 
regard to his Maker. ABSOLUTION 
is taken in no other sense: it is the 
consequence of the fault or the sin, 
and properly concerns the state of the 
culprit; it properly loosens him from 
the tie with which he is bound; it is 
pronounced either by the civil judge or 
the ecclesiastical minister; and it re- 
establishes the accused or the penitent 
in the rights of innocence. 

Round in his urn the blended halls he rolls, - 


Absulves the just, and dooms the guilty souls 
Duypen. 


The soft Napzan race will soon repent 


Their anger, and remit the punishment. Drypen 


FORM, FIGURE, CONFORMATION, 


FORM, in French forme, Latin 
forma, most probably from gopyya and 
gopew to bear, signifies properly the 
image borne or stamped. FIGURE 
(v. Figure) signifies the image feigned 
or conceived. CONFORMATION, in 
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French conformation, in Latin conf)r. 
matio, from conform, signifies the 
image dispoSed or put together. | 

_ Form isthe generic term ; figure ana 
conformation are special terms. The 
JSorm is the work either of nature or art ; 
it results from the arrangement of the 
parts: the figure is the work of design : 
it includes the general contour or out- 
line: the conformation includes such a 
dispusition of the parts of the body as is 
adapted for performing certain functions. 
Forms the property of every substance ; 
and the artificial form approaches 
nearest to perfection, as it is most na- 
tural: the figure is the fruit of the ima- 
gination ; it is the representation of the 
actual form that belongs to things; it is 
mure or less just as it approaches to the 
Jorm of the thing itself: conformation 
is said only with regard to animal 
‘bodies; nature renders it more or less 
suitable according to the accidental con- 
currence of physical causes. The erect 
Jorm of man is one of the distinguishing 
marks of his superiority over every 
other terrestrial being: the human 
figure when well painted is an object of 
admiration: the turn of the mind is 
doubtless influenced by the conforma- 
iton of the organs. A person's form is 
said to be handsome or ugly, common 
or uncommon ; his /figure to be correct 
or incorrect ; a conformation to be good 
or bad. Heathens have worshipped the 
Deity under various forms: mathe- 
matical figures are the only true figures 
with which we are acquainted: the 
craniologist affects to judge of charac- 
ters by the conformation of the skull. 
Matter, as wise logicians say, 

Cannot without a form aub-ist; 


And form, say I as well as they, 
Must fail if mutter brings no grist. Swirr. 


When Caesar was one of the masters of the Roman 
minut, he placed the sigure of an elephant upon the 
reverse of the public money; the word Cesar signi- 
fying an elephant in the Punic language. Appis0Nn. 


As the conformation of their organs is nearly the 
sane in ali men, su the manner of perceiving external 
objects is in all men the same. Kunxx. 


Form and figure are used in a moral 
application, although conformation is 
not, We speak of adopting a form of 
faith, a form of words, a form of godli- 
ness; cutting a showy, a dismal, or 
ridiculous figure. “ 

O ceremony! show me but thy worth, 


Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, _- 
Creating fear and awe in other men? SHAaKksPxeARE. 


Those who make the greatest figure in most arts 
cand sciences are universally allowed to be of the 
British nation. Appisow 
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TO FORM, FASHION, MOULD, SHAPE. 


To FORM is to put into a form, 
which is here as before (v. Form) the 
generic term: to FASHION is to put 
into a particular or distinct form to 
MOULD is to put intoaset form to 
SHAPE is to form simply as it re- 
spects the exterior. As every thing re- 
spects a form when it receives‘existence, 
so to form conseys the idea of producing. 
When we wish to represent a thing as 
jormed in any distinct or remarkable 
way. we may speak of it as fashioned. 
God formed man out of the dust of the 
ground ; he fashioned him after his 
own image. When we wish to represent 
a thing as formed according to a precise 
rule, we should say it was moulded; 
thus the habits of a man are moulded at 
the will of a superior. When we wish 
to represent a thing as receiving the 
accidenial qualities which distinguish it 
from others, we talk of shaping it: the 
potter shapes the clay; the milliner 
shupes a bonnet; a man shapes his 
actions to the humours of another. 

Horace was intimate with a prince of the greatest 


goodness and Lumanity imaginable; and his court 
was formed after bis example, STEELE, 


By the best information that I could get of this 
niatter, I am apt to think that this prodigious pile 
was fashioned into the shape it now bears by several 
touls and instruments, of which they have a won- 
derfal variety in this country. ADDI80N. 


How dare you, mother, endless date demand, 
For vessels maulded by a mortal hand? Dxypen, 


Those which nature hath shaped with a great head, 
narrow breast, and shoulders sticking out, seem 
much inclined to a consumption, HAnvEy. 


TO FORM, COMPOSE, CONSTITUTE. 


FORM (v. Form) is a generic and 
indefinite term, signifying to give a 
form. To COMPOSE (wv. To compose) 
and CONSTITUTE (v. To constetute) 
are modes of forming. These words 
may be employed either to designate 
modes of. action, or to characterize 
things. Things may be formed either 
by persons or things ; they are composed 
and constituted only by conscious 
agents: thus. persons form things, or 
things form one another: thus we form 
a circle, or the reflection of the light 
after rain forms a rainbow. Persons 
compose and consittute: thus a musi- 
clan composes a piece of music, or men 
constitute laws. 

To form, in regard to persons, is simply 
to put into a form; to compose is to put 
together into a form; and to constitute 


is to make to stand together in a form 
to form, therefore, does not qualify the 
action: one jorms.a thing without de~ 
fining how, whether at once or by de- 
grees, whether with one or several ma- 
terials; to compose and constitute are 
both modes of furming by the help of 
several materials, with device and con- 
trivance ; compose is said of that which 
only requires to be put together; con- 
stitute of that to which a certain degree 
of stability must he given. God formed 
man, man forms a cup or a vessel; he 
composes a book; he constitutes offices, 
bodies politic, and the like. . | 
The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepar’d, from which he form’d 
.First his own tools, MILTON. 


Words so pleasing to God as those which the Son 
of Gud himself hath composed, were not possible fur 
men to frame. Hooker. 


This makes the constitution of a state and the due 
distribution of its powers, a matter of the most delt- 
cate and complicated skill. Burks. 


When émployed to characterize things, 
Jorm signifies simply to have a form, be 
it either simple or complex; compose 
and constitute are said only of those 
things which have complex forms; 
the former as respecting the material, 
the latter the essential parts of an ob- 
ject: thus we may say that an object 
/orms a circle, or a semicircle, or the 
segment of a circle: a society is com- 
posed of individuals ; but law and order 
constitute the essence of society: so 
letters and syllables compose a word; 
but sense is essential to constitute a 
word. 


All animals of the same kind which form a -so- 
ciety are more knowing than others. AppDISON 


Nor did Israe] ’scape 
Th’ infection, when their borrow'd gold cumpos’d 
The calf ia Oriel. : ILTON. 


To receive and to communicate assistance cunsti- 
tutes the happiness of human life, JOHNSON, 


FORM, CEREMONY, RITE, OBSERV- 
ANCE. | 


FORM, v. Form, figure. CERE- 
MONY, in Latin ceremonia, is sup- 
posed to signify the rites of Ceres. 
RITE, in Latin ritus, is probably 
changed from ratus, signifying a cus- 
tom that is esteemed. OBSERVANCE 
signifies the thing ohserved. . es 

All these terms are employed with | 
regard to particular modes of action 
in civil society. Form is here, as in 
the preceding sections, the most general 
in tts sense and application ; ceremony, 

. 2 
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rite, and observance, are particular kinds 
of form, suited to particular occasions 
Form, in its distinct application, respects 
all determinate modes of acting and 
speaking, that are adopted by society at 

_ large, in every transaction of life; cere- 
mony respects those forms of outward 
behaviour which are made the expres- 
sions of respect and deference ; r#¢e and 
observance are applied to national cere- 

monies in matters of religion. A cer- 
tain form is requisite for the sake of 
order, method, and decorum, in every 
social matter, whether in affairs of 
state, in a court of law, in a place of 
worship, or in the private intercourse of 
friends. So long as distinctions are ad- 
mitted in society, and men are agreed to 
express their sentiments of regard and 
respect to each other, it will be neces- 
sary to preserve the ceremontes of po- 
liteness which have been established. 
Administering oaths by the magistrate 
is a necessary form in law; kissing the 
king’s hand is a ceremony practised at 
court. : 

A long table, and a square table, or seat about the 
walls seem things of form, but are things of sub- 
stance; for at a long table a few at the upper end 
in effect sway all the business; but in the other 


“orm there is more of the counsellors’ opinions that 
sit lower, Bacon. 


Not to use ceremonies at all, is to teach others not 
to use them again, and s0 diminish respect to oe 
ACON, 


As far as form, ceremonies, retes, and 
observances, respect religion, the first 
is used in the most universal and un- 
qualified sense im respect to religion 
generally or any particular form: the 
second may be said either of an indi- 
vidual or a community ; the third only of 
a community; and the last, more pro- 
perly, of an individual either in public or 
private. There can be no religion with- 
out some form, but there may be differ- 
ent forms which are equally good. 
Every country has adopted certain rides 
founded upon its peculiar religious 
faith, and prescribed certain odserv- 
ances by which individuals can make a 
public profession of their faith: baptism 
is one rite of initiation into the Chris- 
tian church; kneeling at prayer is a 
ceremony, prayer itseif is an observance. 
’ You may discover tribes of men without policy, or 
laws, or cities, or any of the arts of life; but no 


where will you find without some form of re- 
gion, . Bais. 


-He who affrmeth speech to be necessary among 
aN men throughout the world doth not thereby 
import that the men mast pect? speak one 
lauguage; even so the peeessity of polity and regi- 
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men in all charches without holding any one certaiz 
form to be necessary in them all Hookeg. 


Bring her up to tne hign aitur that she may 
The sucred ceremonies partake _ SPENSER, 


Live thou to mourn thy love's unhappy fate, 
To bear my mangled body from the foe, 


Or buy it back, and fun'ral rites bestow. Drypsx 


_ Incorporated minds will always feel some inelina- 
tion towards exterior acts and ritual ubservances. 
JouNsON. 


FORMAL, CEREMONIOUS, CEREMO- 


NIAL. 


FORMAL and CEREMONIOUS, 
from form and ceremony (v. Form, cere- 
mony), are either taken in an indiffer- 
ent sense with respect to what contains 
Jorm and ceremony, or in a had sense, 
expressing the excess of form and cere- 
mony. A person expects to havea formal 
dismissal before he considers himself as 
dismissed ; people of fushion pay each 
other ceremontous visits, by way of 
keeping up a distant intercourse. | 


I have not thought ft to return them any formad 
answer, ADDISON. 


Throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremunivus duty, 
For you have but mistook me all this while. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


CEREMONIAL is employed in the 
sense of appertaining to prescribed cere- 
monies; and formal implies appertain- 
ing to prescribed forms in public mat- 
ters, as formal communications from 
one government to andther: it is the 
business of the church to regulate the 
ceremontal part of religion, 

As there are formal and written leagues, respective 
to certain enemies, so there is a natural and tacit 


confederation amougst all men against the common 
enemies of human society. Bacon. 


Christ’s Gospel is not a ceremonial Jaw (as mach 
of Moses’ Jaw was), but it is a religion to serve God, 
not in the bondage of the figure or shadow, but in 
the freedom of the Spirit, being content only with 
those which do serve to a decent order and godly 
discipline. 

PREFACE TO THE CommMON Prayer Boor. 
Ceremomous was formerly used in 
the same sense as ceremonial. 

Under a different ceremony of religion God was 
more tender of the shell and ceremunious part of his 
worship. . Sours, 

Formal, in the bad sense, is opposed 
to easy : ceremontous to the cordial. A 
Jormal cerriage prevents a person from 
indulging himself in the innocent fa- 
miliarities of friendly intercourse;. 3 
ceremonious carriage puts a stop to all 
hospitality and kindness. Princes, in 
their formal intercourse with each 
other, know nothing of the pigasures of 
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society ; ceremonious visitants give and 
receive entertainments, without tasting 
any of the enjoyments. which ficw from 
the reciprocity of kind offices. * 
a Formal in apparel, — 
In gait and countenance surely like a father. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


From the moment one seta up fer an author, one 
must be treated as ceremoniousiy, that is, as unfaith- 
fully, “ as a king’s favourite, or as a king.” Pops. 


FORMERLY, IN TIMES PAST, OR OLD 
TIMES, DAYS OF YORE, ANCIENT- 
LY, OR ANCIENT TIMES 


FORMERLY supposes a less re- 
mote period than IN TIMES PAST: 
and that less remote than IN DAYS 
OF YORE and ANCIENTLY. The 
two first may be said of what happens 
within the age of man ; the last two are 
extended to many generations and ages. 
Any individual may use the word /for- 
merly with regard to himself: thus we 
enjoyed our health better formerly than 
now. Anold man may speak of times 
past, as when he says he does not enjoy 
himself as he did 27 t2mes past. OLD 
TIMES, days of yore, and anciently, 
are more applicable to nations than to 
individuals ; and all these express dif- 
ferent degrees of remoteness. With 
respect to our present period, the age of 
Queen Elizabeth may be called old 
tumes; the days of Alfred, and still 
later, the days of yore: the earliest 
period in which Britain is mentioned 
may be termed ANCIENT TIMES. 


Men were formerly disputed out of their doubts, 


ADDISON. 
In times of old, when time was young, 
And poets their own verses sung, 
A verse could draw a stone or beam. SwirT. 
Thus Edgar proud, in days of yore, 
Held monarchs labouring at the oar. Swirr. 


In ancient times the sacred plough employ’d 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. Taomson. 


FORMIDABLE, DREADFUL, TER- 
RIBLE, SHOCKING. 


FORMIDABLE is applied to that 
which is apt to excite fear (v. To appre- 
hend); DREADFUL (v. To appre- 
Lend) to what is calculated to excite 
dread ; TERRIBLE @. Alarm) to that 
which excites terror; and SHOCK- 


ING (from shake) is applied’ to that rior. 


which violently shakes or agitates (v. 
To agitate). The formidable acts 
Neither suddenly nor violently; the 
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dreadful may act violently, but not 
suddenly: thus the appearance of an 
army may be formidable; but that of 
a field of battle is dreadful. The fer- 
rible and shocking act both suddenly 
and violently ; but the former acts bot 
on the senses and the imagination, the 
latter on the moral feelings: thus the 
glare of a tiger’s eye is terrible; the 
unexpected news.of a friend's death is 
shocking. : | 


France continued not only powerful but formid: 
able to the hour of the ruin of monarchy. 
Burke 
Think, timely think, on the last dreadful day. 
DRYDEN, 


When men are arrived at thinking of their very 
dissolution with pleasure, how few things are there 
that can be terribl; to them. STEELE 


Nothing could be more shocking to a generous 
nobility, than the entrusting to mercenary hands. 
the defence of those territories which had been ac- 
quired or preserved by the blood of their ancestors, 

ROBERTSON. 


FORSAKEN, FORLORN, DESTITUTE. 


To be FORSAKEN (v. To abandon). 
is to be deprived of the company and 
assistance of those we have looked to; 
to be FORLORN, in the German 
verloren lost, is to be forsaken in time 
of difficulty, to be without a guide in an 
unknown road; to be DESTITUTE, 
from the Latin destziutus, is to be de- 
prived of the first necessaries of life. 
To be forsaken is a partial situation; 
to be forlorn and destztute is a perma-. 
nent condition. We may be /orsaken 
by a fellow traveller on the road; we 
are forlorn when we get into a deserted: 
path with no one to direct us; we are 
destitute when we have no meang of 
subsistence, nor the prospect of ob- 
taining the means. It is particularly 
painful to be forsaken by the friend of 
our youth, and the sharer of our for- 
tunes; the orphan, who is left to travel 
the road of life without counsellor or 
friend, is of all others in the most for- 
lorn condition; if to this be added 
poverty, his misery is aggravated by 
his becoming desttiute. 


But fearful for themselves, my countrymen 
Left me forsaken in the Cyclops’ den. — 


Conscience made them (Joseph’s brethren): recok 
lect, that they who had once been deaf to the sup- 
plications of a brother were now left a and. 


-Friendless and ‘destitu’e, Dr. Goldsmith was exe 
posed to all the miseries of indigence in a foreign 
country, © . + —. Jonmsox, 

2E2 a) 


Dryper. 
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TO FORSWEAR, PERJURE, SUBORN. 


FORSWEAR is Saxon ; PERJ URE 
is Latin; the preposition for and per 
are both privative, and the words signify 
literally to swear contrary to the truth; 
this is, however, not their only distine- 
tion: to forswear is applied to all kinds 
of oaths; to perjure is employed only 
for such oaths as have been adminis- 
tered by the civil magistrate. A soldier 
Jorswears himself who breaks his oath 
of allegiance by desertion; and a sub- 
ject forswears himself who takes an 
oath of allegiance to his Majesty which 
he afterwards violates ; a man perjures 
himself in a court of law who swears to 
the truth of that which he knows to be 
false. Forswear is used only in the 
proper sense: perjure may be used figu- 
ratively with regard to lovers’ vows; 
he who deserts his mistress to whom he 
has pledged his affection is a perjured 
man. 


Fulse as thou art, and more than false, forswora ! 

Not sprung from noble blvod, nor goddess-born ; 

Why should 1 own? what worse have I to fear? 
Dryden. 


Be gone, for ever leave this happy sphere ; 
For perjur'd lovers have no mansions here. 


Forswear and perjure are the acts of 
individuals ; SUBORN, from the Latin 
subornare, signifies to make to jfor- 
swear : a perjured man has ail the guilt 
upon himself; but he who is sudorned 
shares his guilt with the swborner. 

They were suborn'd; 


Malcolm asd Donalbaia, the king's two sons, 
Are stole away and fled, SHAKSPEARE. 


Lex. 


FORTUNATE, LUCKY, FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS, SUCCESSFUL. 


FORTUNATE signifies having for- 
tune (v. Chance, fortune). LUCKY 
signifies having /uck, which is in Ger- 
man gluck, and in all probability comes 
from gelingen to succeed. FORTUI- 
TOUS, from fors chance, signifies ac- 
cording to chance. PROSPEROUS, 
v. To Flourish. SUCCESSFUL signi- 
fies full of stsccess, enabled to succeed. 

The fortunate and lucky are both 
applied to that which happens without 
the control of man; but the latter, 
which is a collateral term, describes the 
capricious goddess Fortune in her most 
freakish humours, while fortunate re- 
presents her in her more sober mood: in 
other words, the fortunate is more 
according to the ordinary course of 
things; the sucky is something sudder., 


FORTUNATE, 


unaccountable, and singular: a circam- 
stance is said to be /ortunaie which 
turns up suitably to our purpose; it is 
said to be Jucky when it comes upon us 
unexpectedly, at the moment that it is 
wanted: hence we speak of a man as 
Jortunate in his business, and the ordi- 
nary concerns of life; but ducky in the 
lottery or in games of chance: a fortu- 
nate year will make up for the losses of 
the past year; a ducky hit may repair 
the ruined spendthrift's fortune only te 
tempt him to still greater extrava- 
gances. | 

Several of the Roman emperors, as is still to be 
seen upen their medals, among their other titles, 


gave themselves that of Felix or fortunate. 
AppIsoN. 


This lucky moment the sly traitor chose, 
Then starting fiom his ambush up he rose. Drypew. 


Fortunate and lucky are applied to 
particular circumstances of youd fortune 
and luck, but fortuitcus is employed 
only in matters of chance generally and 
indifferently. 

A wonder it must he, that there should he any 
man foun so stupid as to persuade himself that this 


most beautiful world could be produced by the for 
tuiteus concuurse of atoms, . Ray 


Prosperous and successful seem to 
exclude the idea of what is fortuttous, 
although prosperity and success. are 
both greatly aided by good fortune. 
Fortunate and lucky are applied as 
much tothe removal of evil as to the 
attainment of good; pruspervus and 
successful are concerned only in what 
is good, or esteemed as such: we may 
be fortunate in making our escape; we 
are prosperous in the acquirement of 
wealth. Furtunafe is employed for single 
circumstances; prosperous only for a 
train of circumstances; a man may be 
fortunate in meeting with the approba- 
tion of a superior; he is prosperous in 
his business. Prosperity is extended 
to whatever is the object of our wishes 
in this world; success is that degree of 
prosperity which immediately attends 
our endeavours; wealth, honours, chil- 
dren, and all outward circumstances, 
constitute prosperily ; the attainment 
of any object constitutes success: the 
Jortunaie and lucky man can lay no 
claim to merit, because they preclude 
the idea of exertion; the prosperous and 
successful man may claim a share of 
merit proportioned to the exertion. 

oO }old man, whose farm remains 


For you sufficient, and :eqa‘tes your pains. 
Davos. 


FOSTER. 


~ ‘Riches are oft by guilt or baseness earn’d 
Or déalt by chance to shield s lucky kuave. 
ARMSTRONG. 


Prosperous people for happy there are none) are 
Sarid away wit a fond sense of their present con- 
dition, and thoughtless of the mutability of Shes 

TEELE 


The Count d’Olivares was disgraced at the court 
of Mudri |, because it was alleged against him that 
he had never success in his undertakings. ADDISON. 

The epithet prosperous may be applied 
to those things which promote pros- 
perity or ultimate success, 

Ye gods, presiding over lands and seas, 
And you who raging winds and waves appease, 


Breathe on our swelling sails a prusp'rous wind. 
Dryven. 


TO FOSTER, CHERISH, HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 


To FOSTER is probably connected 
with father, in the natural sense, to 
bring up with a parent’s care; to CHE- 
RISH, from the Latin carus dear, is to 
teed with affection; to HARBOUR, 
from a harbour or haven, is to provide 
with a shelter and protection; to JN- 
DULGE, from the Latin dulcis sweet, 
is to render sweet and agreeable. These 
terms are all employed here in the 
moral acceptation, to express the idea of 
giving nourishment to an object. To 
foster in the mind is to keep with care 
and positive endeavours; as when one 
fosters prejudices by encouraging every 
thing which favours them: to cherish 
in the mind is to hold dear or set a 
value upon; as when one cherishes 
good sentiments, by dwelling upon them 
with inward satisfaction: tu harbour is 
to allow room in the mind, and is gene- 
rally taken in the worst sense, fur giving 
admission to that which ought to be 
excluded; as when one harbours re- 
Sentment by permitting it to have a 
testing-place in the heart: to indulge 
in the mind is to give the whole mind 
to it, to make it the chief source of plea- 
sure ; as when one wzdu/ges an affec- 
tion, by making the will and the outward 
conduct bend to its gratifications. 

The greater part of those who live but to infuse 
malignity, acd multiply enemies, have no hopes to 


foster, no designs to promote, nor any expectations of 
ultaining power by insolence JOHNSON. 


‘ioe social inclinations are absolutely necessary to 
e well-being of the world, it is the duty and inte- 
rest of every individual to cherish and improve them 
to the benetit of mankidd. BERKELEY. 


This isscorn, - 
Which the fir soul. of gentle Athenais 


Would ne'er have harbour'd, - | Lex. 
: : # 
She made use of his exnited situation to indul 
rtadisn ge 
her avarice.  OLARENDON. 


FOUND. 42] 


TO FOUND, GROUND, REST, 
BUILD. 


FOUND, in French fonder, Latin 
Jundo, comes from fundus the ground, 
and, like the verb GROUND, properly 
signifies to make firm in the ground, 
to make the ground the support. To 
Jound implies the exercise of art and 
contrivance in making a support; to 
ground signifies to lay a thing so deep 
that it may not totter; it is merely in 
the moral sense that they are here con- 
sidered, as the verb to ground with this 
signification is never used otherwise. 
Found is applied to outward circum- 
stances; ground to what passes in- 
wardly: a man founds his charge 
against another upon certain facts that 
ar2 come to his knowledge; he grounds 
his belief upon the most substantial 
evidence: a man should be cautious not 
to make any accusations which are not 
well founded; nor to indulge any ex- 
pectations which are not well grounded: 
monarchs commonly found their claims 
to a throne upon the right of primo- 
geniture; Christians ground their hopes 
of immortality on the word of God. 


The only sure principles we can lay down for re- 
gulating our conduct must be fuunded on the 
Christian religion. Briar. 


I know there are persons who look upon these 
wonders of art (in aucient history) as fabulous; but 
I cannot find any ground for such a suspicion, 

. ADDISON, 


To found and ground are said of 
things which demand the full exercise 
of the mental powers; to REST is an 
action of less importance: whatever is 
Jounded requires and has the utmost 
support; whatever is rested is more by 
the will of the individual: a man founds 
his reasoning upon some unequivocal 
fact; he rests his assertion upon mere 
hearsay. The words found, ground, and 
rest, have always an immediate refer-' 
ence to the thing that supports; to 
BUILD has an especial reference to 
that which is supported, to the super- 
structure that is raised: we should not 
say that a person founds an hypothesis, 
without adding something, as observa- 
tions, experiments, and the like, upon 
which it was founded ; but we may speak 
of his simply buz/ding systems, suppos- 
ing them to be the mere fruit of his 
distempered imagination; or we may 
say that a system of astronomy has been 
butlt upon the opinion: of Copernicus 
respecting the motion of the earth. —- 
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It cannot, J should suppose, after this, be believed 
vhat the religion and the transaction on which. it 
was founded, were too obscure to engage the atten- 
tion of Jusephus, or to obtain a place in his teat 

ALEY. 


We mizht, for its (honour’s) further recommenda- 
tion, allege the authority of the more cool and candid 
sort of philosophers, such as grousded their judgment 
of things upon notions agreeable to common sense 
and experience. Barrow. 


Our distinction must rest upon a steady adherence 


to rational religion, when the multitude are dovi-. 


ating into licentious and criminal conduct, Bratr, 


They who, from a mistaken zeal for the honour of 
ivine revelation, either deny the existence, or vilify 
the authority of natural religion, are not aware that, 
by disallowing the sense of obligation, they undermine 
the foundation on which revelation builds its power 
of commanding the heart. Buair, 


FOUNDATION, GROUND, BASIS. 


FOUNDATION and GROUND de- 
rive their meaning ‘nd application from 
the preceding article. a report is said 
to be without any foundation, which 
has taken its rise in mere conjecture, or 
in some arbitrary cause independent of 
all fact ; a man’s suspicion is said to be 
without ground, which is not supported 
by the shadow of external evidence: 
unfounded clamours are frequently 
raised against the measures of govern- 
ment; groundless jealousies frequently 
arise between families, to disturb the 
harmony of their intercourse. 

If the foundation of a high name be virtue and 
service, all that is offered against itis but rumour, 


which is too short-lived to stand up in competition 
with glory, which is everlasting. STEELE, 


Every subject of the British government has good 
grounds for loving and respecting his country. 


Bair. 
Foundation and BASIS may be com- 
pared with each other, either in the 
proper or the improper signification : 
both foundation and basts are the lowest 
parts of any structure; but the former 
lies under ground, the latter stands 
above: the foundation supports some 
large and artificially erected pile; the 
Saste supports a simple pillar: hence 
we speak of the foundation of St. 
Paul's, and the dase or basis of the 
monument, 


The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye, but that 
fosndation which beayeth up the one, and that root 
which ministereth to the other nourishment, is in 


the bosom of the earth concealed. Hooxrgnr. 

1a altar-wise a stately pile they rear, 

The basis broad Delores one ; 
XDEN. 


This distinction is likewise preserved 
in the moral application of the terms : 
aapaies have teo often their foundation 
in frivolous circumstances ; treaties have 


FRAME. 


commonly their dasis in some acknow- 
ledged general principle ; with govern- 
ments that are at war pacific negotiations 
may be commenced on the dasts of the 
utt possidetis. : 

I can never prevail on myself to make complaints 


which have no cause, in order to raise hopes which 
have no foundation. Bored, 


It is certain that the basis of all lasting reputation 
is laid in moral worth. Buaig, 


FRAGILE, FRAIL, BRITTLE. 


FRAGILE and FRAIL, in French 
Jréle, both come from the Latin /ragths, 
signifying breakable; but the former is 
used in the proper sense only, and the 
latter more generally in the improper 
sense: man, corporeally considered, is 
a fragile creature, his frame is com- 
posed of fragile materials; mentally 
considered, he is a fratd creature, for he 
is liable to every sort of fratity. 


An appearance of delicacy, and even of tits 
is almost essential to beauty. Sg 


What joys, alas! is frail being give, 
dey engi epee ipct daas em 

BRITTLE comes from the Saxon 
brittan to break, and by the termination 
le or dts, denotes likewise a capacity to 
break, that is, properly breakable ; but 
it conveys a stronger idea of this quality 
than fragile: the latter applies to 
whatever will break from the effects of 
time; Orzttle to that which will not 
bear a temporary violence: in this 
sense all the works of men are fragile, 
and in fact all sublunary things; but 
glass, stone, and ice, are peculiarly de- 
nominated obrztile; 


Much ostentation, vain of fleshy arm 

And fragile arms, rough instrument of war, 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou hast set. Mitton, 


The brittle chain.of this world’s friendships is as 
effectually broken when one is ‘ oblitus meuru'n,’ as 
when one is ‘ obliviscendus et illis.’ Cxrort. 


FRAME, TEMPER, TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 


FRAME, in its natural sense, is that 
which forms the exterior edging of any 
thing, and consequently determines its 
form; itis applied to man physically or 
mentally, as denoting that constituent 
portion of him which seems to hold the 
rest together; which by an extension ot 
the metaphor is likewise put for the 
whole contents, the whole body, or the 
whole mind. TEMPER and TEM- 
PERAMENT, in Latin temperamen- 
tum from tempero to govern or dispose, 


FRAME. 


signify the particular modes of being 
disposed or organized. CONSTITU- 
TION, from constitute or appoint, sig- 
nifies the particular mode of being con- 
stttuted or formed. 
Frame, when applied to the body, is 
taken in its most universal sense: as 
when we speak of the frame being vio- 
lently agitated, or the human /rame 
being wonderfully constructed: when 
upplied to the mind, it will admit either 
of a general or restricted signification. 
Zemper, which is applicable only to the 
mind, is taken in the general or parti- 
cular state of the individual. The frame 
comprehends either the whole body of 
mental powers, or the particular disposi- 
tion of those powers in individuals; the 
temper comprehends the general or 
particular state of feeling as well as 
thinking in the individual. The mental 
frame which receives any violent con- 
cussion is liable to derangement; it is 
necessary for those who govern to be 
well acquainted with the éemper of 
those whom they govern. By reflection 
on the various attributes of the Divine 
Being, a man may easily bring his mind 
into a frame of devotion: by the indul- 
gence of a fretful repining ¢emper, a 
man destroys his own peace of mind, 
and offends his Maker. 


The soul 
routemplates what she is, and whence she came, 
Aud almost comprehends her own amazing frame. 
JENYNS. 
*Tis he 
Sets superstition high on virtue’s throne, 
Then thinks his Maker's temper like his own. 
JENYNS. 


Temperament and constitution mark 
the general state of the individual; the 
former comprehends a mixture of the 
physical and mental; the latter has a 
purely physical application. A man 
with a warm temperament owes his 
warmth of character to the rapid im- 
petus of the blood ; a man with a deli- 
cate constitution is exposed to great 
fluctuations in his health; the whole 
frame of a new-born infant is peculiarly 
tender. Men of fieree tempers are to 
be found in all nations; men of san- 
Suine tempers are more frequent in warm 
climates; the constitutions of females 
are more tender than those of the male, 
and their frames are altogether more 
susceptible, 

. There is a great tendency to cheerfuluess in reli- 
gt0u; and such a frame of miudis not only the 


most lo ely, but the most commendable ina virtuous 
person, os ; ADDISON: 
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The sole strength of the sound from the shouting 
of multitudes so amazes and confounds the imagina- 
tion, that the best established tempers can scarcely 
forbear being borne down. Burke, 


{ have always more need of a laugh than a cry, 
being somewhat disposed to melancholy by my tem- 
perament, . . Cowper. 


How little our constitution is able to bear a re- 
move into parts of this air, not much higher than 
that we commonly breathe in! Locke. 


FRANK, CANDID, INGENUOUS, 
FREE, OPEN, PLAIN. 


FRANK, in French /ranc, German, 
&c., frank, is connected with the word 
Jrech bold, and fret free. CANDID, 
v. Candid. INGENUOUS comes from 
the Latin inmgenuus, which signifies 
literally free-born, as distinguished from 
the liberti who were afterwards made 
Jree : hence the term has been employed 
by a figure of speech to denote noble- 
ness of birth or character. FREE is to 
be found in most of the northern lan- 
guages under different forms, and is 
supposed by Adelung to be connected 
with the preposition from, which denotes 
a separation or enlargement. OPEN, 
v. Candid. PLAIN, v. Apparent, also 
evident. 

All these terms convey the idea of a 
readiness to communicate and be com- 
municated with; they are all opposed 
to concealment, but under different cir- 
cumstances. The frank man is under 
no constraint ; his thoughts and feelings 
are both set at ease, and his lips are 
ever ready to give utterance to the dic- 
tates of his heart; he has no reserve: 
the candid man has nothing to conceal; 
he speaks without regard to self-interest 
or any partial motive; he speaks no- 
thing but the truth: the ingenuous 
man throws off all disguise ; he scorns 
all artifice, and brings every thing to 
light; he speaks the whole truth. 
frankness is acceptable in the general 
transactions of society ; it inspires con- 
fidence, and invites communication: | 
candour is of peculiar use in matters of 
dispute; itserves the purposes of equity, 
and invites to conciliation: engenuous- 
ness is most wanted where there ‘is 
most to conceal; it courts favour and 
kindness by an acknowledgment of 
that which is against itself. 

Frankness is associated with unpo- 
lished manners, and frequently appears — 
in men. of no rank or education ; sailors 
have commonly a deal of /frankness 
about them: caxdour is the companion 
of uprightness; it must be accompanied 
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with. some refinement, us it acts in cases 
where nice discriminations are made: 
tingenuousness is the companion of a 
noble and elevated spirit : it exists most 
frequently in the-unsophisticated period 
of youth. Frankness displays itself in 
the outward behaviour; we speak of a 
JSrank air and frank manner: candour 
displays itself in the language which 
we adopt, and the sentiments we ex- 
‘press; we speak of a candetd statement, 
a candid reply: itngenuousness shows 
itself in all the words, looks, or actions; 
we speak of an tngenuous countenance, 
an ingenuous acknowledgment, an 72 
genuous answer. 

My own private opinion with regard to such recre- 


ations (as poetry aud music) I have given with all the 
frankness imaginable. STEELE. 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, 
communicate them with caadgur ; if not, make use of 
those I present you with. ADDISON. 


We see an ingenuous kind of behaviour not only 
make up for faults committed, but in a manner cx- 
piate them in the very commission. STEELE, 


Free, open, and platn, have not so 
high an office as the first three: ree 
and may be taken either in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense; but seldomer 
in the first than in the two last senses. 

The frank, free, and open man all 
speak without constraint ; but the frank 
man is not impertinent like the /ree 
man, nor indiscreet like the open man. 
The frank man speaks only of what 
concerns himself; the free man speaks 
of what concerns others: a frunk man 
may confess his own faults or inad- 
vertencies ; the free man corrects those 
which he sees in another: the /runk 
man opens his heart from the warmth 
of his nature; the free man opens his 
wind from the conceit of his temper; 
and the open man says all he knows 
and thinks, from the inconsiderate levity 
of his temper. 

We cheer the P hal to make his own defence, 


And freely tell us what he was, and whence. 
Drrpen, 


If f have abused your goodness by tow much free- 
dum, 1 hope you will attribute it to the openness of 
my temper. : : PopE. 

Plainness, the last quality to be here 
noticed, is a virtue which, though of the 
humbler order, is not to be despi-ed: it 
is sometimes employed, like freedom, in 
the task of giving counsel; but it does 
not convey the idea of any thing unau- 
thorized either in matter or manner, 
A free counsellor is more ready to dis- 

play his own superiority, than-to direct 
che wanderer in his way; he -rather 


FREE. 


aggravates faults, than instructs how to 
amend them; he seems more like a 
supercilious enemy than a friendly mo- 
nitor: the platn man is free from these 
faults: he speaks plainly but truly ; he 
gives no false colouring to his speech ; 
it is not calculated to offend, and it may 
serve for improvement: it is the part of 
a true friend to be platn with another 
whom he sees in imminent danger. A 
Jree speaker is in danger of being 
hated ; a pluin dealer must at least be 
respected. | 
Satire has always shone among the rest, 

Aud is the boldest way, if not the best, 

To tell men freely of their fuulest faults, 


To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. — 
Drypex. 


He had, iu the plain way of speaking and delivery, 
without much ornamentof elocution, a strange power 
of making himself believed. CihaR&NDON. 


FREAK, WHIM. 


FREAK most probably comes from 
the German frech, bold and petulant. 
WHIM, from the Teutonic wimmen to 
whine or whimper: but they have at 
present somewhat deviated from their 
original meaning ; for a freak has more 
of childishness and humour than bold- 
ness in it, a whim more of eccentricity 
than of childishness. Fancy and fortune 
are both said to have their /reaks, as 
they both deviate most widely in their 
movements from all rule; but whims 
are at most but singular deviations of 
the mind from its ordinary and even 
course. Females are most liable to be 
seized with freaks, which are in their 
nature sudden and not to be calculated 
upon: men are apt to indulge them- 
selves in whims which are in their 
nature strange and often laughable. 
We should euall it a freak tor a female 
to put on the habit of a male, and so 
accoutred to sally forth into the streets: 
we term it a 7enim in a man who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any 
more. 


But thelong pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array d, 

In these, ere trifles half their wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. GoLpsits. 


Tis all bequeath’d to public uses. 
To public uses! There’s a whim! , 


What had the public done for bim ? Swirr 


FREE, LIBERAL. 


In the former section (v. Frank) 
FREE is considered only as it respects 
communication by words, in the present 
case it respects actions and sentiments. 
In ajl its acceptations, free is a term of 


Jispraise, and LIBERAL that of com- 
mendation. To be free signifies to act 
or think at will; to be dzberal is to 
act according to the dictates of an en- 
larged heart and an enlightened mind. 
A clown or a fool may be free with his 
money, and may squander it away to 
please his humour, or gratify his appe- 
tite;‘ but the nobleman and the wise 
man will be d¢bera/ in rewarding merit, 
in encouraging industry, and. in pro- 
moting whatever can contribute to the 
ornament, the prosperity, and improve- 
ment of his country. 

‘Their pretensions to be freethinkers is no-other 


than rakes have to be freelivers, and savages to be 
freemen. AppIson, 


For me, for whose well-being 
So amply, and with hands so /iberal, 
Thou hist provided all things, 


A man who is free in his sentiments 
thinks as he pleases ; the man who is 
liberal thinks according to the extent of 
his knowledge. The free-thinking man 
is wise in his own conceit, he despises 
the opinions of others; the Jiberal- 
minded thinks modestly on his own 
personal attainments, and builds upon 
the wisdom of others. 

The freethinkers plead very hard to think freely ; 
they have it: but what use do they make of it?) Do 
their writings show a greater depth of design, or 


more just and correct reasoning, than those of other 
men? BERKELEY, 


MILrTon. 


The desire of knowledge discovers a liberal mind. 
BLAIR. 


TO FREE, SET FREE, DELIVER, 
LIBERATE. 


To FREE is properly to make free, 
in distinction from SET FREE; the 
first is employed in what concerns our- 
selves, and the second in that which 
concerns another. A man frees him- 
self from an engagement; he seis 
another free from his engagement: we 
JTree, ov set ourselves free, from that 
which has been imposed upon us- by 
ourselves or by circumstances; we are 
DELIVERED or LIBERATED from 
that which others have imposed upon 
us; the former from evils in general, 
the latter from the evil of confinement. 
I free myself from a burden; | se¢ my 
own slave free from his slavery; I de- 
iver another man’s slave from a state 
of bondage; 1 diberate a man from 
prison. A man Jrees an estate from 
rent, service, taxes, and all incum- 
branees ; a king sets his subjects free 
from certain imposts or tributes, he de- 
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livers them from a foreign yoke, or he 
liberates those who have been taken in 
war. 3 


: She thea 
Sent Iris down to sree her from the strife 
Of labouring nature, and dissolve her life. DrrpENn 


When heav’n would kindly set us free, 
And earth’s enchantment end; 

It takes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend. : 


However desirous Mary was of obtaining deliver- 
ance from Darnley’s caprices, she had goud reasons 
for rejectiny the method by which they proposed tc 
accomplish it. BERTSON, 


Youne . 


The inquisitor rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas te 
be forthwith dberated. CUMBERLAND. 


FREE, FAMILIAR. 
FREE has already been considered 


as it *espects words, actions, and senti- 
ments (v. Free); in the present case it 
is coupled with FAMILIARITY, in- 
asmuch as they respect the outward 
behaviour or conduct in general of men 
one to another. To be free is to be 
disengaged from all the constraints 
which the ceremonies of social inter-. 
course impose; to be fumiliar is to be 
upon the footing of a famzliar, of a rela- 
tive, or one of the same family. 

Upon equality depends the freedom of discourse, 


and consequently the ease and good humour of every 
society. TYRRWHITT. 


Familiar converse improved general civilities into 
un unfeigned passion on both sides. STEELE, 

Neither of these terms can be ad- 
mitted as unexceptionable; freedom is 
authorized only by particular circum- 
stances and within certain limitations ; 
Jamiliarity sometimes shelters itself 
under the sanction of long, close, and 
friendly intercourse. Jee is a term of 
much more extensive import than /fa- 
miliar; a man may be free towards © 
another in a thousand ways; but he 
is familiar towards him only in his 
manners aud address. A man who is 
Sree makes free with every thing as if 
it were his own; a familiar man only 
wants to share with another and to 
stand upon an equal footing in his social 
intercourse. No man can be free without 
being in danger of infringing upon what 
belongs to another, nor famictar without 
being. in danger of obtruding himself 
to the annoyance of others, or of de- 
grading himself. 

You were stark mad wheu you writ Catiline, and 
stark mad when you writ Sejanus; but when you 
writ your Epigrams, and the Magnetic Lady, you 
were not so mad, insomuch that I perceive there be 
degrees uf (poetic) madness in you. Excuse me that 
1 am s0 free with you, Hows, 
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A careless, coarse,.and over familiar style of dis- 
course, without sufficient regard to persons and 
occasipns, and an almost total want of political 
decorum, were the errors by which he was most hurt 
in the public opinion. Burks. 


FREE, EXEMPT. 


FREE, ». Free, liberal. EXEMPT, 
in Latin exemptus, participle of exrmo, 
signifies set out or disengaged from any 
thing. | . 

The condition and not the conduct of 
men is here considered. Freedom is 
either accidental or intentional; the ex- 
emption is always intentional; we may 
be free from disorders, or free from 
troubles; we are exempt, that is er- 
empted by government, from serving in 
the militia. Free is applied to every 
thing from which any one may wish to 
be free; but exempt, on the contrary, 
to those burdens which we should share 
with others: we may be free from im- 
perfections, free from inconveniences, 
free from the interruptions of others ; 
but exempt from any office or tax. 
We may likewise be said to be exempt 
from troubles when speaking of these 
as the dispensations of Providence to 
others. 

O happy, if he knew his happy state, 


The swain who, free from bus'ness and debate, 
Receives his easy food from nature’s hand. Drvpen. 


To be erempt from the passions with which others 
are tormented, is the ouly pleasing solitude. 
ADDISON. 


FREEDOM, LIBERTY. 


FREEDOM, the abstract noun of 
free, is taken in all the senses of the 
primitive. LIBERTY, from the Latin 
liber free, is only taken in the sense 
of free from external constraint, from 
~ the action of power. 

. Freedom is personal and private; /2- 
berty is public. The freedom of the 
city is the privilege granted by the city 
to individuals ; the /berties of the city 
are the immunities enjoyed by the city. 
By the same rule of distinction we speak 
of the freedom of the will, the freedom 
of manners, the freedom of conversation, 
or the freedom of debate; but the liberty 
of conscience, the déberty of the press, 
the Liberty of the subject. 

The ends for which men unite in society, and sab- 
mit to government, are to enjoy security to their pro- 


perty, and freedom to their persons, from all injustice 
or violence. - . Bratz. 
- The Hberty of the press is a blessing wnen we are 
nclined to write against others, and a calamity when 
we find ourselves overborne by the multitude of our 
assailants, 


JOHNSON. 


FREIGHT. 


Freedom serves moreover to qualify 
the action; Aberty is applied. only to 
the agent: hence we say, to speak or 
think with freedom; but to have the 
liberty of speaking, thinking, or acting. 

I would not venture into the world under the cha- 


racter of a man who pretends to talk like other 
people, until I had arrived at a full freedom of 


speech. Appison, 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird, 

A prison, with a friend, preferr’d 

senate « oeeee LO liberty without. CowPer, 


Freedom and itberty are likewise em- 
ployed for the private conduct of indi- 
viduals towards each other; but the 
former is used in a qualified good sense, 
the latter often in an unqualified bad 
sense. A freedom may sometimes he 
licensed or allowed; a déberty, if it be 
taken, may be something not agreeable 
or allowed. A freedom may be innocent 
and even pleasant; a liberty may do 
more or less violence to the decencies of 
life, or the feelings of individuals, 
There are little freedoms which may 
pass between youth of different sexes, 
so as to heighten the pleasures of so- 
ciety; but a modest woman will be 
careful to guard against any jreedoms 
which may admit of misinterpretation, 
and resent every liberty offered to her 
as an insult. 

*.1t would be uncourtly to speak in harsher terms 


to the fair, but to (with) men, one may take a little 
more freedom. Tater, 


If I took the liberty to stroke him, he would grunt, 
strike with his fore-ivot, spring forward and bite. 
CowPer. 


FREIGHT, CARGO, LADING, LOAD, 
BURDEN. 


FREIGHT is in the Danish fragt, 
Swedish, &c., frachi, in the sense of a 
ship, but in the sense of a burden it 
seems to be most nearly allied to the 
Latin fero to bring, and the Greek 
goptog a burden. CARGO, in French 
cargaison, probably a variation from 
charge, is employed for all the contents 
of a vessel, with the exception of the 
persons that it carries. LADING and 
LOAD (in German laden to load) come 
most probably from the word last a 
burden, signifying the burden or weight 
imposed upon any carriage. BURDEN, 
from bear, conveys the idea of weight 
which is. borne by the vessel. " 

A captain speaks of the freight of 
his ship. as that which is the object of his 
voyage, by which all who are interested 
in 1t are to make their profit; he speaks 


ot the lading as the thing which is to 
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fill the ship; the quantity and weight 
of the dading are to be taken into the 
consideration: he speaks of the curgo 
as that which goes with the ship, and 
belongs as it were to the ship; the 
amount of the cargo is that which is 
first thought of: he speaks of the burden 
as that which his vessel will bear ; it is 
the property of the ship which is to be 
estimated. The ship-broker regulates 
the freight: the captain and the crew 
dispose the lading: the agefit sees to 
the procuring of the cargo: the ship- 
builder determines the burden: the 
carrier looks to the Joad which he has 
to carry. 


TO FREQUENT, RESORT TO, 
HAUNT. 


FREQUENT comes from frequent, 
in Latin frequens crowded, signifying to 
come in numbers or come often to the 
same place. RESORT, in French res- 
sortir, compounded of ve and sorfir, 
signifies to go backward and forward. 
HAUNT, from the French hanter to 
frequent, is in all probability connected 
with hunt. 

Frequent is more commonly used of 
ant individual who goes often to a place ; 
resort and haunt of a number of indivi- 
duals. A man is said to frequent a 
public place; but several persons may 
resort to a private place: men who are 
not fond of home frequent taverns; in 
the first ages of Christianity, while per- 
secution raged, its professors used to 
resort to private places for purposes of 
worship. 

For my own part I have ever regarded our inns of 
court us nurseries of statesmen and lawgivers, which 


makes me often frequent that part of the town. 
BupeGeE.., 


Home is the resort 

Of love, of yoy, of peace, and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And deur relations mingle into bliss. ‘THoMsON, 

Frequent and resort are indifferent 
actions; but Aaunt is always used in 
a bad sense. A man may frequent a 
theatre, a club, or’ any other social 


meeting, innocent or otherwise ; people’ 


from different quarters may resort to a 
fair, a church, or any other place where 
they wish to meet for a common pur- 
pose ;- but those who Aauné any place 
go to it in privacy for some bad purpose. 
* | y 
_ But harden'd by affronts, and still the-same, 
Lost to all sense of honour and of fame, 


Thou yet canst love to haunt the great man’s board, 
And think no supper good bu* witha lord, Lzwuis, 
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TO FRIGHTEN, INTIMIDATE. 


Between FRIGHTEN and INTI- 
MIDATE there is the same difference 
as between fright (v. Alarm) and fear 
(v.'To apprehend) + the danger that is. 
near or befure the eyes frightens ; that 
which is seen at a distance tutimidates : 
hence females are oftener frightened, 
and men are oftener intimidated noises 
will frighten ; threats may intimidate : 
Wwe may run away when we are fright- 
ened ; we waver in our resolution when 
we are intimidated: we fear immediate 
bodily harm when we are /rightened ; 
we fear harm to our property as well as 
our persons when we are intimidated - 
Jrighien, therefore, is always applied to 
animals, but zz¢¢midate never. 

And perch, oh horror! on his sacred crown, 
If that such profanation were permitted 


Of the by-standers, who with reverend care 
Fright them away, CumBERLAND. 


Cortes, unwilling to employ force, endeavoured al- ° 
ternately tu soothe and intimidate Montezuma. 
ROBERTSON, 


FROLIC, GAMBOL, PRANK. 


FROLIC, in German, &c., frohlich 
cheerful, comes from rok merry, and 
JSreude joy. GAMBOL signifies lite- 
rally leaping into the air, from gam, 
in French jamb the leg. PRANK is 
changed from prance, which literally 
signifies to throw up the hind feet after 
the manner of a horse, and is most. 
probably connected with the German 
prangen to make a parade or fuss, and 
the Hebrew parang to set free, because 
the freedom indicated by the word prank 
is more or less discoverable in the sense 
of all these terms. The /rolte is a 
merry, Joyous entertainment ; the gam- 
bol isa dancing, light entertainment ; 
the prank is a freakish, wild entertain- 
ment. Laughing, singing, noise, and 
feasting, constitute the frolic of the 
careless mind; it belongs toa company ; 
conceit, levity, and trick, in movement, 
gesture, and contrivance, constitute the 
gambol; it belongs to the individual 
adventure, eccentricity, and humour, 
constitute the prank ; it belongs to one 
or many. One has a frolic; one plays 
a gambol, or a prank. oe et 

I have heard of some very merry fellows, among 
whom the frolic was started and passed by a great 


majority, that every man should immediately draw a 
tooth, STEELE. 


What are those crested locks  __ 
That make such wanton gamivis with the wind ? 
a — SHAKSPEARE, 
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Some time afterwards (1756), some yourtg men of 
the college, whose chambers were near his (Gray’s), 
diverted themselves by frequent and troublesome 
noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet more offensive 
and coulemptuous, JOHNSON 


TO FULFIL, ACCOMPLISH, REALIZE. 


To FULFIL is literally to fill quite 
full, that is, to bring about fud/ to the 
wishes of a person; ACCOMPLISH 
(v. To accomplish) is to bring to per- 
fection, but without reference io the 
wishes of any one; te REALIZE is 
to make rea/, namely, whatever has 
been aimed at. The %@pplication of 
these terms is evident from their ex- 
planations : the wishes, the expectations, 
the intentions, and promises'of an indi- 
vidual, are appropriately said to be fud- 
filled ; national projects, or undertak- 
ings, prophecies, and whatever is of 
general interest, are said to be accom- 
plished : the fortune, or the prospects of 
an individual, or whatever results suc- 
cessfully from specific effurts, is said to 
be realized : the fulfilment of our wishes 
may be as much the effect of good for- 
tune as of design; the accomplishment 
of projects mostly results from extraor- 
dinary exertion, as the accomplishment 
of prophecies results from a miraculous 
exertion of power; the realizution of 
hopes results more commonly from the 
slow process of moderate weil-cumbined 
efforts than from any thing extraor- 
dinary. 

The palsied dotard locks around him, perceives 
himself to be alone; he has survived his friends, and 
he wishes to follow t'.em; his wish is fudjilled; he 
drops torpid and insensible into that gulf which is 
deeper than the grave. HAWKESWoRTH. 


God bless you, sweet boy! and acecumplish the 
sweet hope I conceived of you. Sire Puivip Sipyey. 


_ Afier my fancy had been busied in attempting to 
reulize the scenes that Shakspeare drew. I regretted 
that the labour was ineffectual. HawkKEsworts. 


FULNESS, PLENITUDE. 


A.rnoven PLENITUDE 1s no more 
than a derivative from the Latin for 
FULNESS, yet the latter 1s used either 
n the proper sense to express the state 
of objects that are full, or in the im- 
proper sense to express great quantity, 
which is the accompaniment of fulness ; 
the former only in the higher style and 
in the improper sense: hence we say in 
the fulness of one’s heart, in the /ful- 
ness of one’s joy, or the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ; but the plenitude of 
glory, the plenitude of power. | 


GAIN, 


; sa Ont All mankina ~ 
Must have been Jost, adjudg’d to death and hell. _ 
By doom severe, had not the Son of God. 
In whom the fulness dwells of love divine, 


His dearest meditation thus renew'd. MILTCN 


The most beneficent Being is he who hath an ab 
solute fulness of pertection in himself, who gave ex- 
istence to the universe, and so cannot he supposed 
to want that which he communicated without. dimi- 
nishiug from the plenitude of his own power and 
happiness. Grove 


FUNERAL, OBSEQUIES. 


FUNERAL, in Latin funus, is de- 
rived from funis a cord, because lighted 
cords, or torches, were carried before 


‘bodies which were interred by night; 


the term funeral, therefore, denotes the 
ordinary solemnity which attends the 
consignment of a body to the grave. 
OBSEQUIES, in Latin erequia, are 
both derived from seguor, which, in its 
compound sense, signifies to perform or 
execute; they comprehend, therefore, 
Junerals attended with more than ordi- 
nary solemnity. 

We speak of the funeral as the last 
sad office which we perform for a friend ; 
it is accompanied by nothing but by 
mourning and sorrow: we speak of vé- 
sequies as the greatest tribute of re- 
spect which can be paid to the person 
of one who was high in station or 
public esteem: the funeral, by its fre- 
quency, becomes so familiar an object 
that it passes by unheeded; obsequies 
which are performed over the remains 
of the great attract our notice from the 
pomp and grandeur with which they are 
conducted. 

That pluck'd my nerves, those tender strings of life, 


Which, pluck’d a little more, will toi] the bell 
That calls my few triends tu my funeral. — Youne. 


Some in the flow'r-strewu grave the corpse have 
lay'd, 


And annual obseguies around it paid, JENYNs, 


G. 


GAIN, PROFIT, EMOLUMENT, LUCRE. 


GAIN signifies in general what 1s 
gained (v. To acquire). PROFIT, v. 
Advantage. EMOLUMENT, from 
emolior, signifies to work out or get by 
working. LUCRE is in Latin ducrum 
gain, which probably comes from duo to 
pay, signifying that which comes toa 
man’s purse. : | 

Gain is here a general term, the 


GAIN. 


other terms are specific’ the gaiz is 
that which comes toa man; it is the 
fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to 
his wish: the projfit is that which ac- 
crues from the thing. Thus, when ap- 
plied to riches, that which increases a 
man’s estate are his gains; that which 
flows out of his trade or oecupation are 
his profits ; that is, they are his gains 
upon dealing. Emolument is a species 
of gatn from labour, or a collateral gaz7 ; 
of this description are a man’s emolu- 
menis from an office: a man estimates 
his gains by what he receives in the 
year; he estimates his profits by what 
he receives on every article; he esti- 
mates his emoluments accordmg to the 
nature of the service which he has to 
perform: the merchant talks of his 
gains ; the retail dealer of his projits ; 
the place-man of his emoluments. 


The gains of ordinary trades and vocat'ons are 
honest and furthered by two things, chiefly by dili- 
gence and by a good name. Bacon. 

The prufits of my living, which amounted to abont 
thirty-five pounds a-year, I made over to the orphans 
and widows of the clergy of our diocese. 

GoLpsMITH. 


Except the salary of the Laureat, to which King 
James added the office of Historiographer, perhaps 
with some additional emoluments, Dryden's whole 
revenue seems to have been casual, JOHNSON, 


Gain and profit are also taken in an 
abstract sense; ducre is never used 
otherwise; but the latter always con- 
veys a bad meaning; it is, strictly 
speaking, unhallowed gatz > an immo- 
derate thirst for gatz is the viee of men 
who are always calculating profit and 
loss; a thirst for /ucre deadens every 
generous feeling of the mind. 


No son of Mars descend for servile ga:ns 


To touch the booty, while the foe remaing- Porx. 


Why may not a whole estate, thrown into a kind of 


garden, turn as much to the profét as the pleasure of 
the owner? AppDIsoN, 


0 sacred hunger of pernicious gold! 
What bands of faith can impious /ucre hold ? 
' DRYDEN, 


Gain and profit may be extended to 
other objects, and sometimes opposed to 
each other ; for as that which we gan is 
what we wish only, it is often the re- 
verse of profitable.. : 


A few forsake the throng; with lifted eyes 

Ask wealth of heaven, and gaia a real prise, 

Yruth, wisdom, grace, and peace like that above, 

Sealed with his signet, whom they serve and love. 
Cowrpen. 


@e 
I think the profit and pleasure of that stady are 
oth so very obvidus that a quick reader will be 
vefore-haud with me and imagine faster than [ 
Write, as | _ Drypen. 
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GALLANT, BEAU, SPARK. 


TuHEsE words convey nothing respect- 
ful of the person to whom they are ap- 
plied; but the first, as is evident from 
its derivation, has something in it to 
recommend it to attention above the 
other: as true valour is ever associated 
with a regard for the fair sex, a GAL- 
LANT man will always be a gallant 
when he can render a female any 
service; sometimes, however, his gad- 
lantries may be such as to do them harm 
rather than good: imsignificance and 
effeminacy characterize the BEAU or 
fine gentlemaf#€E he is the woman's man 
—the humble servant to supply the 
place of a lacquey: the SPARK has 
but a spark of that fire which shows 
itself in impertinent puerilities; it is 
applicable to youth who are just broke 
loose from school or college, and eager 
to display their manhood. 


The god of wit, and light, and arts, 
With all acquir’d and natural parts, 


Was au unfortunate gallant. Swirr 
Ilis pride began to interpose, 

Preferr’d before a crowd of beaus. SWIFT 
Oft it has been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark. MEeRRICK, 


TO GAPE, STARE, GAZE. 


To GAPE, in German gaffen, Saxon 
geopnian to make open or wide, is to 
look with an open or wide mouth. 
STARE, from the German starr fixed, 
signifies to look with a fixed eye. 
GAZE comes very probably from the 
Greek ayaZoua: to admire, because it 
signifies to look steadily from a senti- 
ment of admiration. 

Gape and stare are taken ina bad 
sense; the former indicating the astu- 
nishment of gross 1gnorance; the latter 
not only ignorance but impertinence: - 
gaze is taken always in a good sense, as 
indicating a laudable feeling of asto- 
nishment, pleasure, or curiosity : a clown 
gapes at the pictures of wild beasts 
which he sees at a fair; an impertinent 
fellow stares at every woman he looks 
at, and stares a modest woman out of 
countenance : a lover of the fine arts will 
gaze with admiration and delight at the 
productions of Raphael or Titian ; when 
a person is stupified by affright, he 
gives a vacant stare: those who are 
filled with transport gaze on the object 
of their ecstasy. 


It was now a miserable spectacle to see us nodding 
and gaping at one another, every man talking and 
no man heard. Grn Joun Manpevinig, 
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Astonish’d Aunos just arrives by chance 

‘To see his fall, nor farther dares advance; 

Isut, fixing on the maid his horrid eye, 

He stares and shakes, and finds it vain to fly. 
. DRyYpPEN, 


For, while expecting there the queen, he rais’d 
Elis wond'ring eyes, and round the temple gaz'd, 
Admir'd the furtune of the rising town, 
The striving artists, and their art’s renown. 
i. Dryven. 


TO GATHER, COLLECT. 


To GATHER, in Saxon gaderian, 
low German gadden, from gade a sort, 
that is to bring things of a sort together. 
To COLLECT (v. 10 assemble, collect) 
annexes also the idea of binding or 
forming into a whole; we gather that 
which is scattered in different parts: 
thus stones are gathered into a heap; 
vessels are collected so as to form a 
fieet. Gathering is a mere act of ne- 
cessity or convenience; collecting is an 
act of design or choice: we gather 
apples from a tree, or a servant guthers 
books from off a table; the antiquarian 
collects coins, and the  bibliomaniac 
collects rare books. 7 


As the small ant (for she instructs the man, 
And preaches labour) guthers all she can. CREECH. 


The royal bee, queen of the rosy bower, 
Collects her precious sweets frum every flower. 
” C. Jounson, 


GENDER, SEX. 


GENDER, in Latin genus, signifies 
properly a genus or kind. SEX, in 
French sexe, Latin serus, comes from 
the Greek tcc, signifying the habit or 
nature. The gender is that distinction 
in words which marks the distinction of 
sex in things: there are, therefore, three 
genders, but only two sexes. By the 
inflections of words are denoted whether 
things are of this or that sez, or of no 
sex. The genders, therefore, are divided 
in grammar into masculine, feminine, 
and neuter; and animals are divided 
into male and female sea. 


GENERAL, UNIVERSAL. 


Tuz GENERAL is to the UNI- 
VERSAL what the part is to the 
-whole. What is gezeral includes the 
greater part or number; what is ut- 
versal includes every individual or part. 
The general rule admits of many ex 
ceptions; the universal rule admits of 
none: Human government has the 
general good for its object : the govern- 


ment of Providence is directed to unt- 


GENTEEL. 


versal good. General is. opposed .to 
particular, and universa,s to individual, 
A scientific writer will not. content him- 
self with general remarks, when he 
has it in his power to enter into par- 
ticulars ; the uztversal complaint which 
we hear against men for their pride, 
shows that in every individual it exists 
to a greater or less degree. It is a 
general opinion that women are not 
qualified for scientific pursuits, but 
many females have proved themselves 
honorable exceptions to this rule: it is 
a universal principle, that children 
cought to honor their parents; the in- 
tention of the Creator in this, respect is 
manifested in such a variety of forms as 
to admit of no question. 


GENERATION, AGE. 
GENERATION is said of the per. 


sons who live during any particular 
period; and AGE is said of the period 
itself. 

Those who are born at the same time 
constitute the generation; that period 
of time whigh comprehends the age of 
man is the age: there may, therefore, 
be many generations spring up in the 
course of an age; a fresh generation is 
springing up every day, which in the 
course of an age pass away and are suc- 
ceeded by fresh generations. We con- 
sider man in his gereratton as to the 
part which he has to perform. We 
consider the age in which we live as to 
the manners of men and the events of 
nations. 


I often lamented that I was not one of that happy 
generation who demolished the convents. JouNson, 


Throughout every age, God hath pointed his pe- 
culiar displeasure against the confidence of presump- 
tion, and the arrogance of prosperity. Bair - 


GENTEEL, POLITE. 


GENTEEL, in French gentii, Latin 
genirits, signifies literally one belonging 
to the same family; or the next akin to 
whom the estate would fall, ifthere were 
no children ; hence by an extended appli- 
cation it denoted to be of a Sood. fa- 
mily. POLITE, o. Civil. a 

enitlity respects rank in life; 
liteness the refinement of the mind and 
outward behaviour. A genteel edu- 
catior is suited to the station of a gen- 
tleman; a polite education fits for po- 
lished society and conversation, and 
raises the individual among his equals. 
There may be gentility without poitte- 


GENTILE. 


ess; and vice versa. A person may 
have genteel manners, a genteel car- 
riage, a genteel mode of living as far as 
respects his generat relation with so- 
ciety; but a polite behaviour and a 


pohte address, which may qualify him 


for every relation in society, and enable 
him, to shine in eonnexion with all 
orders of men, is independent of either 
birth or wealth; it is im part a gift of 
nature, although it is to be acquired by 
art. His equipage, servants, house, 
and furniture, may be such as to en- 
title a man to the name of genteel, 
although he is wanting in all the forms 
of real good-breeding; while fortune 
may sometimes frown upon the polished 
gentleman, whose politeness is a re- 
commendation to him wherever he 
goes. 


A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her 
whole dress by a well-fancied suit of knots, as a ju- 
dicious writer gives a spirit to a whole sentence by 
a single expression. GaY. 


In this isle remote, 
Our painted ancesturs were slow to learn, 
To arms devote, in the politer arts, 


Nor skilled, nor stodious. SomMERVILLE, 


GENTILE, HEATHEN, PAGAN. 


Tr Jews comprehended all stran- 
gers under the name of Goim, nations 
or GENTILES: among the Greeks 
sand Romans they were designated by 
the name of barbarians. By the name 
Gentile was understood especially those 
who were not of the Jewish religion, in- 
cluding, in the end, even the Christians. 
Some learned men pretend that the 
Gentiles were so named from their 
having only a natural law, and such as 
they imposed on themselves, in opposi- 
tion to the Jews and Christians, who 
have a positive revealed law to which 
they are obliged tosubmit. Frisch and 
others derive the word HEATHEN 
from the Greek ¢0v7, &02Kxoc, which is 
corroborated by the translation in the 
Anglosaxon law of the word haethne by 
the Greck «0vny. Adelung, however, 
thinks it to be more probably derived 
from the word heitde a field, for the same 
reason as PAGAN is derived from 
paguse a village, because when Con- 
stantine banished idolaters from the 
towns they repaired to the villages, and 
secretly adhered to their religious wor- 
ship, whence they were termed by the 
Christians of the fourth century Pagani, 
which, as he supposes, was translated 
literally into the German hetdener, a 
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villager or worshipper in tke field. Be 
this asit may, itis evident that the word 
Heathen is in our language more appli- 
cable than Pagan to the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the cultivated nations who 
practised idolatry; and, on the other 
hand, Pagan is more properly. em- 
ployed for rude and uncivilized people 
who worship false Gods. — 

The Gentile does not expressly be- 
lieve in a Divine Revelation; but he 
either admits of the truth in part, or is 
ready to receive it: the Heathen adopts 
a positively false system that is opposed 
tothe true faith : the Pagan is a species 
of Heathen, who obstinately persists in 
a worship which is merely the fruit of 
his own imagination. The Heathers or 
Pagans are Gentiles ; but the Gentiles 
are not all either Heathens or Pagans. 
Confucius and Socrates, who rejected 
the plurality of Gods, and the followers 
of Mahomet, who adore the true God, 
are, properly speaking, Gentiles. The 
worshippers of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
and all the deities of the ancients, are 
termed Heathens. The worshippers of 
Fo, Brama, Xaca, and all the deities of 
savage nations, are termed Pagans. 

The Gentiles were called to the true 
faith, and obeyed the call: many of the 
illustrious Heathens would have doubt- 
less done the same, had they enjoyed 
the same privilege: there are to this 
day many Pagans who reject this ad 
vantage, to pursue their own blinc 
imaginations. | 

There might be several among the Gentiles in the 


same condition that Cornelius was before he became 
a Christian, TILEOTSON 


Not that I believe that all virtues of the Heathens 
were counterfeit, and destitute of an inward prin- 
ciple of goodness. God forbid we should pass so 
hard a judgment upon those excellent men, So- 
crates, and Epictetus, and Antinonus, TiLLoTsoNn. 


And natious laid in blood; dread sacrifice 
To Christian pride! which had with horror shock'd 
The darkest Pagans, offered to their gods. Youne 


GENTLE, TAME. 


GENTLENESS lies rather in the 
natural disposition; TAMENESS is 
the effect either of art or circumstances. 
Any unbroken horse may be gentle, but 
not game : a horse that is broken in will 
be tame, but not always gentle. Gentle, 
as before observed (v. Genteel), signi- 
fies literally well-born, and is opposed 
either to the fierce or the rude: tame, 
in German zahm, from zaum a bridle, 
signifies literaily curbed or kept under, 
and is opposed either to the wild or the 
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spirited. Animals are in general said 
to be gentle who show a disposition to 
associate with man, and conform to his 
will; they are said to be tame, if, either . 
ay compulsion or habit, they are brought 
to mix with human society. Of the 
first description there are individuals in 
almost every species which are more or 
ess entitled to the name of genile; of 
the latter description are many species, 
as the dog, the sheep, the hen, and the 
like. 

This said, the hoary king no longer staid, 

Baton his car the slaughter'd victims laid; 


Then seiz’d the reins, his gentle steeds to guide, 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at his side. Pore. 


For Orpheus’ lute could soften steel and stone, 
Make tigers fame, and huge leviathaus. 


SHAKSPEAKE, 
In the moral application, gentle is al- 
ways employed in the good, and ¢ame in 
the bad, sense: a gentile spirit needs no 
control, it amalgamates freely with 
the will of another: a fame spir:t is 
without any will of its own; it is alive 
to nothing but submission: if is per- 
fectly consistent with our natural liberty 
to have gentleness, but tameness is the 
accompaniment of slavery. The same 
distinction marks the use of these words 
when applied to the outward conduct 
or the language: gentle bespeaks some- 
thing positively good; fame bespeaks 
the want. of an essential good: the for- 
mer is allied to the kind—the latter to 
the abject and mean qualitics which 
naturally flow from the compression or 
‘destruction of energy and will in the 
agent. <A genile expression is devoid of 
all acrimony, and serves to turn away 
wrath: a tame expression is devoid of 
"all force er energy, and ill-calculated to 
inspire the mind with any feeling what- 
ever. In giving counsel to an irritable 
and conceited temper, it is necessary to 
be gentle: tame expressions are no- 
where such striking deformities as in a 
poem or an oration. ; 
Gentleness stands opposed, not’ to the most deter- 


mined. regard to virtue and truth, but to harshness 
and severity, to pride aud arrogance. Buatr. 


Though all wauten provocations and contemptu- 
ous insolence are te be diligently avoided, there is 
nu less danger in timid compliance and tame resig- 
nation. JOHNSON. 


TO GET, GAIN, OBTAIN, PROCURE. 


To GET signifies simply to cause to 
have or possess; it is generic, and the 
rest specific: to GAIN (v. To acquire) 
is to get the thing one wishes, or that 
is for oné’s advantage: to OBTAIN is. 


to get the thing aimed at or striven 
after: to PROCURK, from pro and 
cura to care for, is to geé the thing 
wanted or sought for. a 

Get is not only the most general in 
its sense, but its application ; it may be 
substituted in almost every case for the 
other terms, for we may say to get or gain 
a prize, to get or obtaina reward, to get 
or procure a book; and it is also em- 
ployed in numberless familiar cases, — 
where the other terms would be less 
suitable, for what this word gains ir 
familiarity it loses in dignity: hence we 
may with propriety talk of a servant's 
getting some water, or a person getling 
a book off a shelf, or getting meat 
from the butcher, with numberless 
similar cases in which the other terms 
could not be employed without losing 
their dignity. Moreover, get is pro- 
miscuously used for whatever comes 
to the hand, whether good or bad, de- 
sirable or not desirable, sought for or 
not: but gain, obtain, and procure, 
always include either the wishes, or the 
instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together. Thus a person is said to get 
a cold, or a fever, a good or an ill name, 
without specifying any of the circum- 
stances of the action; but he is said te 
gain that approbation which is grati- 
fying to his feelings ; to obtuin a recom- 
pense which is the object of his exer-. 
tions ; to procure a situation which is 
the end of his endeavours. 

The word gain ig peculiarly appli- 
cable to whatever comes to us fortui- 
tously; what we gazn constitutes our 
good fortune; we gain a victory, or 
we gain a cause; the result in both 
cases may be independent of our exer 
tions. To obfain and procure exclude 
the idea of chance, and suppose exer- 
tions directed to a specific end: but the 
former may include the exertions of 
others; the latter is particularly em- 
ployed for one’s own personal exertions. 
A person oftains a situation through 
the recommendation of a friend: he 
procures a situation by applying’ for it. . 
Obtain is likewise upload ol in 
that which requires particular efforts, 
that which is not immediately within. 
our reach ; procure is applicable to that— 
which is to be got with ease, by the 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking 
for. ; aa ay os 

The miser is more industrious than the saint:. the 
pains of ‘getting, the fears of losing, and the inability 
of enjoying his wealth, have beea the mark of satire 
in all ages. , ’ Spuoratom. 
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' Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gaised w 
great reputation in the world had they not been the 
friends and admirers of each other. ADDISON. 


All things are blended, changeable, and vain! 
No hope, no wish, we perfectly vbtain. JENYNs. 


Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as are 
apt to procure honour aud reputation to the actur. 
. ADDISON. 


GIFT, PRESENT, DONATION. 


GIFT is derived from to give, in the 
sense of what is communicated to 
another pratuitous!y of one's property. 
PRESENT is derived from to present, 
signifying the thing presented to an- 
other. DONATION, in French dona- 
tion, from the Latin dono to present or 
gtve, is a species of 27/7. 

_ The gtft is an act of generosity or 
condescension; it contributes to the 
benefit of the receiver: the present is 
an act of kindness, courtesy, or respect ; 
it contributes to the pleasure of the re- 
ceiver. The gt/é passes from the rich 
to the poor, from the high to the low, 
and creates an obligation; the present 
passes either between equals, or from 
the inferior to the superior. Whatever 
we receive from God, through . the 
bounty of his Providence, we entitle a 
gift; whatever we receive from our 
friends, or whatever princes receive 
from their subjects, are entitled presents. 
We are told by all travellers that it is 
a custom in the east, never to approach 
a great man without a present; the 
value of a gift is often heightened by 
being given opportunely. The value of 
a present often depends upon the value 
we have for the giver; the smallest 
present from an esteemed friend is of 
more worth in our eyes than the costliest 
presents that monarchs receive. 


The gifts of heav’n my following song pursues. 
Aerial honey and ambrosial dews. Drypen. 


Have what you ask, your presents I receive ; 
Land, where and when you please, with ample leave. 
Dryden. 
The gift is private, and benefits the 
individual; the donation is public, and 
serves some general purpose: what is 
given to relieve the necessities of any 
poor person is a gift; what is given to 
support an institution is a donation. 
The clergy are indebted to their patrons 
for the livings which are in their gift - 
it has been the.custom of the pious and 
charitable, in all ages, to make dona- 
trons: for the support of alms-houses, 
hospitals, infrmaries, and such institu- 
tions as serve to diminish the sum of 
human misery. 
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And she shall have then, if again she sues, 
Since you the giver and the gift refuse. DeYrpen. 


Estates held by feudal tenure, being annually gra- 
tnitons donativas, were at that time denominated 
beneficia. BLACKSTONE 


GIFT, ENDOWMENT, TALENT. 


GIFT, v. Gift. ENDOWMENT 
signifies the thing with which one is 
endowed. TALENT, v. Ability. 

Gift and endowment both refer to the 
act of giving and endowing, and of 
course include the idea of something 
given, and something received: the 
word talent conveys no such collateral 
idea. When we speak of a gift, we 
refer in our minds to a giver ; when we 
speak of an endowment, we refer in our 
minds to the receiver: when we speak ° 
of a talent we only think of its intrinsic 
quality. A gift is either supernatural 
or natural; an endowment is only na- 
tural. The primitive Christians re- 
ceived various gifts through the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, as the aye of 
tongues, the gt/t of healing, &c. There 
are some men who have a peculiar g1/t 
of utterance; beauty of person, and 
corporeal agility, are endowments with 
which some are peculiarly invested. 

But Heaven its gifts not all at once bestows, 


These years with wisdom crowns, with action those. 
Povx. 


rfection that he 
e has all the en- 
Appizon. ; 


A brute arrives at a point of 
can never pass; in a few years 
dowments he is capable of. 

The word gt/# excludes the idea of 
any thing acquired by exertion; it is 
that which is communicated to us alto- 
gether independently of ourselves, and 
enables us to arrive at that perfection 
in any art, which could not be attained 
any other way. Speech is denominated 
ageneral gift, inasmuch as it is given 
to the whole human race, in distinction 
from the brutes; but the g¢/t of elo- 
quence is a peculiar gift granted toa 
few individuals, in distinction from 
others, and one which may be exerted 
for the benefit of mankind. Lndow- 
ments, though inherent in us, are not’ 
independent of our exertions; they are 
qualities which admit of improvement 
by being used; they are, in fact, the 
gifis of nature, which serve to a'orn 
and elevate the possessor, wheu em- 
ployed for a good purpose. Talents are 
either natural or acquired, or in some 
measure of a setae nature ving. re 
note powers without specifying the 
qoutes Gam which they proceed ; a man 

cr 
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may have a talent for music, for draw- 
ing, for mimickry, and the like; but 
this talent may be the fruit of practice 
and experience, as much as of nature. 
It is clear from the above that an en- 
dowment is a gift, but a grt is not 
always an endowment; and that a 
talené may also be either a geft or an 
endowment, but that it is frequently 
distinct from both. The terms gift 
und falent are applicable to corporeal 
as well as spiritual actions ; endowment 
to corporeal or mental qualities. To 
write a superior hand is a gi/t, inas- 
muchas it is supposed to be unattain- 
able by any force of application and 
instruction; it is a ¢a/ent, inasmuch as 
it is a power or property worth our pos- 
session, but it is never an endowment. 
On the other hand, courage, discern- 
ment, a strong imagination, and the 
like, are both gifts and endowments ; 
and when the intellectual endowment 
displays itself in any creative form, as 
in the case of poetry, music, or any 
art, so as to produce that which is valued 
and esteemed, it becomes a éaleni to 
the possessor. 

Although he had the gift of seeing through a ques- 


tion at a giance, yet he never suffered his discern- 


ment to anticipate another's explanation. 
CumBERLANN 


He was ofa noble nature and generous disposi- 
tion, and of such other endowments as made him very 
capable of being a great favourite to a great king. 

CLARENDON, 


Mr. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgement, whereby he endea- 
vours to show the reason why they are not always 
the éalenis of the same person. ADDISON. 
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: TO GIVE, GRANT, BESTOW. 


GIVE, in Saxon gifan, German 
geben, &c. is derived by Adelung from 
the old word gaffthe hollow of the hand. 
GRANT at BESTOW, ». To allow. 

The idea of communicating to an- 
other what is our own, or in our power, 
is common to these terms; this is the 
whole signification of give; but grant 
and Gestow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To grant is to give at 
one’s pleasure ; to bestow is to give from 
a certain degree of necessity. Giving 
is confined to no object; whatever pro- 
perty we transfer into the hands of an- 
other, that we give; we give money, 
clothes, food, or whatever is transfer- 
able: granting is confined to such ob- 
jects as afford pleasure or convenience ; 
they. may consist of transferable pro- 
perty or not: bestowing is applied to 
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such objects only as are necessary to 
supply wants, which always consist of 
that which is transferable. We give 
what is liked or not liked, asked for or 
unasked for: we gran’ that only which 
is wished for and requested. One may 
give poison or medicine; one 1aay give 
to a beggar, or to a friend; one grants 
a sum of money by way of loan: we give 
what is wanted or not wanted; we Je- 
stow that only whichis expressly wanted : 
we give with an idea of a return or 
otherwise: we grané voluntarily, with- 
out any prospect of a return: we give 
for a permanency or otherwise: we de- 
stow only in particular cases which re- 
quire immediate notice. 

Milton afterwards gives us a description of the 


morning, which is wonderfully suitable to a divine 
poem. Appison, 


But there is yet a liberty, unseen 

By poets, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, vor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away. ‘Cowper. 


Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high and rears the abject mind, 
Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds and dué restrictions knows. 
Pxror, 
To give has no respect to the circum- 
stances of the.action or the agent; it is 
applicable to persons of all conditions : 
to grant bespeaks aot only the will, but 
the power and influence of the grantor : 
to bestow bespeaks the necessitous con- 
dition of the receiver, Children may 
give to their parents and parents to 
their children, kings to their subjects or 
subjects to their kings; but monarchs 
only grant to their subjects, or parents 
to their children ; and superiors in ge- 
neral bestow upon their dependents that 
which they cannot provide for them 
selves. 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 


Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek 
And made hell grant what love did seek, MuiTon. 


In an extended application of the 
terms to moral objects or circumstances, 
they strictly adhere to the same line of 
distinction. We gtve our consent; we 
give our promise; we gtve our word ; 
we give credit; we give in all tases 
that which may be simply transferred 
from one to another. Liberties, rights, 
privileges, favours, indulgences, per- 
missions, and all things are granted, 
which are in the hands only of a few, 
but are acceptable to many. Blessings, 
care, concern, and the like, are bestowed 
upon those who are dependent upon 
others for whatever they have | 
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Happy -wheu both to the same centre move, 
When kings gtve liberty, and subjects love. 
. Dewnax. 


The gods will grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees they want. 
. : Drypew. 
Give and bestow are likewise said of 
things as well as of persons; grant is 
said only of persons. G#ve is here 
equally general and indefinite ; bestow 
conveys the idea of gévtng under cir- 
cumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One gives a preference to a particular 
situation; one gtves a thought to a 
subject that is proposed; one gtves 
time and labour to any matter that 
engages one’s attention: but one Jde- 
stows pains on that which demands 
particular attention; one Jdestows a 
moment's thought on one particular 
subject, out of the number which en- 
gage attention. 
He frankly offered to join them in his Majesty’s 


service, and so gave some countenance to the re- 


roach that was first most injuriously cast upon 
im. CLARENDON, 


After having thus trented at large of Paradise 
Lost, I could not think it sufficieut to have cele- 
brated this poem, in the whole, without descending 
to particulars: I have therefore bestuwed a paper ou 
each book, AppIsoN. 


TO GIVE, AFFORD. 


GIVE (v. To give, grant) and AF- 
FORD (wv. To afford) are allied to 
each other in the sense of sending forth : 
but the former denotes an unqualified 
and unconditional action, as in the pre- 
ceding article; the latter bears a rela- 
tion to the circumstances of the agent. 
A person is said to g7ve money without 
any regard to the state of his finances : 
he is said to afford what he gives, when 
one wishes to define his pecuntary con- 
dition. The same idea runs’ through 
the application of these terms to all 
other cases, in which inanimate things 
are made the agents. When we saya 
thing geves satisfaction, we simply de- 
signate the action; when we say it 
affords pleasure, we refer to the nature 
and properties of the thing thus speci- 
fied, that is to say, its capacity to give 
satisfaction ; the former is employed 
only to declare the fact, the latter to 
characterize the object. Hence, in cer- 
tain cases, we should say, this or that 
pesture of the body gives ease to a sick 
person; but, as a moral sentiment, we 
should say, nothing affords such ease to 
the mind as a clear conscience. Upon 
tne same grounds the use of these terms 
Is justified in the following cases; to 
Give rise; to give birth; or gtve occa- 
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sion: to afford an opportunity; to a/- 
ford a plea or a pretext; to afford 
ground, and the like. 

Are these our great pursuits? Is this to live? 


These all the hopes this much-lov'd world can give? 
; JENYNs. 


Our paper manufacture takes into use several 
mean materials, which could be put to no other use, 
and affords work for several hands in the collection 
of them, which are incapable of avy other employ- 
ment. ADDISON. 


TO GIVE, PRESENT, OFFER, 
EXHIBIT. 


THESE terms have a common signifi- 
cation, inasmuch as they designate the 
manual act of transferring something 
from one’s self to another. The first is 
here as elsewhere (v. To give, grant) 
the most indefinite and extensive in its 
meaning; it denotes the complete act: 
the two latter refer rather to the pre- 
liminaries of GIVING, than to the act 
itself. -What is given is actually trans- 
ferred : what is PRESENTED, that is, 
made a present to any one; or OF. 
FERED, that is, brought in his way, is 
put in the way of being transferred : we 
present in giving, and offer in order ta 
give; but we may gzve without pre- 
senting or offering ; and on the other 
hand, we may present or offer without 
giving, if the thing presented or offered 


be not received. - 
To give is the familiar term which 


designates the ordinary transfer of pro- 
perty: to present is a term of respect ; 
it includes in it the formality and cere- 
mony of setting before another that 
which we wish to give: to offer is an 
act of humility or solemnity ; it bespeaks 
the movement of the heart, which im- 
pels to the making a transfer or g7/t. 
We give to our domestics; we present 
to princes ; we offer to God: we give to 
a person what we wish to be received ; 
we present to a person what we think 
agreeable; we offer what we think ac- 
ceptable: what is given is supposed to 
be ours; what we offer is supposed to 
be at our command; what we present 
need not be either our own or at our 
command: we give a person not only 
our external property, but our esteem, 
our confidence, our company, and the 
like; an ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials at court; a subject offers his 
services to his king. 

Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 


Which with his dying breath Damamtas gave. 
Dryprg, 


I¢ fell out at the same time, that a very fine colt, 
which promised great strength and speed, was pre- 
Qr2 
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sented to Octavius: Virgil assured them that he 
would prove a jade: upon trial, it was found as he 
had said. Wares. 


Alexis will thy homely gifts disdain ; 
Nor, should'st thou offer all thy little store, 
Will rich Iolas yield, but offer more, Dnrypkn. 
They bear the same relation to each 
other when applied to words or actions, 
instead of property : we speak of giving 
@ person an assurance, or a contradic- 
tion; of presenting an address, and 
offering an apology : of giving a recep- 
tion, presenting a figure, or offering an 
insult. They may likewise be extended 
in their application, not only to personal 
and individual actions, but also to such 
as respect the public at large: we give 
a description in writing, as well as by 
word of mouth; one presents the public 
with the fruit of one’s labours ; we offer 
remarks on such things as attract 
Notice, and call for animadversion. 
Sacred interpreter of human thought 
How few respect or use thee as they ought, 


But all shall yive account of every wrong’ 
Who dare dishonvuur or defile the tongue. Cowper. 


He carefully retained the secret, and did not 
cuinmunicate to avy person living, that he received 
any letter from the king, till the very minute he 
presented it to the House of Commons, CLaRENpon. 


Socrates deterred Alcibiades from the prayers and 
sacrifices which he was going to offer. ADDISON, 

These terms may also be employed to 
designate the actions of unconscious 
agents, by which they are characterized : 
in this sense they come very near tu the 
word EXHIBIT, which, from exhidbeo, 
signifies to hold or put forth. Here the 
word give is equally indefinite and 
general, denoting simply to send from 
one’s self, and applies mostly to what 
proceeds from another, by a natural 
cause : thus, a thing is said to give pain, 
or to give pleasure. Things are said to 
present or offer : thus, a town is said tu 
present a fine view, or an idea presents 
itself tothe mind ; an opportunity offers, 
that is, offers itself to uur notice. To 
exhibit is properly applied in this sense 
of setting forth to view; but expresses, 
likewise, the idea of attracting notice 
also: that which is exhtbited is more 
striking than what is presented or 
offered; thus a poem is said to exhibit 
marks of genius. 


The apprebension of the good 


Giees but the greater feeling to the worse. 
SHAESPFARE, 


Its pearl the noek prescats, its gold the miue. 


JENYNS. - 


True gennine dulness mov’d his pity, 
_ Unless it affer'd to be witty. Swirr. 
The reeollection of the past beeomes dreadfal to a 
ESilty man. lt exhibits to hiro & fife thrown away 
OG vanities and follies, Bear. 


GIVE UP. 


TO GIVE UP, DELIVER, SURRENDER, 
YIELD, CEDE, CONCEDE. 


Wes GIVE UP (v. To give, grant) 

that which we wish to retain; we DE- 
LIVER that which we wish not to 
retain. Deliver does not include the 
idea of a transfer; but give up implies 
both the giving from, and the giving 
to: we gtve up our house to the accom- 
modation of our friends; we deliver 
property into the hands of the owner. 
To gtve up is a colloquial substitute for 
either SURRENDER or YIELD, as 
it designates no circumstance of the 
action ; it may be employed in familiar 
discourse, in almost every case, for the 
other terms. where the action is com- 
pulsory, we may either say an oflicer 
gives up or surrenders his sword; 
when the action is discretionary, we 
may either say he gives up, or ytelds a 
point of discussion: give up has, how- 
ever, an extensiveness of application, 
which gives it an office distinct from 
either surrender or yield. When we 
speak of familiar and personal subjects, 
give upis more suitable than surrender, 
which 1s confined to matters of public 
interest or great moment: a man gives 
up his place, ‘his right, his claim, and 
the like; he surrenders a fortress, a 
vessel, or his property to his creditors. 
When give up is compared with yield, 
they both respect personal matters ; 
but the former expresses a much stronger 
action than the latter: a man gives up 
his whole judgment to another; he 
yzelds to the opinion of another in par- 
ticular cases: he gives himself up to 
sensual indulgences; he yields to the 
force of temptation. 
_ CEDE, from the Latin cedo to give, 
is properly to surrender by virtue of a 
treaty > we may surrender a town as an 
act of necessity; but the cesston of a 
country is purely a political transae- 
tion: thus, generals frequently sur- 
render such towns as they are nut able 
to defend; and governments cede such 
countries as they find it not convenient 
to retain. To CONCEDE, which is 
but a variation of cede, is a mode of 
ytelding which may be either an act uf 
discretion or courtesy; as when a go- 
vernment concedes to the demands of 
the people certain privileges, or when 
an individual cencedes any point in dis 
pute for the sake of peace. | 


The peaceable man will give xp his favourite 
schemes: he will yield to an opponent rather thas 
trcaumne the cause of violent embiolknents, Bian 


GIVE UP. 


1% my exprrience, Adam, freely taste, 
And fear of death deliver to the winds. 


The young, half-seduced by persuasion, and half- 
compelled by ridicule, surrender their convictions, 
sid consent to live as they sec others around them 
living. Bua, 


Mi.tow. 


As to the magic power which the devil imparts for 
these cuncessiuns of his vutaries, theologians have 
different opinions. CumsBeRLAND 


TO GIVE UP, ABANDON, RESIGN, 
FOREGO. 


TueEse terms differ from the pre- 
ceding (v. To give up), inasmuch as 
they designate actions entirely free from 
foreign influence. A manGIVEs UP, 
ABANDONS (wv. To Abandon), and 
RESIGNS (v. To abandon), from the 
dictates of his own mind, independently 
of all control from others. To gtre up 
and abandon both denote a_pusitive 
decision of the mind; but the foriner 
may be the act of the understanding or 
the will, the latter is more commonly 
the act of the will and the passions: to 
give up is applied to familiar ca-es ; 
abandon to matters of importance: one 
gives up an idea, an intention, a plan, 
aud the like; one abundons a project, a 
scheme, a measure of government. 

Upon his friend telling him he wondered he gave 
“p the question, when be had visibly the better of 
the dispute; I am never ashamed, says he, tu be 


confuted by one who is master of filty legions. 
ADDISON, 


The 
old-fashioned fortress of prerogative. 
To give up and resign are applied 
either to outward actions, or merely to 
inward movements: but the former is 
active, and determinately fixes the con- 
duct; the latter seems to be rather pas- 
sive, it is the leaning of the mind to the 
eircumstances: a man gtves up his 
situation by a positive act of his choice ; 
he resigns his otlice when he feels it 
i.convenient to hold it: so, likewise, we 
give up expectations, and resign hopes. 
n this sense, FOREGO, which signi- 
fies to let go, is comparable with resign, 
inasmuch as it expresses a passive ac- 
tion ; but we resign that which we have, 
and we forego that which we might 
have: thus, we resign the claims which 
we have already made; we forego the 
claims which we might make: the for- 
mer may be a matter of prudence; the 
latter is always an act of virtue and for- 
Jearance, | 
He declares himself to be now satisfied to the 


outrary, in which he hus given up the cause. 
Davnen. 


have totally abundoned the shattered and 
BuRKE, 
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The praise of artful numbers I resign, 
Aud hang my pipe upon the sacred pine. Darien 


Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares furego ; 
. All earth-born cares are wrong. 

When applied to the state of a per- 
son's mind, or the actions flowing from 
that state, to give up is used either in a 
good, bad, or indifferent sense : abandon 
always in a bad sense; resign always 
in a good sense: a man may give him- 
self up, either to studious pursuits, to 
idle vagaries, or vicious indulgences ; 
he abandons himself to gross vices; he 
resigns liimself to the will of Providence, 
or to the circumstances of his condition : 
a man is said to be gtven up to his lusts 
who is without any principle to control 
him in their gratification ; he is said to 
be abandoned, when his outrageous 
conduct bespeaks an entire insen- 
sibility to everv honest principle; he 
is said to be resigned when he discovers 
composure and tranquillity in the hour 
of affliction; so one is said to resign a 
thing to another when one is contented 
with what one has. 


Go.psurrl 


The mind, I say, might give itself up to that hap- 
piness which is at hand, considering that it is so 
very near, aud that it would last so very long. But 
whet words are sufficient to express that folly and 
want of consideration which in such a case makes 
a wrong choice, ADDISON, 


Her pivions ruffle, and low drooping sgarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade, 
Where, all abandoned tu despair, she sings 


Her sorrows thru’ the night, THOMSON. 


High from the summit of a craggy cliff 

Hung o’er the deep, suchas amazing frowns 

On utmost Kilda’s shore, whose lonely race 

Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds. Taomsow 


PLEASED, JOYFUL, CHEER- 
FUL. 


GLAD is obviously a variation of glee 
and glow (v. Fire). PLEASED, from 
to please, marks the state of being 
pleased. JOYFUL bespeaks its own 
inganing either as full of joy or produc- 
tive of great joy. CHEERF Le 
Cheerful. 

Glad denotes either a partial state, or 
a permanent and habitual sentiment: in 
the former sense it is most nearly allied 
to pleased ; in the latter sense to soy/ud 
and merry. Glad and pleased are both 
applied to the ordinary occurrences of 
the day; but the former denotes rather 
a lively and momentary sentiment, the 
latter a gentle but rather more lasting 
feeling : we are glad to see a friend who 
has been long absent; we are glad to 
have good intelligence from our friends 
and rejatives ; we are glad to yet rid of 


GLA D, 
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a troublesome companion: we are 
vieased to have the approbation of those 
we esteem: we are pleased to hear our 
friends well spoken of; we are pleased 
with the company of an intelligent and 
communicative person. 

O sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose, 


My glory, my perfection! glad I see 


Thy face, and morn return’d. MiLrTon, 


The soul has many different faculties, or, in other 
words, many different ways of acting, and ean be 
intensely pleased or made happy by all these dif. 
ferent facuities or ways of acting. ADDISON. 


Glad, joyful, and cheerful, all ex- 
press more or less lively sentiments ; 
but glad is less vivid than joyfu/, and 
more sothan cheerful. Gladness seems 
to arise as much from physical as men- 
tal causes; wine-is said to make the 
heart glad: joy has its source in the 
mind, as it is influenced by external cir- 
cumstances; instances. of good fortune, 
either for ourselves, our friends, or our 
country. excite joy: cheerfulness is an 
even tenor of the mind, which it may 
preserve of itself independently of all 
external circumstances; religious con- 
templation produces habitual cheerful- 
ness. Glad is seldom employed as an 
epithet to qualify things, except in the 
scriptural or solemn style, as, glad 
tidings of great joy: joyful is seldomer 
used to qualify persons than things; 
hence we speak of joyfud news, a joyful 
occurrence, joyful faces, joyful sounds, 
and the like: cheerful is employed 
either to designate the state of the mind 
or the property of the thing; we either 
speak of a cheerful disposition, a cheer- 
jul person, a cheerful society, or a cheer- 
jul face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful 
aspect, and the like. 


Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise. 


Thus joyfel Troy maintain’d the watch of night, 
While fear, pale comrade of inglorious Aight, 

And heaven-bred horror, on the Grecian part, 

Sat on each face, and sadden’d every heart. Porz. 


THOMSON, 


No sun e’er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No cheerful yales refresh the lazy air, 


When used to qualify one’s actions, 
they all bespeak the temper of the mind : 
gladly denotes a high degree of willing- 
ness as opposed to aversion: one who 
is suffering under excruciating pains 
gladly submits to anything which pro- 
mises relief: joyfully denotes unquati- 
fied pleasure, unmixed with any alloy or 
Aatersale sepera gabe oe e 

ristianity : oes through al 
the hl Cea which entitle 


Pore. 


GLARING. 


him to all its privileges, spiritual and 
temporal: cheerfully denotes the ab- 
sence of unwillingness, it is opposed to 
reluctantly ; the zealous Christian cheer- 
Jully submits to every hardship to which 
he is exposed in the course of his reli- 
gious profession. 


For his particular I'll receive him gladly, 
Bat not one follower. Suaxsreaue. 


Never did men more joyfully obey, 
ad the 


Or sooner understa sign to fly. Duyven, 


Doctrine is that which must prepare men for dis- 
cipline,and men never go sv cheerfully as when they 
see where they go. Suuts. 


TO GLANCE AT, ALLUDE TO. 


GLANCE, probably from the Ger- 
man glanzen to shine, signifies to make 
appear to the eye. ALLUDE, »v. To 
allude. 

These terms are nearly allied in the 
sense of indirectly referring to any ob- 
ject, either in written or verbal dis- 
course: but glance expresses a cursory 
and latent action; addude, simply an 
indirect but undisguised action: ill- 
natured satirists are perpetually glanc- 
ing at the follies and infirmities of indi- 
viduals ; the Scriptures are full of adlu- 
stons to the manners and customs of 
the Easterns: he who attempts to write 
an epitome of universal history must 
take but a hasty glance at the most im- 
portant events. 

Entering upon his discourse, Socrates says, he 
does n.t believe any the most comic genius can 
censure him for talking upon such asubject (the im- 
mortality of the soul) at such a time (that of death). 
This passage, I think, evidently glances upon 
Aristophanes, who writ a comedy on purpose to 


ridicule the discourses of that divine philosopher. 
ApDISON. 


The author, in the whole course of his poem, has 
infinite adlusiuns to places of Scripture. ADD.SON, 


GLARING, BAREFACED. 
GLARING is here used in the figu- 


rative sense, drawn from its natural 
signification of broad light, which strikes 
werfully upon the senses. BARE- 
ACED signifies literally having a dare 
or uncovered face, which denotes the 
absence of all disguise or all shame. ~ 
Glaring designates the thing; dare- 
faced characterizes the person: a giar- 
ing falsehood is that which strikes the 
observer in an instant to be falsehood ; 
a barefaced lie or falsehood betrays tne 
effrontery of him who utters it. A 
glaring absurdity will be seen instantly 
without the aid of reflection; a bare- 


GLIMPSE. 


faced piece of impudence characterizes 
the agent as more than ordinarily lost 
to all sense of decorum. 


The glaring side is that of enmity. Burke. 


The animosities increased, and the parties ap- 
peared barefaced against each other. CLARENDON. 


GLEAM, GLIMMER, RAY, BEAM. 


GLEAM is in Saxon gleomen, Ger- 
man glimmen, &. GLIMMER isa 
- varlation of the same. RAY is con- 
nected with the word row. BEAM 
comes from the German baum a tree. 

Certain portions of light are desig- 
nated by all these terms, but gleam 
and glimmer are indefinite; ray and 
beam are definite. A gleam is properly 
the commencement of light, or that 
portion of opening light which inter- 
rupts the darkness: a glimmer is an un- 
steady gleam: ray and beam are por- 
tions of light which emanate from some 
luminous body; the former from all 
luminous bodies in general, the latter 
more particularly from the sun: the 
former. is, as its derivation denotes, a 
row of light issuing in a greater or less 
degree from any body; the latter is a 
pre row of light, like a pole issuing 
rom a body. There may bea gleam of 
light visible on the wall of a dark room, 
or a glimmer if it be moveable; there 
may be rays of light visible at night on 
the back of a glow-worm, or rays of 
light may break through the shutters of 
a closed room ; the sun in the height of 
its splendour sends forth its beams. 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 


And from his eye-balls flash’d the living flame. 
Pops. 


The glimmering light which shot into the chaos 
from the utmost verge of the creation, is, wonderfully 
beautiful and poetic. ADDISON. 


. A sudden ray shot beaming o'er the plain, 
And show’d the shores, the navy, and the ear 
OPE. 


The stars shine smarter; and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow’d beams, her horns, DrypeEn. 


GLIMPSE, GLANCE. 


A GLIMPSE is the action of the 
object appearing to the eye ; aGLANCE 
is the action of the eye seeking the ob- 
ject: one catches a gitmpse of an ob- 
ject; one casts a glance at an vbject: 
the latter therefore is properly the 
means for obtaining the former, which 
is the end: we get a glimpse by means 
ofa glance. The glimpse is the hasty, 
_imperfect, and sudden view which we 
get of an object; the géance is the hasty 


GLOOM. 


and imperfect view which we take of an 
object: the former may depend upon a 
variety of circumstances ; the latter de- 
pends upon the will of the agent. We 
can seldom do more than get a giimpse 
of objects in a carriage that is going 
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with rapidity: when we do not wish to 
be observed to look we take but a 
glance of an object. 


Of the state with which practice has not acquaint- 


ed us, we snatch a glimpse, we discern a point, and 


regulate the rest by passion and by fancy. _—/ 
. JouNSON. 


Here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange! in all enjoyments else 
Superior, unmov’d; here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s pow'rful glance. 
Minton 


GLOBE, BALL. 


GLOBE, in Latin globus, comes pro- 
bably from the Greek ynAo¢og, a hillock 
ofearth. BALL, in Teutonic dail, is 
doubtless connected with the words 
bowl, bow, bend, and the like, signifying 
that which is turned or rounded. 

Globe is to ball as the species to the 
genus ; a globe is a ball, but every ball 
is not a globe. The globe does not in 
its strict sense require to be of an equal 
rotundity in all its parts; it is properly 
an irregularly round body : a dad/ on the 
other hand is generally any round body, 
but particularly one that is entirely re- 
gularly round ; the earth itself is there- 
fore properly denominated a globe from 
its unequal rotundity ; and for the same 
reason the mechanical body, which ‘is 
made to represent the earth, is also de- 
nominated a globe; but in the higher 
style of writing the earth is frequently 
denominated a dail, and in familiar 
discourse every solid body which as- 
sumes a circular form is entitled a dali. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that not onl 
the great globes of matter are thinly scattered 
through the universe, but the hardest bodies are so 
porous, that if all matter were compressed to perfect 


solidity, it might be contained in a cube of a few 
feet. JouNsoN. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball, 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 


And utter forth a glorious voice. Appisow 


GLOOM, HEAVINESS. 


GLOOM has its source internally, 
and is often independent of outward cir- 
cumstances; HEAVINESS is a weight: 
upon the spirits, produced by a forets 
cause: the former belongs to ‘the 
constitution; the latter is occasional. 
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People of a. melancholy habit have a 
particular gloom hang: over their minds 
which. pervades all their thoughts; 
these who suffer under severe disap- 
pointments for the present, and have 
gloomy pe ts fur the future, may he 
expected to be Aeavy at heart; we may 
sometimes dispel the gloom of the mind 
by the force of reflection, particularly 
by the force of religious contemplation : 
heaviness of spirits is itself a temporary 
thing, and may be succeeded by vivacity 
or lightness of mind when the pressure 
of the moment has subsided. 


If we consider the frequent reliefs we receive from 
laughter, and how often it breaks the glvum which 
is apt to depress the mind, one would take care not to 
grow too wise for so great a pleasure of life. 

ADDISON. 


Worldly pros 
who lately overflowed with cheerful spirits and nee 
hopes, begins to look back with Acaviness on the 
days of former years. Brarr, 


GLOOMY, SULLEN, 


SPLENETIC. 


Au. these terms denote a temper of 
mind the reverse of easy or happy: 
GLOOMY lies either in the general 
constitution or the particular frame of 
the mind ; SULLEN lies in the temper: 
a man of a gloomy disposition is an in- 
voluntary agent; it is his misfortune, 
and renders him in some measure 
pitiable: the sudlen man yields to his 
evil humours; sudlenness is his fault, 
and renders him offensive. The gloomy 
man distresses himself most; his pains 
are all his own: the sudlen man has a 
great share of discontent in his compo- 
sition; he charges his sufferings upon 
others, and makes them suffer in com- 
mon with himself. Aman may be ren- 
dered gioumy for atime by the influ- 
ence of particular circumstances; but 
sullenness creates pains for i-self when 
all external circumstances of a painful 
nature are wanting. 

Th’ unwilling heralds act their lord’s comman 
Pensive they walk along the barren sands: - 
Arriv‘d, the hero in his tent they fiud 

With glvomy aspect, on his arm reclin’d. Pors. 
At this they ceased; the stern debate expir’d ; 
The chiefs in sullen majesty retir'd. Porr. 

Sullenness and MOROSENESS are 
both the inherent properties of the tem- 
per; but the former ‘discovers itself in 
those who have to submit, and the latter 
in those who have to command : sudlen- 
ness therefore betrays itself mostly in 
— early life ; moroseness is the peculiar cha- 

racteristic ofage. The euler person has 
meny fancied hands dsbips to endure from 


MOROSE, 


rity flattens as life descends. He’ 


GLORY. 


the control of others ; the merose person 
causes others to endure many real hard- 
ships, by keeping them under too severe 
acontrol. Sudlennes¢ shows itself mostly 
by an unseemly raserve; moroseness. 
shows itself by the hardness of the 
speech, and the rougshness of the voice. 
Sullenness is altogether a sluggish prin- 
ciple, that leads more or less to inaction ; 
moroseness is a harsh feeling, that is 
not contented with exacting obedience 
unless it inflicts pain. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected by 
these and some other authorities that he becomes a 


convert to bis friend, and desires he would take him 


with him when he went to his next ball. Buwpeg.z. 


Moroseness is a defect of the temper ; 
but SPLEEN, from the Latin splen, is 
a defect in the heart: the one betrays 
itself in behaviour, the other more in 
conduct. A morose man is an unplea- 
sant companion; a splenefic man is a 
bad member of society: the former is 
ill-natured to those about him, the latter 
is ill-humoured with all the world. 
Moroseness vents itself in temporary ex- 
pressions, spleen indulges itself in per- 
petual bitterness of expression. | 

Whilst in that splenetic mood we amused our- 
selves in a sour critical speculation of which we our- 


selves were the objects, a few months effected a total 
ehanze in our variable mi Borax. 


GLORY, HONOR. 


GLORY is something dazzling and 
widely diffused. The Latin word gloria, 
anciently written glosia, is in all pro- 
bability connected with our words 
gloss, glaze, glitter, glow, and the north- 
ern words gleissen, glotzen, glanzen, 
gluhen, all which come from the He- 
brew gehel, a live coal. That the moral 
idea of glory is best represented by 
light is evident from the glory which is 
panies round the head of our Saviour. 

ONOR is something less splendid, 
but more solid, and probably comes from 
the Hebrew Aon wealth or substance. 

Glory impels to extraordinary efforts 
and to great undertakings. Hoxor in- 
duces to a discharge of one's duty. Ex- 
cellence in the attainment, and success 
in the exploit, bring glory; a faithful 
exercise of one’s talents reflects honor. 
Glory is connected with every thing 
which has a peculiar public interest ; 
honor is more properly obtained within 
a private circle. Glory is not confined 
to the nation or life of the individual by 
whom it. is sought; it spreads over ai. 
the earth, and descends to the lotest 


' posterity : honor is limited tq those who 
are connected with the subject of it, and 


eye-witnesses to his actions. Glory is 
attainable but by few, and may be an 
object of indifference to any one; honor 
is more or less within the reach of all, 
and must be disregarded by no one. A 
general at the head of an army goes in 
pursuit of glory; the humble titizen 
who acts his part in society so as to ob- 
tain the approbation of his fellow 
citizens is in the road for honor. A 
nation acquires glory by the splendour 
of its victories, and its superiority in 
arts as well as arms ; it obtains honor by 
its strict adherence to equity and good 
faith in all its dealings with other na- 
tions, 

Hence is our love of fame; a love so strong, 

We think no dangers great nor labours ISng, 


Ry which we hope our beings to extend, 
And to remotest times in glury to descend. JENYNs, 


As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine 
souree , we generally find in titles an inti- 
mation of some particular merit which should re- 
commend men to the high stations which they 
possess. ADDISON. 

Glory is a sentiment, selfish in its 
nature, but salutary or pernicious in its 
effect, according as it is directed ; honor 
is a principle disinterested in its nature, 
and beneticial in its operations. A 
thirst for glory is seldom indulged but 
at the expense of others, as it is not at- 
tainable in the plain path of duty ; there 
are but few opportunities of acquiring 
it by elevated acts of goodness, and still 
fewer who have the virtue to embrace 
the opportunities that offer: a love of 
honor can never be indulged but to the 
advantage of others ; ‘it is restricted by 
fixed laws; it requires a sacrifice of every 
selfish consideration, and a due regard 
to the rights of others; it is associated 
with nothing but virtue. 


If glory cannot move a mind so mean, 

Nor future praise from fading pleasures wean, 

Yet why should he defraud his son of fame, 

And grudge the Romans their immortal a ? 
RYDEN. 


The senee of honvur is of so fine and delicate a 
nature that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are naturally noble, or in such as have been culti- 


vated by great examples or refined education. 
. | GUARDIAN. 


TO GLORY, BOAST, VAUNT. 


To GLORY is to hold as one’s glory 
_(v..Glory).. To BOAST is to set fort 
to one’s advantage. To VAUNT, from 
the French avant before, is to set one's 
self up before others. The two first 
terms denote the value which the indi- 

vidual sets upon that which belongs to 


‘sence of another’s imperfections. 


himself, the last term may be employed 
in respect to others. ey ns aes tea 
To glory is more particularly the act. 
of the mind, the indulgence of the in- 
ternal sentiment: to boast denotes rather 
the expression of the sentiment. To 
glory is applied only to matters of mo- 
ment; boast is rather suitable te trifling 
points: the former is seldom used in a 
bad sense, the latter still seldomer in 
a good one. A Christian martyr glories 
in the cross of Christ ; a soldier boasts 
of his courage, and his feats in battle. 
To vaunt is properly to proclaim praises 
aloud, and is taken either in an indif- 
ferent or bad sense. z 
All the laymen who have exerted a more than ore 
dinary genius in their Soe and were the glory of 


their times, were men whose hopes were filled with 
immortality. AppDIsoN, 


Ifa man looks upon himself in an abstracted light, 
he has not much to bvast of; butif he considers him- 
self with regard to others, he may find occasion of 
glorying, if not in his own virtues, at least in the ab- 
ADDISON, 


Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets’ verse so much doth vauat, 
And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll’d, 
So many furies and sharp hits did haunt. Srznsxr. 


TO GLOSS, VARNISH, PALLIATE. 


GLOSS and VARNISH are figu- 
rative terms, which borrow their signifi- 
cation from the act of rendering the 
outer surface of any physical object 
shining. To gloss, which is connected 
with to glaze, is to give a gloss or bright- 
ness to any thing by means of friction, 
as in the case of japan or mahogany : to 
varnish is to give an artificial gloss, by 
means of applying a foreign substance. 
Hence, in the figurative use of the terms, 
to gloss is to put the best face upon any 
thing by various artifices; but to var- 
nish is to do the same thing by means 
of direct falsehood; to PALLIATE, 
which likewise signifies to give the best 
possible outside to a‘thing (v. To ex- 
tenuate), requires still less artifice than 
either. One glosses over that which is 
bad, by giving it a soft name; as when 
a man’s vices are glossed over with the 
name of indiscretion, or a man’s mistress 
is termed his friend: one varnishes a 
bad character by ascribing good motives 
to his bad actions, by withholding many 
facts that are to his discredit, and fa- 
bricating other circumstances in his 
favour; an unvurnished tale contains 
nothing but the simple truth; the var- 


- nished tale, on the other hand, contains 


a great mixture of falsehood: to palleate 
is to diminish the magnitude of an 
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offence, by making an excuse in favour 

of the offender ; as when an act of theftis 

palliated by considering the starving 

condition of the thef. — 
lf a jealous man once finds a false gions ent upon 


any single action, he quickly suspects all the rest. 
Approx. 


The waiting tears stood ready for command, 
And now they flow to varnish the false tale. Rowe. 


A man’s bodily defects should give him occasion 
to exert a noble spirit, and to palliate those imper- 
‘f-etione which are not in his power, by those perlec- 
tions which are. Appison. 


' GODLIKE, DIVINE, HEAVENLY. 


- GODLIKE bespeaks its own mean- 
ing, as like God, or after the manner 
of God. DIVINE, in Latin divinus 
from divus or Deus, signifies apper- 
taining to God. HEAVENLY, or 
HEAVENLIKE, signifies like or ap- 
pertaining to heaven. 

Goditke is a more expressive, but less 
common term than divine: the former 
is used only as an epithet of peculiar 
praise for an individual; divine is 
generally employed for that which 
appertains to a superior being, in dis- 
tinction from that which is human, 
Benevolence is a goditke property: the 
Divine image is stamped on the features 
of man, whence the face is called by 
Milton ‘‘ the human face divine.” As 
divine is opposed to human, so is hea- 
venly to earthly : the term Divine Being 
distinguishes the Creator from all other 
beings; but a heavenly being denotes 
the angels or inhabitants of heaven, in 
aistinction from earthly beings or the 
inhabitants of earth. A divine influ- 
ence is to be sought for only by prayer 
to the Giver of all good things; but a 
heavenly temper may be acquired by a 
steady contemplation of heavenly things, 
and an abstraction from those which 
are earthly: the Devine will is the 
foundation of all moral law and obliga- 
tion; heavenly joys are the fruit of all 
our labours in this earthly course. These 
terms are applied to other objects with 
similar distinction. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking. before and after, gave us not 


That capability and godlike reason, 
To rust in us unas’d. 


Of all that see or read thy comedies, 

Whoever in those glasses looks may find 

The spots return’d, or graces of his mind ; 

And by the help of so divine an art, 

At leisure view and dress his nobler part, Wa.LirR. 


Reason, alas! It does not know iteelf; 
ould with ‘his short-lin’d 


SHAKSPEARE, 


‘But man, vain man! w 


plummet — os 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. ; 
e . a 4 “ _ Derprx. 


GOLD. 
GODLY, RIGHTEOUS. 


GODLY isa contraction of godithe 
(v. Godhke). RIGHTEOUS signifies 
conformable to righ? or truth, 

These epithets are both used in a 
spiritual sense, and cannot, without an 
indecorous affectation of religion, be 
introduced into any other discourse than 
that which is pruperly spiritual. God- 
linéss, in the strict sense, is that outward 
deportment which characterizes a hea- 
venly temper; prayer, reading of the 
Scriptures, public worship, and every 
religious act, enters into the signification 
of godliness, which at the same time 
supposes.a temper of mind, not only to 
delight in, but to profit by such exer- 
cises : righteousness, on the other hand, 
comprehends Christian morality; in 
distinction from that of the heathen or 
unbeliever ; artghteous man does right, 
not only because it is right, but because 
it is agreeable to the will of his Maker, 
and the example of his Redeemer 
righteousness is therefore to godliness 
as the effect to the cause. The godly 
man goes to the sanctuary, and by con- 
verse with his Maker assimilates all his 
affections to the character of that Being 
whom he worships ; when he leaves the 
sanctuary he proves the efficacy of his 
godliness by his righteous converse with 
his fellow creatures. It is easy how- 
ever for men to mistake the means for 
the end, and to rest content with godli- 
ness without righteousness, as too many 
are apt to do who seem to make their 
whole duty to consist in an attention to 
religious observances, and in the indul- 
gence of extravagant feelings. 

It hath been the great design of the devil aud his 
instruments in all ages to undermine religion, by 
making an unhappy separation and divorce between 
godliness and morality. But let us not deceive our- 
selves; this was always religion, and the condition of 
our acceptance with Gud, to endeavour to be like 


God iu purity and holiness, in justice and righteous- 
ness. TILLOTSON, 


GOLD, GOLDEN. 


Taesg terms are both employed as 
epithets, but GOLD is the substantive 
used in composition, and GOLDEN 
the adjective, in ordinary use. The 
former is strictly applied to the metal of 
which the thing is made, as a gold cup, 
or a gold coin; but the latter to what- 
ever appertains to gold, whether properly 
or figuratively : aa the golden lion, the 
golden crown, the golden age, or a 
golden harvest. | : 


GOOD 


GOOD, GOODNESS. 


GOOD, which under different forms 
runs through all the northern languages, 
and has a great affinity to the Greek 
aya8og, is supposed by Adelung to be 
derived from the Latin gaudeo, Greek 
yn9ayv, and Hebrew to rejoice. 

Good and GOODNESS are abstract 
terms, drawn from the same word; the 
former to denote the thing that is good, 
the latter the inherent good property of 
persons or things. All good comes 
from God, whose goodness towards his 
creatures is unbounded. “The good we 
do is determined by the tendency of the 
action; but our goodvess in doing it is 
determined by the motive of our actions. 
Good is of a two-fold nature, physical 
and moral, and is opposed" to evil; 
goodness is applicable either to the dis- 
position of moral agents or the qualities 
of inanimate objects; it is opposed to 
badness. By the order of Providence 
the most horrible convulsions are made 
to bring about good; the goodness or 
badness of any fruit depends upon its 
fitness to be enjoyed. 


Each form’d for all, promotes through private care 
The public goud, and justly takes its share. JEnyNs. 


The reigning error of his life was, that Savage 
mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and was 
.udeed not so much a good man as the friend of guud- 
ness. JOHNSON. 


GOOD, BENEFIT, ADVANTAGE. 


GOOD (wv. Good) is an abstract 
universal term, which in its unlimited 
sense comprehends every thing that can 
‘be conceived of, as suited in all its parts 
to the end proposed. In this sense 
BENEFIT and ADVANTAGE (v. 
Benefit and Advaniuge) are modifica- 
tions of good; but the term good has 
likewise a limited application, which 
brings it to a just point of comparison 
with the other terms here chosen: the 
common idea which allies these words 
to each other is that of good as it re- 
spects a particular object. Good is here 
employed indefinitely; benefit and ad- 
vaniage are specified by some collateral 
circumstances. Good is done without 
regard to the person who does it, or him 
to whom it is done; but benefit has 
always respect to the relative condition 
of the giver and receiver, who must be 
beth specified. Hence we say of a 
charitable man, that he does much 
good, or that he bestows denefits upon 
this or that individual. In like manner, 
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when speaking of particular communt- 
ties or society at large, we may say that 
it is for the good of society or for the 
good of mankind that every one submits 
to the sacrifice of some portion of his 
natural liberty ; but it is for the benefit 
of the poorer orders that the charitably 
disposed employ their money in charity. 

Good is limited to no mode or. 
manner, no condition of the person or 
the thing; it is applied indiscriminately : 
benefit is more particularly applicable to 
the external circumstances of a person, 
as to his health, his improvement, his 
pecuniary condition, and the like; it is 
also confined in its application to per- 
sons only: we may counsel another for 
his good, although we do not counsel 
him for his benefit; but we labour for 
the benefit of another when we set apart 
for him the fruits of our labour: exer- 
cise is always attended with some good 
to all persons; it is of particular de- 
nefit to those who are of a lethargic 
habit: an indiscreet zeal does more 
harm than good to the cause of religion ; 
a patient cannot expect to derive benefit 
from a medicine when he counteracts 
its effects. 


Our present goud the easy task is made, 
To earn superior bliss when this shall fade, JenYNs. 


Unless men were endowed by nature with some 
sense of duty or moral obligation, they could reap no 
benefit from revelation. B.ain. 

A benefit is a positive and direct good, 
an advantage is an adventitious and 
indirect good: the benefit serves to 
supply some want, to remove some evil, 
and afford some sort of relief: an ad- 
vantage serves to promote some ulterior 
object. An advaniage therefore will 
not be a benefit unless it be turned to a 
good use. Education may be a benefit 
to a person, if it enable him to procure a 
competence ; a polite education is of 
advantage to one who associates wit 
the great. | 

It was late before this country found out the 


benefits of inland navigation. 
History or INLAND NavIGATION. 


The true art of memory is the art of attention. 
No man will read with much advanxtaye who is not 
able at pleasure to evacuate his mind. JOHNSON 


GOODNATURE, GOODHUMOR. 


GOODNATURE and GOODHU- 
MOR both imply the disposition to 
please and be pleased ; but the former 
is habitual and permanent, the latter is 
temporary and partial: the former lies 
in the nature and frame of the mind, 
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the latter. in the state of the humors 
or spirits. A goodnatured man recom- 
mends himself at all times for his 
goodnature; a goodhumored man re- 
commends himself particularly as a 
companion: goodnature displays itself 
by a readiness in doing kind offices; 
goodhumor is confined mostly to the 
ease and cheerfulness of one’s outward 
deportment in social converse: good- 
nature is apt to be guilty of weak 
compliances: goodhumor is apt to be 
succeeded by fits of peevishness and 
depression. Goodnature is applicable 
only to the character of the individual ; 
goodhumor may be said of a whole com- 
pany: it is a mark of goodnature in a 
man not to disturb the goodhumor of the 
company he is in, by resenting the 
affront that is offered him by another. 

I concluded, however unaccountable the assertion 


might appeur at first sight, that goodraiure was an 
essential quality in a satirist. ADDISON. 


When Virgil said “ He that did not hate Bavius 
might love Mavius,” he was in periect goodhwmur. 
ADDISON, 


GOODS, FURNITURE, CHATTELS, 
MOVEABLES, EFFECTS. 

ALL these terms are applied to such 
things as belong to an individual: the 
first term is the most general, both in 
sense and application ; ail the rest are 


species. 
FURNITURE comprehends all 
household goods; wherefore in regard 
to an individual, supposing the house to 
contain all he has, the general is put for 
the specific term, as when one speaks 
of a person’s moving his GOODS for 
his furniture: but in the strict sense~ 
goods comprehends more than furniture, 
including not only that which is adapted 
for the domestic purposes of a family, 
but also every thing which is of value 
to a person: the chairs and tables are a 
part of furntiure; papers, books, and 
money, are included among his goods: 
it is obvious therefore that goods, even 
in its most limited sense, is of wider 
import than furntéure. 
Perel Naot ly pl orig tor map dla 
the public would please to take them in the gross, 


and that every budy would tarn wver what he does 
udt like. Prog. 


Considering that your houses, your place and fur- 
nilure, are nut suitable to your quality, I conceive 
that your expense oug)it to be redaeed to two-thirda 
of your estate, Wxurworts. 


CHATTELS, which is probably 
changed from ca/tle, is a technical term 
in law, and therefore not so frequent in 
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ordinary use, but still sufficiently em- 
ployed to deserve notice. It comprehends 
that species of goods which is in a 
special manner separated from one’s 
person and house; a man’s cattle, his 
implements of husbandry, the partial 
rights which he has in land or buildings, 
are all -comprehended under chattels - 
hence the propriety of the expression to 
seize a man’s goods and chattels, as 
denoting the disposable property which 
he has about his person or at a distance. 
MOVEABLES comprehends all the 
other terms in the limited application 
to property, as far as it admits of being 
removed from one place to the other ; it 
is opposed either to fixtures, when speak- 
ing of furniture, or to land as contrasted 
with goods and chattels. 
Honour’s a lease for lives to eome, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant; ’tis a chattel 
Not to be forfeited in battle. Houpisras. 

EFFECTS is a term of nearly as 
extensive a signification as goods, but 
not so extensive inits application : what- 
ever a man has that is of any supposed 
value, or convertible into money, is 
entitled his goods ;. whatever a man has 
that can effect, produce, or bring forth 
money by sale, is entitled his effects ; 
goods therefore is applied only to that 
which a man has at his own disposal; 
effects more properly to that which is 
left at the disposal of others. A man 
makes a sale of his goods on his removal 
from any place ; his creditors or execu- 
tors take care of his effects either on his 
bankruptcy or decease: goods, in this 
case, is seldom employed but in the 
limited sense of what is removeable; 
but effects includes everything real as 
well as personal. 

There can be no doubt but that muveatles of 


every kind become sooner apprupriated than the 
permanent substantial suil. BLACKSTONK. 


The laws of bankruptcy compel the bankrupt to 
give up all his effects to the use of the creditors 
without any concealment. BLACKuDON x. 


GOODS, POSSESSIONS, PROPERTY. 


ALL these termg are applicable to 
such things as are the means of enjoy- 
ment; but the former term respects the 
direct quality of producing enjoyment, 
the two latter have regard to the subject 
of the enjoyment: we consider GOODS 
as they are real or imaginary, adaptes 
or not adapted for the producing of red 
happiness; those who abound in fhe 
goods of this world are not alwavs the 
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happiest: POSSESSIONS must he 
regarded as they are lasting or tempo- 
rary; he who is anxious for earthly 
possessions forgets that they are but 
_ transitory and dependent upon a thou- 
sand contingencies: PROPERTY is 
to be considered as it is legal or illegal, 
just or unjust; those who are anxious 
for great property are not always scru- 
pulous about the means by which it is 
to be obtained. The purity of a man’s 
Christian character is in danger from 
an overweening attachment to earthly 
goods; no wise man will boast the mul- 
titude of his possessions, when he reflects 
that if they do not leave him, the time 
is not far distant when he must leave 
them; the validity of one’s claim to 
property which vomes by inheritance is 
better founded than any other. 

The worldling a‘taches himself wholly to what he 


reckons the only solid gouds, the pussessiua of riches 
and iufluence. Buair. 


While worldly men enlarge their possessions, and 
extend their connexions, they imagine they are 
strengthening themselves. B.arr. 


For numerous oiessings yearly shower'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd, 


Accept our pious praise. Darynen. 


TO GOVERN, RULE, REGULATE. 


GOVERN is in French gouverner, 
Latin guberno, Greek cvBepvaw. RULE 
and REGULATE sivnify to bring un- 
der a rude, or make by rule. 

The exercise of authority enters more 
or less into the signification of these 
terms; but to govern implies the exer- 
cise likewise of judgment and know- 
ledge. To rude implies rather the un- 

ualified exercise of power, the making 
the will the rude; a king governs his 
people by means of wise laws and an 
upright adiini-tration: a despot rules 
over a nation according to his arbitrary 
decision ; if he have no principle his 
rule becomes an oppressive tyranny. 
These terms are applied either to per- 
sons or things: persuns govern or rule 
others; or they govern, rule, or regu- 
late things. 

In regard to persons, govern is always 
in a good sense, but rule is sometimes 
taken in a bad sense ; it is frequently 
associated with an abuse of power: to 
govern is so perfectly discretionary, 
that we speak of Governing ourselves ; 
but we speak only of ruding others: 
nothing can be more lamentable than 
to be ruled by one who does not know 
‘how to govern himself: it is the business 
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of a man to rule his house by keeping 
all its members in due subiection to his 
authority ; ‘it is the duty of a person to 
rule those who are under him in all 
matters wherein they are incompetent 
to govern themselves. | 


Slaves to our passions we become, and then 
It becomes impossible to guvern men. WALLER. 


Marg'ret shall now be queen, and rule the king, 
But I will rade both her, the king, and realm. 
SHa KSPEARE 
In application to things, govern and 
rule admit of a similar distinction: a 
minister governs the state, and a pilot 
governs the vessel; the movements of 
the machine are in both cases directed 
by the exercise of the judgment; a 
person rules the times, seasons, fashions, 
and the like; it is an act of the indivi- 
dual will. Regulate is a species of 
governing simply by judgment; the 
word is applicable to things of minor 
moment, where the force of authority is 
not so requisite: one governs the affairs 
of a nation, or a large body where great 
interests are involved ; we regulate the 
concerns of an individual, or we regu- 
-ace in cases where good order or con- 
venience only is consulted: so likewise 
in regard to ourselves, we govern our 
passions, but we regudate our affections. 


Whence can this very motion take its birth, 
Not sure from matter, from dull clods of earth? 
But from a living spirit lodg'd within, 
Which governs all the bodily machine. 


When I behold a ractious band agree 

To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw; 

Laws grind the poor, and rieh men rule the law ; 

I fly from petty tyrants.to the throne. GOLDSMITH. 


Regulate the patient in his manner of living. 
WISEMAN. 
These terms are all properly used to 
denote the aets of conscious agents, but 
by a figure of personification they may 
be applied! to inanimate or moral objects : 
the price of one market governs the 
price of another, or governs the seller in 
his demand; fashion and caprice rule 
the majority, or particular fashions rude 
them; the time of one clock regulates 
that of many others. 
The gross of men are guverned more by appearances 
than realities. TATLER. 


Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom rul'd, 
Now fir d by wrath, and now by reason cool'd. 


JENYNS. 


x 


Though a sense of moral yood and evil be deeply 
impressed on the heart of mau, it is not of suffleient 


power to regulate his life. Brain, 


GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION. 


Born these terms may be employed 
either to designate the act of GO- 
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VERNING-and ADMINISTERING, 
or the persons governing and admints- 
tering. In both cases government hasa 
more extensive meaning than admints- 
‘ration : the former includes every exer- 
sise of authority; while admintstraiton 
implies only that exereise of authority 
which consists in putting the laws or 
will of another in force. 


Government is an art above the attainment of an 
rdinary genius. Sovtu. 


Tn treating of an invisible world, and the adminis- 
tration of government there carried on by the Father 
of spirits, particulars occur which appear incompre- 
hensible, Buarr. 

When we speak of the government, 
as it respects the persons, it implies the 
whole body of constituted authorities ; 
and the administration, only that part 
which puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole: the government of a 
country therefore may remain unaltered, 
while the administration undergoes 
many changes: it is the business of the 
government to make treaties of peace 
and war; and without a government it 
isimpossible for any people to negotiate : 
it is the business of the administration 
to administer justice, to regulate the 
finances, and to direct all the compli- 
cated concerns of a nation; without an 
administratiun all public business would 
be at a stand. 


What are we to do if the government and the whole 
zommunity is of the same description? Burxe. 


GOVERNMENT, CONSTITUTION. 


GOVERNMENT is here, as in the 
former article (v. Government), the ge- 
neric term; CONSTITUTION the 
specific. Government implies generally 
the act of governing or exercising au- 
thority under any form whatever; con- 
stitution implies any conséztuted or fixed 
form of government: we may have a 
government without a constituiton ; we 
cannot have a constitution without a 
government. In the first formation of 
society government was placed in the 
hands of individuals who exercised 
authority according to discretion rather 
than any positive rule or law: -here then 
was government without a constitution: 
as time and experience proved. the ne- 
cessity of some established form, and 
the wisdom of enlightened men disco- 
vered the advantages and disadvantages 
of different forms, government in every 


country assumed a more definite shape, 
and became the constitution of the 
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country; hence then the union of go- 
vernmenté and constitutton. Govern- 
menis are divided by political - writers 
into three classes, monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, and republican: but these three 
general forms have been adopted with 
such variations and modifications as to 
impart to the constitution of every 
country something peculiar. The term 
constitution is now particularly applied 
to any popular form of government, or 
any government formed at the pleasure 
of the people, and in a still more re- 
stricted sense to the government of 
England. 

Free governments bave committed more flagrant 


acts of tyranny than the most perfect despotic gu- 
vernments which we have ever known. Burke, 


The physician of the state, who, not satisfied with 
the cure of distempers, undertakes to regenerate cun- 
stitutions, ought to show uncommon powers, 

Berxr. 


GRACE, FAVOR. . 


GRACE, in French grace, Latin 
gratia, comes from gratus kind, because 
a grace results from pure kindness in- 
dependently of the merit of the receiver ; 
but FAVOR is that which is granted 
voluntarily and. without hope of recom- 
pense independently of all obligation. 

Grace is never used but in regard to 
those who have offended and made 
themselves liable to punishment; favor 
is employed for actual good. An act of 
grace, in the spiritual sense, is that 
merciful influence which God exerts 
over his most unworthy creatures from 
the infinite goodness of his Divine ’na- 
ture; it is to his special grace that we 
attribute every good feeling by which 
we are prevented from committing sin: 
the term favor is employed indiserimi- 
nately with regard to man or his Maker; 
those who are in power have the greatest 
opportunity of conferring favors ; but all 
we receive at the hands of our Maker 
must be acknowledged as a favor. 

But say I could repent and could obtain, 


By act of grace, my former state, how soon 
Would height recal high thoughts! Mi.ton. 


A bad man is wholly the creature of the world. 
He hangs upon its favor Bia. 


GRACE, CHARM. 


GRACE is altogether corporeal ; 
CHARM is either corporeal or mental: 
the grace qualifies the action of the 
body ;. the has is an inherent quality 
in the body itself. A lady moves, dances, 
and walks with grace; the charms. ot 
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her person are equal to those of her 
mind. — ; . | | 
Savage's method of life particularly qualified him 
for conversation, of which he knew how te practise 
all the graces. JOHNSON. 


Music has charms to soothe the savage breast. 
. ConGRrEv&. 


- GRACEFUL, COMELY, ELEGANT. 


A GRACEFUL figure is rendered 
so by the deportment of the body. A 
COMELY figure has that in itself 
which pleases the eye. Gracefubness 
results from nature improved by art; 
comeliness is mostly the work of nature. 
It is possible to acquire gracefulness 
by the aid of the dancing-master, but 
for a comely form we are indebted to 
nature aided by circumstances. Grace 
is a quality pleasing to the eye; but 
ELEGANCE, from the Latin ego, 
electus, select and choice, is a quality 
of a higher nature, that inspires ad- 
miration; eleguni is applicable, like 
graceful, to the motion of the body, or 
like comely to the person, and is ex- 
tended in its meaning also to language 
and even to dress. A person's step is 
graceful ; his air or his movements are 
eleguni; the grace of an action lies 
chiefly in its adaptation to the occasion. 

The firet who approached her was a youth of 
graceful pron and courtly air, but dressed in a 


richer habit than had ever been seeu in Arcadia. 
STEELE. 


Isidas, the son of Phosbidas, was at this time in the 
bloom of his youth, and very remarkable for the 
cumeliness of his peraon. ADDISON. 


The natural progress of the works of men is from 
rudeness to convenience, from convenience to ele- 
gance, and from elegance to nicety. JOHNSON. 


GRACIOUS, MERCIFUL, KIND. 


GRACIOUS, when compared with 
MERCIFUL, is used only in the spi- 
ritual sense; the latter is applicable to 
the conduct of man as well as of the 
Deity. Grace is exerted in doing good 
to an object that has merited the con- 
trary ; mercy is exerted in withholding 
the evil which has been merited. God 
8 gracious to his creatures in affording 
them not only an opportunity to address 
him, but every encouragement to lay 
open their wants to him; their unwor- 
thiness and sinfulness are not made 
impediments of access to him. God is 
merciful to the vilest of sinners, and 
lends an ear to the smallest breath of 
repentance; in the moment of executing 
vengeance, he stops his arm at the voice 
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of supplication: he expects the same 
mercy to be extended by man toward 
his offending brother. An act of grace 
in the largest sense, as not only inde- 
pendent of, but opposite to, the merits 
of the person, is properly ascribable to 
God alone, but by analogy it has also 
been considered as the prerogative of 
earthly princes: thus we speak of acts | 
of grace, by which insolvent debtors are 
released: in like manner, the grace of 
the sovereign may be exerted in various 
ways. 

So gracious hath God been to us, that he hath 


made those things to be our duty which naturally 
tend to our felicity. TILLOTSON, 


Unto the bad is sal pite eat 
Gractous, when compared with KIND, 
differs principally as to the station of 
the persons to whom it is applied. Gra- 
ctous is altogether confined to superiors ; 
kind is indiscriminately employed for 
superiors and equals: a king gives a 
gracious reception to the nobles who are 
presented to him; one friend gives a 
kind reception to another by whom he is 
visited. Gracious is a term in peculiar 
use at court, and among princes. Ktnd- 
ness is a domestic virtue; it is found 
mostly among those who have not so 
much ceremonial to dispense with. 


He heard my vows, and graciously decreed 
My grounds to be restor’d, my former flocks Ss feed. 
RYDEN. 


Love that would all men just and temp’rate make, 


ind to themselves and others for his sake, 
WALueER, 


RANDOLPH, 


GRANDEUR, MAGNIFICENCE. 


GRANDEDR, from grand, in French 
grand great, Latin grandts, low Ger- 
man grant grand, which is the same as 
groot great. MAGNIFICENCE, in 
Latin magnificentia, from magnus and 
JSacio, signifies making or acting on a 
large scale. 

n extensive assemblage of striking 
qualities in the exterior constitutes the 
common signification of these terms, of 
which grandeur is the genus, and mag- 
nificence the species. Magnijficence 
cannot exist without grandeur, but 
grandeur exists without magnificence : 
the former is distinguished from ‘the 
latter both in degree and in application. 
When applied to the same objects, they 
differ in degree; magnificence bein 
the highest degree of grandeur. As it 
respects the style of living, grandeur 
is within the reach of subjects ; magnt. 
Jicence is mostly confined to princes, © 


eur and xespect, which 
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There is a kind of 
the meanest and moet insizuificant part of mankind 
endeavour to proctire in the little circle of their 
friends and acquainiance. . Apprieon. 

The wall of Ching is one of thuse eastern pieces 
of magnificence which mukes a figure even in the 
map of the world, although.an account of it would 


have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
extant => Appison. 


TO GRATIFY, INDULGE, HUMOR. 


To GRATIFY, make grateful or 
pleasant (v. Acceptable), is a positive act 
of the choice. To INDULGE, from 
the Latin indulgeo and dulcts to sweeten 
or make palatable, is a negative act of 
the will, a yielding of the mind to cir- 
cumstances. One gratifies his desires 
or appetites; and tnduldyes his humors, 
or indulges in pleasures: by the former, 
one seeks to get the pleasure which the 
desire promises ; by the latter, one yields 
to the influence which the humor or 
passion exercises. Gratifying as a 
habit becomes a vice, and indulging as 
a habit is a weakness. In this sense of 
the words, grattfication is mostly applied 
to mental objects, as to gratify one’s 
curiosity ; induigence to matters of sense 
or partial feeling, as to trdulge one's 
palate. A person who is in search of 
pleasure grattfies his desires as they 
rise; he lives for the grattficutton, and 
depends upon it for his happiness. He 
who has higher objects in view, than 
the momentary gratification, will be 
careful not to indulge himself too much 
in such things as will wean him from 


his purpose. 


It is certainly a very important lesson to learn 
how to enjoy ordinary things, and to be able to relish 
your being, without the transport of some passion, 
‘or gratification of some appetite. TEELE. 


No man could have fewer avocations, whether 
uatural or artifieinl, for he was slave tv uo passion or 
excess, and indulged no Aumor. CUMBERLAND. 


As oceasional acts, gratify and in- 
dulge may be both innocent. 


. Titles, estates, and fantastical pleasures, are more 
ardently sought after by most men, than the nataral 
gratipoutions of a reasonable mind, ADDISON. 


Still in short tatervals of pleasing woe, 

Regardfal of the friendly ducs I owe ; 

‘ pracy ingherobe Prplbchee 8 gpl 
Endulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 


We gratify and indulge others as 
well aa ourselves, and mostly in the 


good sense: to gratify 


Pors. 


goa ! tafy is for the most — 
‘part in return for services; it. is an act_ 


‘of generosity : to indulge is to yield to 
the wishes or be leatiens to the infirmaities 


GRATUITY. 


of others; itis an act of kindness or 
goodnature, eee ee 

Goodhumour is a state between gaiety and un- 
concern; the actor emanation of a mind ‘at Jeisure 
to regard the gratifiontion of avother. _ Joma. 
_A little more indulgence for common. underatand- 
ings, and gomewhat legs of austerity of temper, 


might have -preserved this illustrious man to the 
_ Brsecrr, 


councils of his couutry. 
To HUMOR is mostly taken in a 
bad sense. | | 
A skilful manager of the rabble, with two or three 
popular empty words, such as “ right of the subject 


and liberty of conscience,’ well tuned and hemoured, 


may whistle them backwards and forwards till he is 
weary. | Sours. 


GRATUITOUS, VOLUNTARY. 


GRATUITOUS is ot aa to that 
which is obligatory. VOLUNTARY 
is opposed to that which is compulsory, 
or involuntary. A gift is gratuttous 
when it flows entirely from the free will 
of the giver, independently of right: an 
offer is voluntary which flows from the 
free will, independently of all external 
constraint. Gratuitous is therefore to 
voluntary a3 a species to the genus. 
What is gratuitous is voluntary, al- 
though what-is voluntary is not always 
gratuitous. The gratuitous is properly 
the voluntary in regard to the disposal 
of one’s property: and the voluntury is 
applicable to all other actions. 

The heroie band of cashierers of monarchs were 
in haste to make a generous diffusion of the know. 


ledge which they had thus gratuitously received. 
Boake. 


Their privileges relative to contribution were vn 
luatarily surrendered, + Bouarxx. 


GRATUITY, RECOMPENSE. 


Tre distinction between these terms 
is very similar to the above (v..Gretui- 
tous). They both imply a gift, and a 
gift by way of return for some supposed 
service; but the gratutty is independent 
of all expectation as well as right: the 
recompense is founded upon some ad- 
missible claim. Those who wish to 
confer a favour in a delicate manner, 
will sometimes do it under the shape of 
a gratutty: those who overrate their 
services, will in all probability be dis- 
appointed in the recompense they re- 
ceive. a Se | 

If there he one or two scholars more, that will be 


no great aadition to his trouble, considering ‘that, 
‘perhaps, their parents may recompense him by theiz 
‘What could be less than to afford him praise, 


GRAVE. 


__ GRAVE, SERIOUS, SOLEMN. — 


GRAVE, in Latin gravis heavy, 
denotes the weight which keeps the 
mind. or person down; and prevents 
buoyancy; it is opposed to the light. 
SERIOUS, in Latin serus late or slow, 
‘marks the quality of. slowness or con- 
-siderateness, either in the mind, or that 
which occupies the mind: it is oppdsed 
to the jocose. 

_. Grave expresses more than serious ; 
it does not merely bespeak the absence 
of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements 
of the body; serzousness, on the other 
hand, bespeaks no depression, but simply 
steadiness of action, and a refrainment 
from all that is jocular. A man may 
be grave in his walk, in his tone, in his 
gesture, in his looks, and all his ex- 
terior; he is sertous only in his general 
air, his countenance, and demeanor. 
Gravity is produced by some external 
circumstance; seriousness springs from 
the operation of the mind itself, or from 
‘circumstances. Misfortunes or age will 
produce gravity: seriousness is the 
fruit of reflection. Gravity is, in the 
proper sense, confined to the person, as 
a characteristic of his temper; serous, 
on the other hand, is a characteristic 
either of persons or things: hence we 
should speak of a grave assembly, not 
a sertous assembly, of old men; g7vave 
senators, not serious senators; of a 
grave speaker, not a sertous speaker : 
but a sertous, not a grave sermon; a 
sertous, not a grave writer; but grave 
is sometimes extended to things in the 
sense of weighty. as when we speak of 
grave matters of deliberation, a grave 
objection, sentiment. Gravity is pecu- 
liarly ascribed to a judge, from the 
double cause, that much depends upon 
his deportment, in which there ought to 
be gravity, and that the weighty con- 
cerns which press on his mind are most 
apt to produce gravity: on the other 
hand, hoth gravety and seriousness may 
be applied to the preacher; the former 
only as it respects the manner of deli- 
very ; the latter as it respects especially 


the matter of his discourse? the person 


may be grave or serious ; the discourse 


only is sertous. 


If then seme. grave and pious man appear, 
They hieh ther noise, and lend a listening ear. 
a ee ee . :  Dmyban. 


Inoai retirements every thing disposes us to be 


- . Anprson. 


GREAT. 449 
SOLEMN expresses more than either 
grave or sertous, from the Latin solennts 
yearly ; as applied to the stated religious 
festivals of the Romanus, it has acquired 
the collateral meaning of religious grd 
vily: like serious, it is employed. net: 
so much to characterize either the per- 
son or the thing: a judge pronounces | 
the solemn sentence of condemnation in 
a solemn manner; a preacher delivers 
many solemn warnings to his hearers. 
Gravity may be the effect of corporeal 
habit, and sertousness of mental habit. 
but solemnity is something occasional 


and extraordinary. Some children dis- 


cover a remarkable gravity as soon as 
they begin to observe; a regular atten- 
liun to religious worship will induce a 
habit of seriousness ; the admonitions 
of a parent on his death-bed ‘will have 
peculia: solemnity. | 
Iu most of our loug words which are derived from 
the Latin, we contract the length of the syllables, 


that gives them a grave and solemn air in their own 
language, ADDISON. 


GRAVE, TOMB, SEPULCHRE. 


Au. these terms denote the place 
where bodies are deposited. GRAVE, 
from the German graben, &c., has a 
reference to the hollow made in the 
earth. TOMB, from ¢umulus and tu- 
meo to swell, has a reference to the rising 
that is made above it. SEPULCHRE, 
from sepelio to bury, has a reference to 
the use for which it is employed. From 
this explanation it is evident that these 
terms have a certain propriety of. appli- 
cation: “ to sink into the grave” is an. 
expression that carries the thoughts 
where the body must rest in death, con- 
sequently to death itself: “ to inscribe 
on the tomb, or to encircle the fomd 
with flowers,” carries our thoughts to 
the external of that place in which the 
body is interred. To inter in a sepul- 
chre, or to visit or enter a sepulchre, 
reminds us of a place in which bodies 
are deposited, or by a figure, where any 
thing may be buried. OG 
The path of glory leads but to the grave. 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, | 
If mem'ry o'er their éombs no trophies raise, Gray 

The Lay itself is either lost or buried, perhaps for — 


ever, in one of those seputchres of MSS. which by 
_  Tyrewairr _ 


courtesy are called libraries. 


Gray 


_ GREAT, LARGE, BIG. ee 

GREAT, in Saxon great, Duteh and — 
low Germam grovt, comes from grew, 
as the Latin crassus thick, from_cresco 


448 GRATIFY. 


There is a kind of grandeur and respect, which 
the meanest and most insiyuificunt part of mankind 
endeavour to procure ‘in the jittle circle of their 
friends and acquuiniauoe. =i.  Apprsor. 
._ The wall of China is one of those eastern pieces 
of magnificeace which makes a figure even in the 


map of the world, although an account of it would 


have been thought fabalous, were not the wall itself 
extant Appison. 


TO GRATIFY, INDULGE, HUMOR. 


To GRATIFY, make grateful or 
pleasant (v. Hoop ane is a positive act 
of the choice. To INDULGE, from 
the Latin indulgeo and dulcis to sweeten 
or make palatable, is a negative act of 
the will, a yielding of the mind to cir- 
cumstances. One gratifies his desires 
or appetites: and tndulges his humors, 
or indulges in pleasures: by the former, 
one seeks to get the pleasure which the 
desire promises ; by the latter, one yields 
to the influence which the humor or 
passion exercises. Gratifying us a 
habit becomes a vice, and indulging as 
a habit is a weakness. In this sense of 
the words, gra/i/icatton is mostly applied 
to mental objects, as to gratify one’s 
curiosity ; indulgence to matters of sense 
or partial feeling, as to trdulge one's 
palate. A person who is in search of 
pleasure grattfies his desires as they 
rise; he lives for the gratijficution, and 

depends upon it for his happiness. He 

who has higher objects in view, than 
the momentary gratification, will be 
careful not to indulge himself too much 
in such things as will wean him from 
his purpose. 


It is certainly a very important Jesson to learn 
how to enjoy ordinary things, and to be able to relish 
your beiny, without the transport of some passion, 
or gratification of some appetite. STEELE. 


No man could have fewer avocations, whether 
gafural or artificial, for he was slave ty no passion or 
excess, and tadulged uo humor. CUMBERLAND, 


As occasional acts, gratify and in- 
dulge may be both innocent. 


. Titles, estates, and fantastical pleasures, are more 
ardently sought alter by most men, than the natural 


gratipications of a reasonable mind. Appison. 
Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Regardfal of the friendly dues I owe ; 

I fe eraeih hogar atbinger pal aleed 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. Pors. 


We gratify and trdulge others as 


well as ourselves, and mostly in the 


good sense: to gratify is for the most 
a in return for services; it is an act 
of generosity : to indulge is te yield to 
the wishes or be lenient to the infirmities 


GRATUTLY. 


of others; itis an act of kindness. or | 
goodnature, — : be 4 

Goodhumour is a state between gaiety and un- 
concern; the. act or emanation of a mind at ‘elsure 
to regard the gratification of avother. _ Jommsum. 

A little more indulgence for common underatand- 
ings, and somewhat legs of austerity of temper, 
might have -preserved this illustrious man to the 


councils of his country. Bisset, 
To HUMOR is mostly taken in a 
bad sense. ; | 7 


A skilful manager of the rabble, with two or thiee 
popular empty words, such as “ right of the subject 
and liberty of conscience,” we)l tuned and humoured, 


may whistle them backwards and forwards till he is 
weary. Sours. 


GKATUITOUS, VOLUNTARY. 


GRATUITOUS is opposed to that 
which is obligatory. VOLUNTARY 
is opposed to that which is compulsory, 
or involuntary. A gift is gratuttous 
when it flows entirely from the free will 
of the giver, independently of right: an 
offer is voluntary which flows from the 
free will, independently of all external 
constraint. Gratutious is therefore to. 
voluntary as a species to the genus. 
What is gratuttous is voluntary, al- 
though what.is voluntary is not always 
gratuitous. The gratuitous is properly 
the voluntary in regard to the disposal 
of one’s property: and the volunitury is 
applicable to all other actions. 

The heroie band of cashierers of monarchs were 


in haste to make a generous diffusion of the know. 


ledge which they had thus gratuitously received. 
Burke, 


s relative to contribution were vo 


Their privile 
red. « Borxx. 


luntarily surren 


GRATUITY, RECOMPENSE. 


Tne distinction between these terms 
is very similar to the above (v..Graiut- 
tous). They both imply a gift, and a 
gift by way of return for some supposed 
service; but the gratutty is independent 
of all expectation as well as right: the 
recompense is founded upon some ad- 
missible claim. Those who wish to 
confer a favour in a delicate manner, 
will sometimes do it under the shape of 
a gratuity: those who overrate their 
services, will in all probability be dis- 
appointed in the recompense they re- 
ceive. er a ee 

If there he one or two scholars more, that will be 
no great addition to his trouble, cunsidering that, 
perhaps, their parents may recompense ee by thei . 
gratuities. | _Motyexvx, 
‘What could be less than te afford him praise, —_- 
The ensiest recompense.  Minrent 


GRAVE 


“GRAVE, SERIOUS, SOLEMN. — 


~ GRAVE, in Latin gravis heavy, 
denotes the weight which keeps the 
tind er person down, and prevents 
at En is opposed to the light. 
SERIOUS, in Latin serus late or slow, 
tarks the quality of. slowness or con- 
siderateness, either in the mind, or that 
‘which occupies the mind: it is opposed 
to the jocose. | 
_ Grave expresses more than sertous ; 
it does not merely bespeak the absence 
of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements 
of the body; sertousness, on the other 
hand, bespeaks no depression, but simply 
_ steadiness of action, and a refrainment 
from all that is jocular. A man may 
be grave in his walk, in his tone, in his 
gesture, in his looks, and all his ex- 
terior; he is sertous only in his general 
air, his countenance, and demeanor. 
Gravity is produced by some external 
circumstance; seriousness springs from 
the operation of the mind itself, or from 
circumstances. Misfortunes or age will 
produce gravity: seriousness is the 
fruit of reflection. Gravity is, in the 
proper sense, confined to the person, as 
a characteristic of his temper; serzous, 
on the other hand, is a characteristic 
either of persons or things: hence we 
should speak of a grave assembly, not 
a serious assembly, of old men; g7ave 
senators, not serious senators; of a 
‘grave speaker, not a sertous speaker : 
but a serious, not a grave sermon; a 
sertous, not a grave writer; but grave 
is sometimes extended to things in the 
sense of weighty, as when we speak of 
grave matters of deliberation, a g7ave 
ubjection, sentiment. Gravity is pecu- 
liarly ascribed to a judge, from the 
double cause, that much depends upon 
his deportment, in which there ought to 
be gravity, and that the weighty con- 
cerns which press on his mind are most 
apt to produce gravity: on the other 
hand, both gravity and seriousness may 
be applied to the preacher; the former 
only as it respects the manner of deli- 
very; the latter as it respects especially 


the matter of his discourset the person 


may be grave or serious ; the discourse 

only is serfous. - | 

. Hf thén some grave and pious man appear, 

They hash their noise, and lend a listening = ; 
CR Ee ap te el ADR DEN, 


"“Jnour retirements everything disposes us to be 


ADDISON. 


GREAT. 449 
_ SOLEMN expresses more than either 
grave or serious, from the Latin solenrnts: 
yearly ; as applied to the stated religious: 
festivals of the Romans, it has acquired 
the collateral meaning of religious grdé. 
vity: like sertous, it is employed not: 
so much to characterize either the per- 
son or the thing: a judge pronounces 
the solemn sentence of condemnation in. 
a solemm manner; a preacher delivers 
Many: solemn warnings to his hearers. 
Gravity may be the effect of corporeal 
habit, and sertousness of mental habit. 
but solemnity is something occasional 


-and extraordinary. Some children dis- 


cover a remarkable gravity as soon as 
they begin to observe; a regular atten- 
tiun to religious worship will induce a 
habit of seriousness ; the admonitions 
of a parent on his death-bed will have 
peculia: solemnity. 

Iu most of our loug words which are derived from 
the Latin, we coutract the length of the syllables, 


that gives them a grave and solemn air in their own 
langnage. | ADDISON. . 


GRAVE, TOMB, SEPULCHRE. 


Au. these terms denote the place 
where bodies are deposited. GRAVE, 
from the German graben, &e., has a 
reference to the hollow made in the 
earth. TOMB, from tumulus and tu- 
meo to swell, has a reference to the rising 
that is made above it. SEPULCHRE, 
from sepelio to bury, has a reference to 
the use for which it is employed. From 
this explanation it is evident that these 
terms have a certain propriety of. appli- 
cation: “ to sink into the grave"’ is an. 
expression that carries the thoughts 
where the body must rest in death, con+ 
sequently to death itself: “ to inscribe 
on the tomb, or to encircle the tomb 
with flowers,” carries our thoughts to- 
the external of that place in which the 
body is interred. To inter in a sepul- 
chre, or to visit or enter a sepulchre, 
reminds us of a place in which bodies 
are deposited, or by a figure, where any 
thing may be buried. 
The path of glory leads but to the grave. 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, — 
If mem’ry o'er their éombs no trophies raise, Gray 


The Lay itself is either lost or buried, perhaps for 
ever, in one of those sepulckres of MSS. which by 
courtesy are called libraries. Tyagwairr 


- GRay 


GREAT, LARGE, BIG. 
GREAT, in Saxon great, Dutch and 


low Germam groot, comes from. grow, 


as the Latin crassus thick, from_cresco 


450 GREAT. 

to grow is applied to all kinds of dimen- 
sions in which things can grow or in- 
crease. LARGE, in Latin largus wide, 
is probably derived from the Greek a 
and pee to flow plentifully ; for /argizor 
signifies to give freely, and durge has 
in English a similar sense: it 1s pro- 
perly applied to space, extent, and quan- 
tity. BIG, from the German dbauch 


belly, and the English bu/k, denotes. 


reat as to expansion or capacity. A 
ouse, 2 room, a heap, a pile, an army, 
Sc. is great or large ; an animal or a 
mountain is great or big: aroad,acity, 
a street, and the like, is termed rather 
great than large. 
At one’s first entrance into the Pantheon at 
Rome, how the imagination is filled with something 
eat and amazing; and at the same time how little 
proportion one is affected with the inside of a 


Gothic cathedral, although it be five times darger 
than the other. ADDISUN. 


We are not a little pleased to find every green 
feaf swarm with millions of animals, that at their 
argest growth are not visible to the naked eye. 

ADDISON. 


An animal no bigger than a mite cannot appear 
perfect to the eye, because the sight takes it iu at 
once. ADDISON. 


Great is used generally in the im- 
proper sense; large and fig are used 
only occasionally : a noise, a distance, 
a multitude, a number, a power, and 
the like, is termed great, but not large: 
we may, however, speak of a darge por- 
tion, a darge share, a large quantity ; 
or of a mind &y with conception, or of 
an event dtg with the fate of nations. 

Amoug al] the fgures of architecture, there are 


nme that heve a greater eir than the cuncave and 
ihe Cunvex, ADDISON. 


Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Lovking before and atter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason, 


‘To rust iu us unus’d. SHAKSPEARE. 


Amazing clouds on clouds continual heap'd, 

Or whirl d tempestuous by the gusty wind, 

Ur silent borne along heavy and slow, 

With the bég stores of streaming oceans charg’d. 
THOMSON. 


GREAT, GRAND, SUBLIME. 


THEse terms are synonymous only in 
their moral application. GREAT simply 
designates extent; GRAND includes 
likewise the idea of excellence and su- 
periority. A great. undertaking cha- 
racterizes only the extent of the under- 
taking ; a grand undertaking bespeaks 
its superior excellence: great objects are 
seen with facility; grand objects are 
viewed with admiration. It is a great 
point to make a person sensible of his 
faults; it should be the grand aim of 


GRIEVANCE. 


allio aspire after moral and religious 
improvement. 

Grand and SUBLIME are both 
superior to great; but the former 
marks the dimension of greatness; the 
latter, from the Latin sublimis, desig- 
nates that of height. A scene may be 
either grand or sublime: it is grand 
as it fills the imagination with its im- 
mensity ; it is sublime as it elevates the 
imagination beyond the surrounding 
and less important objects. There is 
something grand in the sight of a vast 
army moving forward, as it were by one 
impulse; there is something peculiarly 
sublime in the sight of huge mountains 
and craggy cliffs of ice, shaped into va- 
rious fantastic forms. Grand may be 
said either of the works of art or nature; 
sublime is peculiarly applicable to the 
works of nature. The Egyptian pyra-— 
mids and the ocean are both grund 
objects 5; a tempestuous ocean is a sub- 
dime object. Grand is sometimes applied 
to the mind; subime is applied both to 
the thoughts and the expressions. 

There is nothing in this whole art of architecture 


which pleases the imagination, but as it is great, un- 
common or beautiful. - ADDISON. 


There is geperallyin nature something more grand 
and august than what we meet with iu the curiosities 
of art. ADDIAON, 


Homer fills his readers with sublime ideas. 
Appison,. 


GRIEVANCE, HARDSHIP. 
GRIEVANCE, from the Latin 


gravis heavy or burdensome, implies 
that which lies heavy at heart. HARD- 
SHIP, from the adjective hard, denotes 
that which presses or bears violently on 
the person. 

Grievance is in general taken for 
that which is done by another to grieve 
or distress: hardship is a particular 
kind of grievance that presses upon 
individuals. There are national griev- 
ances, though not national hardships. 
An infraction of one’s rights, an act of 
violence or oppression, are grievances 
to those who are exposed to them, 
whether as individuals or bodies of men: 
an unequal distribution of labour, a 
partial indulgence of.one to the detri- 
ment of another, constitute the hardship. 
A. weight of taxes, levied: in order to 
support an unjust war, will be esteemed 
u grievance: the partiality and caprice 
of the collector in making it fall with 
unequal weight upon particular persons 
will be regarded as a peculiar hardship. 


GRIEVE. 


Men seek,a redress of their grievances 
from some higher power than that by 
which they are inflicted: they endure 
their hardships until an opportunity 
offers of getting them removed. 

It is better private men should have some injus- 
tice done them, than a puviic grievance should not 
be redressed, This is usually pleaded in defeuce 
of all those Aardships which fall on particular per- 


sons, in particular occasions which could not be fore- 
seen when the law-was made. SPFCTATOR. 


TO GRIEVE, MOURN, LAMENT. 


To GRIEVE (v. Afftctton) is the 
genera] term; MOURN, like moan 
and murmur, being an imitation of the 
sound produced by pain, is a parti- 
cular term. To grieve, in its limited 
sense, is an inward act; to mourn is an 
outward act: the grief lies altogether 
in the mind; the mourning displays 
itself by some outward mark. A man 
grieves for his sins; he mourns for the 
loss of his friends. One grteves for that 
which immediately concerns ones self, 
or that which concerns others; one 
mourns for that which concerns others: 
one grieves over the loss of property ; 
one mourns the fate of a deceased 
relative. 

Achates, the companion of his breast, 

Goes griening by his side, with equal cares i or 
JRVDEN. 

My brother’s friends and danghter left behind, 

False to them ail, to Paris only kind; 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire disease 

Shall waste the form, whose crime it was to please. 

Pore, 

Grieve is the act of an individual; 
mourn may be the common act of many : 
a nation mourns, though it does not 
grieve, fora public calamity. To grieve 
is applicable to domestic troubles ; mourn 
may refer to public or private ills. The 
distractions of a state will cause many 
to grieve for their own losses, and 
mourn the misfortunes of their country. 


Who fails to grieve when just occasion calls, 
Or grieves too much, deserves nvt to be blessed. 
Youne. 


Ye banks that oft my weary limbs have borne, 
Ye murmuring bruoks, that learnt of me to mourn, 
Ye birds that tune me with your plaintive lay, 
Ye groves, where love once taught my steps to stray, 
You, ever sweet, and ever fair, renew 
Vour strains melodious. 

Grieve and mourn are permanent 
sentiments; LAMENT (v. To bewatl) 
isa transitory feeling: the former are 
produced by substantial causes, which 
come home to the feelings; the latter 
respects things of a more partial, often- 
times of a more remote and indifferent, 


Srr W. Jones. 


‘express. 
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nature. A real widow mourns all the 
remainder of her days for the loss of her 
husband ; we dament a thing to day 
which we may forget to-morrow. Mourn 
and dameni are both expressed by some 
outward sign; but the former is com- 
posed and free from all noise; the latter 
displays itself either in cries or simple 
words. In the moment of trouble, when 
the distress of the mind is at its height, 
it may break out into loud lamentation , 
but commonly grieving and mourning 
commence when /amentutton ceases. 


So close in poplar shades, her children gone, 
The mother nightingale /aments alone. DRYDEN 


As epithets, grievous, mournful, and 
lamentable have a similar distinction. 
What presses hard or unjustly on per- 
sons, their property, connexions, and 
circumstances, is gr2evous ; what touches 
the tender feelings, and tears asurider 
the ties of kindred and friendship, is 
mournful ; whatever excites a painful 
sensation in our mind is lamentable. 
Famine is a grievous calamity for a 
nation; the violent separation of friends 
by death is a mournful event at all 
times, but particularly so for those who 
are in the prime of life and the fulness 
of expectation; the ignorance which 
some persons discover even in the pre- 
sent cultivated state of society is truly 
lamentable. 


To a mother grievous, this 
Grievous to high-born Laius, this disgrace 


‘Yo be allied to strangers, PoTTrr. 


Ye friendless orphans, and ye dowerless maids, 
With eager haste your mournful mansious leave, 
Sin W, Jongs. 


What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 

Why dost thon look so sadly on my son? 

What means that head upon that breast of thine? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds? 
SHAKSPEARE, 


TO GROAN, MOAN. 


GROAN and MOAN are both ono- 
matopeias, from the sounds which they 
Groan is a deep sound pro- 
duced by hard breathing: moan is a 
plaintive long-drawn sound produced by 
the organs of utterance. The groan pro- 
ceeds involuntarily as an expression of 
severe pain, either of body or mind: the 
moan proceeds often from the desire of 
awakening attention or exciting com- 
passion. Dying groans are uttered in 
the agonies of death: the moans of a 
wounded sufferer. are scmetimes the 
only resource he has left to make his 
destitute case known, ts 


GROSS. 


The plain ox, whose toil, 
Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 
With all the pomp of harvest, shall he bleed, 
And struggling groan beneath the crue) hands 
F’en of the clown he feeds? THoMson, 
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The fair Alexis lov'd, but lov'd in vain, 

And underneath the beechen shade, alone, 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 
Drynpen. 


GROSS, COARSE. 


GROSS derives its meaning in this 
application from the Latin crassus thick 
trom fat, or that which is of common 
materials. COARSE, v. Cvarse. 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral application. Grossness of habit 
is opposed to delicacy ; courseness to 
softness and refinement. A person be- 
comes gross by an unrestrained indul- 
gence of his sensual appetites, par- 
ticularly in eating and drinking ; he is 
coarse from the want of polish either as 
to his mind or manners. <A gross sen- 
sualist approximates very neariy to the 
brute ; he sets aside all moral considera- 
tions; he indulges himself in the open 
face of day in defiance of ali decency : 
a coarse person approaches nearest to 
the savage, whose roughness of humor 
and inclination have not been refined 
down by habits of restraining his own 
will, and complying with the will of an- 
other. A gross expression conveys the 
idea of that which should be kept from 
the view of the mind, which shocks the 
moral feeling ; a coarse expression con- 
veys the idea of an unseemly sentiment 
in the mind of the speaker. The repre- 
sentations of the Deity by any sensible 
image is gross, because it gives us a low 
and grovelling idea of a superior being ; 
the doing a kindness, and making thie 


receiver at the same time sensible of 


your superiority and his dependence, in 
dicates great courseness in the character 
of the favourer. 

A certain preparation is requisite for the enjoy- 
ment of devotion in its whole extent: not only must 
the life be reformed from gross enormities, but the 


heart must have undergoue that change which the 
Gospel demands. Biarr. 


The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many 
respects, superior to the coarse gratifications of Eee 
; LAIR. 


GROSS, TOTAL. 


GROSS is connected with the word 
great: from the idea of size which enters 
into the original meaning of this term is 
derived that of quantity: TOTAL, from 
the Latin éotus, signifies literally the 


GUARANTEE. 


whole: the gross implies ghat from 
which nothing has been taken: the 
total signifies that to which nothing 
need be added: the gross sum includes 
every thing without regard to what it 
may be; the ¢tofa/ includes every thing 
which one wishes to include; we may, 
therefore, deduct from the gross that 
which does not immediately belong to 
it; but the zotal is that which admits 
of no deduction. The gross weight in 
trade is applicable to anv article, the 
whole of which, good or bad, pure or 
dross, is included in opposition to the 
neat weight : the tofal amount supposes 
all to be included which ought to forma 
part, in opposition to any = smaller 
amounts or subdivisions; when em- 
ployed in the improper sense, they pre- 
serve the same distinction: things are 
said to be taken or considered in the 
gross, that is, in the large and compre- 
hensive way, one with another; things 
are said to undergo a fofal change. 

T have more than once found fault with those ce- 


neral reflections which strike at kingdoms or com- 
monwealths in the gruss. ADDI:UN. 


Nature iseither collected into ove total, or difared 
and distributed. Baca. 


TO GUARANTEE, BE SECURITY, BE 
RESPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 


GUARANTEE and WARRANT 
are both derived from the Teutonic 
wahren to defend or make safe and 
binding; SECURITY, from secure (v. 
Certuin), has the same original mean- 
ing; RESPONSIBLE (. Amenable). 

To guarantee and be security have 
respect to what is done for others ; to de 
responsible respects what is done by 
one’s self or others; to warrant, 
what is done by one’s self only. To 
guurantee is applied to matters of pub- 
lic or private interest ; to be security, to 
private matters only. The larger go- 
vernments frequently guarantee for the 
performance of stipulations entered into 
by minor powers; one man becomes 
security to another for the payment of 
a sum of money by a third person. 
Guarantee may be taken for the person 
or thing that guarantees. 

The people of England, then, are willing to trust 
to the sympathy of regicides the gaurantee of the 
British munarchy. Boxe. 

One is security for another in vecuniary 
concerns, but he is responsible fox his 
vwn conduct or that of others he be- 
comes a securtiy by virtue of his con- 


GUARD. 


tract, as one tradesman becomes security 
fot another, he is responsible by virtue 
of ins relative office or situation; mas- 
ters are responsible for the conduct of 
their servants; a gaoler is responstble 
for the safe custody of the prisoner ; 
every man is responsible for that which 
ig placed under his charge. To twar- 
rant is applied to commercial transac- 
tions: one warrants the goodness of any 
commodity that is sold. 

What a dreadful thing is a standing army, for the 


conduct of the whole, or any part of which, no one 
is responsible. Burke. 


Richard Cromwell desired only security for the 
debts he had contracted. Burnet. 


The warrant serves to indemnify 
against loss, or, in a moral sense, to 
protect against censure, to give a sanc- 
tion to. 


No man's mist:ke will be able to warrant an un- 
pust surmise, much less justify a false censure. 


TO GUARD, DEFEND, WATCH. 


GUARD is but a variation of ward, 
which is connected with the German 
wahren to look to. DEFEND, v. Apo- 
logy, and to defend. WATCH and 
WAKE are in the Gerinan, &c. wachen 
to watch, Latin vtgel watchful, végeo to 
flourish, and Greek ayad\\w to exult or 
be In spirits. 

To guard, in its largest sense, com- 
prehends both watching and defending, 
that is, both the preventing the attack 
and the resisting it when it is made. 
In the restricted sense, to guard is pro- 
perly to keep off an enemy; to defend 
is to drive him away whea he makes 
the attack. The soldier guards the 
palace of the king in time of peace, and 
defends his country in time of war. 

Pixe.l ou defence, the Trojans are not slow 


‘Yo guard their shore from an expected foe. 
DrypDEN, 


Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run, 
By angels many and st.ong, who iuterpos d 
Defence. 

Watch, \ike guard, consists in looking 
to the danger, but it does not neces- 
sarily imply the use of any means to 
prevent the danger: he who watches 
may only give an alarm. 


MILTON. 


But in his duty prompt at every call 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd, and felt for all. 
Go.psMITH, 
In the improper application they have 
a similar sense : modesty guards female 
honor ; clothing defends against the in- 
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clemency of the weather: a person who 
wants to escape watches his opportunity 
to slip out unobserved. 

One of the principal charges whicl. Stanhope had 
received from his friends in England, was to be on 


his guard against the intrigues of Sunderland. 
Coxs. 

And here th’ access a gloomy grove defends, 

And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. DaypEn. 


But see the well-plum’d hearse comes nodding on, 

Stately and slow, and properly attended 

By the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 

The sick mau's door, and live upon the dead. 
~  Buarr. 


GUARD, SENTINEL. 


THESE terms are employed to desig- 
nate those who are employed for the 
protection of either persons or things. 
GUARD has been explained above (v. 
To guard); SENTINEL, in French 
sentinelle, is properly a species of guard, 
nawely, a military guard in the time of 
a campaign; any one may be set as 
guard over property, who is empowered 
to keep off every intruder by force; but 
the sentinel acts in the army as the 
watch (v. To guard) in the police, 
rather to observe the motions of the 
enemy than to repel any force. 


Fast as he could. he sighing quits the walls, 
And thus descending, on the guurds he calls. Pops 


One of the sentinels who stood on the stage to 
prevent disorder burst into tears. STEFLE. 


They are figuratively applied to other 
objects; the guard in this case acts on 
ordinary occasions, the sentinel in the 
moments of danger. 


Modesty is not only an ornament but a guard to 
virtue ADDISON. 


Conscience is the sentinel of virtue. JOHNSON. 


GUARD, GUARDIAN. 


THEsE words are derived from the 
verb guard (v. To guard); but they 
have acquired a distinct office. GUARD 
is used either in the literal or figurative 
sense; GUARDIAN only in the im- 
proper sense. Guard is applied either 
to persons or things; guardzan only to 
persons. In application to persons, the 
guard is temporary; the guardian is 
fixed and permanent: the guard only 
guards against external evils; the 
guardian takes upon him the office of 
parent, counsellor, and director: when a 
house is in danger of being attacked, a 
person may sit up as a guard; whena 
parent is dead, a guardtan supplies his 
place: we expect from a guard nothing 
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but human assistance; but from our 
guardian angel we may expect super- 
natural assistance. 


Him Hermes to Achilles shall convey, 
Guard of his life, and partner of his way. 


Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race! 
Come ali let gen’rous rage your arms employ, 
And save Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 


Porr. 


Pork, 


TO GUARD AGAINST, TAKE HEED. 


Born these terms imply express care. 


on the part of the agent; but the former 
is used with regard toexternal or internal 
evils, the latter only with regard to in- 
ternal or mental evils: in an enemy's 
country it is essential to be particularly 
on ones guard, for fear of a surprise; 
in difficult matters, where we are liableto 
err, itis of importance to TAKE HEED 
lest we run from one extreme to another : 
young men, on their entrance into life, 
cannot be too much on their GUARD 
AGAINST associating with those who 
would lead them into expensive plea- 
sures; in slippery paths, whether phy- 
sically or morally understood, it is neces- 
sary to tuke heed how we go. 

One would take more thau ordinary care to guard 
one’s self against this particular im perfection (change- 


ableness), because it is that which our nature very 
strongly inclines us to, ADDISON. 


Tuke‘heed of that dreadful tribunal where it will 
not be enough to say that I thought this or I heard 
that. Sovuru. 


TO GUESS, CONJECTURE, DIVINE. 


GUESS, in Saxon and Low German 
gissen, is connected with the word ghost, 
and the German gezst, &c. spirit, signi- 
fying the action of a spirit. CONJEC- 
TURE, v. Conjecture. DIVINE, from 
the Latin dévtnus and deus a god, sig- 
nifies to think and know as a god. 

We guess that a thing actually is; 
we conjecture that which may be: we 


guess that it is acertain hour; we con-— 


jecture as to the meaning of a person's 
actions. Guessing is opposed to the 
certain knowledge of a thing; comjec- 
turing is opposed to the full conviction 
ofa thing: a child guessés at that por- 
tion of his lesson which be has not pro- 
perly learned; a fanciful person em- 


ploys conjecture where be cannot draw > 


any positive conclusion. 


Aud these dissoveries make us all confess 
That sublunary science is but guess. 


Now hear the Grecian fraud, and from this.one 
Conjecture all the rest. DENHAM. 


DENHAM. 


To guess and to conjecture are natural 


GUIDE 


acts of the mind : to devine. in its proper 
sense, 1s a supernatural act; in this 
sense the heathens affected to dtrine 
that which was known only to an 
Omniscient Being; and impostors in 
our time presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human 
comprehension. The term is, however, 
employed to denote a species of guess- 
ing in different matters, as to divine 
the meaning of a mystery. 

Walking they talk’d, and fruitlessly divin’d 


What friend the priestess by those words design'd. 
DryprN. 


GUEST, VISITOR, OR VISITANT. 


GUEST, from the northern lan- 
guages, signifies one who is entertained ; 
VISITOR or VISITANT is the one 
who pays the visit. The guest is to the 
visttor as the species to the genus: 
every guest is avisitor, but every visitor 
is not a guest ; the vésztor simply comes 
to see the person, and enjoy social in- 
tercourse ; but the guest also partakes 
of hospitality: we are vistors at the 
tea-table, at the card-table, and round 
the fire; we are guests at the festive 
board. 


Some great behest from heav’n 
To us perhaps he brings, and will vouchisafe 


This day to be our guest. Mriton. 
No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 
T’ admit the tides of early visitants, Drypen. 


GUIDE, RULE. 
GUIDE is to RULE as the genus to 


the species: every rule is a guide toa 
certain extent; but the guzde is often 
that which exceeds the rule. The 
guide, in the moral sense, as in the 
proper sense, goes with us, and points 
out the exact path; it does not permit 
us to err either to the right or left: the 
rule marks out a line, beyond which we 
may not go; but it leaves us to trace 
the line, and consequently to fail either 
on the one side or other. The Bible is 
our best gusde for moral practice; its 
doctrines, as interpreted in the articles 
of the Christian church, are the best rude 
of faith. 

You must first apply to religitn as the guide of 


life, before you can have recourse to it as the refuge 
of sorrow. Bua 


There is something so wild, and yet so solemn, ir 
Shakspeare's speeches of his ghosts and fairies, and 
the like imaginary persons, that we cannot furbeaa 
thinking them natural, though we have no rule by 
which to judge them, ADDISON. 


GUILTLESS. 


GUILTLESS, INNOCENT, HARMLESS. 


GUILTLESS, without guilt, is more 
than INNOCENT: innocence, from 


noceo to hurt, extends no further than — 


the quality of not hurting by any direct 
act; guiltless comprehends the quality 
of not intending to hurt: it is possible, 
therefore, to be znmnocent without being 
guiltless, though not vice versad; he 
who wishes for the death of another is 
not guiléless, though he may be tnnocent 
ofthe crime of murder. Guzliless seems 
to regard a man’s general condition; 
innocent his particular condition: no 
man is guzléless in the sight of God, for 
no man is exempt from the guilt of sin; 
but he may be ¢znocent in the sight of 
men, or imnocent of all such intentional 
offences as render him obnoxious to his 
fellow-creatures. Guzlilessness was 
that happy state of perfection which 
men lost at the fall; z2zocence is that 
relative or comparative state of perfec- 
tion which is attainable here on earth: 
the highest state of innocence is an ig- 
norance of evil. 


Ah! why should all mankind 

Fur one man’s fault thus guiltless be eondemn’'d, 
ot guiltless? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt? MILTON. 

When Adam sees the several changes of nature 
about him, he appears in a disorder of mind suitable 
to one who had forfeited both his inrocence and his 
happiness. ADDISON. 

Gutliless is in the proper sense ap- 

plicable only to the condition of man; 
and, when applied to things, it still has a 
reference to the person: innocent is 
equally applicable to persons or things ; 
a person is tmnocent who has not com- 
mitted any injury, or has not any direct 
purpose to commit any injury ; ora con- 
versation is tnnocent which is free from 
what is hurtful. Jnnocentand HARM- 
LESS both recommend themselves as 
qualities negatively good; they designate 
a freedom either in the person or thing 
from injuring, and differ only in regard 
to the nature of the injury : ¢nocence re- 
spects moral injury, and harmless phy- 
sical injury : a person is tzocent who is 
free from moral impurity and wicked pur- 
poses; he is harmless if he have not 
the power or disposition to commit any 
violence; a diversion is tznocent which 
has nothing in it likely to corrupt the 
morals; a game is harmless which is 
not likely to inflict any wound, or en- 
danger the heath. 


But from the mountz:n’s grassy side 
, A guiltless feast 1 bring; 
A scrip with fruits and herbs supplied, 


And wator flom the spring. GoLpsMITH 
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A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his tanocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he 
may retire into them with safety. AppIsoN, 


Full on his breast the Trajan arrow fell, 
But harmless bounded from the plated steel. 
Appison 


GUISE, HABIT 


GUISE and wise are both derived 
from the northern languages, and de- 
note the manner; but the former is em- 
ployed for a particular or distinguished 
manner of dress. HABIT, from the 
Latin habitus a habit, fashion, or form, 
is taken for a settled or permanent 
mode of dress. 

The guise is that which is unusual, 
and often only occasional; the habit is 
that which is usual amongst particular 
classes: a person sometimes assumes 
the gutse of a peasant, in order the 
better to conceal himself; he who de- 
votes himself to the clerical profession 
puts on the Aabit of a clergyman. 

Anubis, Sphinx, 


Idols of antique guise, and horned Pan, 
Terrific monstrous shapes! 


For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich, 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloud 

So ‘onour appeareth in the meanest habit. 
SHAKAPEARE 


Dyer, 


GULF, ABYSS. 


GULF, in Greek roArog from roidog 
hollow, is applied literally in the sense 
of a deep concave receptacle for water, 
as the gulf of Venice. ABYSS, in 
Greek aBvocog, compounded of a priva- 
tive and Bvovoe a bottom, signifies lite- 
rally a bottomless pit. 

One is overwhelmed in a gul/; it 
carries with it the idea of liquidity and 
profundity, into which one inevitably 
sinks never to rise: one is lost in an 
abyss ; it carries with it the idea of im- 
mense profundity, into which he who is 
cast never reaches a bottom, nor is able 
to return to the top; an insatiable vo- 
racity is the characteristic idea in the 
signification of this term. — ' 

A gulf is a capacious bosom, which 
holds within itself and buries all objects 
that suffer themselves to sink into it, 
without allowing them the possibility of 
escape; hell is represented as a fier 
gulf, into which evil spirits are plunged, 
and remain perpetually overwhelmed 
a guilty mind may be said, figuratively, 
to be plunged into a gulf of woe or 
despair, when filled with the horrid 
sense of its enormities. An abyss pre- 
sents nothing but an interminable space 
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which has neither beginning nor end ; 
he does wisely who. does not venture in, 
or. who retreats before he has plunged 


too deep to retrace his footsteps: as the | 


ocean, in the natural sense, is a great 
abyss; so are metaphysics an immense 
abyss, into which the human mind pre- 
cipitates itself only to be bewildered. 

Sin and death amain 
Following his track, such was the will of heav’n, 
Pav’d after him a broad and beaten wa 
Jver the dark abyss, whose boiling gui 
Tamely endur’d a bridge of wondrous length, 
From hell continu’d, MiLTon. 


His broad-wing'd vessel drinks the whelming tide, 
Hid ip the bosom of the black abyss. THomson. 


H. 


TO HAPPEN, CHANCE. . 


To HAPPEN, that is, to fall out oy 
a hap, is to CHANCE (v. Chance, for- 
tune), as the genus to the species; 
whatever chances happens, but not vice 
ve~sd. Huppen respects all events 
without including any collateral idea ; 
chance comprehends, likewise, the idea 
of the cause and order of events: what- 
ever comes to pass happens, whether 
regularly in the course of things, or 
particularly and out of the order; what- 
ever chances happens altogether without 
concert, intention, and often without re- 
lation to any other thing. Accidents 
happen daily which no human foresight 
could prevent; the newspapers contain 
an account of all that happens in the 
course of the day or week: listeners and 
busy-bodies are ready to catch every 
word that chances to fall in their 
hearing. 
With equal mind what happens let us bear, 


Nor juy, ver grieve too much for things beyond our 
care. Drypen, 


An idiot chancing to live within the sound of a 
clock, always amused himself with counting the hour 
of the day whenever the clock struck ; but the clock 
being spoiled by accident, the idiot continued tocount 
the hour without the help of it. ADDISON. 


HAPPINESS, FELICITY, BLISS, 
-BLESSEDNESS, BEATITUDE. 


HAPPINESS signifies the state of 
being happy. FELICITY, in Latin 
felicitas, trom felix happy, most pro- 
bably comes from the Greek ndt youth- 
ful, youth being the age of purest en- 
joyment. BLISS, BLESSEDNESS, 
signify the state or property of being 


HAPPINESS. 


blessed. BEATITUDE, from the Latin 
beatus, signifies the property of being 
happy in a superior degree. _ = 

Happiness comprehends that aggre- 
gate of pleasurable sensations which we 
derive from external objects; it is the 
ordinary term which is employed alike 
in the colloquial or the philosophical 
style: felicity is a higher expression, 
comprehending inward enjoyment, or 
an aggregate of inward pleasure, with- 
out regard to the source whence they 
are derived: bliss is a still higher term, 
expressing more than either happiness 
or felicity, both as to the degree and 
nature of the enjoyment. Happtness 
is the thing adapted to our present con- 
dition, and to the nature of our being, as 
a compound of body and soul; it is im- 
pure In its nature, and variable in de- 
gree; it is sought for by various means 
and with great eagerness; but it often 
lies much more within our reach than 
we are apt to imagine: it is not to be 
found in the possession of great wealth, 
of great power, of great dominions, of 
great splendour, or the unbounded in- 
dulgence of any one appetite or desire ; 
but in moderate possessions, with a 
heart tempered by religion and virtue, 
for the enjoyment of that which God 
has bestowed upon us: it is, therefore, 
not so unequally distributed as some 
have been led to conclude. 

Ah! whither now are fled 


Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? THoMson, 


No greater felicity can genius attain than that of 
having purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licenticusness. 

JOHNSON, 


The fond soul, 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 


Stal paints th’ illusive form. THOMSON. 


Happiness admits of degrees, since 
every individual is placed in different 
circumstances, either of body or mind, 
which fit him to be more or less happy. 
Felicity is not regarded in the same 
light; it is that which is positive and 
independent of all circumstances: do- 
mestic felicity, and conjugal felicity, 
are regarded as moral enjoyments, ab- 
stracted from every thing which can 
serve as an alloy. Aliss is that which 
is purely spiritual; it has its source in 
the imagination, and rises above the 
ordinary level of human enjoyments: of 
earthly 6/1ss little is known but in poetry ; 
of heavenly b/s we form but an imper- 
fect conception from the utmost stretch 
cf our powers. Blessedness is a term of 


HARBOR. 


spiritual. import, which refers to the 
Rappy condition of those who enjoy the 
Divine favour, and are permitted to 
have a foretaste of heavenly bliss, by 
the exaltation of their minds above 
earthly happiness. Beatitude denotes 
the quality of happiness only which is 
most exalted ; namely, heavenly Aappi- 
ness. 


__ In the description of heaven and hell we are surely 
interested, as we are all to reside hereafter either in 
the regions of horror or of bliss. JOHNSON. 


So solid a comfort to men, under all the troubles 
and afflictions of this world, is that firm assurance 
which the Christian religion gives us of a future hap- 
piness, as to bring even the yreatest miseries which 
in this life we are liable to.in some sense, under the 
notion of blessedness. TILLOTSON. 


As in the next world, so in this, the only solid 
blessings are owing to the goodness of the mind, not 
the extent of the capacity; friendship here is au 
emauatiun from the same source as deutitude 

OPE. 


HAPPY, FORTUNATE. 


HAPPY and FORTUNATE are 
both applied to the external circum- 
stances of aman; but the former con- 
veys the idea of that which is abstract- 
edly good, the latter implies rather 
what is agreeable to one’s wishes. A 
man is Aappy in his marriage, in his 
children, in his connexions and the like: 
he is fortunate in his trading concerns. 
Happy excludes the idea of chance; 
Jortunate excludes the idea of personal 
effort: a man is happy in the possession 
of what he gets; he is fortunate in 
getting it. 

O happy, if he knew his happy state, 
The swain, who, free from business aud debate, 


Receives his easy focd from nature's hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land. 


Visit the gayest and most fortunate on earth only 
with‘sleepless nights, disorder any single organ of the 
senses, aud you shall (will) preseutly see his gaiety 
vanish, = Bt rr. 

In the improper sense they bear a 
similar analogy. A huppy thougbt, a 
happy expression, a happy turn, a 
happy event, and the like, denote a 
degree of positive excellence ; a fortu- 
nate idea, a fortunate circumstance, a 
Jortunate event, are all relatively con- 
sidered, with regard to the wishes and 
views of the individual. 

’Tis manifest that some particuiar ages have been 
more Aappy thau others in the production of great 
men, DryDeEN. 


Dryrven. 


Homer is leus forturate iu his subject than Virgil. 
Biarg. 


HARBOR, HAVEN, PORT. 


_ Tue idea of a resting-place for vessels 
‘1S. common to these terms, of which 
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HARBOR is general, and the two 


others specific in their signification. 
Harbor, from the Teutonic herbergen 
to shelter, carries with it little more 
than the common idea of affording a 
resting or anchoring place. HAVEN 
from the Teutonic haben to have or 
hold, conveys the idea of security. 
PORT, from the Latin portus and porta 
a gate, conveys the idea of an inclosure. © 
A haven is a natural harbor ; a port is 
an artificisul harbor. We characterize 
an harbor as commodious; a haven as 
snug and secure; a port as safe an 
easy of access. A commercial country 
profits by the excellence and number of 
its hurbors ; it values itselfon the secu- 
rity of its havens, and increases the 
number of its ports accordingly. A 
vessel goes into a Aarbor only for a sea- 
son; it remains in a haven for a per- 
manency; it seeks a port as the desti- 
nation of its voyage. Merchautmen 
are perpetually going in and out of a 
harbor ; a distressed vessel, at a dis- 
tance from home, seeks some haven in 
which it may winter; the weary mariner 
looks to the port not as the termination 
of his labour, but as the commencement 
of all his enjoyments. 

But here she comes 


In the calm Aarbour of whose gentle breast 


My tempest-beaten soul may safely rest. Daypsn. 


Safe thro’ the war her course the vessel steers, 
The haven gain’d, the pilot drops his fears. 
SHIRLEY. 


What though our passage through this work) be 
never so stormy aud tempestuous, we shall arrive at 
a safe port, TILLorsoun. 


TO HARBOR, SHELTER, LODGE. 


Tne idea of giving a resting place is 
common to these terms: but HARBOR 
(v. To foster) is used mostly in a bad 
sense: SHELTER (v. Asylum) in an 
indefinite sense: LODGE, in French 
loge, is connected with the German 
li-gen to lie, in an indifferent sense. 
One harbors that which ought not to 
find room anywhere; one shelters that 
which cannot find security elsewhere ; 
one dodges that which wants a resting 
place. Thieves, traitors, conspirators, are 
harbored by those who have an interest 
in securing them from detection : either 
the wicked or the unfortunate may be 
sheltered from the evil with which they 
are threatened’: travellers are /odged as 
occasion may require. ne Oe 

My lady bids me tell you that, though she harbors: 
you as her uncle, she’s nothing allied to: your die 
orders. ~ SHAKSYEARE 
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The hea shelfers her first brood of chickens with 
all the prudence that she ever attains, JOHNSON, 


My lord was lodged in the duke’s castle. 
_ Hower. 
As the word harbor does not, in its. 
original sense, mean anything moro 
than affording a temporary entertain- 
ment, it may be taken in a good sense 
for an act of hospitality. 
We owe this old honse the same kind of ptatitude 


that we do to an old friend who Aarbeurs us in his de- 
clining condition, nay even in his last dais 
- OPE. 


Harbor and shelter are said of things 
in the sense of giving a harbor or 
shelter; /odge in the sense of being a 
resting place: furniture harbors vermin, 
trees shelter from the rain, a ball dodges 
in the breast; so in the moral sense, a 
man Aurbors resentment, ill-will, evil 
thoughts, and the like; he shelters 
himself from a charge by retorting it 
upon his adversary; or a particular 
passion may be dodged in the breast, or 
ideas dodged in the mind. 


She Aarbours in ber breast a furious hate 
(And thou shalt find the dire effects tuo late), 
Fix'd on revenge, and obstinate to die. Drypex. 


In vain I strove to check my growing flame, 
Ur shelter passion under friendship’s name; 


You saw my heart. Prior. 
They too are tempered high, 

With hunger stung, and wild necessity, 

Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. Tomson. 


HARD, FIRM, SOLID. 


Tue close adherence of the compo- 
nent parts of a body constitutes HAR D- 
NESS. The close adherence of differ- 
ent bodies to each other constitutes 
FIRMNESS (v. Fired). Thatis hard 


which will not yield to a closer com- | 


pression; that is firm which will not 
yield so as to produce a separation. Ice 
is hard, as far as it respects itself, when 
it resists every pressure ; it is firm, with 
regard to the water which it covers, 
when it is so closely bound as to resist 
every weight without breaking. 

I see you labouring through all your inconve- 


niences of the rough roads, the Aard saddle, the 
trotting horse, and what not. Pore. 


The loosen’d ice 
Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm. THomson. 


Hard and SOLID respect the in- 
ternal constitution of bodies, and the. 
adherence of the component parts; but 
hard dehotes a much closer degree of 
adherence than solid: the hard is op- 
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posed to the soft; the soltd to the fluid 
every hurd body is by nature soltd, 
although every solzd body is not hard 
Wood is always a soltd body, but it is 
sometimes hard, and sometimes soft 
water, when congealed, is a solid body, 
and admits of different degrees of 
hardness. | 


It is said by modern philosophers, that the hardext 
bodies are so vorous that if all matter were cum- 
pressed to perfect sulidity it might be contained iu a 
cube of a few feet. JOBASON, 

In the improper application, hard- 
ness is allied to insensibility ; firmness 
to fixedness ; solidity to substantiality . 
a hard man is not to be acted upon by 
any tender motives; a jirm man is not 
to be turned from his purpose; a solid 
man holds no purposes that are not 
well founded. K man is hardened in 
that which is bad, by being made in 
sensible to that which is good; a man 
is confirmed in anything good or bad, 
by being rendered less disposed to lay 
it aside; his mind is consolidated by 
acquiring fresh motives for action, 


Plenty and peace breed cowards; Aardness ever 
Of hardinzess is mother. SBHAKSPEARF, 


In your friendships and connections this rule is 
particularly useful ; let your Armness and vigour pre 
serve and invite attachments tu you. 

CHESTERFIELD, 


This subject of mineral waters would afford an 
ocean of matter were one to compile a sulid discourse 
of it. Howeu, 


A copions manner of expression gives strength 
and weight to our ideas, which frequently makes 
impressions upon the mind, as iron does upon solid 
bodies, rather by repeated strokes than a sivgle 
blow. MeLMotH's LEtrens oF Piney 


HARD, CALLOUS, HARDENED, 
OBDURATE. 


HARD is here, as in the forme 
case (v. Hard), the general term, and 
the rest particular: Aard, in its most 
extensive physical sense, denotes the 
property of resisting the action of ex- 
ternal force, su as nut to undergo any 
change in its form, or separation in its 
parts: CALLOUS is that species of 
the Aurd, in application to the skin, 
which arises frow its dryness, and the 
absence of all nervous susceptibility, 
Hard and callous are likewise applied 
in the moral sense: but hard denotes 
the absence of tender feeling, or the 
property of resisting any impression 
which tender objects are apt to produce ; 
callous denotes the property of not 
yielding to the force of motives to 
action. A Aard heart cannot be moved 
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by the sight of misery, let it be pre- 
sented in ever so affecting a form: a 
callous mind is not to be~ touched 
by any persuasions however powerful. 
Hard does not designate any circum- 
stance of its existence or origin: we 
may be hard from a variety of causes ; 
but callousness arises from the indul- 
gence of vices, passions, and the pursuit 
of vicious practices. When we speak 
of a person as hard, it simply de- 
termines what he is: if we speak of him 
as callous, it refers also to what he was, 
and from what he is become so. 


: Suth woes 
Not e’en the hardest of our foes could hear, 


Nor stern Olysses-tell without a tear. Drypen. 


By degrees the sense grows calvus, and loses that 
exquisite relish of trifles. BERKELEY. 


Callous, HARDEN ED, and OBDU- 
RATE are all employed to designate 
a morally depraved character ; but cal- 
lousness belongs properly to the heart 
and conscience; hardened to both the 
heart and the understanding; obdurate 
more particularly to the will. Callous- 
mess is the first stage of hardness in 
moral depravity; it may exist in the 
infant mind, on its first tasting the 
" poisonous pleasures of vice, without being 
acquainted with its remote conse- 
quences. A hardened state is the 
work of time; it arises from a con- 
tinued course of vice, which becomes as 
it were habitual, and wholly unfits a 
person for admitting of any other im- 
pressions: obduracy is the last stage of 
moral hardness, which supposes the 
whole mind to be obstinately bent on 
vice. A child discovers himself to be 
callous, when the entreaties, threats, or 
punishments of a parent cannot awaken 
in him a single sentiment of contrition ; 
a youth discovers himself to be hard- 
ened when he begins to take a pride 
and a pleasure in a vicious career; a 
man shows himself to be obdurate when 
he betrays a settled and confirmed pur- 
pose to pursue his abandoned course, 
without regard to consequences. 


Licentiousness had sv long passed for sharpness 
of wit and greatness of mind, that the conscience is 
grown callous. L’ EsTRANGE. 


His harden'd heart, nor prayers, nor threatenings 


move ; 
‘Fate and the gods had stopp’d his ears to Jove. 
. DRYDEN. 


Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and steadfast sear 
. I-TON. 
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HARD, HARDY, INSENSIBLE, UN- 
FEELING. , 


HARD ‘(e. Hard) may either be ap- 
plied to that which makes resistance to 
external impressions, or that which 
presses with a force upon other objects 
HARDY, which is only a variation of 
hard, is applicable only in the first 
case: thus, a person’s skin may be 
hard, which is not easily acted upon; 
but the person is said to be Aardy who 
can withstand the elements: on the. 
other hand, hard, when employed as an 
active principle, is only applied to the 


- moral character; hence the difference 


between a hardy man who endures 
everything, and a Aavd man who makes 
others endure. 


To be inaccessible, contemptuous, and hard of 
heart, is to revolt against our own nature. Brarr. 


Ocnus was next, who led his native train 
Of hardy warriors through the watery plain. 
Drypen. 
INSENSIBLE and UNFEELING 
are but modes of the hard; that is, 
they designate the negative quality of 
hardness, or its incapacity to receive 
impression: hard, therefore, is always 
the strongest term of the three; and, 
of the two others, unfeeling is stronger 
than insensible. Hard and insensible 
are applied physically and morally ; w- 
Jeeling is employed only as a moral 
characteristic. A horse's mouth is 
hard when it is insensible to the action 
of the bit; a man’s heart is Aard, which 
is insensible to the miseries of others ; 
a man is unfeeling who does not regard 
the feelings of others. The heart may 
be Aard by nature, or rendered so by 
the influence of some passion; but a 
person is commonly unfeeling from 
circumstances. Shylock is depicted by 
Shakspeare as hard, from his strong 
antipathy to the Christians : people, who 
enjoy an uninterrupted state of good 
health, are often unfeeling in cases of 
sickness. As that which is hard mostly 
hurts or pains when it comes in contact 
with the soft, the term ard is pecu- 
liarly applicable to superiors, or such as 
have power to inflict pain: a creditor 
may be hurd towards a debtor. As in- 
sensible signifies a want of sense, it 
may be sometimes necessary : a surgeon, 
when performing an operation, must be 
insensible to the present pain which he 
inflicts. As unfeéling signifies a want 
of feeling, it is always taken for a want 
of good feeling: where the removal of 
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pain is required, the surgeon shows him- 
self to be unfeeling who does not do 
everything in his power to lessen the 
pain of the sufferer. 


Begone, the whip and bell in that hard hand 
Are hateful ensigns of usurped command. CowPeEr, 


It is both reproachful and criminal to have an tn- 


sensible heart. Briar, 
The father too, a surdic man, 

Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all unfeeling as the rock 

From whence his riches grew. MALLET. 


HARD, DIFFICULT, ARDUOUS. 


HARD is here taken in the improper 
sense of causing trouble, and requiring 
pains, in which sense it is a much 
stronger term than DIFFICULT, 
which, from the Latin dificilts, com- 
pounded of the privative des and facilis, 
signifies merely not easy. Hard is 
therefore positive, and dzficult negative. 
A dificult task cannot be got through 
without exertion, but a Aard task re- 
quires great exertion. D2ffcult is appli- 
cable to all trivial matters which call for 
a more than usual portion either of labour 
or thought ; kard is applicable to those 
which are of the highest importance, 
and accompanied with circumstances 
that call for the utmost stretch of every 
power. It isa difficult matter to get 
admittance into some circles of society ; 
it is a hard matter to find societies that 
are select: it is difficult to decide he- 
tween two fine paintings which is the 
finest; it is a Aard matter to come at 
any conclusion on metaphysical sub- 
jects. Achild mostly finds it dificult 
to learn his letters: there are many 
passages in classical writers which are 
hard to be understvod by the learned. 


Antigones, with kisses, often tried 

To beg this present in his beanty’s pride, 

When youth and love are hard to be denied. 
Drypen. 


As Swift’s years increased, his fits of giddiness 
and deafness grew more frequent, and his deafuess 
made conversation difficult. /  JOMNSON. 


ARDUOUS, from the Latin arduus 
lofty, signifying set at a distance or out 
of reach, expresses more than either 
hurd or dificult. What is dificult may 
ve conquered by labor and perseverance, 
without any particular degree of talent ; 
but what is arduous cannot be effected 
without great mental powers and ac- 
complishments. Whatis dificult is so 
in various degrees, according to circum- 
stances; that which is dificulé to one 
person’ may be less so to another; but 
that which is arduous is dificult in a 
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high degree, and positively difficudt 
under every circumstance. 


The translation of Homer was an arduvus under- 
taking, and the translator entered upon it with a 
candid confession that he was utterly incapable of 
doing justice to Homer. CUMBERLAND. 


Whatever melting metals can conspire, 

Or breathing bellows, or the furming fire, 

Is freely yours; your anxious fears remove, 

And think no task is difficulé tu love, Daypen. 


HARDHEARTED, CRUEL, UNMER- 
CIFUL, MERCILESS. 


HARDHEARTED signifies having 
a hard heart, or a heart not to be moved 
by the pains of others (v. Hard). 
CRUEL, in Latin crudelis, from 
crudus raw flesh, and cruor blood, that 
is, delighting in blood like beasts of 
prey, signifies ready to inflict pain: as 
a temper of mind, therefore, cruel ex- 
presses much more than hardheurted - 
the latter denotes the want of that sen- 
sibility towards others which ought to 
be the property of every human heart; 
the former the positive inclination to 
inflict pain, and the pleasure from so 
doing. Hardhearted is employed as 
an epithet of the person; crue/ as an 
epithet to things as well as persons; 
as a cruel man, a cruel action. Hard- 
hearted respects solely the moral af- 
fections ; cruelty, in its proper sense, 
respects the infliction of corporeal pains, 
but is extended in its application to 
whatever creates moral pains : a person 
may be crwe/ tco in his treatment of chil- 
dren or brutes by beating or starving 
them ; or he may be cruel towards those 
who lovk up to him for kindness. 

Single men, though they be many times more 
chari:able, on the other side, are more crucd and 


hardhearted, because their tenderness is nut so oft 
called upon. Bacon 


Relentless love the cruel mother led 
The blood of her unhappy bates to shed. Drypen. 


The UNMERCIFUL and MERCI- 
LESS are both modes of characteris- 
tics of the hardhearted. An unmerciful 
man is ha dhearted, inasmuch as he is 
unwilling to extend his compassion or 
uercy to one who is in his power; a 
merciless man, which is more than an 
unmercyful man, is hardhearted, inas- 
much as he is restrained by no com- 
punctious feelings from inflicting pain 
on those who are in his power. Avarice 
makes a man hardhearted even to those 
who are bound to him by the closest 
ties; it makes him unmerctfud to those 
who are in his debt. There are many 
meritless tyrants in domestic life, who 
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show their disposition by their merciless 
treatment of their poor brutes. 


I saw how unmercifid you were to your eyes in 
your Jast letter to me, TiILLorsow. 


To crush a merciless and creel victor. Drypen. 


HARDLY, SCARCELY. 


Wuart is HARD is not common, and 
in that respect SCARCE: hence the 
idea of unfrequency assimilates these 
terms both in signification and applica- 
tion. In many cases they may be used 
indifferently ; but, where the idea of 
practicability predominates, hardly 
seems most proper ; and, where the idea 
of frequency predominates, scarcely 
seems preferable. One can hardly 
judge of a person's features by a single 
and partial glance; we scarcely ever 
see men lay aside their vices from a 
thorough conviction of their enormity : 
but it may with equal propriety be said 
in general sentences, hardly one in a 
thousand, or scarcely one in a thousand, 
would form such a conclusion. 

Ido not expect, as long asI stay in India, to be 
free from a bad digestion, the “ morbus literatorum,” 


for which there is hardly any remedy but abstinence 
from food, literary and culinary. Siz W. Jones. 


In this assembly of princes and nobles (the Con- 
gress atthe H.gue), to which Europe has perhaps 
scarcely seen anything equal, was formed the grand 
alliance against Lewis. JOHNSON. 


HARSH, ROUGH, SEVERE, RIGOROUS. 
HARSH (e. Acrimony) and ROUGH 


(vw. Abrupt) borrow their moral signifi- 
cation from the physical properties of 
the bodies to which they belong. The 
harsh and the rough both act painfully 
upon the taste, but thé former with 
much more violence than the latter. 
An excess of the sour mingled with 
other unpleasant properties constitutes 
harshness: an excess of astringency 
constitutes roughness. Cheese is said 
to be harsh whenit is dry and biting: 
roughness is the peculiar quality of the 
damascene. From this physical dis- 
tinction between these terms we dis- 
cover the ground of their moral applica- 
tion. Harshness in a person's conduct 
acts upon the feelings, and does vio- 
lence to the affections: roughness acts 
only externally on the senses: we may 
be rough in the tone of the voice, in 
the mode of address, or in the manner 
of handling or touching an object: but 
we are harsh in the sentiment we con- 
vey, and according to the persons to 


and active. 
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whom it is conveyed: a stranger may 
be rough when he has it in his power 
to be so: only a friend, or one in the 


tenderest relation, can be harsh. 


No complaint is more feelingly made than that of. 
the harsh and rugged manners of persons with whom 
we have an intercourse. Buair. 


Know. gentle yonth, in Libvan lends there are 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 
| Dryven, 


SEVERE, vo. Austere. RIGOR- 
OUS, from the Latin rigor and rigeo to 
stiffen, designates unbending, inflexible. 
These terms mark different modes of 
treating those that are in one’s power, 
all of which are the reverse of the kind. 
Harsh and rough are epithets of that 
which is unamiable: they indicate the 
harshness and roughness of the hu- 
mour: severity and rigor are not 
always to be condemned; they spring 
from principle, and are often resorted 
to. by necessity. Harshness is always 
mingled with anger and personal feel- 
ing: severity and rigor characterize 
things more than the temper of persons. 
A harsh master renders every burden 
which he imposes doubly severe, by the 
grating manner in which he communi- 
cates his will: a severe master simply 
imposes the burden in a manner to en- 
force obedience. The one seems to in- 
dulge himself in inflicting pain: the 
other seems to act from a motive that is 
independent of the pain inflicted. A 
harsh man is therefore always severe, 
but with injustice: a severe man, how- 
ever, is not always Aursh. Rigor is a 
high degree of severtty. One is severe 
in the punishment of offences: one is 
rigorous, in exacting compliance and 
obedience. Severity is always more or 
less necessary in the army, or in a 
school, for the preservation of good 
order: rigor is essential in dealing with 
the stubborn will and unruly passions 
of men. : 

It is pride which fills the world with so much 


harshness and severity. We are rigurous to offences, 
as if we had never offended. Biair, 


TO HASTEN, ACCELERATE, SPEED, 
EXPEDITE, DISPATCH. 


HASTEN, in French Adter, and it 
the northern languages hasten, &c., is 
most probably connected with the Ger- 
man hetss hot, expressing what is vivid 
ACCELERATE, from 
celer quick, signifies literally to quicken 
for a specific purpose. SPEED, from 
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the Greek eraéd, signifies to carry on 
diligently. EXPEDITE, ve. Diagent. 
DISPATCH, in French dépécher, from 
pes a foot, signifies putting off or 
clearing. 

Quickness in movement and action 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
which vary in the nature of the move- 
ment and the action. To hasten ex- 

presses little more than the general idea 

of quickness in moving towards a point ; 
thus, he hastens who runs to get to the 
end of his journey : accelerate expresses, 
moreover, the idea of bringing some- 
thing toa point: thus, every mechanical 
business is accelerat‘ed by the order and 
distribution of its several parts. It may 
be employed, like the word Aasten, for 
corporeal and familiar actions: a tailor 
accelerates any particular work that he 
has in hand by putting on additional 
hands; or a compositor accelerutes the 
printing of a work by doing his part 
with correctness. The word speed in- 
cludes not only quick but forward 
movement. He who goes with speed 
goes effectually forward, and comes to 
his journeys end the soonest. This 
idea is excluded from the term haste, 
which may often be a planless, unsuit- 
able quickness. Hence the proverb, 
“ The more Aaste, the worse speed.” 
Where with like haste, though several ways they 
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ran, 
Some to undo, and some to be undone. DENRAM. 


Let the aged consider well, that by every intem- 
perate indulgence they accelerate decay. Bara, 


When matters are fully resolved upon, I believe 
then’ nothing is so advantageous as spee. 
Howes. 
Kapedite and dispatch are terms of 
higher import. in application to the 
most serious concerns in life; but to 
expedite expresses a process, a bringing 
forward towards an end: dispatch im- 
plies a putting an end to, a making a 
clearance. We do everything in our 
power to expedite a business: we dis- 
patch a great deal of business within a 
given time. Lrpedition is requisite 
for one who executes ; dispatch is most 
important for one who determines and 
directs, An inferior officer must pro- 
ceed with expediiton to fulfil the orders 
or execute the purposes of his com- 
mander; a general or minister of state 
atspatches the concerns of planning, 
directing, and instructing. Hence it is 
we speak only of ¢ ting a thing; 
but we may speak of imnalcling a per- 
son, as wellasathing. | 
The coachman was ordered to drive, and they 
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ferrell with the utmost erpatiio to Hyde Pace 
Corner. JG 0 Rael 


And aa, in races, it bs not the large stride. or high 
fift, that makes the speed; sa, in basloees, the keep 
ing close to the matter, aml not taking of it te 


nach at Once. procateth dispatch. Hacen. 


TO HASTEN, HURRY. 


HASTEN, v. Tohasten. HURRY, 
in French harter, probably comes from 
the Hebrew charrer or harrer to be 
inflamed, or be in a hurry. 

To hasten and hurry both imply to 
move forward with quickness in any 
matter;-but the former may proceed 
with some design and good order, but 
the latter always supposes perturbation 
and irregularity. We fasten in the 
communication of good news, when we 
make efforts to convey it in the shortest 
time possible; we Aurry to get to an 
end, when we impatiently and incon-. 
siderately press forward without making 
choice of our means. To hasten is op- 
posed to delay or a dilatory mode of 
proceeding ; it is frequently indispen- 
sable to hasten in the affairs of human 
life: to hurry is opposed to deliberate 
and cautious proceeding: it must 
always be prejudicial and unwise to 
hurry; men way hasten; children 
hurry. 

Homer, to preserve the unity of action, hastens 


into the midst of things, as Horace has observed. 
Apoison, 


Now ‘tis nought 
But restless Aurry through the busy air, 


Beat by annumberd wings. THoneur. 


As epithets, Aasty and hurried are 
both employed in the bad sense; but 
hasty implies merely an overquickness 
of motion which outstrips consideration ; 
hurried implies a disorderly motion 
which springs from a distempered state 
of mind. Irritable people use Aasty 
expressions; they speak before they 
think: deranged people walk with Aur- 
ried steps; they follow the blind im- 
pulse of undirected feeling. 

If you find vou have u hastiness of temper. which 


ungnardedly breaks out into indiscreet sallies, watch 
it narrowly, CHESTERFIE:.D. 


The mind is Aurrted out of itself by a crowd of 
great and confused imayes. Burk, 


TO HATE, DETEST. 


Tue alliance between these terms in 
signification is sufficiently illustrated in 
the articles referred to. Their difference 
consists more in sense than application. 
To HATE (v. Antipathy is a personal 


HATEFUL. 


feeling directed’ towards the object inde- 
pendently of its qualities; to DETEST 
(v. To abhor) is a feeling independent 
- of the person, and altogether dependent 
' upon the nature of the thing. What 
one hates, one hates commonly on one’s 
own account; what one de’esis, one 
detests on account of the object: hence 
it is that one hates, but not detests, the 
person who has done an injury to one's 
self; and that one defests, rather than 
hates, the person who has done injuries 
to others. Joseph's brethren hated 
him because he was more beloved than 
they ; we def¢est a traitor to his’country 
because of the enormity of his offence. 


Spleen to mankind his envious heart possess’d, 


And much he ated all, but must the best. Porr. 
Who dares think ane thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. PopPE, 


. In this connexion, to hafe is always a 
bad passion ; to detest always laudable 
but, when both are applied to inanimate 
objects, to Aaée is bad or good according 
to circumstances ; to detest always re- 
tains its good meaning. When men 
hate things because they interfere with 
their indulgences, as the wicked hate 
the light, it is a bad personal feeling, 
as in the former case; but, when good 
men are said to Aafe that which is bad, 
it is a laudable feeling justiféed by the 
nature of the object. As this feeling is, 
however, so closely allied to detest, it is 
necessary further ‘to observe that hate, 
whether rightly or wrongly applied, 
seeks the injury or destruction of the 
object ; but detest is confined simply to 
‘the shunning of the object, or thinking 
of it with verygreat pain. God Aates sin, 
and on that account punishes sinners ; 
conscientious men detest all fraud, and 
therefore cautiously avoid being con- 
cerned in it. 


Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I must be pardoned for this short tribute to the 
memory of a man who, while living, would as much 
detest to receive anything that wore the appearance 
of flattery as I should be to offer it. GoLDsMITH. 


HATEFUL, ODIOUS. 


HATEFUL signifies literally full of 
that which is apt to excite hatred. 
QDIOUS, from the Latin od: to hate, 
has the same sense originally. __ 
_.-These epithets are employed in re- 
gard to such objects as produce strong 
aversion in the mind; but when em- 
ployed, as they commonly are, upon 
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familiar subjects, they indicate an un- 
becoming vehemence in the speaker. 
Hateful is properly applied to whatever 
violates general principles of morality 

lying and swearing are hateful vices 
odious is more commonly applied tu 
such things as affect the interests of 
others, and bring odium upon the indi- 
vidual; a tax that bears particularly 
hard and unequally is termed odious 

or a measure of government that is op- 
pressive is denominated odzous. 


Let me be deemed the hateful cause of all, 


And suffer, rather than my people fall. Pope. 


Oh! restless fate of pride, * 
That strives to learn what Heav’n resolved to hide: 
Vain is the search, presumptuous and abhorr'd, 
Auxious to thee, and udivus to thy lord. Popr. 


HATRED, ENMITY, ILL-WILL, 


RANCOR. 


THEsx terms agree in this particular, 
that those who are under the influence 
of such feelings derive a pleasure from 
the misfortune of others; but HATRED 
(v. Aversion) expresses more than EN- 
MITY (v. Enemy), and this more than 
ILL-WILL, which signifies either an 
evil will or a willing of evil. Hatred 
is not contented with merely wishing #7 
to others, but derives its whole happi- 
ness from their misery or destruction 
enmity, on the contrary, is limited in 
its operations to particular circum- 
stances: hatred, on the other hand, is 
frequently confined to the feeling of the 
individual ; but enmzty consists as much 
in the action as the feeling. He 
who is possessed with hatred is happy 
when the object of his passion is mise- 
rable, and is miserable when he is 
happy; but the Aater is not always ‘in- 
strumental in causing his misery or 
destroying his happiness : he who is in- 
flamed with enmity is more active in 
disturbing the peace of his enemy; but 
oftener displays his temper in trifling 
than in important matters. J//-wiil, as 
the word denotes, lies only in the mind, 
and is so indefinite in its signification 
that it admits of every conceivable de- 
gree. When the will is evilly directed 
towards another in ever so small a de- 
gree it constitutes #//-w7ll, RANCOR 
is in Latin rancor, from ranceo to grow 
stale, signifying staleness, a species of 
bitter deep-rooted enmity. ae ag 
Pheenician Dido rules the growing state, = 
Who fled from Tyre to:shan her brother's hate, — 

| | Davpex, 
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That space the evil oneabstracted stood 
Frem his own evil, and jor the time remain’d 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarm d, MiLTon. 


For your servants, neither use them so familiarly as 
to lose your reverence at their hands, nor so disdain- 
fully as to purchase yourself their i#l-zwill. 

a WENTWORTH. 


HAUGHTINESS. 


Qa lasting rancor! oh insatiate hate, — 
To Phrygia’s monarch, and the Phrygian sa 
. OPE. 


TO HAVE, POSSESS. 


HAVE, in Danish haver, Swedish 
hafna, Saxon, &c., haebben, Latin habeo, 
comes from the Hebrew caph the hollow 
of the hand, 2. ¢. being in the hand, 
which is literally having. .POSSESS, 
in Latin possessus, participle of posstdeo 
compounded of pos or potis and sedeo, 
signifies to have the power of resting 
upon or keeping. 

Have is the general, possess is the 
particular term: Aave designates no 
circumstance of the action ; possess ex- 
presses a particular species of having. 
To have is sometimes to have in ones 
hand or within one’s reach; but to 
possess is to huve as one’s own: a clerk 
has the money which he has fetched for 
his employer; the latter possesses the 
money, which he has the power of turn- 
ing to his use. To Aave is sometimes 
to have the right to, to belong; to pos- 
sess is to huve by one and at ones 
command: a debtor has the property 
which he has surrendered to his cre- 
ditor ; but he cannot be said to possess 
it, because he Aas it not within his 
reach and at his disposal: we are not 
‘necessarily masters of that which we 
have ; although we always are of that 
which we possess: to have is sometimes 
mnly temporary; to possess is mostly 
permanent: we have money which we 
are perpetually disposing of: we possess 
lands which we keep for a permanency: 
a person has the good graces of those 
whom he pleases; he possesses the con- 
fidence of those who put everything in 
his power. 

That 1 spent, that I had; 
That I gave, that | Aave; 


That I left, that I lost. 
Epitare on A CHARITABLE Man. 


The various objects that compose the w«rld were 
by nature formed to delight our senses ; and, as itis 
this alone that makes them desirable tu an uncor- 
rupted taste, 2 man may be said naturally to possess 
them when he pussesseth those enjoyments which 

they are fitted by uature to yield. BERKELEY, 


_MAUGHTINESS, DISDAIN, ARRO- 

oe GANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS denotes the ab- 
stract quality of hawghty, which, con- 


HAUGHTY. 


tracted from high-hearty, in Duteh and 
low German hvogharty, signifies lite- 
rally high-spirited, DISDAIN, ve. To 
contemn. ARROGANCE, v. Arro- 
gance. 

Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves; dis- 
dain, on the low opinion we have of 
others ; arrogunce is the result-of both, 
but, if anything, more of the former 
than the latter. Haughtiness and dis- 
dain are properly sentiments of the 
mind, and arrugance a mode of acting 
resulting from a state of mind: there 
may therefore be haughtiness and dis- 
datn which have not betrayed themselves. 
by any visible action; but arrogance is 
always accompanied with its correspond- 
ing action: the haughty man is known 
by the air of superiority which he 
assumes; tBe disdainful man by the 
contempt which he shows to others; the 
arrogant man by his lofty pretensions. 
Haughtiness and arrogance are both 
vicious ; they are built upun a false idea 
of ourselves; but disdatn may be justi- 
fiable when provoked by what is infa- 
mous: a lady must treat with disdain 
the person who insults her honour. 


The same haughtiness that prompts the act of in- 
justice will more strongly incite its justilication. 
JOHNSON, 
Didst thou net think such vengeance must await 
ihe wretch that, with his crimes all fresh about him, 
Kushes, inreverent, unprepar d, uncall’d, 
Into his Maker's presenee, throwing back 


With insolent disduin his choicest gift? Porrevs 


Turbulent, discontented men of quality, in pro- . 
portion as they are puffed up with personal pride 
and arregance, generally despise their own order. - 

BuRKE, 


HAUGHTY, HIGH, HIGHMINDED. 


HAUGHTY, v. Haughtiness, and 
HIGH, derived from the same source 
as haughiy, characterize both the ex- 
ternal behaviour and the internal sen- 
timent; HIGHMINDED marks the 
sentiment only, or the state of the mind. 
With regard to the outward behaviour, 
haughty is a stronger term than high ; 
a haughty carriage bespeaks not only a 
high opinion of one’s self, but a strong 
mixture of contempt for others: a high . 
carriage denvtes simply a high opinion. 
of one's self: haughtiness is therefore 
always offensive, as it is burdensome 
to others; but height may sometimes 
be laudable, inasmuch as it is justice. to 
one’s self: one can never give a com- 
mend in @ haughty tone without making 
others feel their inferiority in a vainful 
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@egree; we may sometimes assume a 
high tone in order to shelter ourselves 
from insult. 


He deserved and earned dislike by his haughty 
‘leportment. : Bissett. 


Master Endymion Porter brought lately my Lord 
of Bristol a dispatch from England of a Aigh nature, 
wherein this earl is commanded to represent unto 
this king how much his Majesty of Great Britain 
hath laboured to merit well of the crown. Howe.. 

With regard to the sentiment of the 
mind, haughty, whether it shows itself 
in the outward behaviour, or rests in the 
mind, is always bad; height as an ha- 
bitual-temper, and still more highmind- 
edness, which more strongly marks the 
personal quality, are expressly incon- 
sistent with Christian humility; but a 
man may with reason be too high or 
too highminded to condescend to a 
mean action. * 

Let gifts be to the mighty queen design’d, 


And mollify with pray’rs her haughty mind. 
Drypen. 


Who knows whether indignation may not succeed 
to terror, and the revival of a high sentiment, spurn- 
ing away the illusion of safety purchased at the ex- 

nce of glory, may not drive us to a generous 

espuir. Burke. 


The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case; the irritable, from sensibility to oppression ; 
the *highminded, from disdain and indignation at 
abusive power in unworthy hands. BURKE, 


‘TO HAZARD, RISK, VENTURE. 


At these terms denote actions per- 
formed under an uncertainty of the 
event: bit HAZARD (. Chance) 
bespeaks a want of design and choice 
on the part of the agent; to RISK 
(v. Danger) implies a choice of alterna- 
tives; to VENTURE, which is the 
same as adventure (v. Event), signifies 
a calculation and balance of probabili- 
ties: one hazards and risks under the 
fear of an evil; one ventures with the 
hope of a good. He who hazards an 
opinion or an assertion does it from 
presumptuous feelings and upon slight 
grounds; chances are rather against 
him than for him that it may prove 
erroneous * he who risks a battle does 
it often from necessity ; he chooses the 
least of two evils; although the event is 
dubious, yet he fears less from a failure 
than from inaction: he who ventures 
on a mercantile speculation does it from 
a love of gain ;_ he flatters himself with 
a favourable event, and acquires bold- 
ness from the prospect. There are but 
very few circumstances to justify us in 
4azarding ; there may be several occa- 
sions which render it necessary to risk, 
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advantagesus to venture. 

n'rate name | 

ture fame. : 
Dry pex. 


and very many cases’in which it may be 


They list with women each di 
Who dares not hazard life for 


If the adventurer risques honour, he risques more 
than the knight. HAWKEsWoRTH, 


Socrates, in his discourse before his death, saya, 
he did not know whether his soul would remain 


after death, but he thought so, and had such hopes 
of it that he was very willing to ventere his Life 
upon these hopes, TILLOTSON 


¢ 


HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, SALU- 
BRLOUS, SALUTARY. 


HEALTHY signifies not only hay- 
ing health, but also causing health. 
WHOLESOME, like the German 
heilsam, signifies making whole, keep- 
ing whole or sound. SALUBRIOUS 
and SALUTARY, from the Latin 
salus safety or health, signify likewise 
contributive to health or good in ge- 
neral, . 

These epithets are all applicable to 
such objects as have a kindly influence 
on the bodily constitution: healthy is 
the most general and indefinite ; it is 
applied to exercise, to air, situation, 
climate, and most other things, but 
food, for which wholesome is commonly 
substituted: the life of a farmer is 
reckoned the most healthy; and the 
simplest diet is the most wholesome. 
Healthy and wholesome are rather ne- 
gative in their sense; salubrious and 
salutary are positive: that is healthy 
and wholesome which does no injury to 
the health; that is salubrious which 
serves to improve the health; and that 
is salutary which serves to remove a. 
disorder: climates are healthy or un- 
healthy, according to the constitution of 
the person; water is a wholesome he- 
verage for those who are not dropsical ; 
bread is a wholesome diet for man; the 
air and climate of southern France has 
been long famed for its salubrity, and 
has. induced many invalids to repair 
thither for the benefit of their health ; 
the effects have not been equally salu-- 
tary in all cases. rs 


You are relaxing yourself with the healthy and 
manly exercise of the field. Siz W. Jonxs. 


Here laid his scrip with wholesome viands fill'd; 
There, listening every noise, his watchful dog. | 
THoMsoN, 


- If that fountain be once poisoned, you can never 
expect that salubricus streams will flow from it. ., : 
_ - -. Brame. 
Wholesome and salutary have like-. 
wise an extended énd moral application. — 
_ 28 — 


HEAP. 


healthy and salubrious are employed 
only in the proper sense: wholesome in 
‘this case seems to convey the idea of 
making whole again what has been un- 
sound ; but salutary retains the idea of 
improving the condition of those who 
stand in need of improvement: correc- 
tion is wholesome which serves the 
purpose of amendment without doing 
any injury to the body ; instruction or 
admonition is salutary when it serves 
the purpose of strengthening good prin- 
ciples and awakening a sense of guilt 
or impropriety : laws and punishments 
are wholesome to the body politic, as 
diet is to the physical body ; restrictions 
are salutary in checking irregularities. 
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_ False decorations, fucuses, and pigments, deserve 


the imperfections that constantly attend them, being 
neither commodious in application, nur wholesome 
in their use, Bacon. 


A sense of the Divine presence exerts this salutary 
influence of promoting temperance and restraining 
the disorders incident to a prosperous state. BLAIR, 


TO HEAP, PILE, ACCUMULATE, 
AMASS. 


To HEAP signifies to form into a 
heap. To PILE is to form into a pile, 
which, being a variation of pole, signifies 
a high-raised heap. To ACCUMU- 
LATE, from the Latin cumulus a heap, 
signifies to put heap upon heap. To 
AMASS is literally to form intoa mass, 
_ To heap is an indefinite action; it 
may be performed with or without order: 
to pile is a definite action done with 
design and order; thus we heap stones, 
or pile wood : to Aeap may be to make 
into large or small heaps: to ptle is 
always to make something considerable 
in height : children may heap sticks to- 
gether ; men pile loads of wood together. 
Within the circles arms and tripods lie, 
Ingots of gold and silver heap’d on high. 
This wonld I celebrate with annual games, 
With gifts on altars pi/’d, and holy flumes. Drypew. 

To pile is used always, to heap mostly 
in the physical, accumulate and amass 
mm the physical or moral acceptation. 
To accumulate is properly to bring or 
add heap to heap, which is a gradual 
and unfinished act; to amass is to form 
into a mass, which is a single complete 
act: aman may accumulate guineas or 
any thing else in small quantities, but 
he properly amasses wealth, and in a 
figurative sense he amasses knowledge. 
To accumulate and to amass are not 
elways the acts-of conscious agents: 
things may acoumulate or amass water 


Drypven, 
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or snow accumulates by the continual 
accession of fresh quantities; ice amasses 
in rivers until they are frozen over: so 
in the moral acceptation, evils, abuses, 
and the like, accumulate: corruption 
amasses. | 


These odes are marked by glittering accumulations 
of ungraceful ornaments. JoBNSON, 


Misers are generally characterized as men without 
honour or without humanity, who live only to accu- 
mulate, GoLDSMITH. 


Sir Francis Bacon, by an extraordinary force of 
nature, compitss of thought. and indefatigable study, 
has amassed to himself such stores of knowledge as 
we cannot look upon without amazement. Hve@n#es. 


TO HEAR, HEARKEN, OVERHEAR. 


To HEAR is properly the act of the 
ear; it is sometimes totally abstracted 
from the mind, when we fear and do 
not understand: to HEARKEN is an 
act of the ear and the mind in conjunc- 
tion; it implies an effort to Aeur, a 
tendency of the ear: tt OVERHEAR 
is to hear clandestinely, or unknown to 
the person who is heard, whether de- 
signedly or not. We Aear sounds; we 
hearken for the sense ; we overhear the 
words: a quick ear hears the smallest 
sound ; a willing mind hearkens to what 
is said; a prying curiosity leads to 
overhearing. 


I look’d, I listen’d, dreadful sounds J hear, 
And the dire forms of hostile go.is appear. DryrEen. 


But aged Nereus hearkens tv his love. DryYpDeEnN, 
If he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off; 

I overheard him and his practices. SHAKSPEARE.. 


HEARTY, WARM, SINCERE, COR- 
DIAL. 


HEARTY, ¢. e. having the heart in 
a thing, and WARM (v. Fire) express 
a stronger feeling than SINCERE (v. 
Candid); CORDIAL, from cor the 
heart, 7. e. according to the heart, is a 
mixture of the t#arm and sincere. 
There are cases in which it may be 
peculiarly proper to be hearty, as when 
we are supporting the cause of religion 
and virtue; there are other cases in 
which it is peculiarly proper to be warm, 
as when our affections ought. to be . 
roused in favour of our friends; in all 
cases we ought to be sincere, when we 
express either a sentiment or a feeling ; 
it is peculiarly happy to be on terms of 
cordial regard with those who stand in 
any close relation to us. The man him 
self should be Aearty his heart should 
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be warm; professions should be s22- 
cere ; a reception cordial. 


Yet should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just in the part where I complain, 
How many a message would he send | 


What Aearty prayers that I should mend! Swirr. 


Youth is the season of warm and generous emo- 


tions. : Brair 

We meet at last in one sincere desire; 

His wish and mine both prompt me to retire. 
Cowrerr. 


With a gratitude the most cordial, a good man 
looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at 
nu end but the happiness of those wlrom he blesses. 

BuarR. 


TO HEAVE, SWELL. 


HEAVE is used either transitively 
or intransitively, as a reflective or a 
neuter verb ; SWELL is used only as 
a neuter verb. Heave implies raising, 
and swelé implies distension: they differ 
therefore very widely in sense, but they 
sometimes agree in application. The 
bosom is said both to heave and to swell ; 
because it hdppens that the bosom 
swells by heaving ; the waves are like- 
wise said to heave themselves or to sevell, 
in which there is a similar correspond- 
ence between the actions: otherwise 
rost things which heave do not swell, 
and those which swel: do not heave. 

He heaves for breath, he staggers to and fro, 


Aud clouds of issuing smoke his nostrils loudly blow. 
Drypsn. 


Mean time the mountain billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swell'd surge above surge. 
‘THOMSON. 


HEAVY, DULL, DROWSY. 


HEAVY is allied to both DULL and 
DROWSY, but the latter have no close 
connexion with each other. 

Heavy and dul/ are employed as epi- 
thets both for persons and things ; heavy 
characterizes the corporeal state of a 
person ; dui qualifies the spirits or the 
understanding of the subject. A person 
has a heavy look whose temperament 
seems composed of gross and weighty 
materials which weigh him down and 
impede his movements; he has a dud/ 
countenance in whom the ordinary 
brightness and vivacity of the mind is 
wanting. | 
But with his Sexping body wards thewound, 

“e . Drypxn. 
© thon dull god! Why liest thou with the vile 
lu loathsome beds; and leav'st the kingly couch 


A wateh-case to a common larum bell ? 
_ Bes as . Saaksrrare. 
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Heavy and drotosy are both employed 
in the sense of sleepy; but the former 
is only a particular state, the latter par- 
ticular or general; all persons may be 
occasionally heavy or drowsy ; some 
are habitually drowsy from disease: 
they likewise differ in degree; the latter 
being much the greater of the two; and 
occasionally they are applied to such 
things as produce sleepiness. 


And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold. Gravy. 


HEAVY, BURDENSOME, WEIGHTY, 
PONDEROUS. 


HEAVY, from heave, signifies the 
causing to heave, or requiring to be 
lifted up with force; BURDENSOME 
signifies having aburden; WEIGHTY, 
having a weight ; and PONDEROUS, 
from the Latin pondus a weight, has 
the same original meaning. 

Heavy is the natural property of some 
bodies; burdensome is incidental to 
some. In the vulgar sense, things are 
termed heavy which are found difficult 
to lift, in distinction from those which 
are light or easy to be lifted; but those 
things are burdensome which are too 
troublesome to be carried or borne: 
many things therefore are actually heavy 
that are never burdensome ; and others 
are occasionally burdensome that are 
never heavy : that which is heavy is so 
whether lifted or not, but that which is 
burdensome must be burdensome te 
some one carrying it: hard substances 
are mostly heavy ; but to a weak person 
the softest substance may sometimes be 
burdensome if he is obliged to bear it : 
things are heavy according to the diffi- 
culty with which they are lifted; but 
they are weighty according as they weigh 
other things down. The heavy is there- 
fore indefinite; but the wetghty is de 
finite, and something positively great: 
what is heavy to one may be light to 
another; but that which is weighty 
exceeds the ordinary weight of other 
things: ponderous expresses even more 
than weighty, for it includes, also the 
idea of bulk; the ponderous therefore 
is that which is so weighty and ‘large 
that it cannot easily be moved. 


Though philosophy teaches that no element is 
heavy in its own place, yet experience shows that out 
of its own place it proves exceeding burdensome. 


The sable troops along the narrow traéks - 
Searce bear the wetyAly burden ow their backs, ~ -- 
7 co Ding agae. 
2H 2 — 


HEIGHTEN. 


The diligence of an idler is rapid and impetuons, 
as ponderous bodies forced into velocity move with 
violence proportionate to their weight. JOHNSON. 
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s HEED, CARE, ATTENTION. 


HEED (wv. To attend) applies to 
Matters of importance to one’s moral 
conduct; CARE (v. Care, solicttude) 
to matters of minor import: a man is 
required to take heed; a child is re- 
quired to take care : the former exercises 
his understanding in taking heed; the 
latter exercises his thoughts and his 
senses in taking care: the former looks 
to the remote and probable consequences 
of his actions, and endeavours to pre- 
vent the evil that may happen; the 
latter sees principally to the thing that 
is immediately before him. When a 
young man enters the world, he must 
take heed lest he be not ensnared by his 
companions into Vicious practices; in 
a slippery path we must take care that 
we do not fall. 


Next you, my servants, heed my strict commands, 
Without the walls a ruin’d temple stands. DryprEn, 


I believe the hiatus should be avoided with more 
fare in poetry than in oratory. Pore. 

Heed has moreover the sense of 
thinking on what is proposed to our 
notice. in which it agrees with AT- 
TENTION (wv. To attend); hence we 
speak of giving heed and paying atten- 
tron: but the former is applied only to 
that which is conveyed to us by an- 
other, in the shape of a direction, a 
caution, or an instruction ; but the latter 
is said of everything which we are set 
to perform. A good child gives heed to 
his parents when they caution him 
against any dangerous or false step; he 
pays atlention to the lesson which is 
set him to learn. He who gives no heed 
to the counsels of others is made to re- 
pent his folly by bitter experience; he 
who fails in paying attention cannot 
learn. | 

It is a way of calling a man a fool, when no heed 
is given to what he says. L’ EsTRANGE, 


He 


reeized nothing but silence, and signs of 
attention to what he would further say. 


Bacon, 


(TO HEIGHTEN, RAISE, AGGRA- 
MATE. 

To HEIGHTEN is to make higher 
(v. Haughty). To RAISE is to cause 
to rise (v. To arise). To AGGRA- 
VATE (wv. To aggravate) is to make 
keavy. Hetghten refers more to the 
result of the action of making higher ; 
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raise tothe mode: we heighten a house 
by raising the roof; where raising con- 
veys the idea of setting up aloft, which 
is not included in the word heighien. 
On the same ground a head-dress may 
be said to be hetghtened, which is made 
higher than it was before; and a chair 
or a table is razsed that is set upon 
something else: but in speaking of a 
wall, we may say, that it is either 
heightened or raised, because the ope- 
ration and result must in both cases be 
the same. In the improper sense of 
these terms they preserve a similar dis- 
tinction: we heighten the value of a 
thing; we raise its price: we heighten 
the grandeur of an object; we raise a 
family. 

Purity and virtue heighten all the powers of frui- 
tien. Biarr, 


I would have our conceptions raised by the dignity 
of thought and sublimity of expression, rather than 
by a train of robes or a plume of feathers. ADDISON, 


Heighten and aggravate have con- 
nexion with each other only in applica- . 
tion to offenees: the enormity of an 
offence is heightened, the guilt of the 
offender is aggravated, by particular 
circumstances. The horrors of a murder 
are hetghtened by being committed in 
the dead of the night; the guilt of the 
perpetrator is aggravated by the addition 
of ingratitude to murder. 

The counsels of pusillanimity very rarely put off, 


whilst they are always sure to aggravate, the evils 
from which they would fly. Burke 


HEINOUS, FLAGRANT, FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 


HEINOUS, in French haineur, Greek 
atvoc or Cetvog terrible. FLAGRANT, 
in Latin flagrans burning, is a. figurative 
expression denoting excessive and vio- - 
lent in its nature. FLAGITICUS, in 
Latin flagttiosus, from flagitium, signi- 
fies peculiarly infamous. ATROCIOUS, 
in Latin atroz cruel, from ater black, 
signifies exceedingly black in guilt. 

These epithets, which are applied to 
crimes, seem to rise in degree. A crime 
is Retnous which seriously offends against 
the laws of men; a sin is Aetnous which 
seriously offends against the will of God : 
an offence is flagrant which is in direct 
defiance of established opinions and 
practice: it is fagtttous if a gross vio- 


lation of the moral law, or coupled with 


any grossness. a crime is atrocious 
which is attended with any aggravatirg 
cireumstances. Lying is a heinous sin ; 
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_ gaming and drunkenness are flagrant 
breaches of the Divine law; the murder 
of a whole family is in the fullest sense 
atrocious. , 


There are many authors who have shown wherein 
the malignity of a lie consists, aud set forth in pro- 
per colours the Aeinuusness of the offence. ADDISON. 


If any flagrant deed occur to smite a man’s cun- 
science, un this he cannot avoid resting with anxiety 
and terror. BvaiR. 


It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he for a 
long time concealed the consecration of himself to 
the stricter duties of religion, lest by some jiagitious 
action he should bring piety into disgrace. 

JoHNSON. 


The wickedness of a loose or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine. 
JOHNSON, 


TO HELP, ASSIST, AID, SUCCOUR, 
RELIEVE. 


HELP, in Saxon helpan, German 
helfen, Teutonic heilfen, from heil 
whole, is connected with the Greek 
o\Bo¢ happy, and oged\Aw to do good to. 
ASSIST, in Latin assisto, or ad and 
sisio, signifies to place one’s self by 
another so as to give him our strength. 
AID, in Latin adjuvo, that is, the in 
tensive syllable ad and juvo, signifies to 
profit towards a specific end. SUC- 
COUR, in Latin sieeurro to run to the 
help of any one. RELIEVE, v. To 
alleviate. 

The idea of communicating to the 
advantage of another in case of need is 
common to all these terms. Help is the 
generic term; the rest specific: help 
may be substituted for the others, and 
in many cases where they would not be 
applicable. The first three are em- 
ployed either to produce a positive good 
or to remove an evil; the two latter 
only to remove an evil. We help a 
person to prosecute his work, or help 
him out of a difficulty; we asses¢ in 
order to forward a scheme, or we assist 
a person in the time of his embarrass- 
ment; we a?d a good cause, or we aid 
a person to make his escape ; we succour 
a person who is in danger; we relieve 
him in time of distress. To help and 
assist respeet personal service, the 
former by corporeal, the latter by cor- 
poreal or mental labour: one servant 
helps another by taking a part in his 
employment; one author assists another 
in the composition of his work. We 
help up a person’s load; we assist him 
to rise when he has fallen: we speak of 
an helper or a helpmate in mechanical 
employments, of an assistant to a pro- 
fessional man. | ~ 
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“Their strength united best may help to bear. Pops, 


Tis the first sanction nature gave to man 


Each other to assistiu what they can. .DENHAM. 


To assist and a7d are used for services 


directly or indirectly performed ; but the 


former is said only of individuals, the 
latter may be said of bodies as well as 
individuals. One friend assists another 
with his purse, with his counsel, his 
interest, and the like: one person aids 
another in carrying on a scheme; or 
one king, or nation, azds another with 
armies and subsidies. We come to the 
assistunce of a person when he has met 
with an accident; we come co his aid 
when contending against numbers. As- 
sistance is given, aid is sent. 

She no sooner yielded to adultery, but she agreed 
to assist in the murder of her husband, Rrowny. 


Your private right should impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would rise in avd. Porx. 


To succour is a species of immediate 
assistance, which is given on the spur 
of the occasion; the good Samaritan 
went to the succour of the man who had 
fallen among thieves - soin like manner 
we may succour one who calls us by his 
cries; or we may succour the poor 
whom we find in circumstances of 
distress. 

My father 
Flyimgz for succour to his servant Banister, 


Being distress’d, was by that wretch betray’d. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


So likewise one may succour a nation. 


Patroclus on the shore, 
Now pale and dead, shall succour Greece no more. 
Pops. 
The word reiteve has nothing in 
common with succour, except that they — 
both express the removal of pain; but 
the latter does not necessarily imply any. 
mode by which this is done, and there- 
fore excludes the idea of personal inter- 
ference. To help is commonly an act 
of good nature or discretion; to relieve 
an act of humanity or generosity. 


I called out my whole family to help at saving an 
after-growth of hay. GoLpsMITH. 


Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants of 
our brethren. ree Bratr. 


All these terms, except succour, may 
be applied to things as well as persons ° 
we may walk by the help of astick, read 
with the assistance of glasses, learn a 
task quickly by the avd ofagood memory, 
and obtain relzef from medicine. 

A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means 


to kelp his understanding and direct his expressions. 
STIULINGFLEST 
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Acquaintance with ethod will assist one in rang- 
ing human affairs, Watts. 


Wise, weighty counsels aid a state distress'd. Pore. 


An unbeliever feels the whole pressure of a pre- 
sent calamity, without being relieved by the memury 
of anything that is past, or the prospect of anything 
that is to come. Anpison, 


HERETIC, SCHISMATIC, SECTARIAN 
OR SECTARY, DISSENTER, NON- 
CONFORMIST. 


A HERETIC is the maintainer of 
heresy (v. Heterodor) ; the SCHISMA- 
TIC is the author or promoter of schism ; 
the SECTARIAN or SECTARY is 
the member of a sect; the DIS- 
SENTER is one who dissents from an 
established religion; and the NON- 
CONFORMIST one who does not 
conform to an establishment. A man 
is a Aeretic only for matters of faith 
and doctrine, but he is a schismatic in 
matters of discipline and practice. The 
heretic therefore is not always a schisma- 
tic, nor the schismatic a heretic. Who- 
ever holds the doctrines that are common 
to the Roman Catholic and the reformed 
Churches, is nota heretic in the Pro- 
testant sense of the word; although he 
may in many outward formalities be a 
schismatic. Calvinists are not heretics, 
but many among them are schismatics ; 


on the other hand there are many mem-_ 


bers of the establishment, who hold, 
though they do not avow, heretical no- 
tions. 

When a papist uses the word hereticks, he general] 
means protestants; whena protestant uses the more: 


he generily means any person wilfully and conten- 
tiously obstinate in fundamental errors. Watrs, 


The heretic is considered as such 
with regard to the Catholic Chureh or 
the whole body of Christians, holding 
the same fundamental principles ; but 
the schismatic and sectarian are con- 
sidered as such with regard to par- 
ticular bodies of Christians. Schism, 
from the Greek oy:Zw to split, denotes 
an action, and the schismaitc is an agent 
who splits for himself in his own indi- 
vidual capacity : the sectarian dves not 
expressly perform a part, he merely 
holds a relation ; he does not divide any 


thing himself, but belongs tothat which 


is already cut or divided. The schismatic 
therefore takes upon himself the whole 
‘moral responsibility of the schzsm ; but 
the sectarian dues not necessarily take 
an active part in the measures of his 
ech = whatever guilt attaches to schism 
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attaches to the schismatic; he is a 
voluntary agent, acting from an erro- 
neous principle, if not an. unchristian 
temper: the sectarzan is often an invo- 
luntary agent; he follows that to which 
he has been incidentally attached. It 
is possible, therefore, to be a schismattc, 
and not a secturian; as also to be a 
sectarian, and not a schtsmatic. Those 
professed members of the establishment 
who affect the title of evangelical, and 
wish to palm upon the Church the pe- 
culiarities of the Calvinistic doctrine, 
and to ingraft their own modes and 
forms into its discipline, are schismazics, 
but not sectarians ; on the other hand, 
those who by birth and education are 
attached to a sect, are sectartans, but 
not always schismatics. Consequently, 
schismatic is a term of much greater 
reproach than sectarian. d 
The schismatic and sectarian have a 
reference to any established body of 
Christians of any country; but dissenter 
is a term applicable only to the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain, and bearing rela- 
tion only to the established. Church of 
England: it includes not only those 
who have individually and personally 
renounced the doctrines of the Church, 
but those who are in a state of dissent 
or difference from it. Dissenters are 
not necessarily either schismattcs or 
sectarians, for British Roman Catholies 
are all dissenters, although they are 
the reverse of what is understood by 
schismatic and sectarian: it is equally 
clear that all schismatics and sectarians 
are not dzssenters, because every esta- 
blished community of Christians, all 
over the world, have had individuals or 
smaller bodies of individuals setting 
themselves up against them: the term 
dissenter being in a great measure tech- 
nical, it may be applied individually or 
generally without conveying any idea 
of reproach: the same may be said of 
nonconformist, which is a more special 
term, including only such as do not 
conform to some established or national 
religion: consequently, all members of 
the Romish Church, or of the Kirk of. 
Scotland, are excluded from the number ” 
of nonconformists ; whilst on the other 
hand, all British-born subjects not ad- 
hering to these two forms, and at the 
same time renouncing the established 
form of their country, are of this 
number, among whom may be reckoned 
Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, Methodists, and all other such 
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sects as have been formed since the 


reformation. 7 
The schismahes disturb the sweet peace of our 
Church, How. 


in the house of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
well’s officers, Butler observed so much of the cha- 
racter of the Sectaries that he is said to have written 
or begun his poem at this ime. JuHNSON. 


Of the Dissenters, Swift did not wish to infringe 
the toleration, but he opposed their ineroachments. 
JOHNSON. 


Watts is at least one of the few poets with whom 
vouth and ignorance may be safely pleased; and 
happy will that reader be, whose mind is disposed, 
by his verses or his prose, to imitate him in all but 
his noaconformity. JoHNSON. 


TO HESITATE, FALTER, STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 


HESITATE, v. To demur. FAL- 
TER or FAULTER seems to signify 
to commit a fault or blunder, or it may 
be a frequentative of to fall, signifving 
to stumble. STAMMER, in the Teu- 
tonic stammeln, comes most probably 
from the Hebrew sutem to obstruct. 
STUTTER is but a variation of stam- 
mer. — 

A defect in utterance is the idea 
which is eommon in the signification of 
all these terms: they differ either as to 
the cause or the mode of the action. 
With regard to the cause, a hesitation 
results from the state of the mind, and 
an interruption in the train of thoughts ; 
falter arises from a perturbed state of 
feeling; stammer and_ stutter arise 
either from an incidental circumstance, 
or more commonly from a_ physical 
defect in the organs of utterance. A 
person who is not in the habit of public 
speaking, or of collecting his thoughts 
into a set form, will be apt to hesztate 
even in familiar conversation; he who 
first addresses a public assembly will be 
apt to falter. Children who first begin 
to read will stummer at hard words: 
and one who has an impediment in his 
speech will stutter when he attempts to 
speak in a hurry. 

- With regard to the mode or degree 
of the action, hesttate expresses less 
than falter ; stammer less than stutier. 
The slightest difficulty in uttering words 
constitutes a hesitation ; a pause or the 
repetition of a word may be termed f/e- 
sitating : but to falter supposes a failure 
in the voice as well as the lips when 
they refuse to do their office. Stam- 
mering and stuttering are confined 
principally to the useless moving of the 
mouth ; he who stammers brings forth 
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sounds, but not the right sounds, with- 
out trials and efforts; he who stutters 
remains for some time in a state of agi- 
tation without uttering a sound. = 


To look with solicitude and speak with hesitation 
is attainable at will; but the show of wisdom is ri- 
diculous when there is nothing to cause doubt, as 
that of valour when there is nothing to be feared. 

JOHNSON 


And yet was every faultering tongue of man, | 

Almighty Father} silent in thy praise, 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice. 
THOMSON 


Lagean juice 
Will stamm’ring tongues and stagg’ring feet proeuce: 
RYDEN. 


HETERODOXY, HERESY. 


HETERODOXY, from the Greek 
erepoc and doéy, signifies another or 4 
different doctrine. HERESY, from 
the Greek atpeoce a choice, signifies an 
opinion adopted by individual choice. 

To be of a different persuasion is he- 
terodoxy ; to have a faith of one’s own 
is heresy ; the heterodoxy characterizes 
the opinions formed; the heresy cha- 
racterizes the individual forming the 
opinion: the heterodory exists inde- 
pendently and for itself; the heresy sets 
itself up against others. As all division 
supposes error either on one side or on 
both, the words heterodoxy and heresy 
are applied only to human opinions, 
and strictly in the sense of a false opi- 
nion, formed in distinction from that 
which is better founded; but the former 
respects any opinions, important or 
otherwise, the latter refers only to mat- 
ters of importance: the heresy is there- 
fore a fundamental error. There has 
been much heferodoxy in the Christian 
world at all times, and among these 
have been herestes denying the plainest 
and most serious truths which have 
been acknowledged by the great body 
of Christians since the Apostles. 


All wrong notions in religion are ranked under the 
general name of heterodoz. GoLpine. 


Heterodoxies, false doctrines, yea, and heresies, 
may be propagated by prayer as well as preseinee 
ULL 


HIDEOUS, GHASTLY, GRIM, 
GRISLY. 


HIDEOUS comes probably from. 
hide, signifying fit only to be hidden 
from the view. GHASTLY signifies 
like a ghost. GRIM is in German 
gremm fierce. GRISLY, from grizz/e, 
signifies grizzled, or motley coloured. ° 

An unseemly exterior is characterized 


HIGH. 


by these terms; but.the hideous re- 
spects natural objects, and the ghastly 
more properly. that which is superna- 
tural or what: resembles it. A mask 
with monstrous grinning features looks 
hideous ; a human form with a visage 
of deathlike paleness is ghastly. The 
grim is applicable only to the counte- 
nance; dogs or wild beasts may look 
very grim: grisly refers to the whole 
form, but particularly to the colour; as 
blackness or darkness has always some- 
thing terrific in it, a grisly figure having 
a monstrous assemblage of dark colour, 
is particularly calculated to strike terror. 
Hidevus is applicable to objects of hear- 
ing also, as a Atdeous roar; but the rest 
to objects of sight only. 

Frorg the broad margin to the centre grew 


Shelves, rocks, and whirlpools, hideous to the view. 
| Fauconer. 
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And Death 
Grinn’d horribly a ghastly smile. 


Even hell's grim king Alcides’ pow'rconfess'd. Pore. 


All parts resoand with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
And grisly death in sundry shapes appears. Pors, 


MirtTown. 


HIGA, TALL, LOFTY. 


HIGH, in German hoch, comes from 
the Hebrew agag to be high. TALL, 
in Welsh ¢a/, from the Hebrew talal to 
elevate. LOFTY is doubtless derived 
from iff, in the sense of lifted (v. To 
lift). 

High is the term in most general use, 
which seems likewise in the most un- 
qualified manner to express the idea of 
extension upwards, which is common 
to them all. Whatever is tad] and lofty 
is high, but everything is not tall or 
lofty which is high. Tail and lofty 
both designate a more than ordinary 
degree of height; but tall is peculiarly 
applicable to what shoots up or stands 
up in a perpendicular direction: while 
lofty is said of that which ts extended 
in breadth as well as in height; that 
which is lifted up or raised by an accre- 
tion of matter or an expansion in the 
air. By this rule we say that a house 
is high, a chimney éall, a room dofty. 
With the Atgh is associated no idea of 
what is striking ; but the éal/ is coupled 
with the aspiring or that which strives 
to out-top: the du/ty is always coupled 
with the grand, and that which com- 
mands admiration. . | 

at. ar, 
Auid bold Merion to custo therrseare? 
Prostrate.on earth their beauteous bodies lay, — 
Like ac santain firs, as (al! and straight as cad 


Pore. 
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E’en now, O king! ’tis giv'n thee to destroy 
TLe lufty tow’rs of wide-extended Troy. 
High and lofty have a moral aecepta- 
tation, but ¢al/ is taken in the natural 
sense only: Atgh and lofty are appiied 
to persons or what is personal, with the 
same difference in degree as before: a 
lofty title or lofty pretension conveys 
more than a high title or a high pre- 
tension. Men of high rank should have 
high ideas of virtue and personal dig- 
nity, and keep themselves clear from 
everything low and mean: a lofty am- 
bition often soars too high to serve the 
purpose of its possessor, whose fall 1s 
the greater when he finds himself com- 
pelled to descend. 
When you are tried in scandal's court, 
Stand figh in honour, wealth, or wit, 
All others who inferior sit 


Conceive themselves in conscience bound 
To join and drag you to the ground. 


Without thee, nothing lofty can I sing; 
Come then, and with thyself thy genius bring. _ 
DrypENn. 


Porn 


Swirr 


TO HINDER, PREVENT, IMPEDE, 


OBSTRUCT. 


HINDER, from hind or behind, sig- 
nifies to pull or cause to be behind. 
PREVENT, from pre and venio to 
come before, signifies to Ainder by 
coming before, or to cross another by 
the anticipation of his purpose. IM- 
PEDE, from zm and pedes, signifies to 
come between a person's feet and en- 
tangle him in his progress. OB- 
STRUCT, from od and struo, signifies 
to set up something in his way, to block 
the passage. : 

Hinder is the most general of these 
terms, as it conveys little more than the 
idea which is common to them all, 
namely, that of keeping one from his 
purpose. To hinder is commonly said 
of that which is rendered impracticable 
only for the time being, or merely de- 
layed; prevent is said of that which is 
rendered altogether impracticable. A 
person is hindered by the weather and 
his various engagements from reaching 
a place at the time he intended; he. 
is prevented but not hindered by ill 
health from going thither atall. If a 
friend calls, he Ainders me from finish- 
ing the letter which I was writing; if 1 
wish to prevent my son from reading 
any book I keep it out of his way. To 
hinder is an act of the moment, it sup- 
poses no design; prevent isa preme- 
ditated act, deliberated upon, and 
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adopted for general purposes: the 
iormer is applied only to the move- 
«ments of any particular individual, the 
latter to events and circumstances. I 
kinder a person who is running, if I 
lay hold of his arm and make him walk: 
it is the object of every good govern- 
ment to prevent offences rather than to 
punish offeriders. In ordinary discourse 
these words fall very much into one 
another, when the circumstances of the 
case do not sufficiently define whether 
the action in hand be altogether sus- 
pended, or only suspended for a time; 
but the above explanation must make 
it very clear that to Aznder, in its proper 
sense and application, is but to stop in 
the progress, and prevent to stop in the 
outset. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of resent- 
ment, than to restrain it from excess when it has 
gained admission. To use the illustration of an ex- 
cellent author, we can prevent the beginnings of 


some things, whose progress afterwards we cannot 
ainder. Ho.uanp, 


To zmpede and obstruct are a species 


of hindering which is said rather of 
things than of persons: hinder is said 
of both; but hizder is commonly em- 
ployed in ee to trifling matters, or 
such as retard a person's proceedings in 
the smallest degree; ¢mpede and ob- 
struct are acts of greater importance, or 
produce a still greater degree of delay. 
A person is fAindered in his work, 
although neither zmpeded nor obstruct- 
ed; but the quantity of artillery and 
baggage which is attached to an army 
will greatly ¢mpede it in its march ; and 
the trees which are thrown across the 
roads will obstruct its march. Hind- 
rances always suppose the agency of a 
person, either of the one who Aznders, 
or the one who is hindered: but impe- 
diments and obstructions may be em- 
ployed with regard to the operations of 
nature on inanimate objects. Cold zm- 
pedes the growth of plants; a dam o0b- 
structs the course of water. 

I am not gamesome; I do lack some part 

Of that quick spirit that is in Anthony ; 


Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires. 
Di leave you. : SHAKSPEARE, 


- ‘Truth was provoked to see herself thus baffled and 
impedet by an enemy whom she lovked on with 
coulempt, . JOHNSON. 


This path you say is hid in endless night, 
*Tis self-conceit alone obstructs your sight. Jenyns. 
_ TO HINDER, STOP. 


HINDER (v. To Aender\ refers 
solely to the prosecution of ar object: 
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STOP, signifying to make to stand, 
refers simply to the cessation of motion ; 
we may be hindered, therefore, by being 
stopped ; but we may also be Aindered 
without being expressly stopped, and 
we may be stopped without being 
hindered. Ifthe stoppage do not in- 
terfere with any other object in view, it 
is a stoppage, but not a hindrance ; as 
when we are stopped by a friend whilst 
walking for pleasure: but if stopped by 
an idler in the midst of urgent business, 
so as not to be able to proceed accord- 
ing to our business, this is both a stop- 
page and a hindrance: on the other 
hand, if we are interrupted in the 
regular course of our proceeding, but 
not compelled to stand still or give up 
our business for any time, this may he 
a findrance, but not a stoppage: in 
this manner, the conversation of others 
in the midst of our business may con- 
siderably retard its progress, and so far 
hinder, but not expressly put a stop to, 
the whole concern. 


Is it not the height of wisdom and goodness too, 
to Ainder the consummation of thosg soul-wasting 
sins, by obliging us to withstand them in their first - 


infancy? Souts. 
A signal omen stopp’d the passing host, | 
Their martial fury in their wonder lost. Porr. 


TO HINT, SUGGEST, INTIMATE, IN- 
SINUATE. 


HINT, v. To Allude. SUGGEST, 
v. To Allude. To INTIMATE is to 
make one intemaie, or specially ac- 
quainted with, to communicate one's 
most inward thoughts. INSINUATE, 
from the Latin sizus the bosom, is to 
introduce gently into the mind of 
another. 

All these terms denote indirect ex- 
pressions of what passes in one’s own 
mind. We hiné at a thing from fear 
and uncertainty; we SUGGEST a 
thing from prudence and modesty; we 
intimate a thing from indecision; a 
thing is ¢nstnuated from artifice. A 
person who wants to get at the cer- 
tain knowledge of any circumstance 
hints at it frequently in the presence of 
those who can give him the informa- 
tion; a man who will not offend others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom 
suggests his ideas ona subject, instead 
of setting them forth with confidence; 
when a person’s mind is not made up 
on any future action, he only inéimaies 
what may be done; he who has. any- 
thing offensive to communicate to-am- 
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other, will choose to insinuate it, rather 
than declare it inexpress terms. Hints 
are thrown out; they are frequently 
characterized as broken: suggestions 
are offered ; they are frequently termed 
idle or ill- grounded: .2mtimations are 
given, and are either slight or broad: 
imsinuations are thrown out; they are 
commonly designated as_ slanderous, 
malignant, and the like.. 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 


Just Aint a fault, and hesitate dislike. Porx. 


We must suggest to the people, in what hatred 
He still hath held them. SHAKSPEARE 


’Tis Heav’n itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimutes eternity to man, ADDISON. 


He had so subtle a way of interrogating, and, 
under the notions of doubts, insinuating his objec- 
tions, that be infused his own opinions into those 
from whom he pretended to learn and receive 
them. CLARENDON, 

To hint is taken either in a bad or an 
indifferent sense; it is commonly re- 
sorted to by tale-bearers, mischief- 
makers, and all who want to talk of 
more than they know. To suggest is 
oftener used in the good than the bad 
sense: as to suggest doubts, queries, 
difficulties, or improvements in matters 
of opinion, is truly laudable, par- 
ticularly for young persons ; but to sug- 
gest anything to the disadvantage of 
another is even worse than to speak 
ill of him openly, for it bespeaks cow- 
ardice as well as ill-nature. To téz- 
maie is taken either in a good or an in- 
different sense; it commonly passes 
between relatives or persons closely 
connected in the communication of 
their half-formed intentions or of doubt- 
ful intelligence; but to zzstnuate is 
always taken in a bad sense; it is the 
resource of an artful and malignant 
wnemy to wound the reputation of an- 
other, whom he does not dare openly to 
accuse. A person is said to take a hint, 
to follow a suggestion, to receive an 
intimation, to disregard an insinuation. 

_It is a mistake to imagine thut creeds were, at 
first, mtended to teach in full and explicit terms all 
that should be necessary to be believed by Chris- 


tians. They were de-igned rather for Aints and 
minutes of the main “ credenda,’’ WATERLAND. 


_ Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the 
first minister of his antagonist) to be a much more 
destructive counsellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually suggesting pleasures, ADDISON. 


- ¥t was hie saying, and it did him no good, that he 
was pone of the reptilia, intimating that he could 
not creep on the ground, and that the court was not 
his element, .? NAuUNTON. 


’ ‘Let it not be thought that what is here said in- 
sinuntes anything to the discredit of Greek and Latin 
criticieam, aes . WARBURTON. 
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HIRELING, MERCENARY. 


HIRELING, from hire, and MER- 
CENARY from merces wages, are ap- 
plied to any one who follows a sordid 
employment; but hireling may some- 
times be taken in its proper and less 
reproachful sense, for one who is Atred 
as aservant to perform an allotted work ; 
but in general they are both reproach 
ful epithets. the former having par- 
ticular reference to the meanness of the 
employment, and the latter to the sordid 
character of the person. AHireling 
prints are those which are in_the pay 
of a party’ a mercenary principle will 
sometimes actuate men in the highest 
station, 

It was not his carrying the bag which made Judas 
a thief and an hireling. Sours. 


These soldiers were not citizens, but mercenary, 
surdid deserters, Burks. 


TO HOLD, KEEP, DETAIN, RETAIN, 


HOLD, Saxon healden, Teutonic, &c. 
holden, like the Greek cwAvw, comes from 
the Hebrew coltorestrain. KEEP comes 
in all probability, like the Latin capio 
to lay hold of, from the Hebrew caph 
the hollow of the hand. DETAIN and 
RETAIN both come from the Latin 
teneo to hold; the first signifies, by 
virtue of the particle de, to hold from 


’ another; the second, by virtue of the 


particle re, to hold back for oneself. 

To hold isa physical act; it requires 
a degree of bodily strength, or at least 
the use of the limbs; to keep is simply 
to have by one at one’s pleasure. The 
having in one’s power so that it shall 
not go is the leading idea in the signi- 
fication of hold ; the durabi.ity of having 
is the leading idea in the word keep 
we may Aold a thing only fora moment; 
but what we keep we keep for a time. 
On the other hand, we may keep a 
thing by holding, although we may 
keep it by various other means: we may 
therefore hold without keeping, and we 
may keep without holding. A servant 
holds a thing in his hand for it to be 
seen, but he does not keep it; he gives 
it to his master, who puts it into his 
pocket, and consequently keeps, but 
does not hold it. A thing may be held 
in the hand, or kept in the hand; in 
the former case, the pressure of the 
hand is an essential part of the action, 
but in the latter case it is simply a 
contingent part of the action: the hand 
holds, but the person keeps it. What 
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is held 1s fixed in position, but what is 
kept is left loose, or otherwise, at the 
will of the individual. Things are held 
by men in their hands, by beasts in 
their claws or mouths, by birds in their 
beaks; things are kept by people either 
about their persons or in their houses, 
according to convenience. 

France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 


Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold, 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Detain and retain are modes of Reep- 
ing ; the former signifies keeping back 
what belongs to another; the iatter 
signifies naa, a long time for one’s 
own purpose. person may be either 
held, kept, detained, or retained: when 
he is held he is held contrary to his will 
by the hand of another; as suspected 
persons are held by the officers of 
justice, that they may not make their 
escape: he is kept, if he stops in any 
place, by the desire of another; as a 
man is kept in prison until his inno- 
cence is proved; ora child is kepé at 
school, until he has finished his educa~ 
tion: he is detained if he be kept away 
from any place to which he is going, or 
from any person to whom he belongs ; 
as the servant of another is detatned to 
take back a letter; or one is detained 
by business, so as to be prevented 
attending to an appointment: a person 
is retained who is kept for a continu- 
ance in the service of another ; as some 
servants are said to be retained, whil 
others are dismissed. 
Too late it was for satyr to be told 
Or ever hope recover her again; 


In vain he seeks, that haviug cannot hold. 
SPENSER. 


That I may know what keeps you here with me. 
DRYvEN, 


He has described the passion of Calypso, and the 
indecent advances she made to detain him from his 
couutry. Browne. 


Having the address to retain the conquest she had 
made, she kept possession of his love without any 
rival fur many years, RoBERTSON 


Things are Aeld in the improper 
sense: they are kept, detained, and re- 
tained, in the proper sense. A money- 
lender folds the property of others in 
pledge; the idea of a temporary and 
partial action is here expressed by hold, 
in distinction from eep, which is used 
to express something definite and per- 


manent: the money-lender Aeeps the 


‘property as his own, if the borrower 
forfeits it by breach of contract. When 
@ person purchases anything, he js ex- 
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pected to keep it, or pay the value ot 
the thing ordered, if the tradesman 
fulfil his part of the engagement. What 
is detained is kept either contrary to the 
will, or without the consent, of the pos- 
sessor: when things are suspected to be 
stolen, the officers have the right of de- 
taining them until inquiry be insti- 
tuted. What is retained is continued 
to be kept; it supposes, however, some 
alteration in the terms or circumstances 
under which it is Rep? : a person retains 
his seat in a coach, notwithstanding he 
finds it disagreeable: or a lady retains 
some of the articles of millinery, which 
are sent for her choice, but she returns 
the rest. 


Assuredly it is more shame for a man to lose that 
which he Avideth than to fail in getting that which 
he never had. Haywakrp. 


This charge Lkeep until my appointed day 
Of rendering up. 


Haste! goddess, haste! the flying host detain, 
Nor let one sail be huisted on the main. 


MILTON. 


Pors. 


Let me retain 
The name and all th’ addition tu a king. 
| SHAKSPEARE. 
All are used in a moral application 
except @etain; in this case they are 
marked by a similar distinction. <A 
person is said to ho/d an office, by which 
simple possession is implied; he may 
Aold it for a long or a short time, at the 
will of others, or by his own will, which 
are not marked: he Aeeps a situation, or 
he keeps his post, by which his con- 
tinuance in the situation, or at the post, 
are denoted: but to say he refatns his 
office, signifies that he might have given 
it up, or lost it, had he not been led to 
continue in it. In like manner, with 
regard to one’s sentiments or feelings, a 
man is said to hold certain opinions, 
which are ascribed to him as a part of 
his greed ; he keeps the opinions which 
no one can induce him to give up; he 
retains his old attachments, notwith- 
standing the lapse of years and change 
of circumstances which have intervened, 
and were naturally calculated to wean 
him from them. 
It is a certain sign of a wise government, when it 
can hold men’s hearts by hopes. ’ Bacon, 
The proof is best when men keep their authority 
towards their children, but not their purse. Bacom 


Ideas are retained by renovation of that impres- 
sion. which time is always wearing away. Jonwson 


TO HOLD, OCCUPY, POSSESS. 


HOLD, »v. To hold. OCCUPY, in 
Latin occupo, or oc and capio to hold ox 
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keep, so that it cannot be held by 
others, or fill a space, so that it cannot 
be filled by any other object. POSSESS, 
in Latin possideo, or potis and sedeo, 
signifies to sit as-master of. 

We hold a thing for a long or a short 
time; we occupy it for a permanence: 
we hold it for ourselves or others; we 
occupy it only for ourselves: we hold 
it for various purposes; we occupy only 
for the purpose of converting it to our 
private use. Thus a person may hold 
an estate, or, which is the same thing, 
the titledeeds to an estate, pro tempore, 
for another person’s benefit; but he oc- 
cupies an estate if he enjoys the fruit of 
it. On the other hand, to occupy 1s 
only to hold under a certain compact ; 
but to possess is to Aold as one’s own, 
The tenant occupies the farm when he 
holds it by a certain lease, and culti- 
vates it for his subsistence: but the 
Jandlord possesses the farm, possessing 
the right to let it, and to receive the 
rent. We may hold by force, or fraud, 
or right; we occupy either by force or 
right; we possess only by right. 

He (the eagle) drives them from his fort, the tower- 
ing seat, 


For ages, of his empire, which in peace 
Unstain'd he holds. 


If the title of occupier be good in a land unpeopled, 
why should it be bad accounted in a country peopled 
thinly ? Race@w. 


THOMSON. 


Bit now the feather'd youth their former bounds 
Ardent disdain, and, weighing oft their wings, 
Demand the free possession of the sky. THOMSON. 


Hence we say figuratively, to hold a 
person in esteem or contempt, to occupy 
a person’s attention or a place, or to 
possess one’s affection. 


, as a stranger to my heart and me, 


Hold thee from this for ever. SHAKSPEARE. 


He miust assert infinite generations befure that 
first deluge, and then the earth could not receive 
them, but the infinite bodies of men must occupy an 
infinite space. BrenTLEYX 


Of fortune’s favor long possess’d, 
He was in one fair daughter only bless’d. 
. DRYDEX. 


TO HOLD, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 


. HOLD ©. 7° hold, keep) is here, as 
‘in the former article, a term of ve 
general import. SUPPORT (v. To 
countenance) and MAINTAIN (v. To 
assist, muintain) include the idea of 
holding with other collateral ideas in 
their signification. 

_ Hold and support are employed in 
the proper sense, mazniain in the im- 
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proper sense. To hold is a term un- 
qualified by any circumstance, we may 
hold a thing in any direction, Aold it up 
or down, in a straight or oblique direc- 
tion: support is a species of holding up ; 
to hold up, however, is a personal act, 
or a direct effort of the individual; to 
support may be an indirect and a 
passive act; he who holds anything up 
keeps it in an upright posture by the 
exertions of ‘his strength; he who sup- 
poris a thing only bears its weight, or 
suffers it to rest upon himself: persons 
or voluntary agents can hold up ; inani- 
mate objects may support: a servant 
holds up a child that it may see; a 
pillar supports a building. 

Oh who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking ou the frosty Caucasus? SHAKSPEARE. 


Man, like the gen’rous vine, supported lives, 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives 
Pork 
In the figurative application a person 
is said to hold power for himself, but to 
support the authority of another, or to 
have one’s own mind supported by cir- 
cumstances or reflections. To muin- 
éain is to hold firmly or with vigor. ~ 
The usurpation which, in order to subvert ancient 
institutions, has destroyed ancient oes will 


hold power by arts similar to those by which it has 
acquired it. Bourke. 


Nothing can suppurt the minds of the guilty from 
drooping. SuurH. 


Who then isfree? The wise, who well maintains 
An empire o’er himself. FRANCIs, 


These terms are all applied to the 
opinions with a similar distinction. 
Opinions are held and maintained as 
one’s own, they are supported when 
they are another’s. We hold and 
maintain whatever we believe. We 
support the belief or doctrine of an- 
other, or what we ourselves have as- 
serted and maintained at a former 
time. What is held is held by the 
act of the mind within itself, and as 
regards itself, without reference to 
others; but what is maintained and 
supported is openly declared to be held ; 
it is maintained with others or agaist 


others; it is supported in an especial 


manner against others; it may be 
maintained by simple declaratiun on 
assertions ; itis supported by argument. 

It was a notable observation of a wise father, that 
those which Aeld and persuaded pressure of con- ° 


sciences were commobly interested therein them- 
selves for their own ends. Bacon, 


If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
Earl of Gilo’ster that he is a manifold traitor let him 
appear, ; SUSKSPEABS 


HOLLOW. 


Ho supported the motion for the council of trade, 
in opposition to the court. . ‘Burnet. 


What is held may be held by means 
of the affection, as to hold a person dear, 
or hold a thing in esteem ; to maintain 
and support are applied only to specu~ 
lative matters with which the under- 
standing is engaged, as to maintain or 
support truth or error, to maintain or 
support a cause. 

As Chancer is the father of English poetry, so I 
hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 


Grecians held Homer, and the Romans Virgil. 
Popr, 


HOLINESS, SANCTITY. 


‘HOLINESS, which comes from the 
northern languages, has altogether ac- 
quired a Christian signification ; it re- 
spects the life and temper of a Chris- 
tian. SANCTITY, which is derived 
trom the Latin sazctus and sanrito to 
sanction, has merely a moral significa- 
tion, which it derives from the sanction 
of human authority. 

Holiness is to the mind of a man what 
sanctity is to his exterior; with this 
difference, that holiness to a certain 
degree ought to belong to every man 
professing Christianity ; but sancizty, 
as it lies in the manners, the outward 
garb, and deportment, is becoming only 
to certain persons, and at certain times. 
Holiness is a thing not to be affected, 
but sanctity, consisting in externals, is 
from its very nature exposed to false- 
hood. Itis becoming those who fill a 
sacred office, but not otherwise. 


Habitual preparation for the sacrament consists in 
a permanent habit or principle of holiness. Sours. 


About an age ago, it was the fashion in England 
for every one that wonld be thought religious, to 
throw as much sanctity as possible into his face. 

ADDISON, 


HOLLOW, EMPTY. 


HOLLOW, from hole, signifying like 
a hole, respects the body itself; the ab- 
sence of its own materials produces hol- 
lowness. EMPTY (». Empty) respects 
foreign bodies ; their absence in another 
body constitutes emptiness. Hollowness 
is therefore a preparative to emptiness, 
and may exist independently of it; but 
emptiness presupposes the existence of 
hollowness. what is empty must be 
hollow ; but what is Aollow need not be 
empty. Ho-lowness is often the natural 
property of a body ; emptiness is a con- 
tingent property: that which is hollow 
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1g destined by nature to contain; but 
that which is empty is deprived of its 
contents by a casualty: a nut is hollow 
fur the purpose of receiving the fruit; it 
is empty if it contain no fruit. 

They are both employed in a moral 
acceptation, and in a bad sense; the 
hollow, in this case, is applied to what 
ought to be solid or sound; and empty 
to what ought to be filled: a person is 
hollow whose goodness lies only at the 
surface, whose fair words are without 
meaning; a truce is hollow which is 
only an external cessation from hos- 
tilities: a person is empty who is with- 
out a requisite portion of understand- 
ing and knowledge ; an excuse is empty 
which is unsupported by fact and rea- 
son; a pleasure is empty which cannot 
affurd satisfaction. 


He seem’d. 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit, 
But all was false and holluw. Mi1Ton. 
The creature man, 
Condemn‘d to sacrifice his childish years 
To babbling ignorance and empty fears. Prior. 


HOLY, PIOUS, DEVOUT, RELIGIOUS, 


HOLY, v. Holiness. PIOUS, in 
Latin pius, which is most probably 
changed from dius or deus, signifies 
having a regard for the gods. DE- 
VOUT, in Latin devutus, from devovea 
to engage by a vow, signifies devoted or 
consecrated. RELIGIOUS, in Latin: 
religiosus, comes from religio and 
relizo to bind, because religion binds 
the mind, and produces in it a fixed 
principle. 

A strong regard to the Supreme Being 
is expressed by all these epithets; but 
holy conveys the most comprehensive 
idea; prous and devout designate most 
fervour of mind; refzgzous is the most 
general and abstract in its signification. 
A holy man is in all respects heavenly- 
minded; he is more fit for heaven than 
earth : holiness, to whatever degree it is 
possessed, abstracts the thoughts from 
sublunary objects, and fixes them on 
things that are above. Our Saviour 
was a perfect pattern of Aoliness ; his 
apostles after him, and innumerable 
saints and good men, both in and out of . 
the ministry, have striven to imitate his 
example, by the holiness of their life 
and conversation. _ 

The holiest man, by conversing with the world, 


insensibly draws something of soil and taint from it. 
Sours. 


Pious is a term more restricted in }ts 
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signification, and consequently more 
extended in application than holy. 
piety is not a virtue peculiar to Chris- 
tians, it is common to all believers in a 
Supreme Being; it is the homage of 
the heart and the affections to a supe- 
rior Being: from a similarity in the 
relationship between a heavenly and an 
earthly parent, devotedness of the mind 
has in both cases been denominated 
mtety. Piety towards God naturally 
produces piety towards parents ; for the 
obedience of the heart, which gives rise 
to the virtue in the one case, seems in- 
stantly to dictate the exercise of it in 
the other. The difference between ho- 
liness and piety is obvious from this, 
that our Saviour and his apostles are 
characterized as holy, but not pious, 
because piety is swallowed up in Aolt- 
ness. On the other hand, Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and Heathen, are 
alike termed pious, when they cannot 
be called holy, because prety is not only 
a more practicable virtue, but because 
it is more universally applicable to the 
dependent condition of man. 

In every age the practice has prevailed of substi- 


| tuting certain appearances of piety in the place of 
the great duties of humanity and merey. BLatyz. 


Devotion is a species of prety pecu- 
liar to the worshipper ; it bespeaks that 
devotedness of mind which displays itself 
in the temple, when the individual seems 
by his outward services solemnly to 
devote. himself, soul and body, to the 
service of his Maker. /tety, therefore, 
lies in the heart, and need not appear 
externally ; but devotion requires to be 
murked by some external observance: a 
man piously resigns himself to the will of 
God, in the midst of his afflictions; he 
prays devoutly in the bosom of his 
family. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and justice, with- 
ott devotion, is a lifeless, iusipid condition of virtue. 

ADDISON. 

Religious isa term of less import than 
either of the other terms; it denotes 
little more than the simple existence of 
religion, or a sense of religion in the 
mind: the re/igious man is so, more in 
his principles than in his affections ; he 
is religious in his sentiments, inasmuch 
as he directs all his views according to 
the will of his Maker; and he is rel- 
gious in his conduct, inasmuch as he 
observes the outward formalities of 
homage that are dne to his Maker, 

A man should be religious, not superstitious. 

: ae: _ -% Appison, 
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When applied to things, these terms 
preserve a similar distinction: we speak 
of the holy sacrament; of a ptous dis- 
course, a pzous ejaculation ; of a devout 
exercise, a devout air; a religious sen- 
timent, a religious life, a religious edu- 
cation, and the like. 

Devotion expresses not so much the performance 


of any particular duty, as the spirit which must ani- 
mate all religious duties. ~ Buarr. 


HOLY, SACRED, DIVINE. 
HOLY (wv. Holiness) is here, as in 


the former article, a term of higher im- 
port than either SACRED, which is in 
Latin saucer, or DIVINE (v. Godlike). 
Whatever is most intimately connected 
with religion and religious worship, in 
its purest state, is holy, unhallowed by a 
mixture of inferior objects, and elevated 
in the greatest possible degree, so as to 
suit the nature of an infinitely perfect 
and exalted Being. Among the Jews, 
the holy of holies was that place which 
was intended to approach the nearest 
to the heavenly abode, consequently was 
preserved as much as possible from all 
contamination with that which is earthly : 
among the Christians, that religion or 
form of religion is termed holy, which 
is esteemed purest in its doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and ceremonies. 

To fit us for a due access to the holy Sacrament, 
we must add actual preparation to habitual. 

Sours. 

Sacred is less than holy; the sacred 
derives its sanction from human insti- 
tutions, and is connected rather with 
our moral than our religious duties; 
what is holy is altogether spiritual, and 
abstracted from the earthly. The laws 
are sacred, but not holy ; a man’s word 
should be sacred, though not holy : for 
neither of these things is to be reve- 
renced, but both are to be kept free 
from injury or external violence. The 
holy is not so much opposed to, as it is 
set above, everything else; the sacred 
is opposed to the profane: the Scrip- 
tures are properly denominated holy, 
hecause they are the word of God, and 
the fruit of his Holy Spirit; but other 
writings may be termed sacred which 
appertain to religion, in distinction from 
the profane, which appertain only to 
worldly matters. | 

Religion properly consists in a reverential esteem 
of things sacred. Sourg. 

_ Divine is a term of even less import 
than sacred ; it signifies either belong- 
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ing to a deity, or being like a deity; 
but from the looseness of its application 
it has lost in some respects the dignity 
of its meaning. The divine is often 
contrasted with the human: but there 
are many human things which are 
denominated divine: Milton's poem is 
entitled a divine poem, not merely on 
- account of the subject, but from the 
exalted manner in which the poet has 
treated his subject: what is divine, 
therefore, may be so superlatively ex- 
cellent as to be conceived of as having 
the stamp of inspiration from the Deity, 
which of course, as it respects human 
performances, is but an hyperbolical 
mode of speech. 


When a man resteth and assureth himself upon 
divine protection, he gathereth a force and faith 
which human nature in itself could not obtain. 

Bacon. 


HOMAGE, FEALTY, COURT. 


HOMAGE, in French hommage, 
comes from homme a man, signifying a 
man's, that is, an inferior’s, act of ac- 
knowledging superiority. Homage, in 
the technical sense, was an oath taken, 
or a service performed, by the tenant to 
his lord, on being admitted to his land ; 
or by inferior princes to a sovereign, 
whereby they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty, and promised fidelity : in its ex- 
tended and figurative sense, it compre- 
hends any solemn mark of deference, 
by which the superiority of another is 
acknowledged. FEALTY, from the 
Norman féal loyal, trusty, is a lower 
species of homage, consisting only of an 
oath ; it was made formerly by tenants, 
who were bound thereby to personal 
service under the feudal system. 
COURT, which derives its meaning 
from the verb to court, woo, and seek 
favor, is a species of homage, complais- 
ance, or deference, which is assumed 
for a specific purpose; it is not only 
veluntary, but depends upon the hu- 
mor and convenience of the courter. 

Homage is paid or done to superior 
endowments; court is paid to the con- 
tingent, not the real, superiority of the 
individual. Fealiy is figuratively em- 
ployed in the sense of fidelity to one’s 
sovereion. Homage consists in any 
form of respect which is admitted in 
civil society; the Romans did homage 
to the talents of Virgil, by always rising 
when he entered the theatre; men do 
homage to the wisdom of another, when 
they do not venture to contradict his 
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assertions, or call in question his 
opinions. Court is everything or no- 
thing, as circumstances require ; he who 
pays his court consults the will and 
humor of him to whom it is paid, while 
he is consulting his own interest. | 


We cannut avoid observing the homage which the 


world is constrained to pay to virtue. Buatr. 
Man disobeying, 
Disloyal breaks his fealty. MILTON, 


Virtue is the universal charm ; even its shaduw ig 
courted. Buacr, 


HONESTY, PROBITY, UPRIGHTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 


HONESTY (wv. Fair) is the most 
fatniliar and universal term; if is ap- 
plied alike to actions and principles, to 
a mode of conduct or a temper of 
mind: a person may be Aonest, a prin- 
ciple honest, or an action honest; the 
other terms are applied tothe person, as 
a person of probity, uprighiness, and in- 
tegrity : a man is said to be honest who, 
in his dealings with others, does not 
violate the laws ; a servant is honest who 
does not take any of the property of his 
master, or suffer ft to be taken; a 
tradesman .is honest who does not sel] 
bad articles; and people in general are 
denominated honest who pay what they 
owe, and do not adopt any metheds of 
defrauding others. 

The blunt, Aonest humour of the Germans sounds 
better in the roughness of the high Dutch, than it 
would in a politer tongue. AppIsoN 

Honesty is a negative virtue, all the 
other terms denote positive virtues and 
higher characteristies. PROBITY, 
from probus good, and probo to prove. 
signifying tried virtue or solid goodness, 
is applied not merely to the commer | 
cial dealings of men, but to all the con 
cerns of life, where truth and goodness 
are called into exercise. Probity re-- 
spects the rights of men, giving to every 
one his due, whether as regards his pro- 
perty, reputation, honor, or any other 
thing on which avalue is set. Honesty 
is opposed to direct fraud, probity to 
any species of insincerity. 

A compliment, as far as it deserves to be prac- 
tised by a man of probity, is only the most civil and 
obliging way of saying what you mean, 

ATTERBURY, 

UPRIGHTNESS, from uprighi or 
up and right, signifies bearing up ina 
straight and undeviating course in ep- 
position to every temptation which may 
offer. Uprighiness, therefore, supposes 
an independent and positive principle 
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which forms the rule of life. A person 
may be said to be uprighi in all situ- 
ations where confidence and intelligence 
are required, but more particularly to « 
judge who scrupulously adheres to the 
dictates of an unbiassed conscience. 

The steward, whose account is clear, ‘ 
Demands his honour may appear ; 


His actions never shun the light; 
He is, and would be, prow’d upright. Gay. 


INTEGRITY, from integer whole 
or sound, signifying soundness of prin- 
ciple, is applied, like uprighiness, to 
cases where a particular trust is re- 
posed; but ¢ntegrity is taken abso- 
lutely, that is without any reference tu 
the outward circumstances which might 
tend to produce the contrary charac- 
teristic. He who faithfully discharges 
his trust, and consults the interests of 
others rather than his own, is justly 
styled a man of integrity. This virtue 
is to be looked for especially in those 
who fill any office. 


He discharged all the offices he went through with 
great abilities and a singular reputation of integrity. 
CLARENDON. 


HONESTY, HONOR. 


' Tugse terms both respect the prin- 
ciple which actuates men in the adjust- 
ment of their rights with each other. 
The words are both derived from the 
same source, namely, the Hebrew hon 
substance or wealth (v. Honesty), which, 
being the primitive source of esteem 
among men, became at length put for 
the measure or standard of esteem, 
namely, what is good. Hence HO- 
NESTY and HONOR are both found- 
ed upon what is estimable; with this 
difference, that honesty is confined to 
the first principles or laws upon which 
civil society is fuunded, and hovor is an 
independent principle that extends to 
severything which by usage has been 
admitted as estimable or entitled to 
esteem. An honest action, therefore, 
can never reflect so much credit on the 
agent as an Aonorable action, since in 
the performance of the one he may be 
guided by motives comparatively low, 
whereas in the other case he is actuated 
solely by a fair regard for the honor or the 
esteem of others. Toa breach of honesty 
is attached punishment and personal in- 
convenience in various forms; but toa 
breach of honor is annexed only dis- 
grace or the ill opinion of others. On 
the other hand, since honesty is founded 
on the very first principles of human 
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society, and honor on the incidenta 
principles which have been annexed tc 
them in the progress of time and cul- 
ture ; the former is positive and definite, 
and he who is actuated by this principle 
ean never err; but the latter is indefi- 
nite and variable, and, as it depends 
upon opinion, it willeasily mislead. We 
cannot have a false honesty, but we 
may have false honor. Honesty always 
keeps a man within the line of his duty ; 
but a mistaken notion of what is Aonor- 
able may carry a man very far from 
what is right, and may even lead him 
to run counter to common honesty. 
Honesty, in the language of the Romans, as well 
as in French, rather signifies a composi:ion of those 


qualities which generally avquire honour and esteem 
to those whe possess them. ‘TEMPLE. 


With breathing brass tu kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouse to dare their fate in honvurable arms. 
Drypven. 


TO HONOR, REVERENCE, RESPECT. 


THESE terms agree in expressing 
the act of an inferior towards his su- 
perior; but HONOR (wv. Glory) ex- 
presses less than REVERENCE (v. 
To adore), and more than RESPECT 
(vw. To esteem). 

To honor is unly an outward act; to 
reverence is either an act of the mind, 
or the outward expression of a senti- 
ment; to respect is mostly an act of the 
mind, though it may admit of being ex- 
pressed by some outward act. We honor 
God by adoration and worship, as well 
as by the performance of his will; we 
honor our parents. by obeying them and 
giving them our personal service: we 
reverence our Maker by cherishing in 
our minds a dread of offending him, and 
making a fearful use of his holy name 
and word ; we reverence our parents by 
holding a similar sentiment in a less 
degree. 

This (honoring parents) is a duty in the fifth com- 
mandment required towuids our prince and our 
parent: a respect which ip the notion of it imphes a 


mixture of love and fear, and in the object equally 
supposes guodness and power. Roe@ers 


The foundation of every proper disposition to- 
wards God must be laid in reverence, that is, admi- 
ration mixed with awe. Bialik, 


Establish your character on the respect of the wise, 
not on the flaitery of dependents, Bian, 


To honor, when applied to things, is 
taken in the sense of holding in honor ; 
and respect, to have respect towards, 
with the same distinction between them 


of rprieee 2 as of virtue, it may be affirmed that 
at ig at once Aonsured and neglected. JoBNSON. 
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The blest gods do not love 
Vagodly actions, but respecé the right, 


| And in the works of pious men delight. CHAPMAN. 


HONOR, DIGNITY. 
HONOR (v. Honor) may be taken 


either for that which intrinsically be-. 


longs to a person, or for that which is 
conferred on him. DIGNITY, from 
the Latin dignus worthy, signifying 
worthiness, may be equally applied to 
- what is extrinsic or intrinsic in a man. 
In the first case honor has a reference 
to what is esteemed by others; dignity 
to that which is esteemed by ourselves : 
a’sense of honor impels a man todo 
‘that which is esteemed honorable among 
‘men; a sense of @gnity to do that 
which is consistent with the worth and 
- greatness of his nature: the former im- 
_ pels a man to elevate himself as an in- 
- dividual; the latter to raise himself to the 
standard of his species: the furmer may 
lead a person astray; but the latter is 
an unerring guide. Itis honor which 
makes a man draw his sword upon his 
friend: it is dignity which makes him 
despise every paltry affront from others, 
and apologize for every apparent affront 
en his own part. This distinction be- 
tween the terms is kept up in their 
application to what is extraneous of a 
man: honor is that which is conferred 
on him by others; but dignity is the 
worth or value yhich is added to his 
eondition: hence we always speak of 
honors as conferred or received; but 
dignitics as possessed or maintained. 
Honors may sometimes be casual; but 
dignities are always permanent : an act 
of condescension from the sovereign is 
an honor ; but the dignzty is that which 
exalts the man. Hence it is that 
honors are mostly civil or political ; dig- 
nities may also be ecclesiastical. 
When a proud, aspiring man meets with honour 


aud preferments, these are the things which are 
reafly to lay hold of his heart and affections. Soutu. 


- Him Tullus next in dignity succeeds. Daypen. 


HOPE, EXPECTATION, TRUST, CON- 
FIDENCE. 


Anricipatfon of futurity is the com- 
mon idea expressed by all these words. 
HOPE, in Saxon Aopian, Dutch 
hoopen, is in all probability derived 
from the same root as the Greek 
oxevw to look ut with pleasure. Hope 
is that which is welcome; EXPECTA- 
TION (v. To await) is either welcome 
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or unwelcome: we hope only for that 
which is good; we expect the bad as 


well as the good. In bad weather we 


hope it will soon be better; but in a bad 
season we expect a bad harvest, and in 
a good season a good harvest. Hope is 
simply a presentiment; it may vary 
in degree, more according to the temper 
of the mind than the nature of the cir- 
cumstances; some Aope where there is 
no ground for hope, and others despair 
where they might hope: expectation 
is a conviction that excludes doubt ; we 
expect in proportion as that conviction 
is pusitive: we hope that which may be 
or can possibly be ; we expect that which 
must be or which onght to be. The 
young man fypes to live many years; 
the old man expects to die in a few 
years. 7 


Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell; Aupe never comes, 
That comes tv all, MILTON. 


All these within the dungeon’s depth remain, 
Despairing pardon, and expecting pain. DUuypen, 


Hope and expectation consist in look- 


ing for some good, TRUST (v. Beltef) 


and CONFIDENCE (v. To conjfide) in 
a dependence on a person or thing to 
bring about the good. We may, there- 
fore, have either hope or expectation 
grounded on trust or confidence, or we 
may have them where there is no room 
for either trust or confidence ; a person 
may Aope that something good may 
turn up because the future is uncertain ; 
we may expect that it will rain to-day ; 
a person may ¢rust to tha skill of an- 
other, or covfide in his promises. Trust 
and confidence denote the same senti- 
ment, but ¢rust is applied to objects 
generally, confidence to particular ob- 
jects; we may trust partially, but we 
confide entirely; we may érust¢ stran- 
gers, we conjide in friends or those we 
are partial to. 


e 

I am not settled yet in any stable condition, but 
lie wind-bound in the cape of good hope, expecting 
some gentle gale to launcl»out into an employment. 
HowELL. 


Our country’s gods, in whom our trust we place. 
DaypeEN, 


So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 
Where kindness on his part who ruled the whole 
Beyat a tranquil confidence in all. _ CowPrr. 


Trust and confidence may both be 
applied to a man’s self, or that which 
belongs to him, with a similar distine 
They trust in armies, and their courage dies, - 

In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, and in lies, - 
But all they ¢rust in withers, as it must, 


When he commands, in whom they put no frust. 
ak. Cowren. 
25 ‘ 
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’ His pride 
Humbled by such rebuke, so far beneath 


His confidence to equal God in pow’'r. MILTON. 


HOT, FIERY, BURNING, ARDENT. 


TueEse terms characterize either the 
resence of heat or the cause of heat. 
OT, in German hess, Latin estus, 
from the Hebrew ash fire, is the general 
term which marks simply the presence 
of heat; FIERY, i.e. having fire, goes 
further, it denotes the presence of jire 
which is the cause of heat; BURNING, 
i.e. in a state of burning, denotes the 
action of fire, and consequently is more 
expressive than the two; ARDENT 
(v. Fervor), which is literally the same 
in signification, is employed either in 
poetry or in application to moral ob- 
jects: a room is hot; a furnace, or the 
tale of a comet fiery ; a coal burning ; 
the sun ardent. 

In the figurative application, a tem- 
per is said to be Aol or fiery; rage is 
burning ; the mind is ardent in pur- 
suit of an object. Zeal may be hot, 
fiery, burning, and ardent ; but in the 
three first cases it denotes the intem- 
perance of the mind when heated by 
religion or politics; the latter is admis- 
sible so long as it 1s confined to a good 
object. 

Let luose the raging elements. Breath’d Aof 
From all the boundless furnace of the sky, 
‘And the wide, glittering waste of burning sand, 
A saffucating wind the pilgrim smites 


With instant death. THOMSON. 


i’en the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither’d heart, the jiery blast. 
THOMSON. 


The royal eagle draws his vigorous young, 
Strong poune’d, aud ardent with paternal fire. 
T 40MsON. 


HOWEVER, YET, NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 


THxsE conjunctions are in grammar 
termed adversative, because they Join 
sentences together that stand more or 
less in opposition to each other. HOW- 
EVER is the most general and inde- 
finite ; itserves as a conclusive deduction 
drawn from the whole. ‘“ The truth is 
however not yet all come out ;"—by 
‘this is understood that much of the 
truth has been. told, and much yet 
remains to be told: so likewise in similar 
sentences; ‘“* I am not however of that 
opinion ;’ where it is implied either 
that many hold the opinion, or much 
may be said of it, but be that as it may, 
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I am not of. that opinion: “ however 
you may rely on my assistance to that 
amount;” that is, at all events, let 
whatever happen, you may rely on so 
much of my assistance: however, as is 
obvious from the above examples, con- 
nects not only one single proposition, 
but many propositions either expressed 
or understood. YET, NEVERTHE- 
LESS, and NOTWITHSTANDING, 
are mostly employed to set two specific 
propositions either in contrast or direct 
Opposition to each other; the two latter 
are but species of the former, puinting 
out the opposition in a more specific 
manner. 

There are cases in which yet is pecu- 
liarly proper; others in which never- 
theless, atd others in which zotwith- 
standing is preferable. Yet bespeaks 
a simple contrast ; ‘‘ Addison was not a 
good speaker, yeé he was an admirable 
writer; Johnson was a man of uncouth 
manners, yef he had a good heart and 
a sound head ;” nevertheless and not- 
withstanding could not in these cases 
have been substituted. Nevertheless and 
noturthstunding are mostly used to im- 
ply effects or consequences opposite to 
what might. naturally be expected to 
result. ‘“‘ He has acted an unworthy 
part; nevertheless I will be a friend to 
him as far as I can ;” that is, although 
he has acted an unworthy part, I will be 
no less his friend as far as lies in my 
power. ‘ Notwithstanding all I have 
said, he still persists in his own im- 
prudent conduct ;” that is, all I have said 
notwithstanding or not restraining him 
from it, he still persists. ‘“ He is still 
rich notwithstanding his loss ;” that is, 
his loss notwithstanding, or not standing 
in the way of it, he is still rich, From 
this resolution of the terms, more than. 
from any specific rule, we may judge of 
their distinct applications, and clearly 
perceive that in such cases as those 
above cited the conjunctions neverihe- 
less and notwithstanding could not be 
substituted for each other, nor yet for 
either: in other cases, Aowever, where 
the objects are less definitely pointed 
out, they may be used indifferently. 
“ The Jesuits piqued themselves always 
upon their strict morality, and yet (not- 
withstanding or nevertheless) they ad- 
mitted of many things not altogether 
consonant with moral principle. You 
know that these are but tales, yet (not- 
withstanding, nevertheless) you believe 
them.” - 3 
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However it is but just sometimes to give the 
world a representation of the bright side of human 
nature. — HoauHes. 


He had not that reverence for the queen as might 
have been expected from a man of his wisdom and 
breedivg; yet he was impertinently solicitous to 
kuow what her majesty said of him in private. 

CLARENDON. 


There will always be something that we shall wish 
to have finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to 
begin. JOHNSON. 


Notwithstanding there is such infinite room between 
man and his Maker for the creative power to exert 
itselfiu, itis impossible that it should ever be filled up. 

ADDISON. 


HUMAN, HUMANE. 


TsoueH both derived from homo a 
man, they are thus far distinguished 
that HUMAN is said of the genus, and 
HUMANE of the species. The humun 
race or kuman beings are opposed to 
the irrational part of the creation; a 
humane race or a humane individual 
is opposed to one that is cruel and fond 
of inflicting pain. He who is not human 
is divested of the first and distinguishing 
characteristics of his kind; he who is 
not humane, of the most important and 
elevated characteristic that belongs to 
his nature. 


Christianity has rescued haman nature from that 
ignominious yoke, under which in former times the 


one half of mankind groaned, Buatr,. 
Life, fill’d with grief's distressful train, 
For ever asks the tear humane. LANGHORNE. 


HUMBLE, LOWLY, LOW. 
HUMBLE (v. Humble, modest) is 


here compared with the other terms as 
it respects both persons and things. A 
person is said to be humble on account 
of the state of his mind: he is said to be 
LOWLY and LOW either on account 
of his mind or his outward circum- 
stances. A humble person is so in his 
principles and in his conduct; a lowly 
person is so in the tone of his feelings, 
or in his station and walk of life; a low 
person is so either in his sentiments, in 
his actions, or in his rank and condition ; 
but persons may sometimes be /ow from 
particular circumstances, who are not 
tow in condition. Humiltty should form 
a part of the character, as it is opposed 
to arrogance and assumption 3" it is most 
consistent with the fallibility of our na- 
ture. Lowliness should form a part of 
our temper, as it is opposed to an aspir- 
ing ahd lofty mind ; it is most consistent 
with the temper of our Saviour, who was 
meek and fowly of mind. | 
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Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 
Ani yet so humbie too as not to seura 


The meanest country cottages. Cow gy, 


Where purple violets lurk, 
With all the lowly children of the shade. Tomson 


The humble and lowly are always 
taken in a good sense; but the low 
either in a bad or an indifferent sense. 
A lowly man, whether as it respects his 
mind or his condition, is so without any 
moral debasement; but a man who is 
low in his condition is likewise con- 
ceived to be /ow in his habits and his 
sentiments, which is being near akin to 
the vctous. The same distinction is 
preserved in applying these terms to 
inanimate or spiritual objects. A humble 
roof, a humble office, a humble station, 
are associated with the highest moral 
worth; whilst a dow office, a dow situ- 
ation, a dow birth, seem to exclude the 
idea of worth. 

The example of the heavenly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark, 


Above the skies let thy proud musick sound, 
Thy humble nest build upon the ground. CowPperr. 


To be worst. 
The lowest, most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stans still in esperance. SHAKSPEARE. 


HUMBLE, MODEST, SUBMISSIVE. 


THESE terms designate a temper of 
mind, the reverse of self-conceit or pride. 
The HUMBLE, in Latin humiilts low, 
from humus the ground, signifying the 
lowest position, is so-with regard to our- 
selves or others: MODESTY (v. Mo- 
desi) is that which respects ourselves 
only: SUBMISSIVENESS, from sud- 
missus, signifying put under, is that 
which respects others. A man is humble 
from a sense of his comparative intfe- 
riority to others in point of station and 
outward circumstances ; or he is humble 
from a sense of his imperfections, and 
a consciousness of not being what he 
ought to be: he is modest, uiasmuch 
as he sets but little value on his qualifi- 
cations, acquirements, and endowments. 
Humility is a painful sentiment ; for 
when it respects others it is coupled 
with fear, when it respects our own 
unworthiness it is coupled with sorrow : 
modesty is a peaceful sentiment; it 
serves to keep the whole mind in due 
bounds. When humility and modest. 
show themselves in the outward con- 
duct, the former bows itself down, the 
latter shrinks: a humble man gives 
freely to others from a sense of their 
desert ; a modest man demands nothing 
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for himself, from an unconsciousness of 
desert in himself. 


In God’s holy house I prostrate myself in the Aum- 


blest and decentest way of genuflection 1 can ima- 
pine. Howk 


Sedition itself is modest in the dawn, and only to- 
leration may be petitioned, where nothing less than 
empire is designed. Sours. 

Between humble and submessive there 
is this prominent feature of distinction, 
that the former marks a temper of mind, 
the latter a mode of action: the former 
‘is therefore often the cause of the latter, 
but not so always; we may be submts- 
sive because we are humble; but we 
may likewise be submissive from. fear, 
from interested motives, from necessity, 
from duty, and the like; and on the 
other hand, we may be Aumbie without 
being submissive, when we are not 
brought into connexion with others. A 
man is humble in his closet when he 
takes a review of his sinfulness: he is 
submissive to a master whose displeasure 
he dreads. 


She should be humble who would please, 


And she must suffer, who can love. Prior. 


Aud potent rajahs, who themselves preside 

O’er realms of wide extent! But here submissive 

Their homage pay! alternate kings and slaves! 
SoMERVILLE 


TO HUMBLE, HUMILIATE, DE- 
GRADE. 


HUMBLE and HUMILIATE are 
both drawn from the same source (v. 
Humble, modest). DEGRADE, v. To 
ubase. 

Humble is commonly used as the act 
either of persons or things: a person 
may humble himself or he may be 
humbled: humiliate is employed to 
characterize things; a thing is Awmzti- 
ating or an humiliation. No man 
humbles himself by the acknowledg- 
ment of a fault; but it is a great Au- 
miliation for a person to be dependent 
on another for a living when he has it 
in his power to obtain it for himself. 

Deep horror seizes ev'ry human breast, 


Thelr pride is humbled, and their fear confess’d. 
DrypeEn. 


A long habit of humiliation does not seem a very 
good preparative to manly and vigorous sentiments, 
Burke. 


‘To humble is to bring down to the 
ground ; it supposes a certain eminence, 
either created by the mind, or really 
existing in the outward circumstances: 
to degrade is to set down lower; it 
supposes steps for ascending or descend- 
ing. He who is most elevated in his 
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own esteem may be most humbled, 
misfortunes may humble the proudest 
conqueror: he who is most elevated in 
the esteem of others, may be the most 
degraded ; envy is ever on the alert to 
degrade. A lesson in the school of 
adversity is humbling to one who has 
known nothing but prosperity: terms 
of peace are humiliating: low vices 
are peculiarly degrading to a man of 
rank. 


The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 

The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. 
ADDISON, 


Who but a tyrant (a name expressive of every 
thing which can vitiate and degrade human nature) 
could think of seizing on the property of men unac- 
cused and unheard ? Burke. 


HUMOR, TEMPER, MOOD. 


HUMOR literally signifies moisture 
or fluid, in which sense it is used for 
the fluids of the human body; and as 
far as these Aumors or their particular 
state is connected with, or has its in- 
fluence on, the animal spirits and the 
moral feelings, so far is Awmor appli- 
cable to moral agents. TEMPER (w. 
Disposition) is less speeific in its signi- 
fication; it may with equal propriety, 
under the changed form of temperament, 
be applicable to the general state of the 
body or the mind. MOOD, which is 
but a change from mode or manner, has 
an original signification not less inde- 
finite than the former; it is applied 
however only to the mind. As the 
humors of the body are the most variable 
parts of the animal frame, Aumor in 
regard to the mind denotes but a partial 
and transitory state when compared 
with the ¢emper, which is a general and 
habitual state. The humar is so fluc- 
tuating that it varies in the same mind 
perpetually ; but the temper is so far 
confined that it always shows itself to 
be the same whenever it shows itself at 
all: the humor makes a man different 
from himself; the temper makes him 
different from others. ence we speak 
of the humor of the moment; of the 
temper of youth or of old age: so like- 
Wise we say, to accommodate one’s self 
to the humor of a person; to manage 
his temper: to put one into a certain 
humor ; to correct or sour the temper. 
Humor is not less partial in its nature 
than in its duration ; it fixes itself often 
on only one object, or respects only one 
particular direction of the feelings 
temper extends to all the actions and 
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opinions as well as feelings of a man: 
it pives a colouring to all he says, does, 
thinks, and feels. We may be in a 
humor for writing or reading, for what 
is gay or what is serious; for what is 
noisy or what is quiet: but our ¢emper 
s discoverable in our daily conduct; 
we may be in a good or ill humor in 
company, but in domestic life and in 
our closest relations we show whether 
we are good or ill tempered. A man 
shows his Awmor in different or trifling 
actions ; he shows his ¢emper in the most 
important actions: it may be a man’s 
humor to sit while others stand, or to 
go unshaven while others shave ; but he 
shows his femper as a Christian or other- 
wise in forgiving injuries or harbour- 
ing resentments ; in living peaceably, 
not indulging himself in contentions, 
When I am in a serious humour, I very often walk 
by myself in Westminster abbey, where the gloumi- 
ness of the place, and the use to which it is applied, 


are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy. 
SPECTATOR. 


In the great articles of life, a man’s convictions 
ought to be very strong, and if possible so well-timed 
that worldly advantages may have no share in it 
(change of opinion), for mankind will be ill-natured 
enough to think he does not change sides out of 
principle, but either out of levity of temper or pros- 
pects of interest. SPECTATOR. 


When applied to bodies of men, Az- 
mor, as denoting a temporary or fluc- 
tuating feeling, is more commonly used 
than temper. 

Both houses of Parliament seemed to have no 
eyes but for the dangers of popery, which /jumour 
was blown up by all the arts and intrigues of the 


Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaftesbury. 
‘ TEMPLE. 


Humor and mood agree in denoting 
a particular and temporary state of 
feeling; but they differ in the cause: 
the former being attributable rather to 
the physical state of the body; and the 
latter to the mora frame of the mind: 
the former therefore is independent of 
all external circumstances, or at all 
events of any that are reducible to 
system; the latter is guided entirely by 
events, or the view which the mind 
takes of events. AMumor is therefore 
generally taken in a bad sense, unless 
actually qualified by some epithet to the 
contrary : mood is always taken in an 
indifferent sense. There is no calcu- 
lating on the Aumor of a man; it depends 
upon his mood whether he performs ill 
or well: it is necessary to suppress 
Aumor in a child; we discover by the 
melancholy mood of a man that some- 
thing distressing has happened to him. 
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He was slave to no passion, indu geal no humour. 
unless that of regen may be called a Aumour 
which he ubserved to excess. CUMBERLAND. 


Strange as it may seem, the must ludicrous lines I 
ever wrote have been written in the saddest mvod. 
Cowrrz, 


HUMOR, CAPRICE. 


HUMOR (v. Humor) is general, 
CAPRICE (v. Funtastical) is parti- 
cular: humor may be good or bad; 
caprice is always taken in a bad sense. 
Humor is always indeffendent of fixed 
principle; it is the feeling or impulse 
of the moment: caprice is always op- 
posed to fixed principle, or rational 
motives of acting; it is the feeling of 
the individual setting at nought all rule, 
and defying all reason. The feeling 
only is perverted when the humor pre- 
dominates; the judgment and will are 
perverted by caprice; a child shows its 
humor in fretfulness and impatience ; 
a man betrays his caprice in his inter- 
course with others, in the management 
of his concerns, or in the choice of his 
amusements. 


You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 

A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 

Three thousand ducats; I'll not answer that. 

But say, it is my humour. SHAKSPEARE. 


Men will submit to any rule by which they may 
be exempted from the tyranny of caprice and 
ehauce. JOHNSON. 

Indulgence renders children and sub- 
ordinate persons Awmorsome ; prosperity 
or unlimited power is apt to render a 
man capricious: a humorsome person 
commonly objects to be pleased, or is 
easily displeased ; a capricious person 
likes and dislikes, approves and disap- 
proves the same thing in quick suc- 
cession. 

Iam glad that though you are incredulous you 
are not humuursome too. GuopMAN, 


A subject ought to suppose that there are reasons 
although he be not apprized of them, otherwise he 
must tax his prince uf capricivusness, inconstancy, or 
ill-design. Swirr, 


HUMORSOME. HUMOROUS,CAPRICIOUS. 


Humor, when applied to things, has 
the sense of wit; whence the distinction 
between Aumorsome and humorous: 
the former implying the existence of 
humor or perverted feeling in the per- 
son; the latter implying the existence 
of Aumor or wit in the person or thing. 
Caprice is improperly applied to things 
to designate their total irregularity and 

lanlessness of proceeding ; as, in speak- 
ing of fashion, we notice ita caprice, 
when that which has been laid aside is 
again taken into use: diseases are 
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termed capricious which act in direct 
opposition to all established rule. 
Thy Awmorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot, 
And pensive, wayward melancholy, 


Thou dread’st and hop’st thou Know’st not what. 
Prior, 


Does it imply that our language is in its nature 
irregular and capricivus? Lowru. 


HUNT, CHACE. 


Tus leading ifea in the word HUNT 
is that of searching after; the leading 
idea in the word CHACE is that of 
driving away, or before one. Ina strict 
sense, hunt denotes a search for objects 
not within sight; chace is a pursuit 
after such objects only as are within 
sight: we may hunt, therefore, without 
chacing ; we may chace without hunt- 
ing: a person Aunts after, but does not 
chace that which is lost: a boy chaces, 
but does not Aunt a butterfly. When 
applied to field sports, the hunt com- 
mences as soon as the huntsman begins 
to look for the game; the chace com- 
mences as soon as it is found: on this 
ground, perhaps, it is, that Aum is used, 
in familiar discourse, to designate the 
specific act of taking this amusement ; 
and chace is used only in particular 
cases where the peculiar idea is to be 
expressed: a fox hunt, or a stag hunt, 
is said to take place on a particular day ; 
or that there has been no hunting this 
season, or that the hunt has been very 
bad: but we speak, on the other hand, 
of the pleasures of the cAuce; or that 
the chace lasted very long ; the animal 
gave a long chace. 


Come hither, boy! we'll hunt to-day 


The bookworm, ravening beast uf prey. PAaRNELL, 
Greatness of mind and fortune too 

Th’ Olympic trophies show ; 
Both their several parts must do 

In the noble chace of fame. CowLzy. 


HURTFUL, PERNICIOUS, NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 


BetwezNn HURTFUL, signifying 
full of hurt, and PERNICIOUS (. 
Destrucitve) there is the same distinc- 
tion as between Aurting and destroying : 
‘that which is hurtful may Aurt in va- 
rious ways; but that which is pernicious 
necessarily tends to destruction: con- 
finement is hurtful to the health: bad 
company is pernictous to the morals; 
or the doctrines of freethinkers are 

ernicious to the well-being of society. 

OXIGUS and NOISOME, from 


IDEA. 


noceo to hurt, are species of the Aurt/ut 
things may be hurtful both to body 
and mind ; noxious and noisome only 
to the body: that which is noxious in- 
flicts a direct injury; that which is 
notsome. inflicts it indirectly: noxious 
insects are such as wound; mnoisome 
vapours are such as tend to create dis- 
orders. 


The hurtful hazel in thy vineyard shun. Drypen. 


Of strength, pernictous to myself, I hoast, 
The powers I have were given me to my cost. 
LEwss. 


The serpent, subtiest beast of all the field, 
Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes, 
And hairy mane, terrific, though to thee 


Not nozivus, but obedient at thy call. MILTON. 
The only prison that enslaves the soul 

As the dark habitation where she dwells 

Is in a noisume dungeon. BELLER. 


HYPOCRITE, DISSEMBLER. 
HYPOCRITE, in Greek vzoxpirne, 


from uo and xptvopa, signifies one 
appearing under a mask. DISSEM- 
BLER, from dissemble, in Latin dis- 
simulo or dis and similis, signifies one 
who makes himself appear unlike what 
he really is. 

The hypocrite feigns to be what he is 
not; the dissembler conceals what he 
is: the former takes to himself the 
credit of virtues which he has not; the 
latter conceals the vices that he has 
every Aypocrite is a dissembler; but 
every dissembler is not a hypocrite: 
the hypocrite makes truth serve the 
purpose of falsehood ; the dtssembéer is 
content with making falsehood serve his 
own particular purpose, 


In regard to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious 
as baretaced irreligion. ADDISON, 


So spake the false dissembler unperceived. Munro, 


I. 


IDEA, THOUGHT, IMAGINATION. 


IDEA, in Latin tdea, in Greek edea, 
signifies the form or image of an object, 
from «dw to see, that is, the thing seen 
in the mind. THOUGHT literally 
signifies the thing thought. IMAGI- 
NATION signifies the thing imagined. 

The idea is the simple representation 
of an object ; the thought is the reflec- 
tion ; and the tmagtnation is the com- 
bination of tdeas: we have ideas of the 
sun, the moon, and all material objects ; 


IDEA. 


we have ¢houghts on moral subjects ; we 
have imaginations drawn from the ideas 
already existing in the mind. Ideas 
are formed; they are the rude materials 
with which the zhinking faculty exerts 
itself: thoughts arise in the mind by 
means of association and combination, 
or recur in the mind by the power of 
the memory; they are the materials 
with which the thinking faculty em- 
ploys itself: zmagtnations are created 
by the mind’s re-action on itself; they 
are the materials with which the under- 
standing seeks to enrich itself. The 
term tdea is used in all cases for the 
mental representation, abstractedly from 
the agent that represents them: hence 
tdeas are either clear or distinct ; zdeas 
are attached to words ; zdeus are analysed, 
confounded, and the like; in which 
vases the word thought could not be 
substituted. Thought belongs only to 
thinking and rational beings: the brutes 
may be said to have 7deas, but not 
thoughis: hence thoughts are either 
mean, fine, grovelling, or sublime, ac- 
cording to the nature of the mind in 
which they exist: hence we say with 
more propriety, to indulge a thought 
than to indulge an idea; to express 
one’s thoughts, rather than one’s zdeas, 
on any subject: although the latter 
term zdea, on account of its comprehen- 
sive use, may, without violation of anv 
express rule, be indifferently employed 
in general discourse for thought; but 
the former term does not on this ac- 
count lose its characteristic meaning. 
Imagination is not only the fruit of 


thought, but of peculiar thought: the . 


thought may be another’s: the zmagz- 
nation is one’s own: the thought occurs 
and recurs; it comes and it goes ; it is 
retained or rejected at the pleasure of 
the thinking being: the tmagination is 
framed by the power which we term 
wmagination ; it is cherished with the 
partiality of a parent for its offspring. 
Thoughts are busied with the surround- 
ing objects ; tmayinations are employed 
on distant and strange objects: hence 
thoughts are denominated sober, chaste, 
and the like; zmagznations, wild and 
extravagant. 


Every one finds that many of the tdeas which he 


desired to retain have slipped away irretrievably. 
JOHNSON. 


O calm 
The warring passions, and tumultuous thoughts 
hat rage within thee! Rowse. 
Different climates produce in men, by a different 
mixture of the humours, a different and unequal 
eourse of imdyinations and passions, TaMPuE, 
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IDEAL, IMAGINARY. 


IDEAL does not strictly adhere te 
the sense of its primitive zdea (v. Idea): 
the zdea is the representation of a real 
object in the mind; but ‘deal signifies 
belonging to the ¢dea independently of 
the reality or the external object. IMA- 
GINARY preserves the signification 
of its primitive ¢magination (v. Fancy, 
also v. Idea), as denoting what is 
created by the mind itself. The zdeal 
is not directly opposed to, but abstracted 
from, the real; the imaginary, on the 
other hand, is directly opposed to the 
real; itis the unreal thing formed by* 
the imagination. Ideal happiness is 
the happiness which is formed in the 
mind without having any direct and 
actual prototype in nature; but it may, 
nevertheless, be something possible to 
be realized; it may be above nature, 
but not in direct contradiction to it: the 
imaginary is that which is opposite to 
some positive existing reality ; the plea- 
sure which a lunatic derives from the 
conceit of being a king is altogether 
wmaginary. 

There is not, perhaps, in all the stores of ideal 


anguish, a thought more painful than the conscious- 
ness of having propagated corruption. JOHNSON. 


_ Superior beings know well the vanity of those 
taaginary perfections that swell the heart of man. 
ADDISON. 


IDLE, LAZY, INDOLENT. 


IDLE is in German efel vain. 
LAZY, in German Jdssig, is connected 
with the Latin Jassus weary, because 
weariness naturally engenders laziness. 
INDOLENT, in Latin tzdolens, sig- 
nifies without feeling, having apathy or 
unconcern. 

A propensity to inaction is the com- 
mon idea by which these words are 
connected ; they differ in the cause and 
degree of the quality: idle expresses 
less than lazy, and lazy less than indo- 
lent: one is termed zd/e who will do 
nothing useful ; one is Jazy who will do 
nothing at all without great reluctance ; 
one is ¢rdolent who does not care to do 
anything or set about anything. There 
is no direct inaction in the zdler ; for a 
child is td/e who will not learn his 
lesson, but he is active enough in that 
which pleases himself: there is an aver- 
sion to corporeal action in a /azy man, 
but not always to mental action; he is 
lazy at work, /azy in walking, or lazy 
in sitting ; but he may not object to any 
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employment, such as reading or taink- 
ing, which leaves his body entirely at 
rest: an ¢zdolent man,-on the contrary, 
fails in activity from a defect both in 
the mind and the body; he will not 
only not move, but he will not even 
think, if it give him trouble; and tri- 
fling exertions of any kind are sufficient, 
even in prospect, to deter him from at- 
tempting to move. 


As pride is sometimes hid under humility, tdleness 
is often covered by turbulence aud hurry. JoHNsun, 


Wicked condemned nen will ever live like rogues 
and not fall to work, but be lazy and spend victuals. 
Bacon, 


Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
Iife as the relaxed and: feeble state of an indulent 
mind, Bair, 


Lazy is figuratively applied to other 

objects. 
The daw, 
The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks, 
That the calm village in their verdant arms 
Sheltering embrace, direct their lazy flight. 
THOMSON, 

Idle is also applied to things in the 
sense of leisure and vanity, for which 
see the next articles. 


IDLE, LEISURE, VACANT. 


IDLE (v. Idle) is opposed here tu the 
busy; LEISURE, otherwise spelt dea- 
sure, from lease, as in the compound 
release, and the Latin /aro to make 
sax or loose, that is, loosed or set free, 
is opposed simply to the employed: he 
therefore who is zd/e, instead of being 
busy, commits a fault; which ts not 
always the case with him who is at 
leisure or free from his employment. 
Idle is always taken in a sense more or 
less unfavourable ; de?suve in a sense 

rfectly indifferent: if a man says of 
himself that he has spent an zd/e hour 
in this or that place, in amusement, 
company, and the like, he means to sig- 
nify he would have spent it better if any 
thing had offered ; on the other hard, 
he would say that he spends his /e/sure 
moments in a suitable relaxation: he 
who values his time will take care to 
have as few 7a/e hours as possible; but 
since no one can always be employed 
‘in severe labour, he will occupy his 
letsure hours in that which best suits 
his taste. 

Life is sustained with so little labour, that the 


tediousness of idle time cannot otherwise be sup- 
ported (than by artificial desires). JOHNSON. 


The plant that shoots from seed, a sullen tree, 
At leisure grows, for late posterity. Drypven. 


IGNORANT. 


_ Idle and leisure are said in particular 
reference to the time that is employed ; 
VACANT (v. Free) is a more general 
term, that simply qualifies the thing: 
an zdle hour is one without any proper 
employment; a vacant hour is in ge- 
neral one free from the employments 
with which it might be filled up: a 
person has /etsure time according to his 
wishes; but he may have vacant time 
from necessity, that is, when he is in 
want of employment. 


Idleness dictates expedients by which life may be 
passed unprofitably, without the tediousness of many 
vucuat hours. . JOHNSON, 


IDLE, VAIN. 


THESE epithets are both opposed to 
the solid or substantial; but IDLE (. 
ldle, lazy) has a more particular refer- 
ence to what ought or ought not to 
engage the time or attention; VAIN, 
in Latin varus, probably changed from 
vacaneus, signifying empty, seems to 
qualify the thing without any such re- 
ference. A pursuit may be termed 
either zdle or vain: in the former case, 
it reflects immediately on the agent for 
not employing his time on something 
more serious; but in the latter case, it 
simply characterizes the pursuit as one 
that will be attended with no good con- 
sequences: when we consider ourselves 
as beings who have but a short time to 
live, and that every moment of that time 
ought to be thoroughly well-spent, we 
should be careful to avoid all zdle con- 
cerns; when we consider ourselves as 
rational beings, who are responsible for 
the use of those powers with which we 
have been invested by our Almighty 
Maker, we shall be careful to reject all 
vain concerns: an idle effort is made 
by one who does not care to exert him- 
self for any useful purpose, who works 
only to please himself; a vain effort 
may be made by one who is in a state 
of desperation. 


And let no spot of idle earth be found, 


But cultivate the genius of the ground. DRYDEN, 


Deluded by vain opinions, we look to the advan- 
tages of fortune as our ultimate goods. Buair. 


IGNORANT, ILLITERATE, UN- 
LEARNED, UNLETTERED. 
IGNORANT, in Latin tgnorans, 
from the privative 7g or 77 and moro, or 
the Greek ywwwory, signifies not knowing 
things in general or not knowing any 


ILLUMINATE. 


peneulee circumstance. UNLEARN- 
ED, ILLITERATE, and UNLET- 
TERED, are compared with ignorant 
in the general sense. ; 

_ Ignorant is a comprehensive term ; 
it includes any degree from the highest 
to the lowest, and consequently includes 
the other terms, ¢lliterate, unlearned, 
and wnletiered, which express different 
forms of ignorance. Ignorance is not 
always to one’s disgrace, since it is not 
always one’s fault; the term is not 
therefore directly reproachful: the poor 
tgnorant savage is an object of pity, 
rather than condemnation; but when 
ignorance is coupled with self-conceit 
and presumption, it is a perfect de- 
formity : hence the word illiterate, which 
is mostly used in such cases as become 
a term of reproach: an ignorant man 
who sets up to teach others, is termed 
an illiterate preacher; and quacks, 
whether in religion or medicine, from 
the very nature of their calling, are 
altogether an tditerate race of men. 
The term ziterate is in all cases taken 
for one who is without education or even 
the knowledge of his letters; the words 
unlearned and unlettered are disengaged 
from any unfavourable associations. A 
modest man, who makes no pretensions 
to learning, may suitably apologize for 
his supposed deficiencies by saying he 
is an unlearned or unlettered man; the 
former is, however, a term of more fa- 
miliar use than the latter. A man may 
be described either as generally un- 
learned, or as unlearned in particular 
sciences or arts; as unlearned in history ; 
unlearned in philosophy ; unlearned in 
the ways of the world: a poet may de- 
scribe his muse as undetiered. 


He said, and sent Cyllenius with command 
Fo free the ports, and ope the Punic land 
To Trojan guests; lest, :gnorant of fate, 
The queen might force them from her town and state. 
DRYDEN. 
On the accession of Henry VII., emerged from the 
fells of Cumberland, where he had been principally 
concealed for twenty-five years, Henry Lord Clifford, 
vith the manners and education of a shepherd. He 
was almost illiterate, but not deficient in natural 
understanding. WBITAKER. 
* Because this.doctrine may have appeared to the 
unlearned light and whimsical, I must take leave 
’ unfold the wisdom and antiquity of my first pro- 
ition in these my essays, to wit, that * every worth- 
@s8 man is a dead man.” ADDISON. 
Ajax, the haughty chief, the unlettered soldier, 
had no way of making his anger known but by 
gloomy sullenness. JOHNSON. 


TO ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINE, EN- 
LIGHTEN. 


ILLUMINATE, in Latin sddumina- 
lus, participle of tllumino, and EN- 
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LIGHTEN, from the noun light, both 


denote the communication of light ; the 
former in the natural, the latter in the 
moral sense. We illuminate by means 
of artificial lights; the sun e/uminates 
the world by its own light: preaching 
and instruction enlighien the minds of 
men. Jl/umine is but a poetic variation 
of sdluminate ; as, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness tllumined the benighted world 
tlluminatitons are employed as public 
demonstrations of joy: no nation is now 
termed enlightened but such as have 
received the light of the Gospel. 

Reason our guide, what can she more reply, 

Than that the sun illuminates the sky? PRIoR. 


But if neither you nor I can gather so much from 
these places, they will tell us it is because we are not 


juwardly enlightened. Sour 
What in me is dark 
Ilumine; what is low, raise and support. © MusLTON 


TO IMITATE, COPY, COUNTERFEIT, 


Tue idea of taking a likeness of some 
object is common to all these terms; 
but IMITATE (v. To follow) is the 
generic ; COPY (v. Copy) and COUN- 
TERFEIT, from the Latin contra and 
Jacio, signifying to make in opposition 
to the reality, are the specific terms: 
to zmitate is to take a general likeness ; 
to copy, to take an exact likeness; to 
counterfeit, to take a false likeness: to 
zmitate is, therefore, almost always used 
in a good or an indifferent sense ; to 
copy mostly, and to counterfeit still 
oftener, in‘a bad sense: to imttate an 
author’s style is at all times allowable 
for one who cannot form a style for 
himself; but to copy an author’s style 
would be a too slavish adherence eve 
for the dullest writer. | 


Poetry and music have the power of fmefating the 
manners of men. Sin W. Jones. 


I need not enlarge on this relation; it is evident 
from hence that the Sorbonists were the original 
authors, and our schismatics in England were the 
copiers of rebellion. YDEN, 

To imitate is applicable to every 
object, for every external object is sus- 
ceptible of 7mitation ; and in man the 
imitative faculty displays itself alike in 
the highest and the lowest matters, in 
works of art and moral conduct: to copy 
is applicable only to certain objects 
which will admit of a minute likeness 
being taken ; thus, an artist may be said 
to copy from nature. 


The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
Cowrpzr. 


Nothing was more natural than to titate, by tha 
sound of the vuice, the quality of the sound or noise 
which any external object made. Bia, 
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To counterfeit is applicable but to 
few objects; we may counterfeit coin, 
which is an unlawful act, or we may 
counterfeit the person, the character, 
the voice, or the hand-writing, of any 
one for whom we would wish to pass, 
which is also an unlawful act except on 
the stage. 


I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, _ 
Speak and look big, and pry on every sje. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


TO IMITATE, MIMIC, APE, MOCK. 


To IMITATE (v. To follow) is here 
the general term: to MIMIC, from the 
Greek pupoc, and to APE, signifying to 
imitate like an ape, are both species of 
vicious imitation. One imitates that 
which is deserving of imttation, or the 
contrary: one mimics either that which 
is not an authorized subject of zmztation, 
or which is tmitated imperfectly or so 
as to excite laughter. A person wishes 
to make that his own which he zmvZates, 
but he mimics for the entertainment of 
others. 


Because we sometimes walk on two! 

I hate the imitating crew. 

Nor will it less delight th’ attentive sage 

T’ observe that instinct which unerring guides 

The brutal race which mimics reason’s Jove. 
SoMERVILLE, 


To ape is a serious though an absurd 
act of zmitation; to MOCK, in French 
mocquer, Greek pwxaw to laugh at, is 
an ill-natured and vulgar act of zmztation. 
The ape imitates to please himself; the 
mocker mocks to insult others. 

A courtier any ape surpasses ; 
Behold him, humbly cringing, wait 
Upon the minister of state. 


View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors, Swirt. 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. 


Gay. 


Pore. 


IMMINENT, IMPENDING, THREAT- 
ENING. 


IMMINENT, in Latin ztmminens, 
from maneo to remain, signifies resting 
or coming upon. IMPENDING, from 
the Latin pendeo to hang, signifies 
hanging upon or over. THREATEN- 
ING, containing a threat, 

All these terms are used in regard to 
some evil that is exceedingly near: im- 
minent conveys no idea of duration; 
tmpending excludes the idea of what is 
momentary. A person may be in zmmi- 
nent danger of losing his life in one 
instant, and the danger may be over the 
ext instant: but an tmpending danger 


IMPAIR. 


is that which has been long in existence 
and gradually approaching; we can 
seldom escape zmmtnent danger by any 
efforts of one’s own; but we may be 
successfully warned to escape from an 
ampending danger. Imminent and tm- 
pending are said of dangers that are not 
discoverable; but a threatening evil 
gives intimations of its own approach ; 
we perceive the threatening tempest in 
the blackness of the sky; we hear the 
threatening sounds of the enemy’s 
clashing swords. 

The threatening voice and fierce gestures with 
which these words were uttered, struck Montezuma. 


He saw his own danger was imminent, the necessity 
unavoidable. ROBERTSON, 


There was an opinion, if we may believe the Spa- 
nish historians, almost universal among the Ameri- 
cans, that some dreadful calamity was impending over 
their heads, ROBERTSON. 


IMMODEST, IMPUDENT, SHAME- 
LESS. 


IMMODEST signifies the want of 
modesty : IMPUDENT and SHAME- 
LESS signify without shame. Immodest 
is less than either zmpudent or shame- 
less: an immodest girl lays aside the 
ornament of her sex, and puts on another 
garb that is less becoming; but her 
heart need not be corrupt until she be- 
comes impudeni: she wants a good 
quality when she is tmmodest; she is 
possessed of a positively bad quality 
when she is zmpudent. There is always 
hope that an immodest woman may be 
sensible of her error, and amend; but 
of an zmpudent woman there is no such 
chance, she is radically corrupt. IJm- 
pudent may characterize the person or 
the thing: shameless characterizes the 
person. A person’s air, look, and words, 
are impudent, when contrary to all mo- 
desty: the person himself is shameless 
who is devoid of all sense of shame. 


“Music diffuses a calm all around us, and makes us 
drop all those immodest thoughts which would be an 
hindrance to us in the performance ofthe preat duty 
of thanksgiving. SPECTATOR, 


Iam at once equally fearful of sparing you, and 
of being too impudent a corrector. Pork, 


The sole remorse his greedy heart can feel, . 

Is if one life escapes his murdering steel ; 

Shameless by force or fraud to work his way, 

And no less prompt to flatter than betray. 
CUMBERLAND, 


TO IMPAIR, INJURE. 


IMPAIR comes from the Latin tm 
and pair, pejoro or pejor worse, signi- 
fying to make worse. INJURE, from 
tn and jus against right, signifies to 
make otherwise than it ought to be. 


IMPERFECTION. 


impair seems to be in regard to in- 
jure as the species to the genus; what 
is ¢mpatred is injured, but what is 
tnjured is not necessarily impaired. To 
tmpair is a progressive mode of injur- 
ing: au injury may take place either 
by degrees, or by an instantaneous act: 
straining of the eyes impairs the sight, 
but a blow injures rather than impairs 
the eye. A man’s health may be «m- 
paired or injured by his vices, but his 
limbs are t7jured rather than impatred 
by a fall. A person’s circumstances are 
ampatred by a succession of misfortunes ; 
they are zmjured by a sudden turn of 
fortune. 


Itis painful to consider that this sublime enioy: 
ment of friendship may be impaired by innumerable 
causes. JOHNSON. 


Who lives to nature rarely can be poor, 

O what a patrimony this! a being 

Of such inherent strength and majesty, 

Not worlds possest can raise it; worlds destroy’d 
can’t injure. Youna. 


IMPERFECTION, DEFECT, FAULT, 
VICE. 


Turse terms are applied either to 
persons or things. IMPERFECTION, 
denoting either the abstract quality of 
imperfect, or the thing which constitutes 
it zmperfect, in a person arises from his 
want of perfection, and the infirmity of 
his nature; there is no one without some 
point of zmperfection which is obvious 
to others, if not to himself: he may 
strive to diminish it, although he cannot 
expect to get altogether rid of it: a DE- 
FECT (v. Blemish) is a deviation from 
tne general constitution of man; it is 
what may be natural to the man as an 
individual, but not natural to man as a 
species; in this manner we may speak 
of a defect in the speech, or a defect in 
temper. The FAULT and VICE rise 
in degree and character above either of 
the former terms; they both reflect 
disgrace more or less on the person 
possessing them; but the /auli always 
characterizes the agent, and is said in 
relation to an individual ; the vice cha- 
racterizes the action, and may be con- 
sidered abstractedly: hence we speak 
of a man’s faults as the things we may 
condemn in him; but we may speak of 
the vices of drunkenness, lying, and the 
like, without any immediate reference 
to any one who practises these vices. 
When they are both employed for an 
individual, their distinction is obvious: 
the fault may lessen the amiability or 
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excellence of the character; the vece is 
a stain; a single act destroys its purity 
an habitual practice is a pollution. 


It is apleasant story that we forsooth, whe are the 
only imperfect creatures in the universe, are the 
only beings that will not allow of imperfection. 

STE£ELg, 


_ The low race of men take a secret pleasure in find- 
ing an eminent character levelled to their condition 
by a report of its defects, and keep themselves ‘in 
countenance, though they are excelled in a thousand 
virtues, if they believe that they have in common 
with a great person any one fault. ADDISON. 


I did myself the honour this day to make a visit to 
a lady ofquality, who is one of those that are ever 
railing at the vices of the age. STEELE. 


In regard to things the distinction 
depends upon the preceding explanation 
in a great measure, for we can scarcely 
use these words without thinking on 
man as a moral agent, who was made 
the most perfect of all creatures, and 
became the most zmperfect; and from 
our ¢mperfectton has arisen, also, a ge- 
neral imperfection throughout all the 
works of creation. The word imperfec- 
tion is therefore the most unqualified 
term of all: there may be zmperfection 
in regard to our Maker; or there may 
be emperfection in regard to what we 
conceive of perfection : and in this case, 
the term simply and generally implies 
whatever falls short in any degree or 
manner of perfection. Defect is a po- 
sitive degree of zmperfection ; it is con- 
trary both to our ideas of perfection, or 
our particular intention: thus, there 
may be a defect in the materials of 
which a thing is made; or a defect in 
the mode of making it: the term defect, 
however, whether said of persons or 
things, characterizes rather the object 
than the agent. Fault, on the other 
hand, when said of things, always refers 
to the agent: thus we may say there is 
a defect in the glass, or a defect in the 
spring; but there is a fault in the 
workmanship, or a fauéé in the putting 
together, and the like. Vice, with re- | 
gard to things, is properly a serious or 
radical defect ; the former lies in the 
constitution of the whole, the latter may 
lie in. the parts; the former lies in 
essentials, the latter lies in the acci 
dents: there may be a defect in the 
shape or make of a horse; but the 
vice is said in regard to his sound- 
ness or unsoundness, his docility or 
indocility. | 
Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against providence ; 


Call imperfection what thou fanciest sueb, Porn. 
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: The lovers soon espy'd 
This small defect, for love is eagle-eyed, 
-And in soft whispers svon the passage try’d. 

: PyRAMU3 AND THISBE. 


He who is gratified with what is feulty in works of 
art, is a man of bad taste. BEatTie. 


Or when the latent vice is cured by fire, 
Redundant humours by the pores expire. Drypen. 


IMPERFECTION, WEAKNESS, FRAIL- 
TY, FAILING, FOIBLE. 


IMPERFECTION (ov. Imperfection) 
has already been considered.as that 
which, in the most extended sense, 
abridges the moral perfection of man; 
the rest are but modes of t*mperfection 
varying in degree and circumstances. 
WEAKNESS is a positive and strong 
degree of smperfection which is opposed 
to strength; it is what we do not so 
necessarily look for, and therefore dis- 
tinguishes the individual who is liable 
toit. FRAILTY is another strong 
mode of imperfection which character- 
izes the fragility of man, but not of all 
men in the same degree; it differs from 
weakness in respect to the object. A 
weakness lies more in the judgment or 
in the sentiment; frazlty lies more in 
the moral features of an action. It isa 
weakness in a man to yield to the per- 
suasions of any one against his better 
judgment; it is a /razlty to yield to 
intemperance or illicit indulgences. 
FAILINGS and FOIBLES are the 
smallest degrees of «imperfection tu 
which the human character is liable: 
we have all our fazlings in temper, and 
our fotbles in our habits and our pre- 
possessions ; and he, as Horace observes, 
is the best who has the fewest. 

You live in a reign of human infirmity where every 
one has imper fectivuns. BLAIR. 


The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot finally be escaped, is one of the general 
weaknesses which, to a greater or less degree, prevail 
in every mind, JOHNSON. 


There are circumstances which every man must 
know will prove the occasions of calling forth his la- 
_ tent frailties. Buair. 


Never allow small failings to dwell on your at- 
tention so much as to deface the whole of an amiable 
character. Buarr, 


I confess my foible in regard to flattery; I am as 
fond of it as Voltaire can be, but with this difference, 
that I love it from a masterly hand. CagsTerviztp. 


IMPERIOUS, LORDLY, DOMINEER- 
ING, OVERBEARING. 

ALL these epithets imply an unseemly 
exercise or affectation of power or supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS, from zmpero to 
command, characterizes cither the dis- 


IMPERTINENT 


position to command without adequate 
authority, or to convey one’s commands 
in an offensive manner: LORDLY, 
signifying tike a ford, characterizes the 
manner of acting the Jord: and DO- 
MINEERING, from dominus a lord, 
denotes the manner of ruling like’a 
lord, or rather of attempting to rule. 
hence a person's temper or his tone is 
denominated tmperious ; his air or de- 
portment is lordly; his tone is domi- 
neering. A woman of an tmperious 
temper commands in order to be obeyed : 
she commands with an imperious tone 
in order to enforce obedience, A person 
assumes a Jordly air in order to display 
his own importance: he gives orders in 
a domineering tone in order to make 
others feel their inferiority. There is 
always something offensive in amperious- 
mess; there is frequently something 
ludicrous in that which is lordly ; and 
a mixture of the ludicrous and offensive 
in that which is domineering. 

Thy willing victim, Carthage, bursting loose 

From all that pleading nature could oppose ; 

From a whole city’s tears, by rigid faith 


Imperious ca}i'd, and honour's dire command. 
THOMSON 


Lords are lordliest in their wine. MILTON. 


te who has sunk so far below himself as to have 
given up his assent to a domineering error is fit for 
nothing but to be trampled on. Sourtna. 

These terms are employed for such as 
are invested with some sort of power, or 
endowed with some sort of superiority, 
however trifling; but OVERBEAR- 
ING is employed for men in the general 
relations of society, whether superiors 
or equals. A man of an tmperious 
temper and some talent will frequently 
be so overbearing in the assemblies of 
his equals as to awe the rest into silence, 
and carry every measure of his own 
withcut contradiction. 

I reflected within myself how mueh society would 


suffer if such insolent overbearing characters as 
Leontine were not held in restraint. CoMBERIAND. 


IMPERTINENT, RUDE, SAUCY, IM- 
PUDENT, INSOLENT. 


IMPERTINENT, in Latin in and 
pertinens not belonging to one, signifies 
being or wanting to do what it does not 
belong to one to be ordo. RUDE, in 
Latin rudis rude, and raudus a ragged 
stone, in the Greek oaBdo¢ a rough 
stick, signifies literally unpolished ; and 
in an extended sense, wanting all cul- 
ture. SAUCY comes from sauce, and 
the Latin salsus, signifying literally 
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. Salt; and in an extended sense, stinging 
like salt. IMPUDENT, v. Assurance. 
INSOLENT, from the Latin in and 
solens, contrary to custom, signifies being 
or wanting to be contrary to custom. 

impertinent is allied to rude, as re- 
spects one’s general relations in society, 
without regard to station ; it is allied to 
saucy, impudent, and insoleni, as re- 
spects the conduct of inferiors. He who 
does not respect the laws of civil society 
in his intercourse with individuals, and 
wants to assume to himself what be- 
longs to another, is impertinent : if he 
carry this impertinence so far as_ to 
commit any violent breach of decorum 
in his behaviour, he is rude. Impertz- 
nence seems to spring from a too high 
- regard of one’s self: rudeness from an 
ignorance of what is due to others. 
impertinent, in comparison with the 
other terms, saucy, impudent, and inso- 
lent, is the most general and indefinite : 
whatever one does or says that is not 
compatible with our humble station is 
ampertinent ; saucy is a sharp kind of 
impertinence : impudeni an unblushing 
kind of impertinence ; insolence is an 
outrageous kind of tmpertinence, it runs 
counter to all established order: thus, 
the terms seem to rise in sense. A 
person may be impertinent in words or 
actions: he is saucy in words or looks: 
he is impudent or insolent in words, 
tones, gesture, looks, and every species 
of action. 

It is publicly whispered as a piece of tmpertinent 
ptide iu me, that I have hitherto been saucily civil 


to every body, as if I thought nobody good enough 
to quarrel with. Lapy M. W. Monra@ve. 


My house should no such rude disorders know, 
As from high drinking consequently flow. PomFRErt. 


Whether he knew the thing or no, 
His tongue eternally would go; 
For he had impudence at will. 


He claims the bull with lawless tnsolence, 


And having seiz‘d his horns, accosts the prince. 
DRYDEN. 


Gav. 


IMPERVLOUS, IMPASSABLE, INAC- 
CESSIBLE. 


IMPERVIOUS, from the Latin in, 
per, and via, signifies not having a way 
through; IMPASSABLE, not to be 
passed through; INACCESSIBLE, 
not to be approached. A wood is tm- 
pervious when the trees, branches, and 
leaves are entangled to such a degree 
as to admit of no passage at all: a river 
is tmpassable that is so deep that it 
cannot be forded: a rock or a mountain 
is inaccessible the summit of which 8 
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not to be reached by any path whatever. 
What is ¢mpervious is so for a perma- 
nency; what is ¢mpassable is commonly 
so only for a time: roads are frequently 
impassable in the winter that are pass- 
able in the summer, while a thicket is 
impervious during the whole of the 
year: tmpassable is likewise said only 
of that which is to be passed by living 
creatures, but zmpervious may be ex- 
tended to inanimate objects; a wood 
may be impervious to the rays of the sun. 


The monster, Cacus, more than half a beast, 
This hold, timpervivus to the sun, possess’d. Drypen 


But lest the difficulty of passing back 

Stay his return perhaps over this gulf: 

Impassable, tmpervious, let us try 

Advent’rous work. M1LTon. 


At least our envious foe hath fail'd, who thought 
All like himself rebellious, by whose aid 

This tnaccesstble high strength, the seat 

Of Deity Supreme, us dispossess’d, 


He trusted to have seiz’d. MILron, 


IMPLACABLE, UNRELENTING, RE- 
LENTLESS, INEXORABLE. 


IMPLACABLE, unappeasable, sig- 
nifies not to be allayed nor softened. 
UNRELENTING or RELENTLESS, 
from the Latin lento to soften, or to 
make pliant, signifies not rendered soft. 
INEXORABLE, from oro to pray, sig- 
nifies not to be turned by prayers. 

Inflexibility is the idea expressed in 
common by these terms, but they differ 
in the causes and circumstance with 
which it is attended. Animosities are 
implacable when no misery which we 
occasion can diminish their force, and no 
concessions on the part of thé offender 
can lessen the spirit of revenge: the 
mind or character of a man is unrelent- 
ang, when it is not to be turned from its 
purpose by a view of the pain which it 
inflicts: a man is tnexorable who turns 
a deaf ear to every solicitation or en- 
treaty that is made to induce him to 
lessen the rigour of his sentence. A 
man’s angry passions render him 2m- 
placable ; it is not the magnitude of the 
offence, but the temper of the offended 
that is here in question; by tplaca- 
bility he is rendered insensible to the 
misery he occasions, and to every satis- 
faction which the offender may offer 
him: fixedness of purpose renders a 
man unrelenting or relentiess ; an un- 
relenting temper is not less callous to 
the misery produced, than an zmplacable 
temper; but it is not grounded always 


on resentment for personal injuries, but 


sometimes on a certain principle of right 
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and a sense of necessity : the zverorable 
man adheres to his rule, as the unre- 
lenting man does to his purpose; the 
former is insensible to any workings of 
his heart which might shake his pur- 
pose, the latter turns a deaf ear to all 
the solicitations of others which would 
go to alter his decrees: savages are 
mostly zmp/acabie in their animosities ; 
Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed an 
instance of unrelenting severity towards 
his son; Minos, AZacus, and Rhado- 
manthus were the zzexorable judges of 
hell. | 


_Implacable os the enmity-of the Mexicans was, 
they were so unacquainted with the science of war, 
that they knew not how to take the proper measures 
for the destruction of the Spaniards. ROBERTSON. 


These are the realms of unrelenting fate. DRYDEN. 


Impbacable and unrelenting are said 
only of animate beings in whom is want- 
ing an ordinary portion of the tender 
affections: tnexorable may be impro- 
perly applied to inanimate objects; jus- 
tice and death are both represented as 
tnexorable. 


Acca, ‘tis past, he swims before my sight, 


Inexorable death, and claims his right. DRYDEN. 


TO IMPLANT, INGRAFT, INCULCATE, 
INSTIL, INFUSE. 


To plant is properly to fix plants in 
the ground; to IMPLANT is, in the 
improper sense, to fix principles in the 
mind. Graft is to make one plant grow 
on the stock of another; to INGRAFT 
is to make particular principles flourish 
in the mind, and form a part of the 
character. Cudco is in Latin to tread ; 
and INCULCATE, to stamp into the 
mind. Sido, in Latin, is literally to 
fall dropwise: tnstillo, to INSTIL, is, 
in the improper sense, to make senti- 
ments as it were drop into the mind. 
Fundo, in Latin, is literally to pour in a 
stream: infundo, to INFUSE, is in 
the improper sense to pour principles 
or feelings into the mind. 

To implant, ingraft, and inculcate, 
are said of abstract opinions, or rules of 
right and wrong; tnstid and infuse of 
such principles as influence the heart, 
the affections, and the passions. It is 
the business of the parent in early life 
to zmplant sentiments of virtue in his 
child ; it is the business of the teacher 
to ingraft them. Instil is a correspond- 
ing act with implant; we implant 
belief; we inetd the feeling which is 


connected with this belief. It is not 
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enough to have an abstract belief of s 
God tmplanted into the mind: we must 


‘likewise have a love, and a fear of him, 


and reverence for his holy name and 
Word, instilled into the mind. To in- 
siti is a gradual process which is the 
natural work of education; to infuse is 
a more arbitrary and immediate act. 
Sentiments are znsitl//ed into the mind, 
not altogether by the personal efforts of 


~ any individual, but likewise by collateral 


endeavours; they are however infused 
at the express will and with the express 
endeavour of some person. Jnstil is 
applicable only to permanent sentiments ; 
infuse may be said of any partial feeling: 
hence we speak of infusing a poison 
into the mind by means of insidious and 
mischievous publications; or ¢fusing 
a jealousy by means of crafty insinua- 
tions, or ?vfustng an ardour into the 
minds of soldiers by means of spirited 
addresses coupled with military suc- 
cesses. 

With various seeds of art deep in the mind. 
Implanted. THOMSON, 


_ The reciprocal attraction in the minds of men is a 
principle ingrafted in the very first formation of the 
soul by the author of our nature. BERKELEY, 


To preach practical sermons, as they are called, 
that is, sermons upon virtues and vices, without in- 
culcuting the great Scripture truths of redemption, 
grace, &c., which alone can enable and incite us to 
forsake sin and follow after righteousness; whatis it, 
but to put together the wheels and set the hands of a 
watch, forgetting the spring which is to make them 
all go? Bisnor Horne, 


The apostle often makes mention of sound doe- 
trine in opposition to the extravagant and corrupt 
opinions which false teachers, even in those days 
instilled into the minds of their ignorant and unwary 


disciples. BEVERIDGE, 


No sooner grows 
The soft infusion prevalent aud wide, 
Than, all alive, at once their joy o’erflows 


In music unconfin'd. THOMBON, 


TO IMPLICATE, INVOLVE. 


IMPLICATE, from pitco to fold, de- 
notes to fold into a thing; and IN- 
VOLVE, from volvo to roll, signifies to 
roll into a thing: by which explanation 
we perceive, that to tmplicate marks 
something less entangled than to tn- 
volve: for that which is folded may be 
folded only once, but that which is rolled 
is turned many times. In application 
therefore to human affairs, people are 
said to be implicated who have taken 
ever so small a share in a transaction ; 
but they are ¢nvolved only when they 
are deeply concerned: the former is 
likewise especially applied to criminal 
transactions, the latter to those things 
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which are in themselves troublesome: 
thus a. man is zmplicated in the guilt 
of robbery who should stand by and see 
% done, ‘without interfering for its pre- 
vention; he who ts in debt in every 
direction is strictly said to be involved 
in debt. 

He is much too deeply wplicated.to make the pre- 


sence or absence of these notes of the least conse- 
quence to him. State TRIALS. 


Those who cultivate the memory of our Revolu- 
tion, will take care how they are involved with per- 
sons who, under pretext of zeal towards the Revo- 
lution and constitution, frequently wander from 
their true principles, BURKE. 


IMPORTANCE, CONSEQUENCE, 
WEIGHT, MOMENT. 


IMPORTANCE, from porto to carry, 
signifies the carrying or bearing with, 
or in itself. CONSEQUENCE, from 
consequor to follow, or result, signifies 
the following, or resulting from a thing. 
WEIGHT signifies the quantum that 
the thing weighs. MOMENT, from 
momentum, signifies the force that puts 
in motion. 

Importance is what things have in 
themselves; they may be of more or 
less importance, according to the value 
which is set upon them: this may be 
real or unreal; it may be estimated by 
the experience of their past utility, or 
from the presumption of their utility for 
the future: the idea of tmportance, 
therefore, enters into the meaning of 
the other terms more or less. Conse- 
quence is the emportance of a thing 
from its consequences. This term, there- 
fore, is peculiarly applicable to such 
things, the consequences of which may 
be more immediately discerned either 
from the neglect or the attention: it is 
of consequence for a letter to go off on a 
certain day, for the affairs of an indi- 
vidual may be more or less affected by 
it; an hour’s delay sometimes in the de- 
parture of a military expedition may be 
of such consequence as to determine 
the fate of a battle. The term weight 
implies a positively great degree of ¢m- 
portance : it is that zmportance which a 
thing has intrinsically in itself, and 
which makes it weigh in the mind: it 
is applied, therefore, to such things as 
offer themselves to deliberation ; hence 
the counsels of a nation are always 
weighty, because they involve the in- 
terests of so many. Moment is that tm- 
portance which a thing has from the 
power in itself to produce effects, or to 
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determine interests: it is applicable, 
therefore, only to such things as are 
connected with our prosperity or happi- 
ness: when used without any adjunct, 
it implies a great degree of ineportance, 
but may be modified in various ways: 
as a thing of no mument, or small mo- 
ment, or great moment; but we cannot 
say with the same propriety, a thing of 
small weight, and still less a thing of 
great weight : it is a matter of no small 
moment for every one to choose that 
course of conduct which will stand the 
test of a death-bed reflection. 

He that considers how soon he must close his life, 


will find nothing of so much tmportance as to close 
it well. JOHNSON. 


The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
guence with the depravation of our virtue. 
Warton. 


The finest works of invention are of very little 
weight, when put in the balance with what refines 
and exalts the rational mind. SPECTATOR, 


Whoever shall review his life, will find that the 
whole tenor of his conduct has been determined by 
some accident of no apparent moment. JOHNSON. 


TO IMPRINT, IMPRESS, ENGRAVE. 


PRINT and PRESS are both de- 
rived from pressus, participle of przmo, 
signifying in the literal sense to press, - 
or to make a mark by pressing: to IM- 
PRESS and IMPRINT are figuratively 
employed in the same sense. Things 
are impressed on the mind so as to pro- 
duce a conviction: they are «mprinted 
on it so as to produce recollection. If 
the truths of Christianity be zmpressed 
on the mind, they will show themselves 
in a corresponding conduct: whatever 
is zmprinted on the mind in early life, or 
by any particular circumstance, is not 
readily forgotten. ENGRAVE, from 
grave and the German graden to dig, 
expresses more in the proper sense than 
either, and the same in its moral appli- 
cation ; for we may truly say that if the 
truths of Christianity be engraven in 
the minds of youth, they can never be 
eradicated. 

Whence this disdain of life in ev’ry breast, 
But from a notion on their minds imprest 


That all who for their country die, are blest! 
'  JENYNS, 


Such a strange, sacred, and inviolable majesty has 
God imprinted upon this faculty (the sca nti 


that it can never be deposed. UTH 


Deep on his front engraven, 


Deliberation sat, and public care. MILTON. 


TO IMPUGN, ATTACK. 


THESE terms are employed synony- 
mously only -in regard to doctrines or 
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opinions; in which case, to IMPUGN, 
from in and pugno to fight against, 
signifies to call in question, or bring 
arguments against; to ATTACK (v. 
To attack) is to oppose with warmth. 
Sceptics impugn every opinion, how- 
ever self-evident or well-grounded they 
may be: infidels make the most inde- 
cent attacks upon the Bible, and all that 
is held sacred by the rest of the world. 
He who impugns may sometimes pro- 
ceed insidiously and circuitously to un- 
dermine the faith of others: he who 
attacks always proceeds with more or 
less violence. 
sarily taken in a bad sense; we may 
sometimes tmpugn absurd doctrines by 
a fair train of reasoning: to attack is 
always objectionable, either in the mode 
of the action, or its object, or in both; 
it isa mode of proceeding oftener em- 
ployed in the cause of falsehood than 
truth: when there are no arguments 
wherewith to zmpugn a doctrine, it is 
easy to attack it with ridicule and scur- 
rility. 

The creed of Athanasius, conceruing that truth 
which Arianism did so mightily impugn, was both m 
the East and West churches accepted as a treasure 
of inestimable price. HooKer. 


In case of renewed attacks, our present creed 
would he a much better defence than any uew one 
that would be made at the time it was wanted. e 

EY. 


INABILITY, DISABILITY. 


INABILITY denotes the absence of 
ability in the most general] and abstract 
sense, DISABILITY implies the ab- 
sence of ability only in particular cases : 
the snabilzty lies in the nature of the 
thing, and is irremediable; the ds- 
abtlity lies in the circumstances, and 
may Sometimes be removed: weakness, 
whether physical or mental, will occasion 
an tnabicity to perform a task ; there is 
a total znadility in an infant to walk 
and act like an adult: a want of know- 
ledge or of the requisite qualifications 
may he a dtsability; in this manner 
minority of age or an objection to take 
certain oaths may be a disatility for 
filling a public office. 

It is not from inability to discover what they 
ought to do that men err in practice, Brat, 


* Want of age is a legal disability to contract a 
marriage. BLacksTune, 


INACTIVE, INERT, LAZY, SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 


A reluctance to bedily exertion is 
common to all these terms. INAC- 


To impugn is not neces- © 


Cs : 
Were brute, unJovely mass, trert and dead. 


INACTIVE. 


TIVE is the most general and unqua- 
lified term of all; it. expresses simply 
the want of a stimulus to exertion: 
INERT is something more positive, 
from the Latin ¢ners or sine arte with- 
out art or mind; it denotes a specific 
deficiency either in body or mind. 
LAZY (wv. Idle). SLOTHFUL, from 
slow, that is, full of slowness; and 
SLUGGISH, from slug, that is like a 
slug, drowsy and heavy, all rise upon 
one another to denote an expressly de- 
fective temperament of the body which 
directly impedes action. : | 
To be tzactive is to be indisposed to 
action; that is, to the performance of 
any office, to the doing any specific bu- 
siness: to be enert is somewhat more; 
it is to be indisposed to movement: to 
be dazy is to move with pain to one’s 
self: to be slothful is never to move 
otherwise than slowly: to be sluggish 
is to move in a sleepy and heavy man- 
ner. A person may be zzucizve from a 
variety of incidental causes, as timidity, 
ignorance, modesty, and the like, which 
combine to make him averse to enter 
upon any business, or take any serious 
step; a person may be zmert from tem- 
porary indisposition ; but dazzness, sloth- 
Julness, and sluggishness are inherent 
physical defects: lazaness is, however, 
not altogether independent of the mind 
or the will; but slothfulness and slug- 
gishness are purely the offspring of 
nature, or, which is the same thing, 
habit superinduced upon nature. A 
man of a mild character is frequently 
inactive. 
Virtue conceal 'd within our breast 


Is inactiviry at least. Swirr. 


Hence the term inactive is applied to 
matter, 
What laws are these? instruct us if you can; 
There s one design'd for brutes, and one for man, 
Another guides mactive matter's course. JENYNS, 

Some diseases, particularly of the 
melancholy kind, are accompanied with 
a strong degree of zneriness ; since they 
seem to deprive the frame of its ordi- 
hary powers to action, and to produce a 
certain degree of torpor; hence the 
term is properly applied to matter to 
express the highest degree of inactivity, 
which will not move without an exter- 
nal impulse. 


Informer of the planetary train, 
Without whose quickening glance their cumbrous 
only, 


Twomecy. | 


vf 
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“Lazy people move as if their bodies 
were a burden to themselves; they are 
fond of rest, and particularly averse to. 
be put in action; but they will some- 
times move quickly, and perform much 
when once impelled to move. 

The first canto (in Thomson’s Castle of Indo- 
lence) opens a scene of dazy luxury that fills the 
imagination. JOHNSON, 

Slothful people never vary their pace ; 
they have a physical impediment in 
themselves to quick motion: sluggish 
people are with difficulty brought into 
action ; it is their nature to be in a state 
of stupor. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 


The cool, the fragsant, and the silent hour? 
Taomson. 


Conversation would become dull and vapid, if 
negligence were not sometimes roused, and sluggish- 
ness quickened, by due severity of reprehension. 

. JOHNSON, 


INADVERTENCY, INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 


INADVERTENCY, from advert to 
turn the mind to, is allied to INAT- 
TENTION (v. Attentive), when the act 
of the mind is signified in veneral terms ; 
and to OVERSIGHT when any par- 
ticular instance of zzadvertency occurs. 
Inadvertency never designates a habit, 
but inattention does; the former term, 
therefore, is unqualified by the re- 
proachful sense which attaches to the 
latter: any one may be guilty of zzad- 
vertencies, since the mind that is occu- 
pied with many subjects equally serious 
may be turned so steadily towards some 
that others may escape notice; but zz- 
attention, which designates a direct 
want of aitention, is always a fault, and 
belongs only to the young, or such as 
are thoughtless by nature: since zvad- 
vertency is an occasional act, it must 
not be too often repeated, or it becomes 
inattention. An oversight is properly. 
a species of tzadvertency, which arises 
from looking over, or passing by, a 
thing: we pardon an inudvertency in 
another, since the consequences are 
never serious; we must be guarded 
against oversights in business, as their 
consequences may be serious. 

Ignorance or inadvertency will admit of some ex- 
tenuation. Sout. 


The expense of attending (the Scottish Parlia- 
ment), the ixattention of the age to any leyal or re- 
gular system of government, but above a Ighe ex: 
ofbitant authority of the nobles, made this privilege 


of 20 little value as to be almost neglected. 
e: | RobERTsON. 
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The anciént critics discover beauties which escape 
the observation of the vulyar, and very often find 
reasons for palliating such little slips and 7 
in the writings of eminent authors. ADDISON, 


INCAPABLE, INSUFFICIENT, INCOM- 
PETENT, INADEQUATE. 


INCAPABLE, that is, zot having ca-. 
pacity (v. Ability) ; INSUFFICIENT, 
or not sufficient, or not having what is 
sufficient; INCOMPETENT, or not 
competent (v. Competent); are em- 
ployed either for persons or things: the 
first in a general, the two last in a spe- 
cific sense: INADEQUATE, or not 
adequate or equalled, is applied most 
generally to things. 

When a man is said to be incapable, 
it characterizes his whole mind ; if he be 
said to have insufficiency and tncompe- 
tency, it respects the particular objects 
to which the power is applied: he may 
be ¢nsufficient or incompetent for certain 
things; but he may have a capacity for 
other things : the term tzcapactty, there- 
fore, implies a direct charge upon the 
understanding, which is not implied by 
insufficiency and tncompetency. : 

It chiefly proceedeth from natural tacapacity and 
general indisposition. Brown. 
When God withdraws his hand, and lets nature 
sink into its original weakness and tnsufficiency, 
all a man’s delights fail him. Souru. 

Incapable is applied sometimes, in 
colloquial discourse, to signify the ab- 
sence of that which is bad; znsuffictent 
and incompetent always convey the idea 
of a deficiency in that which 1s at least 
desirable: it is an honor to a person to 
be ¢ncapuble of falsehood, or zxcapable 
of doing an ungenerous action; but to 
be insufficient and incompetent are, at 
all events, qualities not to be boasted of, 
although they may not be expressly 
disgraceful. These terms are likewise 
applicable to things, in which they pre- 
serve a similar distinction: infidelity is 
incapable of affording a man any com- 
fort; when the means are insufficient 
for obtaining the ends, it is madness to 
expect success ; it is a sad condition of 
humanity when a man’s resources are 
tnxcompetent to supply him with the first 
necessaries of life. 


Were a human soul incapable of farther enlarge- 
ments, I could imagine it might fall away insensibly. 
ADDISON. 
The minister’s aptness or insufficiency, otherwise 
than by reading, to instruct the flock, standeth as a 
stranger, with whom our Common Prayer has no 
thing to do. Hooxex, 
Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the most incompetent judges of sacred things. 
DRYDEN. 
2k 


498 INCESSANTLY. 
Inadequate is relative in its significa- 
tion, like tnsuffictent and encompetent ; 
but the relation is different. A thing is 
insufficient which does not suffice either 
for the wishes, the purposes, or necessi- 
ties, of any one, in particular or in ge- 
neral cases; thus, a quantity of mate- 
rials may be tnsufficrent for a particular 
building: tncompetency is an insuffi- 
ciency for general purposes, in things 
of the first necessity ; thus, an income 
may be tncompetent to support a fa- 
mily : zzadequacy is still more particular, 
for it denotes any deficiency which is 
measured by comparison with the ob- 
ject to which it refers ; thus, the strength 
of an animal may be ¢zadequate to the 
labor which is required, or a reward may 
be inadequate to the service. 
We want not time but diligence for great per- 
formances, and squander much of our allowance, 


even while we think it sparing and insufficient, 
JOHNSONe 


All the attainments possible in our present state 


are evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoy- 
ment, JoHNsoON, 


UNCEASINGLY, UN- 
WITHOUT IN- 


INCESSANTLY, 
INTERRUPTEDLY, 
TERMISSION. 


INCESSANTLY and UNCEAS- 
INGLY are but variations from the 
same word, cease. UNINTERRU PT- 
EDLY, v. To disturb. INTERMIS- 
SION, wv. To subside. 

Continuity, but not duration, is de- 
noted by these terms: zncessanily is the 
most general and indefinite of all; it 
signifies without ceasing, but may be 
applied to things which admit of certain 
intervals: unceasingly is definite, and 
signifies never ccasing ; it cannot there. 
fore be applied to what has any cessa- 
tion. In familiar discourse, encessanily 
isan extravagant mode of speech, by 
which one means to denote the absence 
of those ordinary intervals which are to 
be expected ; as when one says a person 
is encessantly talking; by which is un- 
derstood, that he does not allow himself 
the ordinary intervals of rest from 
talking: unceasingly, on the other 
hand, is more literally employed for a 
positive want of cessation; @ noise is 
said to be unceasing which literally 
never ceases ; or complaints are unceas- 
tng which are made without any pauses 
or intervals. Jncessantly and unceas- 
ingly are said of things which act of 
themselves; uninierrupiedly is said of 
that which’ depends upon other things: 


INCLINATION, 


it rains ¢wnecessantiy, marks a continued 
operation of nature, independent of 
everything ; but to be untnterruptedly 
happy, marks one’s freedom from every 
foreign influence which is unfriendly to 
one’s happiness. Incessantiy and the 
other two words are employed either for 
persons or things; without tntermis- 
sion is, however, mostly employed for 
persons: things act and react ices 
santly upon one another; a man of a 
persevering temper goes on laboring 
without intermission, until he has 
effected his purpose. 

Surfeat, misdiet, and unthrifty waste, 

Vaine feastes, and ydle superfluitie, 


All those this sence’s fort assayle incessantly 
SPENCER 


Impell'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that ace me with the view. 
GoLpsMITH. 


She draws a close, incumbent cloud of death, 
Uniaterrupted by the living winds. THOMSON, 


For any one to be always in a laborious, hazardous 
sture of defence, withuut intermissiva, must needs 
e intolerable. Sour. 


INCLINATION, TENDENCY, PROPEN- 
SITY, PRONENESS 


Aut these terms are employed to de- 
signate the state of the will towards an 
object: INCLINATION (v. Attach- 
ment) denotes its first movement to- 
wards an object: TENDENCY (from 
to tend) is a continued inclination: 
PROPENSITY, from the Latin pro- 
pensus and propendeo to hang forward, 
denotes a still stronger leaning of the 
will; and PRONE, trom the Latin 


pronus downward, characterizes an ha- 


bitual and fixed state of the will towards 
an object. The enclination expresses 
the leaning but not the direction of that 
leaning; it may be to the right or to 
the left, upwards or downwards ; conse- 
quently we may have an inclination to 
that which is good or bad, high or low; 
tendency does not specify any particular 
direction ; but from the idea of pressing, 
which it conveys, it is appropriately ap- 
plied to those things which degenerate 
or lead to what is bad ; excessive strict- 
ness in the treatment of children has a 
tendency to damp their spirit : propensity 
and proneness both designate a down- 
ward direction, and consequently refer 
only to that which is bad and low; a 
person has a propensity to drinking, 
and a proneness to lying. | 
Inclination is always at the com- 
mand of the understanding} “it is our 


INCONSISTENT 


duty, therefore, to suppress the first 
risings of any itxclinatson to extrava- 
gance, intemperance, or any irregu- 
larity: as tendency refers to the thing 
rather than the person, it is our busi- 
ness to avoid that which has a tendency 
to evil : the propenstty will soon get the 
mastery of the best principles, and the 
firmest resolution ; it is our duty, there- 
fore, to seek all the aids which religion 
affords to subdue every propensity; 
vroneness to evil is inherent in our 
nature, which we derive from our first 
parents; it is the grace of God alone 
which can lift us up above this grovel- 
ling part of ourselves. 

Partiality is properly the understanding’s judgiag 
aceording to the tnclinatior of the will, SourH, 

The inclinations of men should frequently be 
thwarted. Bure. 


Such is the propensity of our mature to viee, that 
stronger restraints than those of mere reason are ne- 
zessary to be imposed on man. Bia. 


Every commission of sin imprints upon the soul 
a further disposition and proreness to sin. Sours. 


Every immoral act, in the direct terdeacy of it, is 
certainly a step downwards. Souta. 


TO INCLOSE, INCLUDE. 


From the Latin inciudo and its par- 
ticiple inclusus are derived INCLOSE 
and INCLUDE: the former to express 
the proper, and the latter the improper 
sicnification: a yard is icvosed by a 
wall; particular goods are zncludea in a 
reckoning: the kernel of a nut is z- 
closed in a shell; morality, as well as 
faith, is ¢2zcluded in Christian perfec- 
tion. 


With whom she marched straight against her foes, 
And then unawares besides the Severue did tnclose. 
SPENCER. 


The idea of being once present is tncluded in the 
idea of its being past. GROVE. 


INCONSISTENT, INCONGRUOUS, IN- 


COHERENT. 


INCONSISTENT, from sizsio to 
place, marks the unfitness of being 
placed together. INCONGRUOUS, 
from congruo to suit, marks the un- 
suitableness of one thing to another. 
INCOHERENT, from hereo to stick, 
marks the incapacity of two things to 
coalesce or be united to each other. 

Inconsistency attaches either to the 
actions or sentiments of men; tzcon- 
grutty attaches to the modes and qua- 
lities of things; tzcoherency to words 
or thoughts: things are made- tncon- 
sistent by an act of the will; a man 
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acty or thinks tnconsistently, according 
to his own pleasure: tncongruity de- 
pends upon the nature of the things; 
there is something very t#congruous 
in blending the solemn and decent ser- 
vice of the church with the extravagant 
rant of Methodism: tne herence marks 
the want of coherence in that which 
ought to follow in a trdin ; extemporary 
effusions from the pulpit are often dis- 
tinguished most by their incoherence. 


Every individual is so unequal to himself that 
man seems to be the most wavering and taconsistent 
being in the universe. Hvdeuss. 


The solemn introduction of the Phoenix, in the last 
scene of Sampson Agonistes, is incongruous to the 
personage to whom it is ascribed. JOHNSON, 


Be but a ‘person in credit with the multitude, he 
shall be able to make rambling incoherent stuff pass 
for high rhetoric. SouTH 


TO INCONVENIENCE, ANNOY, 
MOLEST. 


To INCONVENIENCE is to make 
not convenient (v. Convenient). To 
ANNOY, from the Latin zoceo to hurt, 
is to do some hurt to. To MOLEST, 
from the Latin moles a mass or weight, 
signifies to press with a weight. 

We inconvenience in small matters, 
or by omitting such things as might be 
convenient ; we annoy or molest by 
doing that which is positively painful: 
we are inconvenienced by a person’s 
absence; we are annoyed by his pre- 
sence if he renders himself offensive : 
we are tnconventenced by what is tem- 
porary; we are annoyed by that which 
is either temporary or durable; we are 
molested by that which is weighty 
and oppressive: we are t2convenienced 
simply in regard to our circumstances ; 
we are annoyed mostly in regard to our 
corporeal feelings; we are molested 
mostly in regard to our minds: the re- 
moval of a seat or a book may étncon- 
venience one who is engaged in busi- 
ness ; the buzzing ofa fly, or the stinging 
of a gnat, may annoy; tke impertinent 
freedom, or the rude insults of ill- 
disposed persons, may modest. 


I have often been tempted to inquire what hap- 
piness is to be gained, or what incunverience to be 
avoided, bv this stated recession from the town in 
the summer season. JOHNSON. 


Against the capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me, and went surly by. 
Without annoying me. SHAKSPEARK. 


See all with skill acquire their daily food, 
Produce their tender progeny, and feed 
With care parental, whilst that care they need. 
In these lov’d offices completely blest, 
No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 
JENYNG 
2K2 
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INCORPOREAL, UNBODIED, IMMA- 
TERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 


INCORPOREAL, from corpus a 
body, marks the quality of not belong- 
ing to the body, or having any properties 
in common with it; UNBODIED de- 
notes the state of being without the 
body, or not inclosed in a body: a thing 
may therefore be tnzcorporeal without 
being unbodied; but not vice versa: 
the soul of man is izcorporeal, but not 
unbodied, during his natural life. 

Of sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste, 

‘Tasting, conescct, digest, assimilate, 

And curpureal to incorporeal turn. 
Th’ unbodied spirit flies 


Aud lodges where it lights, in man or beast. 
Drypen. 


Mi Ton. 


Incorporeal is always used in regard 
to living things, particularly by way of 
comparison, with corporeal or human 
beings: hence we speak of zncorporeal 
agency, or tzcorporeal agents, in refer- 
ence to such beings as are supposed to 
act in this world without the help of the 
body; but IMMATERIAL is applied 
to inanimate objects ; men are corporeal 
as men, spirits are imcorporeal; the 
body is the material part of man, the 
soul his amaterial part: whatever ex- 
ternal object acts upon the senses is 
material ; but the action of the mind on 
itself, and its results, are all immaterial : 
the earth, sun, moon, &c. are termed 
material; but the impressions which 
they make on the mind, that is, our 
ideas of them, are zmmaterial. 


Sense and perception must necessarily proceed 
from some incurporeal substancewithin us. BEentTiey. 


O thou great arbiter of life and death, 
Nature's immortal, immaterial sun! 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown. 
The tncorporeal and tmmaterital have 
always a relative sense; the SPI- 
RITUAL is that which is positive: 
God is a spiritual, not properly an zn- 
corporeal nor immaterial being: the 
angels are likewise designated, in ge- 
neral, as thee spiritual inhabitants of 
Heaven; although, when spoken of in 
regard to men, they may be denomi- 
nated incorporeal. 
Thus incerporedi spirits to smallest forms 
“Reduced their shapes immense. MiLton. 


Echo isa great argument of the spiritual essence 
of sounds, for if it were corporeal, the repercussion 
should be created by like instruments with the 
utigimal sound. Bacon. 


Youna. 


TO INCREASE, GROW. 


INCREASE, from the Latin in and 
cresco, signifies to grow upon or grow 


rence of circumstances. 


INCREASE. 


to a thing, to become one with it. 
GROW, in Saxon srowan, is very pro- 
bably connected with the Latin crevz, 
perfect of cresco. 

The idea of becoming larger is com- 
mon to both these terms: but the for- 
mer expresses the idea in an unqualified 
manner: and the latter annexes to this 
general idea also that of the mode or 
process by which this is effected. To 
tncrease is either a gradual or an in- 
stantaneous act; to grow is a gradual 
process: a stream increases by the ad- 
dition of other waters; it may come 
suddenly or in course of time, by means 
of gentle showers or the rushing in of 
other streams; but if we say that the 
river or stream gvows, it is supposed to 
grow by some regular and continual 
process of receiving fresh water, as from 
the running in of different rivulets or 
smaller streams. To 7ncrease is either 
a natural or an artificial process; to 
grow is always natural: money tn- 
creases, but does not grow, because it 
increases by artificial means: corn may 
either ?zcrease or grow: in the former 
case we speak of it in the sense of be- 
coming larger or increasing in bulk; in 
the latter case we consider the mode of 
its increasing, namely, by the natural 
process of vegetation. On this ground 
we say that a child grows, when we 
wish to denote the natural process by 
which his body arrives at its proper size ; 
but we may speak of his increasing in 
stature, in size, and the like. For this 
reason likewise zzcrease iS used in a 
transitive as well as intransitive sense ; 
but grow always in an intransitive 
sense: we can zzcrease a thing, though 
not properly grow a thing, because we 
can make it larger by whatever means 
we please; but when it grows it makes 
itself larger. 


Then, as her strength with years increas’d, began « 
To pierce aloft in air the soaring swan. DrypEn. 


Some trees their birth to bounteous nature owe, 
For some without the pains of planting grow. 
. DryDEN, 
In their improper acceptation these 
words preserve the same distinction: 
“ trade increases” bespeaks the simple 
fact of its becoming larger; but “ trade 
grows” implies that gradual encrease 
which flows from the natural concur- 
The affections 
which are awakened in infancy grow 
with one’s growth; here is a natural 
and moral process combined. The fear 
of death sometimes tzcreases as one 


INCREASE. 


grows old; the courage of a truly brave 
man ¢zcreases with the sight of danger : 
here is a moral process which is both 
gradual and immediate. but in both 
cases produced by some foreign cause. 
The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality : 

Aud so the prince ohscur'd bis contemplation 


Uuder the veil of wildness; which no doubt 
Grew like a summer grass fastest by night. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Such innocent creatures are they, and so great 
strangers to the world, that they think this a likely 
meihod to mcerease the number of their admirers. 

ADDISON. 


INCREASE, ADDITION, ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 


INCREASE is here, as in the former 
article, the generic term (v. To in- 
crease): there will always be zzcreuse 
where there is AUGMENTATION, 
ADDITION, and ACCESSION, 
though not vice versa. 

Addition is to increase as the means 
to the end: the addztion is the artificial 
mode of making two things into one; 
the zzcrease is the result: when the 
value of one figure is added to another, 
the sum is tzcreased; hence a man’s 
treasures experience an zmcrease by the 
addition of other parts to the main 
stock. Addition is an intentional mode 
of increasing ; accession 18 an acci- 
dental mode: one thing is added to 
another, and thereby ¢zcreased ; but an 
accession takes place of itself; it is the 
coming or joining of one thing to an- 
other so as to ?crease the whole. A 
merchant increases his property by 
adding nis gains in trade every year to 
the mass; but he receives an accesston 
of property either by inheritance or any 
other contingency. In the same man- 
wer a monarch zncreases his dominions 
by adding one territory to another, or 
by various aceessions of territory which 
fall to his lot. When we speak of an 
increase, we think of the whole and its 
relative magnitude at different times ; 
when we speak of an addition, we think 
only of the part and the agency by 
which this part is joined; when we 
speak of an accesston, we think only of 
the circumstance by which one thing 
becomes thus joined to another. In- 
crease of happiness does not depend 
upon increase of wealth; the miser 
makes daily addztions to the latter 
without making any to the former: 
sudden accesstons of wealth are seldom 
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aftended with any good consequences. 


_as they turn the thoughts too violentl, 


out of their sober channel, and bend 
them too strongly on present posses- 
sions and good fortune. 


At will I crop the year’s increase, 
My latter life is rest and peace. Drypen. 


The ill state of health into which Tullia is fallen 
is a very severe addition to the many and great dis- 
quietudes that afflict my mind. 

Mx.LmMoru’s Letrers or Cicero. 


There is nothing in my opinion more pleasing in 
religion than to conside: that the soul is to shine for 
ever with new accesstons of glory. ADDISON, 


Augmentation is a mode of increasing 
not merely in quantity or number, but 
also in value or in the essential ingre- 
dient of a thing ; it is therefore applied 
for the most part to the increase of a 
man’s estate, possessions, family, in- 
come, or whatever is desirable. 

He who augments his substance, although he 
spends little, wastes away like a medicine applied to 


weak eyes, Riches not employed are of no use. 
Sim W. Jones’ HiroPapeEsa. 


It may also be applied to moral ob- 
jects, as hopes, fears, joys, &c., with a 
like distinction. 


Though fortune change, his constant spouse remains, 
Augments his joys or mitigates his pains, Pore. 


Ambitious Turnus in the press appears, 
And aggravating crimes, augments their fears. 
DryDEN, 


INDEBTED, OBLIGED. 


INDEBTED is more binding and 
positive than OBLIGED: we are 7n- 
debited to whoever confers an essential 
service: we are obliged to him who 
does us any service. A, man is in- 
debted to another for the preservation 
of his life; he is obged to him for an 
ordinary act of civility: a debt whether 
of legal or moral right must in justice 
be paid; an obligation which is only 
moral, ought in reason to be returned. 
We may be indebted to things; we are 
obliged to persons orfly: we are ¢tn- 
debted to Christianity, not only for a 
superior faith, but also for a superior 
system of morality; we ought to be 
obliged to our friends who admonish us 
of our faults with a friendly temper. 
A nation may be indebted to an indi- 
vidual, but men are obliged to each 
other, only as individuals: the English 
nation is indebted to Alfred for the 
groundwork of its constitution ; the little 
courtesies which pass between friends 
in their social intercourse with each 
other lay them under ob4tgations which 
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it is equally agreeable to receive and 


to pay. “ 

A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays at once 
Indebted and discharg’d. 


We are each of us so civil and obliging, that neither 
thinks he is obliged. Pore. 


Mr7Tox. 


INDECENT, IMMODEST, INDELICATE. 


INDECENT isthe contrary of decent 
(v. Becoming), IMMODEST the con- 
trary of modest (v. Modest), INDELI- 
CATE the contrary of delzcate (v. Fine). 

Indecency and immodesty violate the 
fundamental principles of morality : the 
former, however, in externa] matters, 
as dress, words, and looks; the latter 
in conduct and disposition. A person 
may be indecent for want of either 
knowing or thinking better; but a 
female cannot be zmmodest without 
radical corruption of principle. Imde- 
cency may be a partial,—mmodesty is 
a positive and entire breach of the moral 
law. Indecency belongs to both sexes ; 
immodesty is peculiarly applicable to 
the misconduct of females. 

The Dubistan contains more ingenuity and wit, 


more indecency aud blasphemy, than I ever saw col- 
lected in one single volume. Sir W. Jongs. 


Jmmodest words admit of no defence, 


For want of decency is want of sense. Roscommon. 


Indecency is \ess than ¢mmodesty, but 
more than ¢tndelicacy: they both re- 
spect the outward behaviour; but the 
former springs from illicit or uncurbed 
desire; tndelicacy from the want of 
education. It isa great indecency for 
a man to marry again very quickly after 
the death of his wife ; but a still greater 
indecency for a woman to put such an 
affront on her deceased husband: it is a 
great tndelicacy in any one to break in 
upon the retirement of such as are in 
sorrow and mourning. It is indecent 
for females to expose their persons as 
many do whom we cannot call zmmodest 
women; it is ¢ndelicute for females to 
engage in masculine exercises. 

Your papers would be chargeable with something 
worse than indelicacy, did yon treat the detestable 


sin of uucleanness in the same manner as you rally 
self-love. SPECTATOR. 


INDIFFERENCE, INSENSIBILITY, 
APATHY. 


INDIFFERENCE signifies no dif- 
Jerence ; that is, having no difference of 
feeling for one thing more than an- 
other. INSENSIBILITY, from sense 
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and able, signifies. ineapable of feeling. 
APATHY, from the Greek privative 
a and za@o¢ feeling, implies without 
feeling. 

Indifference is a partial state of the 
mind ;' insenstbiltty and apathy are 
general states of the mind ; he who has 
indifference is not to be awakened to 
feeling by some objects, though he may 
by others; but he who has not senst- 
bility is incapable of feeling; and he 
who has apathy is without any feeling. 
Indifference is mostly a temporary 
state; insensibility is either a tem- 
porary or a permanent state; apathy is 
always a permanent state: indifference 
is either acquired or accidental ; insen- 
sibility is either produced or natural ; 
apathy is natural. A person may be in 
a state of edifference about a thing the 
value of which he is not aware of, or 
acquire an tndtfference for that which 
he knows to be of comparatively little 
value: he may be in a state of zzsensi- 
bility from some lethargic torpor which 
has seized his mind; or he may have 
an habitual zzsensibiiity arising either 
from the contractedness of his powers, 
or the physical bluntness of his under- 
standing, and deadness of his passions ; 
his apathy is born with him, and forms 
a prominent feature in the constitution 
of his mind. 

J could never prevail with myself to exchange joy 


and sorrow for a state of constaut tasteless indif//er- 
ence. HoapLy 


T look upon Isens not only as the most eloquent 
but the most happy of men; as I shall esteem you 
the most tnsensible if you appear to slight his ac- 
quaintance, MevMotn's Lerrers or Puiny. 


oO remain insensi, such provocations is n 
T sensible of such pro tion ot 


constancy, but apathy. Sou TH. 
INDIFFERENT, UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 


INDIFFERENT (wv. Indifference) 
marks the want of inelination: UN- 
CONCERNED, that is, having ne 
concern (v. Care), and REGARD- 
LESS, thatis, without regard (v. Care), 
mark the want of serious consideration. 
Indifferent respects only the will, .z#- 
concerned either the will or the under- 
standing, regardless the understanding 
only: we are «different about matters 
of minor consideration ; we are uncon- 
cerned or regardless about serious mat- 
ters that have remote consequences : an 
author will seldom be indifferent about 
the success of his work; he ought not 
to be unconcerzed about the influence 
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which his writings may have on re 
public, or regardless of the estimation 
in which his own character as a man 
may be held. To be indifferent is 
sometimes an act of wisdom or virtue ; 
to be unconcerned or regardless is 
mostly an act of folly or a breach of 
duty. | 


As an author I am 
pudgment of all except 


rfectly indifferent to the 
e few who are really judi- 


civus. CowPer. 
Not the most cruel of our conquering foes, 

So uncuncern dy can relate our woee. DENHAM, 
Regardless of my words, he no reply 

Returns. Drypen 


INDIGNITY, INSULT. 


INDIGNITY, from the Latin dignus 
worthy, signifying unworthy treatment, 
respects the feeling and condition of 
the person offended; INSULT (wv. 
Affront) respects the temper of the 
offending party. We measure the in- 
dignity in ourown mind; it depends 
upon the consciousness we have of our 
own worth: we measure the zmsult by 
the disposition which is discovered in 
another to degrade us. Persons in 
high stations are peculiarly exposed to 
tndignittes > persons in every station 
may be exposed to insults. Indig- 
nities may, however, be offered to per- 
sons of all ranks; but in this ease it 
always consists of more violence than a 
simple insult ; it would be an indignity 
to a person of any rank to be compelled 
to do any office which belongs only to a 
beast of burden. 

The two caziques made Montezuma’s officers pri- 


soners, and treated them with great indignity. 
ROBERTSON. 


Narvaez having learned that Cortez was now ad- 
vanced with a small body of men, considered this as 
an insult which merited immediate chastisement. 

ROBERTSON. 


INDISTINCT, CONFUSED. 


INDISTINCT is negative ; it marks 
simply the want of distinctness : CON- 
FUSED is positive; it marks a posi- 
tive degree of zndistinctness. A thing 
may be indistinct without being can- 
fused ; but it cannot be confused with- 
out being tndistinct : two things may be 
indistinct, or not easily distinguished 
from each other; but many things, or 
parts of the same things, are confused : 
two letters in a word may be indistinct ; 
but the whole of a writing or many 
words are confused: sounds are tndis- 
tinct which reach our ears only in part ; 
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but they are confused if they come in 
great. numbers and out of all order. 
«We see objects indistinctly when we 
cannot see all the features by which 
they weuld be distinguished ffom other 
objects: we see them confusedly when 
every part is so blended with the other 
that no one feature can be distinguished 
by means of great distance objects be- 
come indistinct ; from a defect in sight 
objects become more confused. 

When a volume of travels is opened, nothing is 


found but such general accounts as leave no distinct 
idea behind them. JOHNSUN, 


He that enters a town at night and surveys it in 
Sie morning, then hastens to another place, may 
please himself for a time with a hasty change of 
scene and a confused remembrance of palaces and 
churches, JOHNSON. 


INDOLENT, SUPINE, LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 


INDOLENT, v. Jdle, lazy. SU- 
PINE, in Latin supinus, from super 
above, signifies lying on one’s back, or 
with one’s face upward, which, as it is 
the action of a lazy or idle person, has 
been made to represent the qualities 
themselves. LISTLESS, without ds#, 
in German Just desire, signifies. without 
desire. CARELESS signifies without 
care or concern. 

These terms represent a diseased or 
unnatural state of the mind, when its 
desires, which are the springs of action, 
are ina relaxed and torpid state, so as 
to prevent the necessary degree of ex- 
ertion. Jndolence has a more compre- 
hensive meaning than supineness, and 
this signifies more than dzstlessness, or 
carelessness : indolence is a general in- 
disposition of a person to exert either 
his mind or his body; supineness is a 
similar indisposition that shows itself on 
particular occasions : there is a corporcal 
as well as a mental cause for zzdolence ; 
but supineness lies principally in the 
mind : corpulent and large-made people 
are apt to be indolent ; but timid and 
gentle dispositions are apt to be supine. 
Hence reasoners more refin’d but not more wise, 
Their whole existence fabulous suspect, 

And truth and falsehood in a lump reject; 


Too indolent to learn what may be known, 


Or else too proud that ignorance toown. JENYNs. 


With what unequal tempers are we fram’d! 

One day the soul, supine with ease and fulness, 

Revels secure. Kowr. 
The indolent and supine are not, 

however, like the lastless, expressly 

without desire: an indolent or supine 

man has desire enough to enjoy what is 
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within his reach, although not always 
sufficient desire to surmount the aver- 
sion to labor in trying to obtain it; the 
fistless man, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether without the desire, and is in fact 
in a state of moral torpor, which is, 
however, but a temporary or partial 
State arising from particular circum- 
stances; after the mind has_ been 
wrought up to the highest pitch, it will 
sometimes sink into a state of relax- 
ation in which it ceases to have appa- 
rently any active principle within itself. 


Sullen, methinks, and slow the morning breaks, 
As if the sun were (is‘less to appear. Dryben. 


Carelessness expresses less than any 
of the above; for though a man who is 
indolent, supine, and listless, is natu- 
rally careless, yet carelessness is pto- 
perly applicable to such as have no 
such positive disease of mind or body. 
Carelessness is rather an error of the 
understanding, or of the conduct, than 
the will; since the careless would care, 
be concerned for, or interested about 
things, if he could be brought to reflect 
on their importance, or if he did not for 
a time forget himself. 

Pert love with her by joint commission rules, 
Who by false arts and popular deceits, 


The careless, fond, unthinking mortal cheats 
POMFRET. 


UNQUESTIONABLE, 
UNDENIABLE, 
IRREFRA- 


INDUBITABLE, 
INDISPUTABLE, 
INCONTROVERTIBLE, 
GABLE. 


INDUBITABLE signifies admitting 
of no doubt (v. Doubt); UNQUES- 
TIONABLE, admitting of no questien 
(v. Doubt) ; INDISPUTABLE, admit- 
ting of no dispute (v. To controvert) ; 
UNDENIABLE, not to be denied 
(v. To deny, disown); INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE, not to be controveried 
(v. To controveri); IRREFRAGA- 
BLE, from frango to break, signifies 
not to be broken, destroyed, or done 
away. These terms are all opposed to 
uncertainty ; but they do not imply ab- 
solute certainty, for they all express the 
strong persuasion of a person’s mind 
rather than the absolute nature of the 
thing : when a fact is supported by such 
evidence as admits of no kind of doubt, 
it is termed indulitable ; when the truth 
of an assertion rests on the authority of 
a man whose character for integrity 
stands unimpeached, it is termed w7- 
questionable authority; when a thing 
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is believed to exist on the evidence of 
every man’s senses, it is termed unde- 
miable; when a sentiment has always 
been held as either true or false, without 
dispute, it is termed indtsputuble ; when 
arguments have never been controverted, 
they are termed incontrovertible ; and 
when they have never been satisfactorily 
answered, they are termed trrefragable. 

A full or a thin house will tndubitably express the 
sense of a majority. HawKEswonrts. 


From the unquestionable documents and dictates 
of the law of nature, I shall evince the obligation 
lying upon every man to show gratitude. SuuTH. 


Truth, knowing the tadisputable claim she has to 
all that is called reason, thinks it below her to ask 
that upon courtesy in which she can plead a pro- 
perty. SourH. 


So undeniable isthe truth of this (viz. the hard- 
ness of vur duty), that the scene of virtue is baid in 
our natural averseness to things excellent. Souwru, 


Our distinction must rest upon a steady adherence 
to the incontrovertible rules of virtue. Brain. 


There is none who walks so surely, and upon such 
trrefragable grounds of prudenee, as he whe is re- 
ligious, Sourn. 


INDULGENT, FOND. 
INDULGENCE (2. To gratify) lies 


more in forbearing from the exercise of 
authority; FONDNESS (v. Amorous) 
in the outward behaviour and endear- 
ments: they may both arise from an 
excess of kindness or love; but the 
former is of a less objectionable cha- 
racter than the latter. /ndulgence may 
be sometimes wrong; but jondness is 
seldom right: an indulgent parent is 
seldom a prudent parent; but a fond 
parent does not rise above a fool: all 
who have the care of young peuple 
should occasionally relax from the strict- 
ness of the disciplinarian, and show an 
indulgence where a suitable opportunity 
offers ; a fond mother takes away from 
the value of trdulgences by an invariable 
compliance with the humors of her 
children, | 
He compares prosperity to the indulgence of a 
fond mother to a ehild, which often proves its ruin. 
ApDbison, 
However, when applied generally or 
abstractedly, they are both taken in a 
good sense. 


God then thro’ all creation gives, we find, 
Sufficient marks of an indu:gent mind. 


While, for a while, his fond paternal care 
Feasts us with ev’ry joy our state can bear. JENYNs, 


JENYNS. 


INFAMOUS, SCANDALOUS. 


INFAMOUS, like infamy (v. In- 
Jamy), is applied to both persons and 
things; SCANDALOUS, only to 


INFAMY. 


things: a character is infamous, or a 
transaction is ¢nfamous; but a trans- 
action only is scandalous. Infamous 
and scandalous are buth said of that 
which is calculated to excite great dis- 
pleasure in the minds of all who hear 
it, and to degrade the offenders in the 
general estimation; but the infamous 
seems to be that which produces greater 
publicity, and more general reprehen- 
sion, than the scandalous, consequently 
is that which is more serious in its 
nature, and a greater violation of good 
morals. Some men of daring character 
render themselves infamous by their 
violence, their rapine, and their mur- 
ders; the trick which was played upon 
the subscribers to the South Sea Com- 
pany was a scandalous fraud. 


There is no crime more infumous than the violation 
of trath, JOHNSON. 


It is a very great, though sad and scundalous 
truth, that rich men are esteemed and honoured, 
while the ways by which they grow rich are abhorred. 

Soura. 


INFAMY, IGNOMINY, OPPROBRIUM. 
INFAMY is the opposite to good 


fame; it consists in an evil report. 
IGNOMINY, from the privative in 
and nomena name, signifies an ill name, 
a stained name. OPPROBRIUM, a 
Latin word, compounded of op or ob and 
probrum, signifies the highest degree 
of reproach or stain. 

The idea of discredit or disgrace in 
the highest possible degree is common 
to all these terms: but e2famy is that 
which attaches either to the person or 
to the thing; tgnominy is thrown upon 
the person; and opprobrium is thrown 
upon the agent rather than the action. 
Infamy causes either the person or 
thing to be ill spoken of by all; abhor- 
rence of both is expressed by every 
mouth, and the ill report spreads from 
mouth to mouth: 7gnromtny causes the 
name and the person to be held in con- 
tempt; it becomes debased in the eyes 
of others : opprobrium causes the person 
to be spoken of in severe terms of re- 
proach, and to be shunned as something 
polluted. The infamy of a traitorous 
proceeding is increased by the addition 
of ingratitude ; the sgzominy of a public 
punishment is increased by the wicked- 
ness of the offender; opprobrium some- 
times falls upon the innocent, when 
circumstances seem to convict them of 
guilt. 
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The share of infamy that is likely to full to the 
lot of each individual in public acts is small indeed. 
Burss 


When they saw that they submitted to the mast 
ignominious and cruel deaths rather than retract their 
testimony, or even be silent in matters which they 
were to publish by their Saviour's especial command, 
there was no reason to doubt of the veracity of those 
facts which they related. ADDISON 


Nor he their outward only with the skins 
Of-beasts, but inward nakedswess much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteousness 


Arraying, cover’d from his father's sight. Munro, 


INFLUENCE, AUTHORITY, ASCEND- 
ANCY, OR ASCENDANT, SWAY. 


INFLUENCE, v. Credit. AUTHO.- 
RITY, in Latin auctoritas, from auctor 
the author or prime mover of a thing, 
signifies that power which is vested in 
the prime mover of any business. AS- 
CENDANCY, from ascend, signifies 
having the upper hand. SWAY, like 
our word swing and the German schwe- 
ben, comes from the Hebrew za to 
move. 

These terms imply power, under dif- 
ferent circumstances : tnzfluence is alto- 
gether unconnected with any right to 
direct; authority includes the idea of 
right necessarily; superiority of rank, 
talent, or property, personal attachment, 
and a variety of circumstances give in- 
fluence ; it commonly acts by persuasion, 
and employs engaging manners, so as to 
determine in favour of what is proposed : 
superior wisdom, age, office, and rela- 
tion, give authority; it determines of 
itself, it requires no collateral aid: as-. 
cendancy and sway are modes of tnflu- 
ence, differing only in degree; they both 
imply an excessive and improper degree 
of znfluence over the mind, independent 
of reason: the former is, however, more 
gradual in its process, and consequently 
more confirmed in its nature; the latter 
may be only temporary, but may be 
more violent. A person employs many 
arts, and for a length of time, to gain 
the ascendancy ; but he exerts a sway 
by a violent stretch of power. It is of 
great importance for those who have 
influence, to conduct themselves con- 
sistently with their rank and station: 
men are apt to regard the warnings and 
admonitions of a true friend as an odious 
assumption of authority, while they 
voluntarily give themselves up to the 
ascendancy which a valet or a mistress 
has gained over them, who exert the 
most unwarrantable sway to serve the. 
own interested and vicious purposes, - 
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The influence of France as a republic is 
a@ War. 

Without the force of axthority the power of sol- 
Giers grows pernicious to their master. TEMPLE. 


By the ascendant he had in his understanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, he could persuade 
him very much. CLARENDON. 


France, since her revolution, is under the sway of 
a sect, whose leaders, at one stroke, have demolished 
the whole body of jurisprudence, Bork. 

Influence and ascendancy are said 
likewise of things as well as persons: 
true religion will have an tnfluence not 
only on the outward conduct of a man, 
but on the inward affections of his heart; 
and that man is truly happy in whose 
mind it has the ascendancy over every 
other principle. 


Religion hath so great an influence upon the feli- 
sity of man, that it ought to be upheld, pot ouly out 
of dread of divine vengeance in another world, but 
out of regard to temporal prosperity. TILLOTSON, 

If you allow any passion, even though it be es- 
teemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, 
your inward peace will be impaired. BLAIR, 


nial to 
URKER. 


TO INFORM, MAKE KNOWN, AC- 
QUAINT, APPRIZE. 


Tue idea of bringing to the know- 
ledge of one or more persons is common 
to all these terms. INFORM, from 
the Latin 2mformo to fashion the mind, 
comprehends this general idea only, 
without the addition of any collateral 
idea; it is therefore the generic term, 
and the rest specific: to znform is to 
communicate what has lately happened, 
or the contrary; but to MAKE 
KNOWN is to bring to light what 
has long been known and purposely 
concealed : to 2nform is to communicate 
directly or indirectly to one or many; to 
make known is mostly to communicate 
indirectly to many: one znforms the 
public of one’s intentions, by means of 
an advertisement in one’s own name; 
one makes known a fact through a 
circuitous channel, and without any 
name. 


Our ruin, by thee inform’d, I learn. Minton. 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 
Are sure to make their follies known, Gay. 


To inform may be either a personal 
address ot otherwise; to ACQUAINT 
and APPRIZE are immediate and 
personal communications. One informs 
the government, or any public body, or 
one informs one’s friends ; one acquaints 
or apprizes only one’s friends, or par- 
ticular individuals: one is informed of 
that which either concerns the in- 
formant, or the person txformed ; one 
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acquainis a person with, or apprizes 
him of such things as peculiarly concern 
himself, but the latter in more specific 
circumstances than the former: one 
informs a correspondent by letter of the 
day on which he may expeet to receive. 
his order, or of one’s own wishes with 
regard to an order; one acquainis'a 
father with all the circumstances that 
respect his son’s conduct : one apprizes 
a friend of a bequest that has been made 
to him; one izforms the magistrate of 
any uregularity that passes; one ac- 
quaints the master of a family with the 
misconduct of his servants: one apprizes 
a person of the time when he will be 
obliged to appear. 


The journey of my daughters to town was now re 
solved upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly promised 
to inspect their conduct himself and taform us by 
letter of their behaviour. GOLDSMITH. 


If any man lives under a minister that doth not 
act according to the rules of the gospel, it is his own 
fault, in that he doth not acquaint the bishop with it 

LEVERIDGE. 


You know, without my telling you, with what zeal 

I have recommended you to Ciesar, although you 

may not be apprized that I have frequently written 
to him upon that subject. 

Menmotn's Letters of Cicero. 


Inform may be applied figuratively to 
things ; the other terms to persons only 
in the proper sense. 


Religion informs us that misery and sin were pro- 
duced together, JOHNSON, 


TO INFORM, INSTRUCT, TEACH. 


THE communication of knowledge in 
general is the common idea by which 
these words are connected with each 
other. INFORM is here, as in the 
preceding article (v. To inform, make 
known), the general term; the other 
two are specific terms. To inform is 
the act of persons in all conditions ; to 
INSTRUCT and TEACH are the acts 
of superiors, either on one ground or 
another: one zforms by virtue of an 
accidental superiority or priority of know- 
ledge ; one ¢zstructs by virtue of superior 
knowledge or superior station; one 
teaches by virtue of superior knowledge, 
rather than of station: diplomatic agents 
inform their governments of the poli- 
tical transactions in which they have 
been concerned ; government tnstrucis 
its different functionaries and officers in 
regard to their mode of proceeding ; pro- 
fessors and preceptors teach those who 
attend public schools to learn. To tn- 


form is applicable to matters of general 


interest: we may tnform ourselves or 
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others on anything which is a subject 
of inquiry or curiosity; and the zn- 
formation serves either to amuse or to 
improve the mind : to ¢nstruct is appli- 
cable to matters df serious concern, or 
to that which is practically useful; a 
parent instructs his child in the course 
of conduct he should pursue: to éeach 
respects matters of art and science; the 
learner depends upon the feacher for 
the formation of his mind, and the esta- 
blishment of his principles. 

While we only desire to have our ignorance in- 


formed, we are most delighted with the plainest dic- 
tion. JOHNSON. 


Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays, 
Nor Linus, crown'd with never-fading bays: 
Though each his heav’nly parent should inspire, 
The Muse instruct the voice, and Phosbus tune the 
lyre. DrypeEn. 


He that teaches us any thing which we knew not 
before is undoubtedly tu be reverenced as a master. 
JOHNSON, 


To inform and to teach are employed 
for things as wellas persons ; toinstruct 
only for persons: books and reading 27- 
form the mind; history or experience 
teaches mankind. 


The long speeches rather confounded than ixformed 
his understanding. CLARENDON, 


Nature is no sufficient teacher what we should do 
that we may attain unto life everlasting. Hvuoker. 


INFORMANT, INFORMER. 


THeEsg two epithets, from the verb to 
inform, have acquired by their applica- 
tion an important distinction. The 
INFORMANT being he who informs 
for the benefit of others, and the IN- 
FORMER to the molestation of others. 
What the informant communicates is 
for the benefit of the individual, and 
what the 2nformer communicates is for 
the benefit of the whole. The #2formant 
is thanked for his civility in making the 
communication; the t2former under- 
goes a great deal of odium, but is 
thanked by no one, not even by those 
who employ him. We may all be zn- 
formanis in our turn, if we know of any- 
thing of which another may be informed ; 
but none are 7zformers who do not in- 
form against the transgressors of any 
law. 

Aye (says our artist’s informant), but at the same 


time he declared you (Hogarth) were as good a por- 
trait painter as Vandyke. PILKINGTON. 


Every member of society feels and acknowledges 
the necessity of detecting crimes, yet scarce any de- 
gree of virtue or reputation is able to secure an tr- 
former from public hatred. JoHNSON. 
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INFORMATION, INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTICE, ADVICE. 


INFORMATION (v. To tnform) 
signifies the thing of which one is in- 
formed: INTELLIGENCE, from the 
Latin intelligo to understand, signifies 
that by which one is made to under- 
stand: NOTICE, from the Latin 2o0- 
tzita, is that which brings a circumstance 
to our knowledge: ADVICE (v. Advice) 
signifies that which is made known. 
These terms come very near to each 
other in signification, but differ in ap- 
plication: information is the most ge- 
neral and indefinite of all; the three 
others are but modes of information. 
Whatever is communicated to us is t7- 
JSormation, be it public or private, open 
or concealed ; o/ice, intelligence, and 
advice are mostly public, but particularly 
the former. Jnformation and notice 
may be communicated by word of mouth 
or by writing; intelligence is mostly 
communicated by writing or printing; 
advices are mostly sent by letter: ¢n- 
Jormation is mostly an informal mode 
of communication ; notice, intelligence, 
and advice are mostly formal commu- 
nications. A servant gives his master 
information, or one friend sends another 
information from the country; magis- 
trates or officers give mottce of such 
things as it concerns the public to know 
and to observe; spies give intelligence 
of all that passes under their notice; or 
intelligence is given in the public prints 
of all that passes worthy of notice: a 
military commander sends advice to his 
government of the operations which are 
going forward under his direction; or 
one merchant gives advice to another 
of the state ofthe market. Jntelltgence, 
as the first intimation of an interesting 
event, ought to be early; advices, as 
entering into details, ought to be clear 
and particular; official advices often 
arrive to contradict non-official znzeldz- 
gence. 


There, centering in a focus round and neat, 
Let all your rays of infurmation meet. CowPrEr. 


My lion, whose jaws are at all hours open to tnted- 
ligence, informs me that there are a few enormous 


weapons still in being. STEELE. 
At his years 
Death gives short notice. TROMSON, 


As he was dictating to his hearers with great au- 
thority, there came in a gentleman from Garraway’s, 
who told us that there were severul letters from 
France just come in, with advice that the king was 
in good health. ADDISON, 


Information and intelligence, when 
applied as characteristics of men, have 
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a further distinction: the man of 2- 
formation is so denominated only on 
account of his knowledge ; but a man of 
intelligence is so denominated on account 
of his understanding as well as expe- 
rience and information. Itis not possible 
to be intelligent without tnformation ; 
but we may be well tnformed without 
being remarkable for intelligence: a 
man of information may be an agreeable 
companion, and fitted to maintain con- 
versation; but an intelligent man will 
be an instructive companion, and most 
fitted for conducting business. 

I lamented that any man possessing such a fund 
of infurmation, with a benevolence of soul that com- 

rehended all mankind, a temper most placid, and a 
heart most social, should suffer in the world's opi- 


nion by that obscurity, to which his ill fortune, not 
his disposition, had reduced him. CUMBERLAND. 


If a man were pure intelligence, no ceremonies 
would be either necessary or proper, but when we 
reflect that he is composed of body and soul, and thata 
sreat part of his knowledge comes through the me- 
dium of his senses, we cannot but allow that some 
accommodation to this compound condition of his 
nature is advisabie in prescribing a form for the 
direction of his public devotions. GRANT. 


TO INFRINGE, VIOLATE, TRANS- 
GRESS. 


INFRINGE, from frango to break, 
signifies to break into. VIOLATE, 
from the Latin vis force, signifies to 
break with force. TRANSGRESS, 
from frans and gredtor, signifies to go 
beyond, or further than we ought. 

Civil and moral laws and rights are 
infringed by those who act in opposition 
to them: treaties and engagements are 
violuted by those who do not hold them 
sacred : the bounds which are prescribed 
by the moral law are transgressed by 
those who are guilty of any excess. It 
is the business of government to see 
that the rights and privileges of indivi- 
duals or particular bodies be not zn- 
Jringed + policy but too frequently runs 
counter to equity; where the particular 
interests of states are more regarded 
than the dictates of conscience, treaties 
and compacts are violated : the passions, 
when not kept under proper control, 
will ever hurry on men to transgress the 
limits of right reason. 


Women have natural and equitable claims as well 
as men, and those claims are not to be capriciously 
‘superseded or infringed. JOHNSON. 


No violated leagues with sharp remorse 
Shall sting the couscious victor. SoMERVILLE. 


Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescrib’d 
To thy transgressions ? . MiLTon, 


INGENUITY. 


INFRINGEMENT, INFRACTION. 


INFRINGEMENT and INFRAC 
TION, which are both derived from 
the Latin verb infringo or frango (v. 
To infringe), are employed according 
to the different senses of the verb 77- 
Jringe: the former being applied to the 
rights of individuals, either in their 
domestic or public capacity; and the 
latter rather to national transactions. 
Politeness, which teaches us what is 
due toevery man in the smallest con- 
cerns, considers any unasked for inter- 
ference in the private affairs of another 
as an infringement. Equity, which 
enjoins on nations as well as individuals 
an attentive consideration to the interests 
of the whole, forbids the infraction of a 
treaty in any case. 

We see with Orestes (or rather with Sophocles), 
that “itis fit that such gross infringements of the 


moral law (as parricide) should be punished with 
death.” MACKENZIRF. 


No people can, without the mfractiorn of the uni- 
versal league of social beings, incite those practices 
in another dominion which they would themselves 
punish in their own. JOHNSON. 


INGENUITY, WIT. 


INGENUITY, v. Ingenuous. WIT, 
from the German wissen to know, sig- 
nifies knowledge or understanding. 

Both these terms imply acuteness of 
understanding, and differ mostly in its 
mode of displaying itself. Ingenutty 
comprehends invention ; wt is the fruit 
of the imagination, which forms new 
and sudden conceptions of things. One 
is ngenious in matters either of art or 
science ; one is wetty only in matters of 
sentiment: things may, therefore, be in- 
genious, but not witty ; or witty but not 
ingenious; or both witty and ingenivus. 
A mechanical invention, or any ordinary 
contrivance, Is zngentous, but not witty : 
we say, an ingenious, not a witty solu- 
tion of a difficulty ; a flash of wet, not a 
flash of ingenuity: a witty humour, 
a witty conversation ; not an zmgentous 
humour or conversation: on the other 
hand, a thought is zngentous, as it dis- 
plays acuteness of intellect and aptness 
to the subject ; it is w2tty, inasmuch as 
it contains point, and strikes on the un- 
derstanding of others. Jngenutty is 
expressed by means of words, or shows 
itself in the act; mechanical contriv- 
ances display ingenuity: wit can be 
only expressed by words; some men 
are happy in the display of their wét in 
conversation. 


INHERENT. 


The people of Trapani are esteemed the most m- 
ious of the island; they are the authors of many 
useful and ornamental inventions. BRYDONE, 


Wit consists chiefly in joining things by distant 

aud fanciful relations, which surprise us 
they afe unexpected. 
- Sometimes the word wit is applied to 
the operations of the intellect generally, 
which brings it still nearer in sense to 
ingenuity, but in this case it always 
implies a quick and sharp intellect as 
compared with ingenuity, which may 
be the result of long thought, or be em- 
ployed on graver matters. 


The more ingenious men are, the more apt they 
are to trouble themselves. TEMPLE, 


When I broke loose from that great body of wri- 
ters, who have employed their wt and parts in pro- 
pagating vice and irreligion, I did not question but 
I should be treated as an odd kind of fellow. 

ADDISON, 


INGENUOUS, INGENIOUS. 


Ir would not have been necessary to 
point out the distinction between these 
two words, if they had not been con- 
founded in writing, as well as in speak- 
ing. INGENUOUS, in Latin ingenuus, 
and INGENIOUS, in Latin ingeniosus, 
are, either immediately or remotely, 
both derived from ingtgno to be inborn; 
but the former respects the freedom of 
the station and consequent nobleness 
of the character which is inborn: the 
latter respects the genius or mental 
powers which are inborn. Truth is 
coupled with freedom or nobility of 
birth; the tngenuous, therefore, be- 
speaks the inborn freedom, by asserting 
the noblest right, and following the 
noblest impulse, of human _ nature, 
namely, that of speaking the truth; 
gentus is altogether a natural endow- 
nent, that is born with us, independent 
of external circumstances; the znge- 
nious man, therefore, displays his powers 
as occasion may offer. We love the 
tngenuous character on account of the 
qualities of his heart; we admire the 
ingenious man on account of the en- 
dowments of his mind. One is tnge- 
nuous aS a2 Man; or tngentous as an 
author: a man confesses an action i7- 
genuously ; he defends it tngeniously. 

Compare the mgenuous pliableness to virtuous 


counsels which isin youth, to the coufirmed obstinacy 
in an old sinner, Sours. 


Ingenious to their ruin, every age ; 
Improves the arts and instrumentsof rage. WALLER. 


INHERENT, INBRED, INBORN, 
INNATE. 


Tux INHERENT, from kereo to 


adventitious and transitory. 


INHERENT. 


stick, denotes a Penne sera or 

roperty, as opposed to that which is 
ndventit id INBRED 
denotes that which is derived principally 
from habit or by a gradual process, as 
opposed to what is acquired by actual 
efforts). INBORN denotes that which 
is purely natural, in opposition to the 
artificial. Jnherent is the most general 
in its sense; for what is tzbred and 
inborn is naturally inherent; but all is 
not tzbred and inborn which is inherent. 
Inanimate objects have inherent pro- 
perties; but the inbred and inborn 
exist only in that which receives life ; 
solidity is an ¢nherent, but not an znbred 
or ¢nborn, property of matter: a love of 
truth is an zznaie property of the human 
mind; it is consequently inherent, inas- 
much as nothing can totally destroy it. 
That which is 2%6red is bred or nurtured 
in us from our birth; that which is tn- 
born is simply born in us: a property 
may be inborn, but not enbred; it 
cannot, however, be tzdred and not tn- 
born. Habits, which are ingrafted into 
the natural disposition, are properly z7- 
bred. Propensities, on the other hand, 
which are totally independent of educa- 
tion or external circumstances, are pro- 
perly znborn, as an tnborn love of free- 
dom ; hence, likewise,. the properties of 
animals are tzbred in them, inasmuch 
as they are derived through the medium 
of the breed of which the parent par- 
takes. 


When my new mind had no infusion known, 
Thou gav’st so deep a tincture of thine own, 
That ever since I vainly try 

To wash away th’ inherent dye. 
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Cow Ley. 


But he, my inbred enemy, 
Forth issu'd, brandishing his fatal dart, 
Made to destroy; I fled, and cry’d out death! 
M11-tTon 


Inborn and INNATE, from the 
Latin mnatus born, are precisely the 
same in meaning, yet they differ some- 
what in application. Poetry and the 
grave style have adopted znborn; phi- 
losophy has adopted innate: genius is 
wzborm in some men; nobleness is 77- 
born in others: there is an znborn talent 
in some men to command, and an inborn 
fitness in others to obey.’ Mr, Locke 
and his followers are pleased to say, 
there is no such thing as tznate ideas: 
and if they only mean that there are no 
sensible impressions on the soul, until 
it is acted upon by external objects, they 
may be right: but if they mean to say 
that there are no inborn characters or 
powers in ‘the soul, which predispose it 


INJURY. 


for the reception of certain impressions, 
they contradict the experience of the 
learned and the unlearned in all ages, 
who believe, and that from close observ- 
ation on themselves and others, that 
man has, from his birth, not only the 
general character which belongs to him 
in common with his species, but also 
those peculiar characteristics which dis- 
tinguish individuals from their earliest 
infancy: all these characters or charac- 
teristics are, therefore, not supposed to 
be produced, but elicited, by circum- 
stances; and ideas, which are but the 
sensible forms that the soul assumes in 
its connexion with the body, are, on 
that account, in vulgar language termed 
innate. 

Despair, and secret shame, and conscious thought 


Of inborn worth, his lab’ring soul oppress’d. 
DrypEN. 


Grant these inventions of the crafty priest, 
Yet such inventions never could subsist, 
UVailess some glimmerings of a future state 
Were with the mind cvoeval and innate. 
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JENYNs. 


INJURY, DAMAGE, HURT, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 


Aut these terms are employed to 
denote what is done to the disadvantage 
of any person or thing. 

The term INJURY (v. Disadvan- 
tage) sometimes includes the idea of 
violence, or of an act done contrary to 
law or right, as to inflict or receive an 
injury, to redress injuries, &c. 

It would be wronging him and you to condemn 
nim without examination; if there be tzjury, there 
shall be redress, GoLpsMITH, 

Injury is often taken in the general 
sense of what makes a thing otherwise 
than it ought to be: the other terms 
are taken im that sense only, and denote 
modes of enjury. DAMAGE, from 
damnum loss, is that injury to a thing 
which occasions loss to a person or a di- 
minution of value to a thing. HURT 
(v. Disadvantage) is the injury which 
destroys the soundness or integrity of 
things: the HARM (v. Evid) is the 
smallest kind of tnjury, which may 
simply produce inconvenience or trouble: 
the MISCHIEF (v. Evil) is a great 
tnjury, which more or less disturbs the 
order and consistency of things. /njury 
is applicable to all bodies indiscrimi- 
nately, physical and moral; damage to 
physical bodies only; hurt to physical 
bodies properly, and to moral objects 
figuratively. Trade may suffer an injury, 
or a building may suffer an injury, from 


INJUSTICE. 


time or a variety of other causes: a 
building, merchandize, and other things 
may suffer a damage if they are exposed 
to violence. 

These rich acd elaborate rooms deserve a far more 


lasting monument to preserve them from the injury 
of time. Howe... 


There be sundry sorts of trusts, bot that of a 
secret is one of the greatest: I trusted T. P. with a 
weighty one, conjuring him that it should not take 
air and go abroad, which was not done according to 
the rules of friendship, bat it went out of him the 
very next day. Though the inconvenience may be 
mine, yet the reproach is his, nor would I exchange 
my damage for his disgrace. Howe li. 


Hurt is applied to the animal body ; 
a sprain, a cut, or bruise, are little 
Auris. | 
These arrows of yours, though they have hit me, 
they have not hurt me; they had no killing quay: 
OW ELL. 
It may be figuratively applied to 
other bodies which may suffer in a si- 
milar manner, as a hurt to one’s good 
name, 
No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the 
vine. DryDEN 
Harm and mischief are as general in 
their application as z7jury, and compre- 
hend what is physically as well as 
morally bad, but they are more particu- 
larly applicable to what is done inten- 
tionally by the person: whence ready 
to do harm or mischief is a character- 
istic of the individual. 


My son is as innocent as a child, I am sure he is, 
and never did harm to man. GoLDSMITH. 


But furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv’d, 
Shook at the mighty mischief she resolv’d. DnrypEn. 

As applied to things, harm and mis- 
chief are that which naturally results 
from the object, when a thing is said to 
do harm or mischief, that implies that 
it is its property. 


With Aarmiess play amidst the bowls he pass’d. 
DRYDEN, 


There were two persons, of the profession of the 
law, by whose several and distinct constitutions the 
errors and mischiefs of the starchamber were intro- 
duced. CLARENDON, 


INJUSTICE, INJURY, WROFG. 


INJUSTICE (v. Justice), INJURY 
(v. Disadvantage), and WRONG, sig- 
nifying the thing that is wrong, are all 
opposed to the right; but the impustice 
lies in the principle, the tnjury in the 
action that ¢njures. There may, there- 
fore, be injustice where there is no spe- 
cific tnjury; and, on the other hand, 
there may be imjury where there is no 
injustice. When we-‘hink worse of a 


-YNSIDE. 


person than we ought to think, we do 
him an act of injustice ; but we do not, 
in the strict sense of the word, do him 
an injury : on the other hand, if we say 
anything to the discredit of another, it 
will be an tmjury to his reputation if it 
be believed; but it may not be an én- 
justice, if it be strictly conformable to 
truth, and that which one is compelled 
to say. 

The violation of justice, or a breach 
of the rule of right, constitutes the zn- 
justice; but the quantum of ill which 
falls on the person constitutes the 
enjury. Sometimes a person is dis- 
possessed of his property by fraud or 
violence, this is an act of injustice; but 
it is not an enjury, if, in consequence of 
this act, he obtains friends who make 
it good to him beyond what he has lost: 
on the other hand, a person suffers very 
much through the inadvertency of an- 
sther, which to him is a serious tnjury, 
although the offender has not been guilty 
of wnjustice. 

A lie is properly a species of injustice, and a. vio- 
lation of the right of that person to whom the false 
speech is directed. Sours. 


Law-suits I’d shun with as much studious care 

As I would dens where hungry lions are; 

And rather eu up injuries than be ; 

A plague to him who'd be a plague to me. 

POMFRET. 

A wrong partakes both of injustice 

and injury ; it is in fact an tmjury done 

by one person to another, in express 

violation of justice. The man who 

seduces a woman from the path of virtue 

does her the greatest of all wrongs. 

One repents of injustice, repairs tn- 

duries, and redresses wrongs. : 


The humble man, when he receives a wrong, 
Refers revenge to whom it doth belong. WALLER. 


INSIDE, INTERIOR. 


Tue term INSIDE may be applied 
to bodies of any magnitude, small or 
large; INTERIOR is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to bodies of great magnitude. 
We may speak of the inside of a nut- 
shell, but not of its enterzor: on the 
other hand, we speak of the znterzor of 
St. Paul's, or the interior of a palace. 
This difference of application is not 
altogether arbitrary: for tnszde literally 
signifies the side that is inward ;. but 
interior signifies the space which is 
more inward than the rest, which is in- 
closed in an inclosure: consequently 
cannot ba applied to anything but a 
large space that is inclosed. 
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As for the inside of their nest, none but themselves 
were concerned in it, according to the inviolable 
laws established among those animals (the ants). 

Appison. 


The gates are drawn back, and the inferiur of the 
fane is discovered, . CUMBERLAND, 


INSIDIOUS, TREACHEROUS. 


INSIDIOUS, in Latin ¢tnstdtosus, 
from tnsidig stratagem or ambush, from 
insideo to lie in wait or ambush, signi- 
fies as much as lying in wait. TREA- 
CHEROUS is changed from tratiorous, 
and derived from #rado to betray, sig- 
nifying in general the disposition to 
betray. 

The tnstdious man is not so active as 
the treacherous man; the former only 
lies in wait to ensnare us when we are 
off our guard; the latter throws us off 
our guard, by lulling us into a state of 
security, in order the more effectually to 
get us into his power: an enemy may be 
denominated znstdious, but a friend is 
treacherous. He who is afraid of 
avowing his real sentiments on religion, 
makes insidious attacks either on its 
Ministers, its doctrines, or its ceremo- 
nies: he who is most in the confidence 
of another, is capable of being the most 
treacherous towards him. 


Freethinkers recommend themselves to warm and 
ingenuous minds by lively strokes of wit, and by 
arguments really strong against superstition, enthu- 
siasm, and priestcraft: but at the same time they 
insidiously throw the colours of these upon the fair 
face of true religion. Lorp LyTTLeTon 


The world must think him in the wrong, 
Would say he made a treach’rous uso 


Of wit, to flatter and seduce. Swirt. 


INSIGHT, INSPECTION. 


Tue INSIGHT into a thing is what 
we receive: the INSPECTION is what 
we give: one gets a view into a thing 
by an instghi; one takes a view over a 
thing by an tnspection. An insight 
serves to increase our own knowledge ; 
inspection enables us to instruct or 
direct others. An inquisitive traveller 
tries to get an tzs¢ght into the manners, 
customs, laws, and government of the 
countries which he visits ; by zmspectzon 
a master discovers the errors which are 
committed by his scholars, and sets 
them right. | 


Angels, both good and bad, have a full izsight into 
the activity and force of natural causes. Sours. 


Something no doubt is designed; but what that 
is, I will not presume to determine from an inspec- 
tion of men’s hearts. Sour. 
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TO INSINUATE, INGRATIATE. 


INSINUATE (v. To hint), and IN- 
GRATIATE, from gratus grateful or 
acceptable, are employed to express an 
endeavour to gain favor ; but they differ 
in the circumstances of the action. A 
person who insinuates adopts every 
art to steal into the good-will of an- 
other; but he who tngratiates adopts 
unartificial means to conciliate good- 
will. A person of znsinuating manners 
wins upon another imperceptibly, even 
so as to convert dislike into attachment ; 
a person with ingratiating manners 
procures good-will by a permanent in- 
tercourse. Insinuate and ingratiate 
differ in the motive, as well as the inode, 
of the action: the motive is, in both 
cases, self-interest; but the former is 
unlawful, and the latter allowable. In 
proportion as the object to be attained 
by another's favor is base, so is it neces- 
sary to have recourse to ims?nuation ; 
whilst the object to be attained is that 
which may be avowed, ingratiating 
will serve the purpose. Low persons 
insinuate themselves into the favor of 
their superiors, in order to obtain an in- 
liluence over them: it is commendable 
in a young person to wish to ingratiate 
himself with those who are entitled to 
his esteem and respect. 

At the Isle of Rhé he insinuated himself into the 


very good grace of the Duke of Buckingham. 
CLARENDON. 


My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established. JoHNsoN. 


Insinuate may be used in the im- 
proper sense for unconscious agents ; 
ingratiate is always the act of a con- 
scious agent. Water will insinuate 
itself into every body that is in the 
smallest degree porous; there are few 
persons of so much apathy, that it may 
hot be possible, one way or another, to 
ingratiate one’s-self into their favor. 


The same character of despotism insinuated itself 
into every court of Eurepe. Burke. 


INSINUATION, REFLECTION. 


Txess both imply personal remarks, 
or such remarks as are directed towards 
an individual; but the fcrmer is less 
direct and more covert than the latter. 
An INSINUATION always deals in 
half words; a REFLECTION is com- 
monly open. They are both levelled at 
the individual with no good intent. 
but the *nsinuation is general, and may 


INSIPID. 


be employed to-convey any unfavorabie 
sentiment; the reflection is particular, 
and commonly passes between intimates 
and persons in close connexion. The 
tnstnuattion respects the honor, the 
moral character, or the intellectual en- 
dowments, of the person: the reflection 
respects his particular conduct or feel- 
ings towards another. Envious people 
throw out insinuations to the dispa- 
ragement of those whose merits they 
dare not openly question ; when friends 
quarrel, they deal largely in reflections . 
on the past. 


The Ai eg pee admirers of the ancients are very 
angry at the least insinuation that they had any idea 
of our barbarous tragi-comedy. TWINING, 


The ill-natured man gives utterance to reflections 
which a goud-natured mau stilles, ADDISON, 


INSIPID, DULL, FLAT. 
INSIPID, in Latin tnsipidus, from 


in and sapto, to taste, signifies without 
savour. DULL, v. Dull. FLAT, »v. 
Flat. 

A want of spirit in the moral sense is 
designated by these epithets, which bor- 
row their figurative meaning from dif- 
ferent properties in nature: the taste is 
referred to in the word insipid; the 
properties of colors are considered under 
the word dull; the property of surface 
is referred to by the word flat. As the 
want of flavour in any meat constitutes 
it insipid, and renders it worthless, so 
does the want of mind or character in a 
man render him equally tnsipid, and 
devoid of the distinguishin§ character- 
istic of his nature: as the beauty and 
perfection of colors consist in their 
brightness, the absence of this essential 
property, which constitutes dudness, ren- 
ders them uninteresting objects to the 
eye; so the want of spirit in a moral 
composition, which constitutes its dud- 
ness, deprives it at the same time of 
that ingredient which should awaken 
attention: as in the natural world objects 
are either elevated or flat, so in the 
moral world the spirits are either raised 
or depressed, and such moral represen- 
tations as are calculated to raise the 
spirits are termed spirited, whilst those 
which fail in this object are termed flaé. 
An insipid writer is without sentiment 
of any kind or degree; a dul] writer 
fails in vivacity and vigour of sentiment ; 
a flat performance is wanting. in the 
property of provoking mirth, which 
should be its peculiar ingredient. 


INSNARE. 


To a covetous man all other things but wealth are 
“nsipia. Sourn. 


But yet beware of councils when too full, 
Number makes long disputes and graveness dull. 
Dennam. 


The senses are disgusted with their old enter- 
taiuments, and existence turns laf and insipid. 
GRoveE. 


TO INSIST, PERSIST. 
Botu these terms being derived from 


the Latin ststo to stand, express the | 


idea of resting or keeping to a thing; 
but INSIST signifies to rest on a point, 
und PERSIST, from per through or by 
and sisto (v. To continue), signifies to 
keep on with a thing, to carry it- 
through. We insist on a matter by 
Maintaining it ; we persist in a thing by 
continuing to do it: we zsist by the force 
of authority or argument : we persist by 
the mere act of the will. A person 
mmsists on that which he conceives to be 
his right: or he ezszsts on that which 
he conceives to be right: but he 
persists in that which he has no will to 
give up. To insist is, therefore, an act 
of discretion; to persist is mostly an 
act of folly or caprice: the former is 
always taken in a good or indifferent 
sense ; the latter mostly in a bad sense. 
A parent ought to 7mszst on all matters 
that are of essential importance to his 
children ; a spoiled child persis¢s in its 
follies from perversity of humour. 


This natural tendenev of despotic power to igno- 
rance and barbarity, though not insisted upon by 
others, is, I think, an inconsiderable argument 
against that form of government, ADDISON. 


So easy it is for every man living to err, and so 
hard to wrest from any man’s moutl: the plain ac- 
knowledgement of error that what hath ouce been 
iucousiderately defended, the same is commonly 
persisted in as long as wit, by whetting itself, is able 
to find out any shift, be it never so slight, whereby 
to escape out of the hands of a present contradiction. 

Hooker. 


TO INSNARE, ENTRAP, ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 


Tue idea of getting any object art- 
fully into one’s power is common to all 
these terms: To INSNARE is to take 
in or by means of a snare ; to ENTRAP 
is to take in a frap or by means of a 
trap; to ENTANGLE is to take ina 
tangle, or by means of tangled thread ; 
to INVEIGLE is to take by means of 
making blind, from the French aveugle 
blind. 

Insnare and entangle are used either 
m the natural or moral sense; entrap 
mostly in the natural, sometimes in the 
figurative, inveiglc only in the moral 


INSOLVENCY. ols 
sense. In the natural sense birds are in- . 
snared by means of bird-lime, nooses, 
or whatever else may deprive them of 
their liberty: men and beasts are en- 
trapped in whatever serves as a trap or 
an inclosure ; they may be entrapped by 
being lured into a house or any place of 
confinement ; all creatures are entangled 
by nets, or that which confines the limbs 
and prevents them from movingforward. 


This lion (the literary lion) has a particular way 


_ of imitating the sound of the creature he would 


insnare, ADDISON. 


As one who long in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, winds now this way and now that, 
His devious course uncertain, seeking home, 
So I, designing other themes, and called 

To adorn the Sofa with eulogium due, 


Have rambled wide. CowPeERr. 


Though the new-dawning year in its advance 
With hope’s gay promise may entrap the mind, 
Let memory give one retrospective glance. 
CUMBERLAND, 
In the moral sense, men are said to 
be insnared by their own passions and 
the allurements of pleasure into a course 
of vice which deprives them of the use 
of their faculties, and makes them vir- 
tually captives; they are entangled by 
their errors and imprudencies in diffi- 
culties which interfere with their moral 
freedom, and prevent them from acting, 
They are znvetgled by the artifices of 
others, when the consequences of their 
own actions are shut out from their 
view, and they are made to walk like 
blind men. 
Her flaxen haire, insnaring all beholders, 


She next permits to waive about her shoulders. 
Browne. 


Some men weave their sophistry till their own 
reason is entangled. JOHNSON, 


Why the tnveigling of a woman before she is 
come to years of discretion should not be as criminal 
as the seducing her before she is ten years old, 1 um 
at a loss to comprehend. ADDISON. 


INSOLVENCY, FAILURE, BANK- 
RUPTCY. 


INSOLVENCY, from insolvo not 
to pay, signifies the state of not paying, 
or not being able to pay. FAILURE, 
v. Failure. BANKRUPTCY, from 
the two words banka rupta, signifies a 
broken bank. 

All these terms are in paiticular use 
in the mercantile world, but are not ex 
cluded also from general application. 
Insolvency is a state; failure, an act 
flowing out of that state; and bank. 
ruptcy an effect of that act. Insolvency 
is a condition of not being able to pay 
one’s debts; /faz/ure is a cessation of 
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business, from the want of means to 
carry it on; and bankruptcy is a 
legal surrender of all one’s remaining 
goods into the hands of one’s creditors, 
in consequence of a real or supposed 27- 
solvency. These terms are seldom 
confined to one person, or description of 
persons. Asan incapacity to pay debts 
is very frequent among others besides 
men of business, znsolvency is said of 
any such persons; a gentleman may 
die in a state of insolvency who does 
not leave effects sufficient to cover all 
demands. Although jfatlure is here 
specifically taken for a futdure in bu- 
siness, yet there may be a failure in 
one particular undertaking without any 
direct insolvency: a fatlure may like- 
wise only imply a temporary faz/ure in 
payment, or it may imply an entire 
failure of the concern. As a bank- 
ruptcy is a legal transaction, which 
entirely dissolves the firm under which 
any business is conducted, it neces- 
sarily implies a faz/ure in the full extent 
of the term; yet it does not necessarily 
imply an insolvency ; for some men may, 
in consequence of a temporary /azlure, 
be led to commit an act of dankrupicy, 
who are afterwards enabled to give a 
full dividend to all their creditors. 

By an act of trsulvency all persons who are in too 
low a way of dealing to be bankrupts, or not in a 
mercantile state of lite, are discharged from all suits 


and imprisonments, by delivering up all their estate 
and effects. BLACKSTONE, 


The greater the whole quantity of trade, the 
greater of course must be the positive number of 
failures, while the aggregate success is still in the 
same proportion. Burke. 


That bankruptcy, the very apprehension of which 
is one of the causes assigned for the fall of the mo 
narchy, was the capital on which the French repub- 
lick dpened her traffic with the world. Burxe. 


INSPECTION, SUPERINTENDANCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 


Tue office of looking into the conduct 
of others is expressed by the two first 
terms; but INSPECTION compre- 
hends little more than the preservation 
of good order; SUPERINTEN DANCE 
includes the arrangement of the whole. 
The monitor of a school has the znspe- 
tion of the conduct of his schoolfellows, 
but the master has the superintendance 
of the school. The officers of an army 
enspect the men, to see that they ob- 
serve all the rules that have been laid 
down to them; a general or superior 
otlicer has the superintendance of any 
military operation. - Fidelity is vecu- 


INSTITUTE. 


liarly wanted in an znspector, judgment 
and -experience in a superintendant, 
Inspection is said of things as well as 
persons; OVERSIGHT only of per- 
sons: one has the ¢zspection of books 
in order to ascertain their accuracy ; 
one has the oversight of persons to 
prevent irregularity: there is an 77- 
specior of the customs, and an overseer 
of the poor. 

This author proposes that there should be ex- 


aminers appointed to inspect the genius of every 
particular boy. BuDGELL. 


When female minds are embittered by age or soli- 
tude, their malignity is generally exerted in a spite- 
ful superintendance of trifles. JOHNSON, 


So great was his care, that he trusted no man 
without his immediate ovrersigh!; yet he acted all 
things with common council and consent, such was 
his wariness and prudence, CLARENDON, 


INSTANT, MOMENT. 


INSTANT, from izszo to stand over, 
signifies the point of time that stands 
over us, or, as it were, over our heads. 
MOMENT, from the Latin momentum, 
signifies properly movement, but is here 
taken for the small particle of time in 
which any movement is made. 

- Instant is elways taken for the time 
present; moment is taken generally for 
either past, present, or future. A du- 
tiful child comes the instant he is 
called; a prudent person embraces the 
favorable moment. When they are 
both taken for the present time, instant 
expresses a much shorter space than 
moment; when we desire a person to do 
a thing this ezstant, it requires haste: 
if we desire him to do it this moment, it 
only admits of no delay. Instantaneous 
relief is necessary on some occasions to 
preserve life; a moment's thought will 
furnish a ready wit with a suitable 
reply. 

Some circumstances of misery are so powerfully 
ridiculous, that neither kindness por duty can with- 
stand them; they force the friend, the dependant, or 


the child, to give way to instantaneous motious of 
merriment. JOHNSON. 


I can easily overlook any present momentary sor- 
row, when [ reflect that it isin my power to be happy 
a thousand years hence. BERKELEY. 


TO INSTITUTE, ESTABLISH, FOUND, 
“ ERECT. 


To INSTITUTE, in Latin institutus, 
participle of instituo, from in and statuo 
to place or appoint, signifying to dispose 
or fix for a specific end, is to form ac- 
cording to a certain plan; to ESTA- 


INSTITUTE. 


BLISH (wv. To fix) is to fix in a certain 


position what has been formed; to 
FOUND (v. To found) is to lay the 
foundation of anything ; to ERECT (v. 
To build) is to make erect. Laws, 
communities, and particular orders, are 
instituted ; schools, colleges, and various 
Societies, are established : in the former 
case something new is supposed to be 
.. framed ; in the latter case it is supposed 
only to have acertain situation assigned 
to it. The order of the Jesuits was 
instituted by Ignatius de Loyola; 
schools were established by Alfred the 
Great, in various parts of his dominions. 
The act’ of instituting comprehends 
design and method ; that of establishing 
includes the idea of authority. The 
inquisition was znstituted in the time of 
Ferdinand; the Church of England is 
established by authority. To instrtute 
is always the immediate act of some 
agent; to establish is sometimes the 
effect of circumstances. Men of public 
spirit institute that which is for the 
public good; a communication or trade 
between certain places becomes esfa- 
blished iu course of time. An tnstitu- 
tion is properly of a public nature, but 
establishments are as often private: 
there are charitable and literary tmste- 
tutions, but domestic establishments. 


The leap years were fixed to their due times ac- 
cording to Julius Casar’s institution, PRIDEAUX. 


The French have outdone us in these particulars 
by the establishment of a society for the invention 
of proper inscriptions (for their medals), AppIson, 

To found is a species of instituting 
which borrows its figurative meaning 
from the nature of buildings, and is ap- 
plicable to that which is formed after 
the manner of a building; a public 
school is founded when its pecuniary 
resources are formed into a fund or 
foundation. To erect is a species of 
founding, for it expresses in fact a 
leading particular in the act of found. 
ing: nothing can be founded without 
being erected; although some things 
may be erected without being expressly 
founded in the natural sense; a house 
is both founded and erected; a monu- 
ment is erected but not founded ; so in 
the figurative sense, a college is founded 
and consequently erected: but a tribu- 
nal is erected, not founded. 


After the flood which depopulated Attica, it is ge- 
acrally supposed no king reigned over it till the time 
of Cecrops, the founder of Athens. CUMBERLAND, 


Princes as well as private persons have erected 
sdlleges, and assigned liberal endowments to students 


?ad professurs. | BERKELEY. 
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INSURRECTION. 


INSTRUMENT, TOOL. 


INSTRUMENT, in Latin fnustru- 
mentum, from instruo, signifies the 
thing by which an effect is produced. 
TOOL comes probably from foz/, sig- 
nifying the thing with which one toils. 
These terms are both employed to ex- 
press the means of producing an end ; 
they differ principally in this, that the 
former is used mostly in a good sense, 
the latter only in a bad sense, for per- 
sons. Individuals in high stations are 
often the instruments in bringing about 
great changes in nations; spies and in- 
formers are the worthless fools of go- 
vernment, 


Devotion has often been found a powerful instru- 
ment in humanising the manners of men. Buair. 


Poor York! the harmless tuol of others’ hate 


He sues for pardon, and repents too late, Swirr 


INSURRECTION, SEDITION, REBEL- 


LION, REVOLT. 


INSURRECTION, from surgo to 
rise up, signifies rising up against any 
power that is. SEDITION, in Latin 
seditio, compounded of se and i/o, sig- 
nifies a going apart, that is, the people 
going apart from the government. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebellio, from 
rebello, signifies turning upon or 
against, in a hostile manner, that to 
which one has been before bound. 
REVOLT, in French révolter, is most 
probably compounded of re and volter, 
from volvo to roll, signifying to roll or 
turn back from, to turn against that te 
which one has been bound. 

The term insurrection is general ; it 
is used in a good or oad sense, accord- 
ing to the nature of the power against 
which one rises up: sedztion and re- 
bellion are more specific; they are 
always taken in the bad sense of unal- 
lowed opposition to lawful authority. 


There may be an tnsurrection against 


usurped power, which is always justifi- 
able; but sedition and rebellion are 
levelled against power universally ac- 
knowledged to be legitimate. Jnsur- 
rection is always open ; it is a rising up 
of many in a mass; but it does not 
imply any concerted, or any specifically 
active measure: a united spirit of oppo- 
sition, as the moving cause, is ali that is 
comprehended in the meaning of the 
term. sedtiton is either secret or open, 
according to circumstances; in popular 
governments it will be open and de- 
2L2 
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termined ; in monarchical governments 
it is secretly organized: rebellion is the 
consummation of sedition ; the scheme 
of opposition which has been digested in 
secrecy breaks out into open hostilities, 
and becomes revediion. Insurrections 
may be made by nations against a 
foreign dominion, or by subjects against 
their government: sedztion and rebel- 
dion are carried on by subjects only 
against their government. 

Elizabeth enjoyed a wonderful calm (excepting 


some short gusts of insurrection at the beginning) for 
near upon forty-five years together, HoweEL., 


When the Roman people began to bring in ple- 
beians to the office of chieftest powerand dignity, then 
bevan those seditions which so long distempered, and 
at length ruined, the state. TEMPLE. 


If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base aud abject routs, 
You reverend father, and these noble lords, 
Had not been here to dress the ugly forms 
Of base and bloody tsurrectiva, SHAKSPEARE. 


Revolt, like rebellion, signifies origi- 
nally a warring or turning against the 
power to which one has been subject ; 
but revolé is mostly taken either in an 
indifferent or a good sense for resisting 
a foreign dominion which has been im- 
posed by force of arms. 


He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revolts. RALEGH. 


Rebel and revolt may be figuratively 
applied to the powers of the mind when 
opposed to each other: the will rebels 
against the reason. 

Our self-love is ever ready to revult from our 


better judgement, and juin the enemy within. 
STEELE. 


Thus conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
Though long rebelled against, not yet suppress'd, 
COWPER. 


INTELLECT, GENIUS, TALENT. 
INTELLECT, in Latin initellectus, 


from intedligo to understand, signifies 
the gift of understanding, as opposed to 
mere instinct or impulse. GENIUS, 
in Latin geneus, from gigzo to be born, 
signifies that which is peculiarly born 
with us. TALENT, v. Faculty. 
Intellect is here the generic term, 
and includes in its meaning that of the 
two other terms; there cannot be ge- 
ntus and talent without zntellect, but 
there may be ziellect without any ex- 
press genius or tatent. Intellect is the 
intellectual power improved and ex- 
alted by cultivation and exercise ; in this 
sense we speak of a man of zntellect, or 
a work that displays great tntellect ; 
genius is the particular bent of the zz- 


INTERCEDE. 


tellect which 1s born with a man, asa 
genius for poetry, painting, music, &c. ; 
talent isa particular mode of intellect 
which qualifies its possessor to do some 
things better than others, as a talent for 
learning languages, a talent for the 
stage, &c. 

There was a select set, supposed to be distinguish- 


ed by superiority of tnéellects, who always passed 
the evening together. JOHNSON. 


* 


Thomson thinks in a peculiar train, and always 
thinks as a man of genius. JOHNSON. 


It is commonly thought that the sagacity of these 
fathers (the Jesuits) in discovering the talent of a 
young student has not a little contributed to the 
figure which their order has made in the world. 

BuDGEL}. 


INTENT, INTENSE. 


INTENT and INTENSE are both 
derived from the verb to intend, signi- 
fying to stretch towards a point, or to a 
great degree: the former is said only of 
the person or mind; the latter qualifies 
things in general: a person is intent 
when his mind is on the stretch towards 
an object; his application is zntense 
when his mind is for a continuance 
closely fixed on certain objects; cold is 
intense when it seems to be wound up 
to its highest pitch. 


There is an evil spirit continually active and fa- 
tent to seduce, Sour. 


futual favours naturally beget an intense af- 
fection in generous minds. SPEcTATOR. 


TO INTERCEDE, INTERPOSE, MEDI- 
ATE, INTERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 


INTERCEDE signifies literally going 
between ; INTERPOSE, placing one’s 
self between; MEDIATE, coming in 
the middle; INTERFERE, setting 
one’s self between; and INTERMED- 
DLE, meddling or mixing among. 

One intercedes between parties that 
are unequal; one 2nterposes between 
parties that are equal: one tntercedes in 
favor of that party which is threatened 
with -punishment; one interposes be- 
tween parties that threaten each other 
with evil: we zntercede with the parent 
in favor of the child who has offended, 
in order to obtain pardon for him; one 
enterposes between two friends who are 
disputing, to prevent them from going to 
extremities. One intercedes by means 
of persuasion ; it is an act of courtesy or 
kindness in the zferceded party to com- 
ply; one zterposes by an exercise of 
authority ; it is a matter of propriety or 
necessity in the parties to conform 


INTERCHANGE 


The favorite of a monarch intercedes in 
behalf of some criminal, that his pu- 
nishment may be mitigated; the ma- 
gistrates interpose with their authority, 
to prevent the broils of the disorderly 
from coming to serious acts of violence. 


*Virgil recovered his estate by Mecenes’ inter- 
cesstun, Dryven. 


Those few you see escap’d the storm, and :ear, 
Unless you interpose, a shipwreck here. Drypen. 

To intercede and interpose are em- 
ployed on the highest and lowest occa- 
sions ; to mediate is never employed but 
in matters of the greatest moment. 
earthly offenders we require the tnéer- 
cession of a fellow mortal; as offenders 
against the God of heaven, we require 
the ¢ntercession ofa Divine Being: with- 
out the timely zxterpusition of a superior 
trifling disputes may grow into bloody 
quarrels; without the zzlerposttion of 
Divine Providence, we cannot conceive 
of anything important as taking place: 
to settle the affairs of nations, mediators 
may alford a salutary assistance; to 
bring about the redemption of a lost 
world, the Son of God condescended to 
be Mediator. 


It is venerally better (in negociating) to deal by 
speech than by letter, and by tiie mediation of a 
third than by a man’s self. Bacon. 

All these acts are performed for the 
gooa of others ; but 7zterfere and inter- 
meddle are of a different description : 
one may interfere for the good of others, 

r to gratify one’s self; one never zzter- 
meddles but for selfish purposes: the 
three first terms are, therefore, always 
used in a good sense; the fourth in a 
good or bad sense, according to circum- 
stances ; the last always in a bad sense. 


Religion interferes not with any rational plea- 
sure. SourH. 


The sight txtermeddles nut with that which af- 
fects the smell. SourTH. 


INTERCHANGE, EXCHANGE, RECI- 
PROCITY. 


INTERCHANGE is a frequent and 
mutual exchange (v. Change); EX- 
CHANGE consists of one act only ; 
an interchange consists of many acts: 
an interchange is used only in the moral 
-sense ; exchange is used mostly in the 
proper sense: an interchange of civili- 
ties keeps alive good will; an exchange 
of commodities is a convenient mode of 
trade. 


Kindness is preserved by a constant interchange 
of pleasures, JOHNSON. 


The whole course of nature is a great exchange. 
SourTu. 


As- 
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»  .:change is an act; RECIPRO- 
CI'LY is an abstract property: by an 
interchange of sentiment, friendships 
are engendered ; the reciprocity of good 
services is what renders them doubly 
acceptable to those who do them, and to 
those who receive them. 


That is the happiest conversation, where there is 
no competition, no vanity, but a calm, quiet tter- 
change of sentiment. JOHNSON. 


The services of the poor, and the protection of the 
rich, become reciprocally necessary. Bua. 


INTERCOURSE, COMMUNICATION 
CONNEXION, COMMERCE. 


INTERCOURSE, in Latin tnter- 
cursus, signifies literally a running 
between. COMMUNICATION, v. To 
communicate. CONNEXION, v. Jo 
connect. COMMERCE, from com, and 
merces merchandise, signifies literally 
an exchange of merchandise, and ge- 
nerally an interchange. 

Intercourse and commerce subsist 
only between persons; communication 
and connexton between persons and 
things. An tntercourse with persons 
may be carried on in various forms ; 
either by an interchange of civilities, 
which is a friendly intercourse ; an ex- 
change of commodities, which is a com- 
mercial intercourse ; or anexchange of 
words, which is a verbal and partial 
intercourse a communication, in this 
sense, is’ a species of intercourse ; 
namely, that which consists in the com- 
munication of one’s thoughts to another, 
which may subsist between man and 
man, or between man and his Maker. 


The world is maintained by tntercuurse. Sours. 


How happy is an intellectual being, who, by 
prayer and meditation, opens this communication be- 
tween God and his own soul. ADDISON. 

A connexion consists of a permanent 
entercourse ; since one who has a re- 
gular zntercourse for purposes of trade 
with another is said to have a connexion 
with him, or to stand in connexion with 
him. There may, therefore, be a partial 
intercourse or communication where 
there is no connexion, nothing to bind 
or link the parties to each other: but 
there cannot be a connexion which is 
not kept up by continual zztercourse. 


A very material part of our happiness or misery 
arises from the cunnezions we have with those 
around us. ° Biatrn 

The commerce is a species of general 
but close intercourse; it may consist 
either of frequent meeting and regular 
co operation, or in cohabitation: ‘n this 
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sense we speak of the commerce of men 
one with another, or the commerce of 
man and wife, of parents and children, 
and the like. 


1 should venture to call politeness benevolene= in 
trifles, or the preference of others to ourselves, ‘n 
little, daily, and hourly occurrences in the commerce 
of life, Cua THAM, 

As it respects things, communication 
is said of places in the proper sense; 
connexion is used for things in the 
proper or improper sense: there is said 
to be a communication between two 
rooms when there is a passage open from 
one to the other; one house has a cor- 
nexton With another when there is a 
common passage or thoroughfare to 
them: a communication is kept up be- 
tween two countries by means of regular 
or irregular conveyances ; a connexion 
subsists between two towns when the 
inhabitants trade with each other, inter- 
marry, and the like. 


I suggested the probability of a subterraneous 
communication betwixt this and the Hume Freddu. 
BryDoNneE, 


Providence, in its economy, regards the whole 
system of time and things toyether, su that we caunot 
discover the beautiful cunnerions between incidents 
which lie widely separated in time. ADDISON, 


INTEREST, CONCERN. 


Tue INTEREST (from the Latin 
enteresse to be amongst, or have a part 
or a share in a thing) is more compre- 
hensive than CONCERN (2. Affair). 
We have an zn/eres? in whatever touches 
or comes near to our feelings or our 
external circumstances; we have a con- 
cern in that which demands our atten- 
tion. Interest is that which is agreeable; 
it consists of either profit, advantage, 
gain, or amusement; it binds us to an 
object, and makes us think of it: concern, 
on the other hand, is something invc- 
luntary or painful; we have a concern 
in that which we are obliged to jook to, 
which we are bound to from the fear of 
losing or of suffering. It is the tvterest 
of every man to cultivate a religious 
temper ; it is the concern of all to be on 
their guard against temptation. 
Their interest no priest nor sorcerer 
Forgets. 


And could the marble rocks but know, 
They'd strive to find some secret way unknown, 
Maugre the senseless nature of the stone, 
Their pity aud concern to show. 


DENHAM. 


PomFReT, 


INTERMEDIATE, INTERVENING. 


INTERMEDIATE signifies being 
in the midst, between two objects ; 


INTERVENTION. 


INTERVENING signifies coming be- 
tween: the former is applicable to space 
and time; the latter either to time or 
circumstances. The intermediate time 
between. the commencement and the 
termination of a truce is occupied with 
preparations for the renewal of hos- 
tilities ; ztervening circumstances some- 
times change the views of the belligerent 
parties, and dispose their minds to 
peace. 


A right opinion is that which connects truth by the 
shortest train of intermediate propositions. JOHNSON. 


Hardly would any transient gleams of inferdening 
joy be able to force its way through the clouds, i 
the successive scenes of distress through which we 
are to pass were laid before our view. Bia 


INTERVAL, RESPITE. 


INTERVAL, in Latin zntervallum, 
signifies literally the space between the 
stakes which formed a Roman intrench- 
ment; and, by an extended application, 
it signifies any space. RESPITE is 
probably contracted from resptrtt, a 
breathing again. 

Every respite requires an interval, 
but there are many zfervals where 
there is no respite. The term tnterval 
respects time only ; respeée includes the 
idea of ceasing from action for a time; 
intervals of ease are a respite to one 
who is oppressed with labour; the zn- 
terval which is sometimes granted to a 
criminal before his execution is in the 
properest sense a resptte. | 

Any uncommon exertion of strength, or persever- 


ance in labour, is sueceeded by a long tnterval of 
languor. JOHNSON 


Give me leave to allow myself no respite from 
labour, SPECTATOR 


INTERVENTION, INTERPOSITION. 
Tue INTERVENTION, from inéer 


between, and vento to come, is said of 
inanimate objects: the INTERPOSI- 
TION, from zmter between, and pono to 
place, is said only of rational agents. 
The light of the moon is obstructed by 
the intervention of the clouds; the life 
of an individual is preserved by the 
interposition of a superior: human life 
is so full of contingencies, that when we 
have formed our projects we can never 
say what may intervene to prevent their 
execution ; when aman is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he has no chance 
of escaping but by the timely ¢néer,,0st- 
tion of one who is able to rescue him. 


INTRINSIC. 


_Reflect also oa the calamitous intervention of 
picture cleanets (to originals). Barry. 


Death ready stands to interpose his dart. Murrow. 


INTOXICATION, DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 


INTOXICATION, from the Latin 
toxicum a poison, signifies the state of 
being imbued with a poison. DRUNK- 
ENNESS signifies the state of having 
drunk over much. INFATUATION, 
from fatuus foolish, signifies making 
foolish, or the state of being made foolish. 

Intoxication and drunkenness are 
used either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense; infatuation in the im- 
proper sense only; ztoxication is a 
general state ; drunkenness a particular 
state: intoaication may be produced by 
Various causes; drunkenness is pro- 
duced only by an immoderate indulgence 
in some intoxtcating liquor: a person 
may be intoxicated by the smell of 
strong liquors, or by vapours which 
produce a similar effect; he becomes 
drunken by the drinking of wine or 
other spirits. In the improper sense, a 
deprivation of one’s reasoning faculties 
is the common idea in the signification 
of all these terms: intoxication and 
drunkenness spring from the intempe- 
rate state of the feelings; infatuation 
springs from the ascendancy of the 
passions over the reasoning powers: a 
person is tntoatcated with success, 
drunk with joy, and infatuated by an 
excess of vanity, or an impetuosity of 
character. 


This plan of empire was not taken up in the first 
iatozication of unexpected success. BURKE. 


Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. Sourn. 


A sure destruction impends over those infatuated 
princes, who, in the conflict with this new and un- 
heard-of power, proceed as if they were engaged in a 
war that bore a resemblance to their former contests. 

Burke. 


INTRINSIC, REAL, GENUINE, 
NATIVE. 


INTRINSIC, in Latin intrinsecus, 
signifies on the inside, that is, lying in 
the thing itself. REAL, from the Latin 
res, signifies belonging to the very thing. 
GENUINE, in Latin genuinus from 
geno or gigno to bring forth, signifies 
actually brought forth, or springing out 
ofa thing. NATIVE, in Latin natiwus 
and natus born, signifies actually born, 
or arising from a thing. | 

The value ofa thing is either tndrensic 
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or real: but the intrinsic value is said 
in regard to its extrinsic value; the real 
value in regard to the artificial: the zn-_ 
trinsic value of a book is that which it 
will fetch when sold in a regular way, 
in opposition to the extrinsic value, as 
being the gift of a friend, a particular 
edition, or a particular type: the rea/ 
value of a book, in the proper sense, lies 
in the fineness of the paper, and the 
costliness of its binding; and, in the 
improper sense, it lies in the excellence 
of its contents, in opposition to the arti- 
ficial value which it acquires in the 
minds of bibliomaniacs from being a 
scarce edition. 


Men, however distinguished by external accidents 
or intrinsic qualities, have all the same wants, the 
same puins, and, as far as the senses are consulted 
the same pleasures. JOHNSON. 


‘ 5 

You have settled, by an economy as perverted as 
the policy, two establishments of government, one 
real, the other fictitious, Burke. 


The worth of a man is either genuine 
or nalive: the genuine worth of a man 
lies in the excellence of his moral cha- 
racter, as opposed to his adventitious 
worth, which he acquires from the pos- 
session of wealth, power, and dignity : 
his natzve worth is that which is inborn 
in him, and natural, in opposition to the 
meretricious and borrowed worth which 
he may derive from his situation, his 
talent, or bis efforts to please. 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t’ explore, 


Search not his Lottom, but survey his shore. 
DeENHAM. 


How lovely coes the human mind appear in its 
native purity, Eary or CHATHAM. 


TO INTRODUCE, PRESENT. 


To INTRODUCE, from the Latin 
introduco, signifies literally to bring 
within or into any place; to PRESENT 
(v. To give) signifies to bring into the 
presence of. As they respect persons, 
the former passes between equals, the 
latter only among persons of rank and 
power: one literary man is tntroduced 
to another by means of a common friend ; 
he is presented at court by means of a 
nobleman. 


On exch side of the gate was a lesser entrance, 
through which the persons either of gods or meu 
were imtruoduced, PoTTenr 


The good old man leaped from his throne, and 
after he had embraced him, presented him to his 
daughter, which caused a general acclamation, 

, ADDISON, 

As these terms respect things, we say 

that subjects are introduced in the course 


of conversation ; men’s particular views 


th 
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upon certain subjects are presented to 
the notice of others through the medium 
of publication. 


The endeavours of freethinkers tend only to mtro- 
duce slavery and error among men. BERKELEY. 


Now every leaf, and every moving breath, 


Presents a fue, and every foe adeath. DENBAM. 


TO INTRUDE, OBTRUDE. 


To INTRUDE is to thrust one’s self 
into a place; to OBTRUDE is to thrust 
one’s self in the way. It is zntruszon to 
go into any society unasked and unde- 
sired ; it is obtruding to put one’s self 
in the way of another by joining the 
company and taking a part in the con- 
versation without invitation or consent. 

An tiniruder is unwelcome because 
his company is not at all desired, but an 
obtruder may be no further unwelcome 
than as he occasions an interruption or 
disturbance. 


Where mouldering abbey walls overhang the glade, 
And oaks coeval spread a mournful shace, 

The screaming nations, hovering in mid air, 

Loudly resent the stranger’s freedom there ; 

And seem to warn him never to repeat 


His bold ttrusion on their dark retreat. Cowrpra. 


Artists are sometimes ready to talk to an inci- 
dental enquirer as they do to one another, and to 
make their knowledge ridiculous by injudicions ol- 
trusion. JOHNSON, 


In the moral application they preserve 
the same distinction. Thoughts tztrude 
sometimes on the mind which we wish 
to banish; unpleasant thoughts obtrude 
themselves to the exclusion or interrup- 
tion of those we wish to retain. 

The tutrusivn of scruples, and the recollection of 


better notions, will not suffer sume to live contented 
with their own conduct. JOHNSON, 


You gain at Jeast, what is no smal] advantage, 
security from those troublesome and wearisome dis- 
contents which are always obtruding themselves 
upon a mind vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

JOHNSON, 


INTRUDER, INFERLOPER 


An INTRUDER (©. 70 intrude) 
thrusts himselfin: an INTERLOPER, 
from the German ldaufen to run, runs 
in between and takes his station. The 
intruder therefore is only for a short 
space of time, and in an unimportant 
degree; but the interloper abridges 
another of his essential rights and for a 
permanency. A man is an intruder 
who is an unbidden guest at the table 
of another’ he is an améerluper when he 
joins any society in such manner as to 
obtain its privileges, without sharing its 
burdens. Intruders are always offen- 


INVASION. 


sive in the domestic circle: interlupers 
in trade are always regarded with an 
evil eye. 

I would nut have you to offer it to the doctor, as 
eminent physicians do not love intruders. JoHNsoN. 


Some proposed to vest the trade to America in 
exclusive companies, which interest would render the 
most vigilant guardians of the Spanish commerce, 
against the encroachments of interlopers. 

RopertTson 


INVALID, PATIENT. 
INVALID, in Latin tnvalidus, sig- 


nifies literally one not strong or in good 
health; PATIENT, from the ‘Latin 
patiens suffering, signifies one suffering 
under disease. Invalid is a general, 
and pattent a particular term; a person 
may be an znvadid without being a pa- 
tient: he may be a patient without 
being an zzvaulid. An wnvalid is so de- 
nominated from his wanting his ordinary 
share of health and strength; but the 
patient is one who is labouring under 
some bodily suffering. Old soldiers are 
called invalids who are no longer able 
to bear the fatigues of warfare: but 
they are not necessarily patients. He 
who is under the surgeon’s hands for 
any wound is a pufient, but not neces- 
sarily an imvatid. 


INVASION, INCURSION, IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 


Tue idea of making a forcible en- 
trance into a foreign territory is common 
to all these terms. INVASION, from 
vado to go, expresses merely this ge- 
neral idea, without any particular quali- 
fication: INCURSION, from curro to 
run, signifies a hasty and sudden 7znva- 
stn: IRRUPTION, from rumpo to 
break, signifies a particularly violent 
invasion; INROAD, from 7m and road, 
signifying the making a road or way 
fur one’s self, implies the going further 
into a country and making a longer stay 
than by an incurst: n. Invasion is said 
of that which passes in distant lands ; 
Alexander invaded India; Hannibal 
2rossed the Alps, and made an 1nvasion 
into Italy: acursion is said of neigh- 
bouring states; the borderers on each 
side the Tweed used to make frequent 
incursions into England or Scotland. 


Xerxes invaded their tesritury (as some say) with 
seventeen hundred thousand men. Porter, 


They frequently made ancursions into countries 
which thcy spuiled and depopulated, and if their 
force was great enough, drove out the inhabitants 
and compelled them to seek uew seats. Porres. 


INVENT. 


Invasion is the act of aregular army ; 
it is a systematic military movement: 
irruption and inroad are the irregular 
movements of bodies of men; the former 
is applied particularly to uncultivated 
nations, and the latter, like zzcursion, 
to neighbouring states: the Goths and 
Vandals made irruptions into Europe ; 
the Scotch and English used to make 
tnroads upon each other. 

The nations of the Ausonian shore 


Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar 


Of arm’d tavusiun, and embrace the war. Drypen. 


The study of ancient literature was interrupted in 
Eurupe, by the irruption of the northern nations. 
JoHNSON. 


From Seotland we have had, in former times, some 
alarms and inroads into the northern parts of this 
kingdom, Bacon 

These words preserve the same dis- 
tinction in their figurative application. 
Invade signifies a hostile attack, and 
may be applied to physical olsjects. 

Far off we hear the waves, which surly sound, 
Invade the rocks ; the rocks their groans rebound. 
DrypDeEn. 

Or to spiritual objects; as to ¢nvade 
one’s peace of mind, privileges, &c. 

Encouraged with success he tzvades the province 
of philosophy. DRYDEN. 

Inroad denotes the progress of what 
is bad into any body ; as the znroads of 
disease into the constitution, into the 
mind. 

Rest and labour equally perceive their reign of 
short duration and uncertain tenure, and their em- 
pire liable to inroads from those who are alike ene- 
mies to both. JOHNSON. 

Incursion and irruption are applied 
to what either runs or breaks into. 

Sins of daily incursion, or such as human frailty is 
anavoidably hable to. SoOuTH. 


I refrain too suddenly 
To utter what will come at last tuo soon, 
Test evi! tidings, with too sudden an irruption, 
Hitting thy aged ear, should pierce too deep. 
MILTON. 


‘TO INVENT, FEIGN, FRAME, FABRI- 
CATE, FORGE. 


ALL these terms are employed to ex- 
press the production of something out 
of the mind, by means of its own efforts. 
To INVENT (. To contrive) is the 
general term; the other terms imply 
modes of invention under different cir- 
cumstances. Toznvent,as distinguished 
from the rest, is busied in creating new 
forms, either by means of the imagina- 
tion or the reflective powers, it forms 
combinations either purely spiritual, or 
those which are mechanical and phy- 
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sical: the poet zzvents imagery; the 
philosopher izvents mathematical pro- 
blems or mechanical instruments. 
Pythagoras invented the forty-seventh proposition 
of tl.e first book of Euclid. BaRTELET. 
Invent is used for the production of 
new forms to real objects, or for the 
creation of unreal objects; to FEIGN 
(v. To feign) is used for the creation of 
unreal objects, or such as have no ex- 
istence but in the mind: a play or a 
story is zzvented from what passes in 
the world ; Mahomet’s religion consists 
of nothing but znventions: the Hea- 
then poets feigned all the tales and 
fables which constitute the mythology 
or history of their deities. To FRAME, 
that is to make according to a frame, is 
a species of znvention which consists in 
the disposition as well as the combina- 
tion of objects. Thespis was the zn- 
ventor of tragedy: Psalmanazar framed 
an entirely new language, which he 
pretended to be spoken on the island of 
Formosa; Solon framed a new set of, 
laws for the city of Athens. 
If acrimony, slander, and abuse 
Give it a charge to blacken and traduce, 
Though Butler's wit, Pope’s numbers, Prior's ease, 
With all that fancy can tnvent to please, 


Adorn the polish'd periods as they fall, 


One madrigal of theirs is worth them all, Cowper. 


Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music; therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods. SHAKSPEARE, 


Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


To invent, feign, and frame are all 
occasionally employed in the ordinary 
concerns of life, and in a bad sense; 
Jubricate is seldom and forge never 
used any otherwise. Jnvent is em- 
ployed.as to that which is the fruit of 
one’s own mind, and mostly contrary’ 
to the truth; to /ezgn is employed as to 
that which is unreal; to frume is em- 
ployed as to that which requires delibe- 
ration and arrangement; tu fabricate 
and forge are employed as to that which 
is absolutely false, and requiring more 
or less eXercise of the zmventive power. 
A person znzvents a lie, and feigns sor- 
row; invents an excuse, and fergvs an 
attachment. A story is z2vented, inas- 
much as it is new, and not before con- 
ceived by others, or occasioned by the 
suggestions of others; it is framed, in- 
asinuch as it required to be duly dis- 
posed in all its parts, so as to be con- 
sistent ; it is fabricated, inasmuch as it 
runs in direct opposition to actual cir- 
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cumstances, and therefore has required 
the skill and labor of a workman; it 
is forged, inasmuch as it seems by its 
utter falsehood and extravagance to 
have caused as much severe action in 
the brain as what is produced by the 
fire in a furnace or jorge. 

None can be supposed so utterly regardless of 
their own happiness as to expire in torment, and 
hazard their eternity, to support any fables and in- 
ventions of their own, or avy forgeries of their pre- 


decessors who had presided in the same church. 
ADDISON. 


Not more affronted by avowed neglect 


Than by the mere dissembler’s feiyned respect. 
= CowPeER. 


I cannot deny but that it would be easy for au 
impostor who was fubricating a letter in the name of 


St. Paul, to collect these articies into one view. 
PALEY. 


By their advice and her own wicked wit 


She there devis’d a w mdrous worke to frame. 
SPENSER. 


As chymists gold from brass by fire would draw, 
Pretexts ure into treason forg’d by law. Drnuam. 


TO INVEST, ENDUE, OR ENDOW, 


To INVEST, from vestio, signifies 
to clothe in anything. ENDUE or 
ENDOW, from the Latin znduo, sig- 
nifies to put on anything. One is z7- 
vested with that which is external: one 
is endued with that which is internal. 
We invest a person with an office or a 
dignity: a person is endued with good 
qualities. To tnvest is a real external 
action; but to endue may be merely 
fictitious or mental. The king is tn- 
vested with supreme authority ; a lover 
endues his mistress with every earthly 
perfection. dow is but a variation of 
endue, and yet it seems to have acquired 
a distinct office: we may say that a 
person is endued or endowed with a 
good understanding; but as an act of 
the imagination endow is not to be sub- 
stituted for endue: for we do not say 
that it endows but endues things with 
properties. 

A strict and efficacious constitution, indeed, which 


éavests the church with no power at all, but where 
men will be so civil as to obey it! Sours, 


As in the natural body, the eye does not speak, 
nor the tongue see; 80 neither in the spiritual, is 
every one endued also with the gitt and spirit of 
government. SvvuTH. 


INVIDIOUS, ENVIOUS. 


INVIDIOUS, in Latin invidiosus, 
from ¢nvidia and tnvideo not to look at, 
signifies looking at with an evil eye: 
EN VIOUS is literally only a variation 
of invidious. Inyidtous, in its common 


INVINCIBLE. 


aceeptation, signifies causing ill-will; 
envious signifies having ill-will, A 
task is invidious that puts one in the 
way of giving offence ; a look is envious 
that is full of envy. Invidious qualifies 
the thing ; evvious qualifies the temper 
of the mind. It is zmvtdtous for one 
author to be judge against another who 
has written on the same subject: a man 
is envious when the prospect of another's 
happiness gives him pain. 

For I must speak what wisdom would conceal, 

And truths invidious to the great reveal. Pore 


They that desire to excel in too many matters out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envieus. Bacon. 


INVINCIBLE, UNCONQUERABLE, IN- 
SUPERABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 


INVINCIBLE signifies not to be 
vanquished (v. To conquer): UNCON- 
QUERABLE not to be conquered : 
INSUPERABLE not to be overcome: 
INSURMOUNTABLE not to be sur- 
mounted. Persons or things are in the 
strict sense zmvincible which can with- 
stand all force; but as in this sensc 
nothing created can be termed invin- 
cible, the term is employed to express 
strongly whatever can withstand human 
force in general: on this ground the 
Spaniards termed their Armada invin- 
cible. The qualities of the mind are 
termed unconquerable when they are 
not to be gained over or brought under 
the control of one’s own reason, or the 
judgment of another: hence obstinacy 
is with propriety denominated wncon 
querable which will yield to no foreign 
influence. The particular disposition of 
the mind or turn of thinking is termed 
insuperable, inasmuch as it baffles our 
resolution or wishes to have it altered: 
an aversion is tzsuperable which no 
reasoning or endeavour on our own part 
canovercome. Things are denominated 
insurmountable, inasmuch as they bafile 
one’s skill or efforts to get over them, or 
put them out of one’s way: an obstacle 
is nsurmountuble which in the nature 
of things is irremovable. Some people 
have an insuperable antipathy to certain 
animals ; some persons are of so modest 
and timid a character, that the neces- 
sity of addressing strangers is with them 
an insuperable objection to using any 
endeavours for their own advancemeut ; 
the difficulties which Columbus had tc 
encounter in his discovery of the New 
World, would have appeared znsur- 
mountable to any mind less determimed 
and persevering. 


IRRATIONAL. 


The Americans believed at first, that while che- 
ished by the parental beamsof the sun, the Spaniards 
were invincible. RoBERTSON. 


_ The mind of an ungrateful person is uncoaquer- 
ab/e by that which conquers all things else, even by 
love itself, Sours. 


To this literary word (metaphysics) I have an in- 
superable aversion. BEATTIE. 


It is a melancholy reflection, that while one is 
plagued with acquaintance at the corner of every 
street, real friends should be separated from each 
other by insurmountable bars. GIBBON. 


INWARD, INTERNAL, INNER, IN- 


TERIOR. 


INW ARD signifies towards the inside, 
that is, not absolutely within : INTER- 
NAL signifies positively within: IN- 
NER, as the comparative of znward, 
signifies more z¢nward; and INTE- 
RIOR, as the comparative of internal, 
signifies more internal. Inward is em- 
ployed more frequently to express a 
state than to qualify an object; zternal 
to qualify the objects: a thing is said to 
be turned znward which forms a part of 
the inside: it is said to be internal as 
one of its characteristics; tmward, as 
denoting the position, is indefinite; 
anything that is 7m in the smallest de- 
gree is 2mward; thus what we take in 
the niouth is zzward in distinction from 
that which may be applied to the lips: 
but that is properly zzéernal which lies 
in the very frame and system of the 
body ; zzner, which rises in degree on 
inward, is applicable to such bodies as 
admit of specific degrees of enclosure : 
thus the inner shell of a nut is that 
which is enclosed in the ¢ward: so 
likewise tnztertor is applicable to that 
which is capacious, and has many invo- 
lutions, as the interior coat of the in- 
testines. 

If we accurately observe the taward movings and 


actings of the heart, we shall find that temptation 
Wins upon it by very small gradations. Sours. 


It is not probable that the sons of Aésculapius 
could be ignorant of anything which had at that time 
been discovered with respect lo tuternal medicine. 

JAMES. 


And now against th’ gate 
Of th’ inner court, their growing force they bring. 
DENHAM. 


Spain has not been inattentive to the interior go- 


vernment of her colonies, RosBeERTSON. 
IRRATIONAL, FOOLISH, ABSURD, 
PREPOSTEROUS. 


IRRATIONAL, compounded of #7 
or tz and ratto, signifies contrary to 
reason, and is employed to express the 
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want of the faculty itself, or a defi- 
ciency in the exercise of this faculty. 
FOOLISH (v. Folly) signifies the per- 
version of this faculty. ABSURD, 
from surdus deaf, signifies that to which 
one would turn adeafear. PREPOS- 
TEROUS, from pre before, and post 
behind, signifies literally that side fore- 
most which ought to be behind, which is 
unnatural and contrary to common sense. 

Irrational is not so stroug a term as 
Soolish : it is applicable more frequently 
to the thing than to the person, to the 
principle than to the practice; foolish, 
on the contrary, is commonly applicable 
to the person as well as the thing; to 
the practice rather than the principle. 
Scepticism is the most ¢rrational thing 
that exists; the human mind is formed 
to helieve but not to doubt: he is of all 
men most foolish who stakes his eternal 
salvation on his own fancied superiority 
of intelligence and illumination. Fooc- 
ish, absurd, and preposterous, rise in 
degree: a violation of common sense is 
implied by them all, but they vary ac- * 
cording to the degree of violence which 
is done to the understanding : foolish is 
applied to anything, however trivial, 
which in the smallest degree offends 
our understandings: the conduct of 
children is therefore often foolish, but 
not absurd and preposterous, which are 
said only of serious things that are 
opposed to our judgments: it is absurd 
for a man to persuade another to do that 
which he in like circumstances would 
object to do himself; it is preposterous 
for a man to expose himseli to the ridi- 
cule of others, and then be angry with 
those who will not treat him respect- 
fully. 


The schemes of freethinkers are altogether frra- 
tional and require the most extravagant credulity to 
embrace them. ADDISON, 

The same well-meaning gentleman took occasion 
at another time to bring together such of his friends 
as were addicted to a fovlish habitual custom of 
swearing, in urder to show them the «absurdity of 
the practice. ADDISON. 


But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
*Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great, Pops 


By a preposterous desire of things in themselves 
indifferent, men forego the enjoyment of that hap 
piness which those things are instrumental to obtain. 

BERKKLEY. 


IRREGULAR, DISORDERLY, INORDI- 
NATE, INTEMPERATE. 


IRREGULAR, that is literally not 
regular, marks merely the absence of a 


good quality; DISORDERLY, that is 


IRRELIGIOUS. 


literally out of order, marks the pre- 
sence of a positively bad quality. What 
is trvregular may be so from the nature 
of the thing; what is disorderly is ren- 
dered so by some external circumstance. 
Things are planted ztrregularly for 
want of design: the best troops are apt 
to be disorderly in a long march. Jr- 
regular and disorderly are taken in a 
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moral as well asa natural sense: IN- | 


ORDINATE, which signifies also put 
out of order, is employed only in the 
moral sense. What is erregudar is con- 
trary to the rule that is established, or 
aught to be; what is dzsorderly is con- 
trary to the order that has existed; 
what is ?zordinate is contrary to the 
order that is prescribed; what is IN- 
TEMPERATE is contrary to the tem- 
per or spirit that ought to be encouraged, 
Our habits will be zrregudar which are 
not conformable to the laws of social 
society ; our practices will be dtsorderly 
when we follow the blind impulse of 
passion ; our desires will be zzordenate 
when they are not under the control of 
reason guided by religion; our indul- 
genices will be intemperate when we 
consult nothing but our appetites. 
Young people are apt to contract erre- 
gular habits if not placed under the 
care of discreet and sober people, and 
made to conform to the regulations of 
domestic life: children are naturally 
prone to become disorderly, if not per- 
petually under the eye of a master: it 
is the lot of human beings in all ages 
and stations to have znordinate desires, 
which require a constant check so as to 
prevent intemperate conduct of any 
kind. 


In youth there is a certain irregularity and agita- 
tiun by no means unbecoming. 
Mexumora’s LETTERS o¥ Puiny. 


The minds of bad men are disorderly. Biair, 


Inordinate passions are the great disturbers of 
life. Bian. 


Persuade but the covetous man not to deify his 
muuey, the intemperate man to abaudon his revels, 
and J] dare undertake all their viant-like objections 
shall vanish. Sours, 


IRRELIGIOUS, PROFANE, IMPJOUWS. 


As epithets to designate the character 
of the person, they seem to rise in de- 
gree: IRRELIGIOUS is negative; 
PROFANE and IMPIOUS are po- 
sitive; the latter being much stronger 
than the former. All men who are not 
positively actuated by principles of re- 
ligion are irreligtous; profanity and 
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amprety are, however, of a still more 
heinous nature ; they consist not in the 
mere absence of regard for religion but 
in a positive contempt of it and open 
outrage against its laws; the profane 
man treats what is sacred as if it were 
profane ; what a believer holds in reve- 
rence, and utters with awe. is pro- 
nounced with an air of indifference or 
levity, and as a matter of common dis- 
course by a profane man; he knows no 
difference between sacred and profane, 
but as the former may he converted 
into a source of scandal towards others ; 
the 7zmpious man is directly opposed to 
the pious man; the former is filled 
with defiance and rebellion against his 
Maker, as the latter is with love and 
fear, 

An officer of the army in Roman catholic coun- 
tries would be afraid to pass for an trreligiouws man 


if he should be seen to go to bed without offering 
up his devotions. ADDISON, 


Fly, ye profane; if not, draw near with awe. 
Youna. 


When applied to things, the term 
trreltgious seems to be somewhat more 
positively opposed to relig?on: an trre- 
tigzous book is not merely one in which 
there is no religion, but that also which 
is detrimental to religion, such as scep- 
tical or licentious writings: the epithet 
profane in this case is not always a term 
of reproach, but is employed to dis- 
tinguish what is temporal from that 
which is expressly spiritual in its na- 
ture; the history of nations is profane, 
as distinguished from the sacred _ his- 
tory contained in the Bible: the writ- 
ings of the heathens are altogether 
profane as distinguished from the moral 
writings of Christians, or the believers 
in Divine Revelation. On the other 
hand, when we speak of a profune sen- 
timent, or a profane joke, profane lips, 
and the like, the sense is personal and 
reproachful; tmnptous is never applied 
but to what is personal, and in the very 
Worst sense; an tmpious thought, an 
impious wish, or an impious vow are 
the fruits of an impious mind. 

In his reasonings for the most part ne is flimsy 
and false, in his political writings factious, in what 


he calls his philosophical ones, trreligious aud 
sceptical in the highest degree. Bear. 


Nothing is profune that serveth to huly things. 
RALEGH. 
Love’s great divinity rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an immortal God. pate 
IUMBERLAND. 


JEALOUSY. 


J. 


TO JANGLE, JAR, WRANGLE. 


A verbal contention is expressed by 
all these terms, but with various modi- 
fications: JANGLE seems to be an 
onomatopoeia, for it conveys by its own 
discordant sound an idea of the discord- 
ance which accompanies this kind of 
war of waids; JAR and war are, in all 
probability, but variations of each other, 
as also yangleand WRANGLE. There 
is in jangling more of cross questions 
and perverse replies than direct differ- 
ences of opinion; those jangle who are 
out.of humour with each other; there 
is more of discordant feeling and opposi- 
tion of opinion in jarring: those who 
have no good-will to each other will be 
sure to jar when they come in collision ; 
and those who indulge themselves in 
‘arring will soon convert affection into 
ill-will, Married people may destroy 
the good humour of the company by 
jJangling, but they destroy their do- 
mestic peace and felicity by jarring. 
To wrangle is technically what to 
jangle is morally : those who dispute by 
a verbal opposition only are said to 
wrangle ; and the disputers who engage 
in this scholastic exercise are termed 
uranglers; most disputations amount 
to little more than wrangling. 

Where the judicatories of the church were near an 


equality of the men on both sides, there were per. 
petual janglings on both sides, BURNET 


_There is no jar or contest between the different 
gifts of the Spirit. SourH. 


Peace, factious monster! born to vex the state, 
With wrangling talents form’d for foul debate. 


JEALOUSY, ENVY, SUSPICION. 


JEALOUSY, in French jalousie, 
Latin zelotypia, Greek Zndorumta, com- 
pounded of ZyAo¢ and ruzrw to strike or 
fill, signifies properly filled with a 
burning desiree ENVY, in French 
envie, Latin wnvidia, from invideo, com- 
pounded of 2” privative, and video to 
see, signifies not looking at, or looking 
at in a contrary direction. 

Weare jealous of what is our own; 
we are envious of what is another’s. 
Jealousy fears to lose what it has; 
envy is pained at seeing another have 
that which it wants for itself. Princes 
are jealous of their authority ; subjects 
are jealous of their rights : courtiers are 
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envious of those in favor; women are 
envious of superior beauty. 


Every man is more jealous of his natural than his 
mora] qualities, HawkKEswortTs 


A woman does not enry a man for fighting cou- 
rage, nor a man a woman for beauty. CoLLieR 

The jealous man has an object of 
desire, something to get and something 
to retain; he does not look beyond the 
object that interferes with his enjoy- 
ment; a jealous husband may therefore 
be appeased by the declaration of his 
wife’s animosity against the object of 
his jealousy. ‘The envtous man sickens 
at the sight of enjoyment; he is easy 
only in the misery of others: all endea- 
vours, therefore, to satisfy an envious 
man are fruitless. Jealousy is a noble 
or an ignoble passion, according to the 
object; in the former case it is emula- 
tion sharpened by fear; in the latter 
case it is greediness stimulated by fear ; 
envy is always a base passion, having 
the worst passions in its train. 
*Tis doing wrong creates such doubts as these, 


Renders us jealuus, and destroys our peace. 
WALLER, 


The envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
which should give him pleasure. AppISoN. 


Jealous is applicable to bodies of men 
as well as individuals; enwious to the 
individuals only. Nations are jealous 
of any interference on the part of any 
other power in their commerce, govern- 
ment, or territory; individuals are en- 
vious of the rank, wealth, and honors of 
each other. 


While the people are so jealous of the clergy’s 
ambition, I do not see any other method left thein te 
reform the world, than by using all honest arts tc 
make themselves acceptable to the laity. Hooxer. 


SUSPICION, from sus or sub under, 
and specio to look, i.e. to look from 
under one’s eyelids out of fear of being 
seen to look, denotes an apprehension 
of injury, and, like yealousy, implies a 
fear of anothers intentions; but sus 
picion has more of distrust in it than 
iealousy : the jealous man doubts neither 
the integrity nor sincerity of his opponent; 
the suspiczous man is altogether fearful 
of the intentions of another: the jealous 
man is jealous only of him who he 
thinks wishes for the same thing as he 
does, and may rob him of it: the sus 
picious man is suspicious or fearful that 
he may suffer something from another. 
Jealousy properly exists between equals 
or those who have a common object of 
desire ; but suspzcion is directed towards 
any one who. has the power as well as 
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literally out of order, marks the pre- 
sence of a positively bad quality. What 
is ivregular may be so from the nature 
of the thing; what is dsorderly is ren- 
dered so by some external circumstance. 
Things are planted trregularly for 
want of design: the best troops are apt 
to be disorderly in a long march. Jr- 
regular and disorderly are taken in a 
moral as well asa natural sense: IN- 
ORDINATE, which signifies also put 
out of order, is employed only in the 
moral sense. What is irregular is con- 
trary to the rule that is established, or 
ought to be; what is d¢sorderly is con- 
trary to the order that has existed; 
what is 22ordinate is contrary to the 
order that is prescribed; what is IN- 
TEMPERATE is contrary to the tem- 
per or spirit that ought to be encouraged. 
Our habits will be erregudar which are 
not conformable to the laws of social 
society ; our practices will be desorderly 
when we follow the blind impulse of 
passion; our desires will be 7nordenate 
when they are not under the control of 
reason guided by religion; our indul- 
gences will be zntemperate when we 
consult nothing but our appetites. 
Young people are apt to contract irre- 
gular habits if not placed under the 
care of discreet and sober people, and 
made to conform to the regulations of 
domestic lite: children are naturally 
prone to become disorderly, if not per- 
petually under the eye of a master: it 
is the lot of human beings in all ages 
and stations to have inordinate desires, 
which require a constant check so as to 
prevent intemperate conduct of any 
kind. 

In youth there is a certain irregularity and agita- 


tiun by no means unbecoming. 
Mepooru’s LETTERS OF PLINY. 


The minds of bad men are disorderly. Briar, 


Inordinate passious are the great disturbers of 
life, Bair. 


Persuade but the covetous man not to deify his 
muvey, the intemperate man to abaudon his revels, 
and } dare undertake all their viant-like objeetions 
shall vanish. SoutH. 


IRRELIGIOUS, PROFANE, IMPIOUS. 


As epithets to designate the character 
of the person, they seem to rise in de- 
gree: IRRELIGIOUS is _ negative; 
PROFANE and IMPIOUS are po- 
sitive; the latter being much stronger 
than the former. All men who are not 
positively actuated by principles of re- 
ligion are trreligious ; profanity and 


IRRELIGIOUS. 


tmptety are, however, of a still more 
heinous nature ; they consist not in the 
mere absence of regard for religion but 
in a positive contempt of it and open 
outrage against its laws; the profane 
man treats what is sacred as if it were 
profane ; what a believer holds in reve- 
rence, and utters with awe. is pro- 
nounced with an air of indifference or 
levity, and asa matter of common dis- 
course by a profane man; he knows no 
difference between sacred and profane, 
but as the former may he converted 
into a source of scandal towards others ; 
the zmptous man is directly opposed to 
the pious man; the former is filled 
with defiance and rebellion against his 
Maker, as the latter is with love and 
fear, 

An officer of the army in Roman catholic coun- 
tries would be afraid to pass for an trreligious man 


if he should be seen to go to bed without offering 
up his devotions, ADDISON, 


Fly, ye profane; if not, draw near with awe. 
Youna. 


When applied to things, the term 
irreligious seems to be somewhat more 
positively opposed to religion: an trre- 
ligious book is not merely one in which 
there is no religion, but that also which 
is detrimental to religion, such as scep- 
tical or licentious writings: the epithet 
profane in this case is not always a term 
of reproach, but is employed to dis- 
tinguish what is temporal from that 
which is expressly spiritual in its na- 
ture; the history of nations is profane, 
as distinguished from the sacred his- 
tory contained in the Bible: the writ- 
ings of the heathens are altogether 
profane as distinguished from the moral 
writings of Christians, or the believers 
in Divine Revelation. On the other 
hand, when we speak of a profune sen- 
timent, or a profane joke, profane lips, 
and the like, the sense is personal and 
reproachful ; tmpious is never applied 
but to what is personal, and in the very 
Worst sense; an tmpious thought, an 
ampious wish, or an ?mpious vow are 
the fruits of an empious mind. 

In his reasonings for the most part ne is flimsy 
and false, in his political writiugs factious, in what 
he calls his philosophical ones, trreligious nud 
sceptical in the highest degree. Bia. 

Nothing is profane that serveth to holy things. 
KaLsonu. 


Love's great divinity rashly maintains 
Weak tmptous war with an immortal God. 
CUMBERLAND 


JEALOUSY. 


J. 


TO JANGLE, JAR, WRANGLE. 


A verbal contention is expressed by 
all these terms, but with various modi- 
fications: JANGLE seems toe be an 
onomatopoeia, for it conveys by its own 
discordant sound an idea of the discord- 
ance which accompanies this kind of 
war of waids; JAR and war are, in all 
probability, but variations of each other, 
as also jangle and WRANGLE. There 
is in jungliny more of cross questions 
and perverse replies than direct differ- 
ences of opinion; those jangle who are 
out.of humour with each other; there 
is more of discordant feeling and opposi- 
tion of opinion in jarring: those who 
have no good-will to each other will be 
sure toyar when they come in collision ; 
and those who indulge themselves in 
‘arring will soon convert affection into 
ill-will. Married people may destrey 
the good humour of the company by 
jangling, but they destroy their do- 
mestic peace and felicity by yarring. 
To wrangle is technically what to 
jangle is morally : those who dispute by 
a verbal opposition only are said to 
wrangle ; and the disputers who engage 
in this scholastic exercise are termed 
wranglers; most disputations amount 
to little more than wrangling. 

Where the judicatories of the church were near an 


equality of the men on both sides, there were per. 
petaal janglings on both sides, BURNET 


There is no jar or contest between the different 
gifts of the Spirit. Sour. 


Peace, factious monster! burn to vex the state, 
With wrangling talents form’d for foul debate. f 
OPE, 


JEALOUSY, ENVY, SUSPICION. 


JEALOUSY, in French jalousie, 
Latin zelotypia, Greek 2nd\orumia, com- 
pounded of @nAo¢g and ruzrw to strike or 
fill, signifies properly filled with a 
burning desiree ENVY, in French 
envie, Latin anvidia, from invideo, com- 
‘pounded of t7 privative, and video to 
see, signifies not: looking at, or looking 
at in a contrary direction. 

Weare jealous of what is our own; 
we are envious of what is another's. 
Jealousy fears to lose what it has; 
envy is pained at seeing another have 
that which it wants for itself. Princes 
are jealous of their authority ; subjects 
are jealous of their rights : courtiers are 
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envious of those in favor; women are 
envious of superior beauty. 


Every man is more jealous of his natural than his 
moral qualities. HawkKEswoRTH 


A woman does not enry a man for fighting cou- 
rage, hor a man a woman for beauty. CoLLzzR 

The jealous man has an object of 
desire, something to get and something 
to retain; he does not look beyond the 
object that interferes with his enjoy- 
ment; a zealous husband may therefore 
be appeased by the declaration of his 
wife's animosity against the object of 
his jealousy. The envtous man sickens 
at the sight of enjoyment; he is easy 
only in the misery of others: all endea- 
vours, therefore, to satisfy an envious 
man are fruitless. Jealousy is a noble 
or an ignoble passion, according to the 
object; in the former case it is emula- 
tion sharpened by fear; in the latter 
case it is greediness stimulated by fear ; 
envy is always a base passion, having 
the worst passions in its train. 
*Tis doing wrong creates such doubts as these, 


Renders us jealvus, and destroys our peace. 
WaLtER, 


The envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
which should give him pleasure. ADDISON. 


Jealous is applicable to bodies of men 
as well as individuals; envious to the 
individuals only. Nations are jealous 
of any interference on the part of any 
other power in their commerce, govern- 
ment, or territory; mdividuals are en- 
vious of the rank, wealth, and honors of 
each other. 


While the people are so jealous of the clergy’s 
ambition, I do not see uny other method left them te 
reform the world, than by using all honest arts tc 
make themselves acceptable to the laity. Hooxer. 


SUSPICION, from sus or sub under, 
and specio to look, i.e. to look from 
under one's eyelids out of fear of being 
seen to look, denotes an apprehension 
of injury, and, like yealousy, implies a 
fear of another's intentions; but sus 
picion has more of distrust in it than 
‘ealousy : the jealous man doubts neither 
the integrity nor sincerity of his opponent; 
the suspictous man is altogether fearful 
of the intentions of another: the jealous 
man is jealous only of him who he 
thinks wishes for the same thing as he 
does, and may rob him of it: the sus 
picious man is suspicious or fearful that 
he may suffer something from another. 
Jeaivusy properly exists between equals 
or those who have a common object of 
desire ; but sespicion is directed towards 
any one who. has the power as well as 
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the will to hurt; rival lovers are yealous 
of each other, but one person is sws- 
pictous of another's honesty, or parties 
entering into a treaty may be susprctous 
of each other's good faith. Jealousy 
cannot subsist between a king and his 
people in any other than in the anoma- 
lous and unhappy case of power being 
the object sought for on both sides; a 
king may then be jealous of his preroga- 
tive when he fears that it will be in- 
fringed by his people; and the people 
will be jealous of their rights when they 
fear that they will be invaded by the 
crown. According to this distinction, 
jealousy is erroneously substituted in 
the place of suspicion. 

The obstinacy in Essex, in refusing to treat with 
the king, proceeded only from his jealousy (sus- 
picion), that when the king had got him into his 
hands he would take revenge upon him. CLARENDoN. 

Jealousy is alone concerned in not 
losing what one wishes for; suspicion 
is afraid of suffering some positive evil. 
Though wisdom wake, suspirion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge: while goudness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems. MiLron. 


TO JEST, JOKE, MAKE GAME, SPORT. 


JEST is in all probability abridged 
from gesticulate, because the ancient 
mimics used much gesticulaiion in 
breaking their yests on the company. 
JOKE, in Litm yocrus, comes in all 
probability from the Hebrew ¢sechek to 
laugh. To MAKE GAME signifies 
here to make the subject of game or 
play (vw. Play), To SPORT signifies 
here to sport with, or convert into a 
subject of amusement. 

One jests in order to make others 
laugh; one jokes in order to please 
one’s self. The gest is directed at the 
object; the joke is practised with the 
person or on the person. One attempts 
to make a thing laughable or ridiculous 
by jesting about it, or treating it in a 
jesting manner ; one attempts to excite 
good humour in others, or indulge it in 
one’s self by yoktng with them. Jests 
are therefore seldom harmless: jukes 
are frequently allowable. The most 
serious subject may be degraded by 
being turned into a jest; but melan- 
choly or dejection of the mind may be 
conveniently dispelled by a jeke. Court 
fools and buffoons used formerly to 
break their yests upon every subject by 
which they thought to entertain their 
employers: those who know how to 
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joke with good-nature and discreticn 
may contribute to the mirth of the com- 
pany: to make gume of is applicable 
only to persons: to make a sport of or 
sport with, is applied to objects in 
general, whether persons or things; 
both are employed, like jest, in the bad 
sense of treating a thing more lightly 
than it deserves, 


But those who aim at ridicule, 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 


Which fairly hiuts they are in jest. Swit. 
How fond are men of rule and place, 

Who court it from the mean and base, 

They love the cellar’s vulgar joke, 

And lose their hours in ale and smoke. Gay. 


When Samson's eyes were out, of a public magis- 
trate he was made a public spurt, Sours. 


JOURNEY, TRAVEL, VOYAGE. 


JOURNEY, from the French jour- 
née a day’s work, and Latin diurnus 
daily, signifies the course that is taken 
in the space of a day, or in general any 
comparatively short passage from one 
place to another. TRAVEL, from the 
French travailler to labor, signifies such 
a course or passage as requires labor, 
and causes fatigue ; in general any long 
course. VOYAGE is most probably 
changed from the Latin via a way, and 
originally signified any course or pas- 
sage to a distance, but is now confined 
tu passages by sea. 

We take journeys in different coun- 
ties in England; we make a voyage to 
the Indies, and ¢ravel over the conti- 
nent. Journeys are taken for domestic 
business; travels are made for amuse- 
ment or information : voyages are made 
by captains or merchants for purposes 
of commerce. We estimate journeys 
by the day, as one or twodays' journey: 
we estimate travels and voyages by the 
months and years that are employed. 
The Israelites are said to have jour- 
neyed in the wilderness forty years,. 
because they went but short distances 
ata time. Itis a part of polite educa- 
tion for young men of fortune to travel 
into those countries of Europe which 
comprehend the grand tour, as it is 
termed. <A voyage round the world, 
which was at first a formidable under- 
taking, is now become familiar to the 
mind by its frequency. 

To Paradise, the happy seat of man, 
His journey’s end, and our beginning woe. Minror 


Cease mourners ; cease complaint, and weep no more 

Your lost friends are not dead, but gone before, : 

Advane'd a stage or two upon that road 

Which you must travel in the steps they trode. . 
CumBEnLane 


JUDGE. 


Calm and serene, he sees approuching death, 

As the safe port, th’ peacefll silent shore, 

Where he may rest, life’s- tedious voyage v’er. 
JENYNS. 


JOY, GLADNESS, MIRTH. 


Tue happy condition of the soul is 
designated by all these terms; but 
JOY, from the Latin jocundus pleasant, 
and GLADNESS (wv. Glad) lie more 
internally; MIRTH (wv. Festivity) is 
the more immediate result of external 
circumstances. What creates joy and 
gladness is of a permanent nature; that 
whick creates mirth is temporary: joy 
is the most vivid sensation in the soul ; 
gladness is the same in quality, but in- 
ferior in degree : joy is awakened in the 
mind by the most important events in 
life; gladness springs up in the mind 
on ordinary occasions: the return of the 
prodigal son awakened joy in the heart 
of his father; a man feels gladness at 
being relieved from some distress, or 
trouble: public events of a gratifying 
nature produce universal joy; relief 
from either sickness or want brings g/ad- 
ness to an oppressed heart; he who is 
absorbed in his private distresses is ill 
prepared to partake of the mzrth with 
which he is surrounded at the festive 
board. Joy is depicted on the counte- 
nance, or expresses itself by various 
demonstrations: gladness is a more 
tranquil feeling, which is enjoyed in 
secret, and seeks no outward expression: 
mirth displays itself in laughter, singing, 
and noise. 


His thoughts triumphant, heav’n alone employs, 
And hope anticipates his future joys. JENYNS, 


None of the poets have observed so well as Milton 
those secret overfluwings of gladness, which diffuse 
themselves through the mind of the beholder upon 
surveying the gay scenes of nature. ADDISON. 


Th’ unwieldy elephant, 


To make them mirth, usd all his might. Mu.ron. 


JUDGE, UMPIRE, ARBITER, ARBI- 
TRATOR. 


JUDGE, in Latin judico and judex 
from jus right, signifies one pronounc- 
ing’ the law, or determining right. 
UMPIRE is most probably a corrup- 
tion from empire, signifying one who 
has authority. ARBITER and AR- 
BITRATOR, from arbiiror to think, 
signify one who decides. 

Judge is the generic term, the others 
are only species of the judge. The 
judge determines in all matters dis- 
puted or undisputed; he pronounces 
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what is law now as well as what will be 
law for the future; the wmptre and 
arbiter are only judges in particular 
cases that admit of dispute: there may 
be judges in literature, in arts, and civi' 
matters; wmptres and arbiters are only 
judges in private matters. The judge 
pronounces, in matters of dispute, ac- 
cording to a written law or a prescribed 
rule; the wmpi7e decides in all matters 
of contest ; and the arbiter or arbitrator 
in all matters of litigation, according to 
his own judgment. The judge acts 
under the appointment of government ; 
the umpire and arbitrator are ap- 
pointed by individuals: the former is 
chosen for his skill; he adjudges the 
palm to the victor according to the 
merits of the case: the latter is chosen 
for his impartiality; he consults the 
interests of both by equalizing their 
claims. The office of judge is one of 
the most honorable; an wmptre is of 
use in deciding contested merits, as the 
umptre at the games of the Greeks ; in 
poetry and the grave style, the term 
may be applied to higher objects. 
Palemon shall be judge how ill yon rhyme. 
Dryven. 


To pray’r repentance, and obedience due, 
Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut, 
And I will place within them as a guide, 


My umpire conscience. Mitton, 


I am not ont of the reach of people who oblige me 
to act as their judge or their arbitratur. 
MeE.Lmorg’s Letters oF Priny. 
The office of an arbiter, although not 
so elevated as a gud ge in its literal sense, 
has often the important duty of a Chris- 
tian peace-maker ; and as the determina- 
tions of an arbiter are controlled by no 
external circumstances, the term is ap- 
plied to monarchs, and even to the Cre- 
ator as the sovereign Arbiter of the 
world. 
You once have known me, 


*T wixt warring monarchs and contending states, 
The ylorious arbiter. Lewis 


DISCRETION, PRU- 


DENCE. 


JUDGMENT, 


THeEsx terms are all employed to ex- 
press the various modes of practical 
wisdom, which serve to regulate the 
conduct of men in ordinary life. JUDG. 
MENT is that faculty which enables a 
person to distinguish right and wrong 
in general: DISCRETION and PRU- 
DENCE serve the same purpose in 
particular cases. Judgment is conciu 
sive ; it decides by positive inference ; it 
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enables a person to discover the truth: 
discretion is intuitive (v. Discernment) ; 
it discerns or perceives what is in all 
“ probability right. Judgment acts by a 
fixed rule; it admits of no question or 
variation: discretion acts according to 
Circumstances, and is its own rule. 
Judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good : discretion sometimes only 
guards against error or direct mis- 
takes; it chooses what is nearest. to 
the truth. Judgment requires know- 
ledge and actual experience ; discretion 
requires reflection and consideration : 
a general exercises his judgment in the 
disposition of his army, and in the mode 
of attack; whilst he is following the 
rules of military art he exercises his 
discretion in the choice of officers for 
different posts, in the treatment of his 
men, in his negotiations with the enemy, 
and various other measures which de- 
pend upon contingencies. 

Ifa man have that penetration of judgement as he 


ean discern what things are to be laid open, and 
what to be secreted, to him a habit of dissimulation 


is a hindrance aud a poorness. Bacon. 
Let your own 
Discretion be your tutor. Suit the aciion 
SHAKSPEARE,. 


To the words, 


Discretion looks to the present ; pru- 
dence, which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future: 
discretion takes a wide survey of the 
case that offers: it looks to the moral 
fitness of things, as well as the conse- 
quences which may follow from them; 
it determines according to the real pro- 
priety of anything, as well as the ulti- 
mate advantages which it may produce: 
prudence looks only to the good or evil 
which may result from things; it is, 
therefore, but a mode or accompaniment 
of discretion: we must have prudence 
when we have discretion, but we may 
have prudence where there is no occa- 
sion for discretion. Those who have 
the conduct or direction of others re- 
quire discretion; those who have the 
management of their own concerns re- 
quire prudence. For want of discretion 
the master of a school, or the general of 
an army, may lose his authority: for 
want of prudence the merchant may 
involve himself in. ruin; or the man of 
fortune may be brought to beggary. 

As to forms of human institution, they were added 


by the bishops and governors of the church accord- 
ing to their wisdom and discretion. BineuaM. 


The ignorance in which we are left concerning 
good and evil, is not such as to supersede prudence 
in conduct, Buaig. 


JUSTICE. 


As epithets, judicious is applied to 
things oftener than to persons ; discreet 
is applied to persons rather than to 
things; prudent is applied to both: a 
remark, or a military movement is jud- 
cious; it displays the yudgment of the 
individua) from whom they emanate; a 
matron ts discreet who, by dint of years, 
experience, and long reflection, is en- 
abled tu determine on what is befitting 
the case ; a person is prudent who does 
not inconsiderately expose himself to 
danger; a measure is prudent that 
guards against the chances of evil. 
Counsels will be enjudictous which are 
given by those who are ignorant of the 
subject: it is dangerous to intrust a se- 
eret to one who Is ¢7discreet :. the impe- 
tuosity of youth naturally impels them 
to be wnprudent; an imprudent mar- 
riage is seldom followed by prudent 
conduct in the parties that have in- 
volved themselves in it. 


So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 


That your least praise is to be regular, DrYDEN 


To elder years to be discreet and grave 


Then to old age maturity she gave. DENHAM 


The monarch rose preventing all reply, 
Prudent, lest from his resolution rais d 


Others among the chiefs might offer. MILTON, 


JUSTICE, EQUITY. 


JUSTICE, from jus right, is founded 
on the laws of suciety: EQUITY, from 
cquitas fairness, rightness, and equa- 
lity, is founded on the laws of nature. 
Justice is a written or prescribed law, to 
which one is bound to conform and 
make it the rule of one’s ‘decisions: 
equity is a law in our hearts; it con- 
forms to ro rule but to circumstances, 
and decides by the consciousness of 
right and wrong. The proper object of 
justice is to secure property ; the proper 
object of equity is to secure the rights of 
humanity. Justice is exclusive, it as- 
signs tu every one his own: it preserves 
the subsisting inequality between men: 
equity is communicative; it seeks to 
equatize the condition of men by a fair 
distribution. Justice forbids us doing 
wrong to any one; and requires us to 
repair the wrongs we have done to 
others: equity forbids us doing to others 
what we would not have them do to us; 
it requires us to do to others what in 
similar circumstances we would expect 
from them. | 


They who supplicate fur mercy from others, . 
never hope for justice through themselves. Bur 


KEEP. 


Ev'ry rule of equity-cemande 
That vice and virtue from the Almighty'’s hands 
Should due rewards and punishments receive. 
JENYNS, 


JUSTNESS, CORRECTNESS. 


JUSTNESS, from jus law (v. Jus- 
tice), is the conformity to established 
principle: CORRECTNESS, from 
rectus right or straight (v». Correct), is 
the conformity toa certain mark or line: 
the former is used in the moral or im- 
proper sense only; the latter is used in 
the proper or improper sense. We es- 
timate the value of remarks by their 
justness, that is, their accordance to 
certain admitted principles. Correct- 
ness of outline is of the first importance 
in drawing; correctness of dates en- 
hances the value of a history. It has 
been justly observed by the moralists of 
antiquity, that money is the root of all 
evil; partisans seldom state correctly 
What they see and hear. 


Few men, possessed of the most perfect sight, can 
describe visual objects with more spirit and justness 
than Mr. Blacklock the poet born blind. Burke. 


I du not mean the popular eloquence which cannot 
be tolerated at the bar, but that correctness of style 
and elegance of method which at once pleases and 
persuades the hearer. Siz W. Jones. 


TO KEEP, PRESERVE, SAVE. 


Tur idea of having in one’s pos- 
session is common to all these terms; 
which is, however, the simple meaning 
of KEEP (w. To hold, keep): to 
PRESERVE, from pre and servo to 
keep, that is, to keep from mischief, 
signifies to keep with care, and free 
from all injurv; to SAVE, from safe, 
is to keep laid up ina safe place, and 
free from destruction. 
atall times, and under all circumstances; 
they are preserved in circumstances of 
* peculiar difficulty and danger ; they are 
saved in the moment in which they are 
threatened with destruction: things are 
kept at pleasure ; they are preserved by 
an exertion of power; they are saved by 
the use of extraordinary means: the 
shepherd Reeps his flock by simply 
watching over them ; children are some- 
times wonderfully preserved in the 
midst of the greatest dangers; things 
are frequently saved in the midst of fire, 
by the exertions of those present. 


_ We are resolved to keep an established church, an 
vatablished monarchy, an established aristocracy. 


Things are kept. 
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and an established democracy, each in the degree 
m which it exists and no greater. Borke. 


A war to preserve national independence, pro. 
perty, and liberty, from certain, universal havock, ie 
a War just and necessary. Burke 


Sav'd from the general fate but two remain, 
And ah! those hapless two were sav’d in oie 
OPE. 


TO KEEP, OBSERVE, FULFIL. 


Fuese terms are synonymous in the 
moral sense of abiding by, and carrying 
into execution what is prescribed or set 
before one for his rule of conduct: to 
KEEP (v. To hold, keep) is simply to 
have by one in such manner that 
it shall not depart; to OBSERVE, 
in Latin observo, compounded of ob 
and servo, signifying to keep in one’s 
view, to fix one’s attention, is to keep 
with a steady attention; to FOLFIL 
(v. To accomplish) is to keep to the end 
or to the full intent. A day is either 
kept or observed : yet the former is not 
only a more familiar term, but it like- 
wise implies a much less solemn act 
than the latter; one must add, there- 
fore, the mode in which it is kept, by 
saying that it is Rept holy, Rkepé sacred, 
or kept as a day of pleasure; the term 
observe, however, implies always that it 
is kept religiously: we may keep, but 
we do not observe a birth-day ; we keep 
or observe the sabbath. 

Wednesdays and Fridays were the days kept in 


the Greek church for more solemn fasts. 
WHEATLEY. 


The Apostles and primitive Christians continued 
to observe the same hours of prayer with the Jews. 
WHEATLEY. 
To keep marks simply a perseverance 
or continuance in a thing; a man seeps 
his word if he do not depart from it: to 
observe marks fidelity and consideration : 
we observe a rule when we are careful 
to be guided by it: to futfil marks the 
perfeetion and consummation of that 
which one has kept: we fulfil a promise 
by acting in strict conformity to it. 


It is a great sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 


He was so strict in the observation of his word 
and promise as a commander, that he could not be 
persuaded to stay in the West, when he found it not 
in his power to perform the agreement he had made 
with Dorchester. CLARENDON. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


You might have seen this poor child arrived at an 
age to fulfil all your hopes, and then you might have 
lost him. Gray, 


KEEPING, CUSTODY. 


KEEPING (z. To keep, hold) is, as 
before, the general term. CUSTODY | 
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in Latin custodta and custos, in all pro- 
bability from cura care, because care 
is particularly required in keeping: the 
first of these terms is, as before, the 
most general in its signification; the 
latter is more frequent in its use. The 
keeping amounts to little more than 
having purposely in one’s possession ; 
but custody is a particular Kind of keep- 
ing, for the purpose of preventing an 
escape: inanimate objects may be -in 
one’s keeping ; but a prisoner, or that 
which is in danger of getting away, is 
placed in custody: a person has in his 
keeping that which he values as the 
property of an absent friend ; the officers 
of justice get into their custody those 
who have offended against the laws, or 
such property as has been stolen. 

Life and all its enjoyments would be scarce worth 


the keeping, if we were undera perpetual dread of 
losing them. SPECTATOR, 


Prior was suffered to live in his own house under 
the custody of a messenger, until he was examined 
before a committee of the Privy Council. Jounsen. 


TO KILL, MURDER, ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY, OR SLAUGHTER. 


KILL, in Saxon cyelan, Dutch kelan, 
is probably connected with the Low 
German killen to torment, the Icelandish 
quella to stifle, and our quell. MUR- 
DER, in German mord, &c. is con- 
nected with the Latin mors death. 
ASSASSINATE signifies to A7d7 after 
the manner of an assassin ; which word 
probably comes from the Levant, where 
a prince of the Arsacides or assassins, 
who was called the old man of the moun- 
tains, lived in a castle between Antioch 
and Damascus, and brought up young 
men to lie in wait for passengers. 
SLAY or SLAUGHTER, in German 
schlagen, &c. comes probably from 
liegen to lie, signifying to lay low. 

To kill is the general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away 
uife; to murder is to kill with open vio- 
lence and injustice ; to assassinate is to 
murder by surprise, or by means of 
lying in wait ; to slay is to Rell in battle: 
io kill is applicable to men, animals, 
and also vegetables; to murder and 
assassinate to men only; to slay mostly 
to men, but sométimes to animals; to 
slaughter only to animals in the proper 
sense, but it may be applied to men in 
the improper sense, when they are 
hilied like brutes, either as to the 
numbers or to the manner of killing 
them. | | 
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The fierce young hero who had overeome the 
Cuniatii, being upbyaided by his sister for ne 
stam her lover, in the height of his resentment ki 
her. ADDISON, 


Murders aud executions are always trausacted 
behind the scenes in the French theatre. Apnpison. 


The women interposed with so many prayers and 
entreaties, that they prevented the mutual slaughter 
which threatened the Komans and the Sabines. 

ADDISON, 


On this vain hope, adulterers, thieves rely 


And to this altar vile assassins fly. JENYNS, 


KIND, SPECIES, SORT. 


KIND, like the German 7nd a child 
comes from the Gothic keinan, Saxon 
cennan to beget, which answers to the 
Latin gigno, whence genus, and the 
Greek yevoc a kind. SPECIES, in 
Latin species, from specio to behold, 
signifies literally the form or appearance, 
and in an extended sense that which 
comes under a particular form. SORT, 
in Latin sors a lot, signifies that which 
constitutes a particular lot or parcel. 

Kind and species are both employed 
in their proper sense; sort has been 
diverted from its original meaning by 
colloquial use: kind is properly em- 
ployed for animate objects, particularly 
for mankind, and improperly for moral 
objects ; spectes is a term used by phi- 
losophers, classing things according to 
their external or internal properties. 
Kind, as a term in vulgar use, has a 
less definite meaning than species, which 
serves to form the groundwork of sci- 
ence: we discriminate things in a loose 
or general manner by saying that they 
are of the animal or vegetable find ; of 
the canine or feline kind; but we dis- 
criminate them precisely if we say that 
they are a spectes of the arbutus, of the 
pomegranate, of the dog, the horse, and 
the like. By the same rule we may 
speak of a species of madness, a species 
of fever, and the like; because diseases 
have been brought under a systematic 
arrangement: but on the other hand, 
we should speak of a kind of language, 
a kind of feeling, a kind of influence; 
and in similar cases where a general re- 
semblance is to be expressed. 

An ungrateful person is a kind of thoroughfare 


or common sewer for the good things of the world to 
pass into. . SournH. 


If the French should succeed in what they pro-. 
pose, and establish a democracy in a country circom- 
stanced like France, they will establish a very bad 
government, a very bad species of tyranny. Burxr. 

Sort may be used for either kind or 
species ; it does not necessarily imply 
any affinity, or common property in the 
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objects. but simple assemblage, pro- 
. duced as it were by sors, chance: hence 
we speak of such sort of folks or people; 
such sort of practices; different sorés 
of grain; the various surts of mer- 
chandises: and in similar cases where 
things are sorted or brought together, 
rather at the option of the person, than 
according to the nature of the thing. 
The French made and recorded a sort of insti- 


tute, and digest of anarchy, called the rights of man, 
Burke 


KINDRED, RELATIONSHIP, AFFI- 
NITY, CONSANGUINITY. 


THE idea of a state in which persons 
are placed with regard to each other is 
common to all these terms, which differ 
principally in the nature of this state. 
KINDRED signifies that of being of 
the same kin or kind (v. Kind). RELA- 
TIONSHIP signifies that of holding a 
nearer relation than others (v. To con- 
nect), AFFINITY (v. Affinity) signi- 
fies that of being affined or coming close 
to each other’s boundaries. CONSAN- 
GUINITY, from sanguis the blood, 
signifies that of having the same blood. 

The kin Zred is the most general state 
here expressed: it may embrace all 
mankind, or refer to partieular families 
or communities; it depends upon pos- 
sessing the cemmonu property of huma- 
nity: the philanthropist claims kindred 
with all who are unfortunate, when it 
is in his power to relieve them. e- 
lationship is a state less general than 
kindred, but more extended than either 
afinity or consanguinity; it applies to 
particular families only, but it applies 
to all of the same family, whether re- 
motely or distantly related. Affinity 
denotes a close relationship, whether 
of an artificial or a natural kind: there 
is an effinaty between the husband and 
the wife in consequence of the marriage 
tie; and there is an affinity between 
those who descend from the same pa- 
renis or relations in a direct line. Con- 


sanguinity.is, strictly speaking, this - 


latter species of descent ; and the term 
.s mostly employed in all questions of 
law respecting descent and inheritance. 


Though separated from my kindred ly little more 
than half a e-ntury of miles, I know as little of their 


copcerns as if oceans und contine.tts were between 
ug: CowPrERr. 


The wtedom of our Creator hath Jinked us by the 
ties of natural affection; first, to our families and 


children ; next, to our brothers, relations, and friends 
a, Biac¥sTone 
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Consanguintty or relation by blood, and affinity ot 
refation by marriage, are canonical disabilities (ic 
cuntruct a marriage). BLACKSTONE 


TO KNOW, BE ACQUAINTED W iTH. 


To KNOW is a general term; tc 
BE ACQUAINTED WITH is par- 
ticular (vw. Acquaintance). We may 
know things or persons in various.ways. 
we may know them by name only ; ‘or 
we may Anow their internal properties 
or characters; or we may simply snow 
their figure; we may know them by 
report; or we may know them by a di- 
rect intercourse ;: one is acquainted with 
either a person or a thing, only in a 
direct manner, and by an immediate 
intercourse in one’s own person. We 
know a man to be good or bad, virtuous 
or vicious, by being a witness to his 
actions; we become acquainted with 
him by frequently being in his company. 
Is there no temp’rate region can be known, 

Betwixt their frigid and our turrid zone? 


Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
But to be restless in a worse extreme ? Denuam. 


But how shall [ express my anguish for my little 
buy. who became acquainted with sorrow as soon 
as he was eapable of reflection. 

Metmors’s Letters or Cicero, 


KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 


KNOWLEDGE signifies the thing 
known. SCIENCE, in Latin scientia, 
from sczo to know, has the same original 
meaning. LEARNING, from learn, 
signifies the thing learned. ERUDI- 
TION, in Latin erudztio, comes from 
erudio to bring out ofa state of rudeness 
or ignorance, that is, the bringing into 
a state of perfection. 

Knowledge is a general term which 
simply implies the thing known : science, 
learning, and erudition are modes of 
knowledge qualified by some collateral 
idea: sctence is a systematic species of 
knowledge which consists of rule and 
order; iearning is that species of know- 
dedge which one derives from schools, 
or through the medium of personal in- 
struction ; erudition is scholastic know- 
ledge obtained by profound research : 
knowledge admits of every possible de- 
gree, and is expressly opposed to igno- 
rance; science, learning, and erudition 
are positively high degrees of knowledye. 

The attainment of knowledge is, of 
itself, a p'easure, independent of the 
many extrinsic advantages which it 
brings to every individual, aecording to 
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the station of life in which he is plaecd; 
the pursuits of science have a peculiar 
interest for men of a peculiar turn. 
Learning is less dependent on the 
genius, than on the will of the indivi- 
dual; men of moderate talents have 
overcome the deficiencies of nature, by 
labor and perseverance, and have ac- 
quired such stores of learntng as have 
raised them to a respectable station in 
the republic of letters. Profound eruzt- 
tion is obtained but by few ; a retentive 
memory, a patient industry, and deep 
penetration, are requisites for one who 
aspires to the title of an erudite man. 
Knowledge, in the unqualified and uni- 
versal sense, is not always a good; we 
may have a knowledge of evil as well as 
good: science is good as far as it is 
founded upon experience; deurning is 
more generally and practicaily useful to 
the moruls of men than science: erudi- 
tion is always good, as it is a profound 
knowledge of what is worth knowing. 


Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far, te make us wish for ignorance? DENHAM. 


Q@ sacred poesy, thou spirit of Roman arts, 
The soul of screxce, and the queen of souls. 
B. Jonson. 


As learning advanced,- new words were adopted 
into our language, but I think with litle improve- 
meat of the art of translation, JOHNSON. 


Two of the French clergy with whom I passed my 
eveuipgs were men of deep erudition. Burxe. 


L. 


T@ LABOR, TAKE PAINS OR TROU- 
BLE, USE ENDEAVOR. 


LABOR, in Latin labor, comes, in 


all probability, from /abo to falter or 
faint, beeause /abor causes faintness. 
To TAKE PAINS is to expose ones 
self to puins; and to TAKE the 
TROUBLE is to impose trouble on 
one’s self. ENDEAVOR (v. 7o en- 
deavor): 

The three first terms suppose the ne- 
cessity for a painful exertion: but to 
labor expresses more than to fake pains, 
and this more than to trouble; to use 
endeavor excludes every idea of pain or 
inconvenience: great difficulties must 
be conquered: great perfection or cor- 
rectness requires paivs. a concern to 
please will give trouble; but we use 
endeavors wherever any object is to be 
obtained, ot any duty to be performed. 


LABYRINTH. 


To labor is either a corporeai or a 
mental action; to fake pains is princi-. 
pally an effort of the mind or the atten- 
tion ; to fake trouble is an effort either 
of the body or mind: a faithful minister 
of the Gospel /abors to instil Christian 
principles into the minds of his audience, 
and to heal all the breaches which the 
angry passions make between them - 
when a child is properly sensible of the 
value of improvement, he will take the 
utmost pais to profit by the instruction 
of the master: he who is too indolent 
to take the trouble to make his wishes 
known to those who would comply with 
them, cannot expect others to trouble 
themselves with inquiring into his ne- 
cessities: a good name is of such value 
to every man that he ought to use his 
best endeavors to preserve it unble- 
mished, 


They (the Jews) were tain to fake pains to rid 
themselves of their happiness ; and it cust them /a- 
buur and violence to become miserable, Sourn. 


A good conscience hath always enough to reward 
itself, though the success fall not out according to 
the merit of the endeavour. Howe. 


LABYRINTH, MAZE. 


IntRicacy is common to both the 
objects expressed by these terms; but 
the term LABYRINTH has it to a 
much greater extent than MAZE: the 
labyrinth, from the Greek AaBupiwGoc, 
was a work of antiquity which surpassed 
the maze in the same proportion as the 
ancients surpassed the moderns in all 
other works of art; it was constructed on 
so prodigious a scale, and with so many 
windings, that when a person was once 
entered, he could not find his way out 
without the assistance of a clue or 
thread. Maze, probably from the Saxon 
mase a gulf, is a modern term for a 
similar structure on a smaller scale, 
which is frequently made by way of or- 
nament in large gardens. From the 
proper meaning of the two words we 
may easily see the ground of their me- 
taphorical application : political and po- 
lemical discussions are compared to a 
labyrinth; because the mind that is 
once entangled in them is unable to 
extricate itself by any efforts of its own: 
on the other hand, that perplexity and 
confusion into which the mind is thrown 
by unexpected or inexplicable events, is 
termed a maze; because, for the time, 
it is bereft of its power to pursue its 
ordinary funetions of recollection and 
combination. 
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From the slow mistress of the school, Experience, 
And her assiztant, pausing, pale Di-trust, 

Purchase a dear-bought clue to lead his youth 
Through serpentine obliquities of huiwan life, 

Aud the dark dubyrinth of human hearts. Youna. 


To measur’d notes whilst they advance, 
He in wild maze shall lead the dance. 
. CUMBERLAND. 


LAND, COUNTRY. 


‘LAND, in German land, &c., con- 
nected with dean and line, signifies an 
open, even space, and refers strictly to 
the earth, COUNTRY, in French 
contrée, from con and ferra, signifies 
lands adjoining so as to form one por- 
tion. The term land, therefore, in its 
proper sense, excludes the idea of habi- 
tation ; the term country excludes that 
of the earth, or the parts of which it is 
composed: hence we speak of the land, 
as rich or poor, according to what it 
yields: of a country, as rich or poor, 
according to what its inhabitants, pos- 
sess: so, in like manner, we say, the 
land is ploughed or prepared for re- 
ceiving the grain; ora man’s Jand, for 
the ground which he possesses or occu- 
pies: but the country is cultivated ; 
the country is under a good government ; 
ora man’s country is dear to him. 


Rous'd"by the prince of air, the whirlwinds sweep 

The surge, and plunge his father in the deep, 

Then full agains, the Cornish dards they roar, 

Aud two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shure. 
Pore. 


We love our country as the seat of religion, li- 
berty, and laws, Bian, 

In an extended application, however, 
these words may be put for one another: 
the word /and may sometimes be put 
for any portion of dand that is under a 
government, as the land of liberty ; and 
country may be put for any spot of 
earth or line of country, together with 
that which is upon it; asa rich country. 

You are still in the dani of the living, and have all 


the means that can be desired, whereby to prevent 
your falling into condemnation. BEvERIDer. 


The rich country from thence to Portici. covered 
with noble houses and gardens, appearing only a 
continuation of the city. BRYDONE. 


LANGUAGE, TONGUE, SPEECH, 
IDIOM, DIALECT. 


LANGUAGE, from the Latin lingua 
« TONGUE, signifies, like the word 
tongue, that which is spoken by the 
tongue. SPEECH is the act of speak- 
ing, or the word spoken. IDIOM, in 
Latin tdioma, Greek iWiwya, from doe 
‘vroprius, proper, or peculiar, signifies a 
peculiar mode of speaking. DIALECT, 
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m Latin dialectica, Greek dtadexrixn, 
from diadeyopat to speak in a distinct 
manner, signifies a distinct mode of 
speech. 

All these terms mark the manner of 
expressing our thaughts, but under dif 
ferent circumstances. Lunguage is the 
most general term in its meaning and 
application; it conveys the general idea 
without any modification, and is applied 
to other modes of expression, besides 
that of words, and to other objects be- 
sides persons ; the /anguaye of the eyes 
frequently supplies the place of that of 
the tongue; the deaf and dumb use 
the dunguage of signs ; birds and beasts 
are supposed to have their peculiar dan- 
guage: tongue, speech, and the other 
terms, are applicable only to human 
beings. Language is either written or 
spoken; but a tongue is conceived of 
mostly as something to be spoken: 
whence we speak of one’s mother tongue. 


Nor do they trust their tongue alone, 


But speak a language of their own. Swirr 


What if we could discourse with people of all the 
nations upon the earth in their own mother fungue ? 
Unless we know Jeeus Christ, also, we should be lost 
for ever. BEVERIDGE. 

Speech is an abstract term, implying 
either the power of uttering articulate 
sounds: as when we speak of the gift 
of speech, which is denied tou those who 
are dumb: or the words themselves 
which are spoken; as when we speak 
of the parts of speech: or the particular 
mode of expressing one’s self; as that a 
man is known by his speech. Idiom 
and dialect are not properly a language, 
but the properties of danguage: tdiom 
is the peculiar construction and turn of 
a language, which distinguishes it alto- 
gether from others; it is that which 
enters into the composition of the lan- 
guage, and cannot be separated from it. 

When speech is employed only as the vehicle of 


falsehood, every man must disunite himself from 
others. JOHNSON. 


The language of this great poet is sometimes 
obscured by old words, transpositions, aud foreizu 
tdioms. ADDI5uN, 

A dtalect:is that which is engrafted 
on a language by the inhabitants of 
particular parts of a country, and ad- 
mitted by its writers and learned men 
to form an incidental part of the /an- 
guage ; asthe dialects which originated 
with the Ionians, the Athenians, the 
Eolians, and were afterwards amalga- 
mated into the Greek tongue. Whence 
the word dialect may be extended 
in its application to denote any peculiar 
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mannet of speech adopted by any com- 
munity. _ 

Every art has its dialect, uncouth and ungrateful 


to all whom custom has not reconciled to its sound. 
JOHNSON, 


LARGE, WIDE, BROAD. — 
LARGE (ov. Great) is applied in a 


general way to express every dimension ; 
it implies not only abundance in solid 
matter, but also freedom in the space, 
or extent of a plane superficies. WIDE, 
in German weit, is most probably con- 
nected with the French vde and the 
Latin viduus empty, signifying properly 
an empty or open space unincumbered 
by any obstructions. BROAD, in Ger- 
man brett, probably comes from the 
noun bret, a board; because it is the 
peculiar property of a board, that is to 
say, it is the wedth of what is particu- 
larly long. Many things are /arge, but 
not wide; as a large town, a large circle, 
a large ball, a large nut: other things 
are both large and wide; as a large 
field, or a wide field: a large house, or 
a wide house: but the field is said to be 
large from the quantity of ground it 
contains ; it is said to be wzde both from 
its figure, and the extent of its space in 
the cross directions ; in iike manner, a 
house is large from its extent in all di- 
rections; it is said to be wide from the 
extent which it runs in front: some 
things are said to be wede which are 
not denominated /urge; that is, either 
such things as have less bulk and quan- 
tity than extent of plane surface; as 
ell-ede cloth, a wide opening, a wide 
entrance, and the like; or such as have 
an extent of space only one way; as a 
wide road, a wide path, a wide passage, 
and the like. What is broad is in 
sense, and mostly in application, wide, 
but not vice vers@: a ribbon is broad ; 
a ledge is broad; a ditch is broad; a 
plank is broad; the brim of a hat is 
broad; or the border of anything is 
broad: on the other hand, a mouth is 
wide, but not broad ; apertures in ge- 
neral are wide but not broad. Large is 
opposed to small; wide to close ; broad 
to narrow. In the moral application, 
we speak of /argeness in regard to libe- 
rality ; wide and broad only in the figu- 
rative sense of space or size: as a w% 


difference ; or a broad line of distinction. 


Shall grief contract the largeness of that heart, 
_ In which nor fear nor anger has a part? WALLER. 
Wide was the wound ; 
But suddenly with flesh fill’d up aud heal’d. 
4% a 2 ee MiLTor 


LAST. 


The uwder a man's comferts extend, the broads 
i8 the mark which he spreads to the arruws of mis 
fortune, a Biatir 


LARGELY, COPIOUSLY, FULLY. 


LARGELY (v. Greai) is here taken 
in the moral sense, and, if the derivation 
given of it be true, in the most proper 
sense. COPIOUSLY comes from the 
Latin copia plenty, signifying in a plen- 
tiful degree. FULLY signifiesin a/udt 
degree ; to the full extent, as far as it 
can reach. | 

Quantity is the idea expressed in 
common by all these terms; but /urgely 
has always a reference to the freedom 
of the will in the agent ; coptously qua- 
lifies actions that are done by inanimate 
objects; fully qualifies the actions of a 
rational agent, but it denotes a degree 
or extent which cannot be surpassed. 
A person deals largely in things, or he 
drinks large draughts; rivers are co 
ptously supplied in rainy seasons; a 
person is fully satisfied, or fully pre- 
pared. A bountiful Providence has 
distributed his gilts largely among his 
creatures : blood flows copiously from a 
deep wound when it is first made: when 
a man is not fully convinced of his own 
insufficiency, he is not prepared to listen 
to the counsel of others. 


There is one very faulty method of drawing up the 
laws, that is, when the case is largely set forth in 
the preamble, Bacon. 


The youths with wine the copious goblets crown’d, 
And pleas’d dispense the flowing bowls around. 
Pore, 


Every word (in the Bible) is so weighty that it 
ought to be carefully considered by all that desire 
Sully to understand the sense. BEVERIDGE. 


LAST, LATEST, FINAL, ULTIMATE. 


LAST and LATEST, both from Jaée, 
in German Jeéze, is connected with the 
Greek AoroBoc and dew to leave, signi- 
fying left or remaining. FINAL, vw. 
Final. ULTIMATE comes from wi- 
temus the last. 

Last and ultimate respect the order 
of succession: latest respects the order 
of time ; final respects the completion of 
an object. What is last or ulizmate is 
succeeded by nothing else: what is 
latest is succeeded at no great interval 
of time; what is final requires to be 
succeeded by nothing else. The last 
is opposed to the first; the wltmate is 


distinguished from that which imme- 
_ diately precedes it; the /atest is opposed 


to the earliest; the jimal is opposed to 
the introductory or beginning. A per- 


LAUDABLE. 


son s dast words are those by which one 
is guided ; his ultimate object is sume- 
times remote or concealed from the 
view; a conscientious man remains firm 
to his principles to his /atest breath; 
the final determination of difficult mat- 
ters requires caution. Jealous people 
strive not to be the /ast in anything; 
the datest intelligence which a man 
gets of his country is acceptable to one 
who is in distant quarters of the globe ; 
it requires resolution to take a final 
leave of those whom one holds near and 
dear. 

The supreme Author of our being has so- formed 


the soul of man that nothing but himself can be its 
last, adequate, and proper happiness. ApDISoN, 


' Our first parent transgressed the gracious law 
which was given him as the condition of life, and 
thereby involved himself and all his children to the 
datest generations, in guilt, misery, and ruin, 
: HKIDDULPH. 


Final causes lie more bare and open to our vub- 
servation, as there are often a greater variety that 
belong to the same effect. ADDISON, 


The ultimate end of man is the enjoyment of God, 
teyond which he cannot form a wish. Grover. 


LASTLY, AT LAST, AT LENGTH. 


LASTLY, like /ast (v. Last), respects 
the order of succession: AT LAST or 
AT LENGTH refer to what has pre- 
ceded. When a sermon is divided into 
many heads, the term lastly compre- 
hends the Zas¢ division. When an affair 
is settled after much difficulty, it is said 
to be ut last settled; andif it be settled 
after a protracted continuance, it is said 
to be settled at length. © 


Lastly, opportunities do sometimes offer in which 
a man may wickedly make his fortune without fear 
of temporal damage. In such cases what restraint 
do they lie under who have no regard beyond the 
grave? ADDISON. 


At last being satisfied they had nothing to fear they 
brought out all their corn every day. ADDISON, 


A neighbouring king had made war upon this fe- 
male republic several years with various success, aud 


ut dength overthrew them in a very great battle, 
ADDISON, 


LAUDABLE, PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 


LAUDABLE, from the Latin /audo 
to praise, is in sense literally PRAISE- 
WORTHY, that is worthy of praise, 
or to be praised (v. To praise). COM- 
MENDABLE signifies entitled to com- 
mendation. 

- Laudable is used in a general appli- 
cation; praiseworthy and commendable 
are applied to individuals: things are 
laudable in themselves ; they are pr'atse- 
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worthy or commendabvie in this or that 
person. That which is /audable ‘is en- 
titled to encouragement and genera: 
approbation ; an honest endeavour to be 
useful to one’s family or one’s self is at 
all times laudable, and will ensure the 
support of all good people. What is 
praiseworthy obtains the respect of all 
men: as all have temptations to do that 
which is wrong, the performance of one’s 
duty is in all cases pratseworthy; but 
particularly so in those cases where it 
Opposes one’s interests and interferes 
with one’s pleasures. What is commend- 
able is not equally important with the 
two former ;. it entitles a person only tu 
a temporary or partial expression of 
good will and approbation ; the perform- 
ance of those minor and particular duties 
which belong to children and subordi- 
nate persons is in the proper sense com- 
mendable. 


Nothing is more laudable than an inquiry after 
truth, ADDisuN, 


Ridicule is yenerally made use of to laugh men 
out of virtue and good sense, by attacking every thing 
praiseworthy iv human life, ApDISON. 


Edmund Waller was born to a very fair estate by 
the parsimony or frugality of a wise father and mo- 
ther, aud he thought it so cummendalle an advan- 
tage that he resolved to improve it with his utmost 
care. CLARENDON, 


TO LAUGH AT, RIDICULE. 


LAUGH, through the medium of the 
Saxon Alahan, old German lahan, Greek 
yéAaw, comes from the Hebrew dahak, 
with no variation in the meaning. RI- 
DICULE, from the Latin rideo, has the 
saine original meaning. 

Both these verbs are used here in the 
improper sense for laughter, blended 
with more or less of contempt: but the 
former displays itself by the natural ex- 
pression of /aughter: the latter shows 
itself by a verbal expression: the former 
is produced by a feeling of mirth, on 
observing the real or supposed weakness 
of another; the latter is produced by a 
strong sense of the absurd or irrational 
in another: the former is more imme- 
diately directed to the person who has 
excited the feeling; the latter is more 
commonly produced by things than by 
persons. We daug/rat a person to his 
face; but we ridicule Ins notions by 
writing or in the course of conversation 
we Jaugh at the individual ;. we ridicute 
that which is maintained by him. 


Men laugh at one anether-s cost, | Sw, 


LAUGHABLE. 


It is easy for a man who sits idle at home and has 
nobody to please but himself, to ridicule or censure 
the common practices of mankind. JENYNs. 
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LAUGHABLE, LUDICROUS, RIDICU- 
LOUS, COMICAL, OR COMIC, 
DROLL. 


LAUGHABLE signifies exciting or 
fit to excite laughter. LUDICROUS, 
in Latin ludicer or ludicrus from Judus 
a game, signifies belonging to a game 
or sport. RIDICULOUS exciting or 
fit to excite ridicule. . 

Either the direct action of faughter 
or a corresponding sentiment is included 
in the signification of all these terms: 
they differ principally in the cause which 
produces the feeling; the laughatle 
consists of objects in general whether 
personal or otherwise; the ludicrous 
and ridiculous have reference more or 
less to that which is personal. What is 
laughable may excite simple merriment 
independently of all personal reference, 
unless we admit what Mr. Hobbes, and 
after him Addison, have maintained of 
all daughter, that it springs from pride. 
But without entering into this nice 
question, I am inclined to distinguish 
between the laughable which arises 
from the reflection of what is to our own 
advantage or pleasure, and that which 
arises from reflecting on what is to the 
disadvantage of another. 
a monkey, or the humorous stories of 
wit, are /aughabdle from the nature of the 
things themselves, without any appa- 
rent allusion, however remote, to any 
individual but the one whose senses or 
mind is gratified. The /udicrous and 
ridiculous are, however, species of the 
laughable which arise altogether from 
reflecting on that which is to the disad- 
vantage of another; but the dud¢crous 
has in it less to the disadvantage of 
another than the rediculous. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for a person to be in a 
ludicrous situation without any kind of 
moral demerit, or the slightest depre- 
ciation of his moral charaeter; since 
that which renders his situation dudt- 
crous is altogether independent of him- 
self; or it becomes ludicrous only in the 
eyes of incompetent judges. ‘“ Let an 
ambassador,’ says Mr. Pope, ‘ speak 


the best sense in the world, and deport: 


himself in the most graceful manner 
pefore a prince, yet if the tail of his 
shirt happen, as I have known it happen 
to a very wise man, to hang out behind, 
more people will /augh at that than 


The tricks of _ 


LAWFUL. 


attend to the other.” This is the éuci- 
crous. The same can seldom be said ef 
the ridiculous ; for as this springs from 
positive moral causes, it reflects on the 
person to whom it attaches ‘in a less 
questionable shape, and produces posi- 
tive disgrace. Persons very rarely ap- 
pear ridiculous without being really so; 
and he who is really ridtculous justly 
excites contempt. : 


They'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The action of the theatre, thoueh modern states 
esteem it but dudicrous unless it be satirical and. 
biting, was carefully watched by the ancients that it 
might improve mankind in virtue, Bacon, 


Infelix paupertas has nothing in it more intole- 
rabie.tian this, that it renders men ridiculous, 
_ Soura. 


DROLL and COMICAL are in the 
proper sense applied to things which 
cause laughter, as when we speak of a 
droll story, or a comical incident, or a 
COMIC song. They may be applied 
to the person; but not so as to reflect 
disadvantageously on the individual, as 
in the former terms. 


A comic subject loves an humble verse, 


Thyestes scorns a low and comic style. Roscommon. 


In the Augustine age itself, notwithstanding she 
censure of Horace, they preferred the low buffsonery 
and drodlery of Plautus to the delicacy of Terence. 

WARTON. 


LAWFUL, LEGAL, LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 


LAWFUL, from law, LEGAL or 
LEGITIMATE, from the Latin lez, 
all signify, in the proper sense, belonging 
to daw. They differ therefore according 
to the sense of the word law; lawful 
respects the Jaw in general defined or 
undefined ; legal respects only the /aw of 
the land which is defined ; and legitimate 
respects the laws or rules of science as 
well as civil matters in general. LICIT, 
from the Latin dicet to be allowed, is 
used only to characterize the moral 
quality of actions: the lawful properly 
implies confcrmable to or enjoined by 
law ; the legal what is in the form or 
after the manner of /aw, or binding by 
law: it is not lawful to coin money 
with the king’s stamp; a marriage was 
formerly not /ega? in England which 
was not solemnized according to the 
rites of the established church: men’s 
passions impel them to do many things 
which are unlatgful or tlictt ; their ig- 
norance Jeads them into many things 
which are illega/ or tllegttimate. Asa 


LAY: 


good citizen and a true Christian, every 
man will be anxious to avoid everv 
thing which is unlawful: it is the busi- 
ness of the lawyer to define what is 
legal or illegal: it is the business of 
the critic to define what is legitimate 
verse in p@etry ; it is the business of the 


linguist to define the legitimate use of 


words: it is the business of the moralist 
to point out what is @/tctt. 
According to this spiritual doctor of politics. if his 


majesty does not owe his crown to the choice of his 
people, he is nu /awful king. BuRKE. 


Swif’s mental powers declined till (1741) it was 
found necessary that /egal guardians should be ap- 
pointed to his person and fortune. JOHNSON. 


Upon the whole, I have sent this my offspring into 
. the world in as decent a dress as I was able; a legitli- 
mate one I am sure it is. Moone. 


The King of Prussia charged some of the officers, 
his prisoners, with maintaining an ilicit corre- 
spondence. SMOLLETT. 


TO LAY OR TAKE HOLD OF, CATCH, 
SEIZE, SNATCH, GRASP, GRIPE. 


To LAY or TAKE HOLD OF is 
here the generic expression: it denotes 
simply getting into one’s possession, 
which is the common idea in the signi- 
fication of all these terms, which differ 
in regard to the motion in which the 
action is performed. To CATCH is to 
lay hold of with an effort. To SEIZE 
is to lay hold of with violence. To 
SNATCH is to lay hold of by a sudden 
effort. One is said to lay huld of that 
on which one places his hand ; he takes 
hold of that which he secures in his 
hand. We day hold of anything when 
we see it falling: we take hold of any- 
thing when we wish to lift it up; we 
catch what attempts to escape ; we sezze 
it when it makes resistance ; we snatch 
that which we are particularly afraid of 
not getting otherwise. A person who 
is fainting lays hold of the first thing 
which comes in his way ; a sick person 
or one that wants support fakes hold of 
another’s arm in walking; various ar- 
tifices are employed to catch animals; 
the wild beasts of the forest sezze their 
prey the moment they come within their 
reach: it is the rude sport of a schoolboy 
to snatch out of the hand of another that 
which he is not willing to let go, 


Sometimes it happens thata corn slips out of their 
paws, when they (the ants) are climbing up; they 
take hold of it again when they can find it, otherwise: 
_ they look for another. Apniscn, 


‘One great genius often catches the flame from an- 
other ADDISON. 
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Furious he said, and tow’rd the Grecian erew, 
( Seiz’d by the crest) th’ unhappy warrior a e 
OPE 


They snatch the Seat Mefitic al they 0d: 
; DrvpENn 
To lay hold of is to get in the posses- 
sion. To GRASP and to GRIPE sig- 
nify to have or keep in the possession ; 
an eagerness to keep or not to let go is 
expressed by that of grasping ; a fearful 
anxiety of losing and an earnest desire 
of keeping is expressed by the act of 
greping. When a famished man lays 
old of food, he grasps it, from a con- 
vulsive kind of fear lest it should leave 
him: when a miser days hold of money, 
he gripes it from the love he bears to 
it, and the fear He has that it will be 
taken from him. | 


Like a miser midst his store, 
Who grasps and grasps till he can hold uo more. 
DRYDEN. 
They gripe their oaks; and every panting breast 
Is raisd by turns with hope, by turns with fear de- 
press’d, DRYDEN, 


TO LEAD, CONDUCT, GUIDE. 


LEAD, in Saxon leden, Low German 
leiden, is connected with the old Ger- 
man /ett a way, signifying to put in the 
way, or help in one’s way. CONDUCT, 
Latin conductus, participle of conduco 
or con or eum with, and duco to lead, 
signifies to bring with one. GUIDE, 
in French guider, Saxon witan or 
wisan, German, &c. weisen to show, 
signifies to show the way. 

All these terms are employed to de- 
note the influence which a person has 
over the movements or actions of some 
person. To dead is an unqualified ac- 
tion: one Jeads by helping a person 
onward in any manner, as to /eada child 
by the hand, or to dead a person through 
a wood by going before him. To con- 
duct and guide are different modes of 
leading, the former by virtue of one’s 
office or authority, the latter by one’s 
knowledge or power; as to conduct an 
army, or to conduct a person into the 
presence of another; to gutde a tra- 
veller in an unknown country. These 
words may therefore be applied to the 
same objects: a general /eads an army, 
inasmuch as he goes before it into the 
field ; .be conducts an army, inasmuch 
as he directs its operations; the stable- 
boy l/eads the horses to water; the 
coachman guides the horses in a car- 
riage. : , 

The shepherd's going before the sheep, ard leading 
them to pure waters ard verdant pastures ‘s @ Very 


LEAD 


striking and beautiful representation of God's pre- 
venting grace and continual help. SHEPHERD. 


We waited some time in expectaticn of the next 
worthy who came in with a great retinue of his- 
torians whose names | could not learn, most of them 
being natives of Carthage. The person thus cun- 
ducted, who was Hannibal, seemed much nein 

DDISON 
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His guide, as faithful from that day 

As Hesperus, that leads the sun his way. FarRFax. 
Conduct and guide may also be ap- 

plied in this sense to inanimate objects ; 

as the pilot conducts the vessel into the 

port, the steersman guides a vessel by 

the help of the rudder. 

When smooth old ocean and each storm’s asleep, 

‘Then ignorance may plough the watery deep, 

But when the demon of the tempest rave, 


Skill must cunduct the vessel through the wave. 
GRAINGER. 


No more—but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. Pop 
In the moral application of these 
terms, persons may dead or gurde other 
persons, but they conduct things; as to 
lead a person into a course of life; to 
guide him in a course of reading or 
study; to conduct a lawsuit, or any 
particular business. To dead being a 
matter of purely personal influence may 
be either for the benefit or injury of the 
_ person led. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far to make us wish for ignorance ? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way 
Than led by a false guide to err by day. DENHAM. 
To conduct, supposing judgment and 
management, and to gutde, supposing 
superior intelligence, are always taken 
in the good sense, unless otherwise 
qualified. 
” He so cunducted the affairs of the kingdom, that he 


made the reign of a very weak prince most happy to 
the English. Lorp LytTLETon 


I mvinda. Oh! this separation 
Has made you dearer, if it can be so, 
Than you were ever to me, you appear 
Like a kind star to my benighted step 
To guide me on my way tohappiness. SovTHERN. 


Things as well as persons may /ead, 
conduct, and guide, with a similar dis- 
tinction. Whatever serves as a motive 
of action, or as a course and passage to 
a place or an object, leads. 


Our schemes of thought in infancy are lost in those 
of youth ; these too take a different turn in manhood, 
till old age often feads us back into our former 
infancy. i SPECTATOR. 


Whatever influences our conduct 
rightly, conducts. = | 


She imbibed in childhood those principles which 
in middle life preserved her untainted from the pro- 
fligacy of une husband aud the fanaticism of an- 
other ; and after her deliverance from both, conducted 
her to the close of a long life in the uniform exercise 
of every virtue which became her sex, her rank, her 
Christian profession, WaitTauer. 


LEAN. 


Whatever serves as a rule or gusde, 
guides. —— | 

The brutes are guided by instinct, and know no 
sorruw. STecve. 

As persons may sometimes be false 
guides, so things may furnish a false 
rule. : 

He now entirely disposed of all the graces of the 
kiny, in conferring all the favours and all the offices 
of three kingdoms without a rival; in the dispensing 


whereof he was guided more by the rules of appetite 
than of judgment. CLARENDON. 


LEAN, MEAGRE. 


LEAN is in all probability connected 
with line, lank, and long, signifying that 
which is simply long without any other 
dimension. MEAGRE, in Latin macer, 
Greek pixpo¢ smali | 

Lean denotes want of fat; meagre 
want of flesh: what is lean is not 
always meagre; but nothing can be 
meagre without being lean. Brutes as 
well as men are Jean, but men only are 
said to be meagre: leanness is fre- 
quently connected with the tempera- 
ment ; meagreness is the consequence of 
starvation and disease. There are some 
animals by nature inclined to be lean 
a meagre pale visage is to be seen per- 
petually in the haunts of vice and 
poverty. | 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 


With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


So thin, so ghastly meagre, and so wan, 
So bare of flesh, he scarce resembled man. Drypen. 


TQ LEAN, INCLINE, BEND. 


LEAN, in Saxon Alynian, Danish, 
&c. lane, is derived from the same root 
as the Latin clzno, or the Greek rdurvw, 
and are connected with the word die, Jay. 
INCLINE is immediately derived from 
the Latin. BEND (v. To bend). 

In the proper sense, Jean and incline 
are both said of the position of bodies ; 
bend is said of the shape of bodies : that 
which leans rests on one side, or in a 
sideward direction ; that which inclines, 
Jeans or turns only in a slight degree: 
that which dends forms a curvature; it 
does not all lean the same way: a house 
leans when the foundation gives way ; 
a tree may grow so as to ¢ncline to the 
right or the left, or a road may incline 
this or that way ; a tree or a road bends 
when it turns out of the straight course. 
In the improper sense, the judgment 
leans, the will txclines, the will or con. 


LEAVE. 


duct bends, in consequence of some 
outward action. A person Jeans to this 
or that side of a question which he 
favors ; he inclines or is inclined to this 
or. that mode of conduct; he bends to 
the will of another. It is the duty ofa 
judge to lean to the side of mercy as far 
as is consistent with justice: whoever 
inclines too readily to listen to the tales 
of distress which are continually told to 
excite compassion will find himself in 
general deceived; an unbending tem- 
per is the bane of domestic felicity. 


Like you a courtier born and bred, 


Kings lean’d their ear to what I said. Gay 


Say what you want; the Latins you shall find, 
Not fore'd to goudness, but by will inclin'd. 
Drypen 


And as on corn when western vusts descend, 


Betore tle blast the lofty harvest bend. Pore. 


TO LEAVE, QUIT, RELINQUISH. 


LEAVE, in Saxon leafve, in old 
German Jaube, Latin dinquo, Greek 
Aumw, signifies either to /eave or be 
wanting, because one is wanting in the 
place which one Jeaves. QUIT, in 
French quitter, from the Latin qutetus 
rest, signifies to rest or remain, to give 
up the hold of. RELINQUISH, v. To 
abandon, 

We leave that to which we may in- 
tend to return; we quiz that to which 
we return no more: we may /eave a 
place voluntarily or otherwise; but we 
relinquish it unwillingly. We eave 
persons or things; we quit and relin- 
quish things only. I deave one person 
in order to speak to another; I leave my 
house for a short time; I guz¢ it not to 
return to it. 

Leave and quit may be used in the 
improper as well as the proper sense. 
It is the privilege of the true Christian 
to be able to Zeave all the enjoyments of 
this life, not only with composure, but 
with satisfaction ; dogs have sometimes 
evinced their fidelity, even to the re- 


mains of their masters, by not quetiing 


the spot where they are laid ; prejudices, 
particularly in matters of religion, ac- 
quire so deep a root in the mind that 
they cannot be made to relinquish their 
hold by the most persuasive eloquence 
and forcible reasoning. | 

Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shure, 


And measure back the seas we cross'd before? . 
Bee oe ‘OPE, 


The sacred wrestler, till a blessing giv'n, 
Quits. not ‘his hold, but halting conquers heav’n. _ 
wouee, 2 < as WALLER, 


LEAVE. 


To descend voluntarily from the supreme to a 
subordinate station, and to relinguish the possession 
of power, in order to attain the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, seems to be an effort too great for the human 
mind, RosentTson 
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TO LEAVE, TAKE LEAVE, BID FARE- 
WELL, OR ADIEU. 


LEAVE is here general as before (v. 
To leave); it expresses simply the idea 
of separating one’s self from an object, 
whether for a time or otherwise; to 
TAKE LEAVE and BID FARE- 
WELL imply a separation for a per- 
petuity. 

To leave is an unqualified action, it is 
applied to objects of indifference, or 
otherwise, but supposes in general no 
exercise of one's feelings We J/eave 
persons as convenience requires: we 
leave them on the road, in the field, in 
the house, or wherever circumstances 
direct; we Jeave them with or without 
speaking ; but to take leave is a parting 
ceremony between friends, on their 
parting for a considerable time; to bid 
farewell, or ADIEU, is a still more 
sulemn ceremony, when the parting is 
expected to be final. When applied to 
things, we /eave such as we do not wish 
to meddle with; we take leave of those 
things which were agreeable to us, but 
which we find it prudent to give up; 
and we bid farewell to those for which 
we still retain a great attachment. It 
is better to leave a question undecided, 
than to attempt to decide it by alterca- 
tion or yiolence.; it is greater virtue in 
a man to fake leave of his vices, than to 
let them fake leave of him; when a man 
engages in schemes of ambition, he 
must b2d adieu to all the enjoyments of 
domestic life. 


Self alone, in nature rooted fast, 


Attends us first and leaves us last. Swirr. 


Now I am to take leave of my readers, I am under 
greater auxiety than I have known fur the wurk of 
avy day since I undertook this province. STEELE, 


Anticipate the awful moment of your bidding the 
wurld an eternal farewell. Buarr. 


LEAVE, LIBERTY, PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 


LEAVE has here the sense of freg 
dom granted, because what is left to 
itself is left free. LIBERTY is also 
taken for /¢berty granted. PERMIS- 
SION signifies the act of permitting 
(v. To allow), or the thing permitted. 
LICENCE, in Latin dicentea from licet 
to be lawful, signifies the state of being 
permitted by law or authority. © | 


510 LEAVINGS 

Leave and liberty may sometimes be 
taken as well as given , permission and 
licence is never to be taken, but must 
always be granted, and that in an 
especial manner,—the former by ex- 
press words, the latter by some acknow- 
ledged and mostly legal form. Leave 
is employed only on familiar occasions ; 
liberty is given in more important mat- 
ters: the master gives Jeave to his ser- 
vant to go out for his pleasure; a gen- 
tleman gives his friends the Jzberty of 
shooting on his grounds: Jeuve is taken 
in indifferent matters, particularly as it 
respects leave of absence: Jiderty is 
taken by a greater, and in general an 
unauthorized, stretch of one’s powers, 
and is, therefone, an infringement on 
the rights of another. What is done 
without the deuve may be done without 
the knowledge, though not contrary to 
the will of another; but liberties which 
are taken without offering an apology 
are always calculated to give offence. 
Leave respects only particular and pri- 
vate matters ; Jeberty respects general or 
particular matters, public or private; 
as liberty of speech, diberty of the press, 
and the like. 


I must have leave to be grateful to any one who 
serves me, let him be ever so obnoxious tu any she 
OPE. 


I am for the full diberty of diversion (for children) 
as much as you can be. Locke. 
Leave and permission are both the 
acts of private individuals in special 
cases. The permission is a more formal 
and less familiar act than deave; the 
permission is often an act of courtesy 
passing between equals and friends ; the 
leave is properly said of what passes 
from superiors to inferiors: a person 
obtains leave of absence. The cence 
is always general, or resting on some 
general authority ; as the dicences giyen 
by government, and poetic /dicences. 
Whenever applied to individuals it 
carries with it the idea of a special 
authority; as a licence given by a 
landlord to the tenant to assign his 
lease. 
And that they know well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
“The ented permissions you give me of dealing 
freely with you, will, I hope, excuse what | have 
done, Porx. 
Leaving the wits the spacious air, 


With licence to build castles there. Swit. 


LEAVINGS, REMAINS. 


LEAVINGS are the consequence of 
a voluntary act: they signify what is 


LETTER. 


left: REMAINS. are what follow in 
the course of things: they are what 
rematns ; the former is therefore taken 
in the bad sense to signify what has 
been left as worthless ; the latter is never 
taken in this bad sense. When many 
persons of good taste have the liberty of 
choosing, it is fair to expect that the 
deavings will be worth little or nothing, 
after all have made their choice. By 
the remains of beauty which are dis- 
coverable in the face of a female, we 
may be enabled to estimate what her 
personal gifts were. 


Scale, fins, and bones, the leavings of the feast. 
SoMERVILLE, 


So midnight tapers waste their last remains. 
SoMERVILLE. 


TO LET, LEAVE, SUFFER. 


THE removal of hinderance or con- 
straint on the actions of others, is im- 
plied by all these terms; but LET, like 
the German lassen to leave, connected 
with the Latin darus, and our word 
loose, is a less formal action than 
LEAVE (v. To leave), and this than 
SUFFER, from the Latin sufero to 
bear with, signifying not to put a stop 
to. I deta person pass in the road hy 
getting out of his way: I deave a person 
to decide on a matter according to his 
own discretion, by declining to interfere: 
I suffer a person to go his own way, 
over whom I am expected to exercise a 
control. Itis in general most prudent 
to Jet things take their own course: in 
the education of youth, the greatest art 
lies in leaving them to follow the na- 
tural bent of their minds and turn of 
the disposition, and at the same time 
not suffering them to do anything pre- 


judicial to their character or future 
interests. ° 
Then toinvoke . 
Tie goddess, and Jet in the fatal horse, 
We all consent. . DENHA™M. 


This crime I could not leave unpunished. DznHam. 


If Pope had suffered his heart to be alienated from 
her, he could have found nothing that might fill her 
place. JOHNSON. 


r 


LETTER, EPISTLE. 


AccorDING to the origin of these 
words, LETTER, in Latin litera, sig- 
nifies any document composed of written 
letters; and EPISTLE, in Greek 
extsoAn, from exisehAw to send, signifies 
a letter sent or addressed to any one, 
consequently the former is the generic. 


LETTERS. 


the latter the specific term. - Letter is 
a term altogether familiar, it may be 


used for whatever is written by one. 


friend to another in domestic life, or 
fur the public documents of this de- 
scription, which have emanated from 
tne pen of writers, as the detters of 
Madame de Sévigneé, the letters of Pope 
or of Swift; and even those which were 
written by the ancients, as the letters 
of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca; but in 
strict propriety those are entitled epistles, 
as a term most adapted to whatever has 
received the sanction of ages, and by the 
same rule, likewise, whatever is pecu- 
liarly solemn in its contents has ac- 
quired the same epithet, as the epistles 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Judz; and by an analogous rule, what- 
ever poetry is written in the epistolary 
form is denominated an epzstle rather 
than a /etter, whether of ancient or mo- 
dern date, as the epistles of Horace, or 
the epistles of Boileau; and finally, 
whatever is addressed by way of dedica- 
tion is denominated a dedicatory epistle. 
Kase and a friendly familiarity should 
characterize the letter: sentiment and 
instruction are always conveyed by an 
epistle. 

Epistles or (according to the word in use) familiar 
setters may be called the larum bells of love; I hope 
this will prove so to you, and have the power to 


awaken you out of that silence wherein you have 
slept so long. Howe zt. 


LETTERS, LITERATURE, LEARNING. 


LETTERS and LITERATURE sig- 
nify knowledge, derived through the 
medium of written letters or books, that 
is, information: LEARNING (v. Know- 
ledge) is confined to that which is com- 
municated, that is, scholastic knowledge. 
The term men of letiers, or the republic 
of letters, comprehends all who devote 
themselves ‘to the cultivation of their 
minds: dtterary societies have for their 
object the diffusion of general informa- 
tion: learned societies propose to them 
s:lves the higher object of extending 
the bounds of science, and increasing the 
sum of human knowledge. Men of 
letters have a‘passport for admittance 
into the highest circles; terary men 
can always find resources for them- 
selves in their own society: learned 
men, or men of learning, are more the 
objects of respect and admiration than 
of imitation. 


To the greater part of mankind the duties of life 
are inconsistent with much study: and the hours 
which they would spend upon /effers must be stolen 
from their occupativns and families. JOHNSON. 
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He that recalls the attention of mankind to any 
part of learning which time has left behind it, may 
be truly said to advance the literature of his own 
age. JOHNSON, 


TO LIE, LAY. 


By a vulgar error these verbs have 
been so confounded as to deserve some 
notice. To LIE is neuter, and desig- 
nates a state: to LAY is active, and 
denotes an action on an object; it is 
properly to cause to lie: a thing dzes on 
the table; some one lays it on the 
table; he dies with his fathers; they 
laid him with his fathers. In the same 
manner, when used idiomatically, we 
say, a thing lies by us until we bring it 
into use; we ay it by for some future 
purpose: we /ze down in order to repose 
ourselves: we /ay money down by way 
of deposit: the disorder es in the con- 
stitution; we day a burden upon our 
friends. 

Ants bite off all the buds before they Jay it up, 


and therefore the corn thit .as /ain in their nests 
will produce nothing. ADDISON. 


The church admits none to holy orders without 
laying upon them the highest obligatious imaginable. 
BEVERIDGE 


LIFELESS, DEAD, INANIMATE. 


LIFELESS and DEAD suppose the 
absence of life where it has once been; 
INANIMATE supposes its absence 
where it has never been; a person is 
said to be lifeless or dead from whom 
life has departed; the material world 
consists of objects which are by nature 
mnanimate. Lifeless is negative: it sig- 
nifies simply without life, or the vital 
spark: dead is positive; it denotes an 
actual and perfect change in the object. 
We may speak of a /zfeless corpse, when 
speaking of a body which sinks from a 
state of animation into that of ¢nantma- 
tion; we speak of dead bodies to desig- 
nate such as have undergone an entire 
change. A person, therefore, in whom 
animution is suspended, is, for the time 
being, lifeless, in appearance af least, 
although we should not say dead. | 
Nor can his difeless nostril please 
With the once ravishing smell. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

We may in some sort be said to have a society 
even with the tranimate world. Burke. 

In the moral acceptation, dfeless and 
inanimate denote the want of that life 
or animation which is requisite or pro- 
per; dead implies the total want of 
moral feeling which ought to exist. 


CowlLry, 


THOMSON. ~ 
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He was a lifeless preacher. Burner, 


And are you sure that old age will come with all 
those circumstances inviting repentance. It may 
be, and is very likely to be, to life, what winter is to 
the year, a time of chillness and numbness, and 


of deadness of the faculties for repentance. 
BEVERMGE. 


TO LIFT, HEAVE, HOIST. 


LIFT, in German luften, Swedish, 
&c. lyften to raise in the air, from /u/Z, 
in Scotch ift air: HEAVE, in Saxon 
heavian, German heben, &c. comes from 
the absolute particle ha, signifying high, 
because to heave is to set up on high. 
HOIST, in French hausser, low Ger- 
man hissen, is a variation from the 
same source as heave. 

The idea of making high is common 
. to all these words, but they differ in the 
objects and the circumstances of the 
action ; we J¢f¢ with or without an effort : 
we heave and hotst always with an 
effort; we /2ft a child up to let him see 
anything more distinctly ; workmen 
heuve the stones or beams which are 
used in a building; sailors host the 
long boat into the water. To 4/t and 
hotst are transitive verbs ; they require 
an agent and an object: heave is intran- 
sitive, it may have an inanimate object 
for an agent: a person /ifts his hand to 
his head; when whales are killed, they 
‘are hoisted into vessels: the bosom 
heaves when it is oppressed with sorrow, 
the waves of the sea heave when they 
are agitated by the wind. 


What god so daring in your aid to move, 


Or lift nis hand against the force of Jove? Pore. 


Marm’ring they move, as when Old Ocenn roars, 
And heaves huge surges tu the trembliug shiures, . 


Pope. 
The reef enwrapt, th’ inserted knittles tied, 
To Aoist the shorten’d sail again they tried, 
FALCONER. 


TO LIFT, RAISE, ERECT, ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 


Tue idea of making a thing higher 
than it was before is common to these 
verbs. To LIFT (v. To lift) is to take 
up from a given spot by a direct appli- 
cation of force. To RAISE, that is to 
cause to rise; to ERECT, from the 
Latin erectwm, supine of ertgo, and the 
Greek opeyw to extend; to ELEVATE, 
from elevatus, participle of elevo, or e 
above, and /evo to lft or raise, signify 
to make higher by a variety of means, 
out not necessarily by moying the ob- 
ject from the spot where it rests. We 


LIFT. 


lift a stool with our hands, we raise a 
stool by giving it longer legs; we erect 
a monument by heaping one stone upon 
another ; a mountain is elevated so many 
feet above the surface of the sea. What- 
ever is to be carried is 42fted; whatever 
is to be situated higher is to be ratsed ; 
whatever is to be constructed above 
other objects is to be erected ; and when 
the perpendicular height is to be de- 
scribed, it is said to be elevated, A 
ladder is 22fted upon the shoulders; a 
standard ladder is razsed against a wall; 
a scaffolding is erected ; a pillar is ele 
vated above the houses. 


Now rosy morn ascends the court of Jove, 


Lifts up her light, and opens day above, Porr. 


The great crater of tna itself is raised to an 
enormons height above the lower regions of the 
mountain. BrYDONE. 


From their assistance, happier walls expect, 
Which, wand'ring long, at last thou shalt erect. 
DRYDEN, 


We took notice of several of those meteors, called 
talling stars, which still appeared to be as much ae- 
vated-aliove us, as when we see from the plain. 

BRrYDONE. 
Lift and ratse may sometimes be ap- 
plied to the same objects: a stone may 
either be difted or razsed, but lift is the 
more ordinary term; so when razse and 
erect are applied to the same objects 
raise is the more familiar expression. 
Elevate is most usual in scientific 
language. All these terms, except 
erect, bave likewise a moral application ; 
EXALT, from altus high, has no other. 
In this case Ziff is seldom used in a 
good sense ; to razsé is used in a good or 
an indifferent sense ; to elevate is mostly 
and exalt always, used in the best sense, 
A person is seldom édifted up for any 
goou purpose, or from any merit in him- 
self; it is commonly to suit the ends of 
party that people are /zfted into notice, 
or lifted into office; a person may be 
raised for his merits, ur ratse himself by 
his industry, in both which cases he is 
entitled to esteem; so likewise one may 
be fled up by pride, or ruzsed in one’s 
mind or estimation; one is elevated by 
circumstances, but still more so by one’s 
character and moral qualities; one is 
rarely exalted but by means of superior. 
endowments. 


Our successes have been great, and our hearts have 
been much lifted up by them, so that we have reasun 
to humble ourselves. ATTERBURY 


Rais'd in his mind the Trojan hero stood, -- 
And long’d to break from out his ambient cloud. 
Drypen 
_ Prudence operntes on life in the same manner as 
rules.on composition; it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation. JOHN N. 


LIGHTNESS 


A creature o/ a more exalted kind ; 
Was wanting yet, and then was man design'd. 
" ; Drypen 


LIGHTNESS, LEVITY, FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY, GIDDINESS. 


LIGHTNESS, from ght, signifies 
the abstract quality. LEVITY, in 
Latin devitas, from. levis light, signifies 
the same. VOLATILITY, in Latin 
voiatilitas, from volo to fly, signifies 
flitting, or ready to fly swiftly on. 
FLIGHTINESS, from jighiy and fly, 
signifies a readiness to tly. GIDDI- 
NESS is from giddy, in Saxon gidig. 

Lightness and giddiness are taken 
either in the natural or metaphorical 
sense ; the rest only in the moral sense: 
lighiness is said of the outward carriage, 
or the inward temper ; levtfy is said only 
of the outward carriage: a light-minded 
man treats everything lightly, be it 
ever so serious; the lightness of his 


mind is evident by the lightness of his ° 


motions. Lightness is common to both 
sexes; devity is peculiarly striking in 
females ; and in respect to them, they 
are both exceptionable qualities in the 
highest degree: when a woman has 
lightness of mind, she verges very near 
towards direct vice ; when there is levity 
in her conduct, she exposes herself to 
the imputation of criminality. Voluti- 
lity, fighiiness, and giddiness, are de- 
yrees of ightness which rise in signifi- 
cation on one another; volatility being 
more than lightness, and the others 
more than volatility: lightness and 
volatility are defects as they relate to 
age ; those only who ought to be serious 
or grave are said to be ght or volaztzle. 
When we treat that as light’ which is 
weighty, when we suffer nothing to sink 
into the mind, or make any impression, 
this is a defective lightness of character ; 
when the spirits are of a buoyant nature, 
and the thoughts fly from one object to 
another, without resting on any for a 
moment, this lizhiness becomes vola- 
tility > a light-minded person sets care 
at a distance; a volatile person catches 
pleasure from’ every passing object. 
Flightiness and giddiness are the de 
fects of youth ; they bespeak that entire 
want of command over the feelings and 
animal spirits which is inseparable from 
a state of childhood: a flighty child, 
however, only fails from a. want of at- 


tention; but a giddy child, like one 


whose head ‘is in the natural sense g7ddy, 
ws. unable to collect itself so as to have 
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any consciousness of what passes: a 


fughty person makes mistakes; a giddy 


person commits extravayances. 


Innocence gives a ae to the spirits. ill imi- 
tated and ill supplied by that forced levity of the 
vicious. Buair 


If we see people dancing, even in wooden shoes, 
and a fiddle always at their heels, we are soon cun- 
vineed of the volatile spirits of those merry slaves. 

SoMERVILLE. 


Remembering many jlightinesses in her writing, 
I know not how ¢o behave mvself to her. 
RICHARDSON 


The g‘ddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noise, say nothing, and in parts divide. 
a DrypEen. 


LIKENESS, RESEMBLANCE, SIMI- 
LARITY, OR SIMILITUDE. 


LIKENESS denotes the quality of 
being alike (v. Equal) RESEM- 
BLANCE, from resemble, compounded 
of ve and semble, in French sembler, 
Latin simulo, signifies putting on the 
form of another thing. SIMILARITY, 
in Latin s¢milaritas from similis, in 
Greek opadoc like, from the Hebrew 
semei an image, denotes the abstract 
property of dkeness. 

Ltkeness is the most general, and at 
the same time the most familiar, term 
of the three; it respects either external 
or internal properties: resemblance re- 
spects only the external properties: 
similarity respects the circumstances 
or properties: we speak of a /zkeness 
hetween two persons; of a resemblance 
in the cast of the eye, a resemblance in 
the form or figure; of a semelarity in 
age and disposition. Zckeness is said 
only of that which is actual; resem- 
blance may be said of that which is ap- 
parent: a likeness consists of something 
specific; a resemblance may be only 
partial and contingent. A thing is said 
to be, but not to appear, /tke another ; 
it may, however, have the shadow ofa 
resemblance > whatever things are alike 
are altke in their essential properties ; 
but they may resemble each other in a 
partial degree, or in certain particulars, 
but are otherwise essentially different.. 
We are.most like the Divine Being in 
the act of doing good; there is nothing 
existing in nature, which has not cer 
tain points of resemblance with some- 
thing else. | 
With friendly hand I hold the glass 
To all promisc’ous as they pass ; 


Should folly there her likeness view, 


I fret not that the mirror’s true. Moors 
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So, faint revemblance! on the marble tomb 
The well-di-sembled lover stooping stands, . 
For ever silent, and for ever cna. THomson. 
Similarity, or SIMILITUDE, which 
is a higher term, is in the moral appli- 
cation, in regard to likeness, what re- 
semblance is in the physical sense: 
what is altke has the same nature: 
what is setlar has certain features of 
similarity : in this sense feelings are 
alike, sentiments are a/tke, persons are 
alike; but cases are similar, circum- 
stances are similar, conditions are 
similar. Likeness excludes the idea of 
difference ; stmzlarity includes only the 
idea of casual Akeness. 


Rochefoucauilt frequently makes use of the anti- 
thesis, a mude of speaking the most tiresome of any, 
by the similarity of the perig§s. Warton, 


Asit addeth deformity to an ape to be so likea 
man, so the -tmifitude of superstition to religion 
makes it the mure deformed. Bacon. 


LIKENESS, PICTURE, IMAGE, 
EFFIGY. 


In the former article LIKENESS is 
considered as an abstract term, but in 
connexion with the words ptcture and 
image it signifies the representation of 
likeness. PICTURE, in Latin pictura, 
from pingo to paint, signifies the thing 
painted. IMAGE, in Latin tmago, 
contracted from imatago, comes from 
imitor to imitate, signifying an imita- 
tion. EFFIGY, in Latin effigies from 
efingo, signifies that which is formed 
afer another thing. 

Likeness and picture, as terms of art, 
are both applied to painting; but the 
term likeness refers us to the object of 
the art, namely, to get the dzkeness ; 
and the picture to the mode of the art, 
namely, by painting ; whence in familiar 
language an artist is said to take /ke- 
nesses, who takes or paints the portraits 
‘of persons ; or in general terms an artist 
may be said to be happy in taking a 
-theness, who can represent on paper the 
likeness of any object, but particularly 
that of persons. In cther connexions 
the word preture is most usually em- 
ployed in regard to works of art, as to 
sketch a picture, to finish a ptcture, 
and the like. 

‘Hayley, whose love fer me seems to be truly that 
of a brother, bas given me his picture drawn hy 


Romney about fifteen years ago, an admirable 
likeness, Cowper. 


As a likeness may be given by other 
means besides that of painting, it may 
be taken for any likeness conveyed ; as 
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parents may be said to stamp cr im- 
press a likeness on their ehildren. Piv- 
ture may be figuratively taken for what- 
ever serves as a picture, as a picture of 
happiness. Jmage, as appears from its 
derivation, signifies nothing more than 
likeness, but has been usually applied 
to such Utkenesses as are taken, or in- 
tended to represent spiritual objects, 
whether on paper or in wood or stone, 
such as the graven tmages which were 
the objects of idolatrous worship: it 
has, however, been extended in its ap- 
plication to any likeness of one object 
represented by another ; as, children are 
sometimes the ¢mage of their parents. 
God, Moses first, then David, did inspire, 

To compose anthems for his heavenly quire; 

To th’ one the style of friend he did impart, 


Ou th’ other stamp'd the likeness of his heart. 
DENHAM. 


Or else the comic muse 


Holds to the world a picture of itse)f. THOMSON, 


The mind of man is an image, not only of God's 
spirituality, but of his infinity. Sours. 

A likeness and a picture contain 
actual dkenesses of the things which 
they are intended to represent ; but an 
efizy may be only an arbitrary “keness, 
as where a human figure is made to 
stand for the figure of any particular 
man without any lkeness of the indi-— 
vidual. This term is applied to the 
rude or fictitious pictures of persons in 
books, and also tothe figures of persons 
on tomb stones or on coins, which con. 
tain but few traces of likeness. 

I have read somewhere that one of the popes re 
fused to acceptan edition of a saint's works, which 
were presented to him, because the saint, in his ¢/fi 


gies uefore the buvk, was drawn without a beard. 
ADDISON. 


Or to the still ruder representations of 
individuals who are held up to public 
odium by the populace. 


The people of Turvey have burnt him in effigy. 
JOWP EN. 


LIMIT, EXTENT. 


LIMIT is a more specific and defir.ite 
term than EXTENT: by the forme 
we are directed to the point where any- 
thing ends; by the latter we are led to 
no particular point, but to the whole 
space included: /imzés are in their nature 
something finite: extené is either finite 
or infinite: we therefore speak of that 
which exceeds the “mitts, or comes 
within the dimits; and of that which 
comprehends the erent, or is according 
to the eaxlent: a plenipotentiary or 
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minister must not exceed the limite of 
his instruction; when we think of the 
immense extent of this globe, and that 
it is among the smallest of an infinite 
number of worlds. the mind is lost in 
admiration and amazement: it does not 
fall within the dimits of a periodical 
work to enter into historical details; a 
complete history of any country is a 
work of great extent. 

Whatsoever a man accounts his treasure answers 


all his capacities of pleasure. It is the utmost limit 
of enjoyment. Sours. 


It is observable that, either by nature or habit, our 
faculties are fitted to images of a certain extent. 
JOHNSON. 


-TO LINGER, TARRY, LOITER, LAG, 
SAUNTER. 


LINGER, from Jonger, signifies to 
make the time long in doing a thing. 
TARRY, from ¢ardus slow, is to be 
slow. LOITER may probably come 
from dentus slow. LAG, from Jie, sig- 
nifies to lie back. SAUNTER, from 
sancta terra the Holy Land; because, 
in the time of the crusades, many idle 
persons were going backwards and for- 
wards: hence idle, planless going, comes 
to be so denominated. 

Suspension of action or slow move- 
ment enters into the meaning of all 
these terms: to dinger is to stop alto- 
gether, or to move but slowly forward; 
to furry is properly to suspend one’s 
movement: the former proceeds from 
reluctance to leave the spot on which we 
stand; the latter from motives of dis- 
eretion : he will naturally /enger who is 
going’ to leave the place of his nativity 
for an indefinite period ; those who have 
much business to transact will be led to 
tarry long in a_place: to Jozter is to 
move slowly and reluctantly, but, from 
a bad cause, a child /oeters who is un- 
willing to go to school: to /ag is to move 
slower than others; to stop while they 
are going on; this is seldom done for a 
good purpose ; those who /ag have gene- 
rally some sinister and private end to 
answer: to saunter is altogether the act 
of an idler; those who have no object in 
moving either backward or forward will 
saunter if they move at all. 


’Tis long since I, for my celestial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have dragg’d a lixg’ring life. 


DryvDeEn. 


Rapid wits loiter, or faint, and suffer themselves 
to he surpass'd by the even and regular perseverance 
of slower understandings. JOHNSON. 


I shall not Jag behind, uor err 


The way, thou ieading MInTon. 


“Of the dank morning. 
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_ Herod having tarried only seven days at Rome 
for the dispatch of his business, returned to his ships 
at Brundusium. PRIVEAUX, 


She walks all the morning sauntering about the 
shop, with her arms through her pocket-holes. 
JOHNSON. | 


LIQUID, LIQUOR, JUICE, HUMOR. 


LIQUID (wv. Fluid) is the generic 
term: LIQUOR, which is but a vari- 
ation from the same Latin verb, diquesco, 
whence /7qgutd is derived, is a liquid 
which is made to be drunk: JUICH, in 
French jus, is a liquid that issues from 
bodies : and HUMOR, in Latin humor, 
probably from the Greeek pevpa and 
pew to flow or pour out, is a species of 
liquid which flows in bodies and forms 
a constituent part of them. All natural 
bodies consist of Zqutds or solids, or a 
combination of both: diquor serves to 
quench the thirst as food satisfies the 
hunger; the jutces of bodies are fre- 
quently their richest parts; and the hu- 
mors are commonly the most important 
parts; the former of these two belong 
peculiarly to vegetable, and the latter to 
animal bodies: water is the simplest of 
all diguéds; wine is the most inviting 
of all #guors, the orange produces the 
most agreeahle jusce; the Aumors of 
both men and brutes are most liable to . 
corruption. 


How the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweets, M1 Ton 


They who Minerva from Jove’s head derive, 

Might make old Homer's scull the muse’s hive, 
And from his brain that Helicon distil, 
Whose racy ligwor did his offspring fill. 


Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its freshening wine, 
More bounteous far than all the frantic jaice 

Which Bacchus pours. THOMSON 


Is Brutus sick, and is it phys'cal 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
SHAKSPEARF, 


DENHAM, 


LIST, ROLL, CATALOGUE, REGISTER, 


LIST, in French l2ste, and German 
liste, comes from the German leiste a 
last, signifying in general any long and 
narrow body. ROLL signifies in ge- 
neral anything rolled up, particularly 
paper with its written contents. CATA- 
LOGUE, in Latin caialogus, Greek 
caradoyoe, from raradeyw to write down, 
signifies a written enumeration. RE- 
GISTER, from the verb rego to govern, 
signifies what is done or inserted by 
order of government, or for the purposes 
of order. | | 

A collection of objects brought into 
some kind of order is the common idea 

2N | 
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included in the signification of these 
terms. The contents and disposition of 
a dist is the most simple; it consists of 
little more than names arranged under 
one another in a long narrow line, as a 
list of words, a “ist of plants and flowers, 
a list of voters, a dist of visits, a lst of 
deaths, of births, of marriages: rod, 
which is figuratively put for the contents 
of a roll,is a lst rolled up for conve- 
nience, as a long roll of saints: eata- 
logue involves more details than a 
simple dist ; it specifies not only names, 
but dates, qualities, and circumstances. 
A list of books contains their titles; a 
catalogue of books contains an enume- 
ration of their size, price, number of 
volumes, edition, &c.: a roll of saints 
simply specifies their names; a cata- 
logue of saints enters into particulars of 
their ages, deaths, &c.: a regester con- 
tains more than either; for it contains 
events, with dates, actors, &c. in all 
matters of public interest. 

After I had read over the dist uf the persons elected 


into the Tiers Etat, nothing which they afterwards 
did could appear astonishing. BuRKE, 


It appears from the ancient rolls of parliament, 
and from the manner of choosing the lords of articles, 
that the proceedings of that high court must have 


been in a grea$ measure under their direction. 
RoBERTSON. 


Aye! in the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
All by the name of dogs. SHAKSPEARE. 


I am credibly informed by an antiquary, who has 
searched the registers, that the maics of honour, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, were allowed three rumps 
of beef for their breakfast. ADDISON, 


LITTLE, SMALL, DIMINUTIVE. 


LITTLE, in Dutch /ettel, connected 
with ight, &c., is a general term both 
in its sense and application. SMALL, 


in German smahi narrow, and DIMI-. 


NUTIVE, from minus less, signifying 
made less, are particular terms convey- 
ing some collateral idea. What is d2téle 
is so in the ordinary sense in respect to 
size; it is properly opposed to great: 
the smaii is that which is less than 
others in point of bulk; it is opposed to 
the large: the diminutive is that which 
is less than it ought to be; as a person 
is said to be dimznutive in stature who 
is below the ordinary stature. 

| While the promis’d fruit 


Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived, 
‘Within its crimson folds, THOMSON, 


The smallest humming-bird is about the size of a 
' Hazel nut. Go.LpsMITH,. 


_ That the stars appear like so many diminutive and 
seurcely distinguishable points, is owing to their im- 
, mense and inconceivable distance. Appieon. 


LIVELIHOOD. 


- Inthe moral applieation, Utile is fre- 
quently used in a bad sense, small and 
diminultve may be extended to other 
than physical objects without any change 
in their signification, 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and ex- 


ing to laughter those one converses with, is the 
qualification of dittle ungenerous tempers, ADDISON. 


To him no high, no low no great, no small, 
He fills, He Lounds, connects, and equals all. Porx. 


He whose kuowledge is at best but limited, and 
whose intellect proceeds by a small, diminutive light, 
cannot but receive an additional light by the con- 
ceptions of another man, Sour. 


LIVELIHOOD, LIVING, SUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE, SUPPORT, SUSTE- 
NANCE. 


Tue means of fivtng or supporting 
life is the idea common to all these 
terms, which vary according to the cir- 
cumstances of the individual and the 
nature of the object which constitutes 
the means: a LIVELIHOOD is that 
which is sought after by the day; a 
labourer earns a livelihood by the sweat 
of his brow: a SUBSISTENCE is ob- 
tained by irregular efforts of various 
descriptions; beggars meet with so 
much that they obtain something better 
than a precarious and scanty subsisé- 
ence: LIVING is obtained by more 
respectable and less severe efforts than 
the two former; tradesmen obtain a 
good Jiwing by keeping shops; artists 
procure a laving by the exercise of their 
talents: MAINTENANCE, SUP- 
PORT, and SUSTENANCE differ 
from the other three inasmuch as they 
do not comprehend what one gains by 
one’s own efforts, but by the efforts of 
others: maintenance is that which is 
permanent: it supplies the place of iv- 
ing: support may be casual, and vary 
in degree: the object of most public 
charities is to afford a maintenance to 
such as cannot obtain a dvelihood or 
living for themselves ; it is the business 
of the parish to give support, in time of 
sickness and distress, to all who are 
legal parishioners. Mutntenance and 
support are always granted; but suste- 
nance is that which is taken or received: 
the former comprehends the means of 
obtaining food; sustenance compre- 
hends that which sustains the body and 
supplies the place of food. 


A man niay as easily know where to find one to 
teach todebauch, whore, game and blaspheme, as 
to teach him to write or cast accounts; ‘tis the very 
profession and livelihood of such people, getting 
their living by those practices for which they deservo 
to-forfeit their lives. Sours. 


LIVELY. 


gust the necessities of a bare subsistence are not 
$o be the only measure of a parent's care for his chil- 
dren. Sours, 


_The Jews in Babylonia hououred Hyreanus their 
king, and supplied him with a maintenance suitable 
thereto. PripEAUX. 


. If.it ve a curse to be forced to toil for the neces- 
sary support of life, how does he heighten the curse 
who tvils for superduities! Sourg. 


War and the chace engross the savage whole, 
War followed for revenge, or to supplant 
The envied tenants of some happier spot, 


The chace for sustenance. Cowper. 


LIVELY, SPRIGHTLY, VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE, MERRY, JOCUND. 


THE activity of the heart when it 
beats high with a sentiment of gaiety is 
strongly depicted by all these terms: the 
LIVELY isthe most general and literal 
in its signification ; /zfe, as a moving or 
active principle, is supposed to be inhe- 
rent in spiritual as well as material 
bodies ; the feeling, as well as the body 
which has within a power of moving 
arbitrarily of itself, is said to have de, 
and in whatever object this is wanting, 
this object is said to be dead: in like 
manner, according to the degree or cir- 
cumstances under which this moving 
principle displays itself, the object is de- 
nominated dively, that is having life. 
SPRIGHTLY, that is spright/ul or 
spiritful, full of spirits, and VIVA- 
CIOUS, in Latin vevar, from vivo to 
live, that is the same as lively. Livedt- 
ness is the property of childhood, youth, 
or even maturer age; sprighiliness is 
the peculiar property of youth ; vévacity 
is a quality compatible with the sobriety 
of years: an infant shows itself to be 
dively or otherwise in a few months 
after its birth; a female, particularly in 
her early years, affords often a pleasing 
picture of sprighiliness ; a vivactous 
companion recommends himself wher- 
ever he goes. SPORTIVENESS, that 
is foadness of or readiness for sport, is 
an accompaniment of ltveléness or 
sprightliness: a sprightly child will 
show its sprighiliness by its sportive 
humour: MIRTH, ?¢. e. merriness (v. 
Cheerful), and JOCUNDITY, from 
‘ocundus or jucundus, and juvo to delight 
or please, signifying the state of being 
delighted, are the forms of veliness 
which display themselves in social life ; 
the former is a familiar quality, more 
frequently to be discovered in vulgar 
than in polished society: jocundily is a 
form of liveliness which poets have as- 
cribed to nymphs and goddesses, and 
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other aérial creatures of the imagina- 
tion. | 

The terms preserve the same sense 
when applied to the characteristics or 
actions of persons as when applied to 
the persons themselves: imagination. 
wit, conception, representation, and the» 
like, are dively ; a person’s air, manner, 
look, tune, dance, are sprighily ; a con- 
Versation, a turn of mind, a society, is 
vivacious ; the muse, the pen, the ima- 
gination, is sportive: the meeting, the 
laugh, the son®, the conceit, is merry 
the train, the dance is jocund. | 


_ One study is inconsistent with a /ively imagina- 
tion, another with a sulid judgement. JOHNSON. 


His sportine lambs, 
This way and that convolv’d, in friskful glee 
Their frolics play. And now the sprightly race 
Iavites them forth. TuHomsoN., 


By every victory over appetite or passion, the 
mind gains new strength to refuse those solicitations 
by which the young and vivacious are hourly as- 


saulted. JOHNSON. 
Thus jocund fleets with them the winter night, 
THOMSON. 


Warn'd by the streaming light and merry lark, 
Forth rush the jolly clans SoMERVILLE. 


LIVING, BENEFICE. 


LIVING signifies literally the pecu- 
niary resource by which one lives. 
BENEFICE, from benefacto, signifies 
whatever one obtains as a benefit: the 
former is applicable to any situation of 
life, but particularly to that resource 
which a parish affords to the clergyman ; 
the latter is applicable to no other ob- 
ject: we speak of a ving as a resource 
immediately derived from the parish, in - 
distinction fiom a curacy, which is de- 
rived from an individual; we speak of 
a benefice in respect to the terms by 
which it is held, according to the eccle- 
siastical law: there are many dtvings 
which are not benefices, although not 
vice versa. 

In consequence of the Pope’s interference, the best¢ 


livings were filled by Italian, and other foreign, 
elergy. BLACKSTONE. 


Estates held by feudal tenure, being originally 
gratuitous donations, were at that time denominated 
beneficia; their very name, as well as constitution, 
was borrowed, and the care of the souls of a parish 
thence came to be denominated a benefire. 

BLACKSTONE, 


a 


LODGINGS, APARTMENTS. ° 


A LODGING, or a place to lodge or 
dwell in, comprehends single rooms, or 
many rooms, or in fact any place which 
can be made to serve the purpose ; 
APARTMENTS respect only suits of 
| 2nN2 
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rooms: apartments, therefore, are, m 
the strict sense, lodgings; but all éodg- 
ings are not apartments: on the other 
hand, the word /odgings is mostly 
use for rooms that are let out to hire, 
or that serve a temporary purpose; but 
the word aparimenis may be applied to 
the suits of rooms in any large house: 
hence the word dodging becomes on one 
ground restricted in its use, and apart- 
ments on the other: all apartments to 
let out for hire are lodgings: but apart- 
ments not to let out for hire are not 
lodgings. 


LOOK, GLANCE. 


LOOK (wv. Air) is the generic, and 
GLANCE (wv. To glance at) the specific 
term; that is to say, a casual or mo- 
mentary Jook: a look may be charac- 
terized as severe or mild, fierce or gentle, 
angry or kind; a glance as hasty or 
sudden, imperfect or slight: so likewise 
we speak of taking a /ook, or catching a 
glance. 

Here the soft flocks, with the same harmless Juek 
They wore alive. THOMSON. 


The tiger, darting fierce 
Impetuous on his prey, the glance has doom’d. 
THOMSON. 


TO LOOK, SEE, BEHOLD, VIEW, 
° EYE. 


LOOK, in Saxon /Jocan, upper Ger- 
mun /ugen, comes from the same source 
as lua light, and the Greek Aaw to see. 
SEE is in Saxon seon, Swedish se, 
fEolic Greek ceasy, Hebrew sheeah to 
see. BEHOLD, compounded of the 
intensive be and Aold, signifies to hold 
or fix the eye on an object. VIEW, 
from the French voir, and the Latin 
video, signifies simply to see. To EYE, 
from the noun eye, naturally signifies to 
fathom with the eye. 

We look voluntarily ; we see involun- 
tarily : the eye sees ; the person dooks : 
absent people often see things before 
they are fully conscious that they are at 
hand: we may look without seemg, and 
we may see without dooking: near- 
sighted people often look at that which 
‘js too distant to:‘strike the visual organ. 
To behold is to /vok at for a continuance ; 
to view is to ook at in all directions; 
to eye is to dook at earnestly, and by side 
glances ; that which is seen may disap- 
pear in an instant; it may strike the 
eye and be gone; but what is looked at 
must make some stay; consequently 
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lightning and things equally fugitive 
and rapid in their flight, may be seen, 
but canno be looked at. To look at is 
the familiar, as well as the general term, 
in regard to the others: we look at 
things in general, which we wish to see, 
that is, to see clearly, fully, and in-all 
their parts; but we behold that which, 
excites a moral or intellectual interest ; 
we view that which demands intellectual 
attention; we eye that which gratifies 
any particular passion: an inquisitive 
child /ooks at things which are new to 
it, but does not Jehold them; we look 
at plants, or finery, or whatever gratifies 
the senses, but we do not behold them: 
on the other hand, we behold any spec- 
tacle which excites our admiration, our 
astonishment, our pity, or our love: we 
look at objects in order to observe their 
external properties; but we view them 
in order tu find out their component 
parts, their internal properties, their 
powers of motion and action, &c.: we 
look at things to gratify the curiosity of 
the moment or for mere amusement ; 
but the jealous man eyes his rival, in 
order to mark his movements, his de- 
signs, and his successes; the envious 
man eyes him who is in prosperity, with 
a malignant desire to see him humbled. 
They climb the next ascent, and, /uoking down, | 
Now at a nearer distance view the town; 

The prince with wonder sees the stately tuw’rs, 


(Which late were huts and shepherds’ bow'rs), 
DrypEn. 


The most unpardonable malefactor in the world 
going to his death, and bearing it with composure, 
would win the pity of those whu should dehold him. 

STEELE. 
Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats, then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
yes all the smiling family askance, TaomMsow. 


TO LOOK, APPEAR. 


LOOK is here taken in the neuter 
and improper sense: in the preceding 
acticle (v. To look) it denotes the action 
of persons striving to see; in the pre- 
sent case it denotes the action of things 
figuratively striving to be seen. AP- 
PEAR, from the Latin appareo or 
pareo, Greek wapeyu, signifies to be 
present or at hand, within sight. | 

The ¢ook of a thing respects the im- 
pressions which it makes on the senses, 
that is, the manner in which it dooks ; 
its appearance implies the simple act of 
its coming into sight: the look of any 


_thing is therefore characterized as good 


or bad, ‘mean or handsome, ugly or 
beautiful; the appearance is character 
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zed as early or late, sudden or unex- 
pected : there is something very unseemly 
in the look of a clergyman affecting the 
airs of a fine gentleman; the appear- 
unce of the stars in an evening presents 
an interesting view even to the ordinary 
beholder. As what appears must appear 
an some form, the signification of the 
term has been extended to the manner 
of the appearance, and brought still 
nearer to ook in its application; in this 
case the term lovk is rather more fa- 
miliar than that of appearance: we 
may speak either of regarding the look 
or the appearance of a thing, as far as 
it may impress others; but the latter is 
less colloquial than the former: a man’s 
conduct is said to /ook rather than to 
appear ill; buton the other hand, we 
say a thing assumes an appearance, 
or has a certain appearance. 


Distressfui vature pants; 
The very streams /ovk languid from afar. Taomson. 


. Never does liberty appear more amiable than 
under the government of a pious and guod prince. 
ADDISON, 
Look is always employed for what is 
real; what a thing /ooks is that which 
it really is: appear, however, sometimes 
refers not only to what is external, but 
to what is superficial. If we say a 
person dooks ill, it supposes some positive 
and unequivocal evidence of illness: if 
we say he appears to be ill, it is a less 
positive assertion than the former; it 
leaves room for doubt, and allows the 
possibility of a mistake. We are at 
liberty to judge of things by their looks, 
without being chargeable with want of 
judgment; but as appearunces arg said 
to be deceitful, it becomes necessary to 
admit them with caution as the rule of 
our judgment. Look is employed mostly 
in regard to objects of sense; appear- 
ance respects natural and moral objects 
indifferently: the sky dooks lowering; 
an object appears through a microscope 
greater than it really is; a person's 
conduct appears in a more culpable light 
when seen through the representation 
of an onemy. : 


Then Nature all 


Wears to the lover's eye a louk of love. | THoMsoN. 


It has always been my endeavour to distinguish 
between realities and appearances. TATLER. 


. LOOKER-ON, SPECTATOR, BE- 
HOLDER, OBSERVER. 


Tuer LOOKER-ON and the SPEC- 
TATOR are both opposed to the agents 
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or actors in any scene; but the former 
is still more abstracted from the objects 
he sees than the latter. 

A looker-on (v. To look at) is care- 
less; he has no part and takes no part 
in what he sees; he looks on, because 
the thing is before him, and he has 
nothing else to do: a spectator may 
likewise be unconcerned, but in general 
he derives amusement, if nothing else, 
from what he sees. A clown may bea 
looker-on, who with open mouth gapes 
at all that is before him, without under- 
standing any part of it; but he who 
looks on to draw a moral lesson from the 
whole is in the moral sense not an un- 
interested spectator. The BEHOLD- 
ER has a nearer interest than the spec- 
tator; and the OBSERVER has an 
interest not less near than that of the 
beholder, but somewhat different: the 
beholder has his affections roused by 
what he sees; the observer has his un- 
derstanding employed in that which 
passes before him: the beholder in- 
dulges himself in contemplation ; the 
observer is busy in making it subservient 
to some proposed object: every beholder 
of our Saviour's sufferings and patience 
was struck with the conviction of his 
Divine character, not excepting even 
some of those who were his most preju- 
diced adversaries ; every calm observer 
of our Saviour’s words and. actions was 
convinced of his Divine mission. 

Lookers on many times see more than gamesters. 
Bacon. 
But high in heaven they sit, and gaze from far, 
The tame spectators of his deeds of war. Pork, 
Objects Sp aae Cyn aats take forms from the 
hope or fear of the . JOHNSON, 
Swift was an exact observer of life, JOHNSON: 


LOOSE, VAGUE, LAX, DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 


LOOSE is in German Jos, &c., Latin 
larus, Greek adaccay, and Hebrew 
chalatz, to make freee VAGUE, in 
Latin vagus, signifies wandering. LAX, 
in Latin /axus, has a similar origin with 
loose. DISSOLUTE, in Latin disso- 
lutus participle of dissolvo, signifies das- 
solved or set free. LICENTIOUS 
signifies having the dacence or power to 
do as one pleases (v. Leave, liberty). 

Loose is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms; they are all opposed to 
that which is bound or adheres closely . 
loose is employed either for physical, 
moral, or intellectual objects; vague 
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only for intellectual objects: daz some- 
times for what is intellectual, but oftener 
for the moral; dissolute and /icentious 
only for moral matters: whatever wants 
a proper connexion, or linking together 
of the parts, is /oose ; whatever is scat- 
tered and remotely separated is vague : 
a style is loose where the words and 
sentences are not made to coalesce, so 
as to form a regularly connected series ; 
assertions are vague which have but a 
remote connexion with the subject re- 
ferred to: by the same rule, loose hints 
thrown out at random may give rise to 
speculation and conjecture, but cannot 
serve as the ground of any conclusion ; 
ignorant people are apt to credit every 
vague rumour, and to communicate it 
as a certainty. Opinions are /oose, 
either inasmuch as they want logical 
precision, or as they fail in moral strict- 
ness; suggestions and surmises are in 
their nature vague, as they spring from 
a very remote channel, or are produced 
by the wanderings of the imagination ; 
opinions are Jaz, inasmuch as they have 
a tendency to lessen the moral obliga- 
tion, or to doosen moral ties. A doose 
man injures himself, but a daz man in- 
jures society at large. Dissoluteness is 
the excess of looseness ; licentiousness 
is the consequence of laxity, or the 
freedom from external constraint. Loose- 
ness of character, if indulged, soon sinks 
into dissoluteness of morals ; and daxtty 
of discipline is quickly followed by é2- 
centiousness of manners. 

The most voluptuous and loose person breathing, 
were he but tied to folluw his dice and his courtobips 


every day, would find it the greatest torment that 
cvuld betal him. SourH. 


That action which is vague and indeterminate 
will at last settle into habit, and habitual peculiari- 
ties are quickly ridiculous. JOHNSON. 


In this general depravity of manners and laxity 
of privciples, pure religion is no where more strongly 
inculcated (than in our universities). JOBNSON. 


As the life of Petronius Arbiter‘was altogether dis. 
solute, the indifference which he showed ut the close 
of it is to be looked upon as a piece of natural care- 
lessness rather than fortitude. ADDISON. 


Moral philosophy is very ageeeable to the para- 
doxical and licentious spirit of the age. BEatris. 


LORD'S SUPPER, EUCHARIST, 
COMMUNION, SACRAMENT. 


Tue LORD’S SUPPER is a term 
of familiar and general use among 
Christiane, as designating in literal 
terms the supper of our Lord; that is, 
either the last solemn supper which he 
took with his disciples previous to his 
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crucifixion, or the commemoraticn ot 
that event which conformably to his 
commands has been eae | by the 
professors of Christianity, EUCHA- 
RIST is a term of peculiar use among 
the Roman Catholics, from the Greek 
evyapitw to give thanks, because. per- 
sonal adoration, by way of returning 
thanks, constitutes in their estimation 
the chief part of the ceremony. As the 
social affections are kept alive mostly 
by the common participation of meals, 
so 18 brotherly love, the essence of 
Christian fellowship, cherished and 
warmed in the highest degree by the 
common participation in this holy fes- 
tival: hence, by distinetion, it has been 
denominated the COMMUNION. As 
the vows which are made at the altar of 
our Lord are the most solemn which a 
Christian can make, comprehending in 
them the entire devotion of himself to 
Christ, the general term SACRA- 
MENT, signifying an oath, has been 
employed by way of distinction for this 
ordinance. The Roman Catholics have 
employed the same term for six other 
ordinances; but the Protestants, who 
attach a similar degree of sacredness to 
no other than baptism, annex this ap- 
pellation only to these two. 


To the worthy participation of the Lord's supper, 
there is indispensably required a suitabie prepara- 
tion. SovutH. 


This ceremony of feasting belongs most properly 
both to marriage and to the eucharist, as both of 
them have the nature of a evvenant. SourH. 


One woman he could not bring to the commusiun, 
and when he reproved or exhorted her, she only an- 
swered that she was no scholar. JOHNSON, 


I could not have the consent of the physician to 
#0 tooburch yesterday; I therefore recelved the holy 
sacrament at home. JOHNSON. 


TO LOSE, MISS. 


LOSE, in all probability, is but a 
variation of loose, because what get» 
loose or away from a person is Jost to 
him. To MISS, probably from the par- 
ticiple mts wrong, signifies to put. wrong. 

What is Jost is supposed to be entirely 
and irrecoverably gone; but what is 
missed may be only out of sight or not 
at hand at the time when it is wanted: 
health or property may be /ust; one 
misses a coach, or one misses what has 
been mislaid. Things may be ost in a 
variety of ways independent of the person 
losing ; but missing is mostly by the 
instrumentality ofthe person who misses. 
We dose an opportunity which it is not 
in our power to use; we méss an oppor- 
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tunity when we suffer it to pass without 
using. ~ 
Some ants are so unfortunate as to fall down with 


their load when they almost come home; when this 
happens they seldora lose their corn, but carry it up 


again, Appison. 
By hope and faith secure of future bliss, 
Lewis. 


_Gladly the joys of present life we mss. 


LOSS, DAMAGE, DETRIMENT. 


LOSS signifies the act of losing or 
the thing Jost. DAMAGE, in French 
dummage, Latin. damnum from demo to 
take away, signifies the thing taken 
away. DETRIMENT, v. Disadvanta- 
geous. 

Loss is here the generic term ; damage 
and detriment are species or modes of 
fuss. The person sustains the loss, the 
thing suffers the damage or detriment. 
Whatever is gone from us which we 
wish to retain is a loss; hence we may 
sustain a /oss in our property, in our re- 
putation, in our influence, in our intel- 
lect, and every other object of possession: 
whatever renders an object less service- 
able or valuable, by any external violence, 
is a damage; as a vessel suffers a da- 
mage in astorm: whatever is calculated 
to cross a man’s purpose is a detriment ; 
the bare want of a good name may be a 
detriment to a young tradesman; the 
want of prudence is always a great de- 
triment to the prosperity of a family. 

What trader would purchase such airy satisfaction 


(as the charms of conversation) by the luss of solid 
gain. JOHNSON. 


The ants were still troubled with the rain, and the 
next day they took a world of pains to repair the 
dumege. ADDISON. 


The expenditure should be with the least possible 
detriment to the morals of those who expend. ‘i 
URKE, 


LOUD, NOISY, HIGH-SOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 


LOUD, in German, &c., daut, is con- 
nected with daut a sound, Jauschen to 
listen, and the Greek xAuw to hear. be- 
cause sounds are the object of hearing. 
NOISY, having a noise, like notsome 
and nozious, comes from the Latin maceo 
to hurt, signifying in general offensive, 
and in this case offensive to the sense of 
hearing. HIGH-SOUNDING signi- 
.fies the same as pitched upon an elevated: 
key, so as to make a great noise, to be 
heard at a distance. CLAMOROUS, 
from the Latin clamo to cry, signifies 
_erying with a loud voice. 

Loud is here the generic term, since 
‘t signifies a great sound, which is the 
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idea common to them all. As an epithet 
for persons, /oud is mostly taken in an 
indifferent sense; all the others are 
taken for being loud beyond measure 
notsy is to be lawlessly and unseasonably 
loud; high-sounding is only to be loud 
from the bigness of one’s words: cl 
morous is to be disagreeably and pain: 
fully Zoud. We must speak loudly to 
a deaf person in order to make ourselves 
heard: children will be noisy at all 
times if not kept under control: flat- 
terers are always high-sounding in their 
eulogiums of princes: children will be 
clamorous for what they want, if they 
expect to get it by dint of notse; they 
will be turbulent in case of refusal, if 
not under proper discipline. In the 
improper application, Joud is taken in 
as bad a sense as the rest; the loudest 
praises are the least to be regarded : the 
applause of a mob is always nozsy> 
high-sounding titles serve only to excite 
contempt where there is not some corre- 
sponding quality: it is the business of 
a party to be clamorous, as that serves 
the purpose of exciting the ignorant. 


The clowns, a boist’rous, rude, ungovern’d crew, 
With furious haste tothe /uud summons flew. 
Dryven. 


QO leave the noisy town. DRYDEN: 


I am touched with sorrow at the conduct of some 
few men, who have lent the authority of their Aigh- 
sounding names to the designs of men with whom 
they could not be acquainted, Burxx, 


Clam’rous around the royal hawk they fly. Drypen 


LOVE, FRIENDSHIP. 


LOVE (wv. Affection) is a term of 
very extensive import; it may be either 
taken in the most general sense for 
every strong and passionate attachment, 
or only for such as subsist between the 
sexes; in either of which cases it has 
features by which it is easily distin- 
guished from FRIENDSHIP. : 

Love subsists between members of the 
same family ; it springs out of their na- 
tural relationship, and is kept alive by 
their close intercourse and constant in- 
terchange of kindnesses : friendship ex . 
cludes the idea of any tender and natu. 
ral relationship; nor is it, like dove, to 
be found in children, but is confined to 
maturer years; it is formed by time, by 
circumstances, by congruity of charac- 
ter, and sympathy of sentiment. Love 
always operates with ardour; jritend- 
ship is remarkable for firmness and con- 
stancy. Love is peculiar to no station , 
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it is to be found equally among the 
high and the low, the learned and the 
unlearned: friendship is of nobler 
growth; it finds admittance only into 
minds of a loftier make: it cannot be 
felt by men of an ordinary stamp. Both 
dwe and friendship are gratified by 
seeking the good of the object ; but dave 
is more selfish in its nature than frtend- 
ship; in indulging another it seeks its 
own gratification, and when this is not 
to be obtained, it will change into the 
contrary passion of hatred; friendship, 
on the other hand, is altogether disin- 
terested, it makes sacrifices of every 
description, and knows no limits to its 
sacrifice, 


So every passion but fond /ove, 


Unto its own redress does move. WALLER. 


For natural affection soon doth cease, 
And quenched is with Cupid’s greater flame, 
Bat faithful friendship doth them buth suppress, 
And them with mastering discipline doth tame, 
SPENSER, 


LOVER, SUITER, WOOER. 


LOVER signifies literally one who 
loves, and is applicable to any object ; 
there are lovers of money, and lovers of 
‘wine, Jovers of things individually, and 
things collectively, that is, lovers of 
particular women in the good sense, or 
lovers of women in the bad sense. The 
SUITOR is one who sues and strives 
after a thing; it is equally undefined as 
to the object, but may be employed for 
such as sue for favors from their supe- 
riors, or sue for the affections and person 
of a female. The WOOER is only a 
species of lover, who wooes or solicits the 
kind regards of a female. When ap- 
plied to the same object, namely, the 
female sex, the term dover is emploved 
for persons of all ranks, who are equally 
alive to the tender passion of love: 
suitor is a title adapted to that class 
of life where all the genuine affections 
of human nature are adulterated by a 
false refinement, or entirely lost in other 
passions of a guilty nature. Wooer is 
a tender and passionate title, which is 
adapted to that class of beings that live 
only in poetry and romance. There is 
‘most sincerjty in the over, he simply 
proffers his love; there is most cere- 
mony in the sustor, he prefers his szzé ; 
there is most ardour in the wooer, he 
makes his vows. 

It is very natural for a young friend and a young 


aver, to think the persons they love have nothing to 
do but to please them. Pors. 


LOW. 


, What pleasure cau it be to be thronged with peti- 
tioners, and those perhaps suifors for the same Apcohd 
UTH. 


I am glad this parce! of woovers are so reasonable, 
for there is not one of them but I dote on his very 
absence, SHAKSPEARE. 


LOW, MEAN, ABJECT, 
LOW, v. Humble. MEAN, in Ger- 


man gemein, &c. comes from the same 
source as the Latin communis common 
(v. Cammon). ABJECT, in French aé- 
jeci, Latin abjectus, participle of abjicio 
to cast down, signifies literally cast down 
or brought very low. 

Low isa much stronger term than 
mean; for what is /ow stands more 
directly opposed to what is high, but 
what is mean is intermediate: the low 
is applied only toa certain number o1 
description; but mean, like common, is 
applicable to the great bulk of mankind. 
A man of dow extraction falls below the 
ordinary level ; he is opposed to a noble 
man: a man of mean birth does not 
rise above the ordinary level; he is 
upon a level with the majority. Adyecs 
expresses more than either of the others 
for it denotes the lowest depression in 
a person's outward condition or position 
as abject poverty. 

Had J been born a servant, my Jw life 


Had steady stood from all these miseries. 
RANDOLPH, 


For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich; . 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honour ’peareth in the meanest habit. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 


T’ adore the conqueror ? Mixror. 


When employed to designate cha- 
raeter, they preserve the same distinc- 
tion; the /ow is that which is positively 
sunk in itself; but the mean is that 
which is comparatively /ow, in regard to 
the outward circumstances and relative 
condition ef the individual, Swearing 
and drunkenness are /ow vices ; boxing, 
cudgelling, and wrestling, are low 
games ; a misplaced economy in people 
of property is mean ; a condescension to 
those who are beneath us for our own 
petty advantages is meanness. A man 
is commonly /ow by birth, education, or 
habits; but meanness is a defect of na- 
ture which sinks a person in spite of 
every external advantage. Alyect, asa 
characteristic, is applied particularly to 
the spirit. Slavery is most apt to pro- 
duce an abject spirit by depriving a man 
of the use of those faculties which ele- 
vate him above the brutes ; poverty, fear, 
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or any base passion may have the same 
effect. | 
Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 


From virtue. Miron. 


We fast not to please men, nor to promote any 
mean worldly interest. SMALRIDGE, 


‘There needs no more be said to extol the excellence 
aud power of his wit, than that it was of magnitude 
enough to cover a world of very great faults, that is, 
a varrowness in his nature to the /owest degree, an 
abjectness and want of courage, an insinuating and 
servile flattering. CLARENDON. 


M. 


MADNESS, PHRENZY, RAGE, FURY. 


MADNESS, vide Derangement.— 
PHRENZY;, in Latin phrenesis, Greek 
opeviric from gpny the mind, signifies a 
disordered mind. RAGE isin French 
rage, Latin rabies madness. FURY, 
in Latin furor, comes in all probability 
from feror to be carried, because fury 
carries a person away. 

Madness and phrenzy are used in 
the physical and moral sense; rage and 
fury only in the moral sense: in the 
first case, sadness is a confirmed de- 
rangement in the organ of thought; 
phrenzy is only a temporary derange- 
ment from the violence of any disease or 
other cause: the former lies in the sys- 
tem, and is, in general, incurable; the 
latter is only occasional, and yields to 
the power of medicine. In the moral 
sense of these terms the cause is put 
for the effect, that is, madness and 
phrenzy are put for that excessive vio- 
lence of passion by which they are 
caused; and as rage and fury are spe- 
cies of this passion, namely, the angry 
passion, they are therefore to madness 
and phrenzy sometimes as the cause is 
to the effect: the former, however, are 
so much more violent than the latter, as 
they altogether destroy the reasoning 
faculty, which is not expressly implied 
in the signification of the latter terms. 
Moral madness differs both in degree 
and duration from phrenzy : if it spring 
from the extravagance of rage, it bursts 
out into every conceivable extravagance, 
but is only transitory ; if it spring from 
disappointed love, or any other -disap- 
pointed passion, it is as permanent as 
direct physical madness; phrenzy is 
always temporary, but even more im- 
petuous than madness ; in the phrenzy 
of despair men commit acts of suicide 
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in the phrenzy of distress and grief, 
people are hurried into many actions 
fatal to themselves or others. | 


*T was no false heraldry when madnese drew 
Her pedigree from those who too much knew. 
DENHAM,. 


What phreazy, shepherd, has thy soul possess’d ? 
DRyDEN. 
Rage refers more immediately to the 
agitation that exists within the mind; 
Jury refers to that which shows itself 
outwardly: a person contains or stiffes 
his rage; but his fury breaks out into 
some external mark of violence: rage 
will subside of itself; fury spends itself : 
a person may be choked with rage; 
but his fury finds a vent: an enraged 
man may be pacified; a /wrtous one is 
deaf to every remonstrance. Rage, 
when applied to persons, commonly sig- 
nifies highly inflamed anger ; but it may 
be employed for inflamed passion to- 
wards any object -which is specified: as 
a rage for music, a rage for theatrical 
performances, a fashionable rage for any 
whim of the day. Fury, though com- 
monly signifying rage bursting out, 
yet it may be any impetuous feeling dis- 
playing itself in extravagant action; as 
the divine fury supposed to be pro- 
duced upon the priestess of Apollo, by 
the inspiration of the god, and the Bac- 
chanalian fury, which expression depicts 
the influence of wine upon the body and 
mind. In the improper application, to 
inanimate objects, the words rage and 
Jury preserve a similar distinction: the 
rage of the heat denotes the excessive 
height to which it is risen; the fury of 
the winds indicates their violent com- 
motion and turbulence: so in like man- 
ner the raging of the tempest charac- 
terizes figuratively its burning anger; 
and the fury of the flames marks their 
impetuous movements, their wild and 
rapid spread. 
First Socrates 


Against the rage of tyrants single stood, 
Invincible ! 


Confin’d their fury to those dark abodes, Drypwx 


THOMSON 


MAGISTERIAL, MAJESTIC, STATELY, 
POMPOUS, AUGUST, DIGNIFIED. 


MAGISTERIAL, from magtster a 
master, and MAJESTIC, from ma- 
jestas, are both derived from magty 
more, or major greater, that is, more or 
greater than others; but they differ in 
this respect, that the magisterial is 
something assumed, and is therefore 
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often false ; the majestic is natural, and 
consequently always real: an upstart, 
or an intruder into any high station, or 
office, may put on a magzstertal air, in 
order to impose on the multitude; but 
it will not bein his power to be majesttc, 
which never shows itself in a borrowed 
shape; none but those who have a su- 
periority of character, of birth, or out- 
ward station, can be magestic. 

Government being the noblest and most myste- 


rivus of all arts, is very unfit for those to talk 


magisterially of who never bore any share in it. 
Sours. 


Then Aristides lifts his honest front, 
In pure majestic poverty rever'd, 

STATELY and POMPOUS are 
most nearly allied to magisterial ; 
AUGUST and DIGNIFIED to ma- 
sestic : the former being merely extrinsic 
and assumed, the latter intrinsic and in- 
herent. Magisteriul respects the au- 
thority which is assumed; situtely re- 
gards splendour and rank; pompous 
regards personal importance, with all 
the appendages of greatness and power: 
a person is magisterial in the exercise 
of his office, and the distribution of his 
commands; he is sfatedy in his ordinary 
intercourse with his inferiors and equals ; 
he is pompous on particular occasions of 
appearing in public: a person demands 
silence in a magistertal tone ; he marches 
forward with a stately air; he comes 
forward in a pompous manner, so as to 
strike others with a sense of his impor- 
tance. 


Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the basis of that pompous load. DENHAM. 


There is for the most part as much real enjoyment 
under the meanest cottage, as within the walls of 
the stateliest palace. Sovry, 

Majestic is an epithet that characte- 
rizes the exterior of an object; august 
is that which marks an essential cha- 
racteristic in the object ; dignified serves 
to characterize a person’s action as tend- 
ing to give dignity : the form ofa female 
is termed majestic, when it has some- 
thing imposing in it, suited to the con- 
dition of majesty, or the most elevated 
station in suciety; a monarch is entitled 
august in order to describe the extent of 
his empire ; a public assembly is deno- 
minated august to bespeak its high cha- 
racter, and its weighty influence in the 
Beale of society ; a reply is termed digni- 
Jied when it upholds the individual and 

ersonal character of a man as well as 
his relative character in the community 
to which he belongs: the two former of 


THOMSON. 


MAGNIFICENCE. 


these terms are associated only with 
grandeur of outward circumstances: 
the last is Eo to men of all sta- 
tions, who have each in his sphere a 
dignity to maintain which belongs to 
man as an independent moral agent.. 

A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 


Embroidered sandals glitter’d as he trud, 
And forth he mov'd majestick as a god, 


Nor can IJ think that God, creator wise, 
Though threat'ning, will in earnest so destroy 
Us, his prime creatures, dignified so high. 


Pops, 


Mi.tow 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man Youne 


MAGNIFICENCE, SPLENDOR, POMP. 


MAGNIFICENCE, from magnus 
and facio, signifies doing largely, or or 
a large scale. SPLENDOR, in Latin 
splendor, from splendeo to shine, signi- 
fies brightness in the external. POMP, 
in Latin pompa, Greek wopin a pro- 
cession, from zrep7w to send, signifies in 
general formality and ceremony. 

Magnificence lies not only in the 
number and extent of the objects pre- 
sented, but in their degree of richness as 
to their coloring and quality; splen- 
dor is but a characteristic of magnizf- 
cence, attached to such objects as dazzle 
the eye by the quantity of light, or the 
beauty and strength of coloring: the 
entertainments of the eastern monarchs 
and princes are remarkable for their 
magnificence, from the immense nuin- 
ber of their attendants, the crowd of 
equipages, the size of their palaces, the 
multitude of costly utensils, and the 
profusion of viands which constitute the 
arrangements fur the banquet; the 
entertainments of Europeans present 
much splendor, from the richness, the 
variety, and the brilliancy, of dress, of 
furniture, and all the apparatus of a 
feast, which the refinements of art have 
brought to perfection. Magutficence is 
seldomer unaccompanied with splendor 
than splendor with magnificence; since 
quantity, as well as quality, is essential 
to the one; but quality more than quan- 
tity is an essential to the other: a large 
army drawn up in battle array is a mag- 
nificent spectacle, from the immensity 
of their numbers and the order of their. 
disposition ; it will in all-probability be 
a splendid scene if there be much rich- 
ness in the dresses; the pomp will here 
consist in such large bodies of men 
acting by one. impulse, and directed by 
one will: hence military pomp, it is the 
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appendage of power, when displayed to 
public view: on particular occasions, a 
monarch seated on his throne, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, and attended 
by his guards, is said to appear with 
oomp, 

| Not Babylon, 


Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 


Equail’d iu all their glories. MiLTon. 


Vain transitory splendours could not »)h 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from sts fall. 
GoLpsMITH. 


Was all that pomp of woe for this prepar'd; 
These fires, this fun‘ral pile, these altars rear'd, 
Dryven, 


TO MAKE, FORM, PRODUCE, 
| CREATE. 


Tue idea of giving birth to a thing is 
common to all these terms, which vary 
in the circumstances of the action: to 
MAKE (e. To act) is the most general 
and unqualified term ; to FORM (. To 
form) signifies to give a form to a thing, 
that is, to make it after a given form; 
to PRODUCE (». To afford) is to bring 
forth into the light, to call into exist- 
ence , to CREATE (v. To cause) is to 
bring into existence by an absolute ex- 
ercise of power: to make is the simplest 
action of all, and comprehends a simple 
combination by the smallest efforts; to 
form vequires care and attention, and 
greater efforts ; to produce requires time 
and also labor: whatever is put together 
so as to become another thing, is made ; 
a chair or a table is made: whatever is 
put into any distinct form is formed; 
the potter forms the clay into an earthen 
vessel: whatever emanates from a thing, 
so as to become a distinct object, is pro- 
duced; fire is often produced by the 
violent friction of two pieces of wood 
with each other. The process of making 
is always performed by some conscious 
agent, who employs either mechanical 
means, or the simple exercise of power: 
a bird makes its nest; man makes va- 
rious things, by the exercise of his un- 
derstanding and his limbs; the Al- 
mighty Maker has made everything by 
his word. The process of forming does 
not always require a conscious agent ; 
things are formed of themselves; or 
they are formed by the active operations 
of other bodies; melted lead, when 
thrown into water, will form itself into 
various little bodies; hard substances 
are formed in the human body, which 
give rise to the disease termed the 
gravel. What is produced is oftener 
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produced by the process of nature, than 
by any express design; the earth pro- 
duces all kinds of vegetables from seed ; 
animals, by a similar process, produce 
their young. Create, in this natural 
sense of the term, is employed as the 
act of an intelligent being, and that of 
the Supreme Being only; it is the act 
of making by a simple effort of power, 
without the use of materials, and with- 
out any process. Hence it has been 
extended in its application to the making 
of anything by an immediate exercise of 
power. The creative power of the human 
mind is a faint image of that power 
which brought everything into exist 
ence out of nothing. 


King Edward the Sixth’s Common Prayer Bock 
was made with the advice of the foreign and even the 
presbyterian protestants. SECKER. 


Dire Sylla here, a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 
Pore. 


It is strange, you will say, that nature ‘should make 
use of the same ageut to create as to destroy, aud 
that what has been looked upon as the consumer o1 
countries, is in fact the very power that produces 


them. > BRrYpDoneE, 
A wondrous hieroglyphic robe she wore, 

In which all colours and all figures were, 

That nature or that fancy can create. Cow.ry 


They are all employed in the moral 
sense, and with a similar distinction: 
make is indefinite ; we may make a thing 
that is difficult or easy, simple or com- 
plex; we may make a letter, or make a 
poem ; we may make a word, or make a 
sentence. To form is the work either 
of intelligence or of circumstances : edu- 
cation has much to doin forming the 
habits, but nature has more to do in 
Jorming the disposition and the mind 
altogether; sentiments are frequently 
JSormed by young people before they have 
sufficient maturity of thought and know 
ledge to justify them in coming to any 
decision. To produce is the effect of 
great mental exertion; or it is the na- 
tural operation of things: no industry 
could ever produce a poem or a work of 
the imagination : but a history ora work 
of science may be produced by the force 
of mere labor. All things, both in the 
moral and intellectual world, are linked 
together upon the same principle of 
cause and effect, by which one thing is 
the preducer, and the other the thing 
produced : quarrels produce hatred, and 
kindness produces love ; as heat produces 
inflammation and fever, or disease p70- 
duces death. What is created is not 
made by any natural: process, but is 
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called into existence by the creating 


power; small matters create jealousies 


in jealous minds. 


Though he conld not agree to the making a king 
-§ things stood, yet if he found one made he would 
De more faithful to him than those that made him 


could be according to their own principles. 
BuRENET, 


Homer's and Virgil’s heroes do not form a resolue 
tion without the conduct and direction of some 
deity. 


A supernatural effect is that which is above any 
natural power that we know of to produce. 
TILLOTson, 


By this means alone their greatest obstacles will 
vanish, and what usually creates their dislike will 
become their satisfaction. Porr, 


MALEDICTION, CURSE, IMPRECA- 
TION, EXECRATION, ANATHEMA. 


MALEDICTION, from male and 
dico, signifies a saying ill, that is, de- 
claring an evil wish against a person. 
CURSE, in Saxon kursian, comes, in 
all probability, from the same root as the 
Greek xvpow to sanction or ratify, sig- 
nifying a bad wish declared upon oath, 
or ina solemn manner. IMPRECA- 
TION, from zm and precor, signifies a 
praying down evil upon a person. EXE- 
CRATION, from the Latin ezecror, 
that is, é sacris exciudere, signifies the 
same as to excommunicate, with every 
form of solemn imprecation. ANA- 
THEMA, in Greek ava@npa, signifies 
a setting out, that 1s, a putting out of a 
religious community as a penance. 

The malediction is the most indefi- 
nite and general term, signifying simply 
the declaration of evil; curse is a solemn 
denunciation of evil: the former is em- 
ployed mostly by men; the latter by 
some superior being as well as by men: 
the rest are species of the curse pro- 
nounced only by man. The maledic- 
tion is caused by simple anger; the 
curse is occasioned by some grievous 
offence: men, in the heat of their pas- 
sions, will utter maledictions against 
any object that offends them ; God pro- 
nounced a curse upon Adam, and all 
his posterity, after the fall. 

With many pruises of his good play, and many 


mnledictiuns on the power of chance, he took up 
the cards and threw them in the fire. MacKENgIE. 


But know, that ere your promis’d walls you build, 
My curses shall severely be fulfill’d. DrypDen, 


The term curse. differs in the degree 
vi evil pronounced or wished ; zpreca- 
tzon and execration always imply some 
positive great evil, and, in fact, as much 
evil as can be conceived by man in his 
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MALICE. 


anger; the anathema respects the evil 
which is pronounced according to the 
canon law, by which a man is not only 
put out of the church, but held up as an 
object of offence. The malediction is 
altogether an unallowed expression of 
private resentment; the curse was ad- 
mitted, in some cases, according to the 
Mosaic law; and that, as well as the 
anathema, at one time formed a part of 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Chris- 
tian church; the ¢mprecatton formed a 
part of the heathenish ceremony of re- 
ligion ; but the execraiton is always the 
informal expression of the most violent 
personal anger. 


Thus either host their ¢mprecations join'd. 


- I have seen in Bedlam a man that has held up his 
face in a posturc of adoration towards heaven to utter 
evecratiuns and blasphemies. STEELE. 


The bare anathemas of the church fail like so 
many bruta fulmina upon the obstinate and schis- 
mutical. ; Souru. 


Pore. 


MALEVOLENT, MALICIOUS, MALIG- 
NANT. 


Tuese words have all their deriva- 
tion from malus bad; that is, MALE- 
VOLENT, wishing ill; MALICIOUS 
(v. Malice), having malice; and MA- 
LIGNANT, having an evil tendency. 

Malevolenee has a deep root in the 
leart, and is a settled part of the cha- 

acter; we denominate the person ma- 

evolent, to designate the ruling temper 
of his mind: malictousness may be ap- 
plied as an epithet to particular parts of 
a man’s character or conduct; one may 
have a mailtcious joy or pleasure in 
seeing the distresses of another: malig- 
nity is not so often employed to charac- 
terize the person, as the thing ; the ma- 
lignity of a design is estimated by the 
degree of mischief which was intended 
to be done. 


I have often known very lasting malevolence ex- 
cited by unlucky censures, JOHNSON. 


Greatness, the earnest of malicious Fate 
Fur future woe, was never meant a good, 
SovuTHERN. 


Still horror reigns, a dreary twilight round, 
Of struggling night and day malignant mix'd. 
THOMSON. 


MALICE, RANCOR, SPITE, GRUDGE 
PIQUE. 


MALICE, in Latin maltia, from 
malus bad, signifies the very essence of 
badness lying in the heart; RANCOR 
(vw. Hatred) is only continued haired 
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the former requires no external cause to 
provoke it, it is inherent in the mind; 
the latter must be caused by some per- 
sonal offence. Malice is properly the’ 
love of evil for evil’s sake, and is, there- 
fore, confined to no number or quality 
of objetts, and limited by no circum- 
stance ; rancor, as it depends upon ex- 
ternal objects for its existence, so it is 
confined to such objects only as are 
liable to cause displeasure or anger: 
malice will impel a man ‘o do mischief 
to those who have not in ured him, and 
are perhaps strangers to him; rancor 
can subsist only between those who 
have had sufficient connexion to be at 
variance. 


If any chance has hither brought the name ¢ 


Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 
Who suffer’d from the malice of the times. DrypEn. 


Party spirit fills a nation with spleen and rancour. 
ADDISON. 


SPITE, from the Itasian dispetto and 
the French desmit, from spit a pointed 
instrument, denotes a petty kind of 
malice, or disposition to offend another 
in trifling matters; it may be in the 
temper of the person, or it may have its 
source in some external provocation: 
children often show their spite to each 
other. 


Can heav’nly minds such high resentment show, 
Or exercise their spite in human woe. DRYDEN, 


GRUDGE, connected with grumble 
and growl, and PIQUE, from pike, de- 
noting the prick of a pointed instrument, 
are employed for that particular state of 
rancorous or spiteful feeling which is 
occasioned by personal offences: the 
grudge is that which has long existed ; 
the pque is that ¥ hich is of recent date ; 
a person is said to owe another a grudge 
for having done him a disservice ; or he 
is said to have a z1que towards another, 
who has shown him an affront. 


The god of wil, to show his grudge, 


Clapp’d asses’ ears upon the judge. SwiFr. 


You may be sure the ladies are not wanting, on 
their side, in cherishing and improving these im- 
portant piques, which divide the town almost into as 
many parties as there are families. 

Lapy M. W. Monraevur. 


MANLY, MANFUL. 


MANLY, orlike a man, is opposed to 
juvenile, and of course applied properly to 
youths ; but MANFUL, or full of man- 
hood, is opposed to effeminate, and is 
applicable more properly to grown per- 
sons: a premature manliness in young 
persons is hardly less unseemly than a 
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want of manfulness in one who is called 
upon to display his courage. 

T love a man/y freedom as much as any of the band 
of cashierers of kings. Burke. 


I opposed his whim manfully, which I think you 
will approve of. CumBzRLAND 


MANNERS, MORALS. 


MANNERS (wv. Air, Manner) re- 
spect the minor forms of acting with 
others and towards others; MORALS 
include the important duties of life 
manners have, therefore, been denomi 
nated minor morals. By an attention to 
good manners we render ourselves good 
companions; by an observance of good 
morals we become good members of 
society: the former pains the good-will 
of others, the latter their esteem. The 
manners of a child are of more or less 
importance, according to his station in 
life; his morals cannot be attended 
to too early, let his station be what it 
may. ; 

In the present corrupted state of human manners, 
always to assent and to comply is the very worst 
maxim we can adupt. It is impossible to support 


the purity and dignity of Christian morals, without 
opposing the world on various occasions, Bualr. 


MARITIME, MARINE, 
NAUTICAL. 


MARITIME and MARINE, from 
the Latin mare a sea, signifies belong. 
ing to the sea; NAVAL, from avis a 
ship, signifies belonging to a ship; and 
NAUTICAL, from nauta a sailor, sig- 
nifies belonging to a sailor, or to navi- 
gation. Countries and places are de- 
nominated maritime from their prox- 
imity to the sea, or their great inter- 
course by sea; hence England is called 
the most maritime nation in Europe. 
Marine is a technical term, employed 
by persons in office, to denote that which 
is officially transacted with regard to the 
sea in distinction from what passes on 
land ; hence we speak of the marines as 
a species of soldiers acting by sea, of the 
marine society, or marine stores. Naval 
is another term of art as opposed to 
military, and used in regard to the 
arrangements of government or com- 
merce: hence we speak of naval affairs, 
naval officers, naval tactics, and the 
like. Nautical is ascientific term, con- 
nected with the science of navigation or 
the management of vessels: hence we 
talk of nautical instruction, of nautical 
calculations. The marttime laws a 
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England are essential for the preserva- 
tion of fae naval power which it has so 
justly acquired. The marine of Eng- 
land is one of its glories. The naval 
administration is one of the most im- 
portant branches of our government in 
the time of war. Nauitcal tables and 
a nautical. almanack have been ex- 
pressly formed for the benefit of all 
who apply themselves to nautical sub- 
jects. | 


Octavianus reduced Lepidus to a necessity to beg 
his life, and be content to lead the remainder of it 
in a mean condition at Circeii, a small maritime town 
among the Latins. PRIDEAUX. 


A man of a very grave aspect required notice to be 
given of his intention to set out on a certain day 
on 4 submarine voyage. JOHNSON. 


Sextus Pompey having together such a nanal 
force as made up 350 ships, seized Sicily. Parpeaux. 


He elegantly showed by whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the nautical compass with aut 
Maynes, aut Magna. CAMDEN. 


MARK, PRINT, IMPRESSION, STAMP. 


. MARK is the same in the northern 
languages, and in the Persian marz. 
PRINT and IMPRESSION, both 
from the Latin premo to press, signify 
the visible effect produced by printing 
or pressing. STAMP signifies the 
effect produced by stamping. 

The word mark is the most general 
in sense: whatever alters the external 
face of an object is a mark; a print is 
some specific mark, or a figure drawn 
‘upon the surface of an object; an im- 
pression is the mark pressed either upon 
or into a body ; a stamp is the mark that 
is stamped in or upon the body. The 
mark is confined to no size, shape, or 
form; the print is a mark that repre- 
sents an object: the mark may consist 
of a spot, a line, a stain, or a smear; 
but a print describes a given object, as 
a house, a man, &c. <A mark is either 
a protuberance or a depression ; an im- 
pression is always a sinking in of the 
object: a hillock or a hole are both 
marks; but the latter is properly the 
empression - the stamp is an impression 
made in a specific manner and for a 
specific object, as.the samp of a seal on 
wax. The mark ia occasioned by every 
sort of action, gentle or violent, arti- 
ficial or natural; by the voluntary act 
ofa person, or the unconscious act of 
inanimate bodies, by means of compres- 
sion or friction, by a touch or a blow, 
and the like: all the others are occa- 
sioned by one or more of these modes. 
The print is occasioned by artificial 
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means of compression, as when the 


print of letters or pictures is made on 


paper; or by accidental and natural 
compression, as when the print of the 
hand is made on the wall, or the print 
of the foot is made onthe ground. The 
zmpresston is made by means more or 
less violent, as when an 7mpression is 
made upon wood by the axe or hammer; 
or by gradual and natural means, as by 
the dripping of water on stone. The 
stamp is made by means of direct pres- 
sure with an artificial instrument. 

De La Chambre asserts positively that from the 


marks on the body the configuration of the planeta 
at a nativity may be gathered. WausH . 


From bence Astrea took her Aight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear, Drypsn. 


The hammered gold cuins which were made in the 
reigns of the several kings and queens from Edward 
the First inclusively till the beginning of the reign 
of Charles the Second, are almost totally vanished 
either to make vessels or utensils, or to convert into 
gold coin of more modern stamps, LowNpeEs, 


Every piece is brought to the press, whieh is called 
the mill, and there receives the tmpression which 
makes it milled money. LownpEs. 

Mark is of such universal application, 
that it is confined to no objects what- 
ever, either in the natural or moral 
world; print is mostly applied to ma- 
terial objects, the face of which under- 
goes a lasting change, as the printing 
made on paper or wood; tmpression is 
more commonly applied to such natural 
objects as are particularly solid; stam 
is generally applied to paper, or still 
softer and more yielding bodies. Im- 
pression and stamp have both a moral 
application : events or speeches make an 
impression on the mind: things bear a 
certain stump which bespeaks their 
origin. Where the passions have ob- 
tained an ascendancy, the occasional 
good ampresstons which are produced by 
religious observances but too frequently 
die away ; the Christian religion carries 
with itself the stamp of truth. 


When a man thinks of anything ia the darkness ot 
the night, whatever deep impressiuns it may make in 
his mind they are apt to vanish as soon as the day 
breaks about him, ADDISON | 


Strange that the gods should give those laws 
Bearing no stamp of honour, nor design’d 
With ;rovident thought. 


PorTER, 
MARK, SIGN, NOTE, SYMPTOM, 
TOKEN, INDICATION, 


MARK, v. Mark,tmpression. SIGN, 
in Latin signum, Greek ovypo from ote 


to punctuate, signifies the tning that 
points oit. SYMPTOM, in Latin 
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symptoma, Greek cuprrupa, from ovp- 
wixtw to fall out in accordance, signi- 
fies what presents itself to confirm one’s 
opinion. TOKEN, »v. Jo _ betoken. 
INDICATION, in Latin indicatio, 
from indico, and the Greek evdexw to 
point ~out, signifies the thing which 
points out.- 

The idea of an external object, which 
serves to direct the observer, is com- 
mon to all these terms; the difference 
consists in the objects that are em- 
ployed. Any thing may serve as a 
mark, a stroke, a ase a stick set up, 
and the like; it serves simply to guide 
the senses; the sign is something more 
complex; it consists of a figure or re- 
presentation of some object, as. the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the sig7# 
which are affixed to houses of enter- 
tainment, or to shops. Marks are arbi- 
trary; every one chooses his mark at 
pleasure: signs have commonly a con- 
nexion with the object that is to be ob- 
served : a house, a tree, a Jetter, or any 
external object may be chosen as a 
mark: but a tobacconist chooses the 
sign of a black man: the innkeeper 
chooses the head of the reigning prince. 
Marks serve in general simply to aid 
the memory in distinguishing the situ- 
ation of objects, or the particular cir- 
cumstances of persons or things, as the 
marks which are set up in a garden to 
distinguish the ground that is occupied ; 
they may, therefore, be private, and 
known only to the individual that makes 
them, as the private marks by which a 
tradesman distinguishes his prices: 
they may likewise be changeable and 
fluctuating, according to the humour 
and convenience of the maker, as the 
private marks which are employed by 
the military on guard. Signs, on the 
contrary, serve to direct the understand- 
ing; they have either a natural or an 
artificial resemblance to the object to be 
represented; they are consequently 
chosen, not by the will of one, but by 
the universal consent of a budy; they 
are not chosen for the moment, but for 
@ permanency, as in the case of lan- 
guage, either oral or written, in the case 
of the zodiacal signs, or the sign of the 
cross, the algebraical signs, and the 
like. Itis clear, therefore, that many 
objects may be both a murk and a sign, 
according to the above illustration: the 
ross which is employed in. books, by 
“way of reference to notes, is a mark 
only, because it serves merely to guide 
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the eye or assist the memory; but the 
figure of the cross, when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Saviour, is 
a sign, inasmuch as it conveys a distinct 
idea of something else to the mind; so 
likewise little strokes over letters, or even 
letters themselves, may merely be marks, 
while they only point out a difference 
between this or that letter, this or that 
object; but this same stroke becomes a 
sign, if, as in the first declension of 
Latin nouns, it points out the ablative 
case, it is a s7gn of the ablative case; 
and a single letter affixed to different 
parcels is merely a mark so long as it 
simply serves this purpose ; but the same 
letter, suppose it were a word, is a sign 
when it is used asas7gn. A mark may 
be something accidental, and mean 
nothing; but a szgzis that to which a 
meaning is always given: there may be 
marks on a wall occasioned by the ele- 
ments or otherwise, but a s7g7 is always 
the sign of something: a mark, if it 
consist of a sensible object, is only 
visible, but segzs may be the object of 
hearing, smell, or any other sense ; many 
things, therefore, may be signs which 
are not marks; when words are spoken 
and not written they are signs and not 
marks; and in like manner the cross 
made on the forehead of a child in bap- 
tism is a sign but not a mark. . , 

It wasan ancient custom to cull out of the florks 
the gooriliest of the cattle, and put certain marks 


upon them whereby they might be distinguished 
from the rest. PoTTER. 


Now part in peace secure thy prayer is sped, 
Witness the sacred honours of our head, 
The nod that ratifies the will divine, 


The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable sign. Popr. 


When mark and sign are both taken 
to denote something by which one forms 
a judgment, the former serves either to 
denote that which has been or which is, 
the latter to designate that which is or 
will be, as persons bear the marks of 
age, or the marks of violence; or we 
may judge by the marks of a person’s 
foot that some one has been walking in 
a particular place ; hoarseness is a sogn 
that a person has a cold; when mariners 
meet with certain birds at sea they con- 
sider them as a sign that land is near 
at hand. | 


Hannibal bore the marks in his visage of hard 


campaigns, GoLpsMITH. 
So plain the signs, such prophets are tlie skies, 
DRYDEN. 


So likewise in application to moral ob- 
fects or matters of a purely intellectual 
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nature; as a mark of honor, or a mark 

of distinction: an outward and visible 

sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 
The ceremonial laws of Moses were the marks to 


distinguish the people of God from the Gentiles. 
Bacon. 


The sacring of the kings of France (as Loysel 
says) is the sign of their sovereign priesthood. 
TEMPLE. 
So likewise in application to objects 
which serve as characteristics of the per- 
son, the mark illustrates the spring of 
the action; the sign shows the state of 
the mind or sentiments; it is a mark of 
folly or weakness in a man to yield him- 
self implicitly to the guidance of an in- 
terested friend; tears are not always a 
sign of repentance. 
These institutions and precepts were considered by 


the neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice 
than wisdom, GoLDsMITH. 


It's but a bad sign of humility to declaim against 
pride. Co.uirr, 
Note is rather a sign than a mark; 
but it is properly the sign which con- 
sists of marks, as a note of admira- 
tion (!); or, in the moral sense, the 
sign by which the object is known; as 
persons of note, that is, which have a 
note upon them, or that by which they 
are known. 
They who appertain to the visible church have all 
the notes of external profession. Hooker, 
Symptom is rather a mark than a 
sign; it explains the cause or origin of 
complaints, by the appearances they 
assume, and is employed as a technical 
term only in the science of medicine: as 
a foaming at the mouth and an abhor- 
rence of drink are symptoms of canine 
madness; motion and respiration are 
signs of life; but it may likewise be 
used figuratively in application to moral 
objects. 
This fall of the French monarchy was far from 
being preceded by any exterior symptoms of decline. 
Burke, 
Token is a species of mark in the 
moral sense, z7dicution a species of 
sign: a mark shows what is,a token 
serves to keep in mind what has been: 
a git to a friend is a mark of one’s 
affection and esteem: if it be permanent 
in its nature it becomes a token ; friends 
who are in close intercourse have per- 
petual opportunities of showing each 
other marks of their regard by reciprocal 
acts of courtesy and kindness; when 
they separate for any length of time 
they commonly leaye some token of 
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their tender sentiments in each other's. 

hands, as a pledge of what shall be. as 

well as an evidence of what has been. 
He came thither to the prince as he was taking 


coach, and was received by him with all the marks of 
affection and esteem. BuRNET. 


The famous bull-feasts are an evident token of 
the Quixotism and romantic taste of the Spaniards. 
SOMERVILLE. 
Sign, as it respects indication, is said 
in abstract and general propositions: 
indication itself is only employed for 
the sgn given by any individual ; it be- 
speaks the act of the persons: but the 
sign is only the face or appearance of 
the thing. When a man does not live 
consistently with the profession which 
he holds, it is a stgn that his religion 
is built on a wrong foundation ; parents 
are gratified when they observe the 
slightest 2zdications of genius or good- 
ness in their children. 
At the same time the king was pleased to dis- 
charge for ever to him and his heirs a feu duty that 
had beeu formerly payable to thé exchequer out of 


the barony of Cadzon, a sign of the prevalency of his 
interest at that prince's court. Cravrorp, 


It is certain Virgil’s parents gave him a good edu- 
cation, to which they were inclined by the early in- 
dications he gave of a sweet disposition and excellent 
wit. WALan, 


MARK, TRACK, VESTIGE, FOOT- 
STEP, TRACK. 


THe word MARK has already been 
considered at large in the preceding 
article, but it will admit of further illus 
tration when taken in the sense of that 
which is visible, and serves to show the 
existing state of things; mark is here, 
as before, the most general and unqua- 
lified term; the other terms-varying in 
the circumstances or manner of the 
mark. TRACE, in Italian freccia, 
Greek rpeyery to run, and Hebrew darek 
way, signifies any continued mark. 
VESTIGE, in Latin vestigium, not 
improbably contracted from pedis and 
sltigium or stigma, from sifw to im- 
ae signifies a print of the foot. 
SOOTSTEP is taken for the place in 
which the foot has stepped, or the mark 
made by that step. TRACK, derived 
from the same as trace, signifies the 
way run, or the mark produced by that 
running. : 

The mark is said of a fresh and un- 
interrupted line; the frace is said of 
that which is broken by time: a car- 
riage in driving along the sand leaves 
marks of the wheels, but in a short time 
all éraces of its having been there will 
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be lost; a mark is produced by the action 
of bodies on one another in every pos- 
sible form ; the spilling of a liquid may. 
leave a mark on the floor; the blow of 
a stick leaves a mark on the body; but 
the trace is a mark produced only by 
bodies making a progress or proceeding 
in a continued course: the ship that 
cuts the waves, and the bird that cuts 
the air, leaves no trace of their course 
behind; so men pass their lives, and 
after death leave no traces that they 
ever were. The vestige is a species of 
mark or trace cause’ by the feet of men, 
or, which is the same thing, by the 
works of active industry ; us the vest7ges 
of buildings: there are ¢races of the 
Roman roads still visible in England ; 
there are mauy vestiges of Roman 
temples in Italy. 


I have served him 
In this old body; yet the marks remaiu 


Of many wounds. Orway., 


The greatest favours to an ungrateful man are 
but like the motion of a ship upon the waves: they 
leave no trace, no sign behind them. SouTH. 


Both Britain ond Ireland had temples for the 
worship of the gods, the vestiges of which are now 
remaining. PARSONS. 

In an extended and moral application 
they are similarly distinguished. The 
mark serves to denote as well that which 
is as that which has been; as marks of 
desolation, or marks of antiquity: truce 
and vestige show the remains of some- 
thing that has been; the former in 
reference to matters of intellectual re- 
search generally, the latter in reference 
to that which has been built up or pulled 
down, as there are ¢races of a universal 
affinity in all known languages; there 
are vestiges of ancient customs in dif- 
ferent parts of England. 

He tells us these Phlisians had a very holy temple, 
. in which there was no image either openly to be seen 


or keptin secret. This is certainly a mark of great 
antiquity. _ BrsHop CUMBERLAND. 


He could not certainly expect to find traces of his 
family in his Arundell marbles. 
Howarp's ANEcDOTEs. 


Her unexpensive though magnificent habits, and 
above all her own personal inspection, enabled her, 
in a short time, to remove every vestige of devastation 
which the civil wars had left, WHITAKER. 

Footstep is employed only for the steps 
of an individual: the ¢rack is made by 
the steps of many ; it is the line which 
has been beaten out or made by stamp- 
img: the footstep is now commonly and. 
propel? employed only for men or 

rutes; but the érack is applied to in- 
animate objects, as the wheel of a car- 
riage. When Cacus took away the oxen 
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of Hercules he dragged them bacawaré 
that they might not ke traced by their 
Jootsteps: a track of blood from the 
body of a murdered man may some- 
times lead to the detection of the mur- 
derer. . 

Muse, et we Arden tell, whose foulsteps yet are 

oun 


In her rough woodlands more than any other ground. 
Drayton. 


Stanley having dispersed the right wing now pur- 
sued their track. Haun. 

In the metaphorical application they 
do not signify a mark, but a course of 
conduct; the former respects one’s 
moral feelings or mode of dealing; the 
latter one’s mechanical and_ habitual 
manner of acting: the former is the 
consequence of having the same prin- 
ciples; the latter proceeds from imita-. 
tion or constant repetition. A good son 
will walk in the fvotsteps of a good 
father. In the management of business. 
it is rarely wise in a young man to leave 
the track which has been marked out 
for him by his superiors in age and ex- 
perience. 
Virtue alone ennobles human kind, 


And power should on her glorious fuotsteps wait. 
WYNNE, 


Though all seems lost ’tis impious to despair. 
The tracks of Providence like rivers wind. H1940Ks. 


MARK, BADGE, STIGMA 
MARK (v. Mark, print) is still the 


general, and the two others specific 
terms; they are employed for whatever 
serves to characterize persons externally, 
or betoken any part either of their 
character or circumstances: mark is 
employed either in a good, bad, or in- 
different sense; BADGE in an indif- 
ferent one; STIGMA in a bad sense 

a thing may either be a mark of honour, 
of disgrace, or of simple distinction: a 
badge is a mark simply of distinction ; 
the stigma is a mark of disgrace. The’ 
mark is that which is conferred upon a 
person for his merits, as medals, stars, 
and ribands are bestowed by princes 
upon meritorious officers and soldiers; 
or the mark attaches to a person, oF is 
affixed to him, in consequence of his: 
demerits ; as a low situation in his class: 
is a mark of disgrace to a scholar; or a‘ 
fool’s cap is a mark of ignominy aflixed 
to idlers and dunces; or a brand in the 
forehead is a mark of ignominy for. 
criminals: the badge is that which is 
voluntarily assumed by one’s self ac- 
cording to. established eustom; it con 
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sists of dress, by which the office, station, 
and even religion of a particular com- 
munity is distinguished: as the gown 
and wig is the budge of gentlemen in 
the law; the gown and surplice that of 
clerical men; the uniform of charity 
children is the badge of their condition ; 
the peculiar habit of the Quakers and 
Methodists is the badge of their religion : 
the sitgma consists not so much in what 
is openly imposed upon a person as 
what falls upon him in the judgment of 
others; it is the black mark which is 
set upon a person by the public, and is 
consequently the strongest of all marks, 
and one which every one most dreads, 
and every good man seeks least to 
deserve. 
In these revolutionary meetings every counsel, 
jn proportion as it is daring and violent and p-r- 


fidious, is taken for the mark of superior genius. 
BURKE. 


The people of England look upon hereditary sue- 
cession as a security for their liberty, not as a badge 
of servitude. BuREE, 


The cross which our Saviour’s enemies thought 
was to stigmatize him with infamy, became the en- 
sigo of his renown. 


MARK, BUTT. 


Arrer all that has been said upon 
the word MARK (wv. Mark, print), it 
has this additional meaning in common 
with the word BUTT, that it implies an 
ohject aimed at: the mark is literally a 
mark that is said to be shot at by the 
marksman with a gun or a bow. 


A fluttering dove upon the top they tie, 
The living mark at which their arrows fly. Drypzn, 


It is also metaphorically employed 
for the man who by his peculiar charac- 
teristics makes himself the object of 
notice; he is the mark at which every 
one’s looks and thoughts are directed : 
the butt, from the French bcut the end, 
is a species of mar& in this metaphorical 
sense; but the former only calls forth 
general observation, the latter provokes 
the laughter and jokes of every one. 
Whoever renders himself conspicuous 
by his eccentricities either in his opi- 
nions or his actions, niust not complain 
if he become a mark for the derision of 
the public: it is a man’s misfortune 
rather than his fault if he become the 
butt of a company who are rude and 
unfeeling enough to draw their pleasures 
from another’s pain. : 

1 mean those honest gentlemen that are pelted by 


men, women, aad children, by friends and ives, and 
iu a word stand as butisin ccuversation, Appraon. 


MARRIAGE. 


TO MARK, NOTE, NOTICE, 


MARK is here taken in the intel- 
lectual sense, fixing as it were a mark 
(v. Mark) upon a thing so as to keep 
it in mind, which is in fact to fix one’s 
attention upon it in such a manner as 
to be able to distinguish it by its cha. 
racteristic qualities: to mark is therefore 
altoyether an intellectual act: to NOTE 
has the same end as that of marking ; 
namely, to aid the memory, but one 
notes a thing by making a written nole 
of it; this is therefore a mechanical act: 
to NOTICE, on the other hand, is a 
sensible operation, from nottt#2a know- 
ledge, signifying to bring to one’s know- 
ledge, perception, or understanding by 
the use of our senses. We mark and 
note that which particularly interests 
us: the former is that which serves a 
present purpose; muézce that which mag 
bo of use in future. The impatient 
lover murks the hours until the time 
arrives fur meeting his mistress: tra- 
vellers mote whatever strikes them of 
importauce to be remembered when 
they return home: notice, which is a 
species of noting in small matters, may 
serve either for the present or the future; 
we may notice things merely by way of 
amusement; as a child will notice the 
actions of animals, or we may notice a 
thing for the sake of bearing it in mind, 
as a person zotices a particular road when 
he wishes to return by the same way. 


Many who mark with such accuracy the coarse 
of time appear to have little sensibility uf the dec.ine 
of life. JUHNSON, 


O treach‘rous cons-:ience! while she seems to sleep, 
Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd. Youna. 


An Englishman’s zofice of the weather is the na- 
tural consequence of chaugeable skies and uncertain 
seasons. Jou Nun, 


MARRIAGE, WEDDING, NUPTIALS. 


MARRIAGE, from to marry, de- 
notes the act of marrying; WED- 
DING and NUPTIALS denote the 
ceremony of being married. To murry, 
in French marter, and Latin marito to 
be joined to a male; hence marriage 
comprehends the act of choosing and 
being legally bound to a man or a 
woman ; wedding, from wed, and the 
‘Teutonic wetien to promise or betroth, 
implies the ceremony of marrying, in 
asmuch as it is binding upon the parties. 
Nuptials comes from the Latin nuwbo to 
veil, because the Roman ladies were 
veiled at the time of murrtage: hence 
it has been put for the whole ceremony 
itself Marriage is an institution which 
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by those who have been biessed with 
the light of Divine Revelation, has 
always‘been considered as sacred: with 
some persons, particularly among the 
lower orders of society, the day of their 
wedding is converted into a day of riot 
and intemperance among the Roman 
Catholics in England it has been the 
practice to have their nuptials so- 
lemnized by a priest of their own per- 
suasion as well as by the Protestant 
clergyman. 


O fatal maid! thy marriage 1s endow’d 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutulian blood, 
DrypeEn. 


Ask any one how he has been employed to-day; 
he will tell you, perhaps, I have been at the cere- 
mony of taking the manly robe: this friend invited 
me io a wedding; that desired me to attend the 
hearing of his cause. 

MetmotnH’s LETTERS oF Purny. 


Fir'd with disdain for Turnus dispossess’d, 


And the new nuptials of the Trojau guest. Drypen. 


MARRIAGE, MATRIMONY, 
WEDLOCK. 


MARRIAGE (v. Marriage) is oft- 
ener an act than a state: MATRI- 
MONY and WEDLOCK both describe 
states. . 

Marriage is taken in the sense of an 
act, when we speak of the laws of mar- 
riage, the day of one’s marriage, the 
congratulations upon one’s marrtage, a 
happy or unhappy marriage, the fruits 
of one’s marriage, and the like; it is 
taken in the sense of a state, when we 
speak of the pleasures or pains of mar- 
riage ; butin this latter case matrimony, 
which signifies a married life abstract- 
edly from all agents or acting persons, 
is preferable; so likewise, to think of 
matrimony, and to enter into the holy 
state of matrimony, are expressions 
founded upon the signification of the 
term. As matrimony is derived from 
mater a mother, because married women 
are in general mothers, it has particular 
reference to the domestic state of the 
two parties ; broils are but too frequently 
the fruits of matrimony, yet there are 
few cases in which they might not be 
obviated by the good sense of those who 
are engaged in them. Hasty marriages 
cannot be expected to produce happi- 
ness; young people who are eager for 
matrimony before they are fully aware 
of its consequences will purchase their 
experience at the expense of their peace. 
Wedlock is the old English word for 
matrimony, and is in consequence ad- 
mitted in law, when-one speaks of chil- 
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dren born in wedlack ; agreeably to its 
derivation it has a reference to the bond 
of union which follows the marriage. 
hence one speaks of living happily in a 
state of wedlock, of being joined in holy 
wedlock. , ; 


_ Marriage is rewarded with some honourable dis 
tinctions which celibacy is forbidden to usurp. 
JOHNSON. 


As love generally produces matrimony, so it often 
happens that matrimuny produces love, SPECTATOR. 


_The men who would make good husbands, if they 
visit public places, are frighted at wedlock, and re- 
solve tu live single. JuHNSON, 


MARTIAL, WARLIKE, MILITARY, 
SOLDIER-LIKE. 


MARTIAL, from Mars, the god of 
war, is the Latin term for belonging to 
war: WARLIKE signifies literally like 
war, having the image of war. In 
sense these terms approach so near to 
each other, that they may be easily ad- 
mitted to supply each other’s place; 
but custom, the lawgiver of language, 
has assigned an office to each that makes 
it not altogether indifferent how they 
are used. Marital is both a technical 
and a more comprehensive term than 
warlike ; on the other hand, warlike 
designates the temper of the individual 
more than martial: we speak of mar- 
tial array, marital preparations, martial 
law, a court martial; but of a warlike 
nation, meaning a nation who is fond of 
war; a warlike spirit or temper, also a 
warlike appearance, inasmuch as the 
temper is visible in the air and carriage 
of a man. MILITARY, from miles, . 
signifies belonging to a soldier, and 
SOLDIER-LIKE, like a soldier. Af2- 
ditary, in comparison with marital, 6 a 
term of particular import, martial having 
always a reference to war in general ; 
and military to the proceedings conse- 
quent upon that: hence we speak of 
military in distinction from naval, as. 
military expeditions, military move« 
ments, and the like; but in character- 
izing the men, we should say that they 
had a martial appearance; but of a 
particular place, that it had a milttary. 
appearance, if there were many soldiers. 
Military, compared with soldter-tthe, is 
used for the body, and the latter for the 
individual. The whole army is termed 
the military: the conduct of an indi- 
vidual is soldter-like or otherwise. | 
An active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 

: 7 seh aaa Scere ae 
202. | 
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Last from the Volsciaus fair Camil a came, 
And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame. 
Drybew. 


. The Tiascalans were, like all unpolished nations, 
strangers to military order and discipline. 
RoBERTSON. 


~The fears of the Spaniards led them to presump- 
tuous and uxsoldier-like discussions concerning the 
propriety of their general's measures. RopxRTson 


MATTER, MATERIALS, SUBJECT. 


MATTER and MATERIALS are 
both derived from the same _ source, 
namely, the Latin materia, which comes 
in all probability from mater a mother, 
because matter, from which everything 
is made, acts in the production of bodies 
like a mother. SUBJECT, in Latin 
subjectum, participle of subjicto to ‘lie, 
signifies the thing lying under and 
forming the foundation. 

Matter, in the physical application, is 
taken for all that composes the sensible 
world, in distinction from that which is 
spiritual or discernible only by the think- 
ing faculty; hence matter is always 
opposed to mind. In regard to materials 
it is taken in an indivisible as well as a 
general sense; the whole universe -is 
said to be composed of matter, though 
not of materials: on the other hand 
materials consist of those particular 
parts of matter which serve for the ar- 
tificial production of objects; and matter 
is said of those things which are the 
natural parts of the universe: a house, 
a table, and a chair, consist of materials 
because they are works of art; but a 
plant, a tree, an animal body, consist 
of matter because they are the produc- 
tions of nature. 


The motivn of the planets round him (the sun) is 
performed iu the same time, of consequence his 
quantity of matter still continues the same. 

BRYDONF,. 


The materials of that building very fortunately 
ranged themselves into that delicate order that it 
must be very great chance that parts them. 

TiILLoTson. 

The distinction of these terms in their 
moral application is very similar: the 
mater which composes a moral dis- 
course is what emanates from the author; 
but the mazeria/s are those with which 
one is furnished by others. The style 
of some writers is so indifferent that 
they disgrace the matter by the man- 
ner; periodical writers are furnished 
with materials for their productions out 
ofthe daily occurrences in the political 
and moral world. Writers of dictionaries 
endeavour to compress as much mutter 
as possible into a small space; they 
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draw their matertals from every othe¢ 
writer. | 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. ‘THomsom, 
The principal materials of our comfort or uneasi- 
ness lie within ourselves. Bua. 
Matter seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to subject as the whole does to any 
particular part, as it respects moral ob- 
jects: the subject is the groundwork of 
the matter; the matter is that which 
flows out of the subject: the matter is 
that which we get by the force of in 
vention ; the subject is that which offers 
itself to notice: many persons may there- 
fore have a subject who have no matter, 
that is, nothing in their own minds 
which they can offer by way of illus- 
trating this sudject : but it is not possible 
to have master without a subject : hence 
the word matter is taken for the sub- 
stance, and for that which is substantial ; 
the subject is taken for that which 
engages the attention: we speak of a 
sulject of conversation and matter for 
deliberation; a subject of inquiry, a 
matter of curiosity. Nations in a bar- 
barous state afford but little matter 
worthy to be recorded in history; people 
who live a secluded life and in a con- 
tracted sphere have but few subjects to 
occupy their attention. 


Son of God! Saviour of men] Thy name’ 


Shall be the copious matter of my song. | MILTon. 


Love hath such a strong virtnal force that when it 
fasteneth on a pleasing subject it sets the imagination 
at a strange fit of working. Howe... 


MAXIM, PRECEPT, RULE, LAW 
MAXIM (v. Axiom) is a moral truth 


that carries its own weight with itself, 
PRECEPT (v. Command), RULE (v. 
Guide), and LAW, from lea and lego, 
signifying the thing specifically chosen 
or marked out, all borrow their weight 
from some external circumstance: the 
precept derives its authority from the 
individual delivering it; in this manner 
the precepts of our Saviour have a weight 
which gives them a decided superiority 
over everything else: the rude acquires 
a worth from its fitness for guiding us 
in our proceeding: the Jaw, which is a 
species of rude, derives its weight from 
the sanction of power. Maxims are 
often precepts, inasmuch as they are 
communicated to us by our parents; 
they are rules, inasmuch as they serve 
asa rule for our conduct; they are Jaws, 
inasmuch as they have-the sanction of 
conscience. We respect the muxtms 
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of antiquity as containing the essence 
of human wisdom; we reverence the 
precepis of religion as the foundation of 
all happiness; we regard the ru/es of 
prudence as preserving us from errors 
and misfortunes; we respect the laws 
as they are the support of civil society. 

I think I may lay it down as a mazim, that every 


min of good common sense may, if re pleases, most 
certainly be rich. Bup@er.t, 


_ Philosophy has aceumulated precept upon precept 
to warn us against the anticipation of future cala- 
nities, JOHNSON 


I know not whether any rude has vet been fixed by 
which it may be decided when poetry can properly t-e 
zalled easy, JOHNSON. 


God is thy /aw, thou mine. MI.ton. 


MEAN, "PITIFUL, SORDID. 


Tue moral application of these terms 
to the characters of men, in their trans- 
actions with each other, is what consti- 
tutes their common signification. What- 
ever a man does in common with those 
below him is MEAN; it evinces a 
temper that is prone to sink rather than 
to rise in the scale of society: whatever 
makes him an object of pity, and conse- 
quently ef contempt for his sunken 
character, makes him PITIFUL: what- 
ever makes him grovel and crawl in the 
dust, licking up the dross and filth of 
the earth, is SORDID, from the Latin 
sordeo to be filthy and nasty. Mean- 
ness is in many cases only relatively bad 
as it respects the disposal of our pro- 
perty: for instance, what is meanness 
in one, might be generosity or prudence 
in another: the due estimate of circum- 
stances is allowable in all, but it is 
meanness for any one to attempt to save 
at the expense of others, that which he 
can conveniently afford either to give 
or pay: hence an undue spirit of seek- 
ing gain or advantage for one's self to 
the detriment of others, is denominated 
a mean temper: it is mean for a gentle- 
man to do that for himself which ac- 
cording to his circumstances he might 
get another to.do for him. Pitifulness 
goes further than meanness: it is not 
merely that which degrades, but unmans 
the person; it is that which is bad as 
well as low: when the fear of evil or 
the love of gain prompts a man to sa- 

-erifice his character and forfeit his vera- 
city he becomes truly pitiful; —_ Blifil 
in Tom Jones is the character whom 
all pronounce to be pttt/ul. Sordidness 
1s peculiarly applicable to one’s love of 
gain although of a more corrupt, yet 
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it is not of so degrading a nature as the 
two former: the sordid man does not 
deal in trifles like the mean man; and. 
has nothing so low and vicious in him 
as the ptiiful man. A continual habit 
of getting money will engender a sordid 
love of it in the human mind; but no- 
thing short of a radically wicked cha- 
racter leads a man to be pitiful. We 
think lightly of a mean mau: we hold 
a ptiiful man in profound contempt: 
we hate a sordid man. Meanness de- 
scends to that which is insignificant 
and worthless: pttifulness sinks into 
that which is despicable: sordidness 
contaminates the mind with what is foul. 


Nature, I thought, perform’d too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art, SwiFr, 


The Jews tell us of a two-fuld Messiah, a vile and 
most pitiful fetch, invented only tu evade what they 
cannot answer. PRIDEAUX, 


This, my assertion proves he may be old, 


And yet uot so. did, who refuses gold, DENHAM 


MEAN, MEDIUM. 


MEAN is but a contraction of ME-— 
DIUM, which signifies in Latin the 
middle path, The term mean is used 
abstractedly in all speculative matters : 
there is a mean in opinions between the 
two extremes: this mean is doubtless 
the point nearest to truth. Medium is 
employed in practical matters ; compu- 
tations are often erroneous from being 
too high or too low; the medium is in 
this case the one most to be preferred. 
The moralist will always recommend 
the mean in all opinions that widely 
differ from each other: our passions 
always recommend to us some extrava- 
gant conduct either of insolent resist- 
ance or mean compliance ; but discretion’ 
recommends the medium or middle 
course in such matters. 


The man within the golden mean, 
Who can his boldest wish contain, 
Securely views the ruin d ceil 


Where sordid want and sorrow dwell. FRANCIs 


He who looks upon the soul through its outward 
actions, often sees it through a deceitful medium. 
AppIson. 


MEETING, INTERVIEW. 


MEETING, from to meet, is the act 
of meeting or coming into the company 
of any one: INTERVIEW, compound- 
ed of inter between, and vtew to view, 
is a personal view of each other. A 
meeting is an ordinary concern, and its 
purpose familiar; meetings are daily 
taking place between friends. an sxéer- 
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view is extraordinary. and formal ; its 
object is commonly business; an tnier- 
view sometimes takes place between 
pridces, or commanders of armies, 

I have not joy'd an hour since you departed, 


For public m.series and private fears, 


But this bless’d meeting has o’erpaid them all, 
DRYDEN. 
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His fears were, that the iaterview betwixt = 
England and France might, through their amities, 
Breed him some prejudice. SHAKESPEARE. 


MELODY, HARMONY, ACCORDANCE. 


MELODY, in Latin melodus, from 
melos, in Greek pedoc a verse, and the 
Hebrew mela a word ora verse. HAR- 
MONY, in Latin harmonia, Greek 
appoma concord, from apw apio to fit or 
suit, signifies the agreement of sounds. 
ACCORDANCE denotes the act or 
state of according (v. To agree). 

Melody signifies any measured or mo- 
dulated sounds measured after the man- 
ner of verse into distinct members or 
parts; harmony signifies the suiting or 
adapting different modulated sounds to 
each o:her; melody is therefore to Aar- 
mony as apart to the whole: we must 
first produce melody by the rules of art ; 
the harmony which follows must be re- 
gulated by the ear: there may be me- 
lody without harmony, but there can- 
not be harmony without melody: we 
speak of simple melody where the modes 
of music are not very much diversified ; 
but we cannot speak of harmony unless 
there be a variety of notes to fall in with 
each other. A voice is melodious inas- 
much as it is capable of producing a re- 
gularly modulated note; it is harmo- 
nious inasmuch as it strikes agreeably 
on the ear, and produces no discordant 
sounds, The song of a bird is melo- 
dious or has melody in it, inasmuch as 
there is a concatenation of sounds in it 
which are admitted to be regular, and 
consequently agreeable to the musical 
ear; there is harmony in a concert of 
voices and instruments. Accordance is, 
strictly speaking, the property on which 
both melody and hurmony is founded 
for the whole of music depends on an 
accordance of sounds. The same dis- 
tinction marks accordunce and har- 
mony in the moral application. There 
may be occasional accordance of opinion 
or feeling ; but harmony is an entire ac- 
cordance in every point. 

Tend me your sony, ye nightingales! Oh poar 


The mazy-ruuning soul of melody 


iuto my varied verse THoMSON. 
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Now the distemper’d mind 
Has lost that concord of harmonious powers . 
Which forms the soul of happiness, ‘TEOMSON. 


The music 
Of man’s fair composition best accurds 
When ’tis in concert. SHAKSPEARE, 


MEMBER, LIMB. 


MEMBER, in Latin membrum, pro- 
bably from the Greek pepog a part, be- 
cause a member is properly a_ part. 
LIMB is connected with the word lume. 

Member is a general term applied 
either to the animal body or to other 
bodies, as a member of a family, or a 
member of a community: Zimb is appli- 
cable to animal bodies; dimb is there- 
fore a species of member ; for every limb 
isa member, but every member is not a 
limb, The members of the body com- 
prehend every part which is capable of 
performing a distinct office; but the 
limbs are those jointed members that 
are distinguished from the head and 
the body: the nose and the eyes are 
members but not limbs; the arms and 
legs are properly denominated dimbds. 

A man’s limbs (by which for the present we only 
understand those members, the joss of which alone 
amounts to mayliem by the common Jaw) are the 


gift of the wise Creator, to evable him to protect 
himself from external injuries, Biackstonr, 


MEMORY, REMEMBRANCE, RECOL- 
LECTION, REMINISCENCE. 


MEMORY, in Latin memoria or me- 
mor, Greek prnpwy and praopat, comes 
in all probability from pevocg the mind, 
or intellectual power, because memory 
is one cf the principal faculties of the 
mind. REMEMBRANCE, from the 
verb remember, contracted from re and 
memoro, to bring back to the mind, 
comes from memor, as before. RE- 
COLLECTION, from recollect, com- 
pounded of re and col/ect, signifies col- 
lecling again. REMINISCENCE, in 
Latin reminiscentia, from reminiscor 
and memor, as before, signifies bringing 
back to the mind what was there 
before. 

Memory is the power of recalling 
images once made on the mind ; remem- 
brance, recollection, and remtniscence, 
are operations or exertions of this power, 
which vary in their mode. The me- 
mory is a power which exerts itself 
either independently of the will, or in 
conformity with the will; but all the 
other terms express the acts of con- 
scious agents, and consequently are 
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more or less connected with the will. 
In dreams the memory exerts itself, but 
we do not say that we have any remem- 
brance or recol/ection of objects. Re- 
membrunce is the exercise of memory 
in a conscious agent; it may be the 


effect of repetition or habit, as in the. 


case of a child who remembers his lesson 
after having learnt it several times; or 
of a horse who remembers the road which 
he has been continually passing; or it 
may be the effect of association and 
circumstances, by which images are 
casually brought back to the mind, as 
happens to mtelligent beings continually 
as they exercise their thinking faculties. 
In these cases remembrance is an invo- 
luntary act; fur things return to the 
mind before one is aware of it, as in the 
ease of one who hears a particular name, 
and remembers that he has to call ona 
person of the same name; or of one who, 
ou seeing a particular tree, 7emembers 
all the circumstances of his youth which 
were connected with asimilartree. e- 
membrance is, however, likewise a vo- 
luntary act, and the consequence of a 
direct determination, as in the case of a 
child who strives to remember what it 
has been told by its parent; or of a 
friend who remembers the hour of meet- 
ing another friend in consequence of the 
interest which it has excited in his mind: 
nay indeed experience teaches us that 
scarcely anything in ordinary cases Is 
more under the subservience of the will 
than the memory ; for it is now become 
almost a maxim to say, that one may 
remember whatever one wishes. 
Remember thee ! 


_Ah, thon poor ghost, while memury holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. SHAKSPEARE, 


The power of memory, and the simple » 


exercise of that power in the act of re- 
membering, are possessed in common, 
though in different degrees, by man and 
brute; but recollection and reminiscence 
are exercises of the memory that are 
connected with the higher faculties of 
man, his judgment and understanding. 
To remember is to call to mind that 
which has once been presented to the 
mind; but to recollect is to remember 
afresh, to remember what has been re- 
membered before, to recall with an effort 
what may have been forgotten. Re- 
membrance busies itself with objects that 
are at hand ; recollecttun carries us back 
to-distant periods: simple remembrance 
is engaged in things that have but Just 
left the mind, which are more or less 
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easily to be recalled, and more of less 
faithfully to be represented ; but recol- 
lection tries to retrace the faint images 
of things that have been so long un- 
thought of as to be almost obliterated 
from the memory. In this manner we 
are said to remember in one half hour 
what was told us in the preceding half 
hour, or to remember what passes from 
one day to another; but we recollect the 
incidents of childhood; we recollect 
what happened in our native place after 
many vears' absence from it. Remem- 
brance is that homely, every-day exer- 
cise of the memory which renders it of 
essential service in the acquirement of 
knowledge, or in the performance of 
one’s duties ; recullection is that exalted 
exercise of the memory which affords us 
the purest of enjoyments and serves the 
noblest of purposes; the recollection of 
all the minute incidents of childhood is 
amore sincere pleasure than any which 
the present moment can afford. : 


Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrunce. 
JOHNSON 


Memory may be ass.sted by method, and the de- 
cys of knowledge repaired by stated times of recol- 
lection. JOHNSON. 


Reminiscence is altogether an abstract 
exercise of the memory, which is em- 
ployed on purely intellectual ideas in 
distinction from those which are awak- 
ened by sensible objects: the mathe- 
matician makes use of reminiscence in 
deducing unknown truths from those 
which he already knows. Reminiscence 
among the disciples of Socrates was the 
remembrance of things purely intellec- 
tual, or of that natural knowledge which 
the souls had had before their union 
with the body ; whilst the memory was 
exercised upon sensible things, or that 
knowledge which was acquired through 
the medium of the senses. Reminis- 
cence, in its familiar application, signi- 
fies any event or circumstance long 
passed which is brought, or comes +o 
the mind, particularly if it be of a 
pleasurable nature. 

‘The encouragement and kindness I have received 
will form one of the most pleasing reminiscences of 
my life. WiLson. 

The Latins said that reminiscence be- 
longed exclusively to man because it 
was purely intellectual, but that memory 
was common to all animals because it 
was merely the depét of the senses, 
That divine, though pagan philosopher, 
the high-winged Plato, fancied that our 
souls were at the first infusion abruse 
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tabule, and that all our future know 

ledge was but a reminiscence. 
Reminiscence is the retrieving a thing at present 


forgot, or confusedly remembered, by setting the 
mind to hunt over all its notions. Sours. 


MENTAL, INTELLECTUAL, INTELLI- 
GENT. 


TuHeERe is the same difference between 
MENTAL tnd INTELLECTUAL as 
between mind and iniellect: the mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in 
general, with all its operations; the e7- 
tellect includes only that part of if 
which consists in understanding and 
judgment: mental is therefore opposed 
to corporeal ; zzfellectual is opposed to 
sensual or physical: mental exertions 
are not to be expected from all; z7¢ed- 
lectual enjoyments fall to the lot of 
comparatively few. Objects, pleasures, 
pains, operations, gifts, &c. are deno- 
minated menial ; subjects, conversation, 
pursuits, and the like, are entitled 27- 
tellectual. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish our menza/ pleasures from those 
corporeal pleasures which we enjoy in 
common with the brutes; the latter are, 
however, greatly heightened by the 
former in whatever degree they are 
blended: in a society of well-informed 
persons the conversation will turn prin- 
cipally on intellectual subjects. 

To collect and reposit the various furms of things 


w far the most pleasing part of mental occupation, 
JOHNSON, 


Man’s more divine, the master of a!l these, 

Lord of the wide world, und wide wat'ry seas, 

Endued with infellectuald sense and soul. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


INTELLIGENT, from intelligens, un- 
derstanding or knowing, is a character- 
istic of the person: an intelligent being 
or an intelligence denotes a being purely 
spiritual, or abstracted from matter. 


Can He delight in the production of sucn abortive 
intelligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? 
SPECTATOR, 


When applied to individuals, it de- 
notes having a quick understanding of 
things, as an intelligent child. 


MERCANTILE, COMMERCIAL. 


MERCANTILE, from merchandize, 
respects the actual transaction of busi- 
hess, or qa transfer of merchandize by 
sale or purchase; COMMERCIAL 
comprehends the theory and practice of 
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commerce: hence we speak in a pecu: 
liar manner of a mercantile house, a 
mercanitie town, a mercaniide situation, 
and the like; but of a commercial edu- 
cation, a commercial people, commercial 
speculations, and the like. 

Such is the happiness, the hope of which seduced 


me from the duties and pleasures of a mercantile 
life. JOHNSON. 


The commerctal world is very frequently put iato 
confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants. 
JOHNSON, 


MESSAGE, ERRAND. 


MESSAGE, from the Latin missus, 
participle of mztio to send, signifies the 
thing sent. ERRAND, from erro to 
wander or to go to a distance, signifies 
the thing fur which one goes to a 
distance. ; | 

The message is properly any commu- 
nication which is conveyed ; the errand 
sent from one person to another is that 
which causes one to go: servants are 
the bearers of messages, and are sent on 
various errands. A message may be 
either verbal or written; an errand is 
limited to no form, and to no circum- 
stance: one delivers the message, and 
goes the errand. Sometimes the mes- 
sage may be the errand, and the errand 
may include the message: when that 
which is sent consists of a notice or in- 
timation to another, it is a message ; 
and if that causes any one to goto a 
place, it is an errand: thus it is that 
the greater part of errands consists of 
sending messages from one person to 
another. 


Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. SHAKSPEAIKE. 


The sceues where ancient bards th’ inspiring oreath — 
Ecstatic felt, and, from this world retird, 

Convers'd with ang-ls and immortal forms, 

On gracious errands bent. THOMSON. 


MINDFUL, REGARDFUL, OBSERVANT. 


MINDFUL (v. To attend to) re- 
spects that which we wish from others ; 
REGARDFUL (». Toregard) respects 
that which in itself demands regard or 
serious thought, particularly what re- 
gards the interests and feelings of 
others; OBSERVANT respects both 
that which is communicated by others, 
or that which carries its own obligations 
with itself: a child should always be 
mindful of its parents’ instructions; 
they should never be forgotten: every 
one should be regard/ui of his several 
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duties and obligations ; they ought never 
to be neglected: one ought to be vé- 
servant of the religious duties which 
ches profession enjoins upon him ; they 
cannot with propriety be passed over. 
By being mindful of what one hears 
trom the wise and good, one learns to 
be wise.and good; by being rezardful 
of what is due to one's self, and to so- 
ciety at large, one learns to pass through 
the world wiih satisfaction to one’s own 
mind and esteem from others; by being 
observant of all rule and order, we affurd 
to others a salutary example for their 
imitation, 7 5 

Be mindful, when thou hast entomb'd the shoot, 
With store of earth around to feed the root. 


Daypen, 
No, there is none; no ruler of the stars 
Regardful of my miseries, Hi, 
Observant of the right, religious of his word.. 
DRYDEN, 


MINISTER, AGENT. 


MINISTER comes from minus less, 
as mugister comes from magis more ; 
the one being less, and the other more, 
than others: the minister, therefore, is 
literally one that acts in a subordinate 
capacity: and the AGENT (from ago 
to act) is the one that takes the acting 
part: they both perform the will of an- 
other, but the mznister performs a 
higher part than the agent: the minister 
gives his counsel, and exerts his intel- 
Jectu.] powers in the service of another ; 
but the ayent executes the orders or 
commissions given him: a minister is 
employed by government in political 
affairs; an agent is employed by indi- 
viduals in commercial and pecuniary 
affairs, or by government in subordinate 
matters: a minister is received at court, 
and serves as a representative for his 
government; an agent generally acts 
under the directions of the minister or 
some officer of government: ambassa- 
dors or plenipotentiaries, or the first 
officers of the state, are ministers; 
but. those who regulate the affairs re- 
specting prisoners, the police, and the 
like, are termed agents. A minister 
always holds a public character, and is 
in the service of the state; the agent 
may be only acting for another indi- 
vidual, as a commercial agent. 


This sovereign by his arbitrary nod 
Restrains or sends his ministers abroad. 
BLuacKkMORE. 


_ They-had not the wit to send to them, in any orderly 
‘ashion, agents or chosen men, to tempt them or treat 
with them, Bacon, 
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TO MINISTER, ADMINISTER, CON- 
TRIBUTE. 


To MINISTER, from the noun me- 
nister, in the sense of a servant (v. Mi- 
nister), signifies to act in subservience 
to another, and may be taken either-in 
a good, bad, or indifferent sense, as to 
minister to the spiritual wants or to 
minister to the caprices andindulgences 
of another when we encourage them 
unnecessarily, ADMINISTER, that 
is to minister for a specific purpose, is 
taken in the good sense of serving an- 
other to his advantage: thus the good 
Samaritan administered to the comfort 
of the man who had fallen among 
thieves. CONTRIBUTE (v. To con- 
duce) is taken in either a good or bad 
sense; we may contribute to the relief 
of the indigent, or we may contribute 
to the follies and vices ofothers. Princes 
are sometimes placed in the unfortu- 
nate situation, that those who should 
direct them in early life only minister 
to their vices by every means in their 
power: it is the part of the Christian to 
administer comfort to those who are in 
want, consolation to the afflicted, advice 
to those who ask for it, and require it; 
help to those who are feeble, and sup- 
port to those who cannot uphold them- 
selves: it is the part of all who are in 
high stations to cuntribute to the dis- 
Semination of religion and morality 
among their dependants ; but there are, 
on the contrary, many who contribute 
to the spread of immorality, and a con- 
tempt of all sacred things, by the most 
pernicious example of irreligion in them- 
selves. 

Those good men who take such pleasure in re- 
lieving the miserable for Christ’s sake would not 


have been less forward to minister unto Christ hime 
self. ATTERBURY, 


By the universal administration of grace, begun by 
our blessed Saviour, enlarged by his Apostles, car 
ried on by their immediate successors, and to be 
completed by the rest to the world’s end, all types 
that darkened this taith are enlightened. Spratt. 


Parents owe their children not only material sub 
sistence for their body, but much more spiritual con- 
tr.bution for their miud, Dicsy. 


As expressing the acts of unconscious 
agents they bear a similar distinction. 


He flings the pregnant ashes through the air, 

And speaks a mighty prayer, 

Both which the minist ring winds around all Egypt 
bear. Cow lry, 


Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrore, 
Successively reflect succeeding images ;- 

Not what they would, but must! a star or toad, 

Just as the hand of chance administer Con@rrvE, 


MIRTH. 


May from my bones a new Achilles rise, 

That shall infest the Trojan colonies 

With fire, and sword, and famine, when, at length, 

Time to our great attempts contributes strength. 
. Dexa. 
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MIRTH, MERRIMENT, JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY, HILARITY. 


Tess terms all express that species of 
gaiety or joy which belongs to company, 
or to men in their social intercourse. 
MIRTH refers to the feeling displayed 
in the outward conduct: MERRI. 
MENT, and the other terms, refer 
rather to the external expressions of the 
feeling, or the causes of the feeling, than 
to the feeling itself: mirth shows itself 
in laughter, in dancing, singing, and 
noise; merriment consists of such things 
as are apt to excite mirth: the more we 
are disposed to laugh the greater is our 
mirth; the more there is to create 
laughter, the greater is the merriment : 
the tricks of Punch and his wife, or the 
jokes of a clown, cause much mirth 
among the gaping crowd of rustics; the 
amusements with the swing, or the 
roundabout, afford much merriment to 
the visitants of a fair. Mirth is con- 
fined to no ave or station; but merrt- 
ment belongs more particularly to young 
people, or those of the lower station ; 
mirth may be provoked wherever any 
number of persons, is assen:bled ; mer- 
giment cannot go forward anywhere so 
properly as at fairs, or common and 
public places. JOVIALITY or JOL- 
LITY, and HILARITY, are species of 
merriment which belong to the cun- 
vivial board, or to. less refined indul- 
gences: joviality or jollity 1s the un- 
refined, unlicensed indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, or uny social en- 
tertainments; Azlurity is the same thing 
qualitied by the cultivation and good 
sense of the company. we may expect 
to find much joviality and jollity at a 
public dinner of mechanics, watermen, 
ot laborers; we may expect to find 
Ailari/y at a public dinner of noblemen: 
eating, drinking, and noise, constitute 
the yoviality; the conversation, the 
songs, the toasts, and the public spirit 
of the company contribute to Azlarity. 

The highest gratification we receive here from com- 


pany is mirth, which at the best is but a fluttering 
unquiet motion. © Pope. 


He who best knows our natures by such afflictions 
recalls our wandering thoughts from idle merrtment. 
. GRAY. 


Now swarms the village o'cr the jomal meal. 
THOMSON, 


MIX, 


With branches wo the fanes adorn, and waste 
In jollity the day ordain’d to be the last. DRybEn. 


He that contributes to the hilarity of the vacant 
hour will be welcomed with ardour. JuBNEON, 


TO MISCONSTRUE, MISINTERPRET. 


MISCONSTRUE and MISINTER- 
PRET signify to explain in a wrong 
way; but the former respects the sense 
of one’s words or the application of one's 
actions: those who indulge themselves 
in a light mode of speech towards 
children are liable to he misconstrued ; 
a too great tenderness to the criminal 
may be easily misinterpreted into favor 
of the crime. These words may like- 
wise be employed in speaking of lan- 
guage in general; but the former re- 
spects the literal transmission of foreign 
ideas into our native language; the 
latter respects the general sense which 
one affixes to any set of words, either in 
a native or foreign language: the 
learners of a language will unavoidably 
misconstrue it at times; in all lan- 
guages there are ambiguous expressions, 
which are liable to misinterpretution. 
Misconstruing is the consequence of 
ignorance; misinterpretation of par- 
ticular words are oftener the conse- 
quence of prejudice and voluntary blind- 
hess, particularly in the explanation of 
the law or of the Scriptures. 

In ev'ry act and turn of life he feela 
Public calamities or household ills; 


The jadge corrupt, the long depending cause, 


And doubttul issue of misconstrued laws, Prior. 


Some purposely misrepresent or put a wrong in- 
terpretation oD tie Virtues of others. ADDISON, 


TO MIX, MINGLE, BLEND, CON- 
FOUND. 


MIX is in German mtschen, Latin 
miscco, Greek picyw, Hebrew mazeg. 
MINGLE, in Greek pryvops, is but a 
variation of miz. BLEND, in German 
blenden to dazzle, comes from blind, 
signifying to see confusedly, or con- 
fused objects in a general way. CON- 
FOUND, v. Confound. 

Miz is here a general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to put together : 
but we may miz two or several things ; 
we mingie several objects: things are 
mixed so as to lose all distinction; but 
they may be mingled and yet retain a 
distinction : liquids mtz so as to become 
one, and individuals m2z in a crowd so 
as to be lost; things are mingled toge- 
ther of different sizes if they lie in the 
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game spot, but they may still be dis- 
tinguished. To dlend is only partially 
to mtx, as colors blend which fall into 
each other: to confound is to mtx ina 
wrong way, as objects of sight are con- 
founded when they are erroneously taken 
to be joined. To mir and mingle are 
mostly applied to material objects, ex- 
cept In poetry ; to dlend and confound 
are meutal operations, and principally 
employed on spiritual subjects: thus, 
events and circumstances are blended 
together in a narrative; the ideas of 
the ignorant are confounded in most 
cases, but particularly when they at- 
tempt to think for themselves, _ 


Can imagination boast, 
Amiil its gay creation, hues like hers, 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
Aud Jose them in each other ? THOMSON. 


There, as IT pass’d with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened fron below. 
GoLpsMITH, 


But happy they! she happiest of their kind, 

Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
THOMSON, 


And long the gods, we know, 
Have grudg'd th. e, Caesar, to the world below, 
Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong confound 
DrypeEn. 


MIXTURE, MEDLEY, MISCELLANY. 


MIXTURE is the thing mixed (v. 
To mix). MEDLEY, from meddle or 
middle, signifies what comes between 
another. - MISCELLANY, in Latin 
miscellaneous, frum misceo to mix, sig- 
nifies also a mucture. 

The term: mixture is general ; what- 
ever objects can be mired will form a 
micture: a mediey is a mixture of 
things not fit to be mized: and a mis- 
celluny is a mixture of many different 
things. Flower, water, and eggs may 
form a mixture in the proper sense; 
but if to these were added all sorts of 
Spices, it would form a medley. Mis- 
cellany is a species applicable only 
to intellectual subjects: the mzscel- 
lanevus is opposed to that which is 
systematically arranged; essays are 
miscelvaneous in distinction from works 
on one particular subject, 

In great villanies, there is often such a mirfure 


of the fool, as quite spoils the whole project of the 
knave, SvuTs. 


More oft in fools’ an | madmen’s hans than sages, 
She seems a medley of all ages. Swirt. 


A writer, whose design is so comprehensive and 
mscellaneous as that of an essayist, way accommou- 
date himself with a topic from every scene of life. 

: ° Jounson. 
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MODERATION, MEDIOCRITY. | 
MODERATION (v. Modesty) is the 


characteristic of persons ; EDIO- 
CRITY (that is, the mean or medium) 
characterizes their condition: modera- 
tion is a Virtue of no small importance 
for beings who find excess in everything 
to be an evil; mediocrity in external 
circumstances is exempt from all the 
evils which attend either poverty or 
riches, 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 


That thou may’st nothing give that is not thine, 
DENHAM, 


Mediocrity only of enjoyment is allowed to man. 
: Bvarr, 


MODEST, BASHFUL, DIFFIDENT. 


MODEST, in Latin modestus, from 
modus a measure, signifies setting mea- 
sure to one’s estimate of ones self. 
BASHFUL signifies ready to be abush- 
ed. DIFFIDENT, v. Distrustful. 

Modesty is a habit or principle of the 
mind ; bashfulness is a state of feeling : 
modesty is at ali times becoming; bash- 
Julness is only becoming in females, or 
very young persons, in the presence of 
their superiors: modesty discovers itself 
in the absence of everything assuming, 
whether in look, word, or action; dash- 
Sulness betrays itself by a downcast look, 
and a timid air: a modest deportment is 
always commendable ; a bashful temper 
is not desirable. | 

Tler face, as in anymph display’d 


A fair ferce boy, or in a boy betray'd— 
The blushing beauties of a modest maid. DRYDEN, 


Mere bashfulness, withuut merit, is awkwardness. 
ADDISON 
Modesty is a proper distrust of our- 
selves; diffidence is a culpable distrust. 
Modesty, though opposed to assurance, 
is not incompatible with a confidence in 
ourselves ; @ifidence altogether unmans 
a person, and disqualifies him for his 
duty: a person is generallv modest in 
the display of his talents to others ; but 
a difident man cannot turn his talents 
to his own use. 


A man truly modest is as much so when he is 
alone as in company. BuDGELL. 


Diffidence and presumption both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know 
ourselves. STEELS. 


MODESTY, MODERATION, TEMPER 
ANCE, SOBRIETY. 


MODESTY, in French modestie, 
Latin modestia, and MODERATION, 
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in Latin moderatio and moderor, both 
come from modus a measure, limit, or 
boundary : that is, forming a measure or 
rule. TEMPERANCE, in Latin tem- 
perantiu, from tempus time, signifies 
fixing a time (v. Abstineni). SOBRI- 
ETY, v. Adbstinent. 

Modesty lies in the mind, and in the 
tone of feeling : moderation respects the 
desires: modesty is a principle that acts 
discretionally ; moderation is a rule or 
line that acts as a restraint on the views 
and the outward conduct: he who thinks 
modestly of his own acquirements, his 
own performances, and his own merits, 
will be moderate in his expectations of 
praise, reward, and recompense ; he, on 
the other hand, who overrates his own 
abilities and qualifications, will equaliv 
overrate the use he makes of them, and 
consequently be tmmoderate in the 
price which he sets upon his services: 
in such cases, therefore, modesty and 
moderation are to each other as cause 
and effect; but there may be modesty 
without moderation, and moderation 
without modesty. Modesty is a senti- 
ment confined to one’s self as the ob- 
ject, and consisting solely of one’s judg- 
ment of what one is, and what one does ; 
but moderation, as is evident from the 
above, extends to objects that are ex- 
ternal of ourselves : modesty, rather than 
moderation, belongs to an author; mo- 
deration, rather than modesty, belongs 
to a tradesman, or a man who has gains 
to make and purposes to answer, 


I may modestly conclude, that whatever errors there 
may be ip this play, there are not those which have 


been objected tv it. DRYDEN. 
Equally inur'd, 

By moderation, either state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse, MILron, 


Modesty shields a man from mortifi- 
cations and disappointments, which as- 
sail the self-conceited man in every 
direction : a modest man conciliates the 
esteem even of an enemy and a rival. 
Moderation protects a man equally from 
injustice on the one hand, and impo- 
sition on the other: he who is modérate 
himself makes others so. 


There’s proud modesty in merit! DryveEn. 


. Few harangnes from the pulpit, except in the 
days of your league iu France, or in the dass of our 
solemn league and covenant in England, have ever 
breathed less of the spirit of muderutiun than this 
lecture in the Old Jewry. Burge. 


Moderation is the measure of one’s 
desires, one’s habits, one’s actions, and 
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one’s words ; temperance is the adapta- 
tion of the time or season for particular 
feelings, actions, or words: a man is 
said to be moderate in his principles, 
who adopts the medium or middle course 
of thinking ; it rather qualifies the thing 
than the person: he is said to be fem- 
peraée in his anger, if he do not suffer 
it to break out into any excesses; fem- 
perance characterizes the. person rather 
than the thing. A moderate man in 
polities endeavours to steer clear of all 
party spirit, and is consequently so 
temperale in his language as to proy 
vuke no animosity. Moderatien in the 
enjoyment of everything is essential in 
order to obtain the purest pleasure: 
temperance in one’s indulgences is 
always attended with the happiest ef- 
fects to the constitution; as, on the 
contrary, any deviation from tempe- 
runce, even in a single instance, is 
aiways punished with bodily pain and 
sickness. 

These are the tenets which the moderatist of the 
Romanists will not venture to affirm. Smavripex, 


She’s not forward, but mudest as the dove; 
She's not hot, but temperate as the morn. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Temperance and sobrietynave already 
been considered in their proper applica- 
tion (v. Abstinent), which will serve to 
illustrate their improper application, 
Temperance is an action ; it is the Zem- 
pering of our words and actions to 
the circumstances: sobriety is a state in 
which one is exempt from every stimulus 
to deviate from thé right course; as a 
man who is intoxicated with wine runs 
into excesses, and loses that power of 
guiding himself which he has when he 
is sober or free from all intoxication, so 
is he who is intoxicated with any pas- 
sion, in like manner, hurried away 
into irregularities which a man in his 
right senses will not be guilty of: 
sobriety is, therefore, the state of being 
in one’s right or sober senses; and so- 
briety is, with regard to temperance, as a 
cause to the effect; sobriety of mind 
will not only produce moderation and 
temperance, but extend its influence to 
the whole conduct of a man in every re- 
lation and circumstance, to his internal 
sentiments and his external behaviour: 
hence we speak of sobriety in one's mien 
or deportment, sobriety in one’s dress 
and manners, sobriety in one’s religious 
opinions and observances. 


Temperate mirth is not extinguis!:ed bv old age | 
: Buara 


~ 
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Another, who hada great genius for tragedy, fol- 
lowing the fury of ‘his natural temper, made every 
map and woman in his plays stark raging mad, there 
Was not a suber person to be had. DryDEN 


_ Sober may also be applied figura- 
tively. | 
Spread thy close curtains, love-performing night, 


Thou suber-stited matron, all in black. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


MOISTURE, HUMIDITY, DAMPNESS. 


MOISTURE, from the French motte 
moist, is probably contracted from the 
Latin Aumidus, from which HUMI- 
DITY is immediately derived. DAMP- 
NESS coines from the same root as the 
German damp/f a vapour. 

Moisture is used in general to express 
any small degree of infusion of a liquid 
into a body; humidity is employed sci- 
entifically to describe the state of having 
any portion of such liquid: hence we 
speak of the morsture of a table, the 
moisture of paper, or the motsture of a 
fioor that has been wetted; but of the 
humidity of the air, or of a wall that 
has contracted moisture of itself. Damp- 
ness is that species of moisture that 
arises from the gradual contraction of a 
liquid in bodies capable of retaining it ; 
in this manner a cellar is damp, ‘or 
linen that has lain long by may become 
damp. 


The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 


To throw the lucid moisture trickling off. Tomson. 


It enables the animal to keep the principal part of 
the surface of the eye under cover, and to preserve it 
in a due state of humidity. PALEY. 


Now from the town 
Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome dumps, 
Of let me wander. THOMSON. 


MONEY, CASH. 


MONEY comes from the Latin mo- 
neta, which signified stamped coin, from 
moneo to advise, to inform of its value, 
by means of an inscription or stamp. 
CASH, from the French caisse a chest, 
signifies that which is put in a chest. 

Money is applied to everything which 
serves as a circulating medium ; cash is, 
in a strict sense, put for coin only: bank 
notes are money; guineas and shillings 
are cash* all cash is therefore money, 
but all money is not cash. The only 
money the Chinese have are square bits 
of metal, with a hole through the centre, 
by which they are strung upon a string: 
travellers on the Continent must always 
ve provided with letters of credit, which 
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may be turned into cash, as convenience 
requires. | 


Little success is like to be found in managiog a 
dispute against covetousness, which sways and 
carries all befure it in the strength of that queen 
regent of the world money, SPE€TATOR. 


At the new Exchange they are eloquent for want 
of cash, but in the city they ought with cash to supply 
the waut of eloquence. SPECTATOK. 


MONUMENT, MEMORIAL, REMEM- 
BRANCER. 


MONUMENT, in Latin monumen- 


tum or monimentum, from moneo to 


advise or remind, signities that which 
puts us in mind of something. ME- 
MORIAL, from memory, signifies the 
thing thet helps the memory; and 
REMEMBRANCER, from remember 
(v. Memory), the thing that causes to 
remember. 

From the above it is clear that these 
terms have, in their original derivation, 
precisely the same signification, and 
differ in their collateral acceptations: 
monument is applied to that which is 
purposely set up to keep a thing in 
mind; memorials and remembrancers 
are any things which are calculated to 
call a thing to mind: a monument is 
used to preserve a public object of notice 
from being forgotten ; a memorial serves 
to keep an individual in mind: the mo- 
nument is commonly understood to be a 
species of building; as a tomb which 
preserves the memory of the dead, or a 
pillar which preserves the memory of 
some public event: the memoria/ always 
consists of something which was the 
property, or in the possession, of an- 
other; as his picture, his hand- writing, 
his hair and the like. The Monument 
at London was built to commemorate 
the dreadful fire of the city in the year 
1666: friends who are at a distance are 
happy to have some token of each other's 
regard, which they likewise keep as a 
memoria of their former intercourse. 


On your father’s old monument 


Hang mournful epitaphs. SHAKSPEARE, 


The monument, in its proper sense, 
is always made of wood or stone for 
some specific purpose; but, in the im- 
proper sense, anything may be termed 
a monument when it serves the purpose 
of reminding the public of any eircum- 
stance: thus, the pyramids are monu. 
ments of antiquity; the actions. of a 


-good prince are more lasting monuments 


than either brass or marble. Memortals 
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are mostly of a private nature, and at 
the same time Such as remind us na- 
turally of the object to which they have 
belonged ; this object is generally some 
person. 

Any memorial of your good-nature and friendship 
is must welcome to me. Pope. 

If (in the Iste of Sky) the remembrance of papal 
su:erstition is obliterated, the munuments of papal 
piety are likewise effaced. JOHNSON. 

But it may likewise refer to some 
thing, if it be of a personal nature, or 
that by which persons are individually 
affected: our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a 
memorial of his death. 

All churches have had their names, some as me- 
mortals of peace, some of wisdom, some in memory 
of the Trinity itself, some of Christ under sundry 
titles, Hooker. 

A monument and memorial is said of 
that which concerns numbers: the 7e- 
membrancer is said of that which di- 
rectly concerns a man’s self; the me- 
morial calls another person to one’s 
mind, the remembrancer calls that to a 
man’s own mind in. which he is per- 
sonally interested: a gift is the best 
memorial we can give of ourselves to 
another ; a sermon is often a good re- 
membrancer of the duties which we 
have neglected to perform. 

Medals are so many monuments consigned over to 


eternity, that may last when all other memorials of 
the same age are worn out or lost. ADDISON. 


When God is forgotten, his judgments are his re- 
membrancers. CowPer. 


MOTION, MOVEMENT. 


THEsE are both abstract terms to de- 
note the act of moving, but MOTION 
is taken generally and abstractedly from 
the thing that moves; MOVEMENT, 
on the other hand, is taken in connexion 
with the agent or thing that moves: 
hence we speak of a state of motion as 
opposed to a state of rest, of perpetual 
motion, the laws of motion, and the 
like; on the other hand, we say, to 
make a movement when speaking of an 
army, a general movement when speak- 
ing of an assembly. 


It is not easy to a mind accustomed to the inroads 
of troublesome thoughts to expel them immediately 
by putting better images into motiun. JOHNSON. 


Nature I thought perform’d too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art. 
When motion is qualified by the thing 
that moves, it denotes continued motion ; 
but movement implies only a particular 
motion: hence we say, the motion of 
the heavenly bodies; the motion of 


Prior. 


weeping beauty. 
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the earth; & person is in continual mo- 
tion, or an army is in motion; but a 
person makes a movement who rises or 
sits down, or goes from one chair to an- 
other; the different movements of the 
springs and wheels of any instrument. 
At this rate of travelling, it would go rouna the 
earth’s orbit in less than a week, winch makes, I 
think, considerably more than sixty millions of miles 


ina day; a motion that vastly surpasses all human 
comprehension, Brypone. 


The women, terrified by these movremenés, run tn- 
multuously frum their houses to the temples. Hoo. 


MOURNFUL, SAD. 


MOURNFUL signifies full of what 
causes mourning ; SAD (v. Dull) sig- 
nifies either a painful sentiment, or 
what causes this painful sentiment. 
The difference in the sentiment is what 
constitutes the difference between these 
epithets: the mournful awakens tender 
and sympathetic feelings: the sad op- 
presses the spirits and makes one heavy 
at heart; a mournful tale contains an 
account of other’s distresses; a sad story 
contains an account of one’s own dis- 
tress; a mournful event befals our friends 
and relatives; a sad misfortune befais 
ourselves. Selfish people find nothing 
mournful, but many things sad : tender- 
hearted people are always affected by 
what is mournful, and are less troubled 
about what is sad. 

Narcissa fullows ere his tomb is close.l, 


Her death invades his muurnful rizht, and claims 
The grief that started from my lids for him. Youre, 


How sad a sight is human happiness 
To those whose thoughts can pierce beyond an hour! 
Youna. 


MOVING, AFFECTING, PATHETIC. 
Tue MOVING is in general what- 


ever moves the affections or the passions ; 
the AFFECTING and PATHETIC 
are what move the affections in different 
degrees. The good or bad feelings may 
be moved ; the tender feelings only are 
affected. A field of battle is a moving 
spectacle: the death of a friend is an 
affecting spectacle. The affecting acts 
by means of the senses as well as the 
understanding; the pathetéc applies only 
to what is addressed to the heart: hence, 
a sight or a description is affecting ; but 

an address is pathetic. 
There is something so moving in the very image of 
STEELE 


I do not remember to have seen any ancient or 
modern story more affecting than a letter of Aun.of 
Bouleyne. AvDrison 


MUTILATE. 


What think you of the bard's enchanting art, 

Which whetner he attempts to warm the heart 
With fabled scenes, or churm the ear with rhyme, 
Breathes all pathetic, lovely, and sublime? Jenyns, 


MULTITUDE, CROWD, THRONG, 
° SWARM. 


Tue idea of many is common to all 
these terms, and peculiar to that of 
MULTITUDE, from the Latin mudtus ; 
CROWD, from the verb to crowd, sig- 
nifies the many that crowd together ; 
and THRONG, like the German dran- 
gen to press, signifies the many that 
press together; and SWARM, hike the 
German schwarmen to fly about, signi- 
fies running together in numbers, 
These terms vary, either in regard to 
the object, or the circumstance: mu/ti- 
tude is applicable to any object ; crowd, 
throng, and swarm, are in the proper 
sense applivable only to animate objects: 
the first two in regard to persons; the 
latter to animals in general, but parti- 
cularly brutes. A multitude may be 
either in a stagnant or a moving state ; 
all the rest denote a multitude in a 
moving state: a crowd is always press- 
ing, generally eager and tumultuous; 
a throng may be busy and active, but 
nut always pressing or incommodious : 
it is always inconvenient, sometimes 
dangerous to go into a crowd; it is 
amusing to see the throng that is per- 
petually passing in the streets of the 
city: the swarm is more active than 
either of the two others; it is commonly 
applied to bees which fly together in 
numbers, but sometimes to human 
beings, to denote their very great num- 
bers when scattered about; thus the 
children of the poor in low neighbour- 
hoods swarm in the streets. 


_A multitude is incapable of framing orders. TEMPLE. 


The crowd shall Cesar’s ladian war behold. 
DRYDEN. 


1 shone amid the heav'uly throng. Mason, 


Numberless nations, stretching far and wide, 
Shall (I foresee it) soun, with Gothic swarms, come 


forth, 


From ignorauce’s universal North. Swirt. 


_ TO MUTILATE, MAIM, MANGLE. 


MUTILATE, in Latin mutilatus, 
from mutilo and mutilus, Greek puriAog 
without horns, signifies to take off any 
necessary part. MAIM and MANGLE 
are connected with the Latin mancus, 
which comes from manus, signifying to 
deprive of a hand or to wound in ge- 
neral, 


MUTUAL. 


Hutilate has the most extended 
meaning ; it implies the abridging of 
any limb: mangie is applied to irregular 
wounds in any part of the body: mazm 
is confined to wounds in the limbs, par- 
ticularly the hands. Men are exposed 
to be mutilated by means of cannon 
balls; they are in danger of being man- 
gled when attacked promiscuously with 
the sword; they frequently get mutmed - 
when boarding vessels or storming 
places, 


Wher a man isin danger of the mutilation of an 
arm, a leg, aud the like, it is lawful to preveut the 
loss of either by the death of the assailant. Sours. 
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By the ancient law of England, he that maimed 
any man whereby he lost any part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the Jike part. BLACKsTONE, 


What have they (the French nobility) done that 
they should be huuted about, mangled, and tortured ? 
Bourke, 

Mutilate and mangle are applicable 
to moral objects , matm is emploved in 
the natural or fizurative sense. In this 
case mangle isa much stronger term than 
mutilate ; the latter signifies to lop off 
an essential part; to mangle is to mu- 
tzlate a thing to such a degree as to 
render it useless or worthless. Every 
sect of Christians is fond of mutiluting 
the Bible by setting aside such parts as 
do not favour its own scheme, and 
amongst them all the sacred Scriptures 
become literally mangled, and stripped 
of all its most important doctrines. 

How Hales would have borne the mutilations 
Which his Plea of the Crowa has suffered from the 
Editor, they who Know his character will easily con- 
ceive, JoBNSUN, 


I have shown the evil of maiming and spli ting 
religion, Brain. 


MUTUAL, RECIPROCAL. 


MUTUAL, in Latin mutuus from 
muto to change, signifies exchanged so 
as to be equal or the same on both sides. 
RECIPROCAL, in Latin rectprorus 
from recipio to take back, signifies 
giving backward and forward by way of 
return. Mutual supposes a sameness 
in condition at the same time: rect- 
procal supposes an alternation or suc- 
cession of returns. Exchange is free 
and voluntary; we give in exchange, 
and this action is mutual: return is 
made either according to law or equity ; 
it is obligatory, and when equally obli- 
gatory on each in turn it 1s recrprocal. 
Voluntary disinterested services ren- 
dered to each other are mutuul: imposed 
or merited services, returned from one 
to the other, are receprocal friends 
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render one another mutual services ; 
the services between servants and mas- 
ters are reciprocal, The husband and 
wife pledge their faith to each other 
mutually ; they are reciprocally bound 
to keep their vow of fidelity. The sen- 
timent is mutual, the tie is reciprocal. 
Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these, reciprocally, those again 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint, 
And stamp their image in each other's mint. 

CowPer. 

Mutual applies mostly to mattérs of 

will and opinion: a mutual affection, a 
mutual inclination to oblige, a mutual 
interest for each other's comfort, a muw- 
tual concern to avoid that which will 
displease the other—these are the sen- 
timents which render the marriage state 
happy: rectprocal ties, reciprocal bunds, 
reciprocal rights, recaprocul duties — 
these are what every one ought to bear 
in mind as a member of society, that he 
may expect of no man more than what 
in equity he is disposed to return. 

The soul and spirit that animates and keeps up 
society is mutual trust. Sour. 

Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
eoncessiuns. JOHNSON. 

Mutual applies to nothing but what 
is personal; recrprocul is applied to 
things remote from the idea of person- 
ality, as rectprocal verbs, rectprocul 
terms, reciprocal relations, and the like. 


MYSTERIOUS, MYSTIC. 


MYSTERIOUS (wv. Dark) and 
MYSTIC are but variations of the 
same original; the former however is 
more commonly applied to that which 
is supernatural, or veiled in an impe- 
netrable obscurity; the latter to that 
which is natural, but concealed by an 
artificial or fantastical veil; hence we 
speak of the mysterious plans of Pro- 
vidence: mystic schemes of theology or 
mystic principles. ; 

As soon as that mystertuus veil, which now covers 


futurity, was (should be) lifted up, all the gaiety of 
lite would disappear. Bua. 


And ye five other wand’ring fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, 


Resound his praise. M1.-ron. 


N. 


TO NAME, CALL. 


- NAME, which comes, through the 
medium of the northern languages, from 


- NAME. 


the Hebrew nam, is properly to pro- 
nounce a word, but is now employed for 
distinguishing or addressing one by 
name. ToCALL (v. To call) signifies 
properly to address one loudly, conse- 
quently we may name without calling, 


_ when we only mention a mame in con- 


versation; and we may cadd without 
naming. 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters ali thy woes, by naming me. Pope. 
And oft the nightly necromancer boasts, 
Wi.h these to cud! from tombs the stalking ghosts. 
DrypeEN. 
The terms may however be employed 
in the sense of assigning a name. In 
this case a person is named by his 
name, whether proper, patronymic, vr 
whatever is usual; he is culled accord- 
ing to the characteristics by which he 
is distinguished. The emperor Tiberius 
was named Tiberius; he was called a 
monster. William the first of England 
is named William; he is called the 
Conqueror. 
I Jay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And /Enos, nai’d from me, the city call. Dryven. 


I'll cali thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane; Oh answer me. 
SHAKSPEARE 


NAME APPELLATION, TITLE, 
DENOMINATiON. 


NAME, v. To name. APPELLA- 
TION, in French appellation, Latin 
appelluiio from appello to call, signifies 
that by which a person is called. 
TITLE, in French fitre, Latin titudus, 
from the Greek tw to honour, signifies 
that appellation which is assigned to 
any one for the purpose of honour. 
DENOMINATION | signifies that 
which denominates or disiinguishes. 

Name is a generic term, the rest are 
specific. Whatever word is employed 
to distinguish one thing from anuther is 
a nume ; therefore, an appellation and a 
title is aname, but not vice versd. A 
name is either common or proper; an 
appellation is generally a common name 
given for some specific purpose as cha- 
racteristic. Several kings of France 
had the names of Charles, Louis, Philip, 
but one was distinguished by the appel- 
lution of Stammerer, another by that 
of the Simple, and a third by that of the 
Hardy, arising from particular charac- 
ters or circumstances. A fitle isa spe- 
cies of appellation, not drawn trom any- 
thing personal, but conferred as a ground 
of political distinction. An appellation 


NAME. 


may be often a term of reproach: but a 
title is always a mark of honour. An 
appellation is given to all objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate; a title is given 
mostly to persons, sometimes to things, 
A particular house may have the appel- 
latiun of “ the Cottage,” or “ the Hall ;” 
as a particular person may have the Ziéle 
of Duke, Lord, or Marquis. 


Then on your name shall. wretched mortals call, 
And offer’d victims at your altars fall. DrybDeEn, 


The names derived from the profession of the 
ministry, in the language of the present age, are made 
but the appellutives of scurn. Sours. 


We generally find in ¢itles an intimation of some 
particular merit that should recommend men to the 
fngh stations which they possess. ADDISON. 

Denomination is to particular bodies, 
what appe/lation is to an individual; 
namely, a term of distinction, drawn 
from their peculiar characters and cir- 
cumstances. The Christian world is 
split into a nuiaber of different bodies or 
communities, under the denominations 
of Catholics, Protestants, Calvinists, 
Presbyterians, &c., which have their 
origin in the peculiar form of faith and 
discipline adopted by these budies. 

It has cost me much eare and thought to marshal 
and fix the people under their proper denominations. 


ADDISON. 

TO NAME, DENOMINATE, STYLE, 

ENTITLE, DESIGNATE, CHARAC- 
TERIZE. 


To NAME (wv. To name, call) signi- 
fies simply to give a name to, or to 
address or specify by the given zame ; 
to DENOMINATE is to give a specific 
name upon specifie ground, to distin- 
guish by the zame; to STYLE, from 
the noun style or manner (v. Diction, 
style), signifies to address by a specific 
name; to ENTITLE is to give the spe- 
cific or appropriate title. Adam named 
everything ; we denominate the man 
who drinks excessively, “‘ a drunkard ;” 
subjects style their monareh “ His Ma- 
jesty ;"° books are entitled according to 
the judgment of the author. 

I could name some of our acquaintance who have 


been obliged to travel as far as Alexandria in pur. 
suit of money. Me.mora's Letrers oF CicEBo. 


A fable in tragic or epic poetry is denominated 
simple, when the events it contains follow each other 
in an unbroken tenour. WAktTON. 


H oppy those times 


When lords were styl'd fathers of fumilies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


To name, denominate, style, and en- 


fitle, are the acts of conscious agents 


oniy. To DESIGNATE, signifying to 
mark out, and CHARACTERIZE, sig- 
nifying to form a characteristic, are said 
only of things, and agree with the former 
only inasmuch as words may either de 
signate or characterize: thus the word 
“capacity” is said to designate the 
power of holdirg; and “ finesse” cha- 
racterizes the people by whom it was 
adopted. 


This is a plain designation of the Duke of Marl- 
borough One kind of stuff used to fatten land is 
called marl, aud every one knows that borough is 
the nume of a town, Swirr. 


There are faces not only individual, but gentila- 
tious and national, as European, Asiatic, African, 
and Grecian faces, which are characterized. 

ARBUTHNOT. 


NAME, REPUTATION, REPUTE, 
CREDIT. 


NAME is here taken in the improper 
sense for a mame acquired in public by 
any peculiarity or quality in an object. 
REPUTATION and REPOTE, from 
reputo, or re and puto to think’ back, 
or in reference to some immediate ob- 
ject, signifies the thinking of or the state 
of being thought of by the public, or 
held in public estimation. CREDIT 
(v. Credit) signifies the state of being 
believed or trusted in general. 

Name implies something more spe- 
cific than the reputation ; and reputa- 
tion something more substantial than 
name ; aname may be acquired by some 
casualty or by sume quality that has 
more show than worth; reputation is 
acquired only by time, and built only 
on merit: a name may be arbitrarily 
given, simply by way of distinction; 
reputation is not given, but acquired, 
or follows as a consequence of one’s 
honourable exertions. A physician some- 
times gets a mame by a single instance 
of professional skill, which by a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances he 
may convert to his own advantage in 
forming an extensive practice; but un- 
less he have a commensurate degree of 
talent, this zame will never ripen into a 
solid reputation. | 


Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 


And free from conscience, is a sluve to fame. 
DENHAM. 


Splendour of reputation is not to be counted among 
the necessaries of life. JOHNSON. 
Name and reputation are of a more 
extended nature than repute and credit. 
The name and reputation are given by_ 
the public at large; the repute and 
credit are acquired within a narrow 
2P 
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eircle. Strangers and distant countries 
hear of the name and the reputation of 
anything; but only neighbours and 
those who have the means of personal 
observation can take a part in its repute 
and credit. It is possible, therefore, to 
have a name and reputaiton without 
having repute and credit, and vice 
versa, for the objects which *onstitute 
the former are sometimes different from 
those which produce the latter. A ma- 
nufacturer has a zame for the excellence 
of a particular article of his own manu- 
facture; a book has a mame among 
witlings and pretenders to literature: a 

. good writer, however, seeks to establish 
his reputation for genius, learning, in- 
dustry, or some praiseworthy character- 
istic: a preacher is in high repute 
among those who attend him: a master 
gains great credit from the good per- 
formances of his scholars. There is also 
this distinction between reputation and 
repute, that reputation signifies the act 
of repwting or the state of being reputed, 
repute signifies only the state of being 
reputed. 


What men of name resort to him. SHAKSPEARE, 


The slow sale and tardy reputation of this book 
(Paradise Lost) have always been mentioned as 
evidences of neylected merit. JOHNSON, 


Mutton has likewise been in great repute among 
our valiant countrymen. ADDISON. 


Would you true happiness attain, 
Let honesty your passions rein, 
So live in credit and esteem, 


And the guod name you lost, redeem, Gay, 


Name and repute are taken either in 
a good or bad sense; repuiation mostly, 
and credit always, is taken in the good 
sense only: a person or thing may get 
a good or an ill mame ; a person or thing 
may be in good or ill repute; reputation 
may rise to different degrees of height, 
or it may sink again into nothing; 
credtt may likewise be high or low, but 
both reputation and credit, absolutely 
taken, imply that which is good. 
. The king’s army was the last enemy the West had 


been acquaittted with, and had le!t no good name 
behind them. CLARENDON. 


Who can imagine that it should grow into such 
_ vapute of a sudden. WATERLAND ON THE CREED. 


‘The first degree of literary reputation is certainly 
due to him who adorns or improves his country by 
origizal writings. JOHNSON. 


- His name, together with the intrinsic worth and 
- Value of the form itself, gave it credit egough to be 
received in France as an orthodex Formularv. or 
System of Faith, about the middle of the- sixth cen- 
tery, bet, (2 “  - .  WATERLAND, 


NATIVE. 


NATAL, NATIVE, INDIGENOUS. 


’ NATAL, in Latin xatalts, from natus, 

Signifies belonging to one’s birth, or the 
act of one’s being born; but NATIVE, 
in Latin nativus, likewise from satus, 
signifies having the origin or beginning. 
INDIGENOUS, in Latin indigena, 
from inde and genittus, signifies sprung 
from that place. _ 

The epithet zatal is applied only to 
the circumstance of a man’s birth, as 
his natal day; his mata? hour; a nate/ 
song; a matal star. Native has a more 
extensive meaning, as it comprehends 
the idea of one’s relationship by origin 
to an object; as one’s native country, 
ones native soil, native village, or na- 
ae place, ative language, and the 
ike. : 


Safe in the hand of one disposing pow’r, 


Or in the satal, or the mortal hour. Port. 


Nor can the grov‘lling mind 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs contin’d, 
Assert the native skies or own its heavnly kind. 
DRypen. 


Indigenous is a particular term used 
to denote the country where races of 
men are supposed to have first existed. 

Negroes were all originally transported from. 


Africa, and not taityenuus or proper natives of 
America. Brown, 


It is also applied to plants in the 
same sense. 


The other tndtyenous productions of this class are 
plantains—capavi and sweet potatoes. Epwanps. 


NATIVE, NATURAL, 


NATIVE (v. Natal) is to NATU- 
RAL as a species to the genus: every- 
thing sattve is according to its strict 
signification natural; but many things 
are natural which. are not native. Of 
a person we may say that his worth is 
native, to designate that it is some. 
valuable property which is born with. 
him, not foreign to him, or ingrafted 
upon his character; but we say of his 
disposition, that it is natural, as opposed 
to that which is acquired or otherwise. 
The former is mostly employed in a 
good sense, in opposition to what is 
artful, assumed, and unreal; the other 
is used in an indifferent sense, as op- 
posed to whatever is the effect of habit. 
or circumstances. When children dis-. 
play themselves with all their nateve 
simplicity, they are interesting objects’ 
of notice: when they display their natu- 
rai turn of mind, it is not always that 


NATURALLY. 


sbich tends to raise human nature in 
our esteem. 


Musi¢ awakes 


The native voice of undissembled jey- THOMSON. 


He had a good natural understanding. 
WHITAKER 


NATURALLY, IN COURSE, CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF COURSE. 


Tue connexion between events, ac- 
tions, and things, is expressed by all 
these terms) NATURALLY signifies 
according to the nature of things, and 
applies therefore to the connexion which 
subsists between events according to 
the original constitution or inherent 
properties of things: IN COURSE 
signifies iz the course of things, that is, 
in the regular order that things ought 
to follow: CONSEQUENTLY signifies 
by a consequence, that is, by a neces- 
sary law of dependence, which makes 
one thing follow another: OF COURSE 
signifies on account ofthe course which 
things most commonly or even neces- 
sarily take. Whatever happens natu- 
rally, happens as it should do; what- 
ever happens zn course, happens as we 
approve of it; whatever follows conse- 
quently, follows as we judge it right ; 
whatever follews of course, follows as 
we expect it. Children naturally imi- 
tate their parents: people naturally fall 
into the habits of those they associate 
with: both these circumstances result 
from the nature of things: whoever is 
made a peer of the realm, takes his seat 
in the upper house 27 course; he re- 
quires no other qualification to entitle 
him to this privilege, he goes thither 
according to the established course of 
things; consequently, as a peer, he is 
admitted without question ; this is a de- 
cision of the judgment by which the 
question is at once determined: 9f'course 
none are admitted who are not peers; 
this flows necessarily out of the consti- 
tuted law of the land. 

Egotists are generally the vain and shallow part 


of mankind; people abr Septheg full of them- 
i 


selves when they have nothing else in them. 
ADDISON. 


The forty-seventh proposition of the first hook of 
Euclid, is the foundation of trigonometry, and con- 
sequently of navigation. BaRrLett. 


What do trust and confidence signify in a matter 
of course and formality ? STILLINGFLEET. 


_ Our Lord foresaw, that all the Mosaic orders would 
ceage in course upon his death. © © HEVERIDGE. 
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NECESSARY, EXPEDIENT, ESSEN- 
TIAL, REQUISITE. 


' NECESSARY (ev. Necessity), from 
the Latin mecesse and ne cedo, signifies 
not to be departed from. EXPEDI- 
ENT signifies belonging to, or forming 
a part of, expedition or dispatch: ES- 
SENTIAL, containing that essence or 
property which cannot be omitted. RE- 
QUISITE signifies literally required 
(v. To demand). | ‘ 
Necessary is a general and indefinite 
term; things may be necessary in the 
course of nature; itis necessary for all 
men once to die; or they may be neces- 
sary according to the circumstances of 
the case, or our views of necessity; in 
this manner we conceive it ecessary to 
call upon another. Hapedient, essen- 
fial, and requistie, are modes of relative 
necessity : the expedience of a thing is 
a matter of discretion and calculation, 
and, therefore, not so self-evidently 
necessury as many things which we so 
denominate: it may be expedient for a 
person to consult another, or it may not, 
according as circumstances may present 
themselves. The requisite and the es- 
sential are more obviously mecessury 
than the expedient; but the former is 
less so than the latter: what is requi- 
site may be requisite only in part or 
entirely ; it may be reguzszte to complete 
a thing when begun, but not to begin 
it; the essential, on the contrary, is that 
which constitutes the essence, and with- 
out which a thing cannot exist. It is 
requisite for one who will have a good 
library to select only the best authors; 
exercise is essential Jor the preservation 
of good health. In all matters of dis- 
pute it is expedient to be guided by some 
impartial judge; it is requasite for 
every member of the community to con- 
tribute his share to the public expendi- 
ture as far as he is able: it is essential 
to a teacher, particularly a spiritual 
teacher, to know more than those he 
teaches. as 
One tells me he thinks it absolutely necessary fur 


women to have true notions of right and. equity. 
' ApDIson, 


It is highly erpedient that men should, by some 
settled scheme of duties, be rescued from the tyranny 
of caprice. JoHNsON. 


The English do not consider their church «sta: 
‘blishment as convenient, but as essential to their 
stute. 5 Burg. 

It is not enough to say that faith and piety, joined 
with active virtue, constitute the requisite prepara- 
tion for heaven: they in truth begin the enjoyment 
of heaven. aes Bile 
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NECESSITIES, NECESSARIES. 


NECESSITY, in Latin zecessitas, 
and NECESSARY, in Latin zeces- 
sarius, from mecesse, or me and cedo, 
signifv not to be yielded or given up. 
Necessity is the mode or state of cir- 
cumstances, or the thing which circum- 
stances render necessary ; the necessary 
is that which is absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally necessary. Art has ever been 
busy in inventing things to supply the 
various necessities of our nature, and 
yet there are always numbers who want 
even the first zecessartes of life. Habit 
and desire create necessities ; nature 
only requires necessartes: a voluptuary 
has necessities which are unknown to a 
temperate man; the poor have in ge- 
neral little more than necessaries. 

Those whose condition has always restrained them 
to the contemplation of their own xecessities will 


scarcely uuderstand why nights and days should be 
spent in study. JoHNSON. 


To make a man happy, virtue must be accompa- 
nied with at least a moderate provision of all the ne- 
oessaries of life, and not disturbed by bodily pains. 

BudvGELL, 


NECESSITY, NEED. 


NECESSITY, v. Necessary. NEED, 
in Saxon nead, neod, Icelandish nod, 
German noth, is probably connected 
with mear, and the German genats 
exact, close, as also the Greek avayrn, 
which denotes contraction. 

Necessity respects the thing wanted ; 
need the condition of the person wanting. 
There would be no necessity for pu- 
nishments, if there were not evil doers ; 
he is peculiarly fortunate who finds a 
friend in time of need. Necessity is 
more pressing than need: the former 
places in a positive state of compulsion 
to act; it is said to have no law, it pre- 
scribes the law for itself; the latter yields 
to circumstances, and leaves in a state 
of deprivation. We are frequently 
under the necessity of going without 
that of which we stand most in need. 


Where necessify ends, curiosity begins, JoHNsON. 


One of the many advantages of friendship is, that 
one can say to one’s friend the things that stand in 


gee? of parton. Pops 


From these two nouns arise two epi- 
thets for each, which are worthy of ob- 
servation, namely, mecessary and need- 
Jul, necessttous, and needy, Necessary 
and neegful are both applicable to the 
thing wanted ; necessttuus and needy to 
the person wanting’ NECESSARY is 


NEGLECT 


applied toevery object indiscriminately ; 
NEEDFUL only to such objects as 
supply temporary or partial wants. Ex- 
ercise is necessary to preserve the 
health of the body ; restraint is necessary 
to preserve that of the mind ; assistance 
is needful for one who has not sufficient 
resources in himself: it is necessary to 
go by water to the continent: money is 
needful for one who is travelling. The 
dissermination of knowledge is necessary 
to dispel the ignorance which would 
otherwise prevail in the world ; it is need- 
Jul for a young person to attend to the 
instructions of his teacher, if he will 
im prove. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 


Seeing that death, a necessary end, 


Will come, when it will come. SHAKSFEARE, 


Time, long expected, eas’d us of our Joad, 
And brought the needful presence of a god. 
Drypen, 


Necessitous and needy are both ap- 
plied to persons in want of something 
important; but mecessitous may be em- 
ployed to denote an occasional want, as 
to be in a mecessttous condition in a 
foreign country for want of remittances 
from home; needy denotes a permanent 
state of want, as to be needy either from 
extravagance or misfortune. 

Steele's im prudence of generosity, cr vanity of pro- 


fusion, kept him always iucurably necessituus. 
JOHNSON. 


Charity is the work of heaven, which is always 
laving itself out on the needy aud the impotent. 
. SouTH 


TO NEGLECT, OMIT. 


NEGLECT, v. To disregard. OMIT 
in Latin omatio, or 0b and mitto, signui- 
fies to put aside. . 

The idea of letting pass or slip, or of 
not using, is comprehended in the sig- 
nification of both these terms; the for- 
mer is, however, a culpable, the latter 
an indifferent, action. What we neg- 
lect ought not to be neglected: but 
what we omtt may be omtited or other- 
wise, as convenience requires. 

It is the great excellence of Jearning, that it bor- 
rows Very little from time or place; but this quality 
which constitutes much of its value is one occasien 
of neglect. What may be done st all times with 
equal propriety is deferred fiom day to duy, till the 
mind is gradually reconciled to the omissiun. 

JOHNSON, 

These terms differ likewise in the ob- 
jects to which they are applied: that is 
neglected which is practicable or serves 
for action ; that is omitted which serves 
for intellectual purposes: we negdect an 


NEGLIGENT. 


opportunity, we zeglect the means, the 
time the use, and the like; we omit a 
word, a sentence, a figure, a stroke, a 
circumstance, and the like. 


; In Heaven, 
Where honour due, and reverence none aeglect. 
Mi.tow. 


These nal compariscns 1 omit, because | 
would say nothing that may savour. of flattery. 
. Bacon. 


NEGLIGENT, REMISS, CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS, HEEDLESS, 
INATTENTIVE. 


NEGLIGENCE (v. To disregard) 
and REMISSNESS respect the out- 
ward action: CARELESS, HEED. 
LESS, THOUGHTLESS, and INAT- 
TENTIVE, respect the state of the 
mind. 

Negligence and remissness consist in 
not doing what ought to be done; care- 
fessness and the other mental defects 
may show themselves in doing wrong, 
as well as in not doing at all; negilz- 
gence and remissness are, therefore, to 
carelessness and the others, as the effect 
to the cause: for no ome is so apt to be 
negligent and remiss as he who is care- 
less, although at the same time negli- 
gence and remissness arise from other 
causes, and carelessness, thoughtless- 
ness, &c. produce likewise other effects. 
Negligent is a stronger term than 
remiss: one is negligent in neglecting 
the thing that is expressly before one’s 
eyes, one is remiss in forgetting that 
which was enjoined some time pre- 
viously: the want of will renders a per- 
son neglyent ; the want of interest ren- 
_ders a person remiss: one is negligent 
iu regard to business, and the perform- 
ance of bodily labor; one is remzss in 
duty, or in such things as respect 
mental exertion. Servants are com- 
monly zeglegent in what concerns their 
muster’s interest; teachers are remiss 
in not correcting the faults of their 
pupils. Negligence is therefore the 
fault of persons of all descriptions, but 
particularly those in low condition ; re- 
missness is a fault peculiar to those in 
a more elevated station: a clerk in an 
cflice is negligent in not making proper 
Memorandums; a magistrate, or the 
head of an institution, is remiss in the 
exercise of bis authority to check irre- 
gularities. 

The two classes most apt to be negligent of this 


duty (religious retirement) are the men of pleasu ¢, 
and the meu of business. Russa. 
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My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, 
He seems remiss, but bears a valiant mind. Porr, 


Careless denotes the want of care 
(v. Care) in the manner of doing things ; 
thoughtless denotes the want of thought 
or reflection about things; heedless de- 
notes the want of heeding (v. To attend) 
or regarding things ; tnattentive denotes 
the ‘want of attention to things (v. Tv 
attend to). One is careless only in 
trivial matters of behaviour; one is 
thoughiless in matters of greater mo- 
ment, in what respects the conduct. 
Carelessness leads children to make 
mistakes in their mechanical exercises, 
in whatever they commit to memory or 
to paper; thoughtlessness leads many 
who are not children into serious errors 
of conduct, when they do not think of, 
or bear in mind the consequences of 
their actions. Thoughiless is applied to 
things past, present, or to come; care- 
less to things present or to come. 


If the parts of time were not variously coloured, 
we should never discern their departure and suc- 
cession, but should live thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future, JOHNSON, 

Careless is applied to such things as 
require permanent care; thoughiless to 
such as require permanent thought ; 
heedless and inattentive are applied to 
passing objects that engage the senses or 
the thoughts of the moment. One is 
careless in business, thoughtless in con- 
duct, Aeedless in walking or running, t7- 
attentive in listening: heedless children 
are unfit to go by themselves ; enatien- 
tive children are unfit to be led by others. 
There in the ruin, heed/ess of the dead, 


The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed. 
GoLDsMIrn, 


In the midst of his glory the Almighty is not faat 
tentive tv the meanest of his subjects. BLAlke 


TO NEGOTIATE, TREAT FOR OR 
ABOUT, TRANSACT. 


Tux idea of conducting business with 
others is included in the signification of 
all these terms; but they differ in the 
mode of conducting it, and the nature of 
the business to be conducted. NEGO- 
TIATE, in the Latin negutzatus, parti- 
ciple of negotior, from negottum is ap 
plied in the original mostly to merchan- 
dise or traffic, but it is more commonly 
employed in the complicated concerns 
of governments and nations. TREAT, 
from the Latin fracto, frequentative of 
traho to draw, signifies to turn over and 
over or set forth in all ways: these two, 
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verbs, therefore, suppose deliberation : 
but TRANSACT, from transactus, par- 
liciple of ¢ransago, to carry forward or 
bring to an end, supposes more direct 
ayency than consultation or deliberation ; 
this latter is therefore adapted to the 
more ordinary and less entangled con- 
cerns of commerce. A congress carries 
on negoltations for the establishment of 
good order among different states ; indi- 
vidual states treat with each other, to 
settle their particular differences. To 
negotiate mostly respects political con- 
serns, except in the case of negotiating 
bills: to ¢reat, as well as transact, is 
said of domestic and private concerns: 
we treat with a person about the pur- 
chase of a House; and fransact our 
business with him by making good 
the purchase and paying down the 
money. _ 

} That weighty business to negotiate 


They must find one of special weight and trust. 
Drayton, 


To treat the peace a hundred senators 


Shall be commissioned. DryDEN, 


It cannot be expected that they should mention 
particulars which were transacted amongst some few 
of the disciples only, as the transfiguration and the 
agony, ADDISON. 


As nouns, negoliation expresses 
rather the act of deliberating than the 
thing deliberated: ¢reaty includes the 
ideas of the terms proposed, and the 
arrangement of those terms: ¢ransac- 
tton expresses the idea of something 
actually done and finished. Negoéz- 
ations are sometimes very long pending 
before the preliminary terms are even 
proposed, or any basis is defined ; treatzes 
of commerce are entered into by all 
civilized countries, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings, and enable them to 
preserve an amicable intercourse; the 
transactions which daily passin a great 
metropolis, like that of London, are of 
so multifarious a nature, and so infi- 
nitely numerous, that the bare contem- 
plation of them fills the mind with asto- 
nishment. Negoutiations are long or 
short; éreaties are advantageous or the 
contrary ; fransaciions are honorable or 
‘dishonorable. 

I do not leve to mingle speech with any about 


news or worldly negotiations in God's holy house. 
HowE.le 


You have a great work in hand, for you write to 
me that you are upon a treaty of marriage. 
ee age Howe... 


It is not to the purpose of this history to set down 
*he particular transactions of this treaty. - 
a ~ “LABENDON,. 


NEW 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, VICINITY. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, from nigh, 


signifies the place which is nigh, that is 
nigh to one’s habitation. VICINITY, 
from vicus a village, signifies the place 
which does not exceed in distance the 
extent of a village. 

Neighbourhood, which is of Saxon 
origin, is employed “in reference to the 
inhabitants, or in regard to inhabited 
places, to denote nearness of persons to 
each other or to objects in general: but 
vicinity, which in Latin bears the same 
acceptation as newghbourhood, is em: 
ployed in English to denote nearness of 
one object. to another, whether persun or 
thing ; hence the propriety of saying, a 
populous neighbourhood, a quiet netgh- 
bourhocd, a resyectable neighbourhood, 
a pleasant neighbourhood, and to be in 
the neighbourhood, either as it respects 
the people or the country ; to live in the 
vicinity of a manufactory, to be in the 
vicinity of the metropolis or of the 
sea, 


He feared the dangerous neighbourhood of so pow- 
erful, aspiring, and foitunite a prince. TEMPLE. 


The Dutch, by the vicinity of their settlements 
to the coast of Caraccas, gradually engrossed the 
greatest part of the cocoa tiade, RoBERTSUN 


NEW, NOVEL, MODERN, FRESH, 
RECENT. 


NEW is in German neu, Latin novus, 
and Greek veoc; NOVEL is more im- 
mediately derived from the Latin novus ; 
MODERN, in low Latin modernus, is 
probably changed from hodternus, i.e. 
being of to-day; FRESH, in German 
Jrisch, probably from frieren to freeze, 
because cold is the predominant idea in - 
its application to the air; RECENT, in 
Latin recens, from re and candeo to 
whiten, i.e. to brighten or make appear 
like new. 

All these epithets are applied to what 
has not long existed ; new expresses this 
idea simply without any qualification ; 
novel is something strange or unex- 
pected; the modern is the thing of 
to-day, as distinguished from that which 
existed in fore times; the fresh is that 
which is so mew as not to be the worse 
for use, or that which has not been before 
used or employed; the recent is that 
which is so zew as to appear as if it were 
just made or done. Agreeably to this 
distinction, new is most aptly applied to 
such things as may be permanent or 


NEW. 


durable , as new houses, new buildings, 
new clothes, and the like; in such cases 
it is properly opposed to the old; the 
term may, however, be applied vene- 
rally to whatever arises or comes. first 
into existence or notice, as mew scenes, 
new sights, new sounds. 
Tis on some ey ening suany. grateful, mild, 
When nought but balm is beaming through the 
"woods, 
_ With yellow lustre bright, that the new tribes. 
‘Visit the spacious heav'ns. ‘THOMSON, 
Novel may be applied to whatever is 
either never or but rarely seen; the 
freezing of the river Thames is a no- 
welty: but the frost in every winter is 
something zew when it first comes. 


As the liturgy, so the ceremonies used aud 
enjvined in the Church of England, were not the 
private and novel inventious of any lite bishops, but 
they were of very ancient choice and primitive use 
in the Chureh of Christ. Gavunpin. 


Modern is applied to that which is 
new, or springs up in the day or age in 
which we live; as modern books, mo- 
dern writers, modern science ; a book is 
new which is just formed into a book 
and has not been used; it is modern at 
the time when it is first published; so 
likewise principles are new which have 
never been broached before; they are 
modern if they have been published 
lately, or within a given period: the 
modern is opposed to the ancient. 


Some of the ancient, and likewise divers of the 
modern writers that have laboured in natural magic, 
have noted a sympathy between the sun and certain 
herhs. si Bacon. 


Do not all men complain how little we know, and 
now much is still unknown? Audecan we ever know 
more unless something new be disccvered? Burner. 

Fresh is said of that which may lose 
its color, vigor, or other perfection ; as a 
fresh tlower, the freshness of youth, &c. 
Lo! great Eneas rushes to the fight, 

Spruny from a god, aud more than mortal bold, 
He fresh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
DryDeEN. 

So pleasures or passions are /resh 
which have not lost their power by 
satiety; they are new if they are but 
just sprung into activity. 

That love which first was set will first decay, 

Mine of a fresher date will longer stay. =» DryDEN. 
feasons but change new pleasures to produce, 

And elements contend to serve our use. = JENYNs. 

Recent is applied to those events or 
circumstances which have just hap- 
pened, as a recent transaction, or an oc- 
currence of recent date. 

--He was far from deficient in natura) understand- 
iug: and, what strongly marks an inge puous mind in 


a state of recent elevation, depressed |v a conscivils- 
ness of his own deficiencies. WuiTAEER. 
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NEWS, TIDINGS. 


NEWS implies anything new that ts 
related or circulated; but TIDINGS, 
from ézde, signifies that which flows in 
periodically like the tide. News is un- 
expected ; it serves to gratify idle curi- 
osity: tdings are expected; they serve 
to allay anxiety. In time of war the 
public are eager after news; and they 
who have relatives in the army, are 
anxious to have tidings of them. 

I wonder that in the present situation of affairs - 


you can take pleasure in writing anything but news. 
SPECTATOR, 


Too soon some demon to my father bore 
The ti.ings that his heart with anguish tore, 
Faucongr, 


NIGHTLY, NOCTURNAL.. 


NIGHTLY, immediately from the 
word night, and NOCTURNAL, from 
nox night, signify belonging to the 


night, or the night season; the former 


is therefore more familiar than the 
latter: we speak of nightly depreda- 
tions to express what passes every night, 
or nighily disturbances, nocturnal 
dreams, zocturnal visits. 


Yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or -vhen morn 


‘Purples the east. Mu-row, 
Or save the sun his labour, and that swift 

Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb suppos'd 

Invisible else above all stars the wheel 

Of day and night. Miron, 


NOBLE, GRAND. 


NOBLE, in Latin nobilis, from nosco 
to know, signifying knowable, or worth 
knowing, is aterm oi general import ; 
it simply implies the quality by which 
a thing is distinguished for excellence 
above other things: the GRAND (w. 
Grandeur) is, properly speaking, one of 
those qualities by which an object ac- 
quires the name of noble ; but there are 
many node objects which are not de- 
nominated grand, A building may be 
denominated no6Ze for its beauty as well 
as its size; but a grand building is 
rather so called for the expenge which is 
displayed upon it in the style of build+ 
ing. A family may be either noble or 
grand; but it is noble by birth; it is 
grand by wealth, and an expensive 
style of living. Nobleness of acting or 
thinking comprehends all moral excel 
lence that rises to a high pitch; but 
grandeur of mind is peeuliarly appli- 
cable to such actions ‘ar traits as de- 


*yR4 NOISE 
note an elevation of character, rising 
above all that is common. 
. What then worlds 
In a far thinner element sustain’d, 
And acting the same part with greater skill, 


More rapid movement, aud for rublest ends. 
Youna. 


‘More obvious ends to pass, are not these stars, 
The seats majestic, proud imperial thrones, 
On which angelic delegates of heav'n 
Discharge high trusts of vengeance or of love, 
To clothe io outward grandeur grand desigus? 
Youne, 


NOISE, CRY, OUTCRY, CLAMOR. 


. NOISE is any loud sound; CRY, 
OUTCRY, and CLAMOR, are par- 
ticular kinds of zozses, differing either in 
the eause or the nature of the sounds. 
A notse proceeds either from animate 
or inanimate objects; the cry proceeds 
only from animate objects. The report of 
a cannon, or the loud sounds occasioned 
by a high wind, are noises but not cries ; 
cries issue from birds, beasts, and men. 
A noise is produced often by accident ; 
a cry is always occasioned by some par- 
ticular circumstance : when mauy horses 
and carriages are going together they 
make a great notse; hunger and pain 
cause cries to proceed both from animals 
and human beings. Nozse, when com- 
pared with cry, is sometimes only an 
audible sound; the cry is a very loud 
nose: whatever disturbs silence, as the 
falling of a pin in a perfectly still as- 
sembly, is denominated a noise; but a 
ery is that which may often drown other 
nurses, asthe crtes of people selling 
things about the streets. 


Nor was his ear jess peal'd 


With notses loud and ruinous. Mitton 


From either host, the mingled shouts and cries 

Of Trojans and Rutilians rend the skies) © DrypEN 
A ery is in general a regular sound, 

but outery and clamor are irregular 

sounds; the former may proceed from 

one or many, the latter from many in 

conjunction. A cry after a thief be- 

comes an outcry when set up by many 

ata time; it becomes a clamor, if ac- 

companied with shouting, bawling, and 

noises of a mixed and tumultuous 

nature. 

| And now great deers 

Had been achiev'd, whereof all hell had runy, 

Had not the xnaky sorceress, that sat 

Fast by hell gate, and kept the fata) key, 


Ris’n, and with hideous outery rush d between. 
Minton. 


Their darts with clamour at a distance drive, 
. And only keep the languish d war alive. Drypen. 


These terms may all be taken in an 


NOMINATE. 


improper as well as a proper sense. 
Whatever is obtruded upon the public 
notice, so as to become the universal 
subject of conversation and writing, is 
said to make a votse; in this manner 
a new and good performer at the theatre 
makes a #02 on his first appearance. 
Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, 


which has made so much notse through all ayes, 
and never caught the infection. Avpison. 


A noise may be either for or against ; 
but a cry, outcry, and clamor, are 
always against the object, varying in 
the degree and manner in which they 
display themselves: cry implies less 
than outcry, and this is less than 
clamor. When the public voice is 
raised in an audible manner against any 
particular matter, it is acry; if it be 
minyled with intemperate language, it 
is an outcry; 1 it be vehement and ex- 
ceedingly sotsy, it is a clumor: parti- 
sins raise a cry in order to furm a budy 
in their favor; the discontented -are ever 
ready to set up an outcry against men 
in power; a clamor for peace in the 
time of war is easily raised by those who 
wish to thwart the government. 

What noise have we had about transplantation of 
diseases, und transfusion of blood! Bakr, 
Amazement seizes all; the general cry 


Proclaims Laucovn justly duoim'd to die. Dryven. 
These vutcries the mayistrates there shun, 
Since they are hearkened unto bere. SPENSER, 


The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours 
fur justice. LARENDON, 


TO NOMINATE, NAME. 


NOMINATE comes immediately 
from the Latin nomtnatus, participle of 
nomino; NAME comes from the Teu- 
tonic nume, &e. (v. To name). To no- 
minate and to name are both to men- 
tion by zame : but the former is to men- 
tion for a specific purpose ; the latter is 
to mention fur general purpose : persons 
only are numinated ; things as well as 
persons are zamed: one nominates a 
person in order to propose him, or ap- 
point him, to an office; but one zumes 
a person casually, in the course of con- 
Versation, or one zames him in order to 
make some inquiry respecting him. 
To be nominated is a public act; to be 
named is generally private: one is 
nominated before an assembly ; one is 
named in any place: to be nominated is 
always an honor; to be zamed is either 
honorable, or the contrary, according to 
the circumstances under which it is 


NOTICE. 


mentioned: a person is nominated as 
member of Parliament; he is named 
whenever he is spoken of. 


Elizabeth nominated her commissioners to hear 
buth parties. RoBERTSON, 


Then Calchas (by Ulysses first inspir'd) 
Was urg'’d to same whom th’ angry gods requir’d. 
DENHAM., 


NOTED, NOTORIOUS. 
NOTED (v. Distinguished) may be 


employed either in a good or a bad sense; 
NOTORIOUS is never used but ina 
bad sense: men may be noted for their 
talents or their eccentricities ; they are 
notorious for their vices: noted charac- 
ters excite many and divers remarks 
from their friends and their enemies; 
notorious characters aye universally 
shunned. 


An eugineer of noted skill, 


Engag d to stop the growing ill. Gay. 


What principles of ordinary prudence can war- 
raut a man to trust a notorivus cheat? Sour. 


TO NOTICE, REMARK, OBSERVE. 


To NOTICE (e. To attend to) is 
either to take or to give notice: to RE- 
MARK, compounded of re and mark 
(v. Mark), signifies to reflect or bring 
back any mark to our own mind, or 
communicate the same to another; to 
inark is to mark a thing once, but to 
remark is to mark it again. OBSERVE 
(v. Looker-on) signifies either to keep a 
thing present before one’s own view, or 
to communicate our view to another. 

In the first sense of these words, as 
the action respects ourselves, to notice 
and remark require simple attention, 
tu observe requires examination. To 
notice is a more cursory action than to 
remark: we may noftce a thing by a 
single glance, or on merely turning one’s 
head ; but to remark supposes a reaction 
of the mind on an object; we notice a 
person passing at any time; but we re- 
mark that he goes past every day at the 
same hour: we notice that the sun sets 
this evening under a cloud, and we re- 
mark that it has done so for several even- 
ings successively : we noizce the state 
of a person’s health or his manners in 
eompany; we remark his habits and 
peculiarities in domestic life. What is 
noticed and remarked strikes on the 
senses, and awakens the mind; what is 
observed is looked after and sought for: 
the former are often involuntary acts ; 
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we see, hear, and think, because the 
objects obtrude themselves uncalled for : 
but the latter is intentional as well as 
voluntary ; we see, hear, and think, cn 
that which we have watched. We re- 
mark things as matters of fact; we ob- 
serve them in order to judge of, or draw 
conclusions from, them: we remark that 
the wind lies for a long time in a cer- 
tain quarter; we observe that whenever 
it lies in a certain quarter it brings rain 
with it. People who have no particular 
curiosity may be sometimes attracted to 
notice the stars or planets, when they 
are particularly bright; those who look 
frequently will remark that the same 
star does not rise exactly in the same 
place fur two successive nights; but the 
astronomer goes further, and observes 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to discover the scheme of the 
universe. 

The depravity of mankind is so easily discover- 


able, that nothing but the desert or cell can exclude 
it from notice. JOHNSCN. 


The glass that magnifies its object contracts the 
sight to a point, and the mind must be fixed upon a 
single character to remark its minute peculiarities. 

JOHNSON. 


The course of time is so visibly marked, that it is 
observed even by the birds of passage. JOHNSON. 

In the latter sense of these verbs, as 
respects the communications to others of 
what passes in our own minds, to notice is 
to make known our sentiments by various 
ways; to remark and observe are to 
make them known only by means of 
words: to notice is a personal act to- 
wards an individual, in which we direct 
our attention to him, as may happen 
either by a bow, a nod, a word, or even 
a look; but to remark and observe are 
said only of the thoughts which pass in 
our own minds, and are expressed to 
others: friends notice each other when 
they meet; they remurk to others the 
impression which passing objects make 
upon their minds: the observations 
which intelligent people make are always 
entitled to motice from young persons. 


As some do perceive, yea and like it well, they 
should be so noticed, Huwarp. 


He cannot distinguish difficult and noble specula- 
tious from trifling and vulgar remarks. Con.igr. 


Wherever [ have found her notes to be wholl 
another's, which is the case in some hundreds, { 
have barely quoted the true proprietor, without ob- 
serving upon it, Porr. 


TO NOURISH, NURTURE, CHERISH. 


To NOURISH and NURTURE are 
put variations from the same verb neérto, 


586 NUMERAL. 
CHERISH, v. Foster. Things nourish, 
persons nurture and cherish: to nou- 
rish is to afford bodily strength, to sup- 
ply the physical necessities of the body ; 
to nurture is to extend one's care to the 
supply of all its physical necessities, to 
preserve. life, occasion growth, and in- 
crease vigor: the breast of the mother 
nourishes ; the fostering care and atten- 
tion of the mother nurtures. To nur- 
eure is a physical act; to cherish is a 
mental as well as a physical act: a 
mother nurtures her infant while it is 
entirely dependant upon her; she che- 
vishes her child in her bosom and 
protects it from every misfortune, or 
affords consolation in the midst of all 
its troubles, when it is no longer an 
infant. : 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature’s womb, that in quatervion run 


Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 


And nourish all things” Mitton. 


They suppose mother earth to be a great animal, 
aud to have nurtured up her young offspring with 
conscious tenderness. BENTLEY. 


Of thy superfluous brood, she'll cherish kind 
The alien offspring. SoMERVILLE. 


NUMB, BENUMBED, TORPID. 
NUMB and BENUMBED come 


from the Hebrew num to sleep; the 
former denoting the quality, and the 
latter the state: there are but few things 
zvumb by nature ; but there may be many 
things which may be benumbed. TOR- 
PID, in Latin ¢orprdus, from torpeo 
to languish, is most commonly em- 
ployed to express the permanent state 
of being benumbed, as in the case of 
some animals, which lie in a ¢orpid 
state ail the winter; or, in the moral 
sense, to depict the benumbed state of 
the thinking faculty; in this manner 
we speak of the ¢orpor of persons who 
are benumbed by any strong affection, or 
by any strong external action. 

Yhe night, with its silence and darkness, shows 


the winter in which all the powers of vege:ation 
are benumbed. JUHNSON. 


There must be a grand spectacle to rouse the 


imagination, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment 
of sixty years’ security, BuRKF. 


NUMERAL, NUMERICAL. 


NUMERAL, or belonging to num- 
per, is applied to a class of words in 


grammar, as a numeral adjective, or a. 


numeral noun: NUMERICAL,.- or 
eo taining number, is applied to what- 


OBEDIENT. 


ever other objects respect number ; a8 a 
numerical difference, where the differ- 
ence consists between any two pumbers, 
or is expressed by numbers. 

God has declared that he will, and therefore can, 


raise the same numerical body at the last day. 
SouTu 


OBEDIENT, SUBMISSIVE, OBSE- 
QUIOUS. 


OBEDIENT, v. Duttful. SUB- 
MISSIVE denotes the disposition to 
submit (v. To yteld). OBSEQUIOUS, 
in Latin obsequtus, from odsequor, or 
the intensive ob and sequor to follow, 
signifies following diligently, or with 
intensity of mind. 

One is obedient to command, sub- 
missive to power or the will, obsequious 
to persons. Obdedience is always taken 
in a good sense; one ought always to 
be obedient where obedtence is due: 
submission is relatively good; it may, 
however, be indifferent or bad: one 
may be submissive from interested mo- 
tives, or meanness of spirit, which is a 
base kind of submisston; but to be 
submissive for consciénce sake is the 
bounden duty of a Christian: obsequi- 
ousness is never good ; it isan excessive 
concern about the will of another which 
has always interest for its end, QObe- 
dience is a course of conduct conform- 
able either to some specific rule, or the 
express will of another; submission is 
often a personal act, immediately di- 
rected to the individual. We show our 
obedience to the law by avoiding the 
breach of it; we show our obedience to 
the will of God, or of our parent, by. 
making that will the rule of our life: on 
the other hand, we show submission to 
the person of the magistrate; we adopt 
a submissive deyortment by a downeast 
look and a bent body. Obedience is 
founded upon principle, and cannot be 
feigned ; submission is a partial Lending 
to another, which is easily affected in 
our outward behaviour: the understand- 
ing and the heart produce obedience ; 
but force, or the necessity of circum- 
stances, give rise to submission. 

The obedience of men is to imitate the obedtence of 
angels, and ratioual beings on earth are tu live unte 


God aa rational beings in heaven live unto him. 
; Law. 
Her at his feet, submissive in distress, 


He thus with peacefal words uprais‘d. MILtTon, 


OBJLCT. 


Obedience and submission suppose a 
restraint on one’s own will, in order to 
bring it into accordance with that of 
another ;. but obseqguiousness is the con- 
sulting the will or pleasure of another: 
we are obedient from a sense of right ; 
We are submissive from a sense of ne- 
cessity ; we are obsequtous from a desire 
of gaining favour: a love of God is fol- 
lowed by obedience to his will; they are 
coincident sentiments that reciprocally 
act on each other, so as to serve the 
cause of virtue: a submissive conduct 
is at the worst an involuntary sacrifice 
of our independence to our fears or ne- 
cessities, the evil of which is confined 
principally to the individual who makes 
the sacrifice; obsequiousness is a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of ourselves to others 
for interested purposes. 

What gen rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 


Shall form an ambush, or shall lift the sword ? 
Pope. 


In all submisston and humility 
York doth present himself unto your highness. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Adore not so the rising son that yon forget the 
father who raised you to this height, nor be you so 
vbsequtcus to the father, that you give just cause to 
the son to suspect that you neglect him. Bacon. 


OBJECT, SUBJECT. 


OBJECT, in Latin objectus, participle 
of ofjtcto to lie in the way, signifies the 
thing that lies in one’s way. SUBJECT, 
in Latin swbjectus, participle of subjicto 
to lie under, signifies the thing forming 
the ground-work, 

The object puts itself forward; the 
subject isin the back-ground: we notice 
the olject ; we observe or reflect on the 
subject: objects are sensible; the sub- 
ject is altogether intellectual: the eye, 
the ear, and all the senses, are occupied 
with the surrounding objects; the me- 
mory, the judgment, and the imagina- 
tion, are supplied with subjects suitable 
to the nature of the operations. 


Dishonour not your eye 


- By throwing iton any other vlject. SHAKSPEARE, 


This subject for heroic song pleases me. MILTON. 


When object is taken for that which 
is intellectual, it retains a similar signt- 
fication; it is the thing that presents 
itself to the mind; it is seen hy the 
mind's eye: the subject, on the contrary, 
is that which must be sought for, and 
when found it engages the mental 
powers: hence we say an object of con- 
sideration, an object of delight, an object 
of concern; a sulyect of reflection, @ 
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subject of mature deliberation, the sud- 
ject of a poem, the subject of grief, of 
lamentation, and the like. When the 
raind becomes distracted by too great a 
multiplicity of objec/s, it can fix itself 
on no one individual object with suffi 

cient steadiness to take a survey of it, 
in like manner, if a child have too many 
objects set before it, for the exercise of 
its powers, it will acquire a familiarity 
with none: such things are not fit sud- 
jects of discussion. 

He whose sublime pursuit is God and truth, 


Burns like some absent and impatient youth, 
Tv join the object of his warm desires. JENYNS. 


The hymns and odes (of the inspired writers) excer 
those delivered down to us by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in the poetry as much as in the subject. 

ADDISON 


TO OBJECT, OPPOSE. 


To OBJECT (v. Object) is to cast in 
the way, to OPPOSE is to place in the 
way; there is, therefore, very little ori- 
ginal difference, except that casting is a 
more momentary and sudden. proceed- 
ing, placing is a more premeditated 
action; which distinction, at the same 
time, corresponds with the use of the 
terms in ordinary life. to object to a 
thing is to propose or start something 
against it; but to oppose it is to set 
one's self up steadily against it: one 
oljects to ordinary matters that require 
no reflection ; one opposes matters that 
call for deliberation, and afford serious 
reasons for and against: a parent objecis 
to his child's learning the classics, or to 
his running about the streets; he op- 
poses his marriage when he thinks the 
connexion or the circumstances not de- 
sirable. 

About this time, an Archbishop of York objected 


to clerks (recommenced to benetices by the Pope), 
because they were iguorant of English, Tyrwait'r. 


’Twas of no purpuse to oppuse, 


She'd hear to no excuse in prose. Swirt. 


OBJECTION, DIFFICULTY, EXCEP- 
TION. 


OBJECTION (v. Demur) is bere a 
general term ; it comprehends both the 
DIFFICULTY and the EXCEPTION, 
which are but species of the objection. 
an objection and a difficulty are started ; 
an exception is made: the objection to 
a thing is in general that which renders 
it less desirable; but the difficulty is 
that which renders it less practicable : 
there is an objection against every 
scheme which incurs’a serious risk: tke 


OBNOXIOUS. 


want of means to begin, or resources 
to carry on a scheme, are serious dvfi- 
culties, 

I would nut desire what you have written to be 
omitted, unless ] had the merit of removing your ob- 
jection, Pope. 

Such passages will then have no more difficulty in 
them than the other frequent predictions of divine 
vengeance in the writings of the prophets. Hornx. 

Objection and exception both respect 
the nature, the moral tendency, or 
moral consequences of a thing ; but an 
objection may be frivolous or serious ; 
an exception is something serious: the 
objection is positive; the exception is 
relatively considered, that is, the thing 
excepted from other things, as not good, 
and consequently objected to. Objec- 
tions are nade sometimes to proposals 
for the mere sake of getting rid of an 
engagement: those who do not wish to 
give themselves trouble find an easy 
method of disengaging themselves, by 
making objections to every proposition. 
We take exception at the conduct of 
others, when we think it not sufficiently 
respectful. 

All these vbjections were over-ruled, so that I was 
obliged to comply. Go.DsmITH. 


I am sorry you persist to take ill my not accepting 
your invitation, and to find yonr exceptiun not un- 
mixed with some suspicion. Pore. 


OBLONG, OVAL. 
OBLONG, in Latin oblongus, from 


the intensive syllable 0, signifies very 
long, longer than it is broad. OVAL, 
from the Latin ovum an egg, signifies 
egg-shaped. The oval is a species of 
the oblong: what is oval is oblong; 
but what is oblong is not always oval. 
Obiong is peculiarly applied to figures 
formed by right lines, that is, all rect- 
angular parallelograms, except squares, 
are oblung ; but the oval is applied to 
curvilinear oblong figures, as ellipses, 
which are distinguished from the circle: 


tables are oftener oblong than oval; 


garden beds are as {frequently oval as 
they are eblong. 


OBNOXIOUS, OFFENSIVE. 


OBNOXIOUS, from vb and noxious, 
signifies either being in the way of what 
is noxious, or being very noxious or 
nateful. OFFENSIVE signifies simply 
apt to give offence or displeasure. The 
obnoxious conveys more than the offen- 
sive, implying to receive as well as to 
give offence ; a man may be obnorious 
to evils as- welt as obnoxious to persons. 


OBSERVE. 


In ships of various rates they sail, 
Of ensigns various; al) alike in this 
All restless, arxiovg, toas’d with hopes, and fears 
In calmest skies ; obnorivus all to storms. Youna 
In the sense of giving offence, od- 
noxious implies as much as hateful, 
offensive little more than displeasing - 
aman is obnoxious to a party, whose 
interests or principles he is opposed to ; 
he may be offensive to an individual 
merely on account of his manners or 
any particular actions. Men are od- 
noxious only to their fellow-creatures, 
but they may be offensive though not 
obnoxrtous to their Maker. 
I must have leave to be grateful to any one who 


serves me, let him be ever so obao.rwus tu any party 
PE 


Since no man can do ill with a good conscience, 
the consolation which we therein seem to find, ia 
bnt a mere deceitful pleasnre of ourselves in error, 
which must needs turn to vur greater grief, if that 
which we do tu please God most, be tor the manifold 
defects therein offensive unto him. BEVERIDGE. 

Persons only are obnoztous to others, 
things as well as persons are offensive ; 
dust is offensive to the eye: sounds are 
offensive to the ear; advice, or even 
one’s own thoughts, may be offensive to 
the mind. 


The noderstanding is often drawn by the will and 
the affections from fixing its contemplation on an 
offensive truth. Sourn. 


OBSERVATION, OBSERVANCE. 


THESE terms derive their use from 
the different significations of the verb: 
OBSERVATION is the act of observ- 
ing oljects with the view to examine 
them (v. To notice); OBSERVANCE 
is the act of observing in the sense of 
keeping or holding sacred (v. To keep). 
From a minute observation of the hu- 
man body, anatomists have discovered 
the circulation of the blood, and the 
source of all tiie humors; by a strict 
observance of truth and justice, a man 
acquires the title of an upright man. 

The pride which, under the check of public ob- 
servattun, would have been only vented among do- 


mestics, becomes, in a country baronet, the torment 
of a province. JOHNsuN, 


You must not fail to behave yourself towards my 
Lady Clare, your grandmother with all duty and ob- 
servance. KARL STAFFORD. 


TO OBSERVE, WATCH. 


OBSERVE, v. 70 notice. WATCH, 
v. To guard. 

These terms agree in expressing the 
act of looking at an object; but to od- 
serve is not to look after so strictly as is 
implied by to watch ; a general observes 


-OBSTINATE. 


the motions of an enemy when they are 
in no particular state of activity; he 
watches the motions of an enemy when 
they are in a state of commotion; we 
observe a thing in order to draw an in- 
ference from it: we watch anything in 
order to discover what may happen: we 
observe with coolness; we watch with 
eagerness. we observe carefully; we 
watch narrowly: the conduct of man- 
kind in general is observed; the con- 
duct of suspicious individuals is watched. 


Nor must the ploughmaa less obserre the skies, 
DRYDEN. 


For thou know’ st 
What hath been warn'd us, what malicious foe 
*Fatches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find, 
His wish and best advantage, us asunder. Mrtron, 


OBSTINATE, CONTUMACIOUS, STUB- 
BORN, HEADSTRONG, HEADY. 


OBSTINATE, in Latin obdstinatus, 
participle of vbsiino, from ob and stino, 
sto or sisto, signifies standing in the 
way of another. CONTUMACIOUS, 
v. Contumacy. STUBBORN, or stout- 
born, signifies stiff or immoveable by 
nature HEADSTRONG - signifies 
strong in the head or the mind; and 
HEADY, full of one’s own head. 

Obstinacy is a habit of the mind; 
contumacy is either a particular state 
of feeling or a mode of action: obstinacy 
consists in an attachment to one’s own 
mode of acting; contumacy consists in 
a swelling contempt of others: the 0b- 
stinate man adheres tenaciously to his 
own ways, and opposes reason to reason ; 
the contumactous man disputes the 
right of another to contro] his actions, 
and opposes force to force. Obstinacy 
interferes with a man’s private conducr, 
and makes him blind to right reason ; 
contumacy is a crime against lawful 
authority ; the conéumacicus man sets 
himself against his superiors: when 
young people are obstinate they are bad 
subjects of education; when grown 

ople are contumactous they are trou- 
blest subjects to the king. 

But man we find the only creature, 
Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 


Who, when she loudly cries forbear, 
With obstinacy fixes there. 


When an offender is cited to appear in any eccle- 
siastical court, and he neylects to do it, he is pro- 
nounced contumacious. BEvVERIDGE. 


The stubborn and the headstrong are 
species of the obstinate: the former lies 


altogether in the perversion of the will; 
the latter in the perversion of the judg- 


SwIFt. 
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ment: the stubborn person wills what 
he wills; the headstrong person thinks 
what he thinks. Stubbornness is mostly 
inherent in a person’s nature; a head- 
strong temper is commonly associated 
with violence and impetuosity of cha- 
racter. Obstinacy discovers itself in 
persons of all ages and stations; a.studb- 
born and headstrong disposition be- 
trays itself mostly in those who are 
bound to conform to the will of another. 
Heady may be said of any who are full 
of conceit and bent upon following it. 


From whence he brought them to these salvage 
parts, . 
And with science mollitied their stubborn hearts, 
SPENSER, 


We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 
Are hut for action. DryDENn 


Heady confidence promises victory without con- 
test. JOHNSON, 


OCCASION, OPPORTUNITY. 


OCCASION, in Latin occasio, from 
obcasio, or ob and cado, signifies that 
which falls in the way so as to produce 
some change. OPPORTUNITY, in 
Latin opportunitas, from opportunus 
fit, signifies the thing that happens fit 
for the purpose. 

These terms are applied to the events 
of life; but the occasion is that which 
determines our conduct, and leaves us 
no choice; it amounts to a degree of 
necessity: the opportunity is that which 
invites to action; it tempts us to em- 
brace the moment for taking the step. 
We do things, therefore, as the occaston 
requires, or as the opportuntty offers. 
There are many occasions on which a 
man is called upon to uphold his opi- 
nions. There are but few opportuntties 
for men in general to distinguish them- 
selves. 


Waller preserved and won his life from those why 
were most resolved to take it, and in an occasion in 
which he ought to have been ambitious to have lost 
it (to lose it). CLARENDON, 


Every man is obliged by the Supreme Maker of 
the universe to improve all the uppurtunities of yood 
which are afforded him. JOHNSUN. 


OCCASION, NECESSITY. 
. OCCASION (wv. Occasion) includes, 


NECESSITY (wv. Necessity) excludes, 


the idea of choice or alternative. We 
are regulated by the occastun, and can 
exercise our own discretion ; we yield or 
submit to the necessity, without even 
the exercise of the will. On the death 
of a relative we have occaston to go into 
mcurning, if we will not offer an affront 


590 ODD. 
to the family; but there is no express 
necessity : in case of an attack on our 
persons, there is a necessity of self- 
defence for the preservation of life. 

God hath put us into an imperfect state, where 


we have perpetual occasion of each other's assistance. 
Swirr. 
Where necéssity ends curiosity begins. JOHNSON. 


OCCASIONAL, CASUAL. 


THESE are both opposed to what is 
fixed or stated; but OCCASIONAL 
carries with it more the idea of unfre- 
quency, and CASUAL that of unfixed- 
ness, or the absence of all design. A 
minister is termed an _ occastonal 
preacher, who preaches only on certain 
occasions ; his preaching at a particular 
place or a certain day may be casual. 
Our acts of charity may be occasional ; 
but they ought not to be casual. 


The beneficence of the Roman emperors and cons 
suls was merely occasional. JOHNSON. 


What wonder if so near 
Looks intervene, and smiles, or objects new, 


Casual discourse draws on. MILTon, 


OCCUPANCY, OCCUPATION, 


Arg words which derive their mean- 
ing from the different acceptations of 
the primitive verb occupy : the former 
being used to express the state of hold- 
ing or possessing any object; the latter 
to express the act of taking possession 
of, or the state of being in possession. 
He who has the occupancy of land en- 
joys the fruits of it: the occupation of a 
country by force of arms is of little 
avail, unless one has an adequate force 
to maintain one’s ground. Both words 
are employed in regard to houses and 
lands, but when the term occupation is 
taken in the sense of a business, it is 
sufficiently distinguished to need no 
illustration. | 

As occupancy gave the right to the temporary use 
of the’soil; so it is agreed on all hands, that occu- 
pancy gave also the orig‘ sal right to the permanent 


property in the substa :e of the earth itself. 
BLACKSTONE, 


Of late years a great compasse hath yielded but 
small profit, and this only through idle and negligent 
occupation of such as manured and had the same in 
occupying. HovingsHED, 


ODD, UNEVEN. 


ODD, in Swedish udde, connected. 
with the Dutch oed, and German oede 
empty, deserted, signifying something 
-wanted to match, seems to be a mode of 
the UNEVEN; both are opposed to 


CECONOMICAL. 


the even, but odd is only said of that 
which has no fellow; the wneven is said 
of that which does nof square or come 
to an even point: of numbers we say 
that they are either odd or uneven; but 
of gloves, shoes, and every thing which 
is made to correspond, we say that thev 
are odd, when they are single; but that 
they are wneven when they are both 
different: in like manner a plank is wn- 
even which has an unequal surface, or 
disproportionate dimensions ; but a piece 
of wood is odd which will not match nor 
suit with any other piece. 


This is the third time: I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers. SHAKSPEARE, 


These high hills, and rough, uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles and make them wearisome. 
SHAKSPEARE 


(ECONOMICAL, SAVING, SPARING, 
THRIFTY, PENURIOUS, NIG- 
GARDLY. 


Tue idea of not spending is common 
to all these terms: but Q2CONOMI- 
CAL (v. Economy) signifies not spend- 
ing unnecessarily or unwisely. SAV- 
ING is keeping and laying by with 
care; SPARING is keeping out of that 
which ought to be spent; THRIFTY 
or THRIVING is accnmulating by 
means of suving; PENURIOUS is 
suffering as from penury by means of 
saving ; NIGGARDLY, after the man- 
ner of a niggard, nigh or close person, 
is not spending or letting go, but in the 
smallest possible quantities. To be 
economical is a Virtue in those who 
have but narrow means; all the other 
epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable; he 
who is saving when young will be.avari- 
cious when old ; he who is sparing will 
generally be sparing out of the comforts 
of others ; he who is /hrifty commonly 
adds the desire of getting with that of 
saving ; he who is penurious wants no- 
thing to make him a complete miser ; 
he who is niggardly in his dealings will 
be mostly avaricious in his character. 

I cannot fancy that a shopkeeper’s wife in Cheap- 
side has a greater tenderness for the fortune of her 
husband than a citizen’s wife in Paris, or that Miss 


in a boarding school is more an e@conomtst in dress 
than Mademoiselle in a nunnery. GoLpsmirH. 


I may say of fame as Falstaff did of honour, “ if 
it comes it comes unlook’d for, and there is an end 
on’t.” Iam content with a bare saping game. 

Porr. 
Youth is not rich, in time it may be poor, . 


Part with it, as with money, Sparing. Younes, 


CECONOMY. 


_ Nothing is penuriously imparted, of which a more 
liberal distrioution would increase real felicity. 
. JOuUNSON 


Who by resolves and vows engag’d does stand, 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like au unthrift, mortgage his estate 


Before it falls into his hands. Cow Ley. 


No niggard nature; men are prodigals. Youne. 


CECONOMY, FRUGALITY, PARSI- 
MONY. 


QECONOMY, from the Greek o:xovo- 
pea, implies management. FRUGAL- 
ITY, from the Latin fruges fruits, im- 
plies temperance. PARSIMONY (v. 
Avaricious) implies simply forbearing 
to spend, which is in fact the common 
idea included.in these terms; but the 
economical man spares expense accord- 
ing to circumstances; he adapts his 
expenditure to his means, and renders 
it by contrivance as effectual to his 
purpose as possible: the frugal man 
spares expense on himself or on his in- 
dulgences; he may however be liberal 
to others whilst he is frugal towards 
himself: the parsitmontous man saves 
from himself as well as others; he has 
no other object than saving. By wco- 
nomy, aman may make a limited income 
turn to the best account for himself and 
his family ; by frugality he may with 
a limited income be enabled to lay by 
money ; by parstmony le may be en- 
abled to accumulate great sums out of 
a narrow income: hence it is that we 
recommend a plan for being @conomical ; 
we recommend a diet for being /rugal ; 
we condemn a habit or a character for 
being parsimonzous. 

Yonr economy | suppose begins now to be settled ; 


your expenses are adjusted to your revenue. 
JOHNSON, 


_T accept of your invitation to supper, but I must 
make this agreement beforehand, that you dismiss 
me soon, and treat me frugally. 


Metmorny’s Lerrers or Pury. 


War and economy are things not easily recon- 
ciled, and the attempt or leaning towards pursimony 
in such a state may be the worst @conomy in the 
world, Burke, 


CECONOMY, MANAGEMENT. 


CECONOMY (v. Giconomy) has a 
more comprehensive meaning than 
MANAGEMENT ; for it includes the 
system of science and of legislation as 
well as that of domestic arrangements : 
as the economy of agriculture; the 
internal a@conomy of a government; 
political, civil, or religious @conomy ; or 
the economy of one’s household. Ma- 
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nagement, on the contrary, is an action 
that is very seldom abstracted from its 
agent, and is always taken in a partial 
sense, namely, as a part of wconomy. 
The internal economy of a family de- 
pends principally on the prudent ma- 
nagement of the female: the @conomy 
of every well-regulated community re- 
quires that all tiie members should keep 
their station, and preserve a strict sub- 
ordination ; the management of particular 
branches of this @conomy should belong 
to particular individuals. 

Oh spare this waste of being half divine, 


And vindicate th’ aconomy of heav’n. Youne, 


What incident can show more management and 
address in the poet (Milton), than tiis of Samsoun’s 
refusing the sammons of the idolaters, and obeying 
the visitation of God's spirit, CuMBERLAND. 


OFFENCE, TRESPASS, TRANSGRES- 
SION, MISDEMEANOR, MISDEED, 
AFFRONT. 


OFFENCE is here the general term, 
signifying merely the act that offends 
(v. To displease), or runs counter to 
something else. 

Offence is properly indefinite; it 
merely implies an object without the 
least signification of the nature of the 
object; TRESPASS and TRANS- 
GRESSION have a positive reference 
to an object t¢respassed upon or trans- 
gressed ; trespass is contracted from 
trans and pass that is a passing beyond ; 
and fransgress from trans and gressus 
a going beyond. The offence therefore 
which constitutes a trespass arises out 
of the laws of property ; a passing over 
or treading upon the property of another 
is a trespass: the offence which consti- 
tutes a fransgression flows out of the 
laws of society in general, which fix the 
boundaries of right and wrong: who- 
ever therefore goes beyond or breaks 
through these bounds is guilty of a 
transgression. The trespass is a species 
of offence which peculiarly applies to the 
land or premises of individuals; trans- 
gression is a species of moral as well as . 
political evil. Hunters are apt to com- 
mit érespasses in the eagerness of their 
pursuit; the passions of men are per-. 
petually misleading them and causing 
them to commit various fransgresstones ; 
the term trespass is sometimes employed 
improperly as respects time and other 
objects; ¢ransgresston is always used 
in one uniform sense as respects. rule 
and law; we trespass upun. the time or. 


OFFENDER. 


patience of another; we ftransgress the 
moral or civil law 


Siight provocations and frivolous gfferces are the 
most frequent causes of disquiet. Bialik. 


Forgive the barbarous trespass of my tongue. 
Orway. 
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To whom with stern regard thus Gabriel] spake ; 
Why hast thou, Satan, broke the buands preserib’d 
Tu thy transgressions ? Mi.Ton. 

An offence is either public or private ; 
a MISDEMEANOR is properly a 
private offence, although improperly ap- 
plied for an offence against public law 
(v. Crime); for it signifies a wrong de- 
meanor or an offence in one’s demean.r 
against propriety; a MISDEED is al 
ways private, it signifies a wrong deed, 
or a deed which offends against ones 
duty. Riotous and disorderly behaviour 
in company are serious misdemeanors ; 
every act of drunkenness, lying, fraud, 
or immorality of every kind, are ms- 
deeds. 


Smaller faults in violation of a public law are 
comprised uuder the name of misdemeanour. 
LLACKSTONE, 


Fierce famine is your lot, for this misdeed, 
Redue‘d to grind the plates on which you feed. 
DryDEN. 
An offence is that which affects per- 
sons or principles, communities or indi- 
viduals, and is committed either directly 
or indirectly against the persun; an 
AFFRONT is altogether personal, and 
is directly brought to bear against the 
front of some particular person ; it is an 
offence against another to speak disre- 
spectfully of him in his absence; it is 
an affront to push past him with vivlence 
and rudeness. In this sense, whatever 
offence is committed against our Maker 
in our direct communications with him 
by prayer or worship, is properly an a/- 
front; and whatever offends him indi- 
rectly, may also be denominated an 
affront, as far as his will is opposed and 
his laws violated. 


God may some time or other think it the concern 
of bis justice and providence too to revenge the af- 
fronts put upon the laws of man. Sout. 


OFFENDER, DELINQUENT. 


Tut OFFENDER (v. To displease) 
is he who offends in anything, either by 
commission or omission; the DELIN- 
QUENT, from delinquo to fail, signifies 
properly he who fails by omission, but 
it is extended to signify failing by the 
violation of alaw. Those who go into 
a wrong place are offenders ; those who 
stay away when they ought to go are 
delinquents: there are many offenders 
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against the sabbath who commit violent 
and open breaches of decorum; there 
are still more delinquents who never 
attend a public place of worship. 


When any «affender is presented iuto any of the 
ecclesiastical courts he is cited to appear there. 
BEvVERIDOE. 


But on those judges lies a heavy curse, 
That measure crimes by the delinguent’s purse. 
BRow Kg. 


OFFENDING, OFFENSIVE. 


OFFENDING signifies either ac- 
tually (fending or calculated to offend 
(v. To displease); OFFENSIVE sig- 
nifies calculated to offend at all times; 
a person may be offending in his man- 
ners to a particular individual, or use 
an offending expression on a particular 


occasion without any imputation on his 


character; but if his manners are offen- 
sive, it reflects both on his temper and 
education. 

And tho’ th’ effending per felt morta’ pain, 


Th’ immortal part its knowledge did reiain. 
Drenu am. 


Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our 
mauucrs, BLAIn 


TO OFFER, BID, TENDER, PROPOSE. 


OFFER (v. To give) is employed for 
that which is literally transferable, or 
for that which is indirectly communi- 
cable: BID (». Toask) and TENDER, 
like the word ¢ena, from éendo to stretch, 
signifying to stretch forth by way of 
offering, belong to offer in the first 
sense. PROPOSE, in Latin proposu:, 
perfect of propono to place or set before, 
likewise characterizes a mode of offering, 
and belongs to offer in the latter sense. » 
To offer is a voluntary and discretionary 
act; an offer may be accepted or re- 
jected at pleasure; to bid and tender 
are specific modes of offering which 
depend on circumstances: one dtds with 
the hope of its being accepted; one 
tenders from a prudential motive, and in 
order to serve specific purposes. We offer 
money fo a poor person, it is an act of 
charity or good nature; we &d a price 
for the purchase of a house, it is a com- 
mercial dealing subject to the rules of 
commerce ; we teuder a sum of money 
by way of payment, it is a matter of 
discretion in order to fulfil an obligation. 
By the same rule one offers a person the 
use of one’s horse; one ésds a sum at 
an auction; one éenders one’s services 
to the government. | 
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Nor shouldst thon offer all thy little store 


Will rich Iolas yield, but gfer more. Daypen. 


” To give interest a share in friendship, is to sell it 
by inch of eandle; he that bids most shall have it, 
and when it is mercenary, there is no depending on 
it. Co.LiER, 


Aulus Gellius tells a story of one Lucius Neratius 
who made it his diversion to give a blow to whom- 
soever he pleased, and then tender them the legal 
forfeiture, . BLACKSTONE. 


To offer and propose are both em- 
ployed in matters of practice or specu- 
lation; but the former is a less definite 
and decisive act than the latter; we 
offer an opinion by way of promoting a 
discussion ; we propose a plan for the 
deliberation of others. Sentiments which 
differ widely from the major part of those 
present ought to be offered with modesty 
and caution; we should not propose to 
another what we should be unwilling 
to do ourselves. We commonly offer by 
way of obliging ; we commonly propose 
by way of arranging or accommodating. 
It is an act of puerility to offer to do 
more than one is enabled to perform ; 
it does not evince a sincere disposition 
for peace to propose such terms as we 
know cannot be accepted, 


Our author offers no reasons. Locgr. 


We propose measures for securing to the young 
the possession of pleasure (by connecting with it re- 
ligion ), Bua. 


OFFERING, OBLATION. 


OFFERING from offer, and OBLA- 
TION from oblatio and oblatus or 
oflatus, eome both from offero (v. To 
offer): the former is however a term of 
much more general and familiar use 
than the latter. Offerings are both 
moral and religious ; oblatzo7 is religious 
only ; the money which is put into the 
sacramental plate is an offering; the 
consecrated bread and wine at the sa- 
crament is an oblatzon. The offering in 
a religious sense is whatever one offers 
asa gift by way of reverence to a su- 
perior ; the ob/atzon is the offering which 
is accompanied with some particular 
ceremony. The wise men made an 
offering to our Saviour, but not properly 
an oblutiun ; the Jewish sacrifices, as in 
general all religious sacrifices, were in 
the proper sense oblations. 


The winds to heav’n the curling vapours bore, 

Ungrateful off’ ring to th’ immortal pow’rs, 

Whose wrath hung heavy v’er the Trojan er 
OPE. 


Ye mighty princes, your oblatiors bring, 


Aud pay due honours to your awful king. Pirt. 
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OFFICE, PLACE, CHARGE, FUNC- 
TION. 


OFFICE, in Latin officeum, from 
officio or efficio, signifies either the duty 
performed or the situation in wnich the 
duty is performed. PLACE compre- 
hends no idea of duty, for there may be 
sinecure places which are only nominal 
offices, and designate merely a relation- 
ship with the government: every office 
therefore of a public nature is in reality 
a place, yet every place is not an office.. 
The place of secretary of state is likewise 
an Office, but that of ranger of a park is 
a place only and not always an office. 
An office is held; a place is filled: the 
office is given or intrusted to a person; 
the place is granted or conferred : the 
office reposes a confidence, and imposes 
a responsibility ; the place gives credit 
and influence: the offce is bestowed on 
a man from his qualification; the place 
is granted to him by favour or as a re- 
ward for past services; the office is more 
or less honourable; the place is more 
or less profitable. 


You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all season'd office, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical. « SHaxsrxars, 


When rogues like these (a sparrow cries) 
To honours and employments rise, 


1 court no favour, ask no place. Gay. 


In an extended application of the 
terms office and place, the latter has a 
much lower signification than that of 
the former, since the office is always con- 
nected with the State, or is something 
responsible; but the place may be a 
place for menial labour: the offices are 
multiplied in time of war; the places 
for domestic service are more numerous 
in a state of peace and prosperity. The 
office is frequently taken not with any 
reference to the place occupied, but 
simply to the thing done; this brings 
it nearer in signification to the term 
CHARGE (v. Care). An office imposes 
a task, or some performance: a charge 
imposes a responsibility; we have always 
something to do in an office, always 
something to look after in a charge 
the office is either public or private, the 
charge is always of a private and per- 
sonal nature: a person performs the 
office of a magistrate, or of a minister; 
he undertakes the charge of instructing 
youth, or of being a guardian, or of con- 
veying a person's property from one 
place to another. | : 
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Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 
SHAKSPRARE, 


Denham was made governor of Farnham Castle 
for the king, but he soon resigned that charge and 
retreated to Oxford. JuoHNSON. 

The office is that which is assigned by 
another; FUNCTION is properly the 
act of discharging or completing an 
ofice or business, from fungor, viz. 
finem and ago, to put an end to or bring 
to a conclusion; it is extended in its 
acceptation to the office itself or the 
thing done. The office therefore in its 
strict sense is performed only by con- 
scious or intelligent agents, who act 
according to their instructions; the 
function, on the other hand, is an ope- 
ration either of unconscious or of con- 
scious agents acting according to a given 
rule. The office of a herald is to pro- 
claim public events or to communicate 
circumstances from one public body to 
another: a minister performs his func- 
tions, or the body performs its functions. 

The ministry is not now bound to any one tribe, 
now none is excluded from that function, of any de- 
gree, state, or calling. Wuireirr, 

The word office is sometimes employed 
in the same application by the personi- 
fication of nature, which assigns an office 
to the ear, to the tongue, to the eye, and 
the like. In this case the word office is 
applied to what is occasional or partial ; 
function to that which is habitual and 
essential. When the frame becomes 
overpowered by a sudden shock, the 
tongue will frequently refuse to perform 
its office; when the animal functions 
are impeded for a length of time, the 
_ vital power ceases to exist. 


Nature within me seenis, 
In all her functions, weary of herself. 


The two offices of memory are collection and dis- 
tribution. JOHNSON, 


MILTON. 


OFFSPRING, PROGENY, 1SSUE. 


OFFSPRING is that which springs 
off or from; PROGENY that which is 
brought forth or out of; ISSUE that 
which tssues or proceeds from; and all 
in relation to the family or generation 
of the human species. Offspring is a 
familiar term applicable to one or many 
children ; progeny is employed only asa 
collective noun for a number; zssue is 
used in an indefinite manner without 
particular regard to number. When we 
speak of the children themselves we de- 
nominate them the offepring ; when we 
speak of the parents, we denominate the 
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children their progeny. A child is said 
to be the only offspring of his parents, 
or he is said to be the offspring of low 
parents ; a man is said to have a nume-- 
rous or a healthy progesy, or to leave 
his progeny in circumstances of honor 
and presperity. The s#:ue is said only 
in regard to a man that is deceased: he 
dies with mate or femaie zssue, with or 
without z7ssue; his property descends to 
his male tssue in a direct line. 

The same cause that has drawn the hatred of God 


and man upon the father of liars may justly entail it 
upon his ap tering too. SouiH, 
The base, degen’rate iron offspring ends, 

A golden progeny from Heav'n descends. Drvrpen, 


Next him King Leyr, iu happy place long reigned, 
But had no issue male him to succeed. SPENCER. 


OFTEN, FREQUENTLY. 


OFTEN, or its contracted form of, 
1s in all probability connected with 
the Greek ay again, and signifies pro- 
perly repetition of action. FRE- 
QUENTLY, from frequent crowded or 
numerous, respects a plurality or num- 
ber of objects. 

An ignorant man often uses a word 
without knowing what it means ; igno- 
rant people frequently mistake the 
meaning of the words they hear. A 
person goes out very often in the course 
of a week; he has frequently six or 
seven persons to visit him in the course 
ofthat time. By doing a thing often it 
becomes habitual: we frequently meet 
the same persons in the route which we 
often take. 

n from the careless back 


Of herds and flecks a thousand tugging bi).s 
Pluck hair and wool. THOMSON 


Here frequent at the visionary hour, 
When musing midnight reigns or silent noon, 
Angelic harps are in full concert heard. Tuomson. 


OLD, ANCIENT, ANTIQUE, ANTI- 
QUATED, OLD-FASHIONED, OB- 
SOLETE 


OLD, in German alt, low German 
old, &c. is connected with the Greek 
ewrog Of yesterday. ANCIENT, in 
French ancien, and ANTIQUE, AN- 
TIQUATED, al] come from the Latin 
antiquus, and antea before, signifying 
in general before our time. OLD- 
FASHIONED signifies after an ola 
Sashion. OBSOLETE, in Latin obso- 
letus, participle of obsoleo, signifies 
literally out of use. 
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Old respects what has long existed 
and still exists ; ancient what existed 
ata distant period, but does not neces- 
sarily exist at present; antique, that 
which has been long ancient, and of 
which there remain but faint traces: 
anitquated, old-fashioned, and obsolete 
that which has ceased to be any longer 
used or*esteemed. A fashion is old 
when it has been long in use ; a custom 
is anctent when its use has long been 
passed ; a bust or statue is azd7que when 
the model of it only remains; a person 
is antiquated whose appearance is 
grown out of date; manners which are 
gone quite out of fashion are old- 
fashtontd; a word or custom is 06so- 
fete which is grown out of use. 

The old is opposed to the new’ some 
things are the worse for being old, other 
things are the better. Amcient and 
antique are opposed to modern: all 
things are valued the more fur being 
anctent or antique; hence we esteem 
the writings of the ancients above those 
of the moderns. The antiquated is o- 
posed to the customary and established ; 
it is that which we cannot like, because 
we cannot esteem it: the old-fushioned 
is opposed to the fashionable: there is 
much in the old-fashioned to like and 
esteem ; there is much that is ridiculous 
in the fashionable: the obsoleée is op- 
posed to the current; the odsolete may 
be good ; the current may be vulgar and 
mean. 


The Venetians are tenacious of old laws and 
customs to their great prejudice. ADDISON. 


But sev’n wise men the ancient world did know. 
We scarce know sev’n who think themselves not so 
DENgAM. 


Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 

Under the brook that brawls along this wood, 

A poor sequester'd stax, 

That from the hunters’ aim had {a’en a hurt, 

Did come to languish. SHAKSPRARE. 


The swords in the arsenal of Venice are old- 
fashioned and unwieldy. AppiIson. 


Whceever thinks it necesgary to regulate his con- 
versation by antiquated rules, will be rather despised 
for his futility, than caressed for his politeness, 


JOHNSON.- 


Obsolete words may be laudably revised when they 
are more sounding or more significant than those in 
practice. Drrpen. 


OMEN, PROGNOSTIC, PRESAGE. _ 


ALL these terms express some token 
or sign of what is tocome. OMEN, in 
Latin omen, probably comes from the 
Greek owpat to think, because it is what 
paves rise to much conjecture. PROG- 
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NOSTIC, in Greek zpoy»wstcoy, from 
mpoytyworw to know before, signifies the 
sign by which one judges a thing be- 
forehand, because a prognostic is rather 
a deduction by the use of the under 
standing. PRESAGE, v. Augur. 

The omen and prognostic are both 
drawn from external objects; the pre- 
sage is drawn from one’s own feelings. 
The omer is drawn from objects that 
have no necessary connexion with the 
thing they are made to represent; it is 
the fruit of the imagination, and rests on 
superstition : the prognostic, on the con- 
trary, ig a sign which partakes in some 
degree of the quality of the thing de- 
noted. Omens were drawn by the 
heathens from the flight of birds, or the 
entrails of beasts,—‘ Aves dant omtna 
dira,” TipuLLus,—and often from dif- 
ferent incidents; thus Ulysses, when 
landed on his native island, prayed to 
Jupiter that he would give him adouble 
sign, by which he might know that he 
should be permitted to slay the suitors 
of his wife ; and when he heard the thun- 
der, and saw a maiden supplicating the 
gods in the temple, he took these for 
amens that he should immediately pro- 
ceed to put in execution his design. 
Prognostics are discovered only by an 
acquaintance with the objects in which 
they exist, as the prognosttcs of a mor- 
tal disease are known to none so well as 
the physician; the prognostics of a 
storm or tempest are best known to the 
mariner. 


A signal omen stopp‘d the passing host. Pore 
Though your prognostics run too fast, 
They must be verilied at lust. Swit. 


- In an extended sense, the word omen 
{s also applied to objects which serve as 
a sign, so as to enable a person to draw 
a rational inference, which brings it 
nearer in sense to the prognostic and 
presage; but the omen may be said of 
that which is either good or bad; the 
prognostic and presage, when it ex- 
presses a sentiment, mostly of that 
which is unfavorable. It is an omen 
of our success, if we find those of whom 
we have to aska favorin a good-humor ; 
the spirit of discontent which pervades 
the countenances and discourse of a 
people is a prognostic of some popular 
commotion. The imagination is often 
filled with strange presages. 

Hammond would steal from his fellows into places 
of privacy, there to say his prayers; omens of his 
future pacific temper aud eminent devotion. Fru. 


Careful observers 
by sure progaostics may foretel a shower, Swat 
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I kuow bat one way of fortifying my soul against 
these glo qy presages, that is, by securing to myself 
the prote: §on of that Being who disposes of events. 

ADDISON. 

When presage is taken for the out- 
ward sign, it is understood favorably, or 
in an indifferent sense. 

Our’s joy filPd, and shout 
Preeage of victory. Mitton. 


ONE, SINGLE, ONLY. 


Unity is the common idea of all 
hese terms; and at the same time the 
whole signification of ONE, which 1s 
opposed to none; SINGLE, in Latin 
singulus each or one by itself, probably 
contracted from sine angulo without an 
angle, because what is entirely by itself 
cannot form an angle, signifies that 
one which is abstracted from others, and 
is particularly opposed to two, or a 
double which may form a pair; ONLY, 
contracted from onely, signifying in the 
form of unity, is employed for that of 
which there is no more. <A person has 
one child, is a positive expression that 
bespeaks its own meaning: a person 
has a single child conveys the idea 
that there ought to be or might be 
more, that more was expected, or that 
once there were more: a person has 
an only child implies that he never had 
more. 
For shame Rutilians, can you bear the sight, 
Of one exposed fur all, in smgle fight? DryYDen. 


Homely but wholesome roots 
My daily food, and water from the nearest spring 
My only drink. FILMER, 


ONWARD, FORWARD, PROGRESSIVE. 


ONWARD is taken in the literal 
sense of going nearer to an object: 
FORWARD is taken in the sense of 
going from an object, or going further 
in the line before one: PROGRES- 
SIVE has the sense of going gradually 
or step by step before one. A person 
goes onward who does not stand still; 
he goes forward who does not recetle ; 
he goes progressively who goes forward 
at certain intervals. Onward is taken 
only in the proper acceptation of tra- 
velling; the traveller who has lost his 
way feels it necessary to go onward with 
the hope of arriving at some point; 
forward is employed in the improper 
as well as the proper application ; a tra- 
veller goes forward in order to reach 
his point of destination as quickly as 
possible; a learner uses his uimost en- 
deaveurs in order to get forwurd in his 
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learning. progressively is employed 
only in the improper application to what 
requires time and labour in order to 
bring it to a conclusion ; every man goes 
on progressively in his art, until he 
arrives at the point of perfection attain- 
able by him. 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po, 

Or onward where the rude Carinthian boor, 

Agnuinst the houseless stranger shuts the door, 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell'd fondly turus to thee. 
GoLpsMITM@. 


Harbord ihe chairman was mueh blamed for his 
rashness; he said the duty of the chair was always 
to set things forward, Burnet. 


Reason progressive, instinct is complete. Youwno. 


OPAKE, DARK. 


OPAKE, in Latin opacus, comes from 
ops the earth, because the earth is the 
durkes6 of ali bodies ; the word opake is 
to DARK as the species to the genus, 
for it expresses that species of darkness 
whieh is inherent in solid bodies, in dis- 
tinction from those which emit light 
from themselves, or admit of light into 
themselves; it is therefore employed 
scientifically for the more vulgar and 
familar term dark. On this ground 
the earth is termed an opake body in 
distinction from the sun, moon, or other 
lunrimous bodies: any solid substances, 
as a tree, or a stone, ts an opake body, 
in distinction from glass which is a clear 
or transparent body. 


But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon, 
Culminate from th’ equator as they now 


- Shot upward still, whence no way round 


Shadow from body opake can fall. Miiron, 


OPENING, APERTURE, CAVITY. 


OPENING signifies in general any 
place left open without defining any cir-. 
cumstances; the APERTURE is ge- 
nerally a specific kind of opening which 
is considered scientifically: there are 
openings in a wood when the trees are 
partly cut away; openings in streets by 
the removal of houses; or openings in 
a fence that has been broken down ; but 
‘anatomists speak of upertures in the 
skull or in the heart, and the naturalist 
describes the apertures in the nests of 
bees, ants, beavers, and the like; the 
opening or aperture is the commence- 
ment of an inclosure; the CAVITY is 
the whole inclosure: hence they are 
frequently as a part to the whole: many 
animals make a cavidy in the earth fur 
their nest with only a small aperture 
for their egress and ingress. 


OPINIATED 


The scented dew 
Betraye her early labyrinth, and deep 
1a seattered sullen openings, far behind, 
With every breeze she hears the coming storm, 
THOMSON. 


In fess than a minute he had thrust his little per- 
son through the aperture, and again and again 
perches upon his neighbour's cage. CowPeEr. 


Tn the centre of every floor, from top to bottom, is 
the chief room, of no great extent, round which there 
ate narrow cavities or recesses. JOHNSON. 


OPINIATED OR OPINIATIVE, CON- 
' CEITED, EGOISTICAL. 


A ¥onpness for one’s opinion be- 
speaks the OPINIATED man; a fond 
conceit of one's-self bespeaks the CON- 
CEITED man: a fond attachment to 
himself bespeaks the EGOISTICAL 
man: a liking for one’s-self or one's 
own is evidently the common idea that 
runs through these terms; they differ in 
the mode and in the object. 

An opiniated man is not only fond of 
his own opinion, but full of his own 
opinion; he has an opinion on every- 
thing, which is the best possible opinzon, 
and is therefore delivered freely to every 
one, that they may profit in forming 
their own opinions. A conceited man 
has a concezt or an idle fond opinion of 
his own talent; it is not only high in 
competition with others, but it is so high 
as to be set above others. The con- 
ceited man does not want to follow the 
ordinary means of acquiring knowledge : 
his concett suggests to him that his 
talent will supply labor, application, 
reading, and study, and every other 
contrivance which men have commonly 
employed for their improvement; he 
sees by intuition what another learns by. 
experience and observation; he knows 
in a day what others want years to ac- 
quire; he learns of himself what others 
are contented to get by means of in- 
struction. The egotsitcal man makes 
himself the darling theme of his own 
contemplation; he admires and loves 
himself to that degree that he can talk 
and think of nothing else; his children, 
his house, his garden, his rooms, and 
the like, are the incessant theme of his 
conversation, and become invaluable 
from the mere circumstance of belong- 
ing tohim. An opthiated man is the 
most unfit for conversation, which only 
affords pleasure by an alternate and 
equable communication of sentiment. 
A conceited man is the most unfit for 
co-operation, where a junction of talent 
and effort is essential to bring things te 
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a conclusion; an @goistical man is the 
most unfit to be a companion or friend, 
for he does not know how to value or 
like anything out of himself. 


Down was he cast from all his greatness, as it is 
pity but all such politic opixiators should. Sour. 


No great measure at a very difficult crisis cau be 
pursued which is not attended with some mischief: 
none but conceited pretenders in public business 
hold any other language. Burkk 


To show their particular aversion to speaking in 
the first person, the gentlemen of Port Royal branded 
this form of writing with the name of egotism. 

ADDISON. 


OPINION, SENTIMENT, NOTION. 


OPINION, in Latin opinso, from 
optnor, and the Greek extvoew to think 
or judge, is the work of the head. SEN- 
TIMENT, from sentio to feel, is the 
work of the heart. NOTION, in Latin 
notio from nosco to know, is a simple 
operation of the thinking faculty. 

We form opinions, we have senit- 
ments: we get notions. Opinions are 
formed on speculative matters ;they are 
the result of reading, experience, and 
reflection: sentiments are entertained 
on matters of practice; they are the 
consequence of habits and circum- 
stances: notions are gathered upon 
sensible objects, and arise out of the 
casualties of hearing and seeing. One 
forms opinions on religion, as respects 
its doctrines; one has sentiments on re- 
ligion as respects its practice and its 
precepts. The heathens formed opt- 
nions respecting the immortality of the 
soul, but they amounted to nothing more 
than opinions. Christians entertain 
sentiments of reverence towards God as 
their creator, and of dependance upon 
him as their preserver. 

No, cousin, (said Henry IV. when charded by the 
Duke of Bouillon with having changed his religion, ) 


I have changed nv religion but an opinion. 
HLowEL. 


There are never great numbers in any nation who 
can raise a pleasing discourse from their own stock 
of sentiments and images. JOHNSON, 

Opinions are more liable to error than 
sentiments. The opinion often springs 
from the imagination, and in all cases 
is but an inference or deduction which 
falls short of certain know:edge: opt- 
nions therefore, as individual opinions, 
are mostly false; sentiments, on the 
other hand, depend upon the moral con- 
stitution or habits; they may therefore 
be good or bad according to the cha- 
racter or temper of the person.- No 
tions are still more liable to error than 
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either; they are the immatured deci- 
sions of the-uninformed mind on the ap- 
pearances of things. The difference of 
opinion among men, on the most ime 
portant questions of human life, is a 
sufficient evidence that the mind of man 
is very easily led astray in matters of 
opinion : whatever difference of opinton 
there may be among Christians, there is 
but one sentiment of love and good-will 
among those who follow the example of 
Christ, rather than their own passions: 
the otions of a Deity are so imperfect 
among savages in general, that they 
seem to amount to little more than an 
indistinct idea of some superior invisible 
agent. 

Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and doth 
by degrees discover and unmask that fallacy of un- 


yrounded persuasions, but confirms the dictates and 
sentiments of nature, WILKINS. 


This letter comes to your lordship, accompanied 
with a small writing, entitled a notion; for such alone 
can that piece be caHed which aspires no higher than 
to the forming a project. SHAFTESBURY. 


TO OPPOSE, RESIST, WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 


Tue action of setting one thing up 
against another is obviously expresse¢ 
by all these terms, but they differ in the 
manner and the circumstances. To 
OPPOSE (v. To contradict) is the 
most general and unqualified term; it 
simply denotes the relative position of 
two objects, and when. applied to per- 
sons it does not necessarily imply any 
personal characteristic: we may oppose 
reason or force to force; or things may 
be opposed to each other which are in 
an stte direction, as a house to 
a church. RESIST, signifying lite- 
rally to stand back, away from, or 
againsts is always an act of more or less 
force when applied to persons; it is 
mostly a culpable action, as when men 
resist lawful authority; restsfance is in 
fact always bad, unless in case of actual 
self-defence. Opposttion may be made 
in any form, as when we oppose a person’s 
admittance into a house by our per- 
sonal efforts: or oppose his admission 
into a society by a declaration of our 
Opinions. Hesistance is always a direct 
action, as when we resist an invading 
army by the sword, or resist the evi- 
uence of our senses by denying our 
assent; or, in relation to things, when 
wood or any hard substance resis/s the 
violent efforts of steel or iron to make an 
impression. 


ORDER. 


So hot th’ assault, so high the tumult ruse, 
While ours defend, and while the Greeks a, 


To do all our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. . Mitror, 


With in WITHSTAND has the force 
of re in resist, and THWART, from 
the German quer cross, signifying to 
come across, are modes of resistance 
applicable only to conscious agents. 
To withstand is negative; it implies not 
to yield to any foreign agency: thus, a 
person withstands the entreaties of an- 
other to comply with a request. To 
thwart is positive ; it is actively to cross 
the will of another: thus humorsome 
people are perpetually thwarting the 
wishes of those with whom they are in 
connexion. It isa happy thing when a 
young man ean withstand the allure- 
ments of pleasure. It is a part of a 
Christian's duty to bear with patience 
the untoward events of life that ¢hwaré 
his purposes. 

Particular instances of second-sight have been 


given with such evidence, as ueither Bacon ner 
Boyle have been able to resist. JOHNSON. 


For twice five days the good old seer withstood 
Tl’ intended treason, and was dumb to blood. 
Dayper, 


The understanding and will uever disagreed (be- 
fore the fall); for the propusals of the one pever 
thwarted the inclinations of the other. SoutTH, 


OPTION, CHOICE. 


OPTION is immediately of Latin 
derivation, and is consequently a term 
of less frequent use than the word 
CHOICE, which has been shown (2. 
To che-.se) to be of Celtie origin. The 
former term, from the Greek ozroyas 
to see or consider, implies an un- 
controlled act of the mind; the latter 
a simple leaning of the will. We speak 
of option only as regards one’s freedom 
from external constraint in the act of 
choosing : one speaks of choice only as 
the simple act itself. The option or the 
power of choostng is given; the chotce 
itself is made: hence we say a thing 
is at a person's opéion, or it is his 
own option, or the option is left to him, 
in order to designate his freedom of 
chotce more strongly than is expressed 
by the word chozce itself. 


Whilst they talk we must make our choice, they 
or the jacobins. We have no other option. Burxr, 


ORDER, METHOD, RULE. 


ORDER (v. To dispose) is applied in 
general to everything that is disposed , 


ORDER. 
METHOD, in French méthode, Latin 


methedus, Greek peCodog from pera and 
odog, signifying the ready or right way 
todoa thing ; and RULE from the Latin 
regula a rule, and rego to govern, direct, 
or make straight, the former expressing 
the act of making a thing straight or 
that by which it is made so, the latter 
the abstract quality of being so made, 
are applied only to that which is done; 
the order lies in consulting the time, 
the place, and the object, so as to make 
them accord ; the method consists in the 
right choice of means to an end; the 
rule consists in that which will keep 
us in the right way. Where there is a 
number of objects there must be order 
in the disposition of them; where there 
is work to carry on, or any object to ob- 
tain, or any art to follow, there must be 
method in the pursuit; a tradesman or 
merchant must have method in keeping 
his accounts; a teacher must have a 
method for the communication of in- 
struction: the rude is the part of the 
method ; it is that on which the method 
rests; there cannot be method with- 
out rude, but there may be rude without 
method; the method varies with the 
thing that is to be done; the 7wle is that 
which is permanent, and serves asa guide 
under allcircumstances. We adopt the 
method and follow the rude. A painter 
adopts a certain method of preparing his 
colours according to the rues laid down 
by his art. 


He was a mighty lover of regularity and order, and 
managed his affairs with the utmost exactness, 
BuRNET. 


It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method I think best to be observed in sa 
OCKE. 


A rule that relates even to the smallest part of 
our life, is of great benefit to us, merely as it isa 
rule. Law. 

Order is said of every complicated 
machine, either of a physical or a moral 
kind: the order of the universe, by 
which every part is made to harmonize 
to the other part, and all individually to 
the whole collectively, is that which 
constitutes its. principal beauty: as ra- 
tional beings we aim at introducing the 
same order into the moral scheme of 
soriety : order is therefore that which is 
founded upon the nature of things, and 
seems in its extensive sense to compre- 
hend all the rest. Method is the work 
of the understanding, mostly as it is 
employed in the mechanical process ; 
sometimes, however, as respects intel- 
wetual objects. Rule-is said either as 
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it respects mechanical and physical 
actions or moral conduct. The term 
rule is, however, as before observed, 
employed distinctly from either order or 
method, for it applies to the moral cone 
duct of the irdividual. The Christian 
religion contains rudes for the guidance 
of our conduct in all the relations of 
human society. 

The order and method of nature is generally 


very different from our measures and proportions. 
Burke. 


Their story I revolv'd; and reverent own’d 
Their polish’d arts of rude, their human virtues. 
MALLE? 


As epithets, orderly, methodical, and 
regular, are applied to persons and 
even to things according to the above 
distinction of the nouns: an orderly man, 
or an orderly society, is one that 
adheres to the established order of 
things the former in his domestic habits, 
the latter in their public capacity, their 
social meetings, and their social mea- 
sures. A methodical man is one who 
adopts method in all he sets about; such 
a one may sometimes run into the ex- 
treme of formality, by being precise 
where precision is not necessary: we 
cannot speak of a methodical society, 
for method is altogether a personal qua- 
lity. A man is regular, inasmuch as 
he follows a certain rule in his moral 
actions, and thereby. preserves a uni- 
formity of conduct: a regular society is 
one founded by a certain prescribed 
rule. So we say, an orderly proceeding, 
or an orderly course, for what is done in 
due order: a regular proceeding, or a 
regular course, which goes on according 
toa prescribed rude ; a methodical gram- 
mar, a methodicul delineation, and the 
like, for what is done according to a 
given method. o .% 

Then to their dams 
Lets in their young, and wondrous orderly 


With manly haste, dispatch’d his housewifery. 
CHAPMAN. 


To begin methodically, I should enjoin you travel, 
for absence doth remove the cause, removing the 
object Suck.ise. 


Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped 
before the other lady, who came forward with a re- 
gular composed carriage. TaTLER 


ORIFICE, PERFORATION. 


ORIFICE, in Latin ortfictum or 
orifactum, from os and factum, signi- 
fies a made mouth, that is an opening 
made, as it weree PERFORATION, 
in Latin perforatio, from perforo, sig- 
nifies a piercing through; 
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These terms are both scientifically em- 
ployed to designate certain cavities in 
the human body; but the former re- 
spects that which is natural, the latter 
that which is artificial: all the vessels of 
the human body have their ort/ices, 
which are so constructed as to open or 
close of themselves. Surgeons are fre- 
quently obliged to make perforations 
into the bones: sometimes perforation 
may describe what comes from a natural 
process, but it denotes a cavity made 
thruugh a solid substance; but the 
orifice is particularly applicable to such 
openings as most resemble the mouth 
in form and use. In this manner the 
words may be extended in their appli- 
cation to other bodies besides animal 
substances, and in other sciences hesides 
anatomy: hence we speak of the ort/ice 
of a tube; the orifice of any flower, and 
the like; or the perforation of a tree, by 
means of a cannon ball or an iron in- 
strument. 


#tna was bored through the top with a monstrous 
orifice. ADDISON, 


Herein may be perceived slender perforations, at 
which may be expressed a black fueculent matter. 
Sin THomas KRowne, 


ORIGIN, ORIGINAL, BEGINNING, 
RISE, SOURCE. 


Tag ORIGIN and ORIGINAL 
both come from the Latin ovvor to rise ; 
the former designating the abstract pro- 
perty of r7sing, the latter the thing that 

“is risen ; the first of its kind from which 

others rjse. Origin refers us to the cause 
as well as the period of beginning; 
original is said of those things which 
give an origin to another: the origin 
serves to date the existence of a thing ; 
the term original serves to show the 
author of a thing, and is opposed to the 
copy. The origin of the world is de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Genesis ; 
Adam was the original from whom all 
the human race has sprung. 


Christianity explains the origin of all the dis- 
orders which at present take place on garth. Buair, 


And had his better half, his bride, 
Carv’d from th’ original, his side. 
Origin has. respect to the cause, 
BEGINNING simply to the period, of 
existence: everything owes its existence 
to the origin ; it dates its existence from 
the beginning ; there cannot be an ori- 
gin without a beginning ; but there may 
be a beginning whore we do not speak of 
an origtn. We look to the origin of a 


BurheR. 


ORIGIN. 


thing m order to learn its nature: wa 
look to the beginning in order to learn 
its duration. hen we have discovered 
the origin of a quarrel, we are in a fair 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
aggressors; when we trace a quarrel to 
the beginning, we may easily ascertair. 
how long it has lasted. 


The origin of forms, Pyropilus, as it is thought the 
noblest, suif I mistake not, it hath been found ene 
of the most perplexing enquiries that belong te 
natural philosophy. Boy re. 


But wit and weaving had the same drginning, 
Pallas first taught in poetry and spinning. 


Origin and RISE are both employed 
for the primary state of existence; but 
the latter is a much. more familiar term 
than the former : we speak of the origin 
of an empire, the ov7gin of a family, the 
origin of a dispute, and the like; but 
we say that a river takes its rise from a 
certain mountain, that certain disorders 
take their vise from particular cireum- 
stances which happen in early life: it is 
moreover observable that the term 
origin is confined solely to the first 
commencement of a thing's existence ; 
but 77se comprehends its gradual pro- 
gress in the first stages of its existence 
the ortgin of the noblest families is in 
the first instance sometimes ignoble; 
the largest rivers take their rise in 
small streams. We look to the origin 
as to the cause of existence: we look to 
the rise as to the situation in which the 
thing commences to exist, or the pro- 
cess by which it grows up into ex- 
istence, | 


SwIrr. 


If all the parts which were ever questioned in our 
Guspels were given up it would not affect the origin 
of the religion in the smallest degree. PALEy. 


The friendship which is to be practised or ex- 
pected by commun mortals must take its rise from. 
mutual pleasure. JOHNSON, 


The origin and rise are said of only 
one object ; the SOURCE is said of that 
which produces a succession of objects: 
the origin of evil in general has given 
rise to much idle speculation; the love 
of pleasure is the source of incalculable 
mischiefs to individuals, as well as to 
saciety at large: the origin exists but 
once; the source is lasting: the ari- 
gin of every family is to be traced 
to our first parent, Adam; we have a 
never-failing source of consolation in 
religion. 

Nature which contemns its origin 


Cannat be bordered certain within i‘eelf. 
. SH AKaPEARF 


One source of the sublime is infinity Burke, 


OVERBEAR. 


TO OVERBALANCE OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 


To OVERBALANCE is to throw 
the balance over on one side, To OUT- 
WEIGH is to exceed in weight. To 
PREPONDERATE, from pre before, 
and pondus a weight, signifies also to 
exceed in weight. Although these 
terms approach so near to each other in 
their original meaning, yet they have 
now a different application: in the 
proper sense, a person overbalunces 
himself who loses his balance and goes 
on one side; a heavy body outweighs 
one that is light, when thev are put into 
the same pair of scales. Overbalance 
and outweigh are likewise used in the 
improper application; preponderate is 
never used otherwise: things are said to 
overbalance which are supposed to turn 
the scale to one side or the other; they 
are said to outweigh when they are 
to be weighed against each other; they 
are said to preponderate when one 
weighs everything else down: the evils 
which arise from innovations in society 
commonly overbalance the good; the 
will ofa parent should outweigh every 
personal consideration in the mind; 
which will always be the case where the 
power of religion preponderates. 


Whatever any man mayhave written or done, his 
precepts or his valour will scarcely overbalance the 
unimportant uniformity which runs through his time. 

JOHNSON. 
If endless ages can outweigh an hour, 


Let not the laurel but the palm inspire. Youne. 


Looks which do not correspond with the heart 
cannot be assumed without labour, nor continued 
without pain; the motive to relinquish them must, 
therefore, soon prepunderate. HAWKEsWORTH. 


TO OVEKBEAR, BEAR DOWN, OVER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM, SUBDUE. 


To OVERBEAR is to bear one’s 
self over another, that is, to make an- 
other bear one’s weight; to BEAR 
DOWN is literally to bring down by 
bearing upon ; to OVERPOWER is to 
get the power over an object ; to OVER- 
WHELM, from whelm or wheel, signi- 
fies to turn quite round as well as over ; 
to SUBDUE (v. To conquer) is literally 
to bring or put underneath. A man 
overbeurs by carrying himself higher 
than others, and putting to silence those 
who might claim an equality with him; 
an overbearing demeanour is most con- 
spicuous in narrow circles, where an in- 
dividual, from certain casual advantages, 
affects a superiority over the members 
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of the same community. To bear down 
is an act of greater violence: one bears 
down opposition ; it is properly the op- 
posing force to force until one side 
yields, as when one party bears another 
down. Overpower, asthe term implies, 
belongs to the exercise of power which 
may be either physical or moral: one 
may be overpowered by another, who in 
a struggle gets one into his power; or 
one may be overpowered in an argu- 
ment, when the argument of one’s an- 
tagonist is such as to bring one to 
silence. One is overborne, or borne 
down by the exertion of individuals ; 
overpowered by the active efforts of in- 
dividuals, or by the force of circum- 
stances ; overwhelmed by circumstances 
or things only: overborne by another of 
superior influence; borne down by the 
force of his attack; overpowered by 
numbers, by entreaties, by looks, and 
the like; and overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent of words, or the impetuosity of the 
attack, 

Crowding on the last the first impel 


Till overborne with weight the Cyprians fell. 
DRYDEN, 


The residue were so disordered as they could not 
conveniently fight or fly, and not only justled 
and bore duwn one another, but in their confused 
tumbliug back, brake a part of the avant-guard. 

Haywarp. 


After the death of Crassus, Pompey found himself 
outwitted by Cesar, he broke with him, over- 
powered him in the senate, and caused many unjust 
decrees to pass against him. Dry pen 


What age is this where honest men 
Placed at the helm, 
A sea of some foul mouth or pen 


Shall] overwhelm? B. Jonson. 


Overpower and overwhelm denote a 
partial superiority ; subdue denotes that 
which is permanent and positive: we 
may overpower or overwhelm for a time, 
or to a certain degree ; but to subdue is 
to get an entire and lasting superiority. 
Overpower and overwhelm are said of 
what passes between persons nearly on 
a level ; but subdue is said of those who 
are, or may be, reduced to a low state of 
inferiority: individuals or armies are 
overpowered or overwhelmed; indivi- 
duals or nations are subdued. 


Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughter.. 
SHAKSPEARE, 
In the moral or extended application, 
overbear and bear down both imply 
force or violence, but the latter even 
more than the former: one passion may 
be said to overbear another, or to over- 
bear reason. Whatever bears town 
carries all before it 
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The ay of fear, like that ot other passions, is 
not to Jar reason, but to assist it. JOHNSON, 


Contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
Ant bears down all before him. SHAKSPEARE. 


To overpower, overwhelm, and sub- 
due, are likewise applied to the moral 
feelings, as well as to the external re- 
lations of things: but the two former are 
the effects of external circumstances ; 
the latter follows from the exercise of 
the reasoning powers: the tender feel- 
ings are overpowered; the mind is 
overwhelmed with painful feelings ; the 
unruly passions are subdued by the force 
of religious contemplation: a person 
may be so overpowered on seeing a 
dying friend, as to be unable to speak ; 
a person may be so overwhelmed with 
grief, upon the death of a near and dear 
relative, as to be unable to attend to his 
ordinary avocations; the passion of 
anger has been so completely subdued 
by the influence of religion on the heart, 
that instances have been known of the 
most irascible tempers being converted 
into the most mild and forbearing. 


All colours that are more luminous (than green) 
overpower and dissipate the animal spirits which are 
employed in sight. ADDISON. 


Such implements of mischief ag shall dash 
To pieces, and overwhelm whatever stands 


Adverse. Mitton, 


For what avails 
Valour or strength, though matchless, quell'd with 


pain, 
Which all subdues? MI:tTon, 


TO OVERFLOW, INUNDATE, 
DELUGE. 


Wuat OVERFLOWS simply flows 
over; what INUNDATES (from in 
and unda a wave) flows into; what 
DELUGES (from dilwo) washes away. 

The term overflow bespeaks abun- 
dance; whatever exceeds the measure 
of contents must flow over, because it is 
more than can be held: to znundate 
bespeaks not only abundance, but vehe- 
mence; when it inundates it flows in 
faster than is desired, it fills to an in- 
convenient height: to deluge bespeaks 
impetuosity ; a deluge irresistibly carries 
away all before it. This explanation of 
these terms in their proper sense will 
iliustrate their improper application: 
the heart is said to overflow with joy, 
with grief, with bitterness, and the like, 
in order to denote the superabundance 
of the thing; a country is said to be 
inundated by swarms of inhabitants, 


OVERSPREAD. 


when speaking of numbers who intrude 
themselves to the annoyance of the 
natives ; the town is said to be delugea 
with publications of different kinds, 
when they appear in such profusion and 
in such quick succession as to supersede 
others of more value. 


1 am too fall of you, not to vverfiow upon those I 
converse with. x. 


There was such an fnundation of speakers, young 
speakers in every sense of the word, that neither 
my Lord Germaine, nor myself, could find room for 
a single word. G1BERoM. 


To all those who did not wish to deluge their 
country in blood, the accepting of King William was 
an act of necessity. Burke. 


TO OVERRULE, SUPERSEDE. 


To OVERRULE is literally to get 
tie superiority ofrule; and to SUPER- 
SEDE is to get the upper or superior 
seat; but the former is employed only 
as the act of persons; the latter is ap- 
plied to things as the agents: a man 
may be overruled in his domestic go- 
vernment, or he may be overru/ded in a 
public assembly, or he may be overruled 
in the cabinet; large works in general 
supersede the necessity of smaller ones, 
by containing that which is superior 
both in quantity and quality. 

When fancy begins to be overruled by reason, and 


corrected by exprrience, the muat artful tale raises 
but little curivstty, JOHNSON. 


Christoval received a commission empowering him 
to supersede Cortes, RoBERTSON. 


OVERSPREAD, OVERRUN, RAVAGE. 


To OVERSPREAD signifies simply 
to cover the whole surface of a body; 
but tt OVERRUN is a mode of spread- 


ing, namely, by running; things in 


general, therefore, are said to overspread 


which admit of extension ; nothing can 
be said to overrun but what literally or 
figuratively runs: the face is overspread 
with spots; the ground is overrun with 
weeds. To overrun and to RAVAGE 
are both employed to imply the active 
and extended destruction of an enemy ; 
but the former expresses more than the 
latter: a small body may ravage in 
particular parts; but immense numbers 
are said to overrun, as they run into 
every part: the Barbarians overran all 
Europe, and settled in different coun- 
tries; detachments are sent out to ravage 
the country or neighbourhood. | 

The storm of hail and fire, with the darkness that 


over spread the land for three days, are described with 
great strength. ADDISON. 


_Most despotic governments are naturally overran 
‘with ignorance and barbarity,  Appisox 


OVERTURN. 


While Herod was absent, the thieves of Tracho- 
ites peas fr with their depredations all the parts of 
Judea and Colo-Syria that lay within their reach. 

= PRIDEAUX. 


TO OVERTURN, OVERTHROW, SUB- 
VERT, INVERT, REVERSE. 


To OVERTURN is simply to turn 
over, which may be more or less gradual ; 
but to OVERTHROW is to throw 
over, which will be more or less violent. 
To overturn is to turn a thing either 
with its side or its bottom upward ; but 
to SUBVERT is to turn that under 
which should be upward: to REVERSE 
is to turn that before which should be 
behind; and to INVERT is to place 
that on its head which should rest on 
its feet. These terms differ accordingly 
in their application and circumstances : 
things are overturned by contrivance 
and gradual means; infidels attempt to 
overturn Christianity by the arts of 
ridicule and falsehood: governments 
are overthrown by violence. To over- 
turn is said of small matters; to subvert 
only of national or large concerns: do- 
mestic economy may be overturned; 
religious or political establishments may 
be subverted : that may be overturned 
which is simply set up ; that is subverted 
which has been established : an assertion 
may be overturned ; the best sanctioned 
principles may by artifice be subverted. 

To overturn, overthrow, and subvert, 
generally involve the destruction of the 
thing so overturned, overthrown, or sub- 
verted, or at least renders it for the time 
useless, and are, therefore, mostly un- 
allowed acts; but reverse and invert, 
which have a more particular applica- 
tion, have a less specific character of 
propriety: we may reverse a propesition 
by taking the negative instead of the 
affirmative ; a decree may be reversed 
so as to render it nugatory; but both 
of these acts may be right or wrong, 
according to circumstances: likewise, 
the order of particular things may be 
inverted to suit the convenience of par- 
ties; but the order of society cannot be 
tnverted without subverting all thé 
principles on which civil society is built. 
Au age is rip'ning in revolving fate, 


When Troy shall overture the Grecian stale. 
DrypDENn. 


Thus prudes, a characters o’erthrown, 
t 


Imagine that they raise their own. Gay. 


_ Others, from public spirit, laboured to prevent a 
ci7i] war, which, whatever party should prevail, must 
shake, and perhaps subvert, the Spamsh power. 

RoBERTSON. 


- their words, especially in poetry. 


OUTWARD. 6U3: 


Our ancestors affected a certain pomp of style, and 
this affectation, I suspect, was fhe true cause of 
their so frequently taverting the natural order otf 
TYRRWHITT. 


He who walks not uprightly has neither from the 
prescubece of God’s mercy reversing the decree of 
is justice, nor from his own purposes of a future 

repentance, any sure ground to set his foot Be 
OUTH. 


TO OVERWHELM, CRUSH. 


To OVERWHELM (». To overbear) 
is to cover with a heavy body, so that 
one should sink under it: to CRUSH 
is to destroy the consistency of a thing 
by violent pressure: a thing may be 
crushed by being overwhelmed, but it 
may be overwhelmed without being 
crushed ; and it may be crushed without. 
being overwhelmed: the girl Tarpeia, 
who betrayed the Capitoline hill to the 
Sabines, is said to have been over- 
whelmed with their arms, by which she 
was crushed to death: when many per- 
sons fall on one, he may be overwhelmed 
but not necessarily crushed: when a 
waggon goes over a body, it may be 
crushed, but not overwhelmed. 

Let not the political metaphysics of Jacobins 
break prison, to burst like a Levanter, to sweep the 


earth with their hurricane, aud ta break up the 
fountains of the great deep to overwhelm us. BurKe, 


Melt his cold heart, and wake dead nature in him, 
Crush him in thy arms. Otway. 


TO OUTLIVE, SURVIVE. 
To OUTLIVE is literally to live out 


the life of another, to live longer: to 
SURVIVE, in French survivre, is to 
live beyond any given period; the former 
is employed to express the comparison 
between two lives ; the latter to denote 
a protracted existence beyond any given 
term: one person is said properly to 
outltve another who enjoys a longer 
life; but we speak of surviving persons 
or things, in an indefinite or unqualified 
manner: it is not a peculiar blessing to 
outlive all our nearest relatives and 
friends; no man can be happy in sur- 
viving his honour. 


A man never outlives his conscience, and that for 
this cause only he cannot outlive himself. Soutn. 


Those that survive let Rome reward with love. 
SHAESPE ARE, 


OUTWARD, EXTERNAL, EXTERIOR. 


OUTWARD, or inclined to the out. 
after the manner of the out, indefinitely 
describes the situation; EXTERNAL, 
from the Latin externus and extra, is 
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more definite in its sense, since it is 
employed only in regard to such objects 
as are conceived to be independent of 
man as a thinking being: hence, we 
may speak of the outward part of a 
building, of a board, of a table, a box, 
and the like; but of external objects 
acting on the mind, or of an external 
agency. EXTERIOR is still more 
definite than either, as it expresses a 
higher degree of the outward or ex- 
ternal; the former being in the com- 
parative, and the two latter in the positive 
degree: when we speak of anything 
which has two coats, it is usual to desig- 
nate the outermost by the name of the 
exterior ; when we speak simply of the 
surface, without reference to anything 
behind, it is denominated external: as 
the exterior coat of a walnut, or the 
external surface of things. In the 
moral application, the external or out- 
ward is that which comes simply to the 
view ; but the exterzor is that which is 
prominent, and which consequently may 
conceal something: a man may some- 
times neglect the outside, who is alto- 
gether mindful of the in: a man with a 
pleasing exterior will sometimes gain 
more friends than he who has more solid 
merit. 

And though my outward state misfortune hath 


Depress'd thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
DENHAM, 


The controversy about the reality of external evils 
is now atanend. ~ JOHNSON. 


But when a monarch sins, it should be secret, 
To keep ezterior show of sanctity, 
Maintain respect, and cover bad example. Drypen, 


P. 


PACE, STEP. 


PACE, in French pas, Latin passus, 
comes from the Hebrew pashat to pass, 
and signifies the act of passing, or the 
ground passed over. STEP, which 
comes through the medium of the 
northern languages, from the same 
source as the Greek saw to tread, 
signifies the act of stepping, or the 
ground stepped over. 

‘As respects the act, the pace expresses 
the general manner of passing on, or 
moving the body ; the step implies the 
manner of setting or extending the foot : 
the pace is distinguished by being either 
a walk or a run; and in regard to 
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horses a trot or a gallop: the step ‘s 
distinguished by being long or short, 
to the right or left, forward or backward. 
The same pace may be modified so as 
to be more or less easy, more or less 
quick ; the step may vary as it is light 
or heavy, graceful or ungraceful, long or * 
short: we may go a slow pace with long 
steps, or we may go a quick pace with 
short steps: a slow pace is best suited 
to the solemnity of a funeral; a Jong 
step must be taken by soldiers in a slow 
march. 


To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in a stealing pace from day to day, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. MILToN. 


As respects the space passed or 
stepped over, the pace is a measured 
distance, formed by a long step; the 
step, on the other hand, is indefinitely 
employed for any space stepped over, 
but particularly that ordinary space 
which one s/eps over without an effort: 
a thousand paces was the Roman mea- 
surement for a mile; a step or two de- 
signates almost the shortest possible 
distance, 


PAIN, PANG, AGONY, ANGUISH. 


PAIN, in Saxon pin, German pein, 
&e., is connected with the Latin pana, 
and the Greek zrorvn punishment, zrovog 
labour, and zevoyzae to be poor or in 
trouble. PANG is but a variation of 
pain. AGONY comes from the Greek 
aywvitw to struggle or contend, signify- 
ing the labour or pain of a struggle. 
ANGUISH, from the Latin ango, con- 
tracted from ante and ago, to act against, 
or in direct opposition to, signifies the 
pain arising from severe pressure. 

Pain, which expresses the feeling 
that is most repugnant to the nature of 
all sensible beings, is here the generic, 
and the rest specific terms: pain and 
agony are applied indiscriminately te 
what is physical and mental; pang and 
anguish mostly respect that which is 
mental: pain signifies either an indi- 
Vidual feeling or a permanent state; 
pang is only a particular feeling: agony 
is sometimes employed for the individual 
feeling, but more commonly for the 
state ; anguishis always employed for the 
state. Pain is indefinite with regard to 
the degree; it may rise to the highest, 
or sink to the lowest possible degree ; 
the rest are positively high degrees of 
pain: the pang is a sharp puin; the 
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agony is a severe and permanent pazn ; 

the angutsh is an overwhelming pain. 
We should pass on from crime to crime ave lless 

and remorseless, if misery did not stand in our way, 


and our own pains admonish us of our folly. 
JOHNSON. 


What pangs the tender breast of Dido tore. DayDENn. 


Thou shalt behuld bim stretch’d in all the agunies 
Of a tormenting and a shameful death. OTWAY. 


Are these the parting pangs which nature feels, 
When anguish rends the heartstrings? Rowe. 


TO PAINT, DEPICT. 


PAINT and DEPICT both come 
from the Latin pingo to represent forms 
and figures: as a verb, to paint is em- 
ployed either literally to represent figures 
on paper, or to represent circumstances 
and events by means of words; to depict 
is used only in this latter sense, but the 
former word expresses a greater exercise 
of the imagination than the latter: it is 
the art of the poet to paznt nature in 
lively colors; it is the art of the histo- 
rian or narrator to depict a real scene of 
misery,in strong colors. 

But who can paint the lover, as he stvod 
Pierc’d by severe amazement, hating life, 


Speechless, and fix’d in all tle death of woe. 
Tsomson. 


When the distractions of a tumult are sensibly 
depicted, every object and every uccurrence ure so 
presented to your view, that while you read, you 
seem indeed to see them. FELTON. 

As nouns, painting rather describes 
the action or operation, and picture the 
result. When we speak of a good patni- 
¢nv, we think particularly of its execution 
as to drapery, disposition of colors, and 
the like; but when we speak of a fine 
picture, we refer immediately to the 
object represented, and the impression 
which it is capable of producing on the 
beholder: paintings are confined either 
to oil-paintings or painiings in colors: 
but every drawing, whether in pencil, 
in crayons, or in India ink, may produce 
a picture ; and we have likewise pictures 
in embroidery, pictures in tapestry, and 
pictures in Mosaic. 

The painting is almost the natural man, 
He is but outside. SHAKSPEARE. 
A picture is a poem without words. ADDISON. 


Painting is employed only in the 
proper sense; picture is often used 
figuratively: old patntings derive a 
value from the master by whom they 
were executed; a well-regulated family, 
bound together by the ties of affection, 


presents the truest pecture of-human . 


Nappiness 
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I do not know of any paintings, bad or gocd, which 
produce the same effect as a poem. Burke. 


Vision is performed by having a picture, formed 
by the rays of light, reflected from an object on the 
retina of the eye. Burks 


PALATE, TASTE. 


PALATE, in Latin palatum, comes 
either from the Greek zaw to eat, or, 
which is more probable, from the Etrus- 
can word farlantum, signifying the roof 
or arch of heaven, or, by an extended 
application, the roof of the mouth. 
TASTE comes from the German tasten 
to touch lightly, because the sense of 
taste requires but the slightest touch to 
excite it. 

Palate is, in an improper sense, em- 
ployed for taste, because it is the seat of 
taste; but taste is never employed for 
palate: a person is said to have a nice 
palate when he is nice in what he eats 
or drinks; but his faste extends to all 
matters of sense, as well as those which 
are intellectual. A man of faste, or of 
a nice faste, conveys much more as a 
characteristic, than a man of a nice 
palate: the former is said only in a 
good sense ; but the latter is particularly 
applicable to the epicure. . 


No fruit our palate courts, or flow’r our smell. 
JENYN3. 


In more exalted joys to fix our taste, 
And wean us from delights that cannot last. 
JENYNS, 


PALE, PALLID, WAN. 


PALE, in French pale, and PALLID, 
in Latin pallidus, both come from palleo 
to turn pale, which probably comes from 
the Greek wadAuvyw to make white, and 
that from adn flour. WAN is con- 
nected with want and wane, signifying 
in general a deficiency or a losing 
color. 

Pallid rises upon pale, and wan upon 
pallid: the absence of color in any 
degree, where color is a requisite qua- 
lity, constitutes paleness ; but pallidness 
is an excess of paleness, and wan is an 
unusual degree of pallidness : paleness 
in the countenance may be temporary ; 
but pallidness and wanness are perma- 
nent; fear, or any sudden emotion, 
may produce paleness; but protracted 
sickness, hunger, and fatigue, bring on 
pallidness ; and, when these calamities 
are combined and heightened by everv 
aggravation, they may produce that 
which is peculiarly termed wannese. 
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Now morn, her lamp pale glimmering on the sight, 
Scatter’d before her sun reluctant night. Falcon’ a 


Her spir‘ts faint, 
Her cheeks assume a palltd tint. Aprisow. 


And with them comes a third with regal pomp, 
But faded splendour waz MILTon. 


TO PALPITATE, FLUTTER, PANT, 
GASP. 


PALPITATE, in Latin palpitatus, 
from palpito, is a frequentative of the 
Greek zaddw to vibrate. FLUTTER 
is a frequentative of fly, signifying to 
fly backward and forward in an agitated 
manner. PANT, probably derived from 
pent, and the Latin pendo to hang in a 
‘state of suspense, so as not to be able 
to move backward or forward, as is the 
case with the breath when one panis. 
GASP is a variation of gupe, which is 
the ordinary accompaniment in the ac- 
tion of gasping. 

These terms agree in a particular 
manner, as they respect the irregular 
action of the heart or lungs: the two 
former are said of the heart; and the 
two latter of the lungs or breath; to 
palpitate expresses that which is strong ; 
it is a strong beating of the blood 
against the vessels of the heart: to 
flutter expresses that which is rapid ; it 
is a violent and alternate motion of the 
blood backward and forward; fear and 
suspense produce commonly palpitation, 
but joy and hope produce a fluttering 
panting is, with regard to the breath, 
what palpitating is with regard to the 
heart; panting is occasioned by the 
intlated state of the respiratory organs 
which renders this palpitateng neces- 
sary: gasping differs from the former, 
inasmuch as it denotes a direct stoppage 
of the breath; a cessation of action in 
the respiratory organs. 


No plays have oftener filled the eyes with tears, 
and the breast with palpitation, than those which are 


variegated with interludes of mirth. JOHNSON, 
She springs aloft, with elerated pride, 

Above the tangling mass of low desires, 

That bind the fluttering crowd. THOMSON. 


All nature fades extinct, and she alone, 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 
Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. THOMSON. 


Had not the soul this outlet to the skies, 
In this vast vessel of the universe, 


How should we gasp, as in an empty void! Youxe. 


PARABLE, ALLEGORY. 


Botn these terms imply a veiled 
mode of speech, which serves more or 
less to conceal the main object of the 
discourse by presenting it under the 


PART. 


appearance of something else, which 
accords with it in most of the particu- 
lars: the PARABLE, in French para- 
bole, Greek arapaBodn from wapaBadrw, 
signifying what is thrown out or set 
before one, in lieu of something which it 
resembles, is mostly employed for moral 
purposes ; the ALLEGORY (». Figure) 
in describing historical events. The 
parable substitutes some other subject 
or agent, who is represented under a 
character that is suitable to the one 
referred to. In the allegory are intro 
duced strange and arbitrary persons it. 
the place of the real personages, or 
imaginary characteristics, and circum- 
stances are ascribed to’ real persons. 
The parable is principally employed in 
the sacred writings; the allegory forms 
a grand feature in the productions of 
the eastern nations. 


What is thy fulsome parable to me, 


My body is from all diseases free ? DRYDEN, 


Neither must we draw out our allegory too long, 
lest either we make ourselves obscure or fall iute 
affectation which is childish. B. Jonson. 


PART, DIVISION, PORTION, SHARE. 


PART, in Latin pars, from the He- 
brew peresh to divide, is a term not only 
of more general use, but of more com- 
prehensive meaning than DIVISION 
(v. To divide); it is always employed 
fer the thing divided, but division may 
be either employed for the act of divid- 
ang, or the thing that is divided: but 
in all cases the word dzviston has always 
a. reference to some action, and the agent 
by whom it has been performed; 
whereas part, which is perfectly ab- 
stract, has altogether lost this idea. 
We always speak of the part as opposed 
to the whole, but of the division as it 
has been made of the whole. A part is 
formed of itself by accident, or made by 
design ; a division is always the effect 
of design: a part is indefinite as to iss 
quantity or nature, it may be large or 
small, round or square, of any dimension, 
of any form, of any size, or of any cha- 
racter; but a division is always regu- 
lated by some certain principles, it 
depends upon the circumstances of the 
divider and thing to be divided. A 
page, a line, or a word, is the part of 
any book; but the books, chapters, 
sections, and paragraphs, are the divi- 
sions of the book. Stones, wood, water 
air, and the like, are parts of the world 
fire, air, earth, and water, are physical 
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divisions of the globe; continents, seas, 
rivers, mountains, and the like, are 
geographical divtstons, under which are 
iikewise included its political divisions 
into countries, kingdoms, &c. 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 


His works unwise, uf which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of hergnind. Tuomson. 


A division (in a discourse) should be natural and 
simple. Brarr. 

A part may be detached from the 
whole; a dtvision is always conceived 
of in connexion with the whole: POR- 
TION, in Latin portio, is supposed to 
be changed from partio, which comes 
from parttor to distribute, and originally 
from peresh, as the word part; and 
SHARE, in Saxon scyran to divide, 
German scheren to sheer, in all proba- 
bility from the Hebrew karah to break 
in pieces, are particular species of divi- 
stons, which are said of such matters as 
are assignable to individuals; portion 
respects individuals without any dis- 
tinction; share respects individuals spe- 
cially reterred to. The portion of hap- 
piness which falls to every man’s lot is 
more equal than is generally supposed ; 
the share which partners have in the 
profits of any undertaking depends upon 
the sum which each has contributed 
towards its completion. The portion 
is that which simply comes to any one; 
but the share is that which belongs to 
him by a certain right. According to 
the ancient customs of Normandy, the 
daughters could have no more than a 
third part of the property for their share, 
which was dzvided in equal portions be- 
tween them. 


The jars of gen’rous wine, Acestes’ gift, 
He set abroach, and for the feast prepar'd, 
Inequal portions with the ven’son shar’d. 
The monarch, on whom fertile Nile bestows 
All which that gruteful earth can bear, 
Deceives himself, if he suppose 
That more than this falls to his share. 


DryYveEn. 


Cow rs. 


PART, PIECE, PATCH. 


PART (v. Part) in its strict sense 
is taken in connexion with the whole; 
PIECE, in French piéce, in Hebrew 

to diminish, signifying the thing in 
its diminished form, that which is less 
than a whole, is the part detached from 
the whole; and the PATCH, which 
is a variation of piece, is that piece 
which is distinguished from others. 

Things may be divided into parts with- 
out any express separation; but when 
divided into pieces they are actually cut 
asunder. Hence we may speak of a 
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loaf as divided into twelve. parts when 
it is conceived only to be so ; and divided 
into twelve pieces, when it is really so. 
On this ground, we talk of the parts of 
a country, but not of the pieces; and of 
a ptece of land, not a part of land; so 
likewise letters are said to be the com- 
ponent parts of a word, but the half or 
the quarter of any given letter is called 
apiece. The chapters, the pages, the 
lines, &c. are the various parts uf a 
book; certain passages or quantities 
drawn from the book are called pieces: 
the parts of matter may be infinitely 
decomposed; various bodies may be 
formed out of so ductile a ptece of 
matter asclay. The piece is that which 
may sometimes serve as a whole; but 
the patch is that which is always broken 
and disjointed, a something imperfect : 
many things may be formed out of a 
ptece; but the patch only serves to fill 
up a chasm. 


I understand both these sides to be nat only re- 
turns but parts of the front. Bacon. 


These lesser rocks or great bulky stones, that lie 
scattered in the sea or upon the land, are they not 
manifest fragments and pieces of these greater 
masses ? Burner. 


It hath been much feared by the great critic 
Lipsius, lest some more impolitic hand hath sewed 
many patches of base cloth into that rich web, as his 
owu metaphor expresses it. SELDEN. 


TO PARTAKE, PARTICIPATE, SHARE. 


PARTAKE and PARTICIPATE, 
the one English, and the other Latin, 
signify literally to take a part in a 
thing, and may be applied either in the 
sense of having a part in more than one 
object at the same time, or to have a 
part with others in the same object. In 
the first sense partake is the more fa- 
miliar and ordinary expression, as a 
body may be said to partake of the 
essence of a salt and an acid. Par- 
tiatpate is also used in the same sense, 
sometimes in poetry. 


This passion may partake of the nature of those 
which regard self-preservation. Burke. 


Our God, when heav’n and earth he did create, 
Form’d man, who should of both participate. 
DENHAM, 
In the sense of having a part with 
others in the same object, to partake is 
a selfish action, to partecipaie is either 
a selfish or benevolent action: we par 
take of that which pleases ourselves, 
we participate in that which pleases 
others, or in their pleasures. 
Portia, goin awhile, 
And by-and-by thy bosom shall rurtahe 
The secrets of my heart. SHAYSPEARE.: 


-PARTICULAR. 


Of fellowship I speak, 
Such as I seek fit to participate all rational delights 
Wherein the brute cannot be hnman consort. 
MILTon. 
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To partake is the act of taking or 
getting a thing to one's-self; to SHARE 
is the act of having a title toa shure, 
or being in the habit of receiving a 
share > we may, therefore, partake of a 
thing without sharing it, and share it 
without partaking. We partake of 
things mostly through the medium of 
the senses : whatever, therefore, we take 
a part in, whether gratuitously or 
casually, that we may be said to pur- 
take of ; in this manner we partake of an 
entertainment without sharing it: on 
the other hand, we share things that 
promise to be of advantage or profit, and 
what we share is what we claim; in this 
manner we shure a sum of money which 
has been left to us in common with 
others. 


All else of nature’s common gift partake, 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 


Avoiding love, I had not found despair, 
But shar'dé with savaze beasts the commor air. 
Drypen, 


DiYpDEN. 


PARTICULAR, SINGULAR, ODD, EC- 
CENTRIC, STRANGE, 


PARTICULAR. in French particu- 
her, Latin partecularts, from particu/a 
a particle, signifies belonging to a par- 
ticle or a very small part. SINGULAR, 
in French singulter, Latin singu- 
Jaris from singulus every one, very 
probably comes from the Hebrew 
tgelet, pecultum, or private. ODD, 
in Swedish udd without an equal, signifies 
hterally unmatched (v. Odd). ECLEN- 
TRIC, from ex and centre, signifies out 
of the centre or direct line. STRANGE, 
in French étrange, Latin extra, and 
Greek «£ out of, signifies out of some 
other part, or not belonging to this 
part. 

All these terms are employed either 
as characteristics of persons or things. 
What is particular belongs to some 
small particle or point to which it Is 
confined ; what is singular is single, or 
the only one of its kind; what is odd is 
without an equal or anything with 
which it is fit to pair; what is eccentric 
is not to be brought within any rule or 
estimate, it deviates to the right and 
the left; what is strange is different 
from that which one is accustomed to 
see, it does not admit of comparison or 
assimilation, A personis particular as 
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it respects himself; he is sengudar as it 
respects others; he is particular in his 
habits or modes of action ; he is singudar 
in that which is about him; we may be 
particular or singular in our dress; in 
the former case we study the minute 
points of our dress to please ourselves ; 
in the latter case we adopt a mode of 
dress that distinguishes us from all 
others. 


There is such a particularity for ever affected Ly 
great beauties, that they are encumbered with their 
charms in aj] they say or do. Huauss. 


Singularity is only vicious, as it makes men act 
contrary to reason. ADDISON. 

One is odd, eccentric, and strange, 
more as it respects established modes, 
forms, and rules, than individual cir- 
cumstances: a person is odd when his 
actions or his words bear no resemblance 
tothat of others; he is eccentric if he 
irregularly departs from the customary 
modes of proceeding; he is strange 
when that which he does makes him 
new or unknown to those who are about 
him. fParticularity and singularity 
are not always taken in a bad sense; 
oddness, eccentricity, and strangeness 
are never taken in a good one. A per- 
son ought to be particular in the 
choice of his society, his amusements, 
his books, and the like; he ought to be 
singular in virtue, when vice is unfor- 
tunately prevalent: but particulartly 
becomes ridiculous when it respects 
trifles; and singularity becomes cul- 
pable when it is not warranted by the 
most imperious necessity. As oddness, , 
eccentricity, and strangeness, consist in 
the violation of good order, of the decen- 
cies of human life, or the more impor- 
tant points of moral duty, they can 
never be justifiable and are often un- 
pardonable. An odd man whom no one 
can associate with, and who likes to 
associate with no one, is an outcast by 
nature, and a burden to the society 
which is troubled with his presence. An 
eccentric character, who distinguishes 
himself by nothing but the breach of 
every established rule, is a being who 
deserves nothing but ridicule or the 
more serious treatment of censure or 
rebuke. A strange person, who makes 
himself a stranger among those to 
whom he is bound by the closest ties, is 
a being as unfortunate as he is worth- 
less. 


Even particularities were becoming in him, as he 
had a natural ease, that immediately adopted, and 
saved them from the air of affectation, ; 

Lorp Onvorp 
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: So provd. I am no slave, 
So impudent !} own myseif no knave, 
So odd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. 


. That acute, though ecceshic observer Rousseau, 
had perceived that, to strike and interest t .e publick, 
. the marvellous must be produced. Burks. 


A strange prcvud return you may think I make 
ou, madam, when I tell you it is not from every- 
dy { would be thus obliged. | Suck1ixa, 
When applied to characterize inani- 
mate objects, they are mostly used in an 
indifferent, but sometimes in a bad 
sense: the term particular serves to 
define or specify, it is opposed to the 
general or indefinite ; a particular day 
or hour, a particular case, a particular 
person, are expressions which confine 
one’s attention to one precise object in 
distinction from the rest ; singular, like 
the word particular, marks but one 
object, and that which is clearly pointed 
out in distinction from the rest; but this 
term differs from the former, inasmuch 
as the particular is said only of that 
which one has arbitrarily made par- 
ticular, but the singular is so from its 
own properties: thus a place is par- 
ticular when we fix upon it, and mark 
it out in any manner so that it may be 
known from others; a place is szn- 
gular if it have anything in itself which 
distinguishes it from others. Odd, in 
an indifferent sense, is opposed to even, 
.and applied to objects in general; an 
odd number, an odd person, an odd 
book, and the like: but it is also em- 
ployed in a bad sense, to mark objects 
which are totally dissimilar to others; 
thus an odd idea, an odd conceit, an odd 
whim, an odd way, an odd place. £c- 
centric is applied in its proper sense to 
mathematical lines or circles, which 
have not the same eentre, and is never 
employed in an improper sense: sirange, 
in its proper sense, marks that which is 
unknown or unusual, as a strange face, 
a strange figure, a strange place; but 
in the moral application it is like the 
word odd, and conveys the unfavorable 
idea of that which is uncommon and not 
worth knowing ; a strange noise desig- 
‘nates not only that which.has not been 
heard before, but that which it is not 
desirable to hear; a stvange place may 
signify not only that which we have 
been unaccustomed to see, but that 
‘which has also much in it that is objec- 
tionable. 
Artists who propose only the imitation of such a 
rticular person, without election of ideas, have 
a often reproached for that omission. 
So singular a madness 
Must ha ve 1 cause as strange 8 the effect. 


Poer, 


DeENHAM, 


DryveEN., 
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‘Histc ry is the great looking-gliss, through which 
we may behold with ancestral eyes, not only the va- 
rious actions of past ages, and the odd accidents that 
attend time, but also discern the different humours 
of men. Howe... 


Is it not strange that a rational man should wor- 
ship an ox? © Souts. 


PARTICULAR, INDIVIDUAL. 


PARTICULAR, v. Peculiar. IN- 
DIVIDUAL, in French individuel, 
Latin individuus, signifies that which 
cannot be divided. 

Both these terms are employed to ex- 
press one object ; but particular is much 
more specific than individual ; the par- 
ticular confines us to one object only of 
many; but tzdividual may be said of 
any one object among many. A parti- 
cular object cannot be misunderstood 
for any other, while it remains paris- 
cular; but the zndividual object can 
never be known from other individual 
objects, while it remains only individual. 
Particular is a term used in regard to 
individuals, and is opposed to the ge- 
neral: individual is a term used in re- 
gard to collectives; and is opposed to 
the whole or that which is divisible into 
parts. 

Those particular speeches which are commonly 


known by the name of rants, are blemishes in our 
English tragedy. ADDISON, 


To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side, 


Henceforth an individual solace dear. MILTON, 


PATIENCE, ENDURANCE, RESIG- 
NATION. 


PATIENCE applies to any troubles 
or pains whatever, small or great; RE- 
SIGNATION is employed only for 
those of great moment, in which our 
dearest interests are concerned : patience, 
when compared with resignation, is 
somewhat negative; it consists in the 
abstaining from all complaint or indi- 
cation of what one suffers: but resig- 
nation consists In a positive sentiment 
of conformity to the existing circum- 
stances, be they what they may. There 
are perpetual occurrences which are apt 
to harass the temper, unless one re- 
gards them with patience ; the misfor- 
tunes of some men are of so calamitous. 
a nature, that if they have not acquired 
the resignation of Christians, they must 
inevitably sink under them. Patience 
applies only to the evils that actually 
hang over us; but there is a resigna- 
tion connected with a firm trust in Pro» 
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vidence which extends its views to fu- 
turity, and prepares us for the worst that 
may happen. . 

Though the duty of patience and subjection, 
where men suffer wrongfully, might possibly be of 
some force in those times of darkness, yet modern 


Christianity teaches that then only men are bound 
to suffer when they are not able to resist. Sourn. 


My mother is in that dispirited state of resigna- 
tton which is the effect of a long life, and the loss of 
what is dear to us. Port. 


As patience lies in the manner and 
temper of suffering, and ENDUR- 
ANCE in the act, we may have en- 
durance and not patience: for we may 
have much to endure and consequently 
endurance: but if we do not endure it 
with an easy mind and without the dis- 
turbance of our looks and words, we 
have not patience: on the other hand 
we may have patience but not endur- 
anre: for our patience may be exer- 
cised by momentary trifles, which are 
not sufficiently great or lasting to con- 
stitute endurance. 


There was never yet philosopher 
‘That could endure the tooth-ache patiently. 
SHAKSPEANE, 


PATIENT, PASSIVE, SUBMISSIVE. 


PATIENT, from the Latin patiens, 
signifies literally suffering, and is ap- 
plied to things in general, hut especially 
to what is painful. PASSIVE, from 
the Latin passtrus or passus, signifying 
literally suffered or acted upon, applies 
to those matters in which persons have 
to act; he is putzent who bears what he 
has to suffer without any expression of 
complaint; he is passive who abstains 
altogether from acting when he might 
act. . 

Patient of thirst and toil, 


Son of the desert, even the camel feels 
Shoot through his wither’d heart the fiery blast. 


THOMSON, 


Some men have conceited that the soul has no 
knowledge or notion but what is ina pie Way 
impressed or delineated upon her from the objects of 
sense. Mors. 


Patience is a virtue springing from 
principle; pussiveness is always in- 
voluntary and.may be supposed to arise 
from wan of spirit. 

All L could end in with any satisfaction was pa- 
tience and abstinence; and although 1 easily re- 
solved of the last, ye. the first was hard to be found 


in the circamstaucesof my basiness as well as of my 
health. ‘TEMPLE, 


I know that we are supposed a dull sluggish race, 
rendered pussive by finaing our sitdation tolerable. 


‘Borge. 


Patrence is therefore applicable to 
conscious agents only; pusstveness is 


PEACE. 


applicable to inanimate objects which do 
not act at all, or at least not adversely. 
For high above the ground 

Their march wis; and the passive air upbore 

Their nimble trvad. a Minton. 
Passive and SUBMISSIVE both 

refer to the will of others; but passive 

signifies simply not resisting ; sudbmts- 

sive signifies positively conforming to 

the will of another. 

Not those alone, who passive own her laws, 


But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause 
Porr 


He, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 


Smil'd with superior love. Minton ~ 


PEACE, QUIET, CALM, TRANQUIL- 
LITY. 


PEACE, in Latin puz, may either 
come from gactio an agreement or com- 
pact which produces peace, or it may 
be connected with pausu, and the Greek 
ravw to cease. QUIET, v. ; 
CALM, v. Calm. TRANQUILLITY, 
in Latin tranquelitias, from trangutllus, 
that is, ¢rans, the intensive syllable, 
and qutdlus or qutetus, signifying alto- 
gether or exceedingly quzet. 

Peace is aterm of more general ap- 
plication, and more comprehensive 
meaning than the others; it respects 
either communities or individuals; but 
quteé respects only individuals or small 
communities. Nations are said to have 
peace, but not quteé; persons or fami- 
lies may have both peuce and qutet. 
Peace implies an exemption from public 
or private broils; qute¢ implies a free- 
dom from noise or interruption. Every 
well-disposed family strives to be at 
peace with its neighbours, and every 
affectionate family will naturally act in 
such a manner as to promote peace 
among all its members: the guzet of a 
neighbourhood is one of its first recom- 
mendations as a place of residence. 

A false person ought to be looked-upon as a public 


eDemy, aud a disturber of the peace of mankind. 
es SouTH. 


A paltry tale-bearer wil! discompose the guiet of 
a whole family. SovTH, 
Peace and quiet, in regard to indivi- 
duals, have likewise a reference to the 
internal state of the mind; but the for- 
mer expresses the permanent condition 
of the mind, the latter its transitory con- 
dition. Serious matters only can dis- 
turb our peace ; trivial matters may dis- 
turb our guzet: a good man enjoys the 


PEACE. 


eace of a good conscience; but he may 
1ave unavoidable cares and anxieties 
which disturb his guzet. There can be 
no peace where a man's passions are 
perpetually engaged in a conflict with 
each other; there can be no quiet where 
aman is embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs. 

Religion directs us rather to secure inward peace 
than outward ease, to be more careful to avoid ever- 


lasting torments than light afflictions. Tin Lotson. 
Tu-lulgent quieé; power serene, 
Muther of peace, aud joy, and love. Hugues. 


Calm is a species of quzet, which 
respects objeets in the natural or 
the moral world; it indicates the ab- 
“sence of violent motion as well as 
violent noise: it is that state which 
more immediately succeeds a state of 
axzitation. As storms at sea are fre- 
quently preceded as well as succee:led 
by a dead calm, so political storms have 
likewise their calms which are their 
attendants, if not their precursors, 
Tranquillity, on the other hand, is 


taken more absolutely: it expresses the © 


situation as it exists in the present mo- 
ment, independently of what goes 
before or after; it is sometimes appli- 
cable to society, sometimes to natural 
objects, and sometimes to the mind. 
The tranquillity of the state cannot be 
preserved unless the authority of the 
m ‘gistrates be upheld; the franquzt- 
lity of the air and of all the surrounding 
objects is one thing which gives the 
country its peculiar charms; the ¢van- 
jguillity of the mind in the season of 
devotion contributes essentially to pro- 
duce a suitable degree of religious 
fervor. 


Cheerfulness banishes all anxious care and dis- 
content, soothes and composes the passions, and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. ADDISON. 


By a patient acquiescence under painfal events 
for the present, we shall be sure to contract a fran- 
quillity of temper. CuMBERLAND. 

As epithets, these terms bear the 
same relation to each other: people are 
peaceable as they are disposed to pro- 
rnote peace in society at large, or in 
their private relations; they are qutet, 
inasmuch as they abstain from every 
‘loud expression, or are exempt from 
any commotion in themselves: they are 
calm, inasmuch as they are exempt 
from the commotion which at any given 
moment rages around them; they are 
tranquil, inasmuch as they enjoy an 
entire exemption from everything which 
can discompose. A town is peaceable 
as respects the disposition of the inhabit- 


- and hurry of a multitude. 
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ants; it 1s guzet as respects its external 
circumstances, or freedom from bustle 
and noise: an evening is calm when the 
air is lulled into a particular stillness, 
which is not interrupted by any loud 
sounds: a scene is ¢ranqual hich com- 
bines everything calculated to soothe 
the spirits to rest. 

Having awed them into very peaceable disposi- 
tions, and setiled his colony in a very growing con- 


dition, he returned home for the benefit of his 
health. Burke. 


Reputation, beauty, grandeur, nay royalty itself, 
would have been gladly exchanged by the pos- 
sessors for that more quiet and humble station which 
you enjoy. Buta. 


Instead of resorting to Jews, computing the value 
of his father's life, and raising great sums by au- 
ticipation, methods which are better suited to the 
calm unenterprizing dissipation of the present age, 
Henry Clifford turned outlaw. WHITAKER. 


I had been happy 
So I had nothing known. Oh now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content. 
SHAKSFEARE. 


PEACEABLE, PEACEFUL, PACIFIC. 


PEACEABLE is used in the proper 
sense of the word peace, as it expresses 
an exemption from strife cr contest (v. 
Peace); but PEACEFUL is used in 
its improper sense, as it expresses an 
exemption fr.m agitation or commotion. 
Persons or things are peaceable ; things, 
particularly in the higher style, are 
peaceful: a family is designated as 
peaceable in regard to its inhabitants : 
a house is designated as a peaceful 
abode, as it is remote from the bustle 
PACIFIC 
signifies eilher making peace, or disposed 
to make peace, and is applied mostly to 
what we do to others. We are peaceable 
when we do not engage in quarrels of 
our own; we are pacific if we wish to 
keep peace, or make peace, between 
others. Hence the term peaceable is 
mostly employed for individual or private 
concerns, and pacific most properly for 
national concerns: subjects ought to be 
peaceable, and monarchs pacific. | 


I know that my peaceable dispo<ition already gives 
me a Very ill figure here (at Ratisbon ). 
Lapy W. MonraaueE, 
Still as the peaceful walks of ancient night, ° 
Silent as are the lamps that burn in tombs. 
SHAKSPEARF. 
The tragieal and untimely death of the French 
monarch put an end to all pacific measures with re- 
gard to Seothand. Rosertson 


PECULIAR, APPROPRIATE, PARTI- 
CULAR. | = 

PECULIAR, in Latin peculiarie, 
from pecus cattle, in which property 
2r2 : 


PELLUCID. 


consisted, is said of that which belungs 
to persons or things; APPROPRI- 
ATE, signifying appropriated (v. To 
ascribe), is said of that which belongs 
to things only: the faculty of speech is 
pecuhar to man, in distinction from all 
other animals; an address may be ap- 
propriate to the circumstances of the 
individual. Peculiar and PARTICU- 
LAR (v. Particular) are both employed 
to distinguish objects ; but the former 
distinguishes the object by showing its 
connexion with, or alliance to, others; 
particular distinguishes it by a refer- 
ence to some acknowledged circum- 
stance; hence we may say that a person 
enjoys pecudiar privileges or particular 
privileges: in this case peculiar signifies 
such «us are confined to him, and en- 
joyed by none else; particular signifies 
such as are distinguished in degree and 
quality from others of the kind. 


Great father Bacchus, to my soug repair, 
For clust'ring grapes are thy peculiar care. DRYDEN. 
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Modesty and diffidence, gentleness and mevkness, 
were looked upon as the apprupriate virtues of the 
sex, JOHNSON, 


When we trust to the picture that objects draw of 
themselves on the mind, we deceive ourselves, with- 
out accurate and particular observation; it is but 
ill-irawn at first, the outlines are soon blurred, the 
colours every day grow fainter. Gray. 


‘TO PEEL, PARE. 


PEEL, from the Latin pellis a skin, 
is the same as to skin or to take off the 
skin: to PARE, from the Latin paro 


to trim or make in order, signifies to~ 


smooth. The former of these terms 
denotes a natural, the latter an artificial 
process: the former excludes the idea 
of a forcible separation; the latter in- 
cludes the idea of separation by means 
of a knife or sharp instrument: potatoes 
and apples are peeled after they are 
boiled; they are pared before they aré 
builed ; an orange and a walnut are al- 
ways peeled but not pared ; a cucumber 
must be pared and not peeled: in like 
manner the skin may sometimes be 
peeled from the flesh, and the nails are 


pared 


PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT. 


PELLUCID, in Latin pelluctdus 
changed from perluctdus, signifies very 
shining. TRANSPARENT, in Latin 
transparens, from trans through or be- 
yond, and pareo to appear, signifies that 
which admits light through it. Pellucid 
ie said of that which is pervious to the 


PENETRATE. 


‘light, or of that into which the eye can pe- 
netrate ; transparent is said of that which 
is throughout bright: a stream is pel- 
lucid; it admits of the light so as ta 
reflect objects, but it is not transparent 
for the eye. ; 


TO PENETRATE, PIERCE, PER- 
FORATE, BORE. 


To PENETRATE, (v. Discernment) 
is simply to make an entrance’ into any 
substance; to PIERCE, in French 
percer, Chaldee perek to break or rend, 
is to go still deeper: to PERFORATE, 
from the Latin per through, and forts 
a door, signifies to make a dour through, 
and to BORE, in Saxon dorian, pro- 
bably changed from fore or forts a door, 
signifying 1o make a dvuor or passage, 
are to go through, or at all events to 
make a considerable hollow. To pere- 
trate is a natural and gradual process ; 
in this manner rust penetrates iron, 
water peneirutes woud: to pterce is a 
violent, and commonly artificial, process ; 
thus an arrow ora bullet peerces through 
wood. The instrument by which the 
act of penetration is performed is in nu 
case defined ; but that of piercing com- 
monly proceeds by some pointed instru- 
ment: we may penetrate the earth by 
means of a spade, a plough, a knife, or 
Various other instruments; but one 
pterces the flesh by means of a needle, 
or one pierces the ground or a wall by 
means of a pick-axe. 

For if when dead we are but dust or clay, 
Why think of what posterity shall say ? 


Their praise or censure cannot ns concern, 


Nor ever penetrate the silent urn. JENYNS. 


Subtle as lightning, bright, and quick and fierce, 
Guld through doors and walls did pierce. = Cowt.ev. 


To perforate and bore are modes of 
plercing that vary in the circumstances 
of the action, and the objects acted upon 
to pierce, in its peculiar use, is a sudden 
action by which a hollow is produced in 
any substance; but to perforate and 
bore are commonly the effect of mecha- 
nical art. The body of an animal is 
pierced by a dart; but cannon is made 
by perforating or boring the iron: 
channels are formed under ground ‘by 
perforating the earth ; holes are made 
in the ear by perforation; holes are 
made in the leather, or in the wood, by 
boring ; these two last words do not 
differ in sense, but in application : the 
latter being a term of vulgar use, though 
suinetimes used in poetry. 


PENETRATION. 


Descending like a torrent, it bore directly against 
‘the middie of the mountain. and they pretend per- 
forated it from side to side: this, however, I donbt; 
but certain it is that it pierced to a great depth. 

BrypDonx. 


But Capys, and the graver sort, thought fit, 
The Greeks’ suspected presegt to commit 
To seas or flames, at least to search or bvre 
The sides, and what that space coatains t' « xplore. 
DENHAM. 
To penetrate and pterce are likewise 
employed in an improper seuse: to per- 
forate and bore are employed only in 
the proper sense. The two first bear 
the same relation to each other as in the 
former case: penetrate is, however, only 
employed as the act of persons ; prerce 
is used in regard to things. There isa 
power in the mind to penetrate the 
looks and actions, so as justly to inter- 
pret their meaning; the eye of the Al- 
mighty is said to prerce the thickest veil 
of darkness. Affairs are sometimes 
involved in such mystery, that the 
most enlightened is unable to penetrate 
either the end or the beginning; the 
shrieks of distress are sometimes so 
loud as to seem to pterce the ear. 


Inveterate habits choke the unfruitfal heart, 
Their fibres penetrate its tenderest part. Cowrsr. 


These met2 physic rights entering into common life, 
like rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, 
are by the laws of nature refracted from their straight 
line. Burxe, 


PENETRATION, ACUTENESS, SA- 
GACITY. 


° As characteristics of mind, these 
terms have much more in them in 
which they differ than in what they 
agree: PENETRATION isa necessary 
property of mind ; it exists to a greater 
or less degree in every rational being 
that has the due exercise of its rational 
powers: ACUTENESS is an accidental 
property that belongs to the mind only, 
under certuin circumstances. As pe- 
netration (v. Discernment) denotes the 
process of entering into substances phy- 
sically or morally, so acuteness, which is 
the same as sharpness, denotes the 
fitness of the thing that performs this 
process: and as the mind is in both 
vases the thing that is spoken of, the 
terms penetration and acuteness are in 
this particular closely allied. It is clear, 
however, that the mind may have pe- 
netration without having acuteness, 
although one cannot have acuteness 
withou: penetration. If by penetration 
we are commonly enabled to get at the 
truth which lies concealed, by acufeness 
ve succeed in piercing the veil that 
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hides it from our view ; the former is, 
therefore, an ordinary, and the latter an 
extraordinary gift. | 


He saw the strong and the feeble of a question 
with much penetration. CUMBERLAND. 


Their affairs lay in a narrower compass, their li- 
braries were indifferently furnished, and philosophical 
researches were curried on with much less industry 
and acuteness of penetration. Cowper. 


SAGACITY, in Latin sagacttas from 
sagto to perceive quickly, comes in all 
probability from the Persian sug a dog, 
whence the term has been peculiarly 
applied to dogs, and from thence ex- 
tended to all brutes which discover an 
intuitive wisdom, and also to children, 
or uneducated persons, in whom there 
is more penetration than may be ex- 
pected from the narrow compass of their 
knowledge; hence, properly speaking, 
sagacity is natural cr uncultivated 


acuteness. 


Activity to seize, not sagacity to discern, is the 
requisite which youth value. Bian 


PEOPLE, NATION. 


PEOPLE is in Latin populus, which 
is connected with the Greek Aaog people, 
mwAnOvec a multitude, and wodvg many. 
Hence the simple idea of numbers is 
expressed by the word people: but the 
term NATION, from va@/us. marks the 
connexion of numbers by birth; people 
is, therefore, the generic, and nation 
the specific term. A nation is a people 
connected by birth ; there cannot, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, be a mation 
without a people: but there may be a 
people where there is not a nation. 
The Jews, when considered: as an as- 
semblage, under the. special direction 
of the Almighty, are termed the people 
of God ; but when considered in regard 
to their common origin, they are deno- 
minated the Jewish nation. The Ame- 
ricans, when spoken of in relation to 
Britain, are a distinct people, because 
they have each a distinct government ; 
but they are not a distinct uation, be- 
cause they have a common descent. 
On this ground the Romans are not 
called the Roman zation, because their 
origin was so various, but the Roman 
people, that is an assemblage, living 
under one form of government. 

It is too flagrant a demonstration how much vice 
is the darling of any people, when many amonyst 


them are preferred for those practices for which in 
other places they can scarce be pardoned: Souty, 


‘When we read the history of nations, what. doa we 
rend but the crimes and follies of men ? Hiam, 


In a still closer application, people is 
taken fora part of the state, namely, 
that part of a state which consists of a 
multitude, in distinction from its go- 
vernment; whence arises a distinction 
in the use of the terms; for we may 


speak of the British peuple, the French 


or the Dutch people, when we wish 
merely to talk of the mass, but we speak 
of. the British nation, the French nation, 
and the Dutch zation, when public 
measures are in question, which emanate 
from the government, or the whole 
eaige The English people have ever 
een remarkable for their attachment 
to liberty: the abolition of the slave 
trade is one of the most glorious acts of 
public justice,-which was ever performed 
by the British nation. Upon the same 
ground republican states are distin- 
guished by the name of people: but 
kingdoms are commonly spoken of in 
history as nations. Hence we say the 
Spartan people, the Athenian peopie, 
the people of Genoa, the people of 
Venice; but the zations of Europe, the 
African nations, the English, French, 
German, and [Italian nations. 
You speak o’ the p-euple 


As if you were a god to punish, not 


A mau of their inthmny. SHAKSPEARE, 


It was the resolution of the present ministry tu 
put an end to it (the war), as it had involved the 
ration in debt almust to bankruptcy. | GoLDsmITH, 


PEOPLE, PORULACE, MOB, 
MOBLLLTY. 


PEOPLE and POPULACE are 
evidently changes of the same word to 
express a number. The signification 
of these terms is that of a number ga- 
thered together. People is said of any 
body supposed to be assembled, as well 
as really assembled : populace is said of 
a body only, when actually assembled. 
The voice of the people is sometimes tou 
loud to be disregarded; the populace 
in England are fond of dragging their 
favuurites in carriages. 
; gate \ : 
Nil ovary lami they bres ov ueettle: 
SHAKSPEARE, 
Yhe pliant populace, 
Those stupes of novelty, will bend before us, 
Maver. 


' MOB and MOBILITY are from the 
Latin mobilis, signifying moveableness, 
which is the characteristic of the multi- 
tude: hence Virgil’s mobile vulgus. 
These terms, therefore, designate not 
only what is low, but tumultuous. A 


PEOPLE. 


mob is at all times an object of terror:. 
the mobility, whether high or low, are-a 
fluttering order that mostly run from 
bad to worse. 

By the senseless and insignificant clink of ms- 
applied words, sume restless demagogues had in- 
flamed the mind of the sottish mubile to a strange, 


unaccountable abhorrence of the best of men. 
SoutH, 


PEOPLE, PERSONS, FOLKS. 


Tue term PEOPLE has already been 
considered in two acceptations (v. People, 
Nation ; People, Populace), under the 
general idea of an assembly ; but in the 
present case it is employed to express a 
small number of individuals: the word 
peopie, however, is always considered 
as one undivided body, and the word 
PERSON may be distinctly used either 
in the singuiar or plural; as we cannot 
say one, two, three, or four people: but 
we may say one, two, three, or four per- 
sons : yet on the other hand, we may 
indifferently say, such people or persons ; 
many people or persons ; some people 
or persons, and the like. 

ith regard to the use of these terms, 
which is altogether colloquial, people is 
employed in general propositions ; and 
persons in those which are specific or 
referring directly to some particular in 
dividuals: people are generally of that 
opinion; some people think so; some 
people attended: there were but. few 
persons present at the entertainment; 
the whole company consisted of six 
persons. 

As the term people is employed to 
designate the promiscuous multitude, it 
has acquired a certain meanness of ac- 
ceptation which makes it less suitable 
than the word persons, when people ot 
respectability are referred to: were I to- 
say, of any imdividuals, I do not know 
who the people are, it would not be so 
respectful as to say, I do not know whe 
those persons are: in Tike manner one 
says, from people of that stamp, better 
is not to be expected ; persuns of their 
appearance do not frequent such places. 

FOLKS, through the medium of the 
northern languages, is connected with 
the Latin vulgus, the common people: it 
is not unusual to say good people, or good 
Jolks ; and in speaking jocularly to-one’s 
friends, the latter term is likewise ad- 
missible: but in the serious style it is 
never employed except in a disrespectful 
manner: such folks (speaking of game. 


sters) are often put to sorry shifts. 


PERCEIVE. 


Pei formance is even the duller for 

His act; and, but in the plainer and simple 

Kind of the peuple, the deed is quite out of 

Use, SHAKSPEARE. 


You may observe many honest, inoffensive persons 
Strangely run down by an ugly word. SouTH. 


I paid some compliments to great folks, who like 
tu be complimented. HERRING. 


TO PERCEIVE, DISCERN, DISTIN- 
GUISH. 


To PERCEIVE, in Latin percipio, 
or per and cupto, signifying to take hold 
of thoroughly, is a positive, to DIS- 
CERN (v. Discernment) a relative, 
action: we perceive things by them- 
selves; we discern them amidst many 
others: we perceive that which is ob- 
‘vious; we discern that which is remote, 
‘or which requires much attention to get 
an idea of it. We perceive by a person's 
looks and words what he intends; we 
discern the drift of lis actions. We may 
pereeive sensible or spiritual objects ; 
we commonly d@iscern only that which is 
Spiritual: we percetve light, darkness, 
colours, or the truth or falsehood of any 
thing ; we discern characters, motives, 
the tendency and consequences of ac- 
tions, &e. It is the act of a child to 
percetve according to the quickness of 
its senses; it is the act of a man to dis- 
cern according to the measure of his 
knowledge and understanding. 


And lastly, turning inwardly her eyes, 


Perceives how all her own ideas rise. JENYNS 


He was not only of a very keen courage in the 
exposing of his person, but an excellent discerner 
aud pursuer of advantage upon the enemy. 


CLARENDON, 
To discern and DISTINGUISH (v. 
Difference) approach the nearest in 
sense to each other: but the former 
siynifies to see only one thing, the latter 
tu see two or more in quick succession 
sv as to compare them. We discern 
what lie in things; we distinguish 
things according to their outward marks; 
we discern things in order to under- 
stand their essences ; we distingutsh in 
order not to confound them together. 
Experienced and discreet people may 
discern the signs of the times ; it is just 
to distinguish between an action done 
from inadvertence, and that which is 
done from design. The conduct of 
people is sometimes so veiled by art, 
that it is not easy to discern their object: 
it.is necessary to distinguish between 
practice and profession. > 
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Oue who is actuated by party spirit, is almost un- 
der au incapavity of discerning either real blemishes 
or beauties. ’ ADDISON. 


Mr. Boyle observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (as is generally thought), she has not 
sight enough to distinguish objects. Appisoy 


PERCEPTION, IDEA, CONCEPTION, 


PERCEPTION expresses either the 
act of perceiving (v. To perceive), or 
the impression produced by that act ; 
in this latter sense it is analogous to an 
IDEA (v. Idea). The impression of an 
object that is present to us is termed a 
perception ; the revival of that impres- 
sion, when the object is removed, is an 
tdea. A combination of tdeas by which 
any image is presented to the mind is a 
CONCEPTION (v. To comprehend) ; 
the association of two or more tdeus, su 
as to constitute a decision, isa NOTION 
(v. Opinton). Perceptions are clear or 
confused, according to the state of the 
sensible organs, and the perceptive fa- 
culty; ¢deas are faint or vivid, vague or 
distinct, according to the nature of the 
perception; conceptions are gross or 
refined, according to the number and 
extent of one’s tdeas; notions are true 
or false, correct or incorrect, according 
to the extent of one’s knowledge. The 
perception which we have of remote 
objects is sometimes so indistinct as to 
leave hardly any traceg of the image on 
the mind; we have in that case a - 
ceptton, but not an tdea: if we read the 
description of any object, we may have 
an idea of it; but we need not have any 
immediate percepiton: the tdea in this 
case being complex, and formed of many 
images of which we have already had a 
perceptton. 

If we present objects to our minds, 
according to different images which 
have already been impressed, we are 
said to have a conception of them: in 
this case, however, it is not necessary 
for the objects really to exist; they may 
be the offspring of the mind's operation 
within itself: but with regard to nottzons | 
it is different, for they are formed re- 
specting objects that do really exist, 
although perhaps the properties or cir- 
cumstances which we assign to them 
are not real. If I look at the moon, I~ 
have eagle sabe of it; if it disappear 
from my sight, and the impression re- 
mains, [ have an ¢dea of it; if an object, | 
differing in shape and colour from that 
or anything else which I may have seen. 


PERISH. 


present itself to my mind, it 1s a con- 
ception ; if of this moon I conceive that 
it is no bigger than what it appears to 
my eye, this is a nofton, which, in the 
present instance, assigns an unreal pro- 
perty to a real object. 
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What can the fondest mother wish for more, 
Ev'n for her darling son, than solid sense, 
Perceptions clear, and flowing eloquence. 


Imagination selects ideas from the treasures of re- 
inembrance. JOHNSON. 


It is not a head that is filled with extravagant 
ecnceptions, which is capable of furnishing the world 
with diversions of this nature (from humour). 

ADDISON. 


Wrynneg. 


Those nutions which are to be collected by reason, 
in opposition tothe senses, will seldom stand forward 
in the mind, but be treasured in the remoter reposi- 
tories of the memory. JOHNSON. 


TO PERISH, DIE, DECAY. 


To PERISH, in French périr, in 
Latin pereo, compounded of per and eo, 
signifying to go thoroughly away, ex- 
presses more than to DIE (v. To die), 
and is applicable to many objects; for 
the latter is properly applied only to 
express the extinction of animal life, 
and figuratively to express the extinction 
of life or spirit in vegetables, or other 
bodies ; but the former is applied to ex- 
press the dissolution of substances, so 
that they lose their existeuce as agyre- 
gate bodies. What perishes, therefore, 
does not always give, although whatever 
dées, by that very act perishes to a cer- 
tain extent. Hence we say that wood 
perishes although it does not dze; people 
are said either to pertsh or dte: but as 
the term pertsh expresses even more 
than dying, it is possible for the same 
thing to die and not perssh; thus a 
plant may be said to dze when it loses 
its vegetative power; but it is said to 
perish if its substance crumbles into 
dust. : 

To perish expresses the end; to DE- 
CAY (wv. To decay) the process by which 
this end is brought about: a thing may 
be long in decaying, but when it perishes 
it ceases at once to act or to exist: 
things may, therefore, perish without 
decaying; they may likewise decay 
without perishing. Things which are 
-altogether new, and have experienced 
no kind of decay, may perish by means 
of water, fire, hghtning, and the like: 
on the other hand, wood, iron, and éther 
substances may begin to decay, but may 
be saved from immediately perishing 
by the application of preventives. 


PERSUADE. 


Beanty and yonth about to perish, finda 


Such noble pity in brave English minds. WatLire, 


Ihe steer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
Studious of tillage and the crooked plough), 
alls down and dtes. Duypen 


The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made, 
WALLER, 


TO PERPETRATE, COMMIT. 


Tue idea of doing something wrong 
is common to these terms; but PER- 
PETRATE, from the Latin perpetro, 
compounded of per and peiro, in Greek 
xpartw, signifying thoroughly to com- 
pass or bring about, is a much more 
determined proceeding than that of 
COMMITTING. One may commat 
offences of various degrees and magni- 
tude; but one perpetraies crimes only, 
and those of the more heinous kind. 
A lawless banditti, who spend their 
lives in the perpetration of the most 
horrid crimes, are not to be restrained 
by the ordinary course of justice; he 
who commits any offence against the 
good order of society exposes himself 
to the censure of others, who may be his 
inferiors in certain respects, 

Then shows the forest which, in after times, 


Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 
A refuge made. 


The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are of little use to the bulk of maukind, who seem 
very little interested in admunitions against errors 
which they cannot commtt. JoHNSON. 


Drypey. 


TO PERSUADE, ENTICE, PREVAIL 
UPON. 


PERSUADE (wv. Conviction) and 
ENTICE (v. To allure) are employed 
to express different means to the same 
end; namely, that of drawing any one 
toa thing: one persuades a person by 
means of words; one entices him either 
by words or actions; one may persuade 
either to a good or bad thing; but one 
entices commonly to that which is bad; 
one uses arguments to persuade, and 
arts to entice. 

Persuade and entice comprehend 
either the means or the end or both: 
PREVAIL UPON comprehends no 
more than the end: we may persuade 
without prevailing upon, and we may 
prevail upon without persuading. Many 
will turn a deaf ear to all our persuu- 
sions, and will not be prevailed upon, 
although persuaded : on the other hand, 
we may be prevatled upon by the force 
of remonstrance, authority, and the like ; 
and in this case we are prevailed upon 


PILLAR. 


without being persuaded. We should 
never persuade ancther to do that which 
we are not willing <o do ourselves; cre- 
dulous or good-natured people are easily 
prevailed upon to do things which tend 
to their own injury. 

I beseeeh you let me have so much credit with 
you as to persuade you to communicate any doubt 
or scruple which occurs to you, before you suffer 


them to make too deep an impression upon you. 
CLAaxzNbDoN. 


if gaming does an aged sire entice, 
Then my young master swiftly learns the vice. 
RYDEN, 


Herod bearing ot Agrippa’s arrival in Upper Asia, 
went thither to him and prevailed with him to accept 
an invitation. PRIDEAUX. 


PICTURE, PRINT, ENGRAVING. 


PICTURE (wv. To paint) is any like- 
ness taken by the hand of the artist: 
the PRINT is the copy of the patting 
in a printed state; and the EN- 
GRAVING is that which is produced 
by an engraver: every engraving is a 
print; but every print is not an en- 
graving ; for the ptcture may be printed 
cff from something beside an engraving, 
as in the case of wood-cuts. The term 
picture is sometimes used for any re- 
presentation of a likeness, without regard 
to the mode by which it is formed: in 
this case it is employed mostly for the 
representations of the common kind that 
are found in bovks; but print and en- 
gi aving are said of the higher specimens 
of the art. On certain occasions the 
word engraving is most appropriate, as 
to take an engraving of a particular ob- 
ject ; on other occasions the word print, 
as a handsome print, or a large prant. 
The ptc'ures piae’d for ornament and use, 


The twelve good rules, the royal game of govse. 
GouDsMITH. 


Tim, with surprise and pleasure staring, 

Ran to the glass, and then comparing 

His own sweet figure with the print, 

Distinguish’d every feature in't. Swirt, 


Since the public has of late begun to express a 
relish fur engravings, drawings, copyings, and for the 
original paintings of the chief Italian school, I doubt 
not that in very few years we shall make an equal 
progress in this other scieuce. SHAFTSBURY, 


PILLAR, COLUMN. 


PILLAR, from pile, signifies that 
which is piled up. COLUMN, which 
comes immediately from the Latin co- 
Jumna, is of Celtic origin, being in the 
Welsh coluv, and the Irish cod/, which 
signifies a stem or stalk. Though very 
different in their original meaning, they 
are both applied to the same object, 
uamely, to whatever is artificially set 
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up in wood, stone. or other hard mate- 
rial; but the word pillar having come 
first into use, is the most general in its 
application to any structure, whether 
rude or otherwise; the term column, on 
the other hand, is applied to whatever 
is ornamental, as the Grecian order of 
columns. : : 


Pillars, which we may likewise call columnes, for 
the word among artificers is almost naturalized, I - 
could distinguish into simple and compound. 

. Worton. 
_ Soin poetry, where simply a support 
is spoken of, the term pillar may be 
used. 


The palace built by Picus vast and proud, 


Supported by an hundrad pillars stood. Dryven, 


But where grandeur or embellishment 
1s to be expressed, the term column. 
Whate’er adorns 
The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marbles, and the seulptur’d gold, 


Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim 
His tuneful breast enjoys. . AKENSIDE, 


Both terms are applied to other ob- 
jects having a similarity either of form 
oruse. Whatever is set up in the form 
of a pillar is so denominated ; as stone 

lars in cross ways, or over graves, 
and the like. 


In the court ofa mosque there stands a pillar, on 
which is marked the Nile’s increase. Roun. 


Whatever is drawn out in the form 
of a column, be the material what it 
may of which it is, composed, it is 
denominated a column ; as a column of 
water, smoke, &c.; a column of men, 
a column of a page. 

I see a column of slow rising smoke . 
Overtop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
Cowper. 

Pillar is frequently employed in a 
moral application, and in that case it 
always implies a support. 


Withdraw religion, and you shake all the 
of society. 


illars 
LAIR. 


PITEOUS, DOLEFUL, WOEFUL, 
RUEFUL. 


PITEOUS signifies moving pity (rv. 
Pity). DOLEFUL, or full of dole, in 
Latin dolor pain, signifies indicative of 
much pain. WOEFUL, or full of woe, 
signifies likewise indicative of woe, which 
from the German wehk implies pain. 
RUEFUL, or full of rue, from the Ger- 
min reuen to repent, signifies indicative 
of much sorrow. | 

The close alliance in sense of these 
words one to another is obvious from 
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the above explanation; ptfeous is ap- 
plicable to one’s external expression of 
bodily or mental pain; a child makes 
piteous lamentations when it suffers 
for hunger, or has lost its way ; doleful 
applies to those sounds which convey 
the idea of pain; there is something 
doleful in the tolling of a funeral bell 
or in the sound of a muffied drum: 


woeful applies to the circumstances and. 


situations of men; a scene is woeful in 
which we witness a large family of 
young children suffering under the 
complicated horrors of sickness and 
want; rueful applies to the outward 
indications of inward sorrow depicted 
in the looks or countenance. The term 


is commonly applied to the sorrows. 


which spring from a gloomy or distorted 
imagination, and has therefore acquired 
a somewhat ludicrous acceptation ; hence 
we find in Don Quixote, the knight of 
the rueful countenance introduced. _ 
Entreat, pray, beg, and raise a doleful cry. Drynen. 
A brutish temptation made Samson. from a judge 
of Israel, a woeful judgment upon ik. SoutH. 


With pond'rous clubs 
As weak against the mountaiu heaps they push 
‘Their beating breast in vain and pitevus bray, — 
He iays them quivering on th’ ensanguin d plain. 
‘THOMSON, 


Cocytus nam‘d, of lamentation loud, 


Heard on the rueful stream. Mitton. 


PITIABLE, PITEOUS, PITIFUL. 


Tues three epithets drawn from the 
same word have shades of differenee in 
sense and application. PITIABLE 
signifies deserving of pity; PITEOUS, 
moving pity; PITIFUL, full of that 
which awakens pity: a condition is 
pittable which is »o distressing as to 
call forth pity; a cry is peteous which 
indicates such distress as can excite 
pity ; a conduct is pééiful which marks 
a character entitled to pity. The first 
of these terms is taken in the best sense 
of the term prty; the last two in its 
unfavourable sense: what is pitiable in 
& person is independent of anything in 
himself; circumstances have rendered 
him pitiable ; what is piteous and piti- 
ful in a man arises from the helpless- 
ners and imbecility or worthlessness of 
is character; the former respects thai 
which is weak ; the latter that which is 
‘worthless in him; when a poor creatyre 
Yaakes piteous moans, it indicates his 
incapacity to help himself as he ought 
io do out of his troubles; when a man 
of rank bas recourse to pitifid shifts to 


PITY. 


gain his ends, he betrays the innaie 
meanness of his soul. 


Ts itthen impossible that a man may be found wito, 
without criminal ill intention or pttiable absurdity, 
shall prefer a mixed government to either of the ex- 
tremes? Burxs. 


I have iu view, calling to mind with heed 

Part of our sentence, that thy seed shall bruise 

The serpent’s head; ptfevus amends, unless 

Be meant, whom I conjecture, our grand foe. 
MILTon. 


Racon wrote a pitiful letter to King James I. not 
loug befure his death. Howsgut. 


PITY, COMPASSION. | 


PITY is in all probability contracted 
from piety. COMPASSION, in Latin 
compassio, from con and patior, signifies 
to suffer in conjunction with another. 

The pain which one feels at the dis- 
tresses of another is the idea that is 
common to the signification of both these 
terms, but they differ in the object that 
causes the distress: the former is ex- 
cited principally by the weakness or 
degraded condition of the subject; the 
latter by his uncontrollable and inevi- 
table misfortunes. We pety a man ofa 
weak understanding who exposes his 
weakness: we compassionate the man 
who is reduced to a state of beggary 
and want. Psty is kindly extended by 
those in higher condition to such as are 
humble in their outward circumstances ; 
the poor are at all times deserving of 
pity, even when their poverty is the 
positive fruit of vice: compassion is a 
sentiment which extends to persons in 
all conditions ; the good Samaritan had 
compassion on the traveller who fell 
among thieves. Pity, though a tender 
sentiment, is so closely allied to con- 
tempt, that an ingenuous mind is always 
loath to be the subject of it, since it can 
never be awakened but by some circum- 
stance of inferioyity ; it hurts the honest 
pride of a man to reflect that he can 
excite no interest but by provoking a 
comparison to his own disadvantage: 
on the other hand, such is the genera) 
infirmity of our natures, and such our 
exposure to the casualties of human life, 
that compusston is a pure and delightful 
sentiment, that is reciprocally bestowed 
and acknowledged by all with equal 
satisfaction. | 


* 


Others extended naked on the floor, 
Exil'd trom human pity here they lie, 


And know no end of mis’ry till they die, Posner 
His fate compussion in the victor bred ; | 
‘Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead, Porx. 


PITY 


PITY, MERCY. 


Tue feelings one indulges, and the 
conduct one adopts, towards others who 
suffer for their demerits, is the common 
idea which renders these terms syno- 
nymous; but PITY iays hold of those 
circumstances which do not affect the 
moral character, or which diminish the 
cnipability of the individual: MERCY 
lays hold of those external circumstances 
which may diminish punishment. Pity 
is often a sentiment unaccompanied 
with action ; mercy is often a mode of 
action unaccompanied with sentiment: 
we have or take pzty upon a person, 
but we show mercy to a person. Pity 
is bestowed by men in their domestic 
and private capacity; mercy is shown 
in the exercise of power: a master has 
pity upon his offending servant by pass- 
ing over his offences, and affording him 
the opportunity of amendment; the 
magistrate shows mercy to a criminal 
by abridging his punishment. Pzty lies 
in the breast of an individual, and may 
be bestowed at his discretion: mercy is 
restricted by the rules of civil society ; 
it must not interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. Young offenders call 
for great pity, as their offences are often 
the fruit of inexperience and bad ex- 
ample, rather than of depravity: mercy 
is an imperative duty in those who have 
the power of inflicting punishment, par- 
ticularly in cases where life and death 
are concerned. 

J pity from my soul unhappy men, 


Compell’d by want tu prostitute their pen. 
Roscommon. 


Examples of justice must be made for terror to 
some, examples of mercy for comfort to others, 


Bacon, 
Pity and mercy are likewise applied 
to the brute creation with a similar dis- 
tinction: pity shows itself in relieving 
real misery, and in lightening burdens ; 
mercy is displayed in the measure of 
pain which one inflicts. One takes pity 
on a poor ass to whom one gives fodder 
to relieve hunger; one shows it mercy 
by abstaining from laying heavy stripes 
upon its back. 
An ant dropt into the water, a sco ace took 
l. 


pity on him, and threw him a little boug 
L’EstRang@e. 


Cowards are cruel, but the brave 

Love mercy, aud delight to save, Gay. 
These ‘terms are moreover applicable 

to the Deity, in regard to his creatures, 

particularly man. God takes pity on us 

as entire dependants upon him: he ex- 
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tends his mercy towards us as offenders 
against him: he shows his pity by re 
lieving our wants; he shows his mercy 
by forgiving our sins, 


PLACE, STATION, SITUATION, PO- 
SITION, POST. 


PLACE, in German piaiz, from platt 
even or open, is the abstract or general 
term that comprehends the idea of any 
given space that may be occupied: 
STATION (v. Condition) is the place 
where one stands or is fixed; SITUA- 
TION, in Latin situs, from the Hebrew 
sat to put, and POSITION, which is a 
variation of the same, respect the object 
as well as the place, that is, they sig- 
nify how the object is put, as well as 
where it is put. A place or a station 
may be either vacant or otherwise; a 
sttuation and a posttion necessarily 
suppose some occupied place. A place 
is either assigned or not assigned, known 
or unknown, real or supposed: a sta- 
tion is a specifically assigned place. 
We choose a place according to our con- 
venience, and we leave it again at 
pleasure; but we take up our sfation, 
and hold it for a given period. One 
inquires for a place which is known only 
by name; the station is appointed for 
us, and is therefore easily found out. 
Travellers wander from place to place ; 
soldiers have always some séatton. 


Surely the church is a place where one day’s truce 
ought to be allowed to the dissensions and animosi- 
ties of mankind, Burk. 


The seditious remained within their station, which, 
by reason of the nastiness of the beastly multitude, 
might more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. 

HaYwarp.. 
The terms place and situatton are 
said of objects animate or inanimate ; 
station only of animate objects, or those 
which are figuratively considered as 
such ; posttiun properly of inanimate 
objects, or those which are considered 
as such: a person chooses a place; a 
thing occupies a place, or has a place 
set apart for it: a station or stated place 
must always be assigned to each person 
who has to act in concert with others ; 
a sttuation or postition is chosen for a 
thing to suit the convenience of an in- 
dividual: the former is said of things 
as they stand with regard to others; 
the latter of things as they stand with 
regard to themselves. The sttuaton of 
a house comprehends the nature of the 
place, whether on high or low ground ; 
and 4lso its relation to other objects 


AU PLACE 
that is, whether higher or lower, nearer 
or more distant: the position of a window 
im a house is considered as to whether 
it is straight or crooked; the postizon 
of a book is considered as to whether it 
stands leaning or upright, with its face 
or back forward. Sztuation is moreover 
said of things that come there of them- 
selves; posttion only of those things 
which have been put there at will. The 
sttuation of some tree or rock, on some 
elevated place, is agreeable to be looked 
at, or to be looked from. The faulty 
ition of a letter in writing sometimes 
spoils the whole performance. 


Hope, with uplifted foot set free from earth, 
Pauts for the place of her ethereal birth. Cowrer. 


Tie planets in their station listening stood. Minton. 


Prince Cesarini has a palace in a pleasant sifua- 
tion, and set off with many beautiful walks. 
ADDISON. 


By varying the positiun of my eye, and moving it 
wearer to, or further from, the direct beam of the 
sun’s light, the colour of the sun's reflected light con- 
etantly varied upon the speculum as it did upon my 
eye. NEwTon. 

Situation and posttion, when applied 
to persons, are similarly distinguished ; 
the situation is that in which a man 
finds himself, either with or without his 
own choice; the postiton is that in 
which he is placed without his own 
choice. 


A sttuation in which Iam as unknown to all the 
world as I am ignorant of all that passes in it would 
exactly suit me. CowrFer. 


Every step in the progression of existence changes 
our postion with respect to the things about us. 
JOHNSON. 


Place, situation, and statton, have an 
extended signification in respect to men 
in civil society, that is, either to their 
circumstances or actions; POST has no 
other sense when applied to persons. 
Place is as indefinite as before ; it may 
be taken for that share which we per- 
sonally have in society either generally, 
as when every one is said to fiil a pluce 
in society ; or particulariy for a specific 
share of its business, as to fill a place 
under government: situation is that 
kind of place which specifies either our 
share in its business, but with a higher 
import than the general term place, or 
a share in its gains and losses, as the 
prosperous or adverse stiuatiun of a 
man: a station is that kind of place 
which denotes a share in its relative 
consequence, power, and honour; in 
which sense every man holds a certain 
station; the 
in which he has a specific share in the 
duties of soriety the stézatitun compre- 


tis that kind of place 


PLACE. 


hends many duties; but the post in- 
cludes properly one duty only; the word 
being figuratively employed from the 
post or particular spot which a soldier 
is said to occupy. A clerk in a counting- 
house fills a place: a clergyman holds 
a sttuatton by virtue of his office; he is 
in the station of a gentleman by reason 
of his education, as well as his sttua- 
tion: a faithful minister will always 
consider that his post where good is to 
be done. 


These two sorts of men (rich and poor) move in 
the same direction, though in a different . They 
both move with the order of the universe, Borxs. 


Though this is a sttuatin of the greatest ease and 
tranquillity in human life yet this is by no means fit 
to be the subject of all men’s petitions to God. 

Rogers. 


It has been my fate to be engaged in business 
much and often, by the séations in which I have 
been placed. ATTERBURY. 


I will never, while I have health, be wanting to 
my duty in my pust, ATTERBURY, 


TO PLACE, DISPOSE, ORVER. 


To PLACE is to assign a pluce (v. 
Place) toa thing; to DISPOSE is to 
place according to a certain rule; to 
ORDER is to place in a certain order. 
To place is an unqualified act both as to 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action ; to dispose is a qualified act, it 
is qualified as to the manner; the former 
is an act of expediency or necessity ; 
the latter is an act of judgment or dis- 
cretion. Things are often placed from 
the necessity of being placed in some 
way or another: they are disposed so as 
to appear to the best advantage. We 
may place a single object, but it is ne- 
cessary that there should be several 
objects to be disposed. One places a 
book on a shelf, or desposes a number 
of books according to their sizes on dif- 
ferent shelves. 


_ fT have a wish that is prominent above the rest, 
it is to see you placed to your satisfaction near me. 
SHENSTONE. 


And last the reliques by themselves dispose. 
Which in a brazen urn the priests encluse. Duvben. 


To order and dispose are both taken 
in the sense of putting several things in 
some order, but dispose may be simply 
for the purpose of order and arrange- 
ment; ordering, on the other hand, 
comprehends command as well as regu- 
lation. Things are @isposed in a shop 
to the best advantage, or in the moral 
application, the thoughts are disposed, 
a man orders his family, or a commar Jer 
orders the battle. | 


PLAY. 


On Tuesdav the 16th of May, about five of the 
slock in the mourning, they dispused themselves to 
their work. CLARENDON. 


Major-general Chudleigh, who ordered the battle, 
failed in no part of a soldier. CLARENDON, 


PLACE, SPOT, SITE. 


A PARTICULARor given space is the idea 
common to these terms; but the former 
' is general ond indefinite, the latter spe- 
cific. PLACE is limited to no size or 
quantity, it may be large: but SPOT 
implies a very small place, such as, by a 
figure of speech, is supposed to be no 
larger than a spot: the term p/lace is 
employed upon every occasion ; the term 
spot is confined to very particular cases: 
we may often know the place in a gene- 
ral way where a thing is, but it is not 
easy after a course of years to find out 
the exact spot on which it has happened. 
The place where our Saviour was buried 
is to be seen and pointed out, but not 
the very spot where he lay. 


O how unlike the place from whence they fell 
Miutor, 


My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
Go.psurrH. 
The SITE is the spot on which any- 
thing stands or is situated; it is more 
commonly applied toa building or any 
place marked out for a specific purpose ; 
as the stte on which a camp had been 
formed. 


This place is celebrated for being the site of the 
most ancient British monastery. PENNANT. 


PLAY, GAME, SPORT. 


PLAY, in Freneh plaire to please, 
signifies in general what one does to 
piease one’s self. GAME, in Saxon 
gaming, is very probably connected with 
the Greek yayew to marry, which is the 
season for games; the word yapew 
itself comes from yaw to be buoyant 
or boasting, whence comes our word gay. 
S?ORT is in German spass or posse, 
which is connected with the Greek 
maw to jest. 

Play and game both include exercise, 
corporeal or mental, or both; but play 
is an unsystematic. gume a systematic, 
exercise: children play when they merely 
run after each other, but this is no 
game; on the other hand, when they 
exercise with the ball according to any 
rule, this is a gume; every game there- 
fore is a play, but every play is not a 
game: trundling a hoop is a play, but 
not a gume: cricket is both a play and 


PLAYFUL. . €2) 


a game. One person may have his play 
by himself, but there must be more than 
one to have a gume. Play is adapted 
to infants; games to those who are more 
advanced in years. 
Boys and girls come out to play, 
Moon shines as brightas day. 
If I play at piquet for sixpence with a man or a 
woman two years younger than myself, | always 
lose ; and there is a young girl of twenty who never 
fails winning my money at backgammon, tho’ she is 
a bungler and the game ecclesiastic. Swirt. 
Play is sometimes taken for the act 
of amusing one’s self with anything in- 
tellectual, and game for the act with 
which any game is played. ’ 


Play is not unlawful merely as a contest. 
HawkKEsWorTH. 


There is no man of sense and honesty, but must 
see and own, whether he understands the game or 
not, that it is an evident folly for any people, instead 
of Peete the old honest methods of industry 
and frugality, to sit down to a public gaming-table 
and play off their money to one another. BERKELEY. 


Play and sport signify any action or 
motion for pleasure whether as it regards 
man or brute; but play refers more to 
the action, and sporé to the pleasure 
produced by the action. 

The squirrel flippant, pert, and full of play. 


Otp Sona. 


Cowrerr. 


So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 

Where kindness on his part who ruled the whole 
Begat a tranquil confidence in all, : 

And fear as yet was no’, nor cause fur fear. Cowprr. 


Game and sport both imply an object 
pursued, but game comprehends an 
object of contest which is to be obtained 
by art, as the Olympic and other games 
of antiquity. 

The Oly:inpian games were celebrated once in five 
years. Porter, 

Sport comprehends a pleasurable ob- 
ject to be obtained by bodily exercise ; 
as field sports, rustic sports, and the like. 


Now for our mountain sport up to yon hill; 
Your-legs are young. SHAKSPKARE. 


Game may be extended figuratively 
to any object of pursuit; as the game is 
lost, the game is over. 


War! that mad game the world sv loves to play. 
SwIrr. 


Sport is sometimes used for the sub- 
ject of sport to another. 


Commit not thy prophetick mind, 
To flitting leaves the sport of every wind, 


Lest they disperse in air. Dryprx, 


PLAYFUL, GAMESOME, SPORTIVE. 


PLAYFUL, or full of play, GAME- 
SOME, having game, or a disposition 
to game, and SPORTIVE, disposed to 
sport, are taken in a sense similar to 
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the primitive (v. Play). Playful is ap- 


plieable to youth or childhood, when — 


there is the greatest disposition to play. 
Gamesome and sportive are applied to 
persons of maturer years; the former in 
the bad sense, and the latter in the 
good sense. A person may be said to 
be gamesome who gives into idle jests, 
or sporttve, who indulges in harmless 
sport, 

He is scandalized at 
childhood at being playful. 
Belial in like gamesome mood. 

~ Tam not in a sportive humour now ; 


Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? 
SHAKSPEARE, 


uth for being lively, and 
Appison, 


MItron. 


PLEASURE, JOY, DELIGHT, 
7 . _ CHARM. . 
PLEASURE, from the Latin placeo 


to please or give content, is the generic 
term, involving in itself the common 
idea of the other terms. JOY, v. Glad. 
DELIGHT, in Latin delicia, from de- 
licto to allure, signifies what allures the 
mind... 
Pleasure is aterm of most extensive 
use; it embraces one grand class of our 
feelings and sensations. and is opposed 
to nothing but pain, which embraces the 
second class or division: joy and de- 
light are but modes or modifications of 
pleasure, differing as to the degree, and 
as to the objects or sources. Pleusure, 
in its peculiar acceptation, is smaller in 
degree than either joy or aelzghi, but in 
its universal acceptation it defines no 
degree: the term is indifferently em- 
ployed for the highest as well as the 


lowest degree; whereas joy and delight 


can be employed only to express a po- 
sitively high degree. Pleasure is pro- 
duced by any or every object; every- 
thing by which we are surrounded acts 
upon us more or less to produce it; we 
may have pleasure either from without 
or from within: pleasure from the gra- 
tification of our senses, from the exercise 
of our affections, or the exercise of our 
understandings ; pleasures from our own 
selves, or pleasures from others: but joy 
is derived from the exercise of the affec- 
tions; and delight either from the 
affections or the understanding. In this 
manner we distinguish the pleasures of 


the table, social pleasures, or intellectual 


pleasures; the joy of meeting an old 
friend; or the delight of pursuing a 
favourite object. . . 3 

Pleasures are either transitory or 
otherwise: joy is in its nature commonly 


PLENTIFUL. 


short of duration, it springs from parti- 
cular events ; it is pleasure at high tide 
but it may come and go as suddenly ag 
the events which caused it - one’s joy may 
be awakened and damped in quick suc- 
cession. Delight is not so fleeting as 


JOY: but it may be less so than simple, 
ple 


asure; delight arises from a state of 
outward circumstances which is natu- 
rally more durable than that of joy; 
but it is a state seldomer attainable and 
Not so much at one’s command as plea- 
sure. ; 


-My young men have the pleasure of hearing them- 
selves praised by those who are in years, ADDISON. 
Whilst he who virtue’s radiant course hasrun, 


Descends like a serenely setting sun; 
His thoughts triumphant heav'n alone employs, 


And hope anticipates his future joys. . JENYNS. 
Vain are all sudden sallies of delight, 3s 
Convulsions of a weak distemper d joy 

es Youne. 


‘Pleusure, joy, and delight, are like- 
wise employed for the things which 
give pleusure, joy, or delight. CHARM 
(v. Attraction) is used only in the sense. 
of what charms, or gives a high degree ‘ 
of pleasure ; but not a degree equal tc 
that of joy or delight, though greater 
than of ordinary pleasure ; pleasure in- 
toxicates ; the joys of heaven are objecis | 
of a Christian's pursuit; the delghts 
of matrimony are lasting to those who 
are susceptible of true affection; the 
charms of rural scenery never fail of 
their effect whenever they offer them- 
selves to the eye. - 

That every day hus its pains aud sorrows is uni- 
versally experiencrd; but if we look impartially 
about us, we shall find that every day has likewise 
its pleasures and its guys, JOHNSON., 


Before the day of departure (from the country) a 
week is always app.opriated for the paymeut and 
reception of ceremonial visits, at which nothing can 
be mentioned but the delights of London. JoHNson, .. 
When thus creation’s charms around combine, 


Amidst the store should thaukless pride repine? - 
GovpsMitH. 


PLENTIFUL, PLENTEOUS, ABUND- 
ANT, COPIOUS, AMPLE. 


PLENTIFUL and PLENTEOUS, 
signifying the presence of plenty, plent- 
tude, or fulness, differ only in use: the 
former being mostly employed in the 
familiar, the latter in the grave style. 
Pienty fills; ABUNDANCE, in Latin 
abundaniia, from abundo to overtiow, 


compounded of the intensive ab and - 


undu a wave, signifying literally over- 
flowing, does more, it leaves a super- 
fluity: as that, however, which fills. 
suffices as much as that which flows 


PLUNGE. 


over, the term abundance. is often em- 
_ ployed promiscuously with that of plenty : 
we can indifferently say a plentiful. har- 


vest, or an. abundant. harvest. Plenti- 


ful is,-however, a more familiar term 
than abundant : we say, therefore, most 
commonly, a plenty of provisions; a 
plenty of food ; a plenty of corn, wine, 


and oil: but an abundance of words ; an 


abundance of riches; an abundance 
of wit or humour. In certain years 
fruit is plentiful, and at other times 
grain is plentiful; in all cases we 


have abundant cause for gratitude to 


the Giver of all good things. 


The resty knaves are overrun with ease, 


As plenty ever is the nurse of faction. Rowe 
And God sail, let the waters generate nis 
Reptile with spawn abundant, living soul. Mur.Ton. 


COPIOUS, in Latin coptosus, from 
‘copia, or con, and opes wealth, signi- — 


fying having a‘store, and AMPLE (. 
Ample) are modes either of plenty or 
abundance : the former is employed in 
regard to what is collected or brought 
‘Into one point; the term ample is em- 
ployed only in regard to what may be 
narrowed or expanded ; a coptous stream 
of blood, or a coptous flow of words, 
equally designate the quantity which is 
‘colleeted together, as an ample provision, 
an ample store, an ample share, marks 
that which may at pleasure be increased 
or diminished. 7 
Smooth to the shelving brink a.copivus flood 
Rolls fair and placid. THOMSON. 


Peaceful beneath primeval trees, that cast 

Their ample shade o’er Niger's yellow stream, 

leans the huge elephant, wisest of brutes. 
THOMSON. 


TO PLUNGE, DIVE. 


~ PLUNGE is but a variation of pluck, 
pull, and the Latin pello to drive or 
force forward. DIVE is but a variation 
cf dip, which is, under various forms, to 
be fourid in the northern languages. 
One plunges sometimes in order to 
dive; but one may plunge without 
diving, and one may dive without 
plunging : to plunge isto dart head- 
foremost into the water: to dive is to go 
to the bottom of the water, or towards 
it: itis a good practice for bathers to 
plunge into the water when they first go 
in, although it is not advisable for them 
to dive ; ducks frequently dive into the 
water without ever plunging. Thus 
far*they differ in. their natural sense; 
but inthe figurative application they 
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differ more widely: to plunge, in this 
case, is an actof rashness : to dve is an 
act of design: a young man hurried 
away by his passions will plunge into 
every extravagance when he comes into 
possession of his estate; people of a 
prying temper seek to dive into the 
secrets of others. | ) 
‘The French plunged themselves into these calami- 


ties they suffer, to prevent themselves from settling 
into a British constitution. BuRKE. 


How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy. SHAKSPEARE. 


TO POISE, BALANCE. | 


POISE is in French potds a weight, 
and peser to weigh. BALANCE is in 
French balancer, from the Latin dilanz, 
or bis and lang a pair of scales. 

To potse is properly to keep the 
weight from pressing on either side; to 
balance is to keep the balance even. 
The idea of bringing into an equilibrium 


‘is common to both terms, but a thing is 


poised as respects itself; it is balanced 
as respects other things ; a person potses 
a plain stick in his hand when he wants 
it to lie even; he balances the stick if 
it has a particular weight at each end: 
a person may pose himself, but he -ba- 
lances others : when not on firm ground, 
it is necessary to potse one’s-self ; when 
two persons are situated one at each end 
of a beam, they may balance one an- 
other. In the moral application they 
are similarly distinguished. 

Some evil, terrible and unforeseen, 


Must sure ensue to poise the scale against 


This vast profusion of exceeding pleasure. Rowkz, 


This, O! this very moment let me die, 
While hopes and fears in equal balance lie. 


POISON, VENOM. 


POISON, in French poison, Latin 
potio a potion, is a general term; in its 
original meaning it signifies any potion 
which acts destructively upon the sys- 
tem. VENOM, in French venin, Latin 
venenum, is a species of deadly or ma- 
lignant potson : a potson may be either 
slow or quick; a venom is always most 
active in its nature: a potson must be 
administered inwardly to have its effect ; 
a venom will act by an external applica- 
tion: the juice of the hellebore is a 
poison; the tongue of the adder and 
the tooth of the viper contain venom: 
many plants are unfit to be eaten on ac- 
count of the poisonous quality whichi is 
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in them; the Indians are in the habit 
of dipping the tips of their arrows in a 
venomous juice, which renders the 
slightest wound mortal. 
Hemlock was formerly supposed a deadly poison, 
i‘ GoLpsnITH. 
As the venom spread, 
Frightful convulsions writh’d his turtur‘d limbs. 
Fenton, 
The moral application of these terms 
is clearly drawn from their proper ac- 
ceptation: the potson must be infused 
or injected into the subject ; the venom 
acts upon him externally: bad princi- 
ples are justly compared to a povson, 
which some are so unhappy as to suck 
in with their mothers’ milk ; the shafts 
of envy are peculiarly venomous when 
directed against those in elevated sta- 
tions. 
The devil can convey the poison of his suggestions 


quicker than the agitation of thought or the stric- 
tures of fancy. Sout. 


Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 

The fatal balls of murthering basilisk, 

The venom of such looks we tainly hope 

Have lost their quality. SBAKSPRARE. 


POLITE, POLISHED, REFINED. 


POLITE (». Civil) denotes a quality ; 
POLISHED, a state: he who is pote 
is so according to tie rules of politeness ; 
he who is polished is poltshed by the 
force of art: a polite man is, in‘’regard 
to his behaviour, a finished gentleman ; 
but a rude person may be more or less 
polished or treed from rudeness. RE- 
FINED rises in sense, both in regard 
to polite and polished: a man is in- 
debted to nature, rather than to art, for 
his refinement; but his politeness, or 
his polish, is entirely the fruit of edu- 
cation. Politeness and polesk do not 
extend to anything but externals; 7e- 
finement applies as mucii to the mind 
as the body: rules of conduct, and good 
society, will make a man polzte ; lessons 
im dancing will serve to give a polish; 
refined manners or principles will natu- 
rally arise out of refinement of men. 

As polish extends only to the ex- 
terior, it is less liabie to excess than ve- 
jinement : when the language, the walk, 
and deportment of a man is polished, he 
is divested of all that can make him 
offensive in social intercourse ; but if his 
temper be refined beyond a certain 
boundary, he loses the nerve of cha- 
racter which is essential for maintain- 
ing his dignity against the rude shocks 
of human /ife. 


POSITION. 


A pedant among men of tezrning ani) sense is 18k » 
an ignorant servant giving on account of polite con- 
versation, STEZLE. 


Ta rude nations the dependance of children on 
their parents is of shorter continuance than in po- 
lished societies. ERTSON 


What is honour but the height and flower.of mo 
ralitv, and the utmost refinement of conversation ? 
Sovu1n 


POLITICAL, POLITIC. 


POLITICAL has the proper mean- 
ing of the word polity, which, from the 
Greek wodtrea and wodic a city, signi- 
fies the government either of a city or a 
country. POLITIC, like the word 
policy, has the improper meaning of the 
word polity, namely, that of clever 
management, because the affairs of 
states are sometimes managed with 
considerable art and finesse: hence we 
speak of polstrcal government as op- 
posed to that which is ecclesiastic; and 
of polztic conduct as opposed to that 
which is unwise and without foresight : 
in polttical questions, it is not politic 
for individuals to set themselves up in 
opposition to those who are in power; 
the study of polttics, as a science, may 
make a man aclever statesman ; but it 
may not always enable him to discern 
true polscy in his private concerns. 

Machiavel laid down this for a master rule, in his 


political scheme, that the show of religion was help- 
ful to the politician. Sours. 


A politic caution, a guarded circumspectisn, were 
among the ruling princi,.’+s of our forefathers. 
Burk... 


POOR, PAUPER. 


POOR and PAUPER are both de- 
rived from the Latin pauper, which 
comes from the Greek mavpog small. 
Poor is a term of general use; pauper 
is a term of particular use: a pauper isa 

man who lives upon alms or the 
relief of the parish : the former is, there- 
fore, indefinite in its meaning; the 
latter conveys a reproachful idea. The 
word poor is used as a substantive only 
in the plural number ; pauper.is a sub- 
stantive both in the singular and plural : 
the poor of the parish are, in general, a 
heavy burden upon the inhabitants; 
there are some persons who are not 
ashamed to live and die as paupers. 


POSITION POSTURE, 


POSTFION (wv. Place) is here the 
general term, POSTURE the particular 


POSITIVE. 


term. The position is that in which a 
body is placed in respect to other bodies ; 
as the standing with one’s face or back 
to an object is a posttion ; but a posture 
is that postition which a body assumes 
in respect to itself, as a sitting or re- 
clining posture. 

Every step in the progression of existence changes 


our pusition vith respect to the things about us. 
JOHNSON. 


When I entered his room he was ane in a con- 
templative pusture with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
HAWKESWORTH. 


POSITIVE, ABSOLUTE, PEREMPTORY. 


POSITIVE, in Latin posttivus, from 
pono to put or place, signifies placed or 
fixed, that is, fixed or established in the 
mind. ABSOLUTE (v. Absolute) sig- 
nifies uncontrolled by any external cir- 
cumstances. PEREMPTORY, in 
Latin perempiorius, from perimo to take 
away, signifies removing all further 
question. - 

Posttive and absolute are employed 
either for things or persons ; peremptory 
for persons only, or for that which is 
personal. What is postt?ve has a deter- 
minate existence, it is opposed to what 
is negative, indeterminate, or pre- 
carious ; as positive good, positive plea- 
sure or pain; what is absolute is without 
dependance or connexion, it is opposed 
mostly to the relative or conditional, as 
absolute existence, absolute justice. 


The diminution or ceasing of pain dues not ope- 
rate like positive pleasure. Burke. 


Those parts of the moral worla which have not 
an absoiufe, may yet have a relative beauty, in re- 
spect of some other parts concealed from us, 
ADDISON. 

In regard to persons or what is per- 
sonal, positive either applies to the as- 
surance of a man, or to the manner of 
his expressing that assurance ; a person 
may be positive in his own mind (wv. 
Confident), or he may make a positive 
assertion ; absulute applies either to the 
mode of acting or the circumstances 
under which one acts, as to have an 
absolute possession or command, to make 
an absolute promise ; peremptory is ap- 
plied to the nature of the action or the 
manner of performing it; a command 
may.be peremptory, and a tone pe- 
remptory. A positive assertion will re- 
move doubt if made by one entitled to 
credit ; an absolute promise will admit. of 


no reservation on the part of the person. 


making it. A peremptory command 
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admits of no demur or remonstrance; a 
peremptory answer satisfies or puts to 
silence. | 

This he very confidently and positively denied, 


being well assured it could never be prove 
. CLARENDON. 


Many things might have happened to render an 
absu‘ute engagement of this nature highly inex- 
pedient. Sir W. Scott. 


The Highlander gives to every questiun an answer 
so prompt and peremptory, that scepticism is dared 
into silence. JOHNSON, 


POSSESSOR, PROPRIETOR, OWNER, 
MASTER. ; 


THe POSSESSOR has the full 
power, if not the right, of the present 
disposal over the object of possession ; the 
PROPRIETOR and OWNER have 
the unlimited right of transfer, but not 
always the power of immediate dis- 
posal. The proprietor and the owner 
are the same in signification, though 
not in application: the first term being 
used principally in regard to matters of 
importance; the latter on familiar oc- 
casions: the proprietor of an estate is a | 
more suitable expression than the 
owner of an estate: the owner of a book 
is more becoming than the proprietor. - 
The possessor and the MASTER are 
commonly the same person, when those 
things are in question which are sub- 
ject to possession; but the terms are 
otherwise so different in their original 
meaning, that they can scarcely admit 
of comparison : the possessor of a house 
is naturally the master of the house; 
and, in general, whatever a man pos- 
sesses, that he has in his power, and is 
consequently master of; but we may 
have, legally, the right of possessing a 
thing, over which we have actually no 
power of control: in this case, we are 
nominally possessor, but virtually not 
master. A minor, or insane person, 
may be both possessor and proprietor of 
that over which he has no control; a 
man is, therefore, on the other hand 
appropriately denominated master, not 
possessor of his actions. ae 


I am convinced that.a poetic talent is a blessing 
to its possessor. SEWARD, 


Death! great proprietor of all! "tis thine 
To tread out empire and to quench the see . 
, OUNQ. 


One cause. of the insufficiency of riches (to pro 
‘duce happiness) is, that they very seldom make 
. JoBNSUA 


their awzer rich. ; 7 

There Cesar, grac'd with both Minervas, shone, 

Cedar, the world’s great master, and his own. Purm 
Zs 
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POSSIBLE, PRACTICABLE, PRAC- 
. TICAL. 


- POSSIBLE, from the Latin possum 
to be able, signifies properly to be able 
to be done: PRACTICABLE, from 

actice (v. To exercise), signifies to be 
able to put in practice: hence the dif- 
ference between possible and pracitcable 
is the same as between doing a thing at 
all, or doing it asa rule. There are 
many things possible which cannot be 
called practicable; but what is prac- 
ticable must, in its nature, be possible. 
The possible depends solely on the 
power of the agent; the practicable de- 
pends on circumstances: a child can- 
not say how much it is posszble for him 
to learn until he has tried; schemes 
have sometimes everything apparently 
to recommend them to notice but that 
which is of the first importance, namely, 
their practicalility. 


How can we, without supposing ourselves under 


the constant care of a Supreme Being, te aby pos- 
stble account for that nice proportion which we find 
in every great city between the deaths and births of 
its inhabitants ? AppIson, 


' He who would aim at practicable things should 
turn upon allaying our pain, rather than removing 
our sorrow. STERLE. 


The practicable is that which may or 
ean be practised ; the PRACTIC is 
that which is intended for practice: the 
former, therefore, applies to that which 
men devise to carry into practice; the 
latter to that which they have to prac- 
tise : projectors ought to consider what 
is practicable; divines and moralists 
have to consider what is practtcai. The 
practicable is opposed to the tmprac- 
ticable ; the practical to the theoretical 
or speculative. 


Practical cunning shows itself in political mat- 
ters. Sours. 


POVERTY, WANT, PENURY, INDI- 
. GENCE, NEED. 


POVERTY, which marks the con- 
dition of being poor, isa general state of 
fortune opposed to that of riches. 

Poverty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches into 
arrogance. ADDISON. 

Poverty admits of different states or 
degrees which are expressed by the 
other terms. WANT, from the verb fo 
want, denotes, when taken absolutely, 
the want of the first necessaries, which 
is a permanent state, and a low state of 
poverty; but it may sometimes denote 


POUR. 


an occasional want, as a traveller in a 
desert may be exposed to wunt; or it 
may imply the want of particular things, 
as when we speak of our wants. 


Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 

Because its virtues are not understood, 

Yet many things, impossivle to thought, - 

Have been by need to fall perfection bronght. 
Drypen. 


PENURY, in Latin penuria, signify- 
ing extreme want, is poverty in its most 
abject state, which is always supposed 
to be as permanent as 1t 1s wretched, to 
which those who aré already poor are 
brought, either by misfortune or im- 
prudence. 

Thus tender Spenser lived with mean repast, 
Content, depress'd by penury, and pined 
In foreign realm. 

INDIGENCE, in Latin indigentia, 
from indigeo, and the Greek Seopa to 
want, signifies the state of wanting such 
things as one has been habituated to, 
or are suited to one’s station, and is 
properly applied to persons in the supe- 
rior walks of life. : 


S. Pusrres. 


If we can but raise him above indigence, a mo 
derate share of good fortune and merit will be suffi 
cient toopen his way to whatever else we can wish 
him to obtain. Msumorn’s Lerrers or Crosxo. 


NEED (wv. Necessity) implies a pre- 
sent want, or the state of wanting such 
things as the immediate occasion calls 
for: a temporary state to which persons 
of all conditions are expased. 

All men deem thus, that to have need gocth before 
tndigence, supposing him that standeth in need of 
things which are not ready at hand, nor easy to be 
gotten, is indigent. To make this more plain, no 
man is said to be indigent of horns or wings, for that 
he hath oo seed of them; but we say truly and 
property, tnas some have need of armour, of money, 
and of apparel; when in the want of these things, 
they neither have them, nor can come by the means 
to supply their necessities. HoLLanp. 


TO POUR, SPILL, SHED. 


POUR is probably connected with 
pore, and the Latin preposition er 
through, signifying to make to pags as 


it were through a channel. SPILL and 


splash, and the German spillen, are 
probably onomatopeias.. SHED comes 
from the German scheiden to separate, 
signifying to cast from. | 

We pour with design; we spill by 
accident : we pour water over a plant or 
a bed; we spell iton the ground. To 
pour is an act of convenience; to 

jl? and shed are..acts more or less 
hurtful; the former is to cause to run in 
small quantities, the latter in large 
quantities: we pour wine out of a bottle 


POWER. 


into a glass; but fhe blood of a person 
18 said to be spilt or shed when his life 
is violently taken away: what is poured 
is commonly no part of the body from 
whence it is poured ; but what is shed is 
no other than a component part ; hence 
trees are said to shed their leaves, ani- 
mals their hair, or human beings to shed 
tears. Hence the distinction between 
these words in their moral application. 


Poesy is of so subtle a spirit, that, in the pouring 
out of one language iuto another, it will evaporate. 
DENHAM. 


O reputation! dearer far than life, 

Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 
Whose cordial drops once spilt by some rash hand, 
Not all the owner’s care, nor the repenting toil 

Of the rude spiller, can collect. SEWEL. 


Herod acted the part of a great mourner for the 
deceased Aristobulus, shedding abundance of tears. 
; PRIDEAUX. 


POWER, STRENGTH, FORCE, AUTHO- 
RITY, DOMINION. 


POWER, in French pouvotr, Latin 
possum to be able, is the generic and 
universal term, comprehending in it 
that simple principle of nature which 
exists in all subjects) STRENGTH, 
or the abstract quality of strong, and 
FORCE (v. Energy) are modes of 
power. These termsare all used either 
in a physical or moral application. 
Power, in a physical sense, respects 
whatever causes motion: strength re- 
spects that species of power that lies in 
the vital and muscular parts of the 
body. Strength is therefore internal, 
and depends on the internal organiza- 
tion of the frame: power on the ex- 
ternal circumstances. A man may 
have strength to move, but not the 
power, if he be bound with cords. Our 
strength is proportioned to the health 
of the body and the firmness of its 
make: our power may be increased by 
the help of instruments. 


Observing in ourselves that we can at pleasure 
move several parts of our bodies, which were at rest ; 
the effects also that natural bodies are able to produce 
in one another occurring every moment to our scnses, 
we by both these ways get the idea of power. 

E. 


Not founded on the.brittle strength of boues. 


Power may he exerted or otherwise ; 
force is power exerted or active; bodies 
have a power of resistance while ina 
state of rest, but they are moved by a 
certain force from other bodies. 
A ship which hat. struck sail doth run 
By force of that furce which before it won. 

The word power is used technically 
fur the movinz farce. 


Donnx. 
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By noderstanding the true difference betwixt the 
weight and the power, a man may adi such a fitting 
supplement to ie strength of the power, that it shall 
move any conceivable weight, though it should never 
so much exceed that force which the power is natu- 
raliy endowed with, WILKINS. 


In a moral acceptation, power, 
strength, and force may be applied 
to the same objects with a similar dis- 
tinction: thus we may speak of the 
power of language generally; the 
strength of a person's expressions to 
convey the state of his own mind; and 
the force of terms, as to the extent of 
their meaning and fitness to convey the 
ideas of those who use them. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of in- 
sanity: but, while this power is such as we can con- 
trol and repress, it is not visible to others nor com 


sidered as any deprivation of our faculties. 
JOHNSON, 


Thus we are affecte.l by strength, whieh is na 
tural power. Burke, 


Bound by no priuciple, and restrained by uo ties. 
his uncommon parts having revom to play, appeared. 
in their utmost force to the world. MACPHERSON. 


Power is either public or private, 
which brings it in alliance with AU- 
THORITY (v. [nfluence). Civil power 
includes in it alt that which enables us. 
to have any influence or control over 
the actions, persons, property, &c., of 
others: authority is confined to that 
species of power which is derived from 
some legitimate source. Power exists 
independently of all right; authority is 
founded only on right. A king has 
often the power to be cruel, but he has 
never the authority to be so. Sub- 
jects have sometimes the power of over- 
turning the government, but they can. 
in no case have the authority. 

Hence thou shalt prove my might and curse the 


hour 


Thou stoodst a rival of imperial pow'r. Pope. 


Power arising from strength ia always in those who. 
are governed, who are many: bnt authority arising. 
from opinion is in those who govern, who are few. 

TEMPLE: 


Power is indefinite as to degree-; one 
may have little or much power: domi- 
nton is a positive degree of power. A: 
monarch's power may be limited by 
various circumstances; a. despot exer- 
cises dominion over all his subjects, high. 
and low. One is not said to get a power 
over any object, but to get an object into: 
one's power : on the other hand, we get 
a dominion over an object; thus some 
men have a dominion over the con- 
sciences of others. 


Naturally restless.in his temper, he loved. troubte 
from its amusement, and, though ambitions. wa 
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fond o. confusion, more as a field of action than as 
a means of acquiring power. MacrusRson. 


And each of these must will. perceive, design, 

And draw confas'dly in a diff rent line ; 

‘Which then can claim dominion o'er the rest, 

Ur stump the ruling passion in the breast? JENYNs. 


POWERFUL, POTENT, MIGHTY. 


POWERFUL is full of power; PO- 
TENT, from the Latin potens, signifies 
literally being able, or having power; 
and MIGHTY signifies having might. 
Powerful is applicable to strength as 
well as power : a powerful man is one 
who by size and make can easily over- 
power another; and a powerful person 
is one who has much in his power: po- 
tent is used only in this latter sense, in 
which it expresses a larzer extent of 
power : a potent monarch is much more 
than a powerful prince: mighty ex- 
presses a still higher degree of power , 
might is power unlimited by any con- 
sideration or circumstance; a giant is 
called mighty in the physical sense, and 
genius is said to be mighty which takes 
everything within its grasp; the Su- 
preme Being is entitled either Omntpo- 
tent or Almighty; but the latter term 
seems to couvey the idea of boundless 
extent more forcibly than the former. 


It is certain that the senses are more powerful as 
the reason is weaker. JOHNSONe 


Now, flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high-raised clouds. 
THomson. 


He who lives by a mighty principle within, which 
the world about him neither sees nor understantls, 
he only ought to pass for godly. Sourn. 


TO PRAISE, COMMEND, APPLAUD, 
EXTOL. 


PRAISE in the German preisen to 
value, is connected with our own word 
price, signifying to give a value toa thing. 
COMMEND, in Latin commendo, com- 
pounded of com and mando, signifies to 
commit tothe good opinion of others. 
APPLAUD, v. Applause. EXTOL, 
in Latin extollo, signities to lift up very 
high. 

Ail these terms denote the act of ex- 
pressing approbation. To praise is the 
most general and indefinite ; it may rise 
toa high degree, but it generally im- 
plies a lower degree: we praise a person 
generally; we commend him particu- 
larly: we praise him for his diligence, 
sobriety, and the like; we commend 


him for his performances, or for any. 


particular instance of prudence or good 
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conduct. To applaud is an ardent mod? 
of praising; we applaud a person for 


his nobleness of spirit: to extol is a re- 


yerential nvode of praising; we extul a 
man for his heroic exploits. Praise is. 
confined tono station, though with most 
propriety bestowed by superiors or 
equals: commendaiton is the part of a 
superior; a parent commends his child 
for an act of charity: applause is the: 
act of many as well as of one ; theatrical. 
performances are the frequent subjects 
of public applause: to extol is the 
act of inferiors, who declare thus de- 
cidedly their.sense of a person’s supe- 
riority. 

How happg thon we find, 
Who know by merit to engage mankind ; 
Prais'd by each tongue, by every heart belov‘d, 


For virtues practis’d, and for arts improv d, 
JENYNs, 


When school-bovys write verse, it may indeed sug- 
gest an expectation of something better hereafier 
but deserves not to be commended for any real merit 
of their own. CowP:R. 


While, from both benches, with redoubled sounds, 
Th’ applause of lords and commoners abounds. 
Dr7pem, 


The servile rout their careful Cesar praise, 
Him they ertoi; they worship him alone. Drypen. 


PRAYER, PETITION, REQUEST, 
ENTREATY, SUIT. 


PRAYER, from the Latin preco, 
and the Greek wapevyopa to pray, is a 
general term, including the common 
idea of application to some person for 
any favour to be granted: PETITION, 
from peto to seek; REQUEST (v. To 
ask); ENTREATY (v. To beg); SUIT, 
from sue, in French suzvre, Latin sequor, 
to follow after, denote different modes 
of prayer, varying in the circumstances 
of the action and the object acted upon. 

The prayer is made more commonly 
to the Supreme Being; the petition is 
made more generally to one’s fellow 
creatures; we may, however, pray our 
fellow creatures, and petition our Cre- 
ator: the prayer is made for everything 
which is of the first importance to us as 
living beings; the petition is made for 
that which may satisfy our desires: 
hence our prayers to the Almighty re- 
spect all our circumstances as moral 
and responsible agents; our petitions 
respect the temvorary circumstances of 


‘our present existence. 


Prayer among men is supposed a means to change 
the person to whom we pray but prayer to God duth 
not change him, but fits us to receive the thing 
prayed for. STILLINCFLEAT 


PRELUDE. 


When the term pruyer ‘s applied to 
men, it carries with it the idea of ear- 
nestness and submission; the petition 
is a public act, in which many express 
their wishes to the Supreme Authority; 
the request and entreaty are individual 
acts between men in their private rela- 
tions: the people peittzon the king or 
the parliament; a child makes a request 
to its parent; one friend makes a re- 
guest to another. The request marks 
an equality, but the ezreaty defines no 
condition: it differs, however, from the 
former in the nature of the object and 
the mode of preferring . the request is 
but a simple expression; the entreaty 
is urgent: the request may be made in 
trivial matters; the entreaty is made 
in matters that deeply interest the 
feelings: we request a friend to lend 
us a book; we use every entreaty in 
erder to divert a person from those pur- 
poses which we think detrimental: one 
complies with a request ; one yields to 
entreaties. It was the dying request of 
Socrates that they would sacrifice a 
cock to Aisculapius; Regulus was deaf 
to- every entrealy of his friends, who 
wished him not to return to Carthage. 


Torture kim with thy softuess, 
Nur, till thy prayers are granted, set him free. 
Orway. 


She takes petitions and dispenses ‘aws, 
Hears and determines every private cause, 
DnyvdeEN. 


Thus spoke Ilioneus. the Trojan crew, 
With cries and clameurs, his request renew. 
DrypeEn. 


Arguments, entreaties, and promises, were em- 
ployed in order to sooth them (the followers of 
Cortes). RoBERTSON. 

The sutt is a higher kind of prayer, 
varying both imthe nature of the sub- 
iect and the character of the agent. A 
gentleman pays his swt to a-lady; a 
courtier makes his swzé to the prince. 


Seldom or never is there much spoke, whenever 
any one cumes to preter a suit tu another. SovTa 


PRELUDE, PREFACE. 


PRELUDE, from the Latin ludo to 
play, signifies the game that prece‘les 
another; PREFACE, from the Latin 
for to speak, signifies’ the speech that 
precedes. The idea of a preparatory 
‘ntroductiva is included in both these 
terms ; but the former consists of actions, 
the latter of words: the throwing of 
stones and breaking of windows is the 
pre/uce ou the part of a mob toa general 
riot: an apology for one’s ill behaviour 
is sonietimes the preface to soliciting a 
remission of punishment The prelude 
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is frequently, though not always, prepa: 
ratory to that which is in itself actually 
bad: the preface is either to guard 
against someta ‘nz oviectionable or to 
secure something jesirabl2. Intempe- 
rance in liquor is the pre’ude to every 
other extruvagarnce; when one wishes 
to insure compliance with a request that 
may possibly be unreasonable, it is ne- 
cessary to pave the way by some suitable 


preface. 
The moving storm 


Thickens amain, and loud triumphant shouts, 
And horns shrill warbling in each glade, prelude __ 
To his approaching fate. SoMERVILLE, 


He had reason to usher this in with a prefatury 
caution against philosophy and vain deceit. - 

WATERLAND, 

In the extended application, they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense. 


At this time there was a general peace all over 
the world, which was a proper prelude for ushering 
in his coming who was the prince of peace. 

PRIDEAUX, 


: As no delay 
Of preface brooking through his zeal of right. 
MILTON. 


TO PREMISE, PRESUME. 


PREMISE, from pre and mitto, sig- 
hifies to set down beforehand; PRE- 
SUME, from sumo to take, signifies to 
take beforehand. Both these terms are 
employed in regard to our previous as- 
sertions or admissions of any circum- 
stance ; the former is used for what is 
theoretical or belongs to opinions; the 
latter is used for what is practical or 
belongs to facts: we premise that the 
existence of a Deity is unquestionable 
when we argue respecting his attributes ; 
we presume that a person has a firm 
belief in divine revelation when we ex- 
hort him to follow the precepts of. the 
Gospel. No argument can be pursued 
until we have premised those points 
upon which both parties are to agree: 
we must be careful not to presume upon 
more than what we are fully authorized 
to take for certain. 


Here we must first premise what it is to entet 
into temptation. : SouTs. 


In the long Iambic metre it does not appear that 
Chaucer ever composed at all; for I presume no oue 
can imagine that he was the author of Gamelyn. 

TYRWHIT1 


TO PRESS, SQUEEZE, PINCH, 
GRIPE. 

PRESS, in Latin pressus, participle 
of premo, probably comes from the Greek 
Bapnua heaviness. SQUEEZE, ir 
Saxon squizsa, Latin quasso, Hebrev 
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reshah to press together. PINCH is 
but a variation from pincer, pin, spine. 
GRIPE, from the German gretfen, 
signifies to seize, like the word grapple 
or grasp, the Latin rapio, the Greek 
ypuriZw to fish or catch, and the Hebrew 
geraph to catch. 

The forcible action of one body on 
another is included in all these terms. 
In the word press this is the only idea ; 
the rest differ in the circumstances. We 
may press with the foot, the hand, the 
whole body, or any particular limb; 
one squeezes commonly with the hand; 
one pinches either with the fingers or 
an instrument constructed in a similar 
form; one gripes with teeth, claws, or 
any instrument that can gain hold of 
the object. Inanimate as well as ani- 
mate objects press or pinch; but to 
squeeze and gripe are more properly 
the actions of animate objects; the 
former is always said of persons, the 
latter of animals; stones press that on 
which they rest their weight; a door 
which shuts of itself may pinch the 
fingers; one squeezes the hand of a 
friend; lobsters and many other shell- 
fish gripe whatever comes within their 
claws. 

In the figurative application they have 
a similar distinction; we press a person 
by importunity, or some coercive mea- 
sure; an exturtioner squeezes in ordér 
to get that which is given with reluct- 
ance or difficulty ; a miser pizches him- 
self if he contracts his subsistence ; he 
gripes all that comes within his pus- 
session. 

All these women (the thirty wives of Orodes) 


pressed hard upon the old king, each soliciting for a 
sou of her own. PRIDEAUX, 


Veutidius receiving great sums from Herod to pro- 
mute his interest, and ut the same time greater to 
binder it, squeezed each of them to the utmost, and 
served neither. PRIDEAUX. 


Ketter dispos’d to clothe the tatter’d wretch, 
Who shrinks b.-neath the blast, to feed thé poor 
Pinch'd with afflictive want. SoMERVILLE. 


low can he be envied for his felicity who is con- 
scious that a very short time will give him up to the 
gripe of poverty, JOHNSON. 


PRESSING, URGENT, 1MPORTUNATE. 


PRESSING and URGENT, from 
to press and: urge, are applied as quali- 
fying terms either to persons or things ; 
IMPORTUNATE, from the verb to 
amportune, which probably signifies to 
wish to get into port, to land at some 
port, is applied only to persons. In 
regard to pressing, it is said either of 


PRESUMPTIVE. 


one’s demands, one’s requests, or one’s 
exhortations ; urgent is said cf one's so- 
licitations or entreaties ; tnportunate is 
said of one’s begging or applying for a 
thing. The pressing has more of vio- 
lence in it; it is supported by force and 
authority; it is employed in matters o 
right: the urgené makes an appeal to 
one’s feelings; it is more persuasive, 
and is employed in matters of favour: 
the importunate has some of the force, 
but none of the authority or obligation, 
of the geet JD it is employed in mat- 
ters of personal gratification. When 
applied to things, pressing is as much 
more forcible than urgent as in the 
former case; we speak of a pressing 
necessity, an urgent case. A creditor 
will be pressing tor his money when he 
fears to lose it; one friend is urgent 
with another to intercede in his behalf; 
beggars are commonly zmportunate with 
the hope of teasing others out of their 
money. 
Mr, Gay, whose zeal in your concern is worthy a 


friend, writes to me in the most pressing terms 
about it. Porr, 


Neither would he have done it at all but at my wr- 
gency. Swirr. 


Sleep may be put off from time to time, yet the 
demand is of so importunate a nature as nut to re- 
main long unsatisfied. JOHNSON, 


PRESUMPTIVE, PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING. 


PRESUMPTIVE comes from pre- 
sume, in the sense of supposing or tak- 
ing for granted; PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING (v. Assumption), comes 
from the same. verb in the seuse of 
taking upon one’s self, ov taking to one’s 
self any importance: the former is 
therefore employed in an indifferent, 
the latter in a bad acceptation: a pre- 
sumptive heir is one presumed or ex- 
pected to be heir; presumptive evidence 
is evidence founded on some presump:- 
tion or supposition; so likewise presump- 
deve. reasoning; but a presumptucus 
man, a presumptuous thought, a pre- 
sumptuous behaviour, all indicate an 
unauthorized presumption in.one’s own 
favour. Presumpiuous is a stronger 
term than presuming, because it has a 
more definite use ; the former, from the 
termination ous, signifies full of presump- 
tion; the latter the inclination to presume: 
& man is presumptuous when his conduct 
aera of the nature of presumption ; 

e.is presuming, inasmuch as he shows 
himself disposed to presume: hence we 
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speak ‘of presumptuous language, not 
presuming language: a presuming 
femper, not a presumptuous temper. 
In like manner when one says it 1s pre- 
sumptuous in a man to do any thing, 
this expresses the idea of presumplton 
much more forcibly than to say it is 
os in him to do it. It would 
presumptuous in a man to address a 
monarch in a language of familiarity 
and disrespect; it is presuming in a 
common person to address any one who 
is superior in station with familiarity 
and disrespect. 
. There is no qualification for government but virtue 
aud wisdom, actual or presumptive. Burke. 


_ See what is got by those presumptuous principles 
which have brought your leaders (of the revolution) 
to despise all their predecessors. BURKE, 


Presuming of his force with sparkling eyes, 


Already he devours the promis'd prize. §Drypzn. 


PRETENCE, PRETENSION, PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 


PRETENCE comes from pretend 
(v. To feign) in the sense of setting 
forth anything independent of ourselves. 
PRETENSION comes from the same 
verb in the sense of setting forth any 
thing that depends upon ourselves. The 
pretence is commonly a misrepresenta- 
tion; the pretension is frequently a 
miscalculation: the pretence is set forth 
to conceal what is bad in one’s self; the 
oretension is set forth to display what 
is good: the former betrays one's false- 
hood, the latter one’s conceit or self- 
importance; the former can never be 
employed in a good sense, the latter 
may sometimes be employed in an in- 
different sense: a man of bad character 
may make a pretence of religion by 
adopting an outward profession; men 
of the least merit often make the highest 
pretensions. 


Ovid had warn'd her to beware 

Of strolling guds, whuse usual trade is, 
Ouder pretence of taking air, 
‘Yo pick up subluuary ladies. 


Each thinks his own the best pretension. 
The pretence and PRETEXT alike 


consist of what is unreal ; but the former 
is not so great a violation of truth as the 
latter: the pretence may consist of 
truth and falsehood blended; the pre- 
text consists altogether of falsehood: 
the pretence may sometimes serve only 
to conceal or palliate a fault ; the pretext 
serves to hide something seriously cul- 
pable or wicked: achild may make in- 
disposition a pretence for idleness; a 


Swirr, 


Gay. 
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thief makes his acquaintance with the 
servants a pretext fot getting admittance 
into a house. | 

Let not the Trojans, with a feigned 


dl pret 
Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latin prince. 
Drypxx 


Justifying perfidy and murder for public benefit, 
public benefit would soon become the pretert, and 
perfidy and murder the end. _Buexs, 


The pretence and EXCUSE are both 
set forth to justify one’s conduct in the 
eyes of others; but the prefence always 
conceals something more or less cul- 
pable, and by a greater or less violation 
of truth; the excuse may sometimes 
justify that which is justifiable, and with 
strict regard to truth. To oblige one’s 
self under the pretence of obliging an- 
other, is a despicable trick; illness is 
an allowable excuse to justify any omis- 
sion in business. 


I should have dressed the whole with greater care, 
but I had little time, which | am sure you know to 
be more than pretence, Waxx, 


Nothing but love this patience could produce, 

And I allow your rage that kind excuse. DRrypene 
And even where the excuse may be 

frivolous it does not imply direct false- 

hood. | 


The last refuge of a guilty person is to take shelter 
under an excuse. Sourm. 


PRKETENSION, CLAIM. 


PRETENSION (v. Pretence) and, 
CLAIM (v. To ask for) both signify an 
assertion of rights, but they differ in the 
nature of the rights. The first refers 
only to the rights which are considered 
as such by the individual; the latter to 
those which exist independent of his 
supposition: there cannot therefore be 
a pretension without some one to pre- 
tend, but there may be a clazm without 
any immediate clarmant: thus we say 
a person rests his pretension to the 
crown upon the ground of being de- 
scended from the former king ; in here- 
ditary monarchies there is no one who 
has any claim to the crown except the 
next beir in succession. 


But if to unjust things thou dost pretend, 
Ere they begin, let thy pretensimsend. Denmzam 


Whence is this pow’r, this fondness of all arts, 
Serving, adorning life through all its parts : 
Which names imposed, by letters mark’d those names 
Adjusted property by legal claims ? JENYNS 
The pretension is commonly built 
upon personal merits; the claim rests 
upon the laws of civil society: a person | 
makes high pretensions who estimates 
his merits and consequent deserts at a 
high rate; he judges of his claims ac- 
cording as they are sugvorted by the 
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laws of his country or the circumstances 
of the case: the pretension when denied 
can never be proved; the claim, when 
proved, can be enforced, 


It is often charged upon writers, that, with all their 
pretensiuns to genius and discoveries, they do little 


more than copy one another. JOHNSON. 
This night our minister we name, 
Let every servant speak his claim. _ Gay. 


PREVAILING, PREVALENT, RULING, 
OVERRULING, PREDOMINANT. 


PREVAILINGand PREVALENT 
both come from the Latin prevaleo to 
be strong above others. RULING, 
OVERRULING, and PREDOMI- 
NANT (from dominor to rude), signify 
‘ ruling or bearing greater sway than 
others... . 

Prevailing expresses the actual state 
or quality of a particular object : preva- 
lent marks the quality of prevailing, as 
it affects objects in general. The same 
distinction exists between overruling 
and predominant. <A person has a pre- 
wailing sense of religion; religious 
feeling is prevalent in a country or ina 
community. There is always some pre- 


vailing fashion which some persons are - 


ever ready to follow. The idea has of 
late years become prevalent. 

The evils naturally consequent upon 
temptation are intolerable. 

The conduct of a peculiar providence mae the in- 
struments of that great design prevalent and victorions, 
aud all those mountains of opposition to become 
plains. Sours. 
Whate’er thou shalt ordain, thou ruling pow'r, 
Unknown and sudden be the dreadful hour. Rows, 

Prevatling and prevalent mark simply 
the existing state of superiority : ruling 
and predominant express this state, in 
relation to some other which it has su- 
perseded or reduced to a state of infe- 
riority. An opinion is said to be prevaal- 
ing as respects the number of persons 
by whom it is maintained: a principle 
is said to be ruling as respects the 
superior influence which it has over the 
conduct of men more than any other. 
Particular disorders are prevalent at 
certain seasons of the year, when they 
affect the generality of persons: a par- 
ticular taste or fashion is predominant 
which supersedes all other tastes or 
fashions. 


prevailing 
South, 


Nor can a man, independently of the overruling 
indueuce of God's blessing and care, call himself one 
penny richer. Soutu. 


The doctrine of uot owning a foreigner to be a king 
was held and taught by the Pharisees, a pre ‘omina4 
eect Of the Jews, 


PRIDEAUX, | 


PREVENT. 


TO PREVENT, ANTICIPATE. 


To PREVENT is literally to come 
beforehand, and ANTICIPATE to take 
beforehand: the former is employed for 
actual occurrences; the latter as much 
for calculations as for actions: to pre- 
vent is the act of a person towards other 
persons or things; to anticipate is the 
act of a being either towards himself or 
another. In this sense God is said to 
prevent man with his favour by inter- 
posing so as to direct his purposes to the 
right object. | 
Be careful still to guard thy soul from wrung, 

And let thy thought prevené thy hand and tongue. 
Rowe. 

And a man may prevent what is to 
happen, by causing it to happen before 
the time. 


But I do think it most cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, su to prevent 
The time of life, SHAKSPEARK, 


We antictpate the happiness which 
we are to enjoy in future; we aniicipate 
what a person is going to say by: saying 
the same thing before him. 

Why should we 


Anticipate our sorrows? ’Tis like those 
Who uie for fear of death. SHAKSPEARE, 


These words may also be both taken 
in the sense of causing a thing not te 
be done, but with this distinction, that 
to prevent is to cause a thing not to be 
done or happen at all, and azticipale is 
to prevent another from doing it by 
doing it one’s self. 

They sent a party of 1200 horse and dragoons, 
under the command of Sir George Chudleigh, to 
surprise the high sheriff and principal gentlemen of 


*'e county, and thereby to prevent the coming up of 
ly more strength to the king’s party. CLARENDON, 


I am far from pretending to instruct the profession, 
_ anticipating their directions to such as are under 
1eir government, ARBUTHNO?.. 


TO PREVENT, OBVIATE, PRECLUDE. 


Au. these terms imply the causing 
something not to take place or exist. 
To PREVENT (wv. To hinder), is to 
happen before, so as to render the thing 
impracticable. ToOBVIATE, from ob 
and via, signifies coming in the way so 
as to render the thing unnecessary or of 
no value. Prevent applies to events or 
eircumstances in life; obveate to mental 
acts or objects: bad. weather prevents a 
person setting out according te a cer- 
tain arrangement; a change of plan 
obviates every difficulty. . 


Ev’ry disease of age we may prevent, 


Like those of youth, by being diligent. Derrame 


PREVIOUS. 


The wiad and my unfortunate sprain together, in 
* great measure prevented our electrical experiments. 
BRYDONE. 


The imputaticn of folly, if it is true, must be suf- 
tred without hope; but that of immorality may be 
wbviated by removing the cause. © HAWKEsWwoRTH. 


Upon the ministers of the church it is incumbent, 
as occasions offer, to explain and illustrate its design 
aud uses to the more unlearned, as well as to ubviate 
the crude exceptions made against its doctrines or 
language. CLEAVER. 

To PRECLUDE, from pre and cludo 
or claudo to shut, signitymg to shut 
before or out, to put a stop to by the in- 
tervention of something, is, like obviate, 
applied to mental objects. 

The design of subscription being to preserve one 


uniform tenor of faith, and to preclude diversity of 
opinion, WaTERLAND. 


To prevent and preclude are rather 
the act of the thing than of the person ; 
to obviate is rather the act of the person 
than of the thing. Circumstances may 
prevent or preclude anything from hap- 
pening: a person obviates a difficulty or 
objection ; so, according to this distinc- 
tion, we may say either to obviate a 
necessity, or to preclude a necessity for 
anything, according as this is effected 
by any person, or by any circumstance. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by 


suatches, and been prevented from finishing them 
by a thousand avocations and dissipations. Swurr. 


There appears to he vo reason to suppose that he 
paid any attention to the law; indeed his dramatic 
pursuits must have precluded the necessary appli- 
cation. Axtuony A. Woop. 


For the obsiating that difficulty, I have willingly 
Ceclined that instance ayaiust the eternal succession 
of mankind. : Haver. 


PREVIOUS, PRELIMINARY, PREPA- 
KATORY, INTRODUCTORY. 


PREVIOUS, in Latin previus, com- 
pounded of pre and via, signifies leadin 
the way or going before. PRELIMI- 
NARY, fro.» pr@ and /tmen a threshold, 
signifies belonging to the threshold or 
entrance. PREPARATORY and IN- 
TRODLCTORY signify belonging to 
& prepar.tion or introduction. 

Previous denotes simply the order of 
succession: the other ternis, in addition 
to this, convey the idea of connexion 
between the objects which succeed each 
other. Previous applies to actions and 
proceedings in geneyal; as a prertous 
question, a previous inquiry, a previous 
determination: predzminary is employed 
only for matteys of contract: a predimt- 
nary article, a preiiminary condition, 
are what precede the final settlement of 
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any quest on: preparatory is employed 
for matters of arrangement; the dis- 
posing of men in battle is preparatory 
to an engagement; the making of mar- 
riage deeds and contracts is preparatory 
to the final solemnization of the mar- 
riage: ¢tntroductory is employed for 
matters of science or discussion; as 
remarks are introductory to the main 
subject in question; compendiums of 
grammar, geography, and the like, as 
introductory to larger works, are useful 
for young peuple. Prudent people are 
careful to make every previous inquiry 
before they seriously enter into engage- 
ments with strangers: it is impolitic to 
enter into details until all preliminary 
matters are fully adjusted: one ought 
never to undertake any important matter 
without first adopting every preparatory 
measure that can facilitate its prosecu- 
tion: in cumplicated matters it is neces- 
sary to have something zntroductory by 
way of explanation. : 
One step by which a temptation approaches to its 


crisis is a previous growing familiarity of the mind 
with the sin which 2 man is tempted to. SourtH. 


[have discussed the nuptial prefiminarics so often, 
thint Lean repeat the forms in which jointures are 
settled and pin money secured, JOHNSON. 


#Eschylus is in the practice of holding the specta- 
tor in suspense by a preparatory silence in his chief 
person. CumBERLAND. 


Consider yourselves as acting now, under the eye 
of God, an introductury part to a more important 
scene, Blain. 


PRIDE, VANITY, CONCEIT. 


PRIDE is in all probability con- 
nected with the word parade, and the 
German pracht show or splendour, as it 
signifies that high-flown temper in a 
man which makes him paint to himself 
everything in himself as beautiful or 
splendid. VANITY, in Latin vanztus, 
from vain and vanus, is compounded of 
ve or valde an\ tnanis, sivnifying ex- 
ceeding emptiness. CONCEIT, v. Con- 
cert. 

The valuing of one’s self on the pos- 
session of any property is the idea 
conimon to these terms, but they differ 
either in regard to the object or the 
manner of the action. Pride is the 
term of most extensive import and apphi- 
cation, and comprehends in its signifi- 
cation not only that of the other two 
terms, but likewise ideas peculiar to 
itself. Pride is applicable to every ob- 
ject, good or bad, high or low, small or 
great; vanity is applicable only to small 
obiects: pride is therefore good cr }.ad: 
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vanity is always bad, it is always empti- 
ness or nothingness. A man is proud 
who values himself on the possession of 
his literary or scientific talent, on his 
wealth, on his rank, on his power, on 
his acquirements, or his superiority over 
his competitors ; he is yazz of his person, 
his dress, his walk, or anything that is 
frivolous. Pride is the inherent quality 
in man; and, while it rests on noble 
objects, it is his noblest characteristic ; 
vanity is the distortion of one’s nature 
flowing from a vicious constitution or 
education: pride shows itself variously 
according to the nature of the object on 
which it is fixed; a noble pride seeks 
to display itself in all that can command 
the respect or admiration of mankind; 
the pride of wealth, of power, or of other 
adventitious properties, commonly dis- 
plays itself in an unseemly deportment 
towards others ; vanity shows itself in 
felse pretensions. 


He was commonly represt:ed as a proud and dis- 
tant mau, but in fact he had no more pride at heart 
than every man of honour carries about with him, 
and which serves to repel every thing that inclines 
towards meanness with becoming indignation. 

CUMBERLAND, 


His vanity disposed him to be his excellency, and 
his weakness to believe that he should be the yeneral 
- in the houses as well as iu the field, and be able to 
yovern their counsels and restrain their passions, as 
well as to fight their battles. CLARENDON. 


Pride, in the limited and bad sense, 
is always associated with strength, and 
produces more or less violence; vantty 
is coupled with weakness. | 


Vanity makes men ridiculous, pride odious, and 


ambition terrible. STEELE. 
‘Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That vanity’s the food of fools. SwIrt. 


Conceit is that species of self-valua- 
tion that respects one’s talents only; it 
is so far therefore closely allied to pride ; 
but a man is said to be proud of that 
which he really has, but to be conceited 
of that which he really has not: a man 
may be prcud to an excess of merits 
which he actually possesses; but when 
he is conceited his merits are all in his 
own conceit; the latter is therefure eb- 
viously founded on falsehood altogether. 
As self-concett is the cffspring of igno- 
rance and vanity, it is most frequently 
sound in youth, but, as it is the greatest 
obstacle to improvement, it may grow 
up with a person and go with him through 
life. 


The ss)f-conceit of the young is the great scurce of 
those dangers to which they are exposed, Brain. 


PRIDE. 


PRIDE, HAUGHTINESS, LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

PRIDE is employed principally as 
respects the temper of the mind: 
HAUGHTINESS (v. Haughty), and 
LOFTINESS (v. High), respect either 
the temper of mind or the external be- 
haviour. DIGNITY (v. Honor), respects 
only the external behaviour. Pride is, 
as before (v. Prtde), the general term; 
the others are modes of pride. Pride, 
inasmuch as it consists purely of self- 
esteem, ts a positive sentiment which one 
tay entertain independently of other 
persons: it lies in the inmost recesses 
of the human heart, and mingles itself 
insensibly with our affections and pas- 
sions. Haughitiness is that mode of 
pride which springs out of one's com- 
parison of one’s self with others: the 
haughty man dwells on the inferiority 
of others; the proud man in the strict 
sense dwells on his own perfections. 
Loftiness is a mode of pride which 
raises the spirit above objects supposed 
to be inferior; it does not set man so 
much above others as above himself, or 
that which concerns himself. 


Every demonstration of an implacable rancour and 
an untameable pride were te only encouragements 
we received (from the regicides) to the renewal of 
our supplicatious, BURKE. 


Prosperity doth not only shut the earth against 
counsel by reason of the dulness which it leaves upon 
the senses, but also on account of that arrogance 
aud untutored haughtiness that it brings upon the 
miud, Sours. 


Augustus and Tiberius had luftiness enough in 
their temper, and affected to make a sovereign 
figure. CuLLIER. 


As respects the exterior, pride in the 
behaviour is always Lad. 


He was commonly represented as a proud and 
di:tant man. CUMBERLAND. 

But it is taken in an indifferent sense 
in application to brutes or unconscious 
agents, 


He, like a proud steed rein'd, went haughty on. 
Mitton, 


Haughtiness in one’s carriage, and 
loftiness in one’s tone or air, are mostly 
unbecoming, and seldom warranted. 


Provoked by Isdward's Aaughtiness, even the pas- 
sive Kaliol began te mutiny. ROBERTSON, 


Waller describes Sacharissa as a predominating 
beauty, of daffy charms and imperious influence. 
JOHNSON. 


Dignity, which arises from a proper 
consciousness of what is due to one's 
self, is always taken in a good sense. 
jt is natural to some men, and shows 
itself at all times ; on other occasions it 
requires to be assumed. 7 


PRINCE. 


_ Assoon as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, 
he met it with the dignity and fortitude of a vetcran. 
KosBERTSON, 


PRIMARY, PRIMITIVE, PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 


PRIMARY, from primus, signifies 
belonging to or like the first. PRIMI- 
TIVE, from the same, signifies being 
the first. PRISTINE, in Latin pris- 
tinus, from prius, signifies in former 
times. ORIGINAL signifies contain- 
ing the ortgin. 

The primary denotes simply the ordet 
of succession, and is therefore the ge- 
neric term; primitive, prestine, and 
original, include also the idea of some 
other relation to the thing that succeeds, 
and are therefore modes of the primary. 
The primary has nothing to come before 
it; in this manner we speak of the 
primary cause as the cause which pre- 
cedes secondary causes: the primitive 
is that after which other things are 
formed; in this manner a primitive 
word is that after which, or from which, 
the derivatives are formed: the pristine 
is that which fullows the prémitive, so 
as to become customary; there are but 
few specimens of the présizne purity of 
life among the professors of Christianity : 
the original is that which either gives 
birth to the thing, or belongs to that 
which gives birih to the thing; the 
original meaning of a word is that which 
was given to it by the makers of the 
word. 

Memory is the primary and fundamental power, 


without which there could be no other intellectual 
vperatiou, JOHNSON. 


Meanwhile our primitive great sire to meet, 


His godlike guest walks lorth. MILTON. 


As to the share of power each individual ought to 
have in the state, that I must deny to be amongst 
the direct original rights of man, BURKE. 


While with her frieudly clay he deign’d to dwell, 
Shall she with safety reach her pristine seat. Prior. 


PRINCE, MONARCH, SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 


PRINCE, in French prince, Latin 
princeps trom primus, signifies the chief 
or the first person in the nation. MO- 
NARCH, from the Greek povog alone, 
and apxn government, signifies one hav- 
ing sole authority.- SOVEREIGN has 
been supposed to be changed from 
superregnum, but, like the French 
souverain, the Spanish soberano, and 
the Italian sovrano, it may, perhaps, 
with greater propriety, be derived from 
supernus or cupremus, supreme. POQ- 
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TENTATE, from potens, powerful, sig- 
nifies one having supreme power. 
Prince is the generic term, the rest 
are specific terms ; every monarch, so- 
vereign, and potentate, is a prince, but 
not vice versa. The term prince is in- 
definite as to the degree of power: a 
prince may have a limited or despotic 
power; but in its restricted sense it 
denotes a smaller degree of power than 
any of the other terms: the term mo- 
narch does not define the extent of the 
power, but simply that it is undivided, 
as opposed to that species of power 
which is lodged in the hands of many : 
sovereign and potentiate indicate the 
highest degree of power ; but the former 
is employed only as respects the nation 
that is governed, the latter respects othe 
nations: a sovereign is supreme over 
his subjects ; a potentaée is powerful by 
means of his subjects. Every man 
having independent power is a prince, 
let his territory be ever so inconsiderable ; 
Germany is divided into a number of 
small states, which are governed by 
petty princes. Every one reigning by 
himself in a state of some considerable 
magnitude, and having an independent 
authority over his subjects, is a mo- 
march; kings and emperors therefore 
are all monarchs. Every monarch is a 
sovereign whose extent of dominion and 
number of subjects rises above the ordi- 
nary level; he is a potentate if his 
influence either in the cabinet or the 
field extends very considerably over the 
affairs of other nations. : 


OF all the princes who had swayed the Mexican 
sceptre, Montezuma was the most haughty. 
RosBERTson, 


The Mexican people were warlike and enterpriz- 
ing, the authority of the monarch unbounded. 
RoBERTSON. 


The Peruvians yielded a blind submission to their 
sovereigns. ROBERTSON, 


How mean must the most exalted putentate upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable 
orders of spirits! ADDISON. 


PRINCIPLE, MOTIVE. 


THe PRINCIPLE (v. Doctrine) may 
sometimes be the MOTIVE; but often 
there is a prénciple where there is no 
motive,.and there is a moftve where 
there is no principle. The principle 
lies in conscious and unconscious agents ; 


the motive only in conscious agents: all 


nature is guided by certain prenciples ; 
its movements go forward upon certain 
principles: man is put: into action by 


certain motives; the prinetple is the 


prime moving cause of every thing that 
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is set mm motion; the motive is the 
prime ving cause that sets the human 
machine into action. The principle in 
its restricted sense comes still nearer to 
the motive, when it refers to the opinions 
which we form: the princtple in this 
case is that idea which we form of things, 
so as to regulate our conduct; the mo- 
tive is that idea which simply impels to 
action: the former is therefore something 
permanent, and grounded upon the ex- 
ercise of our reasoning powers; the 
latter is momentary, and arises simply 
from our capacity of willing and think- 
ing: bad principles lead a man into a 
bad course of life; but a man may be 
led by bad motives to do what is good as 
well as what is bad. 

The best legislators have beeu satisfied with the 


establishment of some sure, solid, and ruling princt- 
pie in government. BUuKKE. 


The danger of betraying our weaknegs to our ser- 
vants, aud the impossibility of concealing it from 
them, may be justly considered as one motive to a 
regular life. JOHNSON, 


PRIORITY, PRECEDENCE, PiiE- 
EMINENCE, PREFERENCE. 


PRIORITY denotes the abstract 
quality of being before others: PRECE- 
DENCE, from pre and cedo, signifies 
the state of going before: PRE-EMI- 
NENCE signifies being more eminent 
or elevated than others: PREFER- 
ENCE signifies being put before others. 
Priority respects simply the order of 
succession, and is applied to objects 
either in a state of motion or rest; pre- 
cedence signifies priority in going, and 
depends upon a right or privilege; pre- 
eminence signifies priority in being, 
and depends upon ment; preference 
signifies priority in placing, and de- 
pends upon favor. The priority is 
applicable rather to the thing than the 
person ; itis not that which is sought 
for, but that which is to be had: age 
frequently gives priority where every 
other claim is wanting. The immoderate 
desire for precedence is often nothing 
but achildish vanity ; it is a distinction 
that flows out of rank and power: a 
nobleman claims a precedence on all 
occasions of ceremony. The love of pre- 
eminence is laudable, inasmuch as it 
requires a degree of moral worth which 


exceeds that of others; a general aims. 


at pre-eminence in his profession. Those 
who are anxious to obtain the best for 
themselves, are eager to have the pre- 
ference: we seek for the preference in 
matters of choice. 


PRIVILEGE. 


A better place, a more commodious seat, privritg 
in being helped at table, &e., what is it but sacrific- 
ing ourselves in such trifles to the convenience and 
pleasures of others ? EARL CHATHAM, 


Ranks will then (in the next world) be adjusted, 
and precedency set aright. ADDISON. 


It is the concern of mankind that the destruction 
of order should not be a claim te rank; that crimes 
should nut be the only title to pre-eminence and 
liouour. WURKE. 


We find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear 
several actions of our minds or motionsof our bud.es, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind. 

Locke, 


PRIVACY, RETIREMENT, SECLU- 
SION. 


“ PRIVACY literally denotes the ab- 
stract quality of private; but when 
taken by itself it signities the state of 
being private: RETIREMENT lite- 
rally signifies the abstract act of rettr- 
ing: and SECLUSION that of se- 
cluding one’s self: but retirement by 
itself frequently denotes a state of béing 
retired, or a place of red#rement ; seclu- 
sion, a state of being secluded: hence 
we say a person lives in privacy, in re- 
tirement, in seclusion: privacy is op- 
posed to publicity; he who lives in 
privacy, therefore, is one who fullows no 
public line, who lives so as to be little 
known: retirement is opposed to open- 
ness or freedom of access ;_ he, therefure, 
who lives in ret?rement, withdraws fiom 
the society of others, he lives by him- 
self: seclusion is the excess of 7etzre- 
ment ; he who lives in secluston bars 
all access to himself; he shuts himself 
from the world. Privacy is most suit- 
able for such as are in circumstances of 
humiliation, whether from their misfor- 
tune or their fault ; reterement is pecu 

liarly agreeable to those who are of a 
reflective turn; but secluston is chosen 
only by those who labour under some 
strong affection of the mind, whether of 
a religious or a physical nature 


Fly with me to some safe, some sacred pritary. 


Rowe, 
In our retirements every thing disposes us to be 
serious. ADDISON, 


There have appeared divines of enlightened aud 
discerning minds, who have confirmed the observa- 
tiun that superstitious gloom ever grows dark: r and 
assumes new horrors in seclusion. ZIMMERMAN, 


PRIVILEGE, PREROGATIVE, EX- 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY. | 
PRIVILEGE, in Latin privilegium, 
compounded of privus and lez, signifies 


a law made for any individual or set of 
individuals). PREROGATIVE, in La 


PRIVILEGE. 


tn prerogativi, was so called from 
pre and rogo to ask, because they were 
first asked whom they would have to be 
consuls: hence applied in our language 
to the righ. of determining or choosing 
first in many particulars. EXEMP- 
TION, from the verb to exempt, and 
IMMUNITY, from the Latin zmmunis 
free, are both employed for the object 
from which one is exempt or free. 

_ Privilege and prerogative consist of 
positive advantages; eremption and 
enmunity of those which are negative: 
by the former we obtain an actual good, 
by the latter the removal of an evil. 
Privilege, in its most extended sense, 
eomprehends all the rest: for every pre- 
rogutive, exemption, and immunity are 
orivileges, inasmuch as they rest upon 
certain laws or customs, which are 
made for the benefit of certain indivi- 
duals. In the restricted sense, the pri- 
vilege may be enjoyed by many; the 
vrerogative, which is a peculiar aud 
distinguished privilege, can be enjoyed 
ouly by a few. As they respect ‘the 
public, privileges belong to or are 
granted to the subject; prerogatives 
belong to the crown. It is the prtvtlege 
of a member of parliament to escape 
arrest for debt; it is the prerogative of 
the crown to be irresponsible for the 
conduct of its ministers: as respects 
private cases, itisthe privilege of females 
to have the best places assigned to them ; 
it is the prerogative of the male to ad- 
dress the female. 


As the aged depart from the dignity, su they fur- 
feit the privileges, of grey hairs. Bialik. 


By the worst of usurpations, an usurpation on the 
prerogatives of nature, you aitempt to force tailors 
aud carpenters into the state. IeRKE. 

Privileges are applied to every object 
which it is desirable to have ; preroga- 
tive is confined to the case of making 
one’s electioil, or exercising any special 
power; eremption is applicable to cases 
in which one is exempted from any 
tribute or payment; zmmunity, from 
the Latin munus an office, is peculiarly 
applicable to cases-in which one is freed 
from a service: all chartered towns or 
corporations have privileges, exemp- 
tions, and immuntittes : it is the privi- 
lege of the city of London to shut its 
eates against the king. ; 

Neither nobility nor clergy (in France) enjoyed 


try eremption from the duly on consumahie com- 
macities. BoRKE, 


Youciaim an immunily from evil, which belongs not 
to the lot of man, BLatir. 
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PROCEEDING, PROCESS, PROGRESS.: 


THe manner of performing actions 
for the attainment of a given end is the 
common idea comprehended in these 
terms. PROCEEDING is the most 
general, as it simply eXpresses the ge- 
neral idea of the manner of going on ; 
the rest are specific terms, denoting’ 
some particularity in the action, object, 
or cireumstance. Proceeding is said 
commonly of such things as happen in 
the ordinary way of doing business ; 
PROCESS is said of such things as 
are done by. rule: the former is consi- 
dered in a moral point of view ; the latter 
in a scientific or technical point of view: 
the freemasons have bound themselves 
tozether by a law of secrecy not to reveal 
some part of their proceedings ; the pro- 
cess by which paper is made has under- 
gone considerable improvements since 
its first invention. 

What could be more fair than to lay open to an 


enemy all that you wished to obtain, and to desire 
him to imitate your ingenuous proceeding? Burkes. 


Saturnian Juno now, with double eare, 
Attends the fatal process uf the war. 

Proceeding and PROGRESS both 
reter to the moral actions of men; but 
the proceeding simply denotes the act 
of going on, or doing something; the 
progress denotes an approximation to 
the end: the proceeding may be only 
a partial action comprehending both the 
beginning and the end; but the pro- 
gress is applied to that which requires 
time, and a regular succession of action, 
to bring it to a completion: that is a 
proceeding in which every man is tried 
in a court of law; that is a progress 
which one makes in learning, by the 
addition to one’s knowledge: hence we 
do not talk of the proceeding of life, but 
of the progress of life. = * 

It is very observable that our proceedings disca- 
vered plainly when his lordship thought well of 


himself, and when not, for if he was in guod heart 
he observed us narrewly. Nogra. 


Dryprx 


His penetrating and comprehensive mind saw 
that the progress of social,and especielly commercial, 
intercourse was producing uew combinations, which 
had not been specifically foreseen when the liws 
applied to such subjects were enacted, Bisset. 


PROCEEDING, TRANSACTION. 


PROCEEDING signifies literally 
the thing that proceeds ; and TRANS- 
ACTION the thing ¢ransucted: the 
former is, therefore, of something that is 
going forward ; the latter of something 
that is already done: we are witnesses 
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to the whole. proceeding ; we inquire 
into the whole transaction. The term 
proceeding is said of every event or cir- 
cumstance which goes forward through 
the agency of men; ¢ransaction com- 
prehends only those matters which have 
been deliberately transacted or brought 
to a conclusion: in this sense we use 
the word proceeding in application to 
an affray in the street; and the word 
transaction to some commercial nego- 
tiation that has been carried on between 
certain persons. The term proceeding 
marks the manner of proceeding ; as 
when we speak of the proceedings in a 
court of law: transaction marks the 
business ¢7azsacted ; as the transactions 
on the Exchange. A proceeding may 
be characterized as disgraceful ; a trans- 
action as iniquitous. 

“The proceedings of a council of old men in an 
Americaa tribe, we are tuld, were no less formal and 


sagacious than those iu a senate in mere polished 
republica, RoBERYsuN. 


It was Bothwell’s interest to cover, if possible, the 
whole transaction under the veil of darkness and 
silence. | RoBEkrsuoNn 


PROCESSION, TRAIN, RETINUE. 


PROCESSION, from the verb pro- 
ceed, signifies the act of going forward 
or before, that is, in the present instance, 
of going before others, or one before an- 
other. TRAIN in all probability comes 
from the Latin ¢raho to draw, signifying 
the thing drawn after another; and in 
the present instance the persons who 
are led after, or follow, any object. 
RETINUE, from the verb to rétazn, 
signifies thuse who are retained as at- 
tendants. 

All these terms are said of any num- 
ber of persons who follow in a certain 
order; but this, which is the leading 
idea in the word processzon, is but col- 
lateral in the terms train and retinue - 
on the other hand, the procession may 
‘consist of persons of all ranks and sta- 
tions ; but fraiz and retinue apply only 
to such as follow some person or thing 
in a subordinate capacity: the former 
in regard tosuch as make up the con- 
cluding part of some procession; the 
latter only in-regard to the servants or 
attendants on the great. At funerals 
there is frequently a long train of 
coaches belonging to the friends of the 
deceased, which close the procession ; 
princes and nobles never go out on state 
or public occasions without a numerous 
re:inye: the heauty of every procession 


PRODUCTION. 


consists in the order with which. every 
one keeps his place, and the regularity 
with which the whole goes forward ; the 
length of a train is what renders it most 
worthy of notice; the number of a re- 
tinue in eastern nations is one criterion 
by which the wealth of the individual 
is estimated. | 


And now the priests, Potitius at their t:cad, 
In skins of beasts involv’d, the long procession led. 
Dryprn, 


The mvon, and all the starry frat, 


Hung the vast vault of heav'n. Gay. 


Him and his sleeping slaves he slew; then spies 
Where Remus with his rich retinue lies, Drypen. 


PRODUCTION, PRODUCE, PRODUCT. 


Tue term PRODUCTION expresses 
either the act of producing or the thing 
produced; PRODUCT and PRO- 
DUCE express only the thing produced : 
the production of a tree from a seed is 
one of the wonders of nature; the pro- 
duce will not be considerable. In the 
sense of the thing produced, production 
is applied to every individual! thing that 
is produced, whether by nature or art; 
as a tree is a production, or a painting 
is a productiun of art or skill: produce 
and product are properly applicable to 
those productions of nature which are 
made to turn to account; the former in 
a collective sense, and in reference to 
some particular object; the latter in an 
abstract and general sense: the aggre- 
gate quantity of grain drawn from a 
field is termed the produce of the field ; 
but corn, hay, vegetables, and fruits in 
general, are termed products of the 
earth: the naturalist examines ail the 
productions of nature; the husbandman 
looks to the produce of his lands; the 
topographer and traveller inquire about 
the products of different countries. 

He was cxpert in all the parts of physic, but for 
the history of uature, of the pruductions of all coun- 
tries, of th virtues and improvements of plants, ores, 
and minerals, with their varieties in different cli- 


mates, he was perhaps the perfectest and exactest 
man in the world. ’ BUENET. 


A storm of hail, I am informed, has destroyed ali 
the produce of my estate in Tuscany. 
MeLmota’s LetTeRrs of CIcERO. 


Our British products are of such kinds and quan- 
tities as can tury the balance of trade to our advan- 
tage. ; AppiISON. 

There is the same distinction between. 
these terms in their improper, as in 
their proper, acceptation ; the production 
is whatever results from an effort, phy- 
sical or mental, as a production of 
genius, a produciton of art, and the like; 
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the produce is the amount or aggregate 
result from physical or mental labour: 
thus, whatever the husbandman reaps 
from the cultivation of his land is termed 
the produce of his labour; whatever 
results from any public subscription or 
collection is, in like manner, the wro- 
duce : the product is employed properly 
in regard to the mental operation of 
figures, as the product from multipli- 
cation, but may be extended to any 
thing which is the fruit of the brain. 


What would become of the scrophulous consump- 
tive productions furnished by our men of wit and 
earning? Swit. 


This tax has already been so often tried, that we 
know the exact pruduce of it, ADDISON. 


T cannot help thinking the Arabian tales the pro- 
dact of some woman’s imagination. ATTERBURY, 


PRODUCTION, PERFORMANCE, 
WORK. 


WueEn we speak of any thing as re- 
sulting from any specified operation, we 
term it a PRODUCTION, as the pro- 
duction of an author, signifying what 
he has produced by the effort of his 
mind: Homer’s Iliad is esteemed as one 
of the finest productions of the imagina- 
tion. When we speak of any thing as 
executed or performed by some person 
we term ita PERFORMANCE, as a 
drawing or a painting is denominated 
the performance of a particular artist. 
The term production cannot be employed 
without specifying or referring to the 
source from which it is produced, or the 
means by which it is produced; as the 
production of art, the production of the 
inventive faculty, the production of 
the mind, &c.: a performance cannot 
be spoken of without referring to the 
individual by whom it has been per- 
formed ; hence we speak of this or that 
person's performance. When we wish 
to specify any thing that results from 
WORK or labour, it is termed a work: 
in this manner we either speak of the 
work of one’s hands, or a work of the 
imagination, a work of time, a work of 
magnitude. 


Nature, in her productions slow, aspires 
By just degrees to reach perfection's height. 
SomMZRVILLE. 


The | germane of Pope were burnt by those 
whom ie iad, perhaps, selected as most likely to 


publish them. JOHNSON, 


~ Yet there are some works which the author must 
consign unpublished to posterity, ToHNSON. 
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TO PROFESS, DECLARE. 


PROFESS, in Latin professus, par 
ticiple of projfiteor, compounded of pro 
and fateor to speak, signifies to set 
forth, or present to public view. DE- 
CLARE, v. To declare. 

An éxposure of one’s thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the sig- 
nification of these terms ; but they differ 
in the manner of the action, as well as 
the object: one professes by words -or 
by actions ; one declares by words only : 
a man professes to believe that on which 
he acts: but he declares his belief of it 
either with his lips or in his writings. 
A professton may be general and par- 
tial, it may amount to little more than 
an intimation: a declaration is positive 
and explicit ; it leaves no one in doubt: 
a profession may, therefore, sometimes 
he hypocritical; he who professes may 
wish to imply that which is not real: a 
declaration must be either directly true 
or false ; he who declares expressly com- 
mits himself upon his veracity. One 
professes either as respects single ac- 
tions, or a regular course of conduct ; 
one declares either passing thoughts or 
settled yrinciples. A person professes 
to have walked to a certain distance ; to 
have taken a certain-route, and the like: 
a Christian professes to follow the doc- 
trine and precepts of Christianity; a 
person declares that a thing is true or 
false, or he declares his firm belief in a 
thing. 

A naked profession may have credit, when no 
other evidence can be gijven. Swirr. 


We are a considerable body, who, upon a proper 
occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. 
ADDISON. 


To profess is employed only for what 
concerns one’s self; to declare is like- 
wise employed for what concerns others : 
one professes the motives and principles 
by which one is guided: one declares 
facts and circumstances with which one 
is acquainted: one professes nothing 
but what one thinks may be creditable 
and fit to be known; but one declares 
whatever may have falien under one’s 
notice, or passed through one's mind, 
as the case requires; there is always a 
particular and private motive for pro- 
Jession; there are frequently public 
grounds for making a declaration. 

retending first 


Wise to fly pawn, professing next the spy, . 
Argues no leader. Minton, 


There are no where so plain and full declaration. 
O: mercy and ivve tothe sons of men as in the Gospel, 
 TrLorsom 
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PROFLIGATE, ABANDONED, REPRO- 
BATE. 


PROFLIGATE, in Latin profigatus, 
participle of profiigo, compounded of the 
intensive pro and flgo to dash or beat, 
signifies completely ruined and lost to 
everything. ABANDONED, v. 7'o 
abandon, REPROBATE (v. To re- 
prove) signifies one thoroughly re- 
jected. 

These terms, in their proper accepta- 
tion, express the most wretched con- 
dition of fortune into which it is possible 
for any human being to be plunged, 
and consequently, in their improper ap- 
plication, wey denote that state of moral 
desertion and ruin which cannot be ex- 
ceeded in wickedness or depravity. A 
profligate man has lost all by his vices, 
and consequently to his vices alone he 
looks for the regaining those goods of 
fortune which he has squandered ; as he 
has nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain in his own estimation, by pursuing 
the career of his vices, he surpasses all 
others in his unprincipled conduct’ an 
abandoned man is altogether abundoned 
to his passions, which, having the entire 
sway over him, naturally impel him to 
every excess: the reprobate man is one 
who has been reproved until he be- 
comes insensible to reproof, and is given 
up to the malignity of his own passions. 


Aged wisdom can check the most forward, and 
abash the most pro/ligate. Bua. 


To be negligent uf what any one thinks of you, 
does not only show you arrogant but abandoned. 
= Huaues, 


And here let those who boast in mortal things, 
Learn how their greatest monuments of fame, 
And strength, and art, are easily outdone 


By reprobate spirits. Miron. 


PROFUSION, PROFUSENESS. 


PROFUSION, from the Latin pro- 
fundo, to pour forth, is taken in relation 
to unconscious objects, which pour forth 
in great plenty; PROFUSENESS is 
taken from the same, in relation to con- 
scious agents, who likewise pour forth 
in great plenty: the term profusion, 
therefore, is put for plenty itself, and 
‘the term profuseness as a characteristic 
of persons in the sense of extravagance. 
At the hospitable board of the rich, 
there will naturally be a profusion of 
everything which can gratify the appe- 
tile; when men see an unusual degree 
of profusion, they are apt to indulge 
themselyes in profuseness. 
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Ye glitt'ring towns with wealth and splendom 
crown'd, 

Ye fields where summer spreads profusion round, 

For me your tributary stores combine, GoLpsMiTH. 


"| was convinced that the ltherality of my young 
companions was only profuseness. JOHNSON. 


PROGRESS, PROGRESSION, AD- 
VANCE, ADVANCEMENT. _ 


A FORWARD motion is designated by 
these terms: but PROGRESS and 
PROGRESSION simply imply this 
sort of motion: ADVANCE and AD- 
VANCEMENT also imply an approxi- 
mation to some object: we may make a 
progress in that which has no specific 
termination, as a progress in learning, 
which may cease only with life ; but the 
advance is only made to some limited 
point or object in view ; as an advance 
in wealth or honor, which may find a 
termination within the life. Progress 
and advance are said of that which has 
been passed over; but progression and 
advancement may be said of that which 
one is passing: the progress is made, 
or the person is in advance ; he is in the 
act of progression or advancement: a 
child makes a progress in learning by 
daily attention; the progression from 
one stage of learning to another is not 
always perceptible ; it is not always pos- 
sible to overtake one who is in advance ; 
sometimes a person’s advancement is 
retarded by circumstances that are alto- 
gether contingent: the first step in any 
destructive course still prepares for the 
second, and the second for the third, 
after which there is no stop, but the 
progress is infinite. 

I wish it were in my power to vive a regular his- 


tory of the progress which our ancestors have made 
in this species of versificution, TyRWHiTr 


And better thence again, and better still, 


In infinite progressiun, THomson. 


The most successful stadents make their azvances 
in knowledze by short flights. JOHNSON. 


I have lived to see the fierce advancement, the 
sudden turn, and the abrupt period, of three or four 
enormous friendships. Pors 


PROGRESS, PROFICIENCY, IMPROVE 
MENT. 


PROGRESS (v. Proceeding) is a 
-generie term, the rest are specific, 
PROFICIENCY, from the Latin pro- 
Jicio, compounded of pra and facio, sig- 
nifies a profited state, that is to say, a 

rogress already made- andl I1M- 
PROVEMENT, from the verb ine 


PROMINENT. 


proved, signifies an improved condition, 
that is, progress in that which 7mproves. 
The term progress here, as in the former 
paragraph, marks the step or motion 
onward, and the two others the point 
already reached ; but progress is ap- 
plied either in the proper or improper 
sense, that is, either to those travelling 
forward, or to those going on stepwise 
in any work; profictency is applied, in 
the improper sense, to the ground 
gained in an art, and improvement to 
what is gained in knowledge, or under- 
standing, or abilities; when idle people 
set ahout any work, it is difficult to per- 
ceive that they make any progress in it 
from time to time; those who have a 
thorough taste for either music or draw- 
ing will make a proficiency in it which 
is astonishing to those zs are unac- 
quainted with the circumstances; the 
emprovement of the mind can never be 
so effectually and easily obtained as in 
the period of childhood. 

Solon, the sage, his progress never ceased, 


But still his learning with his days increas'd. 
DENHAM. 


When the lad was about nineteen, his uncle de- 
sired to see him, that he might know what profi- 
ciency he had made. HAWEESWORTH. 


The improrement which grows from habituating 
the mind to the compreheusive views of religion 
must not be thought wholly to regard the under- 
standing. , ADDISON. 


Progress and proficiency are applied 
to the acts of persons, but zmprovement 
denotes also the act or state of things ; 
one must make a progress or profi- 
ctency, but things admit of zmprovement. 

The metrical part of our poetry, in the time of 


Chaucer, was capable of more improvement. 
TYRWHITT. 


PROMINENT, CONSPICUOUS. 


PROMINENT signifies hanging 
over; CONSPICUOUS (wv. Distin- 
guished) signifies easy to be beheld: 
the former is, therefore, to the latter, in 
some measure, as the species to tl:e 
genus ; what is prominent is, in veneral, 
on that very account conspicuous ; but 
many things may be conspzcuous which 
are not expressiy promineni: nothing 
is prominent but what projects beyond 
a certain line ; everything is conspicuous 
which may be seen by many: the nose 
on a man’s face is a prominent feature, 
owing to its projecting situation ; and it 
is sometimes conspicuous, according to 
the position of the person: a figure in a 
punting is said to be prominent, if it 
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appears to stand forward or befure the 
others; but it is not properly conspicu- 
ous, unless there be something in it 
which attracts the general notice, and 
distinguishes it from all other things ; 
on the contrary, it is conspicuous, but 
not expressly prominent, when the 
colors are vivid. 

Lady Maebeth’s walking in her sleep is an iaci- 
dent so full of tragic horror, that it stands out asa 


prominent feature in the most sublime drama in the 
world, CuMBERLANT. 


That innocent mirth which had been so cunspi- 
cuous in Sir Thomas More’s life, did not forsake him 
to the last. ADDISON. 


PROMISCUOUS, INDISCRIMINATE. 


PROMISCUOUS, in Latin promis- 
cuus, from promisceo, or pro and 
misceo to mingle, signifies thoroughiy 
mingled. INDISCRIMINATE, from 
the Latin 7” privative, and dtscrimen a 
difference, signifies without any differ- 
ence. | 

Promiscuous is applied to any num- 
ber of different objects mingled together ; 
indiscriminate is only applied to the ac- 
tion in which one does not discriminate 
different objects: a multitude is termed 
promiscuous, as characterizing the 
thing ; the use of different things for the 
same purpose, or of the same things 
for different purposes, is termed ¢ndis- 
criminate, as characterizing the person 
things become promiscuous by the want 
of design in any one; they are tndis- 
crtminate by the express intention of 
some one: plants of all descriptions are 
to be found pruomiscuously situated in 
the beds of a garden: it is folly to level 
any charge tndiscriminately against 
all the members of any community or 
profession, 


Victors and vanquish'd join promiscuous cries. 
Pore. 


From this tndiseriminate distribution of misery, 
the moralists have always derived one of their 
strongest moral arguments for a future state. 

JOHNSON. 


PROMISE, ENGAGEMENT, WORD. 


PROMISE, in Latin promissus, from 
promitio, compounded of pro before, and 
mitto to set or fix, that is, to fix before- 
hand, is specific, and consequently more 
binding than the ENGAGEMENT (v. 
Business) ; we promise a thing in a set 
form of words, that are clearly and 
strictly understood ; we engage in ge- 
neral terms, that may admit of altera- 
tion: a promise is mostly unconditional ; 
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an engagement is frequently conditional. 
In promises the faith of an individual 
is admitted upon his word, and built 
upon asif it were a deed; in engage- 
ments the intentions of an individual 
for the future are all that are either im- 
plied or understood: on the fulfilment 
of promises often depend the most im- 
portant interests of individuals; an at- 
tention to engagemenis is a matter of 
mutual convenience in the ordimary 
concerns of l:fe: a man males a pro- 
mise of payment, and upon his promise 
it may happen that many others depend 
for the fulfilment of their promises: 
when engagements are made to Visit or 
meet others, an inattention to such en- 
gagements causes great trouble. 


An acre of performance is worth the whole world 
f promise. HoweE.t. 


The engagements 1 had to Dr. Swift were such 
as the actual services he had done me, in relation to 
the subscription for Homer, obliged me to. —_ Porg. 


As a promise and engagement can be 
made only by words, the WORD is 
often put for either, or for both, as the 
case requires: he who breaks his word 
in small matters cannot be trusted when 
he gives his word in matters of conse- 
quence. 

AEneas Was our prince; a juster lord, 
Or nobler warrior, never drew a sword ; 


Observant of the right, religious of his word. 
Drypen. 


PROOF, EVIDENCE, TESTIMONY. 


Tux PROOF (v. Argument) is that 
which simply proves ; the EVIDENCE 
is that which makes evident (v. Clear); 
the TESTIMONY, from desizs a wit- 
ness, is a species of evedence by means 
of witnesses. In the legal acceptation 
of the terms progfs are commonly de- 
nominated evidence, because nothing 
can be admitted as proof which dves 
not tend to make eviden’, but as what 
is proved is made more certain or indu- 
bitable than what is made evident, proof 
is more than evidence. Praof is like- 
wise taken for the act of proving as 
well as for the thing that proves, which 
distinguishes it still further from 
evidence. 
 Pusitive roof is always required, where, from the 
nature of the case, it appears it might possibly have 
been had. But uext to positive prouf circumstantial 


evidence, or the doctrine of presumptions, must take 
place. BLACKSTONE. 


Evidence comprehends whatever is 


employed to make evident, be it words. 


or deeds, be it writing or discourse ; 


PROPORTIONATE. 


testimony is properly evidence by words 
spoken, and, more strictly speaking, the 
person giving the evidence. 
Evidence is either written or parole. BLACKSTONE, 
Our law considers that there are many transac- 
tions to which only one person is privy, and there- 


fore does not always demand the ¢testimuny of two. 
-  BLacksTunr. 


In an extended application of these 
terms they are employed with a similar 
distinction: the proof is the mark or 
sign whieh proves: the evtdence is the 
mark or sign which makes evident : the 
testimony 1s that which is offered or 
given by things personified in proof of 
anything. 

Of the fallaciousness of hope, and the uncertainty 


of echemes, every day gives some new proof. 
JOHNSON, 


Cato Major, who had borne all the great offices, 
has left us au evidence, under his own hand, how 
much he was versed in country affairs, Locke. 


Evidence is said to urise from testimony, when we 
depend upon the credit and relation of others tor 
the truth or falsehood of anything. WILKINS. 


The proof is employed for facts or 
physical objects: the evidence is ap- 
plied to that which is moral ; destizmony 
regards that which is personal. All 
that our Saviour did and said were ev?- 
dences of his divine character, which 
might have produced faith in the minds 
of many, even if they had not had such 
numerous and miraculous prvo/s of his 
power. One friend makes a present to 
another in testimony of his regard: the 
proof and the testimony is something 
external, or some outward mark or in- 
dication; the evidence may be internal 
or lie in the thing itself, as the internal 
evidences of Christianity. 

Men ought not to expect either censible proof or 


demonstration for such matters as are not capable of 
such prvofs supposing them to be true, WILKINS. 


Of Swift's general habits of thinking. if his lett-rs 
can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was not 
a man to be either loved or envied. JOHNSON. 


Ye Trojan flames, your testimony bear 
What | perform’d, and what | suffer'd there. 
DrypEn 


PROPORTIONATE, COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 


PROPORTIONATE, from the Latin 
proporito, compounded of pro and porito, 
signifies having a portion suitable to, or 
in agreement with, some other object. 
COMMENSURATE, from the Latin 
commensus or commentior, signifies mea- 
suring in accordance with some other 
thing, being suitable in measure to some- 


PROROGUE 


thing else) ADEQUATE, in Latin 
' adequatus, participle of adequo, signi- 
fies made level with some other body. 
Proportionate is here a term of ge- 
neral use; the others are particular 
terms, employed in a similar sense, in 
regard to particular objects: that is 
proportionate which rises as a thing 
rises, and falls as a thing falls; that 
is commensurute which is made to 
rise to the same measure or degree; 
that is adequate which is made to come 
up to the height of another thing. 
Proportionate is employed either in the 
proper or improper sense ; in all recipes 
and prescriptions of every kind propor- 
Hionaie quantities must always be taken ; 
when the task increases in difficulty and 
complication, a proportionate degree of 
labor and talent must be employed 
upon it. Commensurate and adequate 
are employed only in the moral sense ; 
the former to denote suitability of things 
in point of measure, the latter to denote 
the equalizing of powers: a person’s 
recompense should in some measure be 
commensurate with his labor and de- 


serts: a person’s resources should be 


adequafe to the work he is engaged in. 


All envy is proportionate to desire. JOHNSON. 


Where the matter is not commensurate to the 
words all speaking is but tautology. Sours, 


Outward actions are not adequafe expressions of 
our virtues. ADDISON, 


PROPOSAL, PROPOSITION. 


PROPOSAL comes from propose, in 
the sense of offer: PROPOSITION 
comes from propose, in the sense of set- 
ting down in a distinct form of words. 
We make a proposal to a person to enter 
into a partnership with him; we make 
a proposition to one who is at variance 
with us to settle the difference by arbi- 
tration. 


I have proposed a visit to her friend Lady Camp- 


bell, and my Anna seemed to receive the proposal - 


with pleasure. Str WiiiiaMm Jonzs, 


The Protestants, averse from proceeding to any 
act of violence, listened with pleasure to the pacific 
proposition of the queen regent. ROBERTSON. 


. 


TO PROROGUE, ADJOURN. 


PROROGUE, from the Latin pro- 
rogo, signifies to put off, and is used in 
the general sense of deferring for an 
indefinite period. ADJOURN, from 
journée the day, “signifies only to put 
off for a day, or some short period: the 
former is applied to national assemblies 
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only; the latter is applicable to 
meeting. 


A prorogation is the continuance of Parliament 
from one session to another, BLACESTUNK. 


any 


An adjournment is uo more than a continuanc 
of the session from one day tu anotne:. | 
BLACKSTONE, 


TO PROVE, DEMONSTRATE, EVINCE, 
‘MANIFEST. 


PROVE, in Latin probo, signifies to 
make good, i.e. to make good by proofs, 
which is here the general term, the 
other terms imply different modes of 
proving : we prove in different ways, 
and in different degrees. To DEMON- 
STRATE, from monstro.to show, and 
the intensive syllable de, signifies to 
prove in a specific manner, that is, ina 
clear and undeniable manner; we may 
prove facts, innocence, guilt, and the 
like; we demonstrate the truth or 
falsity of a thing. 

The existence of a'God is sy far from being a thing 


that wants to be proved, that I think it the only 
thing of which we are certain. GUARDIAN. 


The nature of this eternity is utterly inconceir- 
able by the mind of man: our reason demonstrates to 
us that it has been, but at the same time can frame 
no idea of it, but what is big with absurdity and 
contradiction. ADDISON, 


Prove and demonstrate may also be 
applied to that which a person may 
show of himself; evince and manifest 
are used only in this application. To 
prove in this case is to give a proof; 
as to prove one's valor; to demonstrate 
is to give aclear or ocular proof, as to 
demonstrate an attachment to a thing; 
to evince is to show by convincing proof, 
as to evince one’s integrity hy the whole 
course of one’s dealings; to manzfest is 
to make manifest, as to manifest one’s 
displeasure or satisfaction. 

From what is left on record of his actions, he 
plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet 


foresaw him to be, a man of violence, cruelty, and 
blood.- Bra. 


By the very setting apart and consccrating places 
fur the service of God, we demonstrate our acknow- 
ledgement of his power and sovereignty over us. 

BEVERIDGE. 


We must evince the sincerity of our faith by gnod 
works. LAIR. 


In the life of a man of sense, a short life is suffi- 
cient to mantfest himself a man of honour and virtue. 
: STEELE, 

In regard to things, to prove is to 
serve as a proof; to evince is to serve as 
a particular proof; to mantfest is to serve 
as a public proof. The beauty and order 
in the Creation prove the wisdom of the 
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Creator; a persistance in a particular 
course of conduct may either evince 
great virtue or great folly ; the miracles 
wrought in Egypt mantfested the Divine 
power. 

Why on those shores are they with joy survey'd, 


Admir'd as heroes, and as gods obey’d, 


Unless great acts superior merit prove ? Pore. 


His master's interest and his own combiued, 

Prompt every movement of his heart and mina, 
Thought, word, and deed his liberty evince, 
His freedom is the freedom ofa prince. CowPER 


This intermediate space is so well husbanded and 
managed that there is scarce a degree of prrception 
which does not exist in some one part of the world of 
lite. Is the goodness or wisdom ef the Divine 
Being more manifested in this proceeding ? 

AppIsoN. 


TO PROVIDE, PROCURE, FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 


PROVIDE, in Latin provideo, sig- 
nifies literally to see before, but figura- 
tively to get in readiness for some future 
purpose. PROCURE, wv. To get. 
FURNISH is in French fourntr. 
SUPPLY, in French suppléer, Latin 
suppleo, from sub and pleo, signifies to 
fill up a deficiency, or make up what is 
wanting. | 

Provide and procure are both actions 
that have a special reference to the fu- 
ture; furnish and supply are employed 
for that which is of immediate concern : 
one provides a dinner in the contempla- 
tion that some persons are coming to 
partake of it; one procures help in the 
contemplation that it may be wanted ; 
we furnish a room, as we find it neces- 
sary for the present purpose; one sup- 
plies a family with any article of do- 
mestic use. Calculation is necessary 
in providing ; ene does not wish to 
provide tco much or too little: labor 
and management are requisite in 7.7r0- 
curing ; when a thing is not always at 
hand, or not easily come at, one must 
exercise one’s time, strength, or inge- 
nuity to procure it: Judgment is requi- 
site in furnishing ; what one furnishes 
ought to be selected with reference to the 
circumstances of the individual who 
Jurnishes ; care and attention are wanted 
in supplying; we must be careful to 
know what a person really wants, in 
order to supply him to his satisfaction. 
One provides against all contingencies ; 
one procures all necessaries; one fu7- 
nishes all comforts; one suppltes all 
deficiencies, se ate ea 

A rude Land may build walls, furm roofs, and lay 


floors, aud provide all that warmth and security re- 
quire, JOHNSON. 
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Such dress as may enable the body to endure 
the different seasons, the most unenlightened nations 
have been able to procure JOHNSON, 


. Auria having driven the Turks from Corone, both 
by sea and land, furnished the city with corn, wine, 
victual, and gunpowder. KNOLLEs. 


Although I neither lend nor borrow, | 
Yet tu supply the ripe wants of my friend . 
Pll break a custom. SHAKSPrarg. 
Provide and procure are the acts of 
persons only; furnish and supp/y are 
the acts of unconscious agents: one’s 
garden and orchard may be said to fur- 
nish him with delicacies; the earth sup- 
plies us with food. So in the improper 
application: the daily occurrences of a 
great city furnish materials for a news- 
paper; a newspaper, to an Englishman, 
supplies almost every other want. 
Your ideas are new, and borrowed from a moun- 


tainons country, the only one that can furnish truly 
picturesque scenery. Gray. 


And clouds, dissolv'd, the thirsty ground supply. 
RYDEN, 


PROVIDENCE, PRUDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE and PRUDENCE 
are both derived from the verb to pro- 
vide ; but the former expresses the par- 
ticular act of providing ; the latter the 
habit of providing. The former is ap- 
plied both to animals and men; the 
latter is employed only as a charac- 
teristic of men. We may admire the 
providence of the ant in laying upa 
store for the winter; the prudence of a 
parent is displayed in his concern for 
the future settlement of his child. It 
ls provident in a person to adopt mea- 
sures of escape for himself, in certain 
situations of peculiar danger ; it is pru- 
dent to be always prepared for all con- 
tingencies. 

In Albion's isle, when glorious Edgar retgn‘d, 


He, wisely provident, from her white cliffs, 
Launch’d half her forests. SOMERVILLE. 


Prud: nce operates on life, in the same manner as 
rules on composition; it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation. JOHNSON, 


PRUDENT, PRUDENTIAL. 


PRUDENT (v. Judgment) charac- 
terizes the person or the thing; PRU- 
DENTIAL characterizes only the thing. 
Prudent sigu:ties having prudence; 
prudential, according to rules of pru 
‘dence, or as respects prudence. The 
prudent is upposed to the imprudent 
and inconsiderate; the prudential is 
opposed to the voluntary: the course 
is prudent which accords with the prin- 
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ciples of prudence; the reason or mo- 
tive is prudential, as tlowing out of cir- 
cumstances of prudence or necessity. 
Every one is called upon at certain 
times to adopt prudent measures ; those 
who are obliged to consult their means 
in the management of their expenses, 
must act upon prudential motives. 


Ulysses first in public care she found, 
For prudent eounsel like the gods renown’d. 


Those who possess elevated understandings are 
naturally apt to consider wll prudential maxims as 
relow their regard, . JOHNSON, 


Pope. 


TO PRY, SCRUTINIZE, DIVE INTO. 


PRY is in all probability changed 
from prove, in the sense of try. SCRU- 
TINIZE comes from the Latin scrutor 
to search thoroughly. DIVE, v. To 
plunge. 

Pry is taken in the bad sense of look- 
ing more narrowly into things than one 
ought: scrutinize and dive into are em- 
ployed in the good sense of searching 
things to the bottom. A person who 
pries looks into that which does not 
belong to him; and too narrowly also 
into that which may belong to him; it 
is the consequence of a too eager curi- 
osity or a busy meddling temper: a 
person who scruttnizes looks into that 
which is intentionally concealed from 
him; it isan act of duty flowing out of 
his office : a person who dives penetrates 
into that which lies hidden very deep; 
he is impelled to this action by the 
thirst of knowledge and a laudable 
curiosity. 

A love of prying into the private 
affairs of families makes a person a 
troublesome neighbour: it is the busi- 
ness of the magistrate to scrutinize all 
matters which affect the good orde: 
of society: there are some minds so 
imbued with a love of science that 
they delight to dive into the secrets of 
nature. 


The peaceable man never officiously seeks to pry 
into the secrets of others, BLaix 


He who enters upon this scrufiny (into the deptha 
of the mind) enters into a labyrinth. Saura. 


*n man the more we dive, the more we see 
Heaven’s signet stamping an immortal make. 
Youna. 


' TO PUBLISH, PROMULGATE, 
DIVULGE, REVEAL, DISCLOSE. 


_ PUBLISH, v. To advertise. PRO- 
MULGATE, in Latin promuigatus, 
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articiple of promulgo or provulgo, sig- 
nifies i; sae valgay. DIVULGE, in 
Latin divulgo, that is, in diversos vulgo, 
signifies to make vulgar in different 
parts. REVEAL, in Latin revelo, from - 
velo to veil, signifies to take off the veil 
or cover. DISCLOSE signifies to make 
the reverse of close. 

To publish is the most general of 
these terms, conveying in its extended 
sense the idea of making known; but 
it is in many respects indefinite; we 
may publish to many or few; but to 
promulgate, is always to make known 
tomany. We may publish that which 
is a domestic or a national concern; we 
promulgate properly only that which is 
of general interest: the affairs of-a fa- 
mily or of a nation are published in the 
newspapers; doctrines, principles, pre- 
cepts, and the like, are promulgated. 

The Jews read Moses and the Prophets of old 
time, as their Book of Acts informs us. And so, in- 
deed, do writers of their ownin the same age with it, 
who boast of the practice as a most useful and ho- 
uourable distinction pou to their nation, that 


the laws of life were thus published to the people. 
SECKER. 


Au absurd theory on one side of a question forms 
no justification for alleging a false fact or promul- 
gating mischievous maxims on the other. URKE, 


We may publish things to be known, 
or things not to be known; we divulge 
things mostly not to be known: we may 
publish our own shame, or the shame 
of another, and we may publish that 
which is advantageous to another; but 
we commonly dtvulge the secrets or the 
crimes of another. 


There was, we may very well think, some cause 
which moved the Apostle St. Paul to require that 
those things which any one church's affairs gave 
particular occasion to write, might, for the instruc. . 
tion of all, be published, and that by reading. 

: Hooker. 


Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivu/ged crimes. 
SHAKSPEARE 
To publish is said of that which was 
never before known, or never before 
existed ; to reveal and disclose are said 
of that which has been only concealed or 
lay hidden: we publish the events of 
the day; we reveal the secret or the 
mystery of q transaction; we disclose 
the whole affair from beginning to end, 
which has never been properly known 
or accounted for. 
If I should tell you how these two did coact, 
Shall I not lie in pub&shing the truth? SHaxksPeaRs. 


In confession, the revealing is not for worldly use, 
but for the ease of a man’s heart, Bacon, 


Then earth and ocean various forms disclose. 
Dayrpzgx, 


046 PUSH. 


TO PURPOSE, PROPOSE. 
We PURPOSE (v. To destgn) that 


which is near at hand, or immediately 
to be set about; we PROPOSE that 
which is more distant: the former -re- 


quires the setting before one’s mind, the 


latter requires deliberation and plan. 
We purpose many things which we 
never think worth while doing; but we 
ought not to propose any thing to our- 
selves, which 1s not of too much import- 
unce to be lightly adopted or rejected. 
We purpose to go to town on a certain 
day ; we propose to spend our time in 
a particular study. 
When listening Philomela deigns 


To let them joy, and purposes in thought 
Elate, tu make her night excel their day. TaHomson, 


There are but two plans on which any man can 
propose to conduct himself through the dangers and 
distresses of human life. Baia, 


TO PUSH, SHOVE, THRUST. 


Aut these words denote the giving 
an impulse to a body with more or less 
force, but differ as to the situation in 
which the impulse is given. PUSH 
and SHOVE require the bodies which 
give and receive the impulse to be 
in contact: one person cannot push or 
shove another without comiug in direct 
personal contact with him; as when 
a person touches another in passing, 
it may be a push more or less violent: 
to shove is a continued action, which 
causes the body to move forward; as 
to shove a load alung the ground. A 
body may be both pushed and shoved 
along, but in the former case this 
is effected by repeated pushes, and in 
the latter case by a continuation of 
the same act. To THRUST, like 
push, is a single act, but thrusting is 
commonly performed by some instru- 
ment, as a pole a stick, a hand, or some 
part of a body. 

Our enemies have beat 1s to the pit; 


Itis more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they pus/ us. 


There the British Neptune stoud 

Beneath them, to submit th’ officious flood, 

And with his trident shov'd them off the sand. 
DxrypDeEN. 


When the king comes, offer him no violence 
Unless he seek to thrust you vut by force. 
SHAKSPEARS. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


A body may likewise, in a similar 
manner, thrust itself, but it always 
pushes or shoves some other body. 


Who's there I say? How dare you thrust yourselves 
sb My private meditations? SHAKSPEARE. 


QUALIFICATION. 


TO PUT, PLACE, LAY, SET. 


PUT isin all probability derived from 
the same root as the Latin positus, par- 
ticiple of pono to place. PLACE, v. To 
place. LAY, in Saxon legan, German 
legen, Latin foco, and Greek Agyopuat, 
signifies to cause to lie; and SET, in 
German setzen, Latin ststo, and sto to 
stand, signifies to cause to stand. Put 
is the most general of all these terms ; 
piace, lay, and set, are but modes of 
pu'ting ; one puts things generally, 
but the way of putting is not defined ; 
we may put a thing into one’s room, 
one’s desk, one’s pocket, and the like; 
but to place is to put in a specific 
manner, and for a specific purpose; one 
places a book ona shelf as a fixed place 
for it, and in a position most suitable to 
it. To day and set are still more specific 
than place; the former being applied 
only to such things as can be made to 
lie; and sef only to such as can be made 
to stand: a book may be said to be dad 
on the table when placed in a downward 
position ; and se¢ on a shelf when placed 
on one end: we /ay ourselves down on 
the ground; we set a trunk upon the 
ground. 


The labourer cuts 
Young slips, and in the soil securely puts. Drypen. 


Then youths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To place the dishes, and to serve the wine. DuyorEn. 


Here some design a mole, while others there 
fay deep foundations for a theatre. DRYDEN, 


Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 


‘Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 


SHAKSPKARE, 


Q. 


QUALIFICATION, ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 


Tue QUALIFICATION (wv. Com- 
petent) serves the purpose of utility; 
the ACCOMPLISHMENT serves to 
adorn: by the first we are enabled to 
make ourselves useful; by the second 
we are enabled to make ourselves agree- 
able. The qualifications of a man who 
has an office to perform must be consi- 
dered: of a man who has only pleasure 
to pursue the accomplishments are to 
be considered. A readiness with one’s 
peu, and a facility at accounts, are ne- 
cfssary qualifications either for a school 
or a counting-house; drawing is one of 
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the most agreeable and suitable accom- 
viishmenis that can be given to a young 
person, 

The companion of an evening, and the companion 


for lite, require very different qualifications. 
. JOHNSON, 


Where nature bestows genius, education will give 
accomplishments. CUMBERLAND. 


TO QUALIFY, TEMPER, HUMOR. 


QUALIFY, v. Competent. TEM- 
PER, from éempero, is to regulate the 
temperament. HUMOR, from humor, 
is to suit the humor. 

Things are qualified according to cir- 
cumstances: what is too harsh must be 
qualified by something that is soft and 
lenitive ; things are tempered by nature 
or by providence, so that things perfectly 
discordant should not be combined ; 
things are humored by contrivance: 
what is subject to many changes requires 
to be humored; a polite person will 
qualify a refusal by some expression of 
kindness; Providence has tempered the 
seasons so as to mix something that 
is pleasant in them all. Nature itself is 
sometimes to. be humored when art is 
employed: but the ¢empers of man re- 
quire still more to be humored. 


It is the excellency of friendship to rectify, or at 
least to qualify the malignity of these surmises. 
SouTs. 


God in his mercy has so framed and tempered his 
word, that we have for the most part a reserve of 
mercy wrapp'd up in a curse, SourtuH. 


Our British gardeners, instead of humouring nature, 
iove to deviate from it as much as pussible. 
ApDIson, 


QUALITY, PROPERTY, ATTRIBUTE. 


QUALITY, in Latin qualztas from 
qualis such, signifies such as a thing 
really is. PROPERTY, which is 
changed from propriety and proprius 
proper or one’s own, signifies belonging 
to a thing as an essential ingredient. 
ATTRIBUTE, in Latin atiributus, 
participle of atéribuo to bestow upon, 
signifies the things bestowed upon or 
assigned to another. 

The quality is that which is inherent 
in the thing and co-existent ; the pro- 
perty is that which belongs to it for the 
time being; the atirebuie is the quality 
which is assigned to any object. We 
cannot alter the quailty of a thing 
without altering the whole thing; but 
we may give or take away properties 
from bodies.at pleasure, without entirely 
destroying their identity ; and we may 
ascribe attributes at discretion. 
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Humility and patience, industry and temperance, 
are very often the goud qualities of a poor man. 
App'soN. 


No man can have sunk so far into stupidity, as 
not to consider the properties of the ground on which 
he walks, of the plants on which he feeds, or of the 
animals that delight his ear. ToHNSUN, 


Man o’er a wider field extends his views, 

God through the wonder of his works pursues, 
Exploring thence his attributes and laws, 
Adores, loves, imitates, th’ Eternal Cause. JenyNns. 


QUARREL, BROIL, FEUD. 


QUARREL (v. Difference) is the 
general and ordinary term; BROJL, 
from brawl, and FEUD, in German 
JSehde, connected with the word fight, 
including active hostility, are particular 
terms. The idea of a variance between 
two or more parties is common to these 
terms; but the former respects the com- 
plaints and charges which are recipro- 


“eally made; broz/ respects the confusion 


and entanglement which arises from a 
contention and collision of interests; 
Jeud respects the hostilities which arise 
out of the variance. There are quarrels 
where there are no broz/s, and there are 
both where there are no feuds; but 
there are no brotls and feuds without 
quarrels: the quarrel is not always 
openly conducted between the parties ; 
it may sometimes be secret, and some- 
times manifest itself only in a coolness 
of behaviour: the brot/ is a noisy kind 
of quarrel, it always breaks out in loud, 
and mostly reproachful language: feud 
is a deadly kind of quarrel which is 
heightened by mutual aggravations and 
insults. Quarvrels are very lamentable 
when they take place between members 
of the same family; $roz/s are very 
frequent among profligate and restless 
people who live together; feuds were 
very general in former times between 
different families of the nobility. 

The dirk or broad dagger, I am afraid, was of 


more use in private quarrels than in battles. 
JOHNSON, 


Ev’n haughty Juno, who with endless brois, 

Earth, seas, and heav'n, and Jove himself turmoils, 
At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r shall join, 

To cherish and advance the Trojan line, DrypeEn. 


The poet describes (in the poem of Chevy-Chace) 
a battle occasioned by the mutual feuds which 
reigned in the families of an English and Scotch no- 
bleman. ADDISON. 


QUARREL, AFFRAY, OR FRAY. 


A QUARREL (v. Difference) is in- 
definite, both as to the cause and the 
manner in which it is conducted; an 
AFFRAY or FRAY, from frtco to rub, 
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signifies the collision of the passions, 
and is a particular kind of quarrel: a 
quarrel may subsist between two per- 
sons from a private difference ; an uffray 
always takes place between many upon 
some public occasion: a quarrel may 
be carried on merely by words; an 
affray is commonly conducted by acts of 
-violence: many angry words pass in a 
guarrel between too hasty people ; many 
are wounded, if not killed in affrays, 
when opposite parties meet. 


The quarrel between my friends did not run so 
high as I find your accounts have made it. STexix, 


The provost of Edinburgh, his son, and several ci- 


tizens of distinction, were killed in the fray. 
RonERTSON. 


QUESTION, QUERY. 


QUESTION, oe. To ask. QUERY 
is but a variation of quere, from the 
verb quero to seek or inquire. 

Questions and queries are both put 
for the sake of obtaining an answer ; 
but the former may be for a reasonable 
or unreasonable cause ; a query is mostly 
a rational question: idlers may put 
questions from mere curiosity ; learned 
men put quertes for the sake of inform- 
ation. 

I shall conclude with proposing only some queries 


ip order to’a farther search tu be made by others. 
NEwron. 


Because he that knoweth lenst is fittest to ask 
questions, it is more reason fur the entertainment of 
the time, that ye ask me questions than that [ ask 
you, Bacon, 


QUICKNESS, SWIFTNESS, FLKET- 
NESS, CELERITY, RAPIDITY, 
VELOCITY. 


TuEss terms are all applied to the 
motion of bodies, of which QUICK- 
NESS, from qutck, denotes the general 
and simple idea which characterizes all 
the rest. Quickness is near akin to 
life, and is directly opposed to slowness. 
SWIFTNESS, in all probability from 
the German schweifen to roam; and 
FLEETNESS, from fly, express higher 
degrees of quickness. CELERITY, 
probably from celer a horse; VELO- 
CITY; from volo to fly; and RA- 
PIDITY, from rapto to seize or hurry 
along, differ more in application than in 
degree. Quick and swift are applicable 
to any objects, men are quick in moving, 
swift in running: dogs hear gutchly, 
and run swiftly ; a mill goes quickly or 
svtftly round, aetording to the force of 
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the wind: fleetness is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of winds or horses; a horse is 
fleet in the race, and is sometimes de- 
scribed to be as fleet as the winds: that 
which we wish to characterize as _parti- 
cularly qutck in our ordinary operations, 
we say is done with celertty; in this 
manner our thoughts pass with celerity 
from one object to another: those things 
are said to move with rapidity which 
seem to hurry every thing away with 
them; a river or stream moves with 
rapidity ; time goes on with a rapid 
flight: velocity signifies the swiftness 
of flight, which is a motion that exceeds 
all others in swiftness : hence, we speak 
of the velocity of a ball shot from a 
cannon, or of a celestial body moving in 
its orbit; sometimes these words, ra- 
pidity and velocity, are applied in the 
improper sense by way of emphasis to 
the very swi/t movements of other 
bodies inthis manner the wheel cf a 
carriage is said to move rapidly: and 
the flight of an animal, or the progress 
of a vessel before the wind, is compared 
tothe flight of a bird in point of ve- 
locity 

Impetience of labour seizes those who are most 


distinguished for quickness of apprehension. 
JOHNSON. 


Above the bounding billows swift they flew, 
Till uow the Greciav camp appeard in view. Pops, 


Por fear, though fleeter than the wind, 


Believes ‘tis always left behind. BurLer. 


_By moving the eye we gather up with great cele- 
rity the several parts of an object, so as to form one 
piece. Burxe. 


Mean time the radiant sun, to mortal sight 
Descending swift, roll'd down the rapid light. Pops, 


Lightning is productive of grandeur, which it 
chiefly owes to the ve/ucity of its motion. Burke 


R. 


RACE, GENERATION, BREED. 


RACE, v. Family. GENERATION, 
in Latin generatio from genero, and the 
Greek yevvaw, to engender or beget, 
signifies the thing begotten. BREED 
signifies that which is bred (v. To breed). 
These terms are all employed in regard 
toa number of animate objects which 
have the same origin; the two first are 
said only of human beings, the latter 
only of brutes: the term race is employed 
in regard to the dead as well as the 
living; generation is employed mostl 
in regard to the living: hence we aoaak 
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of the race of the Heraclids, the race of 
the Bourbons, the race of the Stuarts, 
and the like; but the present genera- 
tron, the whole generation, a worthless 
generation, and the like: breed is said 
of those animals which are brought forth, 
aud brought up in the same manner. 
Hence, we denominate some domestic 
animals as of a good breed, where par- 
ticular care is taken not only as to the 
animals from which they come, but also 
of those which are brought forth. 


Where races are thus numerous and thus com- 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is thus addressed 
by his name, JOHNSON. 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground; 
So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these when those are pass’d away. Pore. 


Nor last forget thy faithful dogs, but feed 
With fatt'ning whey the mastiff’s zen’rous breed. 
DRYDEN. 


RADIANCE, BRILLIANCY. 


Boru these terms express the cir- 
cumstance of a great light in a body; 
but RADIANCE, from radius a ray, 
denotes the emission of rays, and is, 
therefore, peculiarly applicable to bodies 
naturally luminous, like the heavenly 
bodies; and BRILLIANCY (». Bright) 
denotes the whole body of light emitted, 
and may, therefore, be applied equally 
to natural and artificial light. The ra- 
diuncy of the sun, moon, and stars, con- 
stitutes a part of their beauty; the 
brilliancy of a diamond is frequently 
compared with that of a star. 

Among the cruoer kines, on every hedge, 


‘he glow-worm lights his gem, and through the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. THOMSON. 


Brilliancy (v. Bright) is applied to 
objects which shine or glitter like a 
diamond. 


The beauty of the ladies, the richness of their dress, 
and brilliancy of their jewels, were displayed in the 
most advantageous manner, Bry pone. 

It is also applied figuratively to moral 
objects. 


A circumstance intervened during the pendency 
of the negotiation to set off the good faith of the 
company with an additional brilliancy, and to make 
it sparkle and glow witha variety of splendid faces. 

Burke. 


RAPACIOUS RAVENOUS, VORA- 
CIOUS. 
RAPACIOUS, in Latin rapaz, from 
rapio to seize, signifies seizing or grasp- 
ing anything with an eager desire to 
have. RAVENOUS, from the Latin 
rabies fury and rapto to seize, signifies 
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the same as rapacious. VORACIOUS 
from voro to devour, signifies an eager- 
ness to devour. aa . 
The idea of greediness, which forms 
the leading feature in the signification 
of all these terms, is varied in the sub- 
ject and the object: rupaczous is the 
quality peculiar to beasts of prey, or 
what is like beasts of prey: ravenous 
and voracious are common to all ani- 
mals when impelled by hunger. The 
beasts of the forest are rapacious at all 
times; all animals are more or less 
ravenous oY voractous, as circumstances 
may make them: the term rapactous 
applies to the seizing of any thing that 
is eagerly wanted; ravenous applies to 
the seizing of any thing which one takes 
for one’s food : a lion is rapacious when 
it seizes on its prey: it is ravenous in 
the act of consuming it. The word 
ravenous respects the haste with which 
one eats; the word voractous respects 
the quantity which one consumes: a 
ravenous person is loath to wait for the 
dressing of his food; he consumes it 
without any preparation: a voracious 
person not only eats in haste, but he 
consumes great quantities, and continues 
to do so for a long time. Abstinence | 
from food, for an unusual length, will 
make any healthy creature ravenous ; 
habitual intemperance in eating, or a 
diseased appetite, will produce voracity. 
Rapacious death asserts his tyraut power. 
Mrs. Carrer. 
Aguin the holy fires on altars burn, 


And once again the rav'nous birds return. Drynen. 
Ere you remark auother’s sin, 

Bid thy own conscience look within; 

Control thy more voracioxs bill, 

Nor tora breakfast nations kill. Gay. 


In an extended sense, rapacity is ap- 
plied as a characteristic of persons to 
denote their eagerness to seize any 
thing which falls in their way. 

A display of our wealth before robbers is not the 
way to restrain their boldness, or to lessen their 
rapacity. Burke. 

Ravenous denotes an excess of rapa- 
city, and voracious is applied figuratively 
to moral objects. 


So great a hatred hadde the greedie ravenousness 
of their procousultes rooted in the hearts of them all. 
Go.prne. 


So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in 
every thing to feed upon. 
GovERNMENT O¥ THE ToNnGuUsZ, 


RAPINE, PLUNDER, PILLAGE. 


Tue idea of property taken from an- 
other contrary to his consent is included 
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in all these terms: but the term RA- 
PINE includes most violence ; PLUN- 
DER includes removal or carrying 
away; PILLAGE, search and scrutiny 
after athing. A soldier who makes a 
sudden incursion into an enemy's coun- 
try, and carries away whatever comes 
within his reach, is guilty of rapzne . 
he goes into a house full of property and 
carries away much plunder; he enters 
with the rest of the army into a town, 
and stripping it of every thing that was 
to be found, goes away loaded with 
pillage ; mischief and bloodshed attend 
rapine ; loss attends plunder; distress 
and ruin follow wherever there has 
been pillage. 

Upon the banks 


Of Tweed, slow winding thro’ the vale, the seat 
Of war and rapine once. SoMERVILLE. 


Ship-money was pitched upon as fit ‘to be formed 
ny excise and taxes, and the burden of the subjects 
tuok off by plunderings and sequestrations. SourH. 


Although the Eretrians for a time stood resolutely 
to the detence of their city, it was given up b 
treachery on the seventh day, and pillaged and de- 
stroyed in a most barbaroas manner by the Persians. 

CumBERLAND, 


RARE, SCARCE, SINGULAR. 


RARE, in Latin varus, comes from 
the Greek apaocg rare. SCARCE, in 
Dutch schaers sparing, comes from 
scheren to cut or clip, and signifies cut 
close. SINGULAR, v. Partscular. 

Rare and scarce both respect number 
or quantity, which admit of expansion 
or diminution: rare is a thinned num- 
ber; scarce is a quantity cut short. 
Rare is applied to matters of conve- 
nience or luxury ; scarce to matters of 
utility or necessity: that which is rare 
becomes valuable, and fetches a high 
price; that which is scarce becomes 
precious, and the loss of it is seriously 
felt. The best of every thing is in its 
nature rare; there will never be a su- 
perfluity of such things; there are, 
however, some things, as particularly 
curious plants, or particular animals, 
which, owing to circumstances, are al- 
ways rare: that which is most in use 
will, in certain cases, be scarce; when 
the supply of an article fails, and the 
demand for it continues, it naturally 
hecomes scarce. An aloe in blossom is 
a rarity, for nature has prescribed such 
limits to its growth as to give but very 
few of such flowers: the paintings of 
Raphael, and the former distinguished 
painters, are daily becoming more scarce 


RASHNESS. 


because time will diminish their quan- 
tity, although not their value. 

A perfect union of wit and judgement is one of 
the rarest things in the world. Burr 


When any particular piece of money grew very 
scarce, it was often recoined by a succeeding em- 
peror. ADDISON. 

What is rare will often be singulur 
and what is singular will often, on tha 
account, be rare : but these terms are 
not necessarily applied to the same 
object: fewness is the idea common to 
both ; but rare is said of that of which 
there might be more; while singudar 
is applied to that which is single, or 
nearly single, in its kind. The rare is 
that which is always sought for; the 
singular is not always that which one 
esteems: a thing is rare which is diffi- 
cult to be obtained; a thing is singular 
for its peculiar qualities, good or bad. 
Indian plants are many of them rare in 
England, because the climate will not 
agree with them; the sensitive plant is 
singular, as its quality of yielding to 
the touch distinguishes it from all other 
plants. 


And it was seated in an island strong, 


Abounding all with delices most rare, SPENSEP, 


We should learn, by reflecting on the misfortunes 
which have attended others, that there is nothing 
singular in those which befail ourselves. 

Metmora’s LETTEeRs or Cicero 


RASHNESS, TEMERITY, HASTI- 
NESS, PRECIPITANCY. 


RASHNESS denotes the quality of 
rash, which, like the German rasch, and 
our word rush, and the Latin ruo, ex- 
presses hurried and excessive motion. 
TEMERITY, in Latin demerttas, from 
temeré, possibly comes from the Greek 
Tnuepov at the moment, denoting the 
quality of acting by the impulse of the 
moment. HASTINESS, v. dngry and 
Cursory. PRECIPITANCY, from the 
Latin pra and capito, signifies the quality 
or disposition of taking things before 
they ought to be taken. 

Rashness and temerity have a close 
alliance with each other in sense; but 
they have a slight difference which is 
entitled to notice: rashness is a general 
and indefinite term, in the signification 
of which an improper celerity is the 
leading idea: this celerity may arise 
either from a vehemence of character, 
or a temporary ardor of the mind: in 
the signification of temerzty, the leading 
idea is want of consideration, springing 
mostly from an overweening confidence, 


RAVAGE. 


or a presumption of character. Rashness 
is, therefore, applied to corporeal actions, 
as the jumping into a river, without 
being able to swim, or the leaping over 
# hedge, without being an expert horse- 
man ; femertty is applied to our moral 
actions, particularly such as require de- 
liberation, and a calculation of conse. 
quences. Hastiness and precipitancy 
are but modes or characteristics of rash- 
ness, and consequently employed only in 
particular cases, as hastiness in regard 
to our movements, and precipitancy in 
regard to our measures. 

Nature to youth hot rashaess doth dispense, 


But with cold prudence age duth recompense. 
DENuAM. 


All mankind have a sufficient plea for some degree 
of restlessness, and the fault seems to be little more 
than too much temerity of conclusion in tavour of 
something not experienced, JUHNSON. 


‘And hurry through the woods with hasty step. 
Rustling and full of hope. SOMERVILLE. 


As the chymist, by catching at it too soon, lost 
the philosophical elixir, so precipitancy of our under- 
standings is an occasion of error. GLANVILLE. 


RATE, PROPORTION, RATIO. 


RATE (v. To estimate) and RATIO, 
which has the same origin and original 
meaning as rate, are in sense species of 
PROPORTION (v. Proporitonate): 
that is, they are supposed or estimated 
proportions, in distinction from propor- 
tions that lie in the nature of things. 
The first term, rate, is employed in 
ordinary concerns; a person receives a 
certain sum weekly at the rate of a 
certain sum yearly: ratio is applied 
only to numbers and calculations; as 
two is to four, so is four to eight, and 
eight to sixteen; the rvazzo in this case 
being double: proportion is employed 
in matters of science, and in all cases 
where the two more specific terms are 
not admissible; the beauty of an edifice 
depends upon observing the doctrine of 
proportions ; in the disposing of sol- 
diers a certain regard must be had to 
proportion in the height and size of the 
men. 


At Ephesus and Athens, Anthony lived at his 
usual rate in all matiner of luxury. PRIDEAUX. 


The rate of interest (tu lenders) is generally ina 
compound ratio formed out of the inconvenience aud 
the hazard. BLAacKsTONE. 


Repentance cannot be effectual but as it bears 
some proportion to sin. SoutH. 


RAVAGE, DESOLATION, DEVASTA- 
| TION. 
KAVAGE comes from the Latin 
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rapiu, and the Greek apra%w signifying 
a seizing or tearing away. DESOLA- 
TION, from sodus alone, signifies made 
solitary or reduced to solitude. DE- 
VASTATION, in Latin devastatzo, 
from devasto to lay waste, signifies re- 
ducing to a waste or desert. 

Ravuge expresses less than either 
desolution or devastation: a breaking, 
tearing, or destroying, is implied in the 
word ravage; but desolutien signifies 
the entire vnpeopling a land, and de- 
vastatiun the entire clearing away of 
every vestige of cultivation. Torrents, 
flames, and tempests, ravage; war, 
plague, and famine, desolate ; armies of 
barbarians, who inundate a country, 
carry devastation with them wherever 
they go. 

Beasts of prey retire, that all night long, 
Urg'd by necessity, had rang’d the dark, 


As if their conscious ravage shunn’d the light, 
Asham‘d, THOMSON, 


Amidst thy bow'rs the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green. GoLpsmiru. 


How much the strength of tne Roman republic is 
impaired, and what dreadful devastation has gone 
forth into all its provinces ! 

MeEwLmota’s LETTERS or CicERo. 
Ravage is employed likewise in the 
moral application; desolation and de- 
vastation only in the proper application 
to countries. Disease makes its ra- 
vages on beauty; death makes its 7a- 
vages among men in a more terribie 
degree at one time than at another. 


Would one think ’twere possible for love 


To make such ravage in a noble soul? Appison 


RAY, BEAM. 


RAY (v. Gleam) is indefinite in its 
meaning; it may be said either of a 
large or small quantity of light: BEAM 
(v. Gleam) is something positive; it 
can be said only of that which is con- 
siderable. We can speak of rays either 
of the sun, or the stars, or any other 
luminous body; but we speak of the 
beams of the sun or the moon. The 
rays of the sun break through the 
clouds ; its beams are scorching at noon- 
day. A room can scarcely be so shut 
up, that a single ray of light shall not 
penetrate through the crevices ; the sea, 
in a calm moon light night, presents a 
beautiful spectacle, with the moon’s 
beams playing on its waves. 


The stars emit a shivered ray. THoMson , 


The modest virtues mingle in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams ivto the blooming fic wers, 
Tromsoy, 
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READY, APT, PROMPT. 


READY (v. Easy) is in general ap- 
plied to that which has been intention- 
ally prepared for a given purpose; 
PROMPT (v. Expedition) is applied to 
that which is at hand so as to answer 
the immediate purpose; APT, from 
apius fit, is applied to that which is fit, 
or from its nature has a tendency to 
produce effects, 


The god himself with ready trident stands 
And opes the deep, and spreads the moving sands, 


Dryven, 
Let not the fervent tonzue, 
Prompé to deceive, with adulation smvoth, 
Gain on your purpos’d will, THOMSON, 


Poverty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches 
anto arrogance, ADDISON, 


When applied as personal characte- 
ristics, ready respects the will or under- 
standing, which is prepared for any- 
thing; as ready to serve a person, a 
ready wit; prompt denotes the vigor or 
zeal which impels to action without 
delay, or at the moment when wanted ; 
and apt, a fitness to do anything from 
the habit or temper of the mind. 


All things are ready if our minds be so. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all. 
GoLDsMITH. 


This so eminent industry in making proselytes 
more of that sex than of the other groweth that they 
ure deemed apter to serve as instruments in the 
cause, HooKER, 


REASONABLE, RATIONAL. 


REASONABLE, or accordant with 
reason, and RATIONAL, having rea- 
$0”, are both derived from the same 
Latin word ratio reason, which, from 
rutus and reor to think, signifies the 
thinking faculty. They differ princi- 
pally according to the different mean- 
ings of the word reason. Reasonadle is 
sumetimes applied to persons in the 
general sense of having the faculty of 
Treason. 


Human nature is the same in all reasunable crea- 
tures, ADDISON, 


But more frequently the word rational 
is used in this abstract sense of reason. 
Can anything so probably conduce to the well- 
being of a rational and social animal as the right 
exercise of that reasun, and of those social affections, 
. Hargis, 

In application to things reasonable 
and rational both signify according to 
reason; but the former is used in re- 
ference to the business of life, as a rea- 


RECEDE. 


sonable proposal, wish, &c.; rational te 
abstract matters, as rattonal motives, 
grounds, questions, &c. 


Men have no right to what is not reasonable, and 
to what is not for their benefit. BuRKE 


- 


The evidence which is afforded for a future sti te 
is sufficient for a rattenal ground of conduct, Buia. 


10 REBOUND, REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 


To REBOUN Dis to bound or spring 
back: a ball rebounds. To REVER- 
BERATE is to verberate or beat back : 
a sound reverberates when it echoes, 
To RECOIL is to cotd or whirl back: 
a snake recot/s. The two former are 
used in an improper application, a- 
though rarely ; but we may say of recoit, 
that a man’s schemes will recozl on his 
own head. 

Honour is but the reflection of a mau’s own ac- 


tious shining bright in the face of all about him, aud 
from thence rebounding upon himself. Sours. 


You seemed to reverberate upon me with the 
beams of the sun. Howe, 


Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o’ercharg'd, breaks, misses, or recutls 
DiNHAM 


TO RECEDE, RETREAT, RETIRE, 
WITHDRAW, SECEDE, 


To RECEDE is to go back; to RE- 
TREAT is to draw back ; the former is 
a simple action, suited to one’s conve- 
nience ; the latter is a particular action, 
dictated by necessity: we recede by a 
direct backward movement; we retreat 
by an indirect backward movement: we 
recede a few steps in order to observe an 
object more distinctly ; we retreat trom 
the position we have taken in order to 
escape danger; whoever can advance 
can recede; but in general those only 
retreat whose advance is not free: re- 
ceding is the act of every one; reétreat- 
ing is peculiarly the act of soldiers, or 
those who make hostile movements. 


As the sn recedes, the moon and stars discover 
themselves, . GuANviL, 


With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 
MILToN. 
To RETIRE and WITHDRAW 
originally signify the same as retreat, 
that is, to draw back or off; but they 
agree in application mostly with recede, 
to denote leisurely, and voluntary acts: 
to recede is to go back from a given 
spot; but to retzre and withdraw have 
respect to the place or the presence of 


RECEIPT. 


the persons: we may recede on an open 
plain; but we retire or withdraw from 
a room, or from some company. In 
this application withdraw is the more 
familiar term: rettre may likewise be 
used for an army ; but it denotes a much 
more leisurely action than retreat: a 
general retreats, by compulsion, from 
anenemy; but he may retzre from an 
enemy's country when there is no enemy 
present. 


She from her husband soft withdrew. 


After some slight skirmishes he retired himself 
(retired) into the castle of Farnham. CLARENDON, 


MILTon, 


Recede, retreat, retire, and withdraw, 
are also used in a moral application; 
SECEDE is used only in this sense: a 
person recedes from his engagement, or 
his pretensions: he retires from busi- 
ness, or withdraws from a society. To 
secede is a public act; men secede from 
a religious or political body: wthdraw 
is a private act; they withdraw them- 
selves as individual members from any 
society. 

We were soou brought to the necessity of receding 


from our imagined equality with our cousins. 
JoHKBON. 


Retirement trom the world’s cares and pleasures 
has been often recommended as useful to repentance, 
JOHNSON, 


A temptation may wéthdraw for a while and re- 
turn again. Sours. 


How certain is our ruin, unless we sometimes re- 
treat from this pestilential region (the world of plea- 
sure. ) Biarr, 


Pisistratus and his sons maintained their usurpa- 
tions during a period of sixty-eight years, including 
those of Pisistratus’ secessions from Athens, 

CUMBERLAND. 


RECEIPT, RECEPTION. 


RECEIPT comes from receive, in its 
application to inanimate objects, which 
are taken into possession. RECEP- 
TION comes from the same verb, in 
the sense of treating persons at their 
first arrival: in the commercial inter- 
course of men, the recerpt of goods or 
money must be acknowledged in writ- 


ing; in the friendly intercourse of men, 


their reception’ of each other will be. 


polite or cold, according to the sen- 


timents entertained towards the indi- . 


vidual. 


if a man will keep but of even hand, his ordinary 
expences ought to be but to half of his oa 
ACON, 


I thank you and Mrs. Pope for my kind reeep- 
then. ATTERBURY. 
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TO RECKON, COUNT, OR ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 


Tue idea of esteeming is here cow 
mon to these terms, which differ less m 
meaning than in application: RECKON 
(v. To calculate) is the most familiar ; 
ACCOUNT (wv. To caleulate) and 
NUMBER, i.e. to put in the number, 
are employed only in the grave style: 
we reckon it a happiness to enjoy the 
company of a particular friend; we 
ought to account it a privilege to be 
enabled to address our Maker by prayer ; 
we must all expect to be one day num- 
bered with the dead. 


Reckoning themselves absolved, by Mary’s attach- 
ment to Bothwell, from the engagements which they 
had come under when she yielded herself a prisoner, 
they carried her, next evening, under a strong guard, 
to the castle of Lochleven. RopExTson, 


There is no bishop of the Church of England but 
accounts it his interest, as well as his duty, to com- 
ply with this precept of the Apostle Paul to Titus, 
** These things teach and exhort.” Sours. 


He whose mind never pauses from the remem- 
brance of his own sufferings, may justly be nwm- 
bered among the most miserable of human beings. 

Jounso¥ 


TO RECLAIM, REFORM. 


RECLAIM, from clamo to call, sig- 
nifies to call back to its right place that 
which has gone astray. REFORM 
signifies to form anew that which has 
changed its form. they are allied only 
in their application to the moral cha- 
racter. A man is reclaimed from his 
vicious courses by the force of advice or 
exhortation ; he may be reformed by 
various means, external or internal. 
A parent endeavours to reclaim a child, 
but too often in vain; the offender is in 
general not reformed. 

Scotland had nothing to dread from a princess of 
Mary’s character, who was wholly occupied in en- 


deavouring to reclaim her heretical subjects. - 
ROBERTSON. 


A monkey, to reform the times, 


Resvlv'd to visit foreign climes, Gay. 


TO RECLINE, REPOSE. 


To RECLINE is to lean back; to 
REPOSE is to place one’s self back 
he who reciines, reposes; but we may 
recline without reposing : when we re- 
cline we put ourselves into a particular 
position ; but when we repose we put 
ourselves into that position which will 
be most easy. 


ob4 RECORD. 


For consoiation on his friend reclin'd. Fatconer. 


{ first awak’d, and found myself repos’d 


Under a shade, on flowers. M1LtTon, 


RECOGNIZE, ACKNOWLIEDGE. 


RECOGNIZE, in Latin recognos- 
cere, that is to take knowledge of, or 
bring to one’s own knowledge, is to take 
cognizance of that which .comes again 
before our notice; to ACKNOW- 
LEDGE (v. To Acknowledge) is to 
admit to one’s knowledge whatever 
comes fresh under our notice: we re- 
cognize a person whom we have known 
before; we recognize him either in his 
former character, or in some newly 
assumed character; we acknowledge 
either former favors, or those which 
have been just received: princes recog- 
nize certain principles which have beet: 
admitted by previous consent; they ac- 
knowledge the justice of claims which 
are preferred before them. 

When conscience threatens punishment to secret 


crimes, it manifestly recognizes a Supreme Governor 
from whom nothing is hidden. Buia. 


I callit atheism by establishmeut, when auy state, 
as such, shall not acknowledge the existence of God, 
as the moral governor of the world, BuRKE. 


RECORD, REGISTER, ARCHIVE. 


RECORD is taken for the thing 
recorded, or the collection in which a 
thing is recorded; REGISTER, either 
for the thing registered, or the place in 
which it is registered; ARCHIVE, 
mostly for the place, and sometimes for 
the thing: records are either historical 
details, or short notices, which serve to 
preserve the memory of things; regzs- 
ters are but short notices of particular 
and local circumstances; archives are 
always connected with the state: every 
place of antiquity has its records of the 
different circumstances which have been 
connected with its rise and. progress, 
and the various changes which it has 
experienced; in public registers we 
find accounts of families, and of their 
various connexions and fluctuations ; in 


archives we find all legal deeds and in- 


struments which involve the interests of 
the nation, both in its internal and ex- 
ternal economy. In an extended ap- 
plication of these terms records contain 
whatever is to be remembered at ever 
so distant a period ; registers that which 
is to serve present purposes; archive, 
that in which any things are stored. 


RECOVER, 


Thougn we think our words vanish with the 
breath that utters them, yet they hecome records iu 
God's court, and are laid up in his archives as wit- 
nesses either for or against us. 

GovFRNMENT UF THE TONGUE. 


This ‘sland, as appeareth by faithfal registers of 
those times, Lad ships of great content. Bacon. 


It may be found in the same archive where the 
famous compact between magistrate and people, so 
much insisted on in the vindications of the rights of 
mankind, is reposited. WARBURTON. 


TO RECOVER, RETRIEVE, REPAIR, 
RECRUIT. 


RECOVER is to get again under 
one’s cover or protection. RETRIEVE, 
from the French trouver to find, is to 
find again. REPAIR, in French re- 
parer, Latin reparo, from re and paro 
to make ready or right again, signifies 
to make a thing good as it was before. 
RECRUIT, in French recru, from cru 
and the Latin cresco to grow, signifies 
either to grow or to cause to grow 
again, as before. 

Recover is the most general term, and 
applies to objects in general; retrieve, 
repuir, and the others, are only partial 
applications: we recover things either 
by our own means or by casualties; we 
retrieve and repair by our own efforts 
enly: we recover that which has been 
taken, or that which has been any way 
lost; we retrieve that which has passed 
away or been consumed ; we repair that 
which has been injured ; we recruté that 
which has been diminished : we recover 
property from those who wisb to deprive 
us of it ; we retrieve our misfortunes, or 
our lost reputation; we repair the 
damage done to our property; we re- 
cruit the strength which has been ex- 
hausted: we do not seek after that 
which we think trrecoverable; we give 
that up which is 7rretrievable; we dc 
not labor on that which is trreparable , 
our power of recruiting depends upon 
circumstances; he who makes a mo- 
derate use of his resources, may in 
general easily recruit himself when they 
are gone, 


The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation or 
recovery of our virtue, JOHNSON, 


; Why may not the soul receive © 
New organs, siuce ev’n art can these retrieve? 
JENYNS 


Your men shall be receiv’d, your fleet repair'd, 
Drypex, 


With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives. 
a5 Drypen, 


REDEEM. 


RECOVERY, RESTORATION. 


RECOVERY (wv. To recover) is the 
regaining of any object which has been 
lost or missing; RESTORATION is 
the getting back what has been taken 
away, or that of which one has been de- 
prived. What is vecovered may be 
recovered with or without the use of 
means; the resforation is effected by 
foreign agency; that which is lost by 
accident may be recovered by accident ; 
the restoration of a prince to his throne 
is mostly effected by his subjects. 

This is that fulness of the Gentiles of which St. 
Paul speaks coincident in time with the recovery of 


the Jews, and in a great degree the effect of their 
conversion. Hors ey. 


Mr. Morrice and Sir John Granvile, whom the 
General (Monk) trusted with his secret intentions 
in the arduous affair of the restoratiun, were at that 
time taken notice of to be intimate with Mr. 
Mordaunt, CuARENDON. 


In respect to health or other things, 
recovery signifies, as before, the re- 
yaining something ; and restoration, the 
bringing back to its former state. 

When the cure was perfected, the names of the 


diseased persons, together with the manner of their 
recovery, were registered in the temple. PoTTER. 


My depressed spirits, on account of Joanna’s cri- 
tical and almost hopeless situation, greatly con 
tributed to prevent the restoration of my health. 

STEADMAX. 


So likewise in the moral application. 


Let us study to improve the assistance which this 
revelation affords for the restoration of our nature, 
aud the recovery of our felicity. Buarg. 


RECTITUDE, UPRIGHTNESS. 


RECTITUDE is properly rightness, 
which is expressed in a stronger man- 
ner by UPRIGHTNESS: we speak of 
the recittude of conduct, or of judgment ; 
of uprighiness of mind, or of moral cha- 
racter. which must be something more 
than straight, for it must be elevated 
above everything mean or devious. 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude is 
merely metaphorical, and that as a right line de- 


scribes the shortest pussage from poiut to point, so 
a right action effects a good design by the fewest 


means. JOHNSON. 
Who to the fraudulent impostor foul, 
In his sprightness, answer thus return’a. Muron. 


TQ REDEEM, RANSOM. 


REDEEM, in Latin redzmo, is com- 
pounded of re and emo to buy off, or 
back to one’s-self. RANSOM is in all 
probability a variation of redeem. —_- 

Redeem is a term of general applica- 
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tion ; ransom is employed only on parti- 
cular occasions: we redeem persons as 
well as things ; we ransom persons only . 
we may redeem by labor, or anything 
which supplies an equivalent to money ; 
we ransom persons with money only: 
we redeem a watch, or whatever has 
been given in pawn; we ransom a cap- 
tive: redeem is employed in the im- 
proper application ; ransom only in the 
proper sense: we may redeem our cha- 
racter, redeem our life, or redeem our 
honor; and in this sense our Saviour 
redeems repentant sinners; but those 
who are ransomed only recover their 
bodily liberty. 

Thus in her crime her confidence she plac'd, 


And with new treasons wuuld redeem the past. 
DryveEn. 


A third tax was paid by vassals to the king, to 
ransom him if he should happen to be taken pri- 
soner, RoBERTSON. 


REDRESS, RELIEF. 


REDRESS, like address (v. Accost), 
in all probability comes from the Latin 
dtrigo, signifying to direct or bring 
back to the former point, is said only 
with regard to matters of right and 
justice ; RELIEF (v. To help) to those 
of kindness and humanity: by power 
we obtain redress; by active inter- 
ference we obtain a relief: an injured 
person looks for redress to the govern- 
ment; an unfortunate person looks for 
relief to the compassionate and kind: 
what we suffer through the oppression 
or wickedness of others can he redressed 
only by those who have the power of 
dispensing justice ; whenever we suffer, 
in the order of Providence, we may meet 
with some relief from those who are 
more favored. edress applies to public 
as well as private grievances ; ~elzef ap- 
plies only to private distresses: under a 
pretence of seeking redress of griev- 
ances, mobs are frequently assembled to 
the disturbance of the better disposed ; 
under a pretence of soliciting charitable 
relief, thieves gain admittance into 
families. 

Instead of redressing grievances, and improving 


the fabrie of their state, the French were made to 
take a very different course. Burges, 


His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pain. 
GoLDsMITH, 


TO REDUCE, LOWER. 


REDUCE is to bring back or toa 
given point, i.e. in an extended sense, 


REFER. 


to bring down; LOWER is tu make 
dow or lower, which proves the close 
vonnexion of these words in their ori- 
ginal meaning ; it is, however, only in 
their improper application that they 
have any further connexion. Reduce is 
used in the sense of lessen, when ap- 
piied to number, quantity, price, &c. ; 
lower is used in the same sense when 
applied to price, demands, terms, &c.: 
the former, however, occurs in cases 
where circumstances as well as persons 
are concerned ; the latter only in cases 
where persons act: the price of corn is 
reduced by means of importation ; a per- 
son lowers his price or his demand when 
he finds them too high. 


The regular metres then in use may be reduced, I 
think, to four. TyvagwHiTT. 


Mr. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Montesquieu, as 
well as many other writers, seem to have imagined 
that the increase of gold and silver, in consequence 
of the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, was the 
real cause of the luwertng of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. SMITH. 
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In the moral application, reduce ex- 
presses more than /ower ; a man is said 
to be reduced to an abject condition, 
_ but to be lowered in the estimation of 
others ; to be reduced to a state of sla- 
very, to be /owered in his own eyes. 


I think the low circumstances she was reduced to 
was a piece of good luck for us. GuaRDIAN, 


It would be a matter of astonishment to me, that 
any critic should be found proof against the beauties 
of Agamemnon as tulower its author to a comparison 
with Sophocles or Euripides, CUMBERLAND, 


TO REFER, RELATE, RESPECT 
REGARD. 


REFER, from the Latin re and fero, 
signifies literally to bring back; and 
RELATE, from the participle datus of 
the same verb, signifies brought back: 
the former is, therefore, transitive, and 
the latter intransitive. Hefer is com- 
monly said of circumstances that carry 
the memory to events or circumstances ; 
relate is said of things that have a 
natural connexion: the religious fes- 
tivals and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics have ail a reference to some 
events that happened in the early 
periods of Christianity ; the notes and 
observations at the end of a book relate 
to what has been inserted in the text. 


Our Saviour’s words (in his sermon on the mount) 
all refer w the Pharisees’ way of speaking. Sours. 


Homer artfully interweaves, in the several succeed- 
ing parts of his poem, an accuunt of everything ma- 
besial which relafes to his princes. ADDISON. 


REFUSE. 


Refer and relate carry us back to 
that which may be very distant; but 
RESPECT and REGARD (ev. To 
esteem) turn our views to that which is 
near. Whatever respects or regards a 
thing has a moral influence over it ; but 
the former is more commonly em- 
ployed than the latter~ it is the duty of 
the magistrates to take into considera. 
tion whatever respects the good order of 
the community; laws respect the ge- 
neral welfare of the community ; the due 
administration of the laws regards the 
happiness of the individual. 


Religion is a pleasure to the mind, as respects 
practice. Sours, 


What I have said regards only the vain part of the 
SOx. ADDISON, 


REFORM, REFORMATION. 


REFORM has a general application ; 
REFORMATION a particular appli- 
cation: whitever undergoes such a 
change as to give a new form to an 
object occasions a reform ; when such a 
change is produced in the moral cha- 
racter, it is termed a reformation: the 
concerns of a state require occasional 
reform ; those of an individual require 
reformation. When reform and re- 
formation are applied to the moral cha- 
racter, the former has a more extensive 
signification than the latter; the term 
reform conveying the idea of a com- 
plete amendment; reformation im- 
plying only the process of amending or 
improving. <A reform in one’s life and 
conversation will always be accompanied 
with a corresponding increase of happi- 
ness to the individual; when we ob- 
serve any approaches to reformatton, 
we may cease to despair of the indi- 
vidual who gives the happy indications. 

He was anxious to keep the distemper of Franee 
from the least countenance in England, where he 
was sure some wicked persons had shown a strong 


disposition to recommend an imitation of the French 
spirit of reform. Burxe. 


Examples are pictures, and strike the senses, nay, 
raise the passions, and call in those (the strongest 
and most general of all motives} te the aid of re- 
formation. . | Por.. 


TO REFUSE, DECLINE, REJECT, 
REPEL, REBUFF. 


REFUSE (v. To deny) signifies 
simply to pour back, that is, to send 
back, which is the common idea of all 
these terms. DECLINE, in Latin de- 
chino, signifies literally to turn aside; 
REJECT, from -jacto to throw, to east 


REFUSE. 


oack ; REPEL, from pello to drive, to 
d.ive back; REBUFF, trom buff or 
puff, to puff one back, or send off with 
a puff. 

Refuse is an unqualified action, it is 
accompanied with no expression of opi- 
nion; decline is a gentle and indirect 
mode of refusal; reject is a direct mode, 
and conveys a positive sentiment of dis- 
approbation: we refuse what is asked 
of us, for want of inclination to comply ; 
_we decline what is proposed from mo- 
tives of discretion; we reject what is 
offered to us, because it does not fall in 
with our views: we refuse to listen to 
the suggestions of our friends; we de- 
‘cline an otter of service; we reject the 
insinuations of the interested and evil- 
minded. 


But all her arts are still employ’d in vain, 


Again she comes, and is refus’u again. Drypen. 


Why should he then reject a suit so just? DrwpeEn. 


Melissa, thougl, she could not boast the apathy 
of Cato, wauted not the more prudent virtue of 
Sarpio, and gained the victory by declining the cun- 
test. JOHNSON. 

To refuse is said only of that which 
passes between individuals; to reject is 
said of that which comes from any 
quarter: requests and petitions are re- 
fused by those who are solicited; opi- 
nions, propositions, and counsels, are 
rejected by particular communities: the 
king refuses to give his assent to a bill; 
the parliament rejects a bill. 

Having most affectionately set life and death 
befure them, and conjured them to choose one and 
avuid the other, he still leaves unto them, as to free 


and natural agents, a liberty to refuse all his calls, to 
let his talents lie by them unprofitable. Has ownp. 


The House was then so far from being possessed 
with that spirit, that the utmost that could be ob- 
tained upon a debate upon that petition was that it 
should uot be rejected. CLARENDON. 


To repel is to reject with violence ; to 
rebuff is to refuse with contempt, or 
what may be considered as such. We 
refuse and reject tnat which is either 
offered, or simply presents itself for ac- 
eeptance: the act may be negative, or 
not outwardly expressed ; we repei and 
rebuff that which forces itself into our 
presence, contrary to our inclination. 
it is in both cases a direct act of force; 
we repel the atiack of an enemy, or we 
repel the advances of one who is not 
agreeable; we rebuff those who put that 
in our way which is offensive. Impor- 
tunate persons must necessarily expect 
to meet with rebuffs, and are in general 
less susceptible of them than others ; 
delicate minds feel a refusal as a rebuff. 
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Ifhe should choose the right casket, you would 
refuse to perform vour tather’s will, if you should 
refuse to accept him SHAKSPEARE,. 


Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence to embrace what is less 
evident, Locxr 


Th’ unwearied watch their listening leaders keep, 
Aud, coushing close, repel invading sleep. Pope. 


At length rebuff"d, they leave their mangled prey. 
DRYDEN 


TO RELATE, RECOUNT, DESCRIBE. 


RELATE, in Latin relatus, participle 
of refero, siznifies to bring that to the 
notice of others which has before been 
brought to our own notice. RECOUNT 
is properly to count again, or count over 
again. DESCRIBE, from the Latin 
scribo to write, is literally to write 
down. 

The idea of giving an account of 
events or circumstances is common to 
all these terms, which differ in the object 
and circumstances of the action. Relate 
is said generally of all events, both of 
those which concern others as well as 
ourselves; recount is said particularly 
of those things in which the recounter 
has a special interest: those who relate 
all they hear often relate that which 
never happened; it is a gratification to 
an old soldier to recount all the trans 
actions in which he bore a part during. 
the military career of his early youth. 
We relate events that have happened at 
any period of time immediate or remote ; 
we recount mostly those things which - 
have been long passed: in recounting, 
the memory reverts to past scenes, and 
counts over all that has deeply inter- 
ested the mind. Travellers are pleased 
to relate to their friends whatever they 
have seen remarkable in other countries ; 
the recounting of our adventures in 
distant regions of the globe has a pecu- 
liar interest for all who hear them. We 
may relate either by writing or by word 
of mouth; we recount mostly by word 
of mouth. Relate is said properly of 
events or that which passes: describe 
is said of that which exists: we relate 
the particulars of our journey ; and we 
describe the country we pass through. 
Personal adventure is always the subject 
of a relation ; the quality and condition 
of things are those of the description. 
We relate what happened on meeting a 
friend; we describe the dress of the: 
parties, or the ceremonies which are 
usual on particular occasions 

ZU 
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U Muse! the canses and the crimes relate, 
What geddess was provok’d, and whence her hate. 
DrypEn, 


To recount Almighty works 
What words or tongue of seraph can suffice ? 
MILTON. 


In deser biag a rough torrent or deluge, the num- 
bers should run easy and flowing, Pore. 


RELATION, RECITAL, NARRATION, 
NARRATIVE. 


RELATION, from the verb re/ate, 
denotes the act of relating or the thing 
reluted. RECITAL, from reeite, de- 
notes the act of reciting or the thing 
recited. NARRATION, from narrate, 
denotes either the act of marrating or 
the thing narrated. NARRATIVE, 
from the same verb, denotes the thing 
narrated. Relation is here, as in the 
former paragraph (». To relate), the 
yeneral, and the others particular terms. 
Relation applies to every object which 
is related whether ofa public or private, 
a national or an individual nature; 
history is the redation of national events ; 
biography is the relation of particular 
lives: recttal is the relation or repetition 
of actual or existing circumstances ; we 
listen to the recital of misfortunes, dis- 
tresses, and the like. The relation may 
concern matters of indifference: the 
recital is always of something that 
affects the interests of some individual : 
the pages of the journalist are filled with 
the relation of daily occurrences which 
simply amuse in the reading: but the 
recital of another’s woes often draws 
tears from the audience to whom it is 
made. Relution and recital are seldom 
employed but in connexion with the 
object related or recited; narrative is 
mostly used by itself: hence we say.the 
relation of any particular circumstance ; 
the recital of any one’s calamities; but 
an affecting narrative, or a simple zar- 
rative. 

Those relations are commonly of most value in 
which the writer tells his own story. JuHNaUN. 


Old men fall easily into recitals of past transac- 
tions. JOHNSON, 


Homer introduces the best instructions in the 
midst of the plainest narrations. DENNIS. 


Therefure by this a7rrative you now understand 
the state of the question. Bacon, 


RELATION, RELATIVE, KINSMAN, 
KINDRED, 


RELATION is here taken to express 


the person related; it is, as in the. 


former paragraph, the general term both 


‘ Repta, 


RELAX. 


in sense and application; RELATIVE 
is employed only as respects the parti- 
cular individual te whom one is related ; 
KINSMAN designates the particular 
kind of relation, and KINDRED is a 
collective term comprehending all one’s 
relations or those who are akin to one. 
In abstract propositions we speak of re- 
lations ; aman who is without relations 
feels himself an outeast in society’ in 
designating one’s close and intimate 
connexion with persons we use the term 
relative; our near and dear relatives 
are the first objects of our regard: in 
designating one’s relationship and con- 
nexion with persons kinsman is prefer- 
able; when a man has not any children 
he frequently adopts one of his kinsmen 
as his heir: when the ties of relationship 
are to be specified in the persons of any 
particular family, they are denominated 
kindred ; a man cannot abstract him- 
self from his kindred while he retains 
any spark of human feeling. 

You are not to imagine that I think myself dis- 
charged from the duties of gratitude, only because 


my relativus do not adjust their looks to my expec- 
tation. JOHNSON, 


Our friends and relatives stand weeping by. 
PomFRET 


Herod put all to death whom he found in Trecho- 
ritis of the families and kindred of any of those at 
PRIDEAUX. 


TO RELAX, REMIT. 


THE general idea of lessening is that 
which allies these words to each other; 
but they differ very widely in their ori- 
ginal meaning, and somewhat in their 
ordinary application; RELAX, from 
the word /az or loose, signifies to make 
loose, and in its moral use to lessen any 
thing in its degree of tightness or rigor ; 
to REMIT, from re and metio to send 
back, signifies to take off in part or 
entirely that which has been imposed ; 
that is, to lessen in quantity. In regard 
to our attempts to act, we may speak of 
relaxing in our endeavours, and remtt- 
fing our labours or exertions; in regard. 
to our dealings with others, we may 
speak of 7 elaxing in discipline, relaring 
in the severity or strictness of our con- 
duct, of remetting a punishment or re- 
mitting a sentence. The discretionary 
power of showing mercy when placed in 
the hands of the sovereign, serves to 
relax the rigour of the law; when the 
punishment seems to be disproportioned 
to the magnitude of the offence, it is 
but ayuitable to remit it. 


REMARK. 


No more the smith his dusky brow shall clea:, 
Relax his ponderous strength and lean to hear. 
GoLDsMITH. 


How otten have I blessed the coming day, 
-When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
GOLDSMITH. 


REMAINS, RELICS. 


REMAINS signifies literally what 
remains : RELICS, from the Latin re- 
iznquo to leave, signifies what is left. 
The former is a term of general and 
familiar application; the latter is specific. 
W hat remains after the use or consump- 
tion of anything is termed the remuzns ; 
what is left of anything after a lapse of 
years is the relze or relics. There are 
remains of buildings mostly after a 
conflagration; there are relzcs of an- 
tiquity in most monasteries and old 
churches. Remains are of value, or not, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case; relics always derive a value from 
the person to whom they were supposed 
originally to belong. The rematns of a 
person, that is, what corporeally remazns 
of a person after the extinction of life, 
will be respected by his friend; a bit of 
a garment that belonged, or was sup- 
posed to belong, to some saint, will be a 
precious redtc in the eyes of a supersti- 
tious Roman Catholic. All nations have 
agreed to respect the remains of the 
dead; religion, under most forms, has 
given a sacredness to relics in the eves 
of its most zealous votaries; the vene- 
ration of genius, or the devotedness of 
friendship, has in like manner trans- 
ferred itself, from the individual himsel!, 
to some object which has been his pro- 
perty or in his possession, and thus fa- 
bricated for itself redecs equally precious. 
Opon these friendly shores, and flow'ry plains, 


Which hide Auchises and his blest remazns. 
DryYvDEN. 


This church is very rich in relics, ADDISON, 


Sometimes the term relics is used to 
denote what remazns after the decay or 
loss of the rest, which further distin- 
gruishes it from the word rematns, that 
simply signifies what is left. 

among the remains of.okk Rome, the grandeur of 


the commonwealth shows itself chiefly in works that 
were either necessary or convénient. ADDISON, 


All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which the 
ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but the reliques 
of an intellect defaced with sin and time. Sours. 

REMARK, OBSERVATION, COM- 
MENT, NOTE, ANNOTATION, 
COMMENTARY. 


REMARK (v. To notice), OBSER- 
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VATION (v. To noltce), and COM-: 
MENT, in Latin commentum, from 
comminiscor to call to mind, are either 
spoken or written: NOTE, ANNO- 
TATION (v. Note), CQOMMEN- 
TARY, a variation of comment, are 
always written. Remark and obser- 
vation admitting of the same distinc- 
tion in both cases, have been sufficiently 
explained in the article referred to: 
comment is a species of remark which 
often loses in good-nature what it gains 
in seriousness ; it is mostly applied to 
particular persons or cases, and more 
commonly employed as a vehicle of cen- 
sure than of commendation; public 
speakers and public performers are ex- 
posed to all the comments which the 
vanity, the envy, and ill-nature of self- 
constituted critics can suggest; but 
when not employed in personal cases, it 
serves for explanation: the other terms 
are used in this sense only, but with 
certain modifications ; the zofe is most 
general, and serves to call the attention 
to as well as illustrate particular pas- 
sages in the text: annotattons and 
commentaries are more minute; the 
former being that which is added by 
way of appendage; the latter being em- 
ployed in a general form ; as the anno- 
tations of the Greek scholiasts, and the 
commentartes on the sacred writings. 
Spence, in his remarks on Pope’s Odyssey, pro- 
duces what he thinks an unconquerable quotation 
from Dryden's preface to the Aiueid, in favour of 


trunslating an epic poem into blank verse. 
JOHNSON. 


If the critic has published nothing but rules and 
observations on criticism, I then consider whether 
there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts and 
words, ADDISON. 


Sublime or low, unbended or intense, 
The sound is still a comment to the sense, 
Roscommon. 


The history of the svtes (to Pope’s Homer) has 
never been traced. JOHNSON, 


1 love a critic who mixes the rules of life with an- 
sotations upon writers. STEELE, 


Memoirs or memorials are of two kinds, whereof 
the one may be termed commentaries, the other re- 
gisters Bacoy 


TO REPEAT, RECITE, REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 


Tue idea of going over any words, or 
actions, is common to all these terms. 
REPEAT, from the Latin repeto t» 
seek, or go over again, is the general 
term, including only the common idea. 
To RECITE, REHEARSE, and RE- 
CAPITULATE, are modes of reépeis- 
tion, convey'ng each some accessory 

2u2 


REPEAT. 


idea. To rectte is to repeat in a formal 
manner; to rehearse is to repeat or 
recite by way of preparation; to reca- 
pitulate, from capttulum a chapter, is 
to repeat the chapters or principal heads 
of any discourse. We repeat both actions 
and words; we recite only words: we 
repeat single words, or even sounds ; 
we recite always a form of words: we 
repeat our own words or the words of 
another; we recite only the words of an- 
other: we repeat a name; we recite an 
ode, or a set of verses. 


I could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punishments thuse crimes have met. 
Daypven. 
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Whenever the practice of recitation was disused. 
the works, whether poetical or historieal, perish ad 
with the authors. JOHNSON. 

We repeat for purposes of general 
convenience; we recite for the conve- 
nience or amusement of others; we 
rehearse for some specific purpose, either 
for the amusement or instruction of 
others: we recapitulate for the instruc- 
tion of others. We repeat that which 
we wish to be heard; we rectte a piece 
of poetry before a company; we rehearse 
the piece in private, which we are going 
to recite in public; we recapitulate the 
general heads of that which we have 
already spoken in detail. A master 
must always repeat to his scholars the 
instruction which he wishes them to re- 
member; Homer is said to have reczted 
his verses in different parts; players 
rehearse their different parts before they 
perform in public; ministers recupitu- 
éute the leading points in their discourse. 
To repeat is commonly to use the same 
words; to recite, to rehearse, and to 
recapitulate, do not necessarily require 
any verbal sameness. We repeat lite- 
rally what we hear spoken by another; 
but we recite and rehearse events; and 
we recapitulate in a concise manner 
what has been uttered in a particular 
manner. An echo repeats with the 
greatest possible precision; Homer re- 
cites the names of all the Grecian and 
Trojan leaders, together with the names 
and account of their countries, and the 
number of the forces which they com- 
manded; Virgil makes /Eneas to re- 
hearse before Dido and her courtiers the 
story of the capture of Troy, and his 
ewn adventures; a judge recapttulates 
evidence to a jury. 

Suede geetiaanely Berens 


The way kas been to recife it at the prime or first 
hour every Lord's day. WATERLAND. 


REPENTANCE. 


Now take your turns, ye muses, to rehearse, 
Mlis friend’s complaints, and mighty magic verse. 
DRYDEN, 
The parts of a judge are to direct the evidence to 
moderate length, repetition or impertinency of speech, 
to recapitulate, select, aud collate, the material points 
of that which has been said. Bacon. 


These terms may be applied with 
equal propriety to words written as to 
words spoken. 

I am always naturally sparing of my letters to my 
friends, for a reason I think a yreat one, that it is 


needless after experience to repeat assurauces of 
friendship. Pops. 


The thoughts of gods let Glanville’s verse recite, 
And bring the scenes of opening fates to light. 


Pope. 
Let Dryden with new rules our state refine, 
And his great models form by this design; 
But where’s a second Virgil to rehearse 
Our hero’s glories in his epic verse? RocuEsTer. 


Hence we see the reason why creeds were no larger 
hor more explicit, being but a kind of a recapituiation 
of what the catechumens bad been taught before. 

WatTkERLAND, 


REPENTANCE, PENITENCE, CON- 
TRITION, COMPUNCTION, 
REMORSE. 


REPENTANCE, from re back, and 
penitet to be sorry, signifies thinking 
one’s self wrong for something past: 
PENITENCE, from the same source, 
signifies simply sorrow for what is amiss. 
CONTRITION, from contero to rub 
together, is to bruise as it were with 
sorrow; COMPUNCTION, from com- 
pungo to prick thoroughly ; and RE- 
MORSE, from remordeo to have a 
gnawing pain; all express modes of 
penitence differing in degree and cir- 
cumstance. Repentance refers more to 
the change of one’s inind with regard 
to an object, and is properly confined to 
the time when this change takes place 
we therefore, strictly speaking, repent 
of a thing hut once; we may, however, 
have penzience for the same thing all 
our lives. Repentance supposes a change 
of conduct, at least as Jong as the sorrow 
lasts; but the term penitence is confined 
to the sorrow which the sense of guilt 
occasions to the offender. 


This is the sinner’s hard lot, that the same thing 
which makes him need repentance makes him also 
in danger of not obtaifing it. Sours, 


Heaven may forgive a crime to penitence 
For heaven can judge if penitence be true. Daypen, 
Repentunce is a term of more genera! 
application than penttence, being em- 
ployed in respect to offences against 
men as well as against God; penitence, 
on the other hand, is applicable only to 
sviritual guilt. Repentance may have 


REPETITION. 


respect to our interests here, penitence to 
our interests hereafter. ) 
. But thou, in all thou dost with early cares, 
Strive to present a fale like theirs, 
That sorrow on the end may never wait, 
Nor shape repentance, make thee wise too late. 
RowE. 
Penttence is a general sentiment, 
which belongs to all men as offending 
creatures ; but contrilzon, compunction, 
and remorse, are awakened by retlecting 
on particular offences: contrttion is a 
continued and severe sorrow, appropriate 
to one who has been in a continued 
state of peculiar sinfulness: compunc- 
fiun is rather an occasional but sharp 
sorrow, provoked by a single offence, or 
a moment's reflection ; remorse may be 
temporary, but it is a still sharper pain 
awakened by some particular offence of 
peculiar magnitude and atrocity. The 
prodigal son was a contrite sinner; the 
brethren of Joseph felt great compunc- 
tion when they were carried back with 


their sacks to Egypt; David was struck | 


with remorse for the murder of Uriah. 


His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe, 

As left him vot, till penitence had won 

Lost favour back again, and closed the breach, 
Cowrpsr 


Contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink, 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. Buair. 


All men, even the most depraved, are subject more 
or less to cumpuxrctions of conscience. Bua. 


The heart, 
Piere’d with a sharp remorse for guilt, disclaims 
The costly poverty of hecatombs, 


Aud offers the best eacrifice itself JEFFRY. 


REP. TITION, TAUTOLOGY. | 
REPETITION is to TAUTOLOGY 


as the genus to the species: the latter 
being a species of repetition. There 
may be frequent repetition which 
is warranted by necessity or conveni- 
ence; but tautology is that which no- 
wise adds to either the sense or the 
sound. A repetition may, or may not, 
consist of literally the same words; but 
tuutology, from the Greek ravrog the 
same, and Aoyog a word, supposes such 
a sameness in expression, as renders 
the signification’ the same. In the li- 
turgy of the Church of England there 
ute some repetitions, which add to the 
solemnity of the worship; in most ex- 
temporary prayers there is much fauto- 
logy, that destroys the religious effect 
of the whole. 


The Psalms, for the excellency of their contents, 
deserve to be oftoner rep-ated, but that the malti- 
tude of them permitieth not any oftener repetitiva. 

Ho: MEL. 


‘ riety of expression. 
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_ That is truly and really tautology, where tne same 
thing is repeated, thongh under never so much va 
SouTH 


REPREHENSION, REPROOF. 


Prrsonat blame or censure isimplied 
by both these terms,: but the former ig 
much milder than the latter. By RE. 
PREHENSION the personal independ- 
ence is not so sensibly affected as in the 
case of REPROOF: people of all ages. 
and stations, whose conduct is exposed 
to the investigation of others, are liable 
to reprehension ; but children only, or 
such as are in a subordinate capacity, 
are exposed to reprocf. Reprehension 
amounts to little more than passing an 
unfavourable sentence upon the conduct 
of another: reproof adds to this words 
more or less severe. The master of a 
school may be exposed to the reprehen- 
ston of the parents for any supposed 
impropriety: his scholars are subject to 
his reproof. 

When a man feels the reprehension of a friend 


seconded by his own heart, he is easily heated into 
resentinent, . JOHNSON, 


There is an oblique way of reproof which takes 
off from the sharpness of it. STEELE. 


TO REPRESS, RESTRAIN, SUPPRESS. 


To REPRESS is to press back or 
down: to RESTRAIN is to strain back 
or down: the former is the general, the 
latter the specific term: we always re- 
press when we restrain, but not vice 
versa. Repress is used mostly for press- 
ing down, so as to keep that inward 
which wants to make its appearance 
restraint is an habitual represston by 
which a thing is kept in a state of low- 
ness: a person is said to repress his 
feelings when he does not give them 
vent either by his words or actions; he 
is said to restrain his feelings when he 
never lets them rise beyond a certain 
pitch: good morals as well as good 
manners call upon us to repress every 
unseemly expression of joy in the com- 
pany of those who are not in a condition 
to partake of our joy; it is prudence as 
well as virtue to resérain our appetites 
by an habitual forbearance, that they 
may not gain the ascendency. . 


Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 
lence by asserting that all conditions are levelled by 
death. JOHNSON. 


He that would keep the power of sin from rur 
ning out into act, wust restrain it from conversing 
with the object, Sout 


To Restrain is the act of the indivi- 


dual towards himself; repress may be an 


act directed to others, as to repress ths 
ardour and impetuosity of youth: te 
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suppress, Which is to keep under, or keep 
from appearing or being perceptible, is 
also said in respect of ourselves or 
others: as to repress one’s feelings; to 
suppress laughter, sighs, &c. 

After we had lauded on the island, and walked 
about four miles through the midst of beautiful 
plains and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, on fhe side of whieh yawned a horrid 


cavern, that by its gloom at first struck us with 
terror, and almost repress:d curiosity. GoLnsMiTs 


With him Palemon kept the watch at night, 
In whose sad busom many a sigh supprest 
Some painful secret of the soul conftest. FaLconer, 
So likewise when applied to external 

objects; as to repress the impetuosity 
of the combatants ; to suppress a revel- 
lion, information, &c. 

Her forwardness was repressed with a frown by 
her mother or aunt. JOHNSON, 


Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 
against dangers, endeavoured to set up the sedition 
again, but they were speedily repressed, and thereby 
the sedition suppressed wholly. Haywarp, 


REPRIEVE, RESPITE. 

REPRIEVE comes in all probability 
from the French repris, participle of 
reprendre, and the Latin reprehendn, 
signifying to take back or take off that 
which has been laid on. RESPITE, 
in all probability, is changed from re- 
spiratus, participle of respira, signifying 
to breathe again. 

The idea of a release from any pres- 
sure or burden is common to these 
terms; but the reprieve is that which 
is granted ; the respite sometimes comes 
to us in the course of things: we gain a 
reprieve from any punishment or trouble 
which threatens us; we gain a respite 
from any labour or weight that presses 
upon us. A criminal gains a reprieve 
when the punishment of death is com- 
muted for that of transportation; a 
debtor may be said to obtain a reprieve 
when, with a prison before his eyes, he 
gets such indulgence from his creditors 
as sets him free: there is frequently no 
respize for persons in a subordinate sta- 
tion, when they fall into the hands of a 
hard task-master ; Sisyphus is feigned 
by the poets to have been condemned to 
the toil of perpetually rolling a stone 
up a hill as fast as it rolled back, from 
which toil he had no respete. 


All that I ask is but a short reprieve, 

‘Till 1 forget to love and learn to grieve, 

_ Some pause and respite only | require, 

Till with my tears I shall have quench’d my fire. 
BNHAX. 


A little pause for the use of this instrument, will 
not only give sume respite and refreshment tu the 


eongregation, but may be advautagevusly empioyed, 


either to reflect on what is passed of the service, or 
prepare our minds for what is tu come. SECKER. 


REPROACHFUL 


REPROACH, CONTUMELY, OBLOQUY. 


Tue idea of contemptuous or, angry 
treatment of others is common to all 
these terms; but reproach is the general, 
contumely and obloquy are the particular 
terms. REPROACH (v. To blume) 
is either deserved or undeserved ; the 
name of Puritan is applied as a term of 
reproach to such as affect greater purity 
than others; the name of Christian is 
a name of reproach in Turkey: CON- 
TUMELY, from contumeo, that is, 
contra tumeo, signifying to swell up 
against, is always undeserved ; it is the 
insolent sweliing of a worthless person 
against merit in distress; our Saviour 
was exposed to the contumely-of the 
Jews: OBLOQUY, from ob and Joquor, 
signifying to speak against or to the 
disparagement of any one, is always 
Supposed to be deserved or otherwise ; 
it is applicable to those whose conduct 
has rendered them objects of general 
censure, and whose name therefore has 
almost become a reproach. A man who 
uses his power only to oppress those 
who are connected with him will natu- 
rally and deservedly bring upon himself 
much obloguy. 


Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n? — Pore. 


The royal captives followed in the train. amidst 
the horrid yells, and frantic dances, and infamous 
contumelies, of the furies of hell. Burkes. 


How often and how soon have une faint echoes cf 
renown slept in silence or beey cvuyverted into the 
clamour of ob.ogry. Harvry, 


REPROACHFUL, ABUSIVE, SCURRI- 
LOUS. 


REPROACHFULor full of reproach 
(v. Reproach), when applied to persons, 
signifies full of reproaches ; when to 
things, deserving of reproach: ABU- 
SIVE, or full of abuse (v. Abuse), is 
only applied to tbe person, signifying 
using abuses SCURRILOUS, in Latin 
scurrilis, from scurra, signifying like a 
buffoon or saucy jester, is employed as 
an epithet either for persons or things, 
in the sense of using scurrility, or after 
the manner of scurrility. The conduct 
of a person is reproachful inasmueh as 
it provokes or is entitled to the reproaches 
of others; the language of a person is 
reprouchful when it abounds in re- 
proaches, or partakes of the nature of a 
reproach: a person is abustve who in- 
dulges himself in abuse or abusive lan- 
guage: and he is scurrilous who adopts 
scurrility or scurrilous language. When 
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applied to the same object, whether to 
the person or to the thing, they rise in 
sense: the reproachful is less than the 
abusive, and this than the scurrilous: 
the reproachful is sometimes warranted 
by the provocation ; but the abusive and 
scurrilous are always unwarrantable; 
reproachful language may be, and ge- 
nerally is consistent with decency and 
peop ety of speech ; abusive and scurrt- 
ous language are outrages against the 
laws of good- breeding, if not of morality. 
A parent may sometimes find it neces- 
sary to address an unruly son in re- 
proachful terms: or one friend may 
adopt a reproachful tone to another ; 
none, however, but the lowest orders of 


men, and those only when their angry: 


passions are awakened, will descend to 
abusive or scurrilous language. 


Honour teaches a man not to revenge a contume- 
lious or reproachful word, but to be above it. Sourn. 


Thus envy pleads a nat’ral claim 
To persecute the Muses’ fame, 
Our poets in all times ahusive, 


From Homer down to Pope inclusive Swirt. 


I am of opinion, that if his Majesty had kept aloof 
from that wash and offscouring of every thing that 
is low and barbarous in the world, it might be well 
thought unworthy of his diguity to take notice cf 
such scurrility. Burke, 


TO REPROBATE, CONDEMN. 


To REPROBATE is much stronger 
than to CONDEMN: we always con- 
dem» when we reprobate, but not vice 
versa: to reprobate is to condemn in 
strong and reproachful language. We 
reprobate all measures which tend to 
sow discord in society, and to loosen the 
ties by which men are bound to each 
other; we condemn all disrespectful 
language towards superiors. We re- 
probate only the thing; we condemn 
the person also: any act of disobedience 
in a child cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated; a person must expect to be 
condemned when he involves himself in 
embarrassments through his own im- 
prudence. 


Simulation (according to my lord Chesterfield) is 
by no means to be reprobated as a disguise for cha- 
grin or an engine of wit. MACKENZIE, 


I see the right, and I approve i! too , 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong cha 
ATE. 


RESERVE, RESERVATION. | 


RESERVE and RESERVATION 
from servo to keep and re back, both 
signify a keeping back, but differ as to 
‘he object and the circumstance of the 
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action. Reserve 1s applied in a good 
sense, to anything natural or moral 
which is kept back to be employed for a 
better purpose on a future occasion ; re- 
servation is an artful keeping back for 
selfish purposes: there is a prudent re- 
serve which every man ought to keep 
in his discourse with a stranger; equi- 
vocators deal altogether in mental re- 
servation. 


A man, whom marks of condescending grace 

Teach, while they flatter him, his roper place, 

Who comes when called, at u ware. withdraws, 

Speaks with reserve, aud listens with applause. 
Cowper. 


There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling a 
man’s self; first reservation and secrecy ; second dis- 
simulation in the negative; and the third simulation. 

Bacon, 


TO RESERVE, RETAIN. 


RESERVE, from the Latin servo to 
keep, signifies to keep back. RETAIN, 
from feneo to hold, signifies te hold 
back: they in some measure, therefore, 
have the same distinction as keep and 
hold. 

To reserve is an act of more specific 
design; we reserve that which is the 
particular object of our choice: to retazn 
isa simple exertion of our power; we 
retain that which is once come in our 
possession. To reserve is employed only 
for that which is allowable; we reserve 
a thing, that is, keep it back with care 
four some future purpose: to retain is 
often. an unlawful act; a debtor fre- 
quently refazms in his hands the money 
which he has borrowed. 


Augustus’ caused most of the prophetic books to 
be burnt, as spurious, reserving only those which 
bore the name of sume of the sybils for their authors. 

PRIDEAUX. 


They who have restored painting in Germany, not 
having seen any of those fair reliques of antiquity, 
have retained much of that barbarous method. 

DRIDEN. 


To reserve, whether in the proper or 
improper application, is employed only 
as the act of aconscious agent; to retain 
is often the act of an unconscious agent: 
we reserve what we have to say on a 
subject until a more suitable opportunity 
offers ; the mind retatms the impressiong 
of external objects, by its peculiar fa 
culty, the memory; certain substances 
are said to retain the color with which 
they have been dyed, 

Conceal your esteem and love in yuur own breast. 


and reserve your kind looks and language for private 
hours. Nwirt. 
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Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contem- 
plate without the help of the body, it is reasonable 
to couclude it can retain without the help of the body 
too. Locgrr. 


REST, REMAINDER, REMNANT, 
RESIDUE. 

REST evidently comes from the Latin 
resto, in this case, though not in the 
former (v. Fase), signifying what stands 
or remains back. REMAINDER l- 
terally signifies what remains after the 
first part is gone. REMNANT is but 
a variation of remainder. RESIDUE, 
fram restdo, signifies likewise what re- 
mains back. 

All these terms express that part 
which is separated from the other and 
left distinct: vest is the most general, 
both in sense and application ; the others 
have a more specific meaning and use: 
the rest may be either that which is left 
behind by itself or that which is set 
apart as a distinet portion: the se- 
mainder, remnant, and residue, are the 
quantities which remain when the other 
parts are gone. The res? is said of any 
part, large or small; but the remainder 
commonly regards the smaller part 
Which has been left after the greater 
part has been taken. A person may be 
said to sell some and give away the res¢ - 
when a number of hearty .persons sit 
down toa meal, the remainder of the 
provisions, after all have been satisfied, 
wil] not be considerable. Hest is applied 
either to persons or things; remuinder 
only to things: some were of that opi- 
mon, but the rest did not agree to it: 
the remainder of the paper was not 
worth preserving. 

A last farewell: 
For since a Jast must come, the rest are vain, 


Like gasps iu death, which but prolony our pain, 
Drypgn. 


ifhe to whom ten taleuts nave been committed 
has squandered awuy five, he is coneerned to make 
a double improvement of the remainder, RoGers. 

Remnant, from the Latin remanens 
remaining, is a species of remainder 
after the greater part has been consumed 
or wasted: it is therefore properly a 
small remainder, as a remnant of cloth; 
and metaphorically applied to persons, 
as a remnant of Israel. A residue is 
another species of remainder, which 
resides or keeps back after a distribution 
or division of anything has taken place ; 
as the residue of a person's property, 
that which remains undisposed of. 


Whatever you t:ke from amusements or indolence 
will be repaid you an hundred-told for all the re- 
tadtnder of your da} s. Eag. or CHATHAM 


RESTORATION. 


For this, far distant from the Latian coast, 
She drove the remnant of the Trojan host, Drypsy, 


The rising deluge is not stopp’d with dams, 
But wisely managed, its divided strength 
Is sluiced in channels, and securely drained ; 
And while its force is spent, and unsupply’d, 
The residue with mounds may be restrain'd. 
‘i SHAKESPEARE, 


RESTORATION, RESTITUTION, RE-. 
_PARATION, AMENDS. 


RESTORATION is employed in the 
ordinary application of the verb restore . 
RESTITUTION, from the same verb, 
is employed simply in the sense of 
making good that which has been un- 
justly taken, or which ought to be 
restored. Restoration of property may 
be made by any one, whether it be the 
person taking it or not: restitution is 
supposed to be made by him who has 
been guilty of the injustice. The de- 
thronement of a king may be the work 
of one set of men, and his restoration 
that of another; it is the bounden duty 
of every individual who has committed 
any sort of injustice to another to make 
restitution to the utmost of his power. 

The strange proceedings of the lony parliament 
(ealled the Kump) gave his lordship hopes that 


Matters began to ripen four the resturation of the 
roval family. Lovs 


The justices may, if they think it reasonable, di- 
rect restitution of a ratable share of ihe muney giveu 
with an apprentice (upon his discharge). 

BLACKSTONE. 


Restitution and REPARATION are 
both employed in the sense of undving 
that which has been done to the injury 
of another ; but the former respects only 
injuries that affect the property, and: 
reparation those which affect a person 
in various ways. He who is guilty of 
theft or fraud, must make restitution 
by either restoring the stolen article or 
its full value: he who robs another of 
his good name, or does any injury to his 
person, has it not in his power so easily 
to make reparation. 

He restitution to the value makes, 


Nor joy in his extorted treasure takes, Sanprs, 
Justice requires that all injuries should be re- 
putred, JOUNSON. 


Reparation and AMENDS (v. Com- 
pensution) are both employed in cases 
where some mischief or loss is sus- 
tained; but the term reparation com- 
prehends the idea of the act of repairing, 
as well as the thing by which we repair ; 
amends is employed only for the thing 
that°will amend or make better: hence 
we speak of the reparation of an injury ; 
but of the amends by itseff. The term 
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reparation comprehends all kinds of 
injuries, particularly those of a serious 
» nature; the amends is applied only to 
‘matters of inferior importance. It is 
impossible to make reparation for taking 
away the life of another. It is easy to 
make amends to any one for the loss of 
a day’s pleasure. 

I am srusible of the scandal I have given by my 


loose writings, and make what reparatiua I am able. 
Drypvex, 


The latter pleas’d; and love (concern’d the most) 
Prepard th’ amends for what by love he lost. 


DrypDEn. 


RESTORE, RETURN, REPAY. 


RESTORE, in Latin restuuro, from 
the Greek savpo¢ a pale, signifies pro- 
perly to new pale, that is, to repair by a 
new paling, and, in an extended appli- 
cation, to make good what has been 
injured or lost RETURN signifies 
properly to turn again, or to send back; 
and REPAY to pay back. 

The common idea of all these terms 
is that of giving back. What we restore 
to another may or may not be the same 
as what we have taken; justice requires 
that it should be an equivalent in value, 
so as to prevent the individual from 
being in any degree a sufferer: what we 
return and repay ought to be precisely 
the same as we have received: the 
former in application to general objects, 
tiie latter in application only to pecu- 
uiary matters. We restore upon a 
principle of equity; we return upon a 
principle of justice and honor; we 
repay upon a principle of undeniable 
right. We cannot always claim that 
which ought to be restored; but we can 
not only claim but enforce the claim in 
regard to what is to be returned or re- 

id: an honest man will be scrupulous 
not to take anything from another with- 
out restoring to him its full value. 
Whatever we have borrowed we ought 
to return; and when it is money which 
we have ubtained, we ought to repay it 
with punctuality. We restore to many 
as well as to one, to communities as 
wellas to individuals: a king is restored 


to his crown; or one nation restores a 


territory te another: we return and 
repay not on'y individually, but -per- 
sonally and particularly: we return a 
book to its owner; we Tepay a sum of 
money to him from whom it was bor- 
rowed. 


Wher both the chiefs are sunder'd from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king resture his right) DRyDEN. 


RETALIATION. 


When any one of our relations was found to be a 
person ofa very bad character, a troublegome guest, 
or one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my 
house, I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or 
a pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, 
and I always had the satisfaction to find he never 
came back to return them. GoLDsmMITH 
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As for the hundred pounds to be paid, if you are 
unable to raise it yourselves,.1 will advance it, and 
you shall repay me at your leisure. GOLDSMITH. 

Restore and return may be employed 
in their improper application, as respects 
the moral state of persons and things; 
as a king restores a courtier to his fa- 
vor, or a physician restores his patient 
to health: we return a favor; we return 
an answer ora compliment. Repay may 
be figuratively employed in regard to 
moral objects, as an ungrateful person 
repays kindnesses with reproaches. 


She was the only person of our little society, that 
a week did uot resture to cheerfuluess, GoLDsM)]TH 


The swain 
Receives his easy food from nature’s hand, 


And just returns of cultivated land. DrypEen 


Cesar, whom fraught with eastern spoils, 
Our heav'n, the just reward of human toils, 


Securely shall repay with rights divine. Drypen 


TO RESTRAIN, RESTRICT. 


RESTRAIN (v. Coerce) and RE- 
STRICT are but variations from the 
same verb; but they have acquired a 
distinct acceptation: the former applies 
to the desires, as well as the outward 
conduct; the latter only to the outward 
conduct. A person restratns his inor- 
dinate appetite ; or he is restrained by 
others from doing mischief: he is re- 
stricted in the use of his money. To 
restrain is an act of power; but to re- 
strict is an act of authority or law: the 
will or the actions of a child are restrained 
by the parent; buta patient is restricted 
in his diet by a physician, or any body 
of people may be restricted by laws. 
Tully, whose powerful eloquence a while 


Restrain'd the rapid fate of rushing Rome. 
THOMSON, 


Though the Egyptians used flesh for food, yet they 
were under greater restricttons in this particular 
than most other nations, _ JAMES, 


RETALIATION, REPRISAL. 


RETALIATION from retalate, in 
Latin retaliatum, participle of retadio, 
compounded of re and ¢a/is such, signi . 
fies such again, or like for like. RE- 
PRISAL, in French repris, from re- 
prendre, in Latin repreh to take 
again, signifies to take in return for 
what has been taken. The idea of 
making another suffer in return for 
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the suffering he has occasioned is com- 
mon to these terms; but the former is 
employed in ordinary cases; the latter 
mostly in regard to a state of warfare, 
or to active hostilities. A trick practised 
upon another in return for a trick is a 
retaliation; but a reprisal always ex- 
tends to the capture of something from 
another, in return for what has been 
taken. Retaliation is very frequently 
employed in the good sense for what 
passes innocently between friends: re- 
prisal has always an unfavourable sense. 
Goldsmith’s poem, entitled the Retalia- 
tion, was written for the purpose of 
retaliating on his friends the humor 
they had practised upon him; when the 
quarrels of individuals break through 
the restraints of the law, and lead to acts 
of violence on each other’s property, 
reprisals are made alternately by both 
parties, 

Therefore I pray let me enjoy your friendship in 


that fair proportion, that I desire to return unto you 
by way of correspondence and retaitation, Howe... 


Go publish o'er the plain, 
How mighty a proselyte you gaiu! 


How noble a reprisal on the great] Swirr. 


TO RETARD, HINDER. 
To RETARD, from the Latin fardus 


slow, signifying to make slow, is applied 
to the movements of any object forward ; 
as in the Latin “ Impetum inimici tar- 
dare :” to HINDER (v. To hinder) is 
applied to the person moving or acting: 
we retard or make slow the progress of 
any scheme towards completion; we 
hinder or keep back the person who is 
completing the scheme: we retard a 
thing therefore often by /undering the 
person; but we frequently Aznder a 
person without expressly retarding, and 
on the contrary the thing is retarded 
without the person being Aindered. The 
publication of a work is sometimes re- 
tarded by the hinderanees which an 
author meets with in bringing it to a 
conclusion ; but a work may be retarded 
through the idleness of printers and 
a variety of other causes which are in- 
dependent of any hinderance. So in 
like manner a person may be hindered 
in going to his place of destination ; 
but we do not say that he is retarded, 
because it is only the execution of an 
object, and not the simple movements 
ofthe person which are retarded. 
Nothing has tended more to retard the advance- 


ment of science than the disposition in vulgar minds 
tovilify what they cannot comprehend. Jonmsow. 


RETROSPECT. 


The very nearness of an object sometimes Arnders 
the sight of it. Sours. 


To retard stops the completion of an 
object only for a time, but to hinder is 
to stop it altogether. - * 

It is as natural to delay a letter at such a season, 


as to retard a melancholy visit to a person one cannot 
relieve. Pore 


For these thou sayst, raise all the stormy strife, 
Which hinder thy repose, and trouble lite, Paro. 


RETORT, REPARTEE. 
RETORT, from re and iorqueo to 


twist or turn back, to recoil. is an ill- 
natured reply: REPARTEEH, frem the 
word part, signifies a smart reply, a 
ready taking one’s own part. The retort 
is always in answer to a censure for 
which one returns a like censure: the 
repartee is commonly in answer to the 
wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. In the acrimony of disputes it 
is common to hear retort upon retort 
to an endless extent; the vivacity of 
discourse is sometimes greatly enhanced 
by the quick repartee of those who take 
a part in it. 

Those who have so veliemently urged the danyers 


ofan active life, have made use of arguments that 
may be returted upon themselves. JoHNson, 


Henry IV. of France would never be transported 
beyond himself with choler, but he would pass by any 
thing with some repurtee. Hower. 


RETRIBUTION, REQUITAL. 


RETRIBUTION, from ¢tribuo to be- 
stow, signifying a bestowing back or 
iving in return, is a particular term ; 
REQUITAL (v. Reward) is general. 
the retribution comes from Providence; 
requital is the act of man: retribution 
is by way of punishment; requttal is 
mostly by way of reward: retribution 
is not always dealt out to every man 
according to his deeds; it is a poor re- 
quital for one who has done a kindness 
to be abused. 
Christ substituted his own body in our room, to 
receive the whole stroke of that dreadful ret. tbution 


inflicted by the band of an angry omnipotence. 
SoutTnH 


Leander was indeed a conquest to boast of, for he 
had Jong and obstinately defended his heart, and for 
a time made as many reguitals upou the tender 
passions of her sex as she raised contributions upoa 
his. ComBERLAND. 


RETROSPECT, REVIEW, SURVEY. 


A RETROSPECT, which signifies 
literally looking back, from retro behind, 
and spicio to behold or cast an eye upon, 
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RETURN. 


is always taken of that which is past 
and distant; REVIEW. which is a 
view repeated, may be taken of that 
which is present and before us; every 
retrospect is a species of review, but 
every review is not a retrospect. We 
take a retrospect of our past life in 
order to draw salutary reflections from 
all that we have done and suffered ; we 
take a review or a second view of any 
particular cireumstanee which is passing 
before us, in order to regulate our pre- 
sent conduct. The retrospect goes fur- 
ther by virtue of the mind's power to 
reflect on itself, and to recall all past 
images to itself; the review may go 
forward by the exercise of the senses on 
external ubjects. The historian takes 
a retrospect of all the events which have 
happened within a given period; the 
Journalist takes a review of all the events 
that are passing within the time in 
which he is living. 

Believe me, my Lord, I look upon you as a spirit 
entered iuto another life, where you ought to despise 


all little views and mean retrospects. 
Pore's LETTERS To ATTERBURY. 


The retrospect of life is sellom wholly unattended 
by uneasiness and shame. It too much resembles 
the review which a traveller takes from some emi- 
nence of a barren country. Bua. 

- The review may be said of the past 
as well as the present; it is a vtew not 
only of what is, but what has been: the 
SURVEY, which is a looking over at 
once, from the French sur upon, and 
voir to see, 1s entirely confined to the 
present; it is a vzew only of that which 
is, and is taken for some particular 

urpose. We take a review of what we 

ave already viewed, in order to get a 
More correct insight intu it; we take a 
survey of a thing in all its parts, in 
order to get a comprehensive view of it, 
in order to examine it in all its bearings. 
A general occasionally takes a review 
of all his army; he takes a survey of 
the fortress which he is going to besiege 
or attack. 


We make a geveral review of the whole work, and 

a gencral reciew of nature, that, by comparing them, 

their full correspondeocy may appear. Burnet. 
* 


Every man accustomed to take a survey of his 
own notions will, bya slight retrospection, be able 
10 discover that his mind has undergone many revo- 
lutions. JOHNSON, 


TO RETURN, REVERT. 
RETURN is the English, and RE- 


VERT. the Latin: return is therefore 


used in ordinary cases to denote the 
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coming back to any point of time or 
place; as to return home, or to return 
at a certain hour; or to apply again to 
the same business or employment; as to 
return to one's writing: to revert is tc 
throw back with one’s mind to any ob- 
ject; we may therefore say, to return 
or revert to any intellectual object, with 
this distinction, that to return is to go 
back to the point where one left off- 
treating of any subject; to revert is | 
simply to carry one’s mind back to the 
same object. 

To return to the business in hand, the use of a little 


insight in those parts of knowledge, is tu accustom 
our minds to all sorts of ideas. LockE, 


It gives me pleasure to find you so often reverting 
to a subject that must people take so much pains tc 
avoid. Mas. Rowe 


As the act of an unconscious agent, 
return is used as before. 
One day the soul, supine with ease and fulness 


Revels secure, and fondly tells herself 


The hour of evil can return no more. Rowh 


Revert signifies either to fall back 
into ‘the same state, or to fall back by 
reflection on the same object ; all things 
reverted to their primitive order and 
regularity. 

Whatever lies or legendary tales 


May taint my spotless deeds, the guilt, the saame, 
Will back revert on the iuventor’s head. SHIRLEY 


TO REVILE, VILIFY. 


REVILE, from the Latin vilis, sig- 
nifies to reflect upon a person, or retort‘ 
upon him that which is vile: to VILIFY, 
signifies to make a thing vile, that is to 
set it forth as vile. To revile is a 
personal act, it is addressed directly to 
the object of offence, and is addressed 
for the purpose of making the person 
vile in his own eyes: to wli/y is an 
indirect attack which serves to make 
the object appear vile in the eyes of 
others. Revile is said only of persons, 
for persons only are reviled; but to vt- 
lify is said of persons as well as things. 
To revile is contrary to all Christian 
duty ; it is commonly resorted to by the 
most worthless, and practised upon the 
most worthy: to vilify is seldom justi- 
fiable; for we cannot vidfy without 
using improper language; it is seldom 
resorted to but for the gratification of ill 
nature. 


But chief he gloried with licentious style, - 


To lash the great, and monarchs to revile. Porn, 


There is nobody so weak of invention that cannot 
make some little stories to olify hisenemy. —_— 
 . Avpises, 
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REVISAL, REVISION, REVIEW. 


REVISAL, REVISION, and RE- 
VIEW, all come from the Latin video 
to see, and signify looking back upon a 
thing or looking at it again: the terms 
revisa: and revision are, however, mostly 
employed in regard to what is written; 
review is used for things in general. 
>The revisal of a book is the work of the 
author, for the purposes of correction: 
the review of a book is the work of the 
critic, for the purpose of estimating its 
value. Revisal and revision differ neither 
jn sense nor application. unless that the 
former is more frequently employed ab- 
stractedly from the object revised, and 
revision mostly in conjunction: whoever 
wishes his work to be correct, will not 
spare a revtsal; the reviszon of clussical 
books ought to be entrusted only to men 
of profound erudition. 


There is in your persons a difference and a pecn- 
liarity of character preserv:d through the whole of 


your actions, that I could never imagive but that this. 


proceeded from a long aud careful revtsal of your 
work. Lorrus. 


A common-place book accustoms the mind to dis- 
charge itself of its reading on paper, iustcad of 1ely- 
ing on its natural powers of retention aided by fre- 
quent revisions of its ideas, EARL oF CHATHAM. 


How enchanting must such a review (of their me- 
morandum books) prove to those who make a figure 
wn the volite world. HAWEEswokrH, 


TO REVIVE, REFRESH, RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 
REVIVE, from the Latin wivo to 


live, signifies to bring to life again; 
to REFRESH, to make fresh again; tu 


RENEW and RENOVATE, to make’ 


new again. The restoration of things 
to their primitive state is the common 
idea included in these terms; the differ- 
ence consists in their application. Revive, 
refresh, and renovate, are applied to 
animal bodies; revive expressing the 
return of motion and spirits to one who 
was for the time lifeless; refresh ex- 
pressing the return of vigour to one in 
whom it has been diminished: the air 
revives one who is faint; a cool breeze 
refreshes one who tiags from the heat. 
Revive and refresh respect only the 
temporary state of a body; renuvate 
respects the permanent state, that is, 
the health or powers of a body; one is 
revived and refreshed after a partial 
exhaustion; one’s health is renovuted 
after having been considerably impaired. 


And temper all, thau wor d reviving sun, 


knio the perfect yvar. Tumson. 
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Nor less thy world, Columbus! drinks, refresh'd, 
The lavish moisture of the melting year. Tomson. 


All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, 

Revive is applied likewise in the moral 
sense; refresh and renovate mostly in 
the proper sensé; renew only in the 
moral sense. A discussion is said to be 
revived, or a report to be revived; a 
clamour is said to be renewed, or en- 
treaties to be renewed: customs are 
revived which have lain long dormant, 
and as it were dead: practices are re- 
newed that have ceased for a time. 


THOMSON 


Herod's rage being quenched by the Wood of Ma- 
riamne, his love to her again revived, PRIDEAUX. 


The last great age, foretuld by sacred rhymes, 
Keaews its tinished course, ‘THOMSON 


RICHES, WEALTH, OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 
RICHES, in German reichthum, 


from reich a kingdom, is connected with 
the Latin rego to rule; because riches 
and power are intimately connected. 
WEALTH, from well, siznifies well- 
being. OPULENCE, from the Latin 
apes riches, denotes the state of having 
riches. AFFLUENCE, from the Latin 
ad and fluo, denotes either the act of 
riches flowing in to a person, or the 
state of having things flowing in. 
Riches is a general term denoting any 
considerable share of property, but with- 
out immediate reference to a possessor , 
whatever serves to make one rich is 
denominated riches, inasmuch as it sup- 
plies us with the means of getting what 
is really good; weul/h, and the other 
terms, refer us immediately to outward 
possessions, 
His best companions innocence and health, 
And his best riches iguorance of wea/th. GoLnsM1TH. 
Riches is a condition opposed to po- 
verty; the whole world is divided into 
rich and poor, and riches are distributed 
in different degrees; but wealth, opu- 
lence, and affluence, all denote a consi- 
derable share of riches: wealth is a 
positive and substantial share of this 
world’s goods, but particularly of money 
or the precious commodities ; it may be 
taken in the abstract or in application 
to individuals: opulence consists of any 
large share in possessions or property 
generally, as houses, lands, goods, and 
chattels, and is applicable to the present 
and actual condition of the individual. 
Affuence is a term peculiarly applicable 
to the fluctuating condition of things 


RIDICULE. 


which flow in in great quantities to a 
person. We speak of rtches as to their 
effects upon men's minds and manners, 
it 13 not every one who knows how to 
use them: we speak of wealth as it 
raises a man in the scale of society, and 
contributes to his weal or well being: 
we speak of opulence as the present 
actually flourishing state of the indivi- 
dual; and of affluence as the temporary 
condition. 


Riches are apt to betray a man into arrogance 
AppISON. 


Seek not In needless luxury to waste 
Thy wea‘th and substance with a spendthrift's haste. 
Rowe. 


Prosperity is often an equivocal word, denoting 
merely affluence of possession. Briar. 
Our Saviour did not choose for himself an easy 
and vpulent condition. BLair, 
Wealth and opulence are applied to 
eommunities as well as individuals. 
Along the lawu where scatterd hamlets rose, 


Unwieldy wealth and cumb’rous pomp repose. 
; GoLDsMITH. 


Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

Aud industry begets a love of gain ; 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Are here display'd. GoLDsMITH. 


RIDICULE, SATIRE, IRONY, 


SARCASM. 


RIDICULE (v. To deride) has sim- 
ple laughter in it; SATIRE, in Latin 
satyr, probably from sat and t7a abound- 
ing in anger, has a mixture of ill-nature 
or severity: the former is employed in 
matters of a trifling nature; but satire 
is employed either in per-onal or grave 
matters. IRONY, in Greek epwna, 
signifying dissimulation, is disguised 
salire ; an tronist seems to praise that 
which he really means to condemn. 
SARCASM, from the Greek capracpogc, 
and capeZw, and_capé flesh, signifying 
biting or nipping satsre, so as it were 
to tear the flesh, is bitter and personal 
satire; all the others may be success- 
fully and properly employed to expose 
folly and vice: but sarcasm, which is 
the indulgence only of personal resent- 
ment, is never justifiable. 


Nothing is a greater mark of a degenerate and 
vicious ave than the common ridicule which passes 
on this state of life (marriage ). ApDDISON. 


A man resents with more bitterness a satire upon 
his abilities than his practice. HAWKESWORTH. 


The severity of this sarcasm stung me with in- 
tolerable rage. HAWKESWORTH. 


When Regan (in King Lear) counsels him to ask 
her sister forgiveness, he fallsen his knees and asks 
her with a striking kind of irony, how such suppli- 
cating languaye as this becometh him. JoHxson 
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RIGHT, JUST, FIT. PROPER. 


RIGHT, in German rech?, Latin rec- 
tus, signifying upright, not leaning ta 
one side or the other, standing as it 
ought, is here the general term; the 
others express modes of right. The 
right and wrong are defined by the 
written will of -God, or are written 
in our hearts a:cording to the original - 
constitutions of our nature; the JUST, 
in Latin justus, from jus law, sig- 
nifying according to a rule of right, 
and the wnjust are determined by 
the written laws of men; the FIT (v. 
Fit) and PROPER, in Latin proprius, 
signifying belonging to a given specific 
rule, are determined by the established 
principles of civil society. 

Between the r7ght and the wrong there 
are no gradations: a thing cannot be 
more right or more wrong ; whatever is 
right is not wrong, and whatever is 
wrong is not 7tghi : the just and unjust, 
proper and improper, /fi¢ and -unfit, on 
the contrary, have various shades and 
degrees that are not so easily definable 
by any forms of speech or written rules. 
Hear then my argument—confess we must 
A God there is supremely wise and just. 

If so, however things affect our sight, 
As sings our bard, whatever is is right. JENYNs, 

The right and wrong depend upon no 
circumstances; what is once 77ghi or 
wrong is always right or wrong, but the 
just or unjust, proper or improper, are 
relatively so according to the circum- © 
stances of the case: it is a just rule for 
every man to have that which is his 
own; but what is gust to the individual 
may be unjust to society. It is proper 
for every man to take charge of his own 
concerns ; but it would be improper for 
a man, in an unsound state of mind, to 
‘undertake such a charge. Riyht is ap- 
plicable to all matters, important or 
otherwise; just is employed mostly in 
matters of essential interest; proper is 
rather applicable to the minor concerns 
of life. Everything that is done may be 
characterized as right or wrong: every- 
thing done to others may be measured by 
the rule of jus? or unjust: in our social 
intercourse, as well as in our private 
transactions, fitness and propreety must 
always be consulted. As Christians, 
we desire to do that which is riyhé in 
the sight of God and man ; as members 
of civil society, we wish to be jusi in our 
dealings; as rational and intelligent 
beings, we wish to do what is 4 and 
proper in every action, however trivial, , 
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I'm assured if I be measur’d rightly 
Youur Ma‘ssty hath no just cause tu hate me. 
SHAKSPKARE,. 


What is settled by custom, though it be vot good, 
yet at least itis fz; and those things which have 
long gone togethrr may, as it weie, confederate 
withiu themselves. Bacon, 


Visitors are no proper companions in the chamber 
of sickness. JOHNSON, 


RIGHT, CLAIM, PRIVILEGE. 


RIGHT signifies in this sense what 
it is right for one to possess, which is in 
fact a word of large meaning: for since 
the right and the wrong depend upon 
indeterminable questions, the right of 
having is equally indeterminable in 
some cases with every other species of 
right. A CLAIM (v. To ask for) isa 
species of righé to have that which is in 
the hands of another; the r7zAz to ask 
another for it. The PRIVILEGE (v. 
Privilege) is a species of right peculiar 
to particular individuals or bodies. 

Right, in its full sense, is altogether 
an abstract thing which is independent 
of human laws and regulations; claims 
and privileges are altogether connected 
with the establishments of civil society. 
Liberty, in the general sense, is an un- 
alienable right which belongs to man 
as a rational and responsible agent; it 
is not a claim, for it is set above all 
question and all condition; nor is it a 
privilege, for it cannot be exclusively 
pranted to one being, nor uncondition- 
ally be taken away frem another. 
In ev'ry street a city bard 
Rules like an alderman his tard, 

His undisputed rights exteud 
‘Through all the laue from end to end. 

Between right and power there is 
often as wide a distinction as between 
truth and falsehood; we have often a 
right to do that which we have no 
power to do; and the power to do 
that which we have no right to do: 
slaves have a right to the freedom 
which is enjoyed by creatures of the 
same species with themselves, but 
they have not the power to use this free- 
dom as others dv. In England men 
have the power of thinking for them- 
selves as they please; but by the abuse 
which they make of this power, we see 
that in many cases they have not the 
right, unless we admit the contradic- 
tion that men have a righi to do what 
is wrong; they have the power, there- 
fore, of exercising this right only be- 
cause no other person has the power of 
controlling them. We have often a 

.cluaim to a thing which is not in our 


SwiIrr. 


RISE. 


power to substantiate ; and, on the other 
hand, claims are set up in cases which 
are totally unfounded on any rtgki. 
Privileges are rights granted to indi- 
viduals, depending either upon the will 
of the grantor, or the circumstances of 
the receiver, or both; privtleyes are 
therefore partial righis transferable at 
the discretion of persons individually or 
collectively. 7 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils choose the 
least, by submitting to a master who hath no imme- 


diate claim upon him rather than to another, who 
hath already revived several claims upon him? 


SWIFT, 
A thousand bards thy rights disown, 
And with rebellious arm pretend 
Au equal priviledge to descend, Swirr. 


- RIPE, MATURE. 


RIPE is the English, MATURE the 
Latin word; the former has a universal 
application both proper and improper ; 
the Jatter has mostly an improper ap- 
plication. The idea of completion in 
growth is simply designated by the 
former term; the idea of moral perfec- 
tion, as far at least as it is attainable, is 
marked by the latter: fruit is ripe when 
it requires no more sustenance from the 
parent stock; a judgment is mature 
which requires no more time and know- 
ledge to render it perfect or fitted for 
exercise: in the same manner a project 
may be said to be ripe for execution, or 
a people ripe for revolt; and, on the 


‘contrary, reflection may be said to be 


mature to which sufficiency of time has 
been given, and age may be said to be 
mature which has attained the highest 
pitch of perfection. Ripeness is, how- 
ever, not always a good quality; but 
maturity is always a perfection: the 
ripeness of some fruit diminishes the ex- 
cellence of its flavor: there are some 
fruits which have no flavor until they 
come to maturity. 


So to his crowne, she him restor'd againe, 

In which he dyde, made ripe for death by eld. 
SrenseR. 

Th’ Athenian sage, revolving in his mind 

This weakness, blinduess, madness of mankind, 

Foretold that in maturer days, though late, 

When time should ripen the decrees of fate, 


Some god would light us, JENYNs. 


TO RISE, ISSUE, EMERGE. 
To RISE (v. To arise) may either 


refer to open or enclosed spaces; I1S- 
SUE (wv. To arise) and EMERGE (v. 
Emergency) have both a reference to 
some confined body: a thing may either 
rise in a body, without a body, or out of 


ROUNDNESS. 


a body ; but it zssues and emerges out of 
au body. A thing may either rise ina 
plain or a ‘vood; it ¢ssues out of a 
wood: it may either rise in water or 
out of the water; it emerges from 
the water; that which rises out of a 
thing comes into view by becoming 
higher: in this manner an air balloon 
might rise out of a wood; that which 
issues comes from the very depths uf a 
thing, and comes, as it were, oul asa part 
of it; but that which emerges proceeds 
from the thing in which it has been, as 
it were, concealed. Hence, in the 
moral application, a person is said to 
rise in life without a reference to his 
former condition ; but he emerges from 
obscurity: color rises in the face ;° but 
words zsswe from the mouth. 


Ye mists and exhalations that now rise, 
In honour to the world’s great author rise. Mutton, 


Does not the earth quit scores with all the ele- 
meuts in the uuble fruits aud productions that tssue 
from it. Sours. 


Let earth dissolve, yon ponderous orbs descend, 
And grind us into dust, the soul is safe, 


The man emerges. Youne. 


TO ROT, PUTREFY, CORRUPT. 


THE dissolution of bodies by an inter- 
nal process is implied by all these terms : 
but the two first are applied to natural 
bodies only ; the last to all bodies natural 
and moral. ROT is the strongest of 
all these terms ; it denotes the last stage 
in the progress of dissolution: PU- 
TREFY expresses the progress towards 
rottenness; and CORRUPTION the 
commencement. After fruit has arrived 
at its maturity, or proper state of ripe- 
ness, it rofs: meat which is kept too 
long putrefies : there is a tendency in all 
bodies to corruption; iron and wood 
_ corrupt with time ; whatever is made, or 
done, or wished by men, is equally 
liable to be corrupt, or to grow corrupt. 
Debate destroys despatch, as fruits we see 


Rut when they hang too long upon the tree. 
DENHAM 


And draws the copious stream from swampy fens, 
Where putrefaction intu life ferments, THOMSON, 


After that they again returned beene, 
That in that gardin planted be aguyne 
And grow a fresh, as they had never seene 


Fleshy corruption, nor mortall payne. SPENSER. 


ROUNDNESS, ROTUNDITY. 


ROUNDNESS and ROTUNDITY 
both come from the Latin rotundus and 
rota a wheel, which is the most per- 
fectly round body which is formed: the 
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former term is, however, applied to all 


objects in general; the latter only to 
solid bodies which are round in all 
directions: one speaks of the roundness 
of a circle, the roundness of the moon, 
the roundness of a tree; but the 70-~ 
tundity of a man’s body which projects 
ina round form in all directions, and 
the rotundity of a full cheek, or the 
rotundity of a turnip. 
Bracelets of pearls gave roundness to her arms. 
PRIOR 


Angular bodies lose their points und asperities by 
frequent friction, and approach by degrees to uni- 
form rutendity. JuHNSON. 


ROUTE, ROAD, COURSE. 


ROUTE comes in all probability from 
rotundus round, and rota a wheel, sig- 
nifying the round which one goes. 
ROAD comes no doubt from ride, sig- 
nifying the place where one rides, as 
COURSE, from the Latin cursus (v. 
Course), signifies the place where one 
walks or runs. 

Route is to road as the species to the 
genus: a route is a circular kind of 
road; it is chosen as the circuitous di- 
rection towards a certain point: the 
road may be either in a direct or indi- 
rect line; the route is always indirect ; 
the route is chosen only by horsemen, 
or those who go toa considerable dise 
tance ; the road may be chosen for the 
shortest distance; the route and road 
are pursued in their beaten track; the 
course 1s often chosen in the unbeaten 
track: an army or a company go a 
certain route; foot passengers are seen 
to take a certain course over fields. 

Cortes (after his defeat at Mexico) was engaged in 
deep consultation with iis officers, concerning the 


route which they ought to take in their retreat. 
RoBERTSON. 


At our first sally into the intellectual world we 
all march together along one straight and open 
road. JOHNSON. 


Then to the stream when neither friends nor force, 
Nor speed, nor art avail, he shapes his course. 
DENHAM., 


ROYAL, REGAL, KINGLY. 


ROY ALand REGAL, from the Latin 
rex a king, though of foreign origin, have 
obtained more general application than 
the corresponding English term KING- 
LY. Koyal signifies belonging toa king, 
in its most general sense ; rega/, in Latin 
regalis, signifies appertaining to a king, 
in its particular application ; Aingly sig- 
nifies properly like a king. A royal 
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carriage, a royal residence, a royal 
couple, a royal salute, royal authonity, 
all designate the general and ordinary 
appurtenances to a king: regal go- 
vernment, regal state, regal power, 
regal dignity, denote the peculiar pro- 
perties of a king: kingly always implies 
what is becoming a king, or after 
the manner of a king; a Aingly crown 
is such as a king ought to wear; 
a kingly mien, that which is after the 
manner of a king. 


He died, and oh! may no reflection shed ° 


Its pois’nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 
Jerusalem cumbin'd must see 
My open fault and regal infamy. Prior. 
Scipio, you know how Massanissa bears 
His hiagly port, at more than ninety years. 
DENHAM. 


TO RUB, CHAFE, FRET, GALL. 


To RUB is traced, through the me- 
dium of the northern languages, to the 
Hebrew rup ; it is the generic term, ex- 
pressing simply the act of bodies 
moving in contact with and against 
others; to CHAFE, from the French 
chauffer, and the Latin calfacere to 
make hot, signifies to rub a thing until 
it is heated: to FRET, like the word 
fritier, comes from the Latin Jrico to 
rub or crumble, signifying to wear away 
“by rubbing : to GALL, from the noun 
gall, signifies to make as bitter or pain- 
ful as gall, that is, to wound by rubbing. 
Things are rubbed sometimes for pur- 
poses of convenience; but they are 
chafed, fretted, and galled, injuriously : 
the skin is liable to chafe from any 
violence ; leather will /re¢ trom the mo- 


tion of a carriage; when the skin is’ 


once broken, animals wall become gacled 
by a continuance of the friction. These 
terms are likewise used in the moral 
sense, to denote the actions of things on 
the mind, where the distinction is clearly 
kept up: we meet with rubs from the 


opposing sentiments of others; the 


angry humors are chafed;: the mind is 
Jretted and made sore by the frequent 
repetition cf small troubles and vex- 
ations; pride is galled by humiliations 
and severe degradations. 

A boy educated at home meets with continual 


rubs and disappointments (when he comes into the 
world). ; Beattie. 


Aeccoutred as we were, we both plung’d in 
The troubled Tiber, chasing with the shores. 
; SHAKSPEARE. 


- sey fuil of indignation frets, 


t women should be such coquettes, Swirt. 


RURAL, 


Thus every poet in his kina 
Qs bit by him that comes behind, 
Who, tho’ too little to be seen 


Can tease and gal/, and give the spleen. Swryt, 


Foul cank'ring rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


RUPTURE, FRACTURE, FRACTION. 


RUPTURE, from rumpo to break or 
burst, and FRACTURE or FRAC- 
TION, from j/rungo to break, denote 
different kinds of breaking, aceording to 
the objects to which the action is ap- 
plied. Soft substances may suffer a 
rupture; as the rupture of a blvod- 
vessel: hard substances a fracture; as 
the fracture of a bone. 

Th’ egg, 
Bursting with kindly rvpture, forth disclce'd 
Its callow young. Minron. 
We arrived here all safe and well yesterday after- 
hvov, wiih no worse accident than some fractures iv 
our tackle, Mrs Cakrik. 

Fraction is used only in respect to 
broken numbers, as the /ractton of a 
unit. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth rather 
than a fruction. ARBUTHNOT. 

Rupture is also used in an improper 
application ; as the rupture of a treaty. 


To be an enemy, and once to have been a friend, 
does it not embitier the rupture ? SouTu. 


RURAL, RUSTIC. * 


A.rnuovex both these terms, from 
the Latin rus country, signify belonging 
to the country; yet the former is used 
in a good, and the latter in a bad or an 
indifferent sense. RURAL applies to 
all country objects, except man; it is, 
therefore, always connected with the 
charms of nature: RUSTIC applies 
only to persons, or what is personal, in 
the country, and is, therefore, always 
associated with the want of culture. 
Rural scenery is always interesting ; 
but the rustic manners of the peasants 
have frequently too much that is un- 
cultivated and rude in them to be agree- 
able; a rura/ habitatiusn may he fitted 
for persons in a higher station; but a 
rustic cottage is adapted only for the 
poorer inhabitants of the country. 


E’en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rewraé virtues leave the land, GubpsmiTH, 


The freedum aud laxity of a rustic life produces 
remarkable particularities of conduct, ONNGOM 


SAGE, 


Ss 
SAFE, SECURE. 


SAFE, in Latin salvus, coming from 
the Hebrew salah, to be tranquil, im- 
plies exemption from harm, or the 
danger of harm; SECURE (v. Cer- 
tain), the exemption from danger: a 
person may‘be safe or saved in the 
midst of a fire, if he be untouched by 
the fire; but he is, in such a case, the 
reverse of secure. In the sense of ex- 
emption from danger, safety expresses 
much less than security: we may be 
safe without using any particular mea- 
sures; but néne can reckon on any 
degree of security without great pre- 
caution: a person may be very safe on 
the top of a coach, in the day time; but 
if he wish to secure himself, at night, 
from falling off, he must be fastened. 

It cannot be safe for any man to walk upon a 


precipice. and to be always on the very border of de- 
struction, Sours 


No man can rationally account himself secure un- 
leas he could command all the chances of the world. 
Sours 


SAGE, SAGACIOUS, SAPIENT. 
SAGE and SAGACIOUS are vari- 


ations from the Latin sagaz and sagzo, 
probably from the Persian sag a dog, 
aagacity being the peculiar property of 
adog. SAPIENT is in Latin sapiens, 
from sapio, which is either from the 
Greek cogog wise, or, in the sense of 
tasting, from the Hebrew sepah the lip. 

The first of these terms has a good 
sense, in application to men, to denote 
the faculty of discerning immeiiately, 
which is the fruit of experience, and 
very similar to that sagactty in brutes 
which instinctively perceives a thing 
without the deductions of reason; sa- 
pient is now employed only in regard to 
animals which are trained up to par- 
ticular arts; its use, therefore, in re- 
spect to human beings, is mostly in 
the lofty or burlesque style. 


So strange they will appear, but so it happen‘d 
That these most sage Academicians sate 
In sclemn consultationon a cabbage. | 

-  CWMBERLAND. 


Sagacious all to trace the smallest game, _ 
And boid to seize the greatest. 


Many a wretch in Bedlam, 

Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his filth about, 

Still has gratitude.and sapience . 

Te spare the folks that give them ha’pence, Swivt. 


Youna. 
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SAKE, ACCOUNT, REASON, PURPOSE, 
EXD. “i 


TuHesg terms are all employed ad- 
verbially, to. modify or connect propo- 
sitions: hence, one says, for his SAKE, 
on his ACCOUNT, for this REASON, 
for this PURPOSE, and to this END. 
Sake, which comes from the word to see, 
is mostly said of persons; what is done 
for a person’s sake is the same. as be-. 
cause of his seeking or at his desire; 
one may, however, say in regard to 
things, for the suke of good order, im- 
plying what good order requires: ac- 
count is indifferently employed for per- 
sons or things; what is done on a per- 
son's account is done in his behalf, and 
for his interest; what is done on ac- 
count of indisposition is done in conse- 
quence of it, the indisposition being the 
cause: purpose is properly personal, anc 
refers to that which a person purposes 
to himself; if we ask, therefore, for 
what purpose a thing is done, it may be 
to know something of a person’s cha- 
racter and principle: reason and end 
are applied to things only: we speak of 
the reason as the thing that justifies . 
we explain why we do a thing when we 
say we do it for this or that reason > we 
speak of the end by way of explaining 
the nature of the thing: the propriety of 
measures cannot be known unless we 
know what end it will answer. 


Thon neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire's sake, nor empire to affect ~ 


For glory’s sake. SHAKSPEAKE. 


In matters where his judgment led him to oppose 
men, on a public account, he would do it vigorously 
and heartily. ATTERBURY. 


Fle travelled the world on purpose to converse with 
the most learned men. | GUARDIAN, 


I mark the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. SHAKSPEARE, 


Others are apt to attribute them to some false end 
or intention. ADDISON. 


SALUTE, SALUTATION, QREETING. 


SALUTE (v. Accost) respects the 
thing; and SALUTATION, which is 
a variation of salute, respects the person 
giving the salute: a salute may consist 
either of a. word or an action; saéu- 
tutions pass from one friend to ah- 
other: the salute may be either direct 
or indirect; the salutation is always 
direct and personal; guns are fired by 
way of a e: bows.are given in 
way ofa salutation, 62 0g wot 

2x 
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Ile was eceived on board the Bellerophon re- 
epectfully, but without any salute or distinguished 
onours, “nt Siz W. Scorr. 


Josephus makes mention ofa Manaken, who had 
the spirit of prophecy. ‘and one time meeting with 
Hered among his schoolfellows, greeted him with 
this saduiativn, ‘ Hail, Kiug of the Jews.’ 

- a: . Pripgaux, 

The salutation is a familiar and 
ordinary furm of courtesy between in- 
dividuals; GREETING (v. To accost) 
is frequently a particular mode of salu- 
tation adopted ‘on extraordinary occa- 
sions, indicative of. great joy or satis- 
faction in those who greet. 

After the first salufutions they began to make en- 
quiries about their absent friends, The greeting 


whieh took place between the pe upon their 
remeeting was general and cordial. Siz W. Scorr. 


Iwas harassed by the multitude of eager sulu- 
tations, and returned the common civilities with he- 
sitation and improptiety. JOHNSON, 


SANGUINARY, BLOODY, BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 


SANGUINARY, from =  sanguis, 
is employed both in the sense of 
BLOODY, or having 6leod, and 
BLOOD. THIRSTY, or thirsting after 
blood: sanguinary, in the first case, 
relates only to blood shed, as a sangut- 
nary engagement, or a sangutnary 
conflict ; dleody is used in the familiar 
application, to denote the simple pre- 
sence of blood, as a blocdy coat, or a 
bloody sword. | 


The scene is now more sanguinxary and fuller of 
actors; never was such a confused mysterious civil 
War as this. 

Howe... 


And from the wound, 
Black blvody drops distill’'d upon the ground. 
Drypen, 

In the second case, sanguinary is ew- 
ployed to characterize the tempers of 
persons only; blood-thirsty to charac- 
terize the tempers of persons or any 
other beings: revolutionists will be fre- 

uently sanguinary, because they are 
abandoned to their passions, and follow 
a lawless course of Violence; tigers are 
by nature the most bloud-thirsty of all 
creatures. 

They have seen the French rebel against a mild 
and Jawful monarch with more fury than ever any 
people has been known fo rise against the most ille- 
gal usurper or the most sangumary tyrant, Bux. 


- The Peruvians fought not like the Mexicans, to 
_ at bload-thursty divinities with human socrifices. . 
RoBeRTSON, 


_ SAP,-UNDERMINE. | 
SAP signifies the juice which springs 
from the root of a tree; hence to sap 


SATISFY. 


signifies to come at the root of anything 
by digging: to UNDERMINE signi- 
fies to form a mine under the ground, 
or under whatever is upon the ground: 
we may sap, therefore, without under- 
mining ; and wedermine without sap- 
ping > we may sap the foundation of a 
house without making any mine under- 
neath; and in fortifications we may 
undermine either a raound, a ditch, ora 
wall, without striking immediately at 
the foundation : hence, in the moral ap- 
plication, to sap is a more direct and 
decisive mode of destruction; to wnder- 
mine is a gradual, and may be a partial 
action. Infidelity saps the morals of a 
nation; courtiers undermine one an- 
other's interests at court. 
With morning drams, 
A filthy custom which he caught from thee, 


Clean from his former practice, nuw he saps 
His youthful vigour. CumBERLAND. 


To be a mun of business is, in other words, to be 
a plague and spy, a treacherous supplanter and un- 
derminer of the peace of families. South. 


TO SATISFY, PLEASE, GRATIFY. 
To SATISFY (v. Contentment) is 


rather to produce pleasure indirectly ; 
to PLEASE (v. Agreeable) is to pro- 
duce it directly : the former is negative, 
the latter positive pleasure: as every 
desire is accompanied with more or less 
pain, satisfaction, which is the re- 
moval of desire, is itself to a certain 
extent pleasure; but what satisfies is 
not always calculated to please; nor is 
that which pleases, that which will 
always safisfy: plain food satisfies a 
hungry person, but does not please him 
when he is not hungry; social enjoy- 
ments please, but they are very far from 
satisfying those who do not restrict 
their indulgences. To GRATIFY is 
to please in a high degree, to produce 
a vivid pleasure: we may be pleased 
with trifles: but we are commonly gra- 
tified with such things as act strongly 
either on the senses or the affections: 
an epicure is gratified with those deli- 
cacies which suit his taste; an amateur 
in music will be gratified with hearing 
a piece of Handel's composition finely 
performed. , te 
He who has run over the whole circle of earthly 
pleasures, will be forced to complain that either they 


were not pleasures or that pieasure was not satis- 
faction. Sovran, 


Did we consider that the mind of man is the man 
himself, we should think it the must unn tural sert 
of self-murder to sacrifice the sentiment of the soulte 
gratify the appetites of the body, STEELE, 


SAVE. 
TO SAPISFY, SATIATE, GLUT, CLOY. 


To SATISFY is to take enough: 
SATIATE is a frequentative, formed 
from saiis enough, signifying to have 
more than enough. GLUT, in Latin 
gluito, from guida the throat, signifies 
to take down the throat. Satisfuction 
brings pleasure; it is what nature 
demands ; and nature, therefore, makes 
a suitable return: satiety is attended 
with disgust; it is what appetite de- 
mands ; but appetite is the corruption of 
nature, and produces nothing but evil 
gZlutiing is an act of intemperance; it 
is what the inordinate appetite demands; 
it greatly exceeds the former in deyree 
both of the cause and the consequence : 
CLOYING is the consequence of glut- 
ting. Every healthy person satesfies 
himself with a regular portion of fvod ; 
children, if unrestrained, seek to satiate 
their appetites, and cloy themselves by 
their excesses; brutes, or men debased 
into brutes, glut themselves with that 
which is agreeable to their appetites. 
Sv in the moral application, we satisfy 
desires in general, or any particular 
desire; we satiate the appetite for 
pleasure; one gluts the eyes or the ears 
by anything that is horrid or painful, 
or cloys the mind. 


The only thing that can give the mind any solid 
satisfaction is a certain complacency and repose in 
the good providence of God. HERRING. 


’Twas not enough 
By subtle fraud to snatch a single life, 
Puny impiety! whole kingdoms fell, 


To sate the lust of power. PoRTEUs. 


Ifthe understanding be detained by occupations 
less pleasing, it returns again to study with greater 
alacrity than when it is glutted with ideal pleasures, 

JOHNSON. 


Religious pleasure is such a pleasure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind. Sours. 


TO SAVE, SPARE, PRESERVE, 
PROTECT. 


To SAVE is to keep or make safe 
(v. Safe). SPARE, in German sparen, 
like the Latin parco, comes from the 
Hebrew parek to freee PRESERVE, 
compounded of pre and servo to keep, 
signifies to keep off. PROTECT, v. 
To defend. | ae 
The idea of keeping free from evil is 
the common idea of all these terms, 
and the peculiar signification of the 
term:save; they differ either in the 
nature.of. the evil kept off, or the cir- 
entustances. of the agent: we may be 
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saved from every kind of evil; but we 
are spared only from. those which it is 
in the power of another to inflict: we 
may be saved from falling, or saved 
from an illness; a criminal is spared . 
from punishment, or we may be spared 
by Divine Providence in the midst of 
some calamity. | bah oes 
The plague destroying those the sword wva'd spare. 


*Tis time to save the few remains of waz. . . LOPE. 
Spare my sight the pain © 
Of seeing what a world of tears it cost you. | 
. Daypen, 


We may be saved and spared. from 
any evils, great or small; we are pre- 
served and protected only from evils of 
magnitude: we may be saved either 
from the inclemency of the weather, or 
the fatal vicissitudes of life: we may be 
spared the pain of a disagreeable meet- 
ing, or we may be spared our lives; we 
are preserved from ruin, or protected 
from oppression. To save and. spare 
apply to evils that are actual and tem- 
porary ; preserve and protect to those 
which are possible or permanent: we 
may be saved from drowning ; a person 
may be preserved from infection, or pro- 
tected from an attack. To save may be 
the effect of accident or design; to 
spare is always the effect of intentional 
forbearance; to preserve and protect 
are the effect of a special exertion of 
power; the latter in a still higher de- 
gree than the former: we may be pre- 
served, by ordinary means, from the 
evils of human life; but we are protécied 
by the government, or by Divine Pre- 
vidence, from the active assaults of 
those who aim at doing us mischief. . 


. a A wondrous ark 
To save himself and heusehold from amidst. 


A world devote to universal wreck. “Murex, 
Let Cesar spread his conquests far, So 
Less pleas'd to triumph than to spare, _ JouNson. 


Cortes was extremely solicitous to preserve the 
city of Mexico as much as possible from being de- 
stroyed. ‘Roverrson. 
How poor a thing is man, whom death itself ~ - 
Cannot protect from injuries. © ==. RANDOLER. 


To spare and protecé refer. mostly.to 
personal injuries ; gave and preserve.are 
said of whatever one keeps from iajury 
on account of its value; as te save-oné’s 
good name, to preserve one's honor. 
Attillius sacrifie’d himself to save _ 
That faith which -to his barb'reas foes hé gave. : © 

=. Te Sa ke nok DzenHam, 

Then to preserve. the fame of such adeed 2 

For Pythia slain weie Pythian games decreed. __ , 
2x2 
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SCARCITY, DEARTH. 


SCARCITY (wv. Rare) is a generic 
term to denote the circumstance of a 
thing being scarce. DEARTH, which 
*s the same as dearness, is a mode of 
scarctty applied in the literal sense to 
provisions mostly, as provisions are 
mostly dear when they are scarce; the 
word dearth, therefore, denotes scarcity 
in a high degree: whatever men want, 
and find it difficult to procure, they 
complain of its scarcity : when a-coun- 
try has the misfortune to be visited with 
a famine, it experiences the fright- 
fullest of all dearths. 


They drink very few liquors that have not lain in 
fresco, insumuch that a scarcity of snow would raise 
a mutiny at Naples. ADDISON. 


I find the dearth at this time very great. Wheat 
was at four marks the quarter. Burnet, 


Dearth is figuratively applied to 
moral objects; as a dearth of intelli- 
gence, of talent, and the like. 


The French have brought on themselves that 
dearth of plot. DryDEN. 


SCHOLAR, DISCIPLE. 


SCHOLAR and DISCIPLE are both 
applied to such as learn from others: 
but the former is said only of those who 
Jearn the rudiments of knowledge; the 
latter of one who acquires any art or 
science from the instruction of another : 
the scholar is opposed to the teacher; 
the disciple to the master: children are 
always scholurs; adult persons may be 
disciples. Scholars chietly employ 
themselves in the study of words; 
disciples, as the disciples of our Sa- 
viour, in the study of things: we are the 
scholars of any one under whose care 
we are placed, or from whom we learn 
anything, good or bad; we are the aug- 
ciples only of those who are distin- 
guished, and for the most part in the 
good sense, though not always so: 
children are sometimes too apt scholars 
in learning evil from one another. Phi- 
losophers of old had their disciples, and 
now-a-days there are many who have 
been exalted into that character who 
have their dtsctples and followers. 


The Romans confessed themselves the scholars of 
the Greeks, er . JouNsON, 


We ase not the disciples of Voltaire. Burke. 
SCHOOL, ACADEMY. 

Tre Latin term schola signifies a 
loitering place, a place for desultory 
conversation or instruction, from the 
Greek cyody leisure; hence it has-been 


SCOFF. 


extended to any place where jnstruc- 
tion is given, particularly that which is 
communicated to youthh ACADEMY 
derives its name from the Greek axacnuca 
the name of a public place in Athens, 
where the philosopher Plato first gave 
his lectures, which afterwards became 
a place of resort for learned men; hence 
societies of learned men have since been 
termed academies. The leading idea 
in the word SCHOOL is that of instruc- 
tion given and doctrine received ; in the 
word academy is that of association 
among those who have already learned : 
hence we speak in the literal sense of 
the school where young persons meet to 
be ‘taught, or in the extended and 
moral sense of the old and new school, 
the Pythagorean school, the philoso- 
phical school, and the like; but the 
academy of arts or sciences, the French 
academy, being members of any academy, 
and the like. 


The warld is a great echool where deceit, in all 
its forms, is one of the lessous that is first learned, 
Buatr, 


As fur other academies, such as those for paint- 
iug, sculpturg, or architecture, we have vot so much 
as heard the proposal. SHAFTESBURY. 


TO SCOFF, GIBE, JEER, SNFER. 


SCOFF comes from the Greek crwrrw 
to deride. GIBE and JEER are con- 
nected with the words gabble and jabber, 
denoting an unseemly mode of speech. 
SNEER is connected with sneeze: and 
nose, the member by which sneering is 
performed. 

Scofing is a general term for express- 
ing contempt; we may scoff either by 
grbes, jeers, or sneers; or we may scoff 
by opprobrious language and contemp- 
tuous looks with gibing, jeering, or 
sneering : to gibe, jeer, and sneer, are 
personal acts; the g7be and jeer consist 
of words addressed to an individual : 
the former has most of ill-nature and 
reproach in it; the latter has more of 
ridicule or satire in it; they are both, 
however, applied to the actions of vulgar 
or unseemly people, who practise their 
coarse jokes on others. 


Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remain d to pray. 

; GoLpDsMIT#. 
And saeers as learnedly as they, 1, 9% 
Like females o'er their morning tea. Swirr. 


Scoff and sneer are directed either to 
persons or things, as the object; give 
and yeer only towards -persons: scoff is 
taken only in the proper sense; sneer 


derives its meaning from the litera: acg 
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. of sneering : the scoffer speaks lightly 
of that which deserves serious attention ; 
the sneerer speaks either actually with 
a sneer, or as it were by implication 
with a sneer: the scoffers at religion 
set at nought all thoughts of decorum, 
they openly avow the little estimation 
in which they hold it; the sneerers at 
religion are more sly, but not less ma- 
lignant; they wish to treat religion with 
contempt, but not to bring themselves 
into the contempt they deserve. 


The fop sets learning at defiance, 


S offs at the pedaut and the science. Gay. 


Shrewd fellows, and such arch wags! A tribe 
That meet for nothing but to gibe. SwiFt. 
That jeeving demeanour is a quality of zreat of- 
fcuce to cthers and danger towards a man’s self. 
Lorp WENTWORTH. 


There is one short passage still remaining (of 
Alexes the poet's; which conveys a sneer at Pytha- 
goras. CuMBERLAND, 


Where town and country vicars flock in tribes, 
Secur'd by numbers from the laymeun's giles. Swirr. 


Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, 


Had lost his art, aud kept his ears. Swirr. 


TO SCRUPLE, HESITATE, WAVER. 


To SCRUPLE (v. Conscientious) 
simply keeps us from deeiding; the 
terms HESITATE (v. To demur) and 
WAVER, from the word wave, signify- 
ing to move backward and torward like 
a wave, bespeak a fluctuating or variable 
state of the rind. We scruple simply 
from motives of doubt as to the propriety 
of a thing; we hesttate and waver from 
various motives, particularly such as 
affect our interests. Conscience pro~- 
duces scruples, fear produces hesztation, 
irresolution produces wavering: a per- 
son scruples to do an action which may 
hurt his neighbour or offend his Maker ; 
he hesitates to do a thing which he fears 
may not prove advantageous to him; 
he wavers in his mind betwixt going or 
staying, according as his inclinations 
impel him to the one or the other: a 
man who does not scruple to say or do 
as he pleases will be an offensive com- 
panion if not a dangerous member of 
society: he who Aestfates only when 
the doing of good is proposed, evinces 
himself a worthless member of society ; 
he who wavers between his duty and his 
inclination will seldom maintain a long 
or doubtful contest. 

The Jacobins desire a change, and they will have 
+t if they can; if they cannot have it by English 


cabal, they will make no sort of scruple to have it by 
the cabal of France. Burke. 
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The lords of the congregation did not hesitate « 
moment whether they should employ their whole 
strength in one generous effort to reecne their re- 
ligion and liberty from impending di struction 

RoBkRTs0n. 


It is the greatest absurdity to be wavering and 
unsettled without closing with that side which ap- 
pears the most safe and probable. AppIsom. 


SEAL, STAMP. 


SEAL is a specific. STAMP, a 
general term: there cannot be a seal 
without a stump; but there may be 
many stamps where there is no seal. 
The seal, in Latin sigil/um, signifies a 
signet or little sign, consisting of any 
one’s coat of arms or any device; the 
stamp is, in general, any impression 
whatever which has been made by 
stamping, that is, any impression which 
is not easily to be effaced. In the im- 
proper sense, the seal is the authority ; 
thus, to set one’s seal is the same as to 
authorize, and the seal of truth is any 
outward mark which characterizes it: 
but the stamp is the impression by which 
we distinguish the thing; thus a thing 
is said tv bear the stamp of truth, of sin- 
cerity, of veracity, and the like. 

Therefore not long in force this charter stood, 


Wanting that seal, it must be seal'd in blood. 
DENHAM. 


Wisdum for parts is madness for the whole. 
This stamps the paradox, and gives us leave 


To call the wisest weak. Youna, 


SEAMAN, WATERMAN, SAILOR, 
MARINER. 


ALL these words denote persons oc- 
cupied in navigation; the SEAMAN, 
as the word implies, follows his business 
on the sea; the WATERMAN is one 
who gets his livelihood on fresh water: 
the SAILOR and the MARINER are 
both specific terms to designate the 
seuman: every sailor and mariner is a. 
seaman ; although every seaman is not 
a satlor or mariner: the former is one 
who is employed about the laborious 
part of the vessel; the latter is one who 
traverses the ocean to and fro, who is 
attached to the water, and passes his 
life upon it. Men of all ranks are de- 
nominated seamen, whether officers or 
men, whether in a. merchantman or a 
king’s ship: sailor is only used for the 
common men, or, in the sea phrase, for 
those before the mast, particularly in 
vessels of war; hence our satlors and 
soldiers are spoken of as the defenders 
of our country: a mariner is an inde- 
pendent kind of seaman who manages 
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his own vessel, and goes on an expedition 
on his own account; fishermen, and 


those who trade along the coast, are in: 


a particular manner distinguished by 
the name of mariners. — | 


Thus the toss'd seamdn, after boist’rous storms, 


Lauds on his country’s breast. EE. 


Many a lawyer ‘who makes but an indifferent 
figure at the- bar might have made a very eleguut 
twalerman, Sours. 
Through storms and tempests so the sailor drives. 
de Sura.ry. 


Welcome to me, as to a sinking mariner 
The lucky plank that bears him to the shore. Lrx. 


"TO SECOND, SUPPORT. 


To SECOND is to give the assist- 
ance of a second person; toSUPPORT 
is to bear up on one’s own shoulders, 
To second does not express so much as 
to support: we second only by our pre- 
sence, or our word; but we support by 
eur influence, and all the means that 
are in our power: we second a motion 
by a simple declaration of our assent to 
it; we support a motion by the force of 
persuasion : so likewise we are said al- 
ways to second a person's views when 
we give him openly our countenance by 
declaring our approbation of his mea- 
sures; and we are said to support him 
when we give the assistance of our purse, 
our influence, or any other thing essen- 
tial for the attainment of an end. 


The blasting vullied thunder made all speed, 
And secunded thy else not dreaded spear. Miron. 


Impeachments NO can best resist, 


And AYE support the civil list. Gay, 


‘SECOND, SECONDARY, INFERIOR. 
SECOND and SECONDARY both 


come from the Latin secundus, changed 
from sequundus and sequor to follow, 
signifying the order of succession: the 
former simply expresses this order; but 
- the latter includes the accessory idea of 
comparative demerit: a person stands 
second in’ 2 list, or a letter is second 
which immediately succeeds the first; 
but a consideration is secondary, or of 
eecondary importance, which is opposed 
to that which holds the first rank. Se- 
condary and INFERIOR both desig- 
nate syme lower degree of a quality: 
but secondary is only applied to the im- 
portance or value of things ; inferior is 
applied generally to all qualities: a 
man of business reckons every thing as 
secondary which does not forward the 
object he has in wew; men of #nferior 
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abilities’ sre disqualified by nature for. 
high and important stations, although 
they may be more fitted for lower stations 
than those of greater abilities. 

Fond, foolish man! with fear of death surpris’d, 
Which either should be wish’d for or deapis'd ; 


This, if our souls with bodies death destroy, 
That, if our souls a second life enjoy. DENHAM. 


_ Many, instead of endeavouring to form their ow2. 
opinions, content themselves with the secondary, 
knowledge which a convenient bench in a coffee- 


house can supply. JOHNSON. 
Who am alone 

From al] eternity; for none I know 

Second to me, or like. MILTon. 


Hast thou not made me here thy substitute, 


And these fnferior far beneath me set? MILTON. 


SECRET, HIDDEN, LATENT, OCCULT. 
MYSTERIOUS. 


Wuat is SECRET (v. Clandestine) 
is sO apart or removed away as to be 
out of observation; what is HIDDEN 
(v. To conceal) is so covered over as to 
be altogether concealed: as, a corner 
may be secret; a hole under ground is 
hidden. 


Ye boys. who pluck the flow'rs and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secret snake that shuots a sting. 
DuyDEN. 


The blind laborious mole 


In winding mazes works her hidden hole. Dryoen 


What is secret is known to some one; 
what is Aidden may be. known to no 
one: it rests in the breast of an indivi- 
dual to keep a thing secret ; it depends 
on the course of things if any thing re- 
mains Aidden: every man Las more or 
less of that which he wishes to keep 
secret ; the talent of many les hidden 
for want of opportunity to bring it into 
exercise, aS many treasures lie Aidden 
in the earth for want of being discovered 
and brought to light. A secret may 
concern only the individual or indivi- 
duals who hold it, and those from whom 
it is kept; but that which is Azdden 
may concern all the world: sometimes 
the success of a transaction depends 
upon its being kept secret; the stores 
of knowledge which yet remain hidden 
may be much greater than those which 
have been laid open. The LATENT, 
in Latin datens lying hid, is tbe secret 
or concealed, in cases where it ought to 
be open: a latent motive is that which 
a person intentionally, though not justi- 
fiably, keeps to himself; the /atent cause 
for any proceeding is that which is not 
revealed. | 

The cruelty of this boy, which he had long prac- 


tised in so secret a manner that no creature suspected 
jt, was at Jougth discovered, CowPprm 


SECULAR. 


Then deeply think, O man! how great thou art, 

Pay thyself homage with atrembling heart; | 

Enter the sacred temple of thy breast, 

And gaze and wander there a ravish'd guest ; 

Gaze on those Aidden treasures thou shalt find. 
, _Youna. 


Mem’ty confus’d, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie Jatent in the draught. Prior. 


OCCULT, in Latin occultus, parti- 
ciple of occudo, compounded of oc or 0b 
and culo or colo to cover over by tilling 
or ploughing, that is, to cover over with 
the earth, or by any natural body, and 
MYSTERIOUS (v. Dark), are species 
of the hidden: the former respects that 
which has a veil naturally thrown over 
it; the latter respects that mostly which 
is covered with a supernatural veil: an 
occult science is one that is Aidden from 
the view of persons in general, which is 
attainable but by few; oceculé causes or 
qualities are those which lie too remote 
to be discovered by the inquirer: the 
operations of Providence are said to be 
mysterious, as they are altogether past 
our finding out ; many points of doctrine 
im our religion are equally mysterious, 
as connected with and dependent upon 
the attributes of the Deity. 


Some men have an occult power of stealing on the 
affections. JouNeon. 


From his void embrace, 
Mysterious heaven! that moment to the ground, 
A ‘Ylackened corse, was struck the beauteous maid. 
THOMSON, 


SECULAR, TEMPORAL, WORLDLY. 


SECULAR, in Latin secudaris, from 
seculum an age or division of time, sig- 
anfies belonging to time or tiis Hie. 
TEMPORAL, in Latin temporaits, 
from tempus time, signifies lasting only 
for atime. WORLDLY signifies after 
the manner of the eorld. 

Seculur is opposed to ecclesiastical ; 
temporal aud worldly are opposed to 
spiritual or eternal. The idea of the 
world or the outward objects and pur- 
suits of the world, in distinction from 
that which is set above the world, is 
implied in common by all the terms; 
but secular is an indifferent term, ap- 
plicable to the allowed pursuits and 
concerns of men; temporal is. used 
either in an indifferent Or a bad serse; 
and world/y mostly in a bad sense, as 
contrasted with things of more value. 
The otlice of aclergyman is ecclesiastical, 
but that cf a schoolmasier is secudar, 
which is frequently vested in the same 
hands; the upper house of parliament 
consists of lords spiritual and ¢emporal ; 
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woridly interest has a more powerful 
sway upon the minds of the great bulk 
of mankind than their spiritual in- 
terests. | 


Some saw nothing iu what has been done in France 
but a firm and temperate exertion of frenliom, so 
cansisteut with morals and piety, as to make it de 
serving not only of the secular applause of dashing 
Machiavelian polit:cians, but to make it a fit theme 
for all the devout effusions of sacred eloquence. 

BuREX. 


The ultimate purpose of government is temporal, 
and that of religion is eternal, happiness, Jounsox. 


Worldly things are of such quality as to lessen 
upon dividing. . Groves. 


SEDULOUS, DILIGENT, ASSIDUOUS, 


THe idea of application is expressed by 
these epithets; but SEDULOUS, from 
the Latin sedulus and sedeo, signifying 
sitting close to a thing, is a particular, 
DILIGENT (e. Active, diligent).is a 
general term: one is sedudous by habit; 
one is diligent either habitually or oc- 
casionally: a sedulous scholar pursues 
his studies with a regular and close ap-. 
plication ; a scholar may be diligent at 
a certain period, though not invariably 
so. One is sedulous from a conviction 
of the importance of the thing ; one may 
be diligent by fits and starts, according 
to the humour of the moment. 

One thing I would offer is, that he would constant- 


ly and seduluusly read Tully, which will insensibly 
work him into a good Latin style. Locke. 


I would recommend a di igent attendance on the 
courts of justice (to a student tur the bar). 
DuNNING, 


ASSIDUOUS and sedulous both 
express the quality of sitting or sticking - 
close toa thing, but the former may, 
like diligent, be employe on a partial 
occasion; the latter is always perma- 
nent: we may be assiduous in. our 
attentions to a person; but we are se- 
dulous in the important concerns ot 
lite. Sedulous peculiarly respects the 
quiet employments of life, but may be 
applied to any pursuit requiring perse- 
vering attention; a teacher may be en- 
titled seduious: diligent respects the 
active employments; one is diligent at 
work: assiduity holds a middle rank ; 
it may be employed equally for that 
which requires active exertion, or other-~ 
wise: we may be assiduous in the pur- 


suits of literature, or we may be assiduous 


in our attendance upon a person, or the 
performance of any office. 

Methinks her sons before me patient stand, 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 


And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, -_ 
Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. GotdsMira 


SEE... 


We flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate with 
great distgence the arts of peace. JOHNSON. 


Man cannot retain through life that respect and 
assiduity (towards a woman) by which he pleases 
for a day or w month, JURNSON. 
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TO SEE, PERCEIVE, OBSERV Ee 


SEE, in the German sehen, Greek 
Geaopar, Hebrew sacah or soah, is a 
general term; it may be either a volun- 
tary or involuntary action: PER- 
CEIVE, from the Latin percipio or per 
and capio to take into the mind, is 
always a voluntary action; and OB- 
SERVE (v. To notice) is an intentional 
action. The eye sees when the mind is 
absent; the mind and the eve or other 
senses perceive in conjunctton: hence, 
we may say that a person sees, but does 
not perceive: we observe not merely by 
a simple act of the mind, but by its 
positive and fixed exertion. We see a 
thing without knowing what it is; we 
percetve a thing, and know what it is, 
but the impression passes away; we 
vbserve a thing, and afterwards retrace 
the image of it in our mind. We see a 
star when the eye is directed towards 
it; we perceive it move if we look at it 
attentively ; we observe its position in 
different parts of the heavens. The 
blind cannot see, the absent cannot per- 
ceive, the dull cannot observe. Seeing, 
as a corporeal action, is the act only of 
the eye; perceiving and observing are 
actions in which all the senses are con- 
cerned. We see colours, we perceive the 
state of the atmosphere, and observe its 
changes. 


There plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 


Of things invisible to mortal sight. Minton, 
Sated at length, ere long [ might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Mitten, 


T doubt not but the same discrimination in the cast 
of countenances would be discoverable in hares (asin 
sheep); a circumstance Jittle suspected by thuse 
who have not had opportunity to obserte it. 

Cowper. 

Seeing sometimes extends farther in 
its application to the mind's operations, 
in which it has an indefinite sense; but 
perceive and observe have both a definite 
sense: we may see a thing distinctly 
and clearly, or otherwise ; we perceive 
it always with a certain degree of dis- 
‘tinetness ; and observe it with a positive 
degree of minuteness : we see the truth 
of a remark; we perceive the force of 
an objection, we observe the reluctance 
of a person. It is further to be observed, 
however, that, when sce expresses a 


SEEM. 


mental operation, it expresses what is 
purely mental; percerre und observe 
are applied to such objects as are seen 
by the senses as well as the mind. We 
seé the light with our eyes, or we see 
the truth of a proposition with cur mind’s 
eye; but we perceive the difference of 
climate, or -we perceive the difference in 
the comfort of our situation ; we obserre 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 


Who is 80 gross 
As cannot see this palpable device, 
Yet wh so bold but says he sees it not, 
When such ill dealings must be seen in thonght? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I perceive these lords 
At this encounter do se much admire, 
That they d-vour their reason, and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth. SHAKSPEARE. 


Every part of your last letter glowed with that 
warmth of friendship which, though it was by no 
means new to me, | could uot but observe with pe- 
culiar satisfaction. 

MeELMOTH’'s LetTexs of Cickro. 


TO SEEK, SEARCH. 
To SEEK and SEARCH (»z. To ex- 


amine) are but variations from the same 
word, and are both employed in the 
sense of looking after something that is 
not in sight: seek applies to that which 
is near at hand and easily found ; search, 
to that which is remote, hidden, or not 
to be found without difficulty: to search, 
therefore, is properly to seek laboriously ; 
we seek a person by simply going to the 
place where he is supposed to be ; search 
is made from place to place when it is 
not known where he is: a schoolboy 
seeks birds’ nests ; the botanist searches 
for plants. 


_I havea venturous fancy, that shall seek 


The squirrels hoard, and feteh thee thence new nuts. 
SHAKSPZARE. 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below, 
Drypen. 
These terms may also be applied tz 
moral objects with the same distinction 
as to seek peace, knowledge ; to search 
the thoughts, to search into mysteries. 
Swect peace, where dost thou dwell ? 
J humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 


1 suught thee in a secret cave, 


And ask’d if peace were there. HERBERT. 


Vain, very vain, Mygweury search to find 
That bliss which ouly centres in the miud. 
| GoLDsMITH. 


TO SEEM, APPEAR. 
Tuk idea of coming to the view is 
expressed by both these terms ; but the 
word seem rises upon that of appear. 


SELF-WILL 


SEEM, from the Latin similis, like, 
signifies literally to appear like, and is 
therefore'a species of appearance; AP- 
PEAR, from the Latin appareo or pareo, 
and the ‘Greek apse to be present, 
signifies to be present, or before the eye. 
Every object may appear ; but nothing 
seems, except that which the mind ad- 
mits to appear in any given form. To 
seem requires sume reflection and com- 
parison of objects in the mind one with 
another; it is, therefore, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to matters that may be different 
from what they appear, or of an inde- 
terminate kind: that the sun seems to 


. Move, is a conclusion which we draw 


from the exercise of our senses, and 
comparing this case with others of a 
similar nature; it is only by a farther 
research into the operations of nature 
that we discover this to be no conclusive 
proof of its motion. To appear, on the 
contrary, is the express act of the things 
themselves on us; it is, therefore, pecu- 
liarly applicable to such objects as make 
an impressiun on us: to appear is the 
same as to present itself: the stars ap- 
pear in the firmament, but we do not 
say that they seem; the sun appears 
dark through the clouds. 


Lash‘d into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Scems o'er a thousand raging waves to burn. 
THomson. 


O heaw’nly poet! Such thy verse appears, 
So sweet, so charmiug to my ravish’d ears. DRypDEN. 


_ They are equally applicable to moral 
as well as natural ebjects with the 
abovementioned distinction. Seem is 
said of that which is dubious, contin- 
gent, or future; appear, of that which 
is actual, positive, and past. A thing 
seems strange which we are led to con- 
clude as strange from what we see of it: 
a thing appears clear when we have a 
clear conception of it: a plan seems 
practicable or impracticable; an author 
appears to understand his subject or the 
contrary. It seems as if all efforts to 
reform the bulk of mankind will be 
found inefficient; it appears, from the 
long catalogue of vices which are still 
very prevalent, that little progress has 
hitherto been made in the work of re- 
formation. 

No man had ever a greater power over himself, or 
was less theman he seemed to be, which shortly after 
appeared to every body, when he cared less to keep 
on ihe mask. CLARENDON. 

SHLF-WILL, SELF-CONCEIT, SELF- 

| SUFFICIENCY. 
SELF-WILL signifies the we/é in 
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one’s self: SELF-CONCEIT, conceit 
of one’s self: SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
sufficiency in one’s self. As character- 
istics they come very near to each other, 
but that depravity of the will which 
refuses to submit to every control 
either within or without is born with e 
person, and is among the earliest indi- 
cations of character; in some it is less 
predominant than in others, but, if not 
early checked, it is that defect in our 
natures which will always prevail; sel/- 
conceit is a vicious habit of the mind 
which is superinduced on the original 
character; it is that which determines 
in matters of judgment: a selfwilled 
person thinks nothing of right or wrong; 
whatever the impulse of the moment 
suggests, is the motive to action: the 
self-concetted person is always much 
concerned about right and wrong, but it 
is only that which he conceives to be 
right and wrong; self-sufficiency is a 
species of self-concett applied to action : 
as a self-conceited person thinks of no 
opinion but his own; a self-sufficient 
person refuses the assistance of every 
one in whatever he is called upon to do. 
First appetite enlists him truth’s sworn foe, 

Then obstinate se{f will confirms him sv. CowPsEr, 


Nothing so haughty and assuming as ignorance, 
where self-conceit bids it set up for infallible. 


Soctu 
There, safe in self-sufficient impudence, 
Without experience, honesty, or sense, 
Unknowing in her interest, trade, or laws, - 
He vainly undertakes his country’s cause. JENYNs 


SENIOR, ELDER, OLDER. 


THESE are all comparatives expressive 
of the same quality, and differ therefore 
less in sense than in application. SE- 
NIOR is employed not only in regard 
to the extent of age, but also to duration 
either in office or any given situation: 
ELDER is employed only in regard to 
age: an officer in the army is a senior 
by virtue of having served longer 
than another; a boy is a sentor in a 
school either by virtue of his age, his 
standing in the school, or his situation 
in the class; when therefore age alone 
is to be expressed, e/der is more suitable — 
than senior; tue elder children or the 
elder branches of a family are clearly 
understood to include those who have 
priority of age. 7 

How can you admit your seniors to the examination 


or calling of them, not only being inferior in office 
and calling, but in gifts also. Wuirelrt. 


They bring the comparison of yoinger dauygisters — 
conforming themeelves in their atti e to their eldes 
nisters, . Hooker 
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Senior and elder are both employed 
as substantives, OLDER only as an 
adjective: hence we speak of the sentors 
in a school, or the e/ders in an assem- 
bly ; but an older inhabitant, an older 
family. Hider has only a partial use; 
older is employed in general cases: in 
speaking of children in the same family 
we may say, the e/der son is heir to the 
estate; he is older than his brother by 
ten years. | | 
The Spartans to their highest magistrate 
The name of elder did appropriate. 

Siuce oft 


Man must compute that age he cannot feel, 
He scarce believes he's older for lis years. 


DENHAM. 


Youn@, 


SENSE, JUDGMENT. 


SENSE (v. Feeling) signifies in ge- 
neral the faculty of feeling corporeally 
or perceiving mentally; in the latter 
case it is synonymous with JUDG- 
MENT, which is a special operation of 
the mind. The sense is that primitive 
portion of the understanding which ren- 
ders an account of things; and the 
judgment that portion of the reason 
which selects or rejects from this ac- 
count. The sense is, so tou speak, the 
reporter which collects the details, and 
exposes the facts; the gudgment is the 
judge that passes sentence upon them. 
According -to the strict import of the 
terms, the judgment depends upon the 
sense, and varies with it in degree. He 
wio has no sense has no judgment; 
and he who loses sense loses pudg ment: 
since sense supplies the knowledge of 
things, and judgment pronounces upon 
them, it is evident that there must be 
sense before there can be judgment. 


Then is ti:e soul a nature, which contains 


The puwer of sense within a greater power. Davies, 


His apprehension was keen and ready; his judge 
ment deep and sound; his reasou clear and compre- 
hensive; his method and clocution elegam and vasy. 

? me tf ete a ae BY ae ea eee pe eee = 


On the other hand, sense may be so 
distinguished from judgment, that there 
may be sense without judgment, and 
judgment without sense: sense is the 
faculty of perceiving in general; it is 
applied to abstract science as well as 
general knowledge: judgment is the 
faculty of determining, that is, of deter- 
mining mostly in matters of practice. 
By sense the mind perceives by an im- 
mediate act, by the judgment it arrives 
at conclusions by a process. It is the 
“ot of many, therefore, to have sense in 
matters of theory, who have no judg- 


SENSE, 


ment in matters of practice: whilst 
others, on the contrary, who have nothing 
above common sense will have a sound- 
ness of judgment that is not to be sur- 
passed. Nay, farther, it is possible for 
a man to have good sense, and yet not 
a solid yudgment: as they are both 


-natural faculties, men are vifted with 


them as variously as with every other 
faculty. By good sense a man is en- 
abled to discern, as it were intuitively, 
that which requires another of less sense 
to ponder over and study; by a solid 
judgment a man is enabled to avoid 
those errors in conduct which one of a 
weak judgmené is always falling into. 
There is, however, this distinction be- 
tween sense and judgment, that the 
deficiencies of the former may be sup- 
plied by diligence and attention; but a 
defect in the latter is not so easily to be 
supplied by efforts of one’s own. A man 
may improve his sense in proportion as 
he has the means of information ; but 
the judgment once matured rarely 
makes any advances towards improve- 
ment afterwards. 

There's something previous ev'n to taste, ’tis sense, 
Good sease, which only is the gift of heav'n, 

And, though ao science, fairly worth the seven; 


A light within yourself you must perceive, 


Jones and Le Notre have it bot to give. Pore. 


In allinstances where our experience of the past 
has been extensive and unifurm, our judgment con- 
cerning the fature amuunts to certainty. Bearris. 

The words sense and judgment are 
frequently employed without any epi- 
thets to denote a positively large she 
of these faculties. 

The fox, in deeper ennning vers ‘d, 
The beauties of her mind rehears’d, 


And talk‘d of knowledge, taste, and sense, 


To which the fair have vast pretence. Moorx. 


To speak without flattery, few have like use of 
learning, or like gudgment in learning, as 1 have ob- 
served in your lordship. Bacon. 


As epithets, sensible and judicious 
both denote the possession of these fa- 
culties in a high degree, but in their 
application they are distinguished, as 
above. A writer or a speaker is said 
to be sensible; a friend, or an adviser, 
to be judicious. Sense displays itself in 
the conversation or the communication 
of one's ideas: judgment in the pro- 
priety of one’s actions. A sensible man 
may be an entertuining companion, but. 
a judicious man in any post of command 
is an inestimable treasure. Sensib/e re- 
marks are always calculated to please 
and interest sensible people: judicious 
measures have a sterling value in them- 


SENSIBLE. | 


selves, that 1s appreciated according to 
the importance of the object. Hence, it 
1s obvious that to be sensible is a desir- 
able thing, but to be judicfous is an 
indispensable requisite in those who 
have to act a part. = 3 

I have been tired with aceounts from sensible men 


furnished with matters of fact which have happened 
within their own knowledge. Appison, 


Your observations are so judicious, I wish you 
had not been so sparing of them. Siz W, Jonas, 


SENSIBLE, SENSITIVE, SENTIENT. 


Aut these epithets, which are derived 
from the same source (v. To feel), have 
obviously a great sameness of meaning, 
though not ofapplication. SENSIBLE 
and SENSITIVE both denote the ca- 
pacity of being moved to feeling: SEN- 
TIENT implies the very act of feeling. 
Sensible expresses either a habit of the 
body and mind, or only a particular 
state referring to some particular object : 
a person may be sensible of things in 
general, or sensible of cold, sensible of 
injuries, sensible of the kindnesses which 
he has received from an individual. 
Sensitive signifies always an habitual 


or permanent quality; it ig the charac-- 


teristic of objects: a senstfive creature 
implies one whose sense is by distinc- 
tion quickly to be acted upon; a sens?- 
tive plant is a peculiar species of plants, 
niarked for the property of having sense 
or being sensible of the touch. 


And, with affection wondrous sensible, 
rie wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Those creatures live more alone whose food, and 
therefore prey, is upon other sensitive creatures. 
TEMPLE. 


Sensible and sensitive have always a 
reference to external objects; but sen- 
tzent expresses simply the possession of 
feeling or the power of feeling, and ex- 
cludes the idea of the cause. Hence, 
the terms sensible and sensiitve are ap- 
plied only to persons or corporeal ob- 
jects: but senitent, which conveys the 
most abstract meaning, is applicable to 
men and spirits ; sentzent beings, taken 
absolutely, may include angels as well 
as men; it is restricted in its meaning 
by the context only. 


If circumspection and caution are a part of wisaom, 
when we work only upon inanimate matter, surely 
they become a part of duty too, when the subject of 
our demolition and construction is: not brick and 
mortar, but senticnt beings, by the sudden alteration 
of whose condition and habits multitudes may be 
rendered miserable. BurkKE. 
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SENSIBLE, PERCEPTIBLE. 


TuEsE epithets are here applied not 
to the. persons capable of being im- 
pressed, but to the objects capable of 
impressing: in this case SENSIBLE 
(v. To feel) applies to that which acts 
on the senses merely ; PERCEPTIBLE 
(v. To see), to that which acts on the 
senses in conjunction with the mind, 
All corporeal objects are naturally 
termed sensible, inasmuch as they are 
sensible to the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the touch, and the taste; particular 
things are perceptible, inasmuch as 
they are to be percetved or recognised 
by the mind. Sometimes sensible sig- 
nifies discernible by means of the 
senses, as when we speak of a sensible 
difference in the atmosphere, and in 
this case it comes nearer to the meaning 
of perceptible; but the latter always 
refers more to the operation of the mind 
than the former : the difference between 
colors is said to be scarcely perceptible 
when they approach very near to each 
other ; so likewise the growth of a body 
is said not to be perceptible when it 
cannot be marked from one time to 
another by the difference of state. 

I have suffered a sensible loss, if that word ie 
strong enough to express the misfortuue which has 


deprived me of so excellent a man. 
MeLmora’s LETTERS oF CICERO. 


What must have been the state into which the As- 
sembly has brought your affairs, that the relief af 
forced by so vast a supply has been hardly percep: 
lible? BuRKE. 


SENSUALIST, VOLUPTUARY, EPICURE. 


Tae SENSUALIST lives for the in- 
dulgence of his senses: the VOLUP- 
TUARY (from volupias pleasure) is 
devoted to his pleasures, and, as far as 
these pleasures are the pleasures of 
sense, the voluptuary is a sensualist : 
the EPICURE, from Epicurus, is one 
who makes the pleasures of sense his 
god, and in this sense he is a sensualist 
anda voluptuary. In the application 
of these terms, however, the sensualist 
is one who is a slave to the grossest ap- 
petites; the voluptuary is: one who 
studies his pleasures so as to make 
them the most valuable to himself; the 
epicure is a species of voluptuary who 
practises more than ordinary refinement 
in the choice of his pleasures. 

Let the sensualist satisfy himself as he is able; he 
will find that there is a certain uae spark within 


which all the drink he can pour in will never be able 
to quench. SovrH, 
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To fill up the drawing of this personage, he ccn- 
ceived a ov: luptuary, who in kis person should be 
bloated and biuwn up to the size of a Silenus ; lazy, 
Inxurions, in sensuality a satyr, in intemperance a 
vacchanalian, CuMBERLAND. 


What epicure can be always plying his palate? 
. SouTH. 
SENTENCE, PROPOSITION, PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 


SENTENCE, in Latin sententia, is 
puta variation of sert¢ment (v. Opinion). 


PROPOSITION, v. Proposal. PE- 
RIOD, in’ Latin periodus, Greek 


wepiococ, from eps about and odog way, 
signifies the circuit or round of words 
which renders the sense complete. 
PHRASE, from the Greek g¢pagw to 
speak, signifies the words uttered. 

The sentence consists of any words 
which convey sentiment: the proposv- 
tion consists of the thing set before the 
mind, that is, either our own minds or 
the minds of others; hence the term 
sentence has more special regard to 
the form of words, and the propost- 
tion to the matter contained: they are 
both used technically or otherwise: the 


former in grammar and rhetoric; the— 


Jatter in logic. The senfenre is simple 
and complex: the proposition is uni- 
versal or particular. Pertcd ani phrase, 
like semtence, are forms of words, but 
they are solely so, whereas the sentence 
depends on the connexion of ideas by 
which it is formed: we speak of sen- 
tences either as to their structure or 
their sentiment; hence the sentence is 
either grammatical or moral: but the 
pertod regards only the structure; it is 
either well or ill-turned : the term phrase 
denotes the character of the words; 
hence it is either vulgar or polite, 
idiomatic or general: the sentence must 
consist of at least two words to make 
sense ; the phrase may be a single word 
or otherwise. 

Some expect in letters pointed sentences and for- 
cible periuds. JOHNSUN. 

Chrvsippns, labouring how to reconcile these two 
priupusittous, that all things are done Ly fate, and yet 


that sumetling is in our owh power, cannot extricate 
himself. HAMMOND. 


Disastrous words can hest disaster show, 
In angry phrase the angry passious glow. 
ELPHINSTONE, 


TO SENTENCE, DOOM, CONDEMN. 
To SENTENCE, or pass sentence. is 


to give a final opinion or decision which 
is to influence the fate of an object. 
CONDEMN, from damnum a loss, is 


SENTENCE. 


to pass such a sentence as shall be to the 
hurt of an object. DOOM, in Saxon 
dom a judgment, comes from deman to 
judge or deem. 

When these terms are taken in the 
juridical sense, to sentence is indefinite 
as to the quantuin of punishment, it 
may be great or small; a criminal may 
be sentenced to a mild or severe punish- 
ment: to condemn and doom are always 
employed to denote a severe punish- 
ment, and the latter still severer than 
the former. A person is condemned to 
the galleys, to transportation for life, or 
to death; he is dodmed to eternal 
misery. . 

At the end of the tenth book, the poet joins this 
beautiful circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential prayers on the very place where their 


judge appeared to them when he pronounced their 
Sentence. ADDISON. 


It so happened, hy one of the judges withdrawin 
upon a sudden fit of the stone, the court was divide 
one half for the condemning him, and the other half 
that he was not guilty. CLARENDON, 


To sentence is always the act of some 
conscious agent; but to condemn and 
dvom may be the effect of circumstances, 
or brought about by the nature of 
things. A sperson is always sentenced 
by some one to suffer in consequence cf 
his conduct ; he is condemned or doomed, 
either by his misfortune or his fault, to 
suffer whatever circumstances impose 
upon him; immoral writers are justly 
condemned to oblivion or infamy; or 
persons may be condemned by their 
hard lot to struggle through life for a 
bare-living ; and some are doomed by a 
still harder lot to penury and wretched- 
ness. 

Liberty (Thomson’s ‘ Liberty’) called in vain 
upon her votaries to read her praises; her praises 


were condemned tu harbour spiders and pather dust. 
JUOENSON, 


Even the abridger, eompiler, and transtator, 
though their labours cannot be ranked with those 
of the diurnal biographer, yet must not be rashly 
dvumed to annihilation. JOHNBON. 

To sentence is to pass sentence in the 
judicial sense only ; but the noun sen- 
tence is taken in the sense of a judg- 
ment, and has likewise a moral as well vs 
a judicial application, in which latter 
case it admits of a further comparison 
with condemn or condemnation. The 
sentence is a formal and the condemna- 
tion an informal judgment: the sen- 
tence nay be favorable or unfavorable ; 
the condemnation is always unfavor- 
able: critics pronounce the:r senlenve 
on the merits or deinerits of a work, 


SENTIMENT 


the public may condemn a measure in 
any manner by which they make their 
sentiments known. To doom, which 
siguifies only to determine the fate of a 
person, isnot allied to the other terms 
in their moral application. 

Let him set out some of Luther’s works, that by 


shein we may pass sentence upon his doctrines. 
ATTERBURY. 


This practice being intended only to honour 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, who hath risen 
upon us to enlighten us with that doctrine of salva- 
tion, to which we then declare our adherence, it 
ought not to be cundemned as superstition. SEcKER. 


SENTENTIOUS, SENTIMENTAL. 


SENTENTIOUS signifies having or 
abounding in sentences or judgments; 
SENTIMENTAL, having sentiment 
(v. Opinion). Books and authors are 
termed séntentious ; but travellers, so- 
ciety, intercourse, correspondence, and 
the like, are characterized as senti- 
mental. Moralists, whose works and 
conversation abound in moral sentences, 
like Dr. Johnson’s, are termed senten- 
trous ; novelists and romance writers, 
like Mrs. Radcliffe, are properly senti- 
mental. Sententious books always serve 
for improvement; sentimental works, 
unless they are of a superior order, are 
in general hurtful. | 


His (Mr. Ferguson's) love of Montesqnieu and 
Tacitus has led him into a manner of writing too 
short-winded and sententtuus, Gray. 


In books, whether moral or amusing, there are no 
passages more captivating than those delicate strokes 
of sentimental morality which refer our actions to 
the determination of feeling. - MACKENZIE. 


SENTIMENT, SENSATION, PERCEP- 
TION. 
SENTIMENT and SENSATION 


are obviously derived from the same 
source (v. ‘lo feel) PERCEPTION, 
from perceive (v. To see), expresses the 
act of perceiving, or the impressions 
produced by perceiving. 

The impressions which objects make 
upon the person are designated by all 
these terms; but the sez/tmeni has its 
seat in the heart, the sensation is con- 
fined to the senses, and the percepizon 
rests in the understanding. Sentt- 
ments are live1y, sensations are grateful, 
perceptions are clear. Gratitude is a 
sentiment the most pleasing to the 
human mind; the sezsa#ion produced 
by the action of electricity on the frame 
is generally unpleasant ; a nice percep- 
son of objects is one of the first requi- 
sites for per‘ection in-any art. 


SEPARATE. 


I am framing every possible pretence to live here- 
after accofding to my own taste and sentiments. 
Meutmgtu's Letrers or Cicero 


Diversity of constitution or other circumstances 
vary the sensatwuns, and to them Java pepper is coid. 
; GLANVILLE, 


Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not con- 
scious of its own existence, BENTLEY. 

The senttment extends to manners, 
and renders us alive to the happiness or 
misery of others as well as our owr; it 
is that by which men are most nearly 
allied to each other: the sensation is 
purely physical, and the effect of ex- 
ternal objects upon either the body or 
the mind: perceptions carry us into the 
district of science; they give us an 
interest in all the surrounding objects 
as intellectual observers. A man of 
spirit or courage receives marks of 
honor, or affronts, with very different 
sentiments from the poltroon: he who 
bounds his happiness by the present 
fleeting existence must be careful to 
remove every painful sensation: we 
judge of objects as complex or simple 
according to the number of perceptions 
which they produce in us. : 


Alike to council or the assembly came, 


With equal souls and sentiments the same. = Por. 


When we describe our sensations of another's 
sJrrows in condolence, the customs of the world 
ssarcely admit of rigid veracity.. JOHNSON. 


When first the trembling eye receives the day, 
External forms on young perception play. . 
LANGHORNE, 


TO SEPARATE, SEVER, DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 


To SEPARATE (. To abstract) is 
the general term: whatever is united or 
joined in any way may be separated, be 
the junction natural or artificial ; but to 
SEVER, which is but a variation of 
separate, is a mode of separating 
natural bodies, or bodies naturally 
joined: we may separate in part or 
entirely ; we sever entirely: we sepa- 
rate with or without violence; we sever 
with violence only: we may separate 
papers which have been pasted together, 
or fruits which have grown together ; 
but the head is severed from the body, 
or a branch from the trunk. 


Can a body be inflammable from which it would 
puzzle a chymist lo separate an inflammable in- 
gredient? Boyne, 

To mention only that species of shell-fish that 
grow to the surface of several rocks, and immediately 


die upon their being severed from the place where 
they grow. | : _ AvpIoN, 


To separate. may be said of things 


686 SEQUEL. 
which are only remotely counected ; 
DISJOIN, signifying to destroy a junc- 
tion, is said of that which is intimately 
connected so as to be joined: we sepa- 
rate as convenience requires; we may 
separate in a right or a wrong manner ; 
we mostly dzsjotn things which ought 
to remain joined: we separate syllables 
in order to distinguish them; but they 
are sometimes disjotned in writing by 
un accidental erasure. To DETACH, 
siznilying to destroy a contact, has an 
intermediate sense betwixt separate 
and digoin, applying to bodies which 
are neither so loosely connected as the 
former, nor so closely as the latter: 
we separate things that directly meet in 
no point; we disjotn those which may 
meet in many poinis; we detach those 
things which meet in one point only. 
Our Savicur did not separate from the Jewish 
Church, though the Scribes and Phurisees, who 


ruled-in ecclesiastical matters at that time, had per- 
verted the law. BENNETT. 


In times and regions, so disjoined from each 
other that there can scarcely be imagined any com- 
munication of sentiments, has prevailed a general 
aud uniform expectation of propitiating God by cur- 
poreal austerities. JOHNSON. 


The several parts of it are detached one from the 
other, and yet juin again one cannot tell sige 
‘OPE. 


Separate, sever, and detach may be 
applied to mental as well as corporeal 
objects ; persons may be separated from 
each other by diversity of interests or 
opinions; they may be severed from 
each other when their affections are 
estranged towards each other ; they may 
he detached from each other by circum- 
stances after having been attached by 
any tie. 

They (the French republicans) never have aban- 
doned, and never wil abandon, their old steady 


maxim of separating the people from their gos eru- 
ment. burke, 


Better I were distract, 
So should my thoughts be severed from my griefs. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


As for the detached rhapsodies which Lycurgus in 
more early times brought with him out uf Asia, they 


must have been exceedingly imperfect. 
CUMBERLAND. 


SEQUEL, CLOSE. 


SEQUEL is a species of CLOSE; it 
is that which follows by way of termi- 
nation; but the close is simply that 
which closes, or puts an end to anything. 
There cannot be a sequel without a 
siose, but there may be a close without 
a sequel. A story may have either a 
sequei or a close; when the end is 


detached from the beginning so as tc 
follow, it is a sequel; if the beginning 
and end are uninterrupted, it is simply 
a cluse. When a work is published in 
distinct parts, those which follow at the 
end may be termed the sequel : if it ap- 
pears al] at once, the concluding pages 
are the close. 7 : 
O let, me say ne more; 


Gather the sequed by what went betore. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, | 
The language plain, and incidents well link'd; 
Tell not as new what every body knows, 


And, new or old, still hasten to a close. CowPer. 


SERIES, COURSE. 


A SERIES, in Latin series, from 
sero to bind or connect, is applied to 
things which are connected with each 
other, simply in order of time or num- 
ber. COURSE, in Latin cursus, from 
curro to run, signifying the line formed 
or the direction taken in running, ap- 
plies to things which are so counected 
together as to form, as it were, a line: 
a sertes of events are such as follow in 
order of time; a serves of numbers of 
any work are such as follow in nume- 
rical order ; a course of events are sucli 
as tend to the same end; a course of 
lectures, such as are delivered on the 
same subject. 

You may believe me I shall never forget from 


whom this long series of applications teok its rise. 
BEarriz, 


If it be asked what is the improper expectation 
which it is dangeruus to indulge, experience will 
answer, that it is an expectation that requires the 
common cuurse of things to be changed. Jounson, 


SERVANT, DOMESTIC, MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 


In the term SERVANT is included 
the idea of the service peiformed: in 
the term DOMESTIC, from domus a 
house, is included the idea of one be- 
longing to the house or family: in the 
word MENIAL, from manus the hand, 
is included the idea of labor; and the 
term DRUDGE, that ofdrudgery. We 
hire a servant,at a certain rate, and 
for a particular service ; we are attached 
to our domestics according to their assi-~ 
duity and attention to our wishes; we 
employ as a menial one who is unfit 
for a higher employment ; and a drudge 
in any labor, however hard and disa- 
preeable. : 


A servant dwells remote from all knowledge of 
his lord’s purposes, _ -. Sours, 


SERVITUDE. 


- Montezuma was attended vy his own domestics, 
and served with his usual state. RogBeERTsON. 


Some were his (King Charles's) own menial ser- 
vants, and ate bread at his table before they lifted 
up their heel against him. : ' Sours. 


‘He who will be vastly rich must resolve to be 
a drudge all his duys. Sours. 


SERVITUDE, SLAVERY, BONDAGE. 


SERVITUDE expresses less than 
SLAVERY, and this less than BOND- 
AGE. | 

Servitude, from servto, - conveys 
simply the idea of performing a service, 
Without specifying the principle upon 
which it is performed. Among the 
Romans servus signified a slave, be- 
cause all who served were literally 
slaves, the power over the person being 
almost unlimited. The mild influence 
of Christianity has corrected men’s 
notions with regard to their rights, as 
well as their duties, and established ser- 
vitude on the just principle of a mutual 
compact, without any infraction on.that 
most precious of all human gifis, per- 
sonal liberty. Slavery, which marks a 
condition incompatible with the exist- 
ence of this invaluable endowment, is 
a term odious to the Christian ear: it 
had its origin in the grossest state of 
society; the word being derived from 
the German slave, er Sclavontans, a 
fierce and intrepid people who made a 
long stand against the Germans, and, 
being at last defeated, were made slaves. 
Slavery, therefore, includes not only 
servitude, but also the odious circum- 
stance of the ent re subjection of one in- 
dividual to another. Bondage. from to 
bind, denotes the state of being bound, 
that is, slavery in its most aggravated 
form, in which, to the loss of personal 
liberty, is added cruel treatment; the 
term is seldom applied in its proper 
sense to any persons but the Israelites 
in Egypt. In a figurative sense, we 
speak of being a slave to our passions, 
and under the bondage of sin, in which 
cases the terms preserve precisely the 
same distinction. 

It is fit and necessary that some persons in the 


world should be in love with a splendid servitude. 
SoutTs. 


So different are the geniuses which are formed 


under Turkish slavery and Grecian liberty. 
AppisoN. 


Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. SHAKESPEARE. 
The’ same distinction exists between 
the epithets servile and slavish, which 


are employed only in the moral: ap- 
plication. He who is servile has the 
mean character of a servant, but. he is 
still a free agent; but he who is slavish 
is bound and fettered in every possible 
form... ae | 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 


Those ure the labour'd births of slavish brains, 


Not the effect of poetry but pains. DENHAM. 


SHADE, SHADOW. 


SH ADE and SHADOW, in German 
schitten, are in all probability connected 
with the word shine, show (v. To show, 
&c.). Both these terms express that 
darkness which is occasioned by the 
sun’s rays being intercepted by any 
body; but shade simply expresses the 
absence of the light, and shadow signi- 
fies also the figure of the body which 
thus intercepts the light. Trees natu- 
rally produce a shade, by means of their 
branches and leaves: and wherever the 
image of the tree is reflected on the 
earth that forms its shadow. It is 
ayreeable in the heat of suinmer to sit 
in the shade ; the constancy with which 
the shadow follows the man has been 
proverbially adopted as a simile for one 
who clings close to another. 

Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail! 
THOMSON. 


At every step, 
Solemn and slow, the shadows blacker fall, 
And all is awful listening gloom around. ‘THosson. 


In the moral application they are more 
widely distinguished in their significa- 
tion. As a shade implies darkness, so 
to be in the shade is the same as to be 
in obscurity ; as the shadow is but a re- 
flection or appearance, so, in the mora) 
sense, the shadow of a thing is tha: 
which is opposed to the substance. 


The pious prince then seeks the shade 
Whict hides from sight the pious maid. 


Asa man he has hardly left him the shadow of a 
good quatity. CowPren, 


‘Dryden, 


TO SHAKE, TREMBLE, SHUDDER, 
QUIVER, QUAKE. 


SHAKE, SHUDDER (in the Ger- 
man schitteln, schutten), QUIVER, 
and QUAKE, in the Latin quato, 
cutio, and the Italian scussere, are all 
derived from one common original; 
TREMBLE comes from. the Latin 
tremo. - 4 

To shake is a generic term, the rest 
are but modes of shaking~ to tremble is 


§88 SHAKE. 

to shake from an inward cause, or what 
appears tu be so: in this manner a per- 
sun trembles from fear, from cold, ‘or 
weakness; and a leaf which is imper- 
ceptibly agitated-by the air is also said 
to tremble : to shudder is to tremble vio- 
lently : to gutver and to quake are both 
to tremble quickly; but the former 
denotes rather a vibratory motion, as 
the point of a spear when thrown 
against wood; the latter a quick mo- 
tion of the whole body, as in the case of 
bodies that have not sufficient consis- 
tency in themselves to remain still. 


Under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empyrean s/ovk throughout, 


All but the throue itself of Gud. MILTon. 
The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 
Was headlony hurl’d. DrvDEN. 


He said, and hurl’d against the mountain side 
His quivering spear. Dryden, 


Thereto as cold and dreary as a snake, 
That seein’d tu tremble evermore and quake. 


TO SHAKE, AGITATE, TOSS. 
SHAKE, v. To shake. AGITATE, 


in Latin agiéo, is a frequentative of ago 
to drive, that is, to drive different ways. 
TOSS is probably contracted from 
torst, perfect of torqueo to whirl. 
A motion more or less viclent is sig- 
lified by all these terms, which differ 
doth in the manner and the cause of 
the motion. Shake is indefinite, it may 
differ in degree as to the violence; to 
agitate and toss rise in sense upon the 
word shake: a breeze shukes a leat, a 
storm agttates the sea, and the waves 
toss a vessel to and fro: large and small 
bodies may be shaken ; large bodies are 
agitated: a handkerchief may be shaken; 
the earth is agttated by an earthquake. 
What is shaken and agitated is not re- 
moved from its place ; but what ts tossed 
is thrown from place to place. A house 
may frequently be shaken, while the 
foundation remains good; the waters 
are ost agtiated while they remain 
within their bounds ; buta ball is zussed 
from hand to hand. 
An unwholesome blast of air, a cold, or a surfeit, 
may shake iu pieces a man’s hardy fabric. 07H. 
I found the magnetical nceed'e greatly agitated 
near the sumniit of the mountain. Brypong. 


fussd all the day in rapid circles round, — 


“Breathless [ fell. Povr, 


To shuke and toss are the acts either 
of persons or things; to agztate is the 
act of things when taken in the active 
eense: A person shakes the hand of 


SHARP. 


another, or the motion of a carriage 
shakes persons in general, and agifates 
those who are weak in frame: a child 
éusses his food about; or the vielent mo- 
tion of a vessel éosses everything about 
which is in it. To shake arises from 
external or mternal causes; we may 
be shaken by others, or shake ourselves 
from cold: to agttute and toss arise 
always from some _ external action, 
direct or indirect ; the body may be agz- 
tated by violent concussion from without, 
or from the action of perturbed feelings ; 
the body may be lossed by various cir- 
cumstances, and the mind may be zossed 
to and fro by the violent action of 
the passions. Hence the propriety of 
using the terms in the moral applica- 
tion. The resolution is shaken. as the 
tree is by the wind; the mind is-age- 
tated, like troubled waters; a person 
is tossed to and fro in the ocean of 
life, as the vessel is tossed by the 
waves. 
Not mny firm faith 


Can by his hand be shaken or sedue’d. MILTON. 


We all must have observed that a speaker agitated 
with passion, or an actor who is indeed strictly an 
imitator, are perpetually changing the tone and pitch 
of their voice, us the sense of their words varies. 

Sir W. Jones. 


Your mind is tossing on the sea, 
There where your ergosies 


Do overpeer the petty Uraffickers. SHAKSPEARE 


SHARP, ACUTE, KEEN. 


Tue general property expressed by 
these epithets is that of sharpness or au 
ability to cut. The term SHARP, in 
German, &c., scharf, from scheren to 
cut, is generic and indefinite; the two 
others are modes of sharpness differing 
in the circumstance or the degree: the 
ACUTE (. Acute) is not only more 
than sharp in the common sense, but. 
signifies also sharp-puinted: a knife 
may be sharp; but a needle is properly 
acute. Thines are sharp that have 
cither a long or a pointed edge; but the 
KEEN (v. Acute) is applicable only to 
the long edge; and that in the highest 
degree of sharpness: a common knife 
may be sharp; but a razor or a lancet 
are properly said to be keen. These 
terms preserve the same distinction in 
their figurative use, Every pain is sharz 
which may resemble that which is pro- 
duced by cutting; it is acute when it 
resembles that produced by piercing 
deep: words are said to be sharp which 
haveany power in them'to wound’; they 
are keen when they cut deep and wir s. . 


SHINE. 


Be sure you avoid as much as you can to inquire 
after those that have been sharp in their judgments 
towards me. Eaku oF STRAFFORD. 


Wisdom’s eye 


Acute for what? To spy more miseries. Youna. 


To this great end keen instinct stings him on. 
- Youre. 


TO SHINE, GLITTER, GLARE, | 
SPARKLE, RADIATE. 


SHINE, in Saxon schinean, German 
scheinen, is in all probability connected 
with the words show, see, &c. GLIT- 
TER and GLARE are variations from 
the German gleissen, glanzen, &c., 
which have a similar meaning. To 
SPARKLE signifies to produce sparks, 
and spark is in Saxon spearce, low 
German and Dutch spark. To RA- 
DIATE is to produce rays, from the 
Latin radius a ray. 

The emission of light is the common 
idea conveyed by these terms. To shine 
expresses simply this general idea: 
glitter and the other verbs include some 
collateral idea in their signification. To 
shine is a steady emission of light; to 
glitter is an unsteady emission of light, 
occasioned by the reflection on trans- 
parent or bright bodies: the sun and 
mcon shine whenever they make their 
appearance ; butaset of diamonds gli/ter 
by the irregular reflection of the light 
on them ; or the orazen spire of a steeple 
glitters when the sun in the morning 
shines upon it. This is the same in the 
improper as the proper application. 

Yet something shines more glorious in his word, 
His mercy this. WALLER, 
The happiness of success glittering before him 
withdraws his attention from the atrociousness of the 
guilt. JuHNSON. 

Shine specifies no degree of light; it 
may be barely sufficient to render itself 
visible, or it may be a very strong degree 
of light: glare on the contrary denotes 
the highest possible degree of light: the 
sun frequently glares when it shines 
only at intervals; and the eye also 
glares. | 


This glorious morning star was not the transitory 
light of a comet, which shines and glares for a 


while, and then presently vanishes into nothing. 
SovrtH. 


Against the capitol I met a lion, — 
Who glar’d upon me, and went surly by 
Without annoying me. SHAKSPEARE, 
To shine is to emit light in a full 
stream; but to sparkle is to emit it in 
small portions; and to radtate is to emit 
it in long lines. The fire sparkles in 
the burning of wood ; or the light of 


SHOOT. 6&9 
the sun sparkles when it strikes on 
knobs or small points; or the eye 
sparkles: the sun radiates when it 
seems to emit its light in rays. 

His eyes so sparkled with a lively ame Dryprx. 


Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light. 
m 


SHOCK, CONCUSSION. 


SHOCK denotes a violent shake or 
agitation; CONCUSSION, a shaking 
together. The shock is often instanta- 
neous, but does not necessarily extend 
beyond the act of the moment; the con- 
cussion is permanent in its consequences, 
it tends to derange the system. Hence 
the different application of the terms: 
the shock may affect either the body or 
the mind; the concusston affects properly 
only the body, or corporeal objects: a 


violent and sudden blow produces a 


shock at the moment it is given; but it 

does not always produce a concussion : 

the violence of a fall will, however, 

sometimes produce a cuncussion in the 

brain, which in future affects the in- 

tellect. 

He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. 

Appisow. 


How can that concussion of atoms be capable of 
begetting those internal and vital affections. that 
self consciousness and those other powers and ener- 
gies that we feel in our minds, seeing they only 
strike upon the outward surfaces? they cannot in- 
wardly pervade one another; they cannot have any 
penetration of dimensivns and conjunction of sub- 
stauce. BENTLEY. 

As shock conveys no idea of separa- 
tion, only of impression, it is equally 
applicable to the mind and the body. 
Sudden news of an exceedingly painful 
nature will often produce a shock on the 
mind ; but time mostly serves to wear 
away the effect which has been pro- 


duced. 


It is inconceptible how any suel: man, that hath 
stood the shuck of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or alteration, should after be corrupted or 
altered. Hau. 


TO SHOOT, DART. 
To SHOOT and DART, in the 


proper sense, are clearly distinguished 
from each other, as expressing different 
modes of sending bodies to a distance 
from a given point. From the circum- 


stances of the actions arise their different 


application to other objects in the im- 

proper sense; as that which proceeds by 

shooting goes forth from a body unex- 

pectedly, and with great rapidity ; so, 

in the figurative sense, a plant shoois 
| z2Y¥ 
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up that comes so unexpectedly as not to 
be seen; a star is said to shoot in the 
sky, which seems to move in a shooting 
manner from one place to another. 


Tell, how like a tall old oak, how learning shoots 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 
Dgynam. 
From a similarity in the form of rays, 
lightning, &c., to darts, they are figu- 
ratively said to be darted. 


Till safe at distance to his god he prays, 
The god who darts a:ound the world his rays. Porr, 


SHORT, BRIEF, CONCISE, SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY, 


SHORT, in French court, German 
turz, Latin curtus, Greek xvproc, is 
the generic, the rest are specific terms: 
every thing which admits of dimensions 
may be short, as opposed to the long, 
that is, either naturally or artificially ; 
the rest are species of artificial short- 
ness, or that which is the work of art: 
hence it is that material, as well as 
spiritual, objects may be termed short: 
but the BRIEF, in Latin brevis, in 
Greek Bpayuc, CONCISE, in Latin 
concisus, signifying cut into a smail 
body, SUCCINCT, in Latin succinctus, 
participle of succingo, to tuck up, signi- 
fying brought within a small compass, 
and SUMMARY (vw. Abridgement), are 
intellectual or spiritual only. We may 
term a stick, a letter, or a discourse, 
short ; but we speak of brevity only in 
regard to the mode of speech; concise- 
ness and succtnctness as to the matter 
of speech; summary as to the mode 
either of speaking or acting: the brief 
is opposed to the prolix ; the concise and 
succinct to the diffuse ; the summary to 
the circumstantial or ceremonious. It 
is a matter of comparatively little im- 
portance whether a man’s life be long 
or short; but it deeply concerns him 
that every moment be well spent: dbre- 
vity of expression ought to be consulted 
by speakers, even more than by writers; 
conctseness.is of peculiar advantage in 
the formation of rules for young persons ; 
and succtnctness is a requisite in every 
writer, who has extensive materials to 
digest; a summary mode of proceeding 
may have the advantage of saving time, 
but it has the disadvantage of incorrect- 
ness, and often of injustice. 

The widest excursions of the mind are made by 
short flights frequently repeated. Jomnson. 


Premeditation of thougint and brevity of expres- 
sion ate the great ingredients of that reverence that 
fe required to a pious and acceptable prayer. 
Sours. 


SHOW 


Aristotle his a dry conciseness, that makes one 
imagine one is perusing a table of contents. Gris 


Let all your precepts be succinct and clear, 
That ready wits may comprehend them soon. 
Roscommon. 


Nor spend their time to show their reading, 


She'd have a summary proceeding. Swiss, 


TO SHOW, OR SHEW, POINT OUT. 
MARK, INDICATE. 


SHOW, in German schauen, &c, 
Greek Oeaona, from the Hebrew shoah 
to look upon, is here the general term, 
and the others specific: the common 
idea included in the signification of them 
all is that of making a thing visible to 
another. To show is an indefinite term ; 
one shows by simply setting a thing 
before the eyes of another: to POINT 
OUT, to fix a point upon a thing, is 
specific ; it is to show some particular 
point by a direct and immediate appli- 
cation to it: we show a person a book 
when we put it into his hands; but we 
point out the beauties of its contents by 
making a point upon them, or accom- 
panying the action with some particular 
movement, which shall direct the atten- 
tion of the observer in a specific manner. 
Many things, therefore, may be shown 
which cannot be pointed out: a person 
shows himself, but he does not potns 
himself out; towns, houses, gardens, 
and the like, are shown; but single 
things of any description are pointed 
out. 

If I do feign, 
O let me in my present wildness die, 
And never live to show the incredulous world 


The noble change that I have purposed, 
SHAKSPEARR. 


I shall do justice to those who have distinguished 
themselves in learning, and point vut their beauties. 


ADDISON. 
To show and point out are direct 
personal acts; to MARK (wv. Mark, tm- 


pression), t.e to put a mark on, is an 
indirect means of making a thing visible 
or observable: a tradesman marks the 
prices of the articles which he sets forth 
in his shop. | 

Were they allowed first to shew whit they really 


are, 1 am persuasted they would not be half so bad. 
Bryponr. 


When “her eyes begat to fail, she employed a 
reader, who marked on every volume or pamphlet 
the day when he began and ended his task. | 

- WHrranrsr. 
_ Show and mark denote the acts of 
conscious or unconscious agents; point 
owz, that of conscious agents only: 
INDICATE (v. Mark, sign) that of 
unconscious agents onlv: in this case, 


SHOW 


what shows, serves as an evidence or 
proof; what marks, serves to direct or 
guide ; what tudicates, serves as an in- 
dex to potnt out. That shows the 
fallacy of forming schemes for the future ; 
‘it marks the progress of time; it tnd- 
cates decay. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ‘gins to pale his ineffectual fire. SaaxsrEaRE. 


Weakness of counsels, fluctuation of opinion, and 
deiicieucy of spirit, marked his administration during 


au inglorivus period of sixteen years. Coxg. 
Above the steeple shines a plate, 

That turns and turns to ind cate 

From what puint blows the weather. Cowper. 


In an extended moral application 
they preserve the same distinction; to 
show is to prove in a general way that 
a thing is or will be; to tdicate is to 
show or point out in a particular manner 
that a thing is. 

That strengthens our argument. Erceptio prubat 


reguiam Some being found, shows that if all re- 
muined many would be found. JoHNsON, 


Amidst this wreck of human nature, traces still 
remain which indicate its author. Bialr, 


TO SHOW, EXHIBIT, DISPLAY. 


To SHOW (v. To shove) is here, as 
before, the generic term ; to EXHIBIT 
(v. To give) and DISPLAY, in French 
deployer, in all probability changed 
from the Latin pitco, signifying to unfold 
or set forth to view, are specific: they 
may all designate the acts either of 
persons or things: the first, however, 
does this either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense; the two latter rather in 
the improper sense. To show is an in- 
definite action applied to every object: 
things are shown for purposes of conve- 
nience; as one shows a book toa friend: 
exhibit is applied to matters that are 
extraordinary or unusual; things are 
erhibited to attract notice; as to ez- 
hibit flowers or animals: we show to 
one or many; we exfebit or display in 
as public a manner, and to as great 
numbers, as possible; as to show the 
marks to the bystanders; to exhibit a 
figure upon a pole; to display one’s 
finery. 

Signor Recupero, who obligingly engages to be 


our cicerone, has shewn us sOme curious remains of 
antiquity. BRYDONE. 


If any claim redress of injustice, they should 
erhibit their petition in the street. SHAKSPEARE. 


They are all couched in a pit with their lights put 
out, which at the very time of our meeting they will 
atonce display to the night. SHAKSPEARE. 

They admit of the same distinction 
when applied te moral objects: we may 
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show courage, dislike, or any other 
affection; exhiitt skill, prowess, &c., 
in the field of battle; display heroism 
and whatever may shine forth. 


The courage he had shewed in opposing ship- 
money, raised his reputation to a great height. 
CLARENDON, 


He has no power of assuming that diguity or ele- 
gance, which some who have little of either in common 
life can exhibit on the stage. JOHNEON 


Which interwoven Britons seem to raise, — 
And show the triumph that their shame displays. 

; DRrypEn. 

When said of things, they differ prin- 
cipally in the manner or degree of 
clearness with which the thing appears 
to present itself to view: to show is, as 
before, altogether indefinite, and implies 
simply to bring to view; exhibit implies 
to bring inherent properties to light, 
that is, apparently by a process; to dis- 
play is to set forth so as to strike the 
eye: the windows on a frosty morning 
will show the state of the weather; ex- 
periments with the air-pump erhilit 
the many wonderful and interesting 
properties of air; the beauties of the 
creation are peculiarly dtsplayed in the 
spring season. 
Then let us fall, but fall amidst our foes, 
Despair of life the means of living shows. 


The world has ever been a great theatre, exhilit- 
tng the same repeated scene of the follies of ate 
. LAIR, 


Thou heav'’n’s alternate beauty canst display, 
The blush of morning and the milky way. Drypzy, 


Dryven, 


SHOW, EXHIBITION, REPRESENTA-. 
TION, SIGHT, SPECTACLE. 


SHOW signifies the thing shown (v. 
To show); EXHIBITION signifies the 
thing exhibited (v. To show) ; REPRE- 
SENTATION, the thing represent.d ;. 
SIGHT, the thing to be seen; and 
SPECTACLE, from the Latin specdo. 
stands for the thing to be beheld. 

Show is here, as in the former article, 
the most general term. Every thing set 
forth to view is shown; and, if set forth 
for the amusement of others, it is a 
show. This is the common idea included 
in the terms exhibition and representa- 
tion: but show is a term of vulgar 
meaning and application; the others 
have a higher use and signification. 
The’ show consists of that which merely 
pleases the eye; it is not a matter either 
of taste or art, but merely of curiosity : 
an exhibition, on the contrary, presents 
some effort of talent or some work of 
genius; and a represeniation sets forth 
the image or imitation of some thing by 
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the power of art: hence we speak of a 
show of wild beasts; an exhzbition of 
paintings; and a theatrical representa- 
tion. The conjuror makes a show of 
his tricks at a fair to the wonder of the 
gazing multitude; the artist makes an 
exhibition of his works ; representations 
of men and manners are given on the 
stage. | 

Charm’d with the wonders of the show, 

On ev'ry side, above, below, 


She now of this or that inquires, 
What least was understood admires, 


Copliey's picture of Lord Chatham's deat’: is an 
éxhibitioa of itself. BEATTIE. 


There are many virtues which in their own nature 


are incapable of any outward representation. 
ADDISON. 


GAY. 


Shows, exhibitions, and representa- 
tions are preseuted by some one to the 
view of others; sights and spectucles 
present themselves to view. Szgit, like 
show, is a vulgar term; and spectacle 
the nobler term. Whatever is to be 
seen to excite notice is a stzhé, in which 
general sense it would comprehend 
every show, but in its particular sense it 
includes only that which casually offers 
itself to view: a spectacle, on the con- 
trary, is that species of s?gh¢ which has 
something in it to interest either the 
heart or the head of the observer: pro- 
cessions, reviews, sports, and the like, 
are sights; but battles, bull-fights, or 
public games of any description, are 
spectacles, which interest, but shock the 
feelings. 


Their various arms afford a pleasing sight. 
Drypen. 


The weary Britons, whose warrable youth 
Was by Maximilian lately ledd away, 
Were to those pagans made an open pray, 


And daily spectacle of sad decay. SPENSER. 


SHOW, OUTSIDE, APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 


Wuerse there is SHOW (v. To show) 
there must be OUTSIDE and AP- 
PEARANCE; but there may be the 
last without the former. The term show 
always denotes an action, and refers to 
some person or thing as agent; but the 
outside may be merely the passive qua- 
lity of some thing. We speak, therefore, 
of a thingcas mere show, to signify that 
what is shown is all that exists; and in 
- this sense it may be termed mere out- 
side, as consisting only of what is on the 
outside. In describing a house, how- 
ever, we speak of its oudside, and not of 
its show; as also of the outside of a 
book, and not of the show. Appeuranre 
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denofes an action as well as show; but 


the former is the act of an unconscious 
avent, the latter of one that is conscious 
and voluntary : the appearance presents 
itself to the view ; the show is purposely 
presented to view, A person makes a 
show so as to be seen by others; his 
appearance is that which shows itself in 
him. To look only to show, or to be 
concerned fur show only, signifies to be 
concerned for that only which will attract 
notice ; to look only to the outside sig- 
nifies to be concerned only for that which 
may be seen in a thing, to the disregard 
of that which is not seen: to look only 
to appearances signilies the same as the . 
former, except that outside is said in the 
proper sense of that which literally 
strikes theeye; but appearances extend 
to a man's conduct, and whatever may 
affect his reputation. 

You'll fiud the friendship of the world is show, 
Mere outwitrd show. SAVAQZ. 


The greater part of men behold nothing more than 
the rotation of human affairs, This is only the oxt- 
side of things. Barr. 


Every accusation against persons of rauk was 
heard with pleasure (by James 1. of Scotland). 
Every appearance of guilt was examiued with rigour. 

Ros: RTson. 


SEMBLANCE or seeming (v. To 
seem) always conveys the idea of an 
unreal appeurunce, or at least is con- 
trasted with that which is real; he who 
only wears the semblance of friendship 
would be ill deserving the confidence of 
a friend. 


But man, the wildest beast of prey, 


Wears fiieudship's semblance to betray. Moore. 


SHOW, PARADE, OSTENTATION. 


THESE terms are synonymous when 
they imply abstract actions: SHOW is 
here, as in the preceding article, taken 
in the vulgar sense; OSTENTATION 
and PARADE include the idea of 
something particular. Show consists 
simply in letting that be seen which a 
person might if he } leased keep out of 
view; parade is a studious effort to 
show, it is that which serves to attract 
notice: in this manner a person may 
make a show of his equipage or furniture, 
who sets it out to be seen; he makes a 
parade of bis wealth if he sets it forth 
with any artifice or formality so as to 
make it more striking. Ostentation 1s, 
like parade, a studied show, but it refers 
rather to the intention of the person 
than to the method by which the ehow 
is made. Show and parade may, there- 
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fore, according to the circumstances, 
serve the purpose of ostentation. A 
person makes a show of his liberality, 
or a parade of his gifts, and thus he 
gratifies his ostentation. 

"Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of sulemu black, 

Nor the dejected *haviour of the visage, 


Together with all furms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can devote me truly sad. SHAKSPEARE, 


Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade. 
Swirr. 


ilis charity to those in want, and bounty to learned 
men Was extraordinary, but without ostentution. 
BURNET, 
When taken in reference to things, 
the show is opposed to the reality ; it is 
that which shows itself: the parade and 
ostentuiion is that which is ceremonious 
and artificial: the former in respect to 
what strikes the eye, and the latter in 
respect to what strikes the mind. 


Great in themselves, 
They smile superior of external shuw. SomMeRviLie. 


It was not in the mere parade of royalty that the 
Mexican potentates exhibited their power. 
RoBertson. 


We are dazzled with the splendour of titles, the 
ostentution of learning, and the noise of victories. 
SPECTATOR, 


SHOWY, GAUDY, GAY. 


SHOWY, having or being full of 
show (v. Show, outside), is mostly an 
epithet of dispraise; that which is showy 
has seldom any thing to deserve notice 
beyond that which catches the eye: 
GAUDY, fiom the Latin gaudeo to 
rejoice, signifies literally full of joy; 
and is applied figuratively to the exterior 
of objects, but with the annexed bad 
idea of being striking to an excess: 
GAY, on the contrary, which is only a 
contraction of gaudy, is used in the 
same sense as an epithet of praise. 
Some things may be showy, and in their 
nature properly so; thus the tail of a 
peacock is showy: artificial objects may 
likewise be showy, but they will not be 
preferred by persons of taste: that which 
is gaudy is always artificial, and is 
always chosen by the vain, the vulgar, 
and the ignorant; a maid-servant will 
bedizen herself with gaudy-coloured 
ribbons. That which is gay is either 
nature itself, or nature imitated in the 
best manner: spring is a gay season, 
and flowers are its gayest accompani- 
ments. 


Men of warm imaginations neglect solid and sub- 


stantial happiness for what is showy and superficial. 
| ADDISON. 
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The gaudy, babbling, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea. ~° SHa 


Jocund day 
Upon the mountain tops sits gaily dress‘d. 
SHAKSPEARE 


SICK, SICKLY, DISEASED, MORBID. 


SICK denotes a partial state, SICK- 
LY a permanent state, of the body, a 
proneness to be sick: he who is sick 
may be made well; but he who is sechkly 
is seldom really well: all persons are 
liable to be stck, though few have the 
misfortune to be stckly : a person may 
be stck from the effect of cold, violent 
exercise, and the like; but he is serkly 
only from constitution. 


For aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with 
to. much, as they that starve with nuthing. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Both Homer and Virgil were of a very delicate 
and sickly constitution. Wasa. 

Sickly expresses a permanent state 
of indisposition unless otherwise quali- 
fied; but DISEASED expresses a 
violent state of derangement without 
specifying its duration; it may be for a 
time only, or for a permanency: the 
person, or his constitution, 1s szckly ; 
the person, or his frame, or particular 
parts, as his lungs, his inside, his brain 
and the like, may be diseased. 


Would we kuow what health and ease are worth, 
let us ask one that is sickly audin pain, and we have - 
the price. Grew. 


They should choose such places as were open to 
the favourable aspects and influence of the heavens, 
where there was a well tempered soil, clear air, pure 
springs of water, that diseased persons coming from 
unhealthy places might obtain recovery. Baris. 

‘Sick, sickly, and diseased may all be 
used ina moral application; MORBID 
is used in no other, except in a technical 
sense. Sick denotes a partial state, as 
before, namely, a state of disgust, and 
is always associated with the object of 
the sickness; we are sick of turbulent 
enjoyments, and seek for tranquillity: 
sickly and morbid are applied to the 
habitual state of the feelings or charac- 
ter; a sickly sentimentality, a morbid 
sensibility: diseased is applied in ge- 
neral to individuals or communities, to 
persons or to things; a person's mind 
is in a diseased state when M is under 
the influence of corrupt passions 01 
principles ; society is in a drseased state 
when it is overgrown with wealth and 
luxury. | | 

He was_.not so sick of his master as of his work. 

L’EsTRANGR 


There affectation, with a srckly mien, 


Shaws iu her cheek the ruses of eightecn. Pork 
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For a mind diseased with vain longings after un- 
attainable advantages, no medicine can be i deiblaaaig 
OHNSON. 


Whilst the distempers of a relaxed fibre prognosti- 
cate all the morbid force of convulsion in the body 
of the state, the steadiness of the physician is over- 
powered by the very aspect of the disease. Burke. 


' SICKNESS, ILLNESS, INDISPO- 
SITION. 


SICKNESS denotes the state of 
being stck (v. Sick): ILLNESS that 
of being 722 (v. Evtl): INDISPOSI- 
TION that of being not well disposed. 
Sickness denotes the state generally or 
particularly ; ¢//ness denotes it particu- 
larly : we speak of sickness as opposed 
to good health; in sickness or in health; 
but of the 2//ness of a particular person : 
when sickness is said of the individual, 
it designates a protracted state: a person 
may be said to have much sickness in 
his family. /J/ness denotes only a par- 
ticular or partial sickness: a person is 
said to have had an tliness at this or 
that time, in this or that place, for this 
or that period. IJndtsposition is a slight 
illness, such an one as is capable of 
deranging him either in his enjoyments 
or in his business; colds are the ordi- 
nary causes of t2disposition. 

Sickness is a sort of earthly old age; it teaches us 
a diffidence in our earthly state. Fore. 


' This is the first letter that I have ventured upon, 
which will be written, I fear, vacillantibus literis; as 
Tully says, Tyro’s letters were after his recovery 
from an iiness. ATTERBURY. 


It is not, as you conceive, an indisposition of body, 
but the mind’s di-ease. Forp. 


SIGN, SIGNAL. 


SIGN and SIGNAL are both de- 
rived from the same source (v. Mark, 
sign), and the latter is but a species of 
the former. The s/gn enables us to 
recognise an object; it is therefore 
sometimes natural: signal serves to 
give warning; it is always arbitrary. 
The movements which are visible in 
the countenance are commonly the signs 
of what passes in the heart; the beat of 
the-drum is the gtgna/ for soldiers to 
repair to their post. We converse with 
those wh& are present by signs; we 
make ourselves understood by those 
who are at a distance by means of 
signals. 

The nod that ratifies the will divine, 


The faitbful, tix’d, irrevocable sign, 
This seals thy suit. 


Then first the trembling earth the signal gave, 
And flashing fires enlighten all the cave. Drypex. 


Pours. 


SIGNIFICANT. 


- SiGNAL, MEMORABLE. 


SIGNAL signifies serving as a sign, 
MEMORABLE signifies worthy to be 
remembered. They both express the 
idea of extraordinary, or being distin- 
guished from every other thing: what- 
ever is signal deserves to be stamped 
on the mind, and to serve as a sign of 
some property or characteristic ; what- 
ever is memorable impresses upon the 
memory, and refuses to be forgotten: 
the former applies to the moral cha- 
racter; the latter to events and times: 
the Scriptures furnish us with many 
signal instances of God's vengeance 
against impenitent sinners, as also of 
his favor towards those who obey his 
will; the Reformation is a memorable 
event in the annals of ecclesiastical 
history. 

We find, in the Acts of the Apostles, not only no 
opposition to Christianity from the Pharisecs, but 


several stgnai occasions in which they assisted its 
first teachers, Wotton. 


That such deliverances are actually afforded, those 
three memorable examples of Abimelech, Esau, and 
Balaam, sufficiently demonstrate. Soutn. 


TO SIGNALIZE, DISTINGUISH. 


To SIGNALIZE, or make one's self 
a sign of anything, is a much stronger 
term than simply to DISTINGUISH ; 
it is in the power of many to do the 
latter, but few only have the power of 
effecting the former: the English have 
always signalized themselves for their 
unconquerable valor in hattle; there 
is no nation that has not distinguished 
itself, at some period or another, in 
war. 

The knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his 


companion the adventures by which he is to signa- 
dize himeelf. JOHNSON. 


The valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 
SHAKSPEARS 


SIGNIFICANT, EXPRESSIVE. 


Tre SIGNIFICANT is that which 
serves asa sign; the EXPRESSIVE 
is that which speaks out or declares ; 
the latter is therefore a stronger term 
than the former: a look is stgntficant 
when it is made to express an idea that 
passes in the mind ; but it is expressive 
when it is made to express a feeling 
of the whole mind or heart: looks are 
but occasionally significant, but the 
countenance may be habitually expres- 
sire. Significant is applied in an in- 


SIGNIFICATION. 


different sense, according to the nature 
of the thing signified; but expressive 
is always applied to that which is good: 
a significant look may convey a very 
bad idea; but an expressive counte- 
nance always expresses good feeling. 

I coald not help giving my frieud the merchant a 
significant look upon this vccasion. CUMBERLAND. 
Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke. 

. ; LitTTLETON. 
_ The distinction between these words 
is the same when applied to things as 
to persons: a word is significant of 
whatever it is made to signify, but a 
word is expressive according to the 
force with which it conveys an idea. 
The term significant, in this case, simply 
explains the nature: but the epithet 
expressive characterizes it as some- 
thing good: technical terms are signi- 
ficant only of the precise ideas which 
belong to the art: most languages have 
some terms which are peculiarly ez- 
pressive, and consequently adapted for 
poetry. 

Common life is full of this kind of significant ex- 


pressions, by knockiug, beckoning, frowning, and 
pointing. Ho.per. 


The English, Madam, particularly what we call 
the plain English, is a very copious and erpressive 
language. RICHARDSON, 


SIGNIFICATION, MEANING, IMPORT, 
SENSE. 


Tue SIGNIFICATION (v. To ex- 
press) is that which is signified to an- 
other; the MEANING is that which 
the person means to express: this latter 
word, therefore, is properly used in con- 
hexion with the person meaning. 

A lie cousists in this, that it is a false signtfica- 
tion knowingly and voluntarily used. SonTH. 


When beyond her expectation I hit upon her 
meaning, 1 cau perceive a sudden cloud of disap- 
pointment spread over her face. JOHNSON 


The signification of a word is that 
which it is made to signify, and the 
meaning is that which it is meant to 
express: in this sense, therefore, we 
may indifferently say the proper, im- 
proper, metaphorical, general, &c., stg- 
nificatton or meaning of words ; but, in 
reference to individuals, meaning is 
more proper than signification, as to 
convey a meaning, to attach a meaning 
toa word, and not to convey or attach 
a signification. 

It was very frequent to dedicate their enemy's 
armour and hang it in their temples, but the Lace- 


demonians were forbidden this custom, which per 
bays may be the meaning of Cleomenes’ revly 
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On the other hand, it is more appro- 
priate to say a literal ssgnification than 
a literal meaning. ; 
The use of the word minister is brought down te 
the literal signification of it, a servant; fur now tc 
serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms equivalent. | Sours. 
There is also this further distinction 
between signify and mean, that the 
latter is applied in its proper sense to 
things as well as words. 
What means this shouting ? 


IMPORT, from im or in and porto 
to carry, signify ing that which is carried 
or conveyed to the understanding, is 
most allied to stgnification, inasmuch 
as it is applied to single words. The 
signification may include the whole or 
any part of what is understood by a 
word; the tmport is the whole that is 
comprehended under a word. The sig- 
nificatton of words may be learnt by 
definition, but their full ¢mport can 
be collected only from examples. 


To draw near to God is an expression of awful 
and mysterious import. Brair. 


SENSE (v. Feeling), signifying that 
which is perceived by the senses, is 
most nearly allied to the word meaning, 
inasmuch as they both refer to the mind 
of the individual; but the sense being 
that which is rational and consistent 
with sense, is that which is taken or 
admitted abstractedly. 

Satan, in tempting our Lord, separated the word 
**stone” from its metaphorical meaning, to change 


the sense of the promise and promote his own ma- 
licious intentions. JONES, 


It is no hard matter for witty men to put perverse 
senses on Scripture to favour their heretical doc- 
trines. SHERLOCK, 


SHAKSPEARE, 


TO SIGNIFY, IMPLY. 


SIGNIFY, v. To express. IMPLY, 
from the Latin impltco to fold in, sig- 
nifies to fold or involve an idea in any 
object. 

These terms may be employed either 
as respects actions or words. In the 
first case signify is the act of the per. 
son making known by means of a sign, 
as we signify our approbation by a look ; 


imply vaarks the value or pee of the 


action; our assent is implzed in our 
silence. When applied to words or 
marks, signify denotes the positive and 
established act of the thing ; tmply 1s 
its relative act: a word signtfes what 
ever it is made literally to stand for; 1t 
implies that which it stands for figura- 


tively or morally. The term house segni- 
Aes that which is constructed for a dwelt 
ing; the term residence implies some- 
thing superior toa bouse. A cross, thus, 
+, signifies addition in arithmetic or 
algebra; a long stroke, thus ——, with 
a break in the text of a work, tmplies 
that the whole sentence is not com- 
pleted. It frequently happens that 
words which signify nothing particular 
in themselves, may be made to emply a 
great deal by the tone, the manner, 
and the connexion. 

Words signify uot immediately and primarily 


things themselves, but the conceptions of the mind 
eoncerning things. Sour. 


Pleasure implies a proportion and agreement to 
the respective states and conditions of men. SourH. 


TO SIGNIFY, AVAIL. 


SIGNIFY (v. To stgnify) is here 
employed with regard to events of life, 
and their relative importance. AVAIL 
(v. To avatl) is never used otherwise. 
That which a thing stgnzfies is what it 
contains ; if it stgntfies nothing, it con- 
tains nothing, and is worth nothing; if 
it signifies much, it contains much, or 
is worth much. That which avate 
produces; if it avails nothing it pro- 
duces nothing, .is of no use; if it avatls 
much, it produces or is worth much. 
We consider the end as to its sty7?/ica- 
tion, and the means as to their avail. 
Although it is of little or no s¢gntjfica- 
tion to a man what becomes of his re- 
mains, yet no one can be reconciled to 
the idea of leaving them to be exposed 
to contempt; words are but too often of 
little avazl to curb the unruly wills of 
children. 

As for wonders, what signisieth telling us of them ? 
CUMBERLAND. 


What avail a parcel of statutes ayainst gaming, 
when they who make them conspire together for the 
infraction of them ? CuMBERLAND. 


SILENCE, TACITURNITY. 


Tue Latins have the two verbs stleo 
and faceo: the former of which is inter- 
preted by some to signify to cease to 
speak; and the latter not to begin to 
speak- others maintain the direct con- 
trary. According to the present use of 
the words, SILENCE expresses less 
than TACITURNITY : the sz/ent man 
seldom speaks, the ¢aczturn man will 
not speak at all. The Latins desig- 
nated the most profound silence by the 
epithet of faciturna silentia. 


SILENT. 


Taciturnily is always of some du- 
ration, arising either from necessity or 
from a particular frame of mind. 


Pythagoras enjoined his scholars an absolute si- 
fence for a long noviciate. 1 am far frum approving 


such a ¢aciternity; but I highly approve the end and 


intent of Pythagoras’ injunction. 
Ear. or Cuatua mM. 


I have talked more already than I have formerly 
done in three visits. You remember my tuctturnity, 
never to be forgotten by those who knew me. 

Cowper. 
Silence always supposes something 
occasional that is adopted to suit the 
convenience of the party. 
Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: 


I were but little happy, if I could say bow much. 
SHAKSPEABK, 


SILENT, TACIT. 


SILENT (wv. Silence) characterizes 
either the person or the thing: a person 
is stlent as opposed to one that talks; a 
flace is silent as opposed to one that 
is noisy. TACIT (wv. Stlence) cha- 
racterizes only the act of the person; a 
person gives a zacit consent, or there 
was a tucit agreement between the 
parties. 

The people beheld the violence of their conduct in 


stlent fright, internally disapproving, yet not daring 
to avow their detestation. GoLpsMIrH. 


Iu elective governments there is a tacit covenant, 
that the king of their own making shall make his 
makers princes. L’Estsance. 


SILENT, DUMB, MUTE, SPEECHLESS. 


Nort speaking is the common idea in- 
cluded in the signification of these 
terms, which differ either in the cause 
or the circumstance: SILENT (v. 
Silence) is altogether an indefinite and 
general term, expressing little more 
than the common idea. We may be. 
stlent because we will not speak, or we 
may be stlent because we cannot speak ; 
but in distinction from the other terms 
it is always employed in the former 
case. DUMB, from the German dumm 
stupid or idiotic, denotes a physical in- 
capacity to speak: hence persons are 
said to be born dumb; they may like- 
wise be dumb from temporary physical 
causes, as from grief, shame, and the 
like, a person may be struck dumb. 
MUTE, in Latin mutus, Greek purrog, 
from pvw to shut, signifies a shut mouth, 
a temporary disability to speak from 
arbitrary and incidental causes: hence 
the office of mutes, or of persons who 
engage not to speak for a certain time; 
and, in like manner, persons are said to 


SIMILE. 


be mute who dare not give utterance to 
their thoughts. 


Rut si/eat, breathing rage, resolv’d and skill’d 
-By mutual aid to fix a doubtful field, 
Swift march the Greeks 


The truth of it is, half the great talkers in the 
aation would be struck dumb were this fountain of 
discourse (purty lies) dried up. ADDISON. 


Porg. 


Long iute he stco1, and, leaning on his staff, 
His wonder witness‘ with an idiot laugh. Drybgw. 
SPEECHLESS, or void of speech, 
denotes a physical incapacity te speak 
from incidental causes ; as when a per- 
son falls down speechless in an apo- 
plectic fit, or in consequence of a violent 
contusion. 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of woe? 
THoMSsoN, 
The terms stlent, mute. and dumb are 
also applied to things as well as persons, 
the two former in the sense of not 
sending forth a sound; as the stlent 
grove, a .mute tongue, or a mute letter : 
dumb, in the sense of being without 
words ; as dumb show. 


And just before the confines of the wood, 


The gliting Lethe leads her silent flood. Drypen. 


‘Tis listening tear and dumb amnzement all. 
THomson. 


Mute was his tongue, and upright stood his hair. 
Drypen. 


SIMILE, SIMILITUDE, COMPARISON. 


SIMILE and SIMILITUDE are 
both drawn from the Latin s¢mzdis like: 
the former signifying the thing that is 
like; the latter either the thing that is 
like, or the quality of being like: in the 
former sense only it is to be compared 
with simtZe, when employed as a figure 
of speech or thought; everything is a 
simile which associates objects together 
on account of any real or supposed like- 
ness between them; buta stmilitude 
signifies a prolonged or continued szmz/e. 
The latter°may be expressed in a few 
words, as when we say the god-like 
Achilles; but the former enters into 
minute circumstances of COMPA- 
RISON, as when Homer compares auy 
of his heroes fighting and defending 
themselves against multitudes to lious 
who are attacked by dogs and men. 
Every simile is more or less a com- 
partson, but every coniparison is not a 
simile: the latter compares things only 
as far as they are alike; but tne former 
extends to those things which are dif- 
ferent: in this manner, there may be a 
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comparison between large things and 
small, although there can be no gov! 


simile. 


There are also several noble similes and allusions 
in the first book of Paradise Lost. AppIsoN 


’ Such as have a natural bent to solitude (to carry 
on the former simiélitude) are like waters which may 
be forced into fountains. Por. 


Your image of worshipping once a year in a cer- 
tain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a compa- 
rison und simile non est idem. JOHNSON. 


SIMPLE, SINGLE, SINGULAR. 


SIMPLE, in Latin simplex or sine 
plicd without a fold, is opposed to the 
complex, which has many folds, or to the 
compound, which has several parts in- 
volved or connected with each other. 
SINGLE and SINGULAR (wv. One) 
are opposed, one to double, and the 
other to multifarious. We may speak 
of a stmple circumstance as independent 
of anything ; of a stemgle instance or cir- 
cumstance as unaccompanied by any 
other; and a singular instance as one 
that rarely has its like. In the moral 
application to the person, s¢mplicity, as 
far as it is opposed to duplicity in the 
heart, can never be excessive: but when 
it lies in the head, so that it cannot 
penetrate the folds and doublings of 
other persons, it is a fault. Srngleness 
of heart and intention is that species of 
simplictty which is altogether to be 
admired: stngu/arity may be either 
good or bad according to circumstances ; 
to be stzgular in virtue is to be truly 
good ; but to be stngudar in manner is 
affectation, which is at variance with 
genuine semplicety, if not directly op- 
posed to it. 

Nothing extraneous must cleave to the eye in the 


act of seeing: its bare object must be as naked as 
truth, as siwple and unmixed as sincerity. SovrH 


Mankind with other animals compare, 


Single, how weak and impotent they are. JENYNs, 


From the union of the crowns to the Revolution 
in 1683, Scotland was placed in a political situation 
the must sizgu/ar and most unhappy. Rosexrrson, 


SIMPLE, SILLY, FOOLISH. 


Tue SIMPLE (v. Simple), when ap- 
plied to the understanding, implies such 
a contracted power as is incapable of 
combination; SILLY, which ‘s buta 
variation of s¢mple, and FOOLISH, 
i.e. like a fool, rise in sense upon the 
former, signifying either the perversion 
or the total deficiency of understanding ; 
the behaviour of a person may be szily 
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who from any excess of feeling loses 
his sense of propriety ; the conduct of a 
person will be /foolzsh who has not 
judgment to direct himself. Country 
people may be stmple owing to their 
want of knowledge; children will be 
silly in company if they have too much 
liberty given to them; there are some 
persons who never acquire wisdom 
enough to prevent them from com- 
mitting foolish errors. 

And had the simple natives 

Observ’d his sage advice, 


Their wealth and fame some years ago 
Had reach’‘d above the skies. 


Two gods a silly woman have undone. 


Virgil justly thought it a foolish figure for a 
grave man to be overtaken by death, while he was 


weighing the cadence of words and measuring Nite 


Swirr. 
Drypen. 


SIMULATION, DISSIMULATION. 
SIMULATION, from similis, is the 


making one’s self like what one is not ; 
and DISSIMULATION, from dis. 
similis unlike, is the making one’s self 
appear unlike what one really is. The 
hypocrite puts on the semblance of 
virtue to recommend himself to the 
virtuous; the dissembler conceals his 
viees when he wants to gain the simple 
or ignorant to his side. 


Simulation is a pretence of what is not, and diz 
simulation is a concealment of what is. Tater. 


He would never suffer any man to depart from 
him with an opinion that he was inclined to gratify 
him, when in trath he was not holding that dissimu- 
lation to be the worst sort of lying. CLARENDON. 


' SINCERE, HONEST, TRUE, PLAIN. 


. SINCERE (ov. Candid) is here the 
‘most comprehensive term: HONEST 
(v. Honesty), TRUE, and PLAIN (v. 
Leven) are but modes of sincerity. 
Sincerity is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the person; Honesty is but a 
part of sincerity, it denotes simply the 
absence of intentional or fraudulent 
concealment; we look for a sincere 
friend to tell us everything; we look for 
an honest companion who will speak 
without disguise; truth is a charac. 
teristic of sincerity, for a stncere friend 
is a true friend; but stzcertty is, pro- 
perly speaking, only a mode of truth. 
- Sincere and honest are personal cha- 
racteristics; ¢rve is a characteristic of 
the thing, as a sincere man, an honest 
confession, a true statement. 


The more sincere you are, the better it will fare 
with vou at the great day of account. Iu the mean 
time give us leave to be sincere too, in condemning 
heartily what we disapprove. “WATERLAND, 


SITUATION. 


He never applies to the pnssions or prejudices of 
his audience; when they listen with attention and 
Avnest minds he uever fails of carrying his point. 

. * ADDISON 


Fear not my freth; the moral of my wit 
Is plain and true, : SHARSPEARR, 


A sincere man must needs be plain, 
because p/atnness consists in an un- 
varnished style; and the sincere man 
will always adopt that mode of speech 
which expresses his sentiments most 
truly ; but a person may be occasionally 
plain in his speech who is not so from 
sincerity. The plain, whether it re- 
spects the language or the conduct, is 
that which is divested of everything -ex- 
traneous or artificial, and so far plain- 
ness 1S an auxiliary to fruth, by en. 
abling the truth to be better seen. 

- Poetical ornaments destroy that character of truth 


and plainness which ought to characterize history. 
REyYNoLDs. 


SITUATION, CONDITION, STATE, 
PREDICAMENT, PLIGHT, CASE, 


SITUATION (wv. Place) is said ge- 
nerally of objects as they respect others ; 
CONDITION (v. Condtiiun), as they 
respect themselves: our situation con- 
sists of those external circumstances in 
respect of property, honor, liberty, and 
the like, which affect our standing in 
society generally. Whatever affects our 
person immediately is our condition: a 
person who is unable to pay a sum of 
money to save himself from a prison is 
ina bad stéuation: a traveller who is 
left in a ditch robbed and wounded is 
in a bad condition. 


The man who has a character of his own is little 
changed by varying his situation, Mus. Montacur, 


It is indeed not easy to prescribe a successful man- 
ner of apprvach to the distressed or necessitous, 
whose cunditiun subjects every kind of behaviour 
equally to miscarriage. Jonnson, 

Situation and condition are said of 
that which is contingent and change- 
able, the latter still more so than the 
former; STATE, from sfo, signifying 
that position in which one stands, is 
said of that which is comporatively 
stable or established. A tradesman is 
in a good sttuaiton who is in the way of 
carrying ona good trade: his affairs are 
in a good state if he is enabled to 
answer every demand and to keep up 
his credit, Hence it is that we speak 
of the state of health, and the state of 
the mind, not the sttzation or con- 
dition, because the body and mind are 
considered as to their general frame, 


SITUATION. 


and not as to any relative or particular 
circumstances; so likewise a state of 
infancy, a state of guilt, a state of inno- 
cence, and the like; but not either a 
sttuation or a condition. 

Your Sifuation is an odi one; the duchess is your 


treasurer, and Mr. Pope tells me you are the duke’s. 
Swit. 


Patience itself is one virtue by which we are pre- 
pared for that state in which evil shall be no more, 
JOHNSON. 


When speaking of bodies there is the 
same distinction in the terms as in re- 
gard to individuals. An army may be 
either in a st/uatton, a condition, or a 
state. An army that is on service may 
be in a critical situgdzon, with respect to 
the enemy and its owncomparative weak- 
ness ; it may he in a deplorable condziton 
if it stand in need of provisions and ne- 
cessaries : an army that is at home will 
be in‘a good or bad state, according to the 
regulations of the commander-in-chief. 
Of a prince who is threatened with in- 
vasion from foreign enemies, and with a 
rebellion from his subjects, we should 
not say that his condztion, but his stiu- 
ation, was critical. Of a prince, how- 
ever, who like Alfre : was obliged to tly, 
and to seek safety in disguise and po- 
verty, we should speak of his hard con- 
dition: the state of a prince cannot be 
spoken of, but the state of his affairs 
and government may ; hence, likewise, 
stute may with most propriety be said of 
a nation: but stfwation seldom, unless 
in respect to other nations, and condt- 
tinn never. On the other hand, when 
speaking of the poor, we seldom employ 
the term situation, because they are 
seldom considered as a body in relation 
to other bodies: we mostly speak of 
their condition as better or worse, ac- 
cording as they have more or less of 
the coroforts of life; and of their state 
as regards their moral habits. 


No situation could be more unfavourable than 


that in which it (the army) found it. elf. 
Go.psMITH. 


And oh! what man’s condition can be worse 
Than his whom plenty starves, and blessings curse? 
The beggars but a common fate deplore, 


The rich poor man’s emphatically poor, CowLey. 


Relate what Latium was; 
Declare the past and present state of things. 


DrRyDEN. 

These terms may likewise be applied 
to inanimate objects; and, upon the 
same grounds, a house is in a good st/u- 
ation as respects the surrounding ob- 
jects ; it isin a good or bad condilion as 
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respects the painting, and exterior al- 
together ; itis in a bad state as respects 
the beams, plaster, roof, and interior 
structure altogether. -The hand of a 
watch isin a different siixation every 
hour; the watch itself may be in a bad 
condition if the wheels are clogged 
with dirt; but in a good stage if the 
works are altogether sound and fit for 
service. ; 

We have been admiring the wonderful strength 0? 


this place both by nature and art; it is certainly the 
happiest situation that can be imagined. Brypons 


“ix of the houses of her ancestors were in ruins, 
The church of Skipton, in consequence of the da- 
mage it had sustained during the siege of the castle, 
was in little better condition. WHITAKER, 


There are many remains of antiquity in this city, 
indeed most of them are in a very ruinous siate. 
Bryponeg, 
Situaiton and condition are either 
permanent or temporary. The PRE- 
DICAMENT, from the Latin predico 
to assert or declare, signifies the com- 
mitting one’s self by an assertion; and, 
when applied to circumstances, it ex- 
presses a temporary embarrassed sttu- 
ation occasioned by an act of one's own: 
hence we always speak of bringing our- 
selves into a predicament. PLIGHT, 
contracted from the Latin plecatus, 
participle of plico to fold, signifies any 
circumstance in which one is disagree- 
ably entangled; and CASE (v. Case) 
signifies anything which may befal us, 
or into which we fall, mostly, though 
not necessarily, contrary to our inclina- 
tion. Those two latter terms, therefore, 
denote a species of temporary condition . 
for they both express that which hap- 
pens to the object itself, without refer- 
ence to any other. A person is in an 
unpleasant se¢uatton who is shut up in 
a stage coach with disagreeable com- 
pany. He is in an awkward predtca- 
ment when in attempting to please one 
friend he displeases another. He may be 
in a wretched pirghi if he is overturned 
ina stage at night, and at a distance 
from any habitation, He will be in 
evil case if he is compelled to put up 
with a spare and poor diet. 


Satan beheld their plight, 


Aud 40 his mates thus in derision call’@. Muinron 


The offender's life lies in the mercy 

Of the duke only, ‘gainst all other voice, 

lu which predicament I say thou stand’st, 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Onr case is like that of a (raveller upon the Alps, 
who should fancy that the top of the next hill must 
end his journey, because it ter uinates his prospect. 

AppDisoNn 


700 SKETCH. 
SIZE, MAGNITUDE, GREATNESS, 
BULK. 


SIZE, from the Latin czsus and c@do 
to cut, signifying that which is cut or 
framed according to a certain propor- 
tion, is a general term including all 
manner of dimension or measurement ; 
MAGNITUDE, from the Latin mag- 
nitudo, answering literally to the Eng- 
lish word GREATNESS, is employed 
in science or in an abstract sense to 
denote some specific measurement; 
greatness is an unscientific term ap- 
plied in the same sense to objects in 
general: size is indefinite, it never cha- 
racterizes anything either as large or 
sinall; but magnitude and greainess 
always suppo-e something great; and 
BULK (v. Bulky) denotes a consider- 
able degree of greatness: things which 
are diminutive in s?ze will often have an 
extraordinary degree of beauty, or some 
other adventitious perfection to com- 
pensate the deficiency; astronomers 
have classed the stars according to their 
different mugnitudes; greatness has 
been considered as one source of the 
sublime; du/k is that species of great- 
ness which destroys the symmetry, and 
consequently the beauty, of objects. 


Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size. Drypex, 
Then form'd the muon 
Globose, and every magnitude of stars. MILTON, 


Awe is the first sentiment that rises in the mind 
at the view uf God’s greutness. Brain, 


His hugy bulk on seven high volumes roll'd. 
Darrpben. 


SKETCH, OUTLINES. 


A SKETCH may form a whole; 
OUTLINES are but a part: the sketch 
may comprehend the outlines, aud some 
of the particulars ; oud/znes, as the term 
bespeaks, comprehend only the line on 
the exterior: the sketch, in drawing, 
may serve us a landscape, as it presents 
some of the features of a country; but 
the outlines serve only as bounding 
‘ines, within which the sketch may be 
formed. So inthe moral application, we 
speak of the sketches of countries, cha- 
racters, manners, and the like, which 
serve’ as a description; but of the out- 
lines of a plan, of a work, a project, and 
the like, which serve as a basis on 
which the subordinate parts are to be 
furmed: barbarous nations present us 
with rude sketches of nature ; an abridge- 


SLACK. 


ment is little more than the outlines of 
a larger work. | | 
In few, to close the whole, 


The moral muse has shadow'd out a sketch 


Of most our weakuess needs believe or do. Youre. 


This is the oxtline of the fable. JOHNSON. 


SKIN, HIDE, PEEL, RIND. 


SKIN, which is in German schin, 
Swedish skinn, Danish skind, probably 
convected with the Greek oxnvog, a tent 
or covering, is the term in most gencral 
use ; itis applicable both to human crea- 
tures and to animals: HIDE, in Saxon 
hyd, Gerinan haut, Low German huth, 
Latin cutis, from the same root as 
the Greek xevOery 10 hide, cover, is 
used only for the skins of large animals : 
we spcak of the skzns of birds or insects ; 
but of the Aydes of oxen or horses and 
other animals, which are to he sepa- 
rated from the body and converted into 
leather. Skin is equally applied to the 
inanimate and the animate world; but 
PEEL, in German fell, &c., Latin 
pellis a skin, in Greek geAXog or PAotog 
bark, which is from ¢Aaw to burst or 
crack, because bark is easily broken, 
and RIND, in all probability changed 
from round, signifying that which goes 
round and envelopes, belong only to in- 
animate objects: the skin is generally 
said of that which is interior, in dis- 
tinction from the exterior, which is 
the peel: an orange has both its peel 
and its thin skaz underneath: an apple, 
a pear, and the like, has a peel. The 
peel is a soft substance on the outside ; 
the rand is generally interior, and of a 
harder substance: in regard to a stick, 
we speak of its peel and its inner skin ; 
in rezard to a tree we speak of its bark 
and its rind: hence, likewise, the term 
rid is applied to cheese, and other 
Incrusted substances that envelope 
bodies. 


The priest on skins of offerings takes his ease, 
And nightly visions in his slumbers sees. DaYDEN, 


The body is covered with a strong hide exictly re- 


sembliug leather. PENNANYS. 
On twigs of hawthorn he regal'd, 
On pippins’ russet peel, . Cowren. 


As when the stock and grafted twig combin’d, 
Shoot up the same and wear a common rind. 
APDDISUN 


SLACK, LOOSE. 


SLACK, in Saxon s:aec, Low Ger- 
man slack, French ache, Latin aus, 


SLEEP. 


and LOOSE, in Saxon /aes, both from 
the Hebrew Aaluatz to make free or loose, 
differ more in application than in sense : 
they are both opposed to that which is 
close bound; but stuck is said only of 
that which is tied, or that with which 
anything is tied; while Joose is said of 
any substances, the parts of which do 
not adhere closely : a rope is slack in op- 
position to the tight rope, which is 
stretched to its full extent; and in ge- 
neral cords or strings are said to be 
slack which fail in the requisite degree 
of tightness; but they are said to be 
/,ose in an indefinite manner, without 
conveying any. collateral idea: thus the 
string of an instrument is denominated 
slack rather than /oose; on the other 
hand, doose is said of many bodies to 
which the word s/ack cannot be applied : 
a garment is douse but not slack; the 
leg of a table is /oose, but not sluck. 


The vein in the arm is that which Aretzeus com- 
monly vpens; and he gives a particular cuution in 
this case tu make a slack com pression, for fear of pro- 
ducing a convulsion ARBUTHNOT. 


War wearied hath perform’d what war can dy, 
And to disorder'd rage let /ovse the reins. MILTON. 
In the moral application, that which 
admits of additional activity is dencmi- 
uated sack; and that which fails in 
consistency and close adherence is 
louse: trade is slack, or a person’s zeal, 
&e., becomes s/ack ; but an engagement 
is duose, and principles are doose. 


Nor were it just, would he resume that shape, 
That sack devotion should his thun.er ’scape. 
WALLER, 


Nor fear that he who sits su /vuse to life, 
Should too much shui its labuurs and its strife. 
DENHAM,. 


TO SLANT, SLOPE, 


SLANT is probably a variation of 
leant, and SLOPE of slip, expressive of 
a sideward movement or direction: they 
are the same in sense, but different in 
application: s/ant is said of small bodies 
only; sdope is said indifferently of all 
bodies, large and small: a book may be 
made to s‘ant by lving in part on an- 
other book on a desk or a table ; but a 
piece of ground. is said to slope. 

As late the clouds, 


Justling or push’d with winds, rude ia their shock, 
Fire the slant lightniug. MiLton. 


2? 
Its upiands sloping deck the mountain's sie. 
GoupamiTH. 


TO SLEEP, SLUMBER, DOZE, 
DROWSE, NAP. 


SLEEP, in Saxon si@pan, low Ger- 
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man slap, German schilaf, is supposed 
to come from the low German slap or 
slack slack, because sleep denotes an 
entire relaxation of the physical frame. 
SLUMBER, in Saxon slumeran, &t., | 
is but an intensive verb of schlummern, 
which is a variation from the preceding 
slepan, &c. DOZE, in low German 
dusen, in all probability comes from the 
same root as the Latin dormto to sleep. 
DROWSE is a variation of doze. 
NAP is in all probability a variation of 
nob and nod. : 

Sleep is the general term, which de- 
signates in an indefinite manner that 
state of the body to which all animated 
beings are subject at certain seasons in 
the course of nature; to slumber is to 
sleep lightly and softly; to doze is to 
incline to sleep, or to begin sleepiny ; 
to nap is to sleep for a time: every one 
who is not indisposed sleeps during the 
night; those who are accustomed to 
wake at a certain hour of the morning 
commonly slumber only after that time ; 
there are many who, though they cannot 
eae in a carriage, will yet be obliged 
to doze if they travel in the night; in 
hot climates the middle of the day is 
commonly chosen for a nap. 

From carelessness it shall fall into a slumber, and 


from a slumber it shall settle into a deep and long 
sleep. Sourn. 


There was no sleeping under his rovf; if he hap- 
pened to duze a little the jolly cobbler waked him. 
L’EstTRANGE. 


He drowsed upon his couch. Sourta. 


And see! delighted, down he drops, secure 
Of sweet retreshment, ease without annoy, ; 
A luscious noon-day nap. SHENSTONE, 


SLEEPY, DROWSY, LETHARGIC. 


SLEEPY (v. To sleep) expresses 
either a temporary or a permanent 
state: DROWSY, which comes from 
the low German drusen, and is a varia- 
tion of doze (v. To sleep), expresses 
mostly a temporary state; LETHAR- 
GIC, from lethargy, in Latin lethargia, 
Greek AnGapyra, compounded of AnOn 
forgetfulness, and apyog swift, signifying 
a proneness to forgetfulness or s/eep, 
describes a permanent or habitual state. 

Sleepy, as a temporary state,expresses 
also what is natural or seasonable; 
drowsiness expresses an inclination to 
sleep at unseasonable hours: it is na- 
tural to be sleepy at the hour when we 
are accustomed to retire to rest; it is 
common to be drowsy when sitting still 
after dinner. Sleepiness, as a perma- 
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nent state, is an infirmity to which 
some persons are subject constitution- 
ally; éethargy isa disease with which 
people, otherwise the most wakeful, may 
be occasionally attacked. 


She wak’d her sleepy crew, 
Aad, rising hasty, took a short adieu. 


Drowsy am I, and yet can rarely sleep. 


Drypen. 
Srpney. 


Too long Jove lull’d-us in lethargic charms, 
Kat vow in peals of thunder calls to arms. DayprEn. 


TO SLIP, SLIDE, GLIDE. 


SLIP is in low German si?pan, Latin 
labor to slip, and /tbo to pour, Greek 
AetBouas to pour down as water does, and 
the Hebrew salap to turn aside. SLIDE 
is a variation of slip, and GLIDE of 
slide. 

To st7p is an involuntary, and slide a 
voluntary, motion: those who go on the 
ice in fear will slip ; boys slide on the 
ice by way of amusement. To sdip and 
siide are lateral movements of the feet ; 
but to glide is the movement of the 
whole body, and just that easy motion 
which is made by slipping, sliding, 
flying, or swimming: a person gltdee 
along the surface of the ice when he 
slides; a vessel gitdes along through 
the water. 


_ Askilful dancer slips willingly, and makes a seem- 
ing stumble that you may think him in great danger, 
Dryven, 


Thessander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 
Aud dire Ulysses down the cable slide, Drypen, 


And. sofily let the running waters glide. © Drypen. 


In the moral and figurative applica- 
tion, a person sltps who commits unin- 
tentional errors; he s/7des into a course 
of life, who wittingly, and yet without 
difficulty, falls into the practice and 
habits which are recommended ; he glides 
through life if he pursues his course 
smoothly and without interruption. 

Every one finds that many of the ideas which he 


desired to retain have irretrievably slipped away. : 
: Jounson. 


Nor could they have sid into those brutish immo- 
ralities of life, had they du!y manured those first 
practical notions and dictates of right reason. 

Sours. 


If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither ina day? SHAKSPEARE. 
SLOW, DILATORY, TARDY, TE- 
DIQUS. 

SLOW is doubtless connected with 
sloth and slide, which kind of motion 
when walking is the slowest and the la- 
viest. DILATORY, from the Latin 
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defero, dilatus, to defer, signifies prone 
to defer. .TARDY, from the Latin 
gardus, signifies literally slow. TE- 
DIOUS, from the Latin tedium weari- 
ness, signifies causing weariness. 

Slow is a general and unqualified 
term applicable to the motion of any 
object, or to the motions and actions of 
persons in particular, and to their dis- 
positions also; di/atory relates to the 
disposition only of persons: we are slow 
in what we are about; we are didatory 
in setting about a thing. Slow is ap- 
plied to corporeal or mental actions; a. 
person may be slow in walking, or slow 
in conceiving: tardy is applicable to 
mental actions; we are tardy in ous 
proceedings or our progress; we are 
tardy in making up accounts or in con- 
cluding a treaty. We may be slow with 
propriety or not, to our own inconve- 
nience or that of others; when we are 
tedious we are always so improperly: 
“To be slow and sure” is a vulgar 
proverb, but a great truth; by this we 
do ourselves good, and inconvenience no 
one; but he who is tedious is slow to 
the annoyance of others: a prolix writer 
must always be ¢edtous, for he keeps the 
reader long its suspense before he comes 
to the conclusion of a period. 

The powers above are slow 


In punishing, and should not we resemble them ? 
DuyDEn. 


A dilatory temper is unfit for a place of trust. 
ADDISON, 


The swaius and tardy neat-herds came, and fast 
Menaleas ; wet with beating winter mast. Drypen. 


Her sympathising lover takes his stand 
High on th’ oppovent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away. THOMSON, 


TO SMEAR, DAUB. 


To SMEAR is literally to do over 
with smear, in Saxon smer, German 
schmeer, in Greek pupog a salve. To 
DAUB, from do and ub, uber over, sig- 
nifies literally to do over with anything 
unseemly, or in an unsightly manner. 

To smear in the literal sense is applied 
to such substances as may be rubbed 
like grease over a body; if said of 
grease itself it may be proper, as coach- 
men smear the coach wheels with tar or 
grease; but if said of anything else it 
18 an improper action, and tends to dis- 
figure, as children smear their hands 
with ink, or smear their clothes with 
dirt. To smear and daub are both ac- 
tions which tend to disfigure; but we 
smear by means of rubbing over; we 
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daub by rubbing, throwing, or any way 
covering over: thus a child smears the 
window with his finger, or he daubs the 
wall with dirt. . 


S.uear'd as she was with black Gorgonian blood, 
uv fury sprang above the Stygian flood. Diynen. 


_ He's honest, though daub'd with the dust of the mill. 
CUNNINGHAM. 
By a figurative application, smear is 
applied to bad writing or whatever is 
soiled or contaminated, and daub to bad 
painting or to whatever is executed 
coarsely or clumsily: indifferent writers 
who wish to excel are fond of re-touching 
their letters until they make their ‘per- 
furmance a sad smear; bad artists, who 
are injudicious in the use of their pencil, 
load their paintings with colour, and 
convert them into daubs. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, ~ 
Took up a begyar’s issue at my gates? 
Who, smeared thus, and mird with infamy, 


I might have said no part of it is mine. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


In truth the age demanded nothing correct, nothing 
complete ; capable of tasting the power of Dryden’s 
numbers, and the majesty of Kneller’s heads, it 
Jverlouked doggrel and daubing. WALPOLE 


SMELL, SCENT, ODOUR, PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 


SMELL and melt are in all probabi- 
lity connected together, because smells 
arise from the evaporation of bodies, 
SCENT, changed from sent, comes 
from the Latin senéto to perceive or feel. 
ODOUR. in Latin odor, comes from 
oleo, in Greek ofw to smell. PER- 
FUME, compounded of per or pro and 
Jumo or fumus a smoke or vapour, that 
is, the vapour that issues forth, FRA- 
GRANCE, in Latin fragrantia, comes 
from frayro, anciently frago, that 1s, 
to perfume or smell like the fraga or 
strawberry. 

Smell and scent are said either of that 
which receives, or that which gives the 
smell; the odour, the perfume, and 
Jragrance, of that which communicates 
the smell. In the first case, smell is 
said generally of all living things with- 
vut distinction ; scent is said only of 
such animals as have this peculiar fa- 
culty of tracing objects by their smed/: 
some persons have a much quicker 
smell than others, and some have an 
acuter smell of particular objects than 
they have of things in general: dogs 
are remarkable for their quickness of 
scent, by which they can trace their 
masters and other objects at an immense 
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distance; other animals are gifted with 
this faculty to a surprising degree, 
which serves them as a means of defence 
against their enemies. | 
Next in the nostrils she doth use the smel/; 

As God the breath of lite in them did give, 
So makes he now his power in them to dwell, 


To judge all airs, whereby we breathe and live. 
Davies. 


Its (the dog’s) scent is exquisite, when his nose is 
moist, PEXNANT. 

In the second case, smell and scent 
are compared with odour, perfume, and 
Jrugrance, either as respects the objects 
communicating the smell, or the nature 
of the smel/ which is communicated. 
Smell is indefinite in its sense, and 
universal in its application ; scent, odour, 
perfume, and fragrance are species of 
smell: every object is said to smell 
which acts on the olfactory nerves ; 
flowers, fruits, woods, earth, water, and 
the like, have a smell; scent is most 
commonly applied to the smeld which 
proceeds from animal bodies; the odour 
is said of that which is artificial or ex- 
traneous; the perfume and fragrance 
of that which is natural: the burning of 
things produces an cdour; the perfume 
and fragrance arises from flowers or 
sweet-smelling herbs, spices, and the 
like. The terms smel/ and odour do 
not specify the exact nature of that 
which issues from bodies; they may 
both be either pleasant or unpleasant ; 
but smell, if taken in certain connexions, 
signifies a bad smedl, and odour signifiés 
that which is sweet: meat which is kept 
too long will have a sme/l, that is, of 
course a bad smel/; the odours from a 
sacrifice are acceptable, that is, the 
sweet odours ascend to heaven. Per- 
fume is properly a wide-spreading smelt, 
and when taken without any epithet 
signifies a pleasant smell; fragrance 
never signifies anything but what is 
good; it is the sweetest and most 
powerful perfume: the perfume from 


flowers and shrubs is as grateful to one 


sense as their colours and conformation 
are to the other; the fragrance from 
groves of myrtle and crange trees sur- 
passes the beauty of their fruits of 
foliage. | ar 

All sweet smedis have joined with them some 
earthy or erude odours. Bacon. 


Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent. 
DENHAM 


So flowers are gathered to adorn a grave, . 
To lose their freshness among bones and rottenness, 
And have their cdours stifled inthe dust. . Rows 
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At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 
MILToN. 


Soft vernal fragrance clothed the flow'ring earth. 
Mason. 


TO SOAK, DRENCH, STEEP. 


SOAK is a variation of suck. 
DRENCH is a variation of drink. 
STEEP, in Saxon steapan, &c., from 
the Hebrew satep, signifies to overflow 
or overwhelm. oe 

The idea of communicating or receiv- 
ing a liquid is common to these terms. 
A person's clothes are soaked in rain 
when the water has penetrated every 
thread; he himself is drenched in the 
rein when it has penetrated as it were 
his very body ; drench therefore in this 
case only expresses the idea of souk in 
a stronger manner. To steep is a species 
of souking employed as an artificial 
process; to soak is however a perma- 
nent action by which hard things are 
rendered soft; to steep is a temporary 
action by which soft bodies become pe- 
netrated with a liquid: thus salt meat 
requires to be svaked ; fruits are steeped 
in brandy. 

Prilf'd through the sandy stratum, every way 
The waters with the sandy stratum rise, 


And clear and sweeten as they soak alon: 
THOMSON. 


And deck with fruitful trees the fields arvund, 
And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 
Dnrypen. 


O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgei fulness ? SHAKSPEARE. 


SOBER, GRAVE. 


SOBER (wv. Abstinent) expresses the 
absence of all exhilaration of spirits: 
GRAVE (v. Grave) expresses a weight 
in the intellectual operations which 
makes them proceed slowly. Sobriety 
is therefore a more natural and ordinary 
state for the human mind than gravity: 
it behoves every man to be sober in all 
situations ; but those who fill the most 
important stations of life must be grave. 
Even in our pleasures we may observe 
sobriety, which keeps us from every 
unseemly pbullition of mirth; but on 
particular occasions where the import- 
ance of the subject ought to weigh on 
the mind it becomes us to be grave. 
At a feast we have need of sobriety ; at 
a funeral we have need of gravity. 


Now eame still ev'ning on, and Ew ilight erty 
ead in her sober liv'ry all things clad, ILTON 
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So spake the cherub, and his grare rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible. 

Sobriety extends to many more objects 
than gravity ; we must be sober in our 
thoughts and opinions, as well as in 
our outward conduct and behaviour; 
but we can be grave, properly speaking, 
only in our looks and our outward de- 
portment. ; 

He had just sentiments of the dignity of human 
nature in him, and an universal charity for it in 
others; not measuring the wisdom he studied by the 


subtilty and curiosity of speculation, but by a sober 
and due government of his own actions. Luoyrp. 


Skill’d im the ylobe and sphere he gravely stands, 
And with his compass measures seas lands. 
Drypen. 


_ Mivron, 


SOCIAL, SOCIABLE. 


SOCIAL, from socius a compation, 
signifies belonging or allied to a eom- 
panion, having the disposition of a 
companion; SOCIABLE, from the 
same, signifies able or fit to be a com- 
panion; the former is an active, the 
latter a passive quality: social people 
seek others; soctudble people are sought 
for by others. It is possible for a man 
to be socral and not soctable: to be so- 
ciable and not soctal: he who draws his 
pleasures from society without commu- 
nicating his share to the common stock 


‘of entertainments is soctae but not so- 


citable; men of a taciturn disposition 
are often in this case; they receive more 
than they give: he on the contrary who 
has talents to please company, but not 
the inclination to go into company, may 
be soczahle but is seldom social ; of this 
description are humourists who go into 
company to gratify their pride, and stay 
away to indulge their humor. 


Secial friends 


Attun'd to happy unison of soul. THOMSON. 
To make man mild, and sociable to man, 

Ts cultivate the wild licentious savage 

With wisdom, discip!ine. Anpisow. 


Social. and sociable are fikewise 
applicable to things, with a similar 
distinction; soczal intercourse is that 
intercourse which men have together 
for the purposes of society ; socta/ plea- 
sures are what they enjoy by associating 
together: a path ora carriage is deno- 
minated sociable which encourages the 
association of many. 


Abrolute solitude is not good for us; the sucia. 
affections must be cherished. * Beatrix: 


Sciences are of a sociable disposition, and flourish 
‘best in the neighbourhood of-each other. 
_  BLackstTorr 


SOCIETY. 


SOCIETY, COMPANY. 


SOUIETY (». Association) and COM- 
PANY (v. Association) here express 
either the persons associating, the act 
of associating, or the stale of being as- 
sociated. In either case society is a 
general, and company a particular, term ; 
as respects persons associating, society 
comprehends either all the associated 
part of mankin:l, as when we speak of 
the laws of society, the well being of 
society ; or it is said only of a particular 
mumber of individuals associated, in 
which latter case it comes nearest to 
company, and differs from it only as to 
the purpose of the association. A soczety 
is always formed for some solid purpose, 
as the Humane Soctety ; and a com- 
pany is always brought together for 
pleasure or profit, as has already been 
observed. Good sense teaches us the 
necessity of conforming to the rules of 
the soctety to which we belong: good- 
breeding prescribes to us to render our- 
selves agreeable to the company of which 
we form a part. 

I am here, at present, quite alone, which comes 


nearest to the happiness oue finds in the suciety of 
those one loves best. Mes, Montagu. 


Kuowledge of men and manners, and conversation 
of the best cumpany of both sexes, is necessary. 
Dryven. 


When expressing the abstract action 
of associating, the term soctety is even 
more general and indefinite than before ; 
it expresses that which is common to 
mankind; and company that which is 
peculiar to individuals. The love of so- 
ciety is inherent in our nature; it is 
weakened or destroyed only by the vice 
of our constitution, or the derangement 
of our system: every one naturally likes 
the company of his own friends and 
connexions in preference to that of 
strangers. Society is a permanent and 
habitual act; company is only a parti- 
cular act suited to the occasion: it be- 
hoves us to shun the soctety of those 
from whom we can learn no good, al- 
though we may sometimes be obliged to 
be in their company. The soctety of 
intelligent men is desirable for those 
who are entering life; the company of 
facetious men is agreeable in travelling. 


Unhappy he, who from the first of joys, 


Suciety, cut off, is left alune 
Amid this world of death. 


Corppany, though it may zeprieve a man from his 
melancholy, 


THOMSON. 


cannot secure him from his conscience, 
SoutnH, 
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SOFT, MILD, GENTLE, MEEK. 


SOFT, in Saxon soft, German san/t, 
comes most probably from the Saxon 
sib, Gothic sef, Hebrew sabbath rest. 
MILD, in Saxon malde, milide, German, 
&ce., miide, is connected with our melt 
and milk, the Latin modlis, Greek 
peecixoc, peirtsoow, to soothe with soft 
words, and ped honey, &. GENTLE, 
v. Gentle. MEEK, like the Latin mitis, 
may in all probability come from the 
Greek pew to make less, signifying to 
make one’s self small, to be humble. 

All these terms denote the absence of 
an unpleasant action, sometimes also a 
positively pleasant action, and sometimes 
a positive readiness to yield to the action 
of other bodies. Soft is taken in these 
different senses, as a sg/¢ pressure or 
tread which is not easily felt or heard, 
and_a soft substance that yields readily 
to the touch or pressure. Meld and 
gentle are mostly taken in the sense of 
not acting with an unpleasant force; as 
mild cheese, or mild fruits, gentle mo- 
tion. Meek is taken in the passive sense 
of not. resisting force to force. The 
three first terms have a physical and 
moral application; the latter only a 
moral application. Soft is applied to 
such objects as act pleasantly in point 
of strength on the ear or the eye; as a 
soft voice, a soft light; or pleasantly in 
point of smoothness on the feeling; as 
a soft cushion, a soft skin. Mild and 
gentle are applied to objects that act 
not unpleasantly on the senses ; as mld 
beer, not too strong either for the palate 
or the body; meld air, that is, not un- 
pleasantly cold; gentle exercise, gentle 
motion, not violent or excessive in de- 
gree: so a gentle stream, and a gentle 
rain, These terms are, agreeably to 
this distinction, applied to the same ob- 
jects; a soft voice, soft music, as that 
which is positively pleasant; a gentle 
Voice is one not loud. 
And ever ayainst eating cares, 
Lap me iv suft Lydian airs. 


Close at mine ear one called me forth to walk, 
With gentle voice. MILToN. 


A «oft air or climate is %positively 
pleasant; a midd air or climate is simply 
without any undue cold; a gentle wind 
is opposed to one that is boisterous. 


Soft stillness, and the night, 


Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
SHAKSPFRARE, 


Miiton, 


Such as were permitted svon went furward to the 
milder climates, GuLusMITHL 
2Z 


SOFT. 


As when the woods by gentle winds are stirr'd. 
DRYDEN. 
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Soft is sometimes applied to motion 
in the purely negative sense; as a soft 
step, i. e. one made without great pres- 
sure of the foot ; a gentle motion is one 
that is made slowly, not quick. It is 
necessary to tread softly when no noise 
is to be made; and to move gently 
when one is ill 
Pray you tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall. 


How inevitably does immoderate laughter end in 
a sigh, which is only nature’s recovering itself after 
a force done to it; but the religious pleasure of a 
well-disposed mind moves gently and therefure con- 
stantly. . Sour. 

So likewise when these terms are 
applied to objects that act on the moral 
feelings, they admit of a similar dis- 
tinction. Words are either soft, mild, 
or gentle; soft words are calculated to 
soften or diminish the angry feeling of 
others. The proverb says, “a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” A reproof 
is mild, inasmuch as it does not wound 
the feelings; a censure, or admonition, 
or a reproach, is gentle, inasmuch as it 
is free from asperity. So likewise punish- 
ments are mild that inflict little pain; 
means of coercion are gentle that are 
not violent. Manners are soft, mild, 
and gentée, but softness in this case is 
not always commendable. Too much 
softness in the manners of a man is in- 
consistent with manly firmness. Afi/dness 
and gentleness are more generally com- 
mendable. Mild manners are peculiarly 
becoming in superiors or those who have 
the power of controlling others, provided 
they do not interfere with good order. 
Gentle manners are becoming in all 
persons who take a part in social life. 
Sofiness of manner may likewise be 
assumed, but mildness and gentleness 
are always genuine; the former arising 
from the temper, the latter either from 
the temper or from good breeding, of 
which it is the greatest mark. 

“It is not by the sword, nor by strength of 
arm,” replied Valeria, “that we are to prevail. 


These belong not to us, Svft moving words must be 
our weapons.” Hooxg. 


Though h- used very frankly to deny, yet the 
manner of it was so gentle and ubliging, and his con- 
descension such toinform the persous whom he could 
not satisfy, tha: few departed from nim with ill willor 
fll wishes. CLARENDON. 


When these terms are employed as 
characteristics of the person or his dis- 
position, they are comparable with meek, 
which is used only. in this sense. Soft, 
as far as it denotes a susceptibility of 


SHAKSPEARE, — 


SOLICTYATION. 


soft or tender emotions, may and ought 
to exist in both sexes; but it ought 1v 
be the peculiar characteristic of the fe- 
male sex: mildness, as a natural gift, 
may disqualify a man for command, 
unless it be tempered by firmness and 
discretion. (Gentleness, as a part of the 
character, 1s not so much to be recom- 
mended as gentleness from habit. 

And much he blames the softness of his mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind. Drypen, 


She had all the courage and liberality of the other 
sex, united to the devotion, order, and economy (per- 
haps not all the softness) of herown, WaHtaKer. 


. He united in a most remarkable degree the seem- ~ 
ingly repugnant characters of the mildest of men, 
and the most vehement of orators. MackKINTOsH. 


Let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, no 
weak desire of pleasing on your part, no wheed- 
ling, ecaxing, nor flattery on other people’s, make 
you recede one jot from auy point that ieason and 
prudence have bid yon pursue, CHESTERFIELD 

Meekness denotes the forbearance to 
use force, even in cases of peculiar pro- 
vocation: in those who are called upon 
to direct or command it may be carried 
to an excess. 


A yielding timid meekness is always abused and 
insulted by the unjust and the unfeeling, but meek- 
ness, When sustained by the fortiler in re, is always 
respected and commonly successful. CHESTERFIELD, 

Gentle, mild, and meek are likewise 
applied to animals; the former to de- 
signate that easy flow of spirits which 
fits them for being guided in their 
movements, and the latter to mark that 
passive temper that submits to every 
kind of treatment, however harsh, with- 
out an indication even of displeasure. 
A horse is genile, us opposed to one that 
is spirited ; the former is devoid of that 
impetus in himself to move, which ren- 
ders the other ungovernable: the lamb 
is a pattern of meekness, and yields to 
the knife of the butcher w:thout a 
struggle or a groan. 


How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies, 

What softness in its melancholy face, 

What dumb-compluining iunocence appears ! 
‘THOMSON, 


They (the Arabian mares) are less vicious, of a 
gentler nature, and not so apt to neigh. GoLpsmitH. 


SOLICITATION IMPORTUNITY. 


SOLICITATION is general; 1M- 
PORTUNITY is particular: it is im- 
portunate or troublesome _ solicitation. 
Solicitation is itself indeed that which 
gives trouble to a certain extent, but it 
is not always unreasonable: there may 
be cases in which we may yield to the 
solicitations of friends, to do that which 
we have no objection to be obliged te 
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do. but tmportunity is that solicitation 
which never ceases to apply for that 
which it is not agreeable to give. We 
may sometimes be urgent in our soltct- 
tattons of a friend to accept some prof- 
fered honour ; the soltcitatton however, 
in this case, although it may even be 
troublesome, yet it is sweetened by the 
motive of the action: the tmportuntty 
of beggars is often a politic means of 
extorting money from the passenger. 
Although the devil cannot compel a man to sin, 


yet he can follow a man with continual solicitations. 
Sours 


The torment of expectation is not easily to be 
borne, when the heart has no rival engagements to 
withdraw it from the tmportunities of desire 

JOHNSON. 


SOLITARY, SOLE, ONLY, SINGLE. 


Aut these terms are more or less op- 
posed to several or many. SOLITARY 
and SOLE, both derived from solus 
alone or whole, signify one left by itself; 
the former mostly in application to par- 
ticular sensible objects, the latter in 
regard mostly to moral objects: a soliéary 
shrub expresses not only one shrub, but 
one that has been left to itself: the sole 
cause or reason signifies that reason or 
cause which stands unsupported by any- 
thing else. ONLY, that is, onely, sig- 
nifying the quality of unity, does not 
include the idea of desertion or depriva- 
tion, but it comprehends that of want 
or deficiency: he who has only one 
shilling in his pocket means to imply, 
that he wants more or ought to have 
more. SINGLE, which is an abbrevia- 
tion of singular (v. Stmple), signifies 
simply one or more detached from 
others, without conveying any other col- 
lateral idea: a single sheet of paper 
may be sometimes more convenient than 
a duuble one; a single shilling may be 
all that is necessary for the present pur- 
pose: there may be semgle ones, as well 
as a single one; but the other terms 
exclude the idea of there being anything 
else. A soditary act of generosity is not 
sufficient to characterize a man as ge- 
nerous: with most criminals the sole 
ground of their defence rests upon their 
not having learnt to know and do better: 
‘harsh language and severe looks are 
not the only means of correcting the 
faults of others: single instances of ex- 
traordinary talents now and then present 
themselves in the course of an age. 


The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 


Those rare and solitary, these in flocks. MILTON. 
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All things are but insipid to a man in comparison 
of that one which is the sole minion of his fancy. 
Soorg. 


Thy fear 

Will save us trial, what the least can do, 
Single against the wicked. MILTow, 

In the adverbial form, solely, only 
and singly are employed with a similar 
distinction. The disasters which attend 
an unsuccessful military enterprize is 
seldom to be attributed solely to the in- 
capacity of the general: there are many 
circumstances both in the natural and 
moral world which are to be accounted 
for only by admitting a providence as 
presented to us in Divine revelation: 
there are many things which men could 
not effect singly that might be effected 
by them conjointly. 
You knew my father well, and in him me, 
Left svlely heir to all his lands. SHAKSPEARE. 


The practice of virtue is attended not only with 
preea quiet and satisfaction, but with comfortable 
ope of a future recompense. NELS30N, 


They tend to the perfection of human nature, and 
to make men singly and personally good. 
TiLLOTSON. 


SOLITARY, DESERT, DESOLATE. 


SOLITARY, v. Alone. DESERT 
is the same as deserted. DESOLATE, 
in Latin desolatus, signifies made so- 
litary. 

All these epithets are applied to 
places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude which 
belongs to them. Solitary simply de- 
notes the absence of all beings of the 
same kind: thus a place is sol¢/ary to a 
man where there is no human being 
but himself; and it is solztary toa brute, 
when there are no brutes with which it 
can hold society. Desert conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary by being 
shunned, from its unfitness as a place 
of residence ; all deserts are places of such 
wildness as seem to frighten away almost 
all inhabitants. Desolate conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary, or bare of 
inhabitants, and all traces of habitation, 
by violent means: desolation is solitude 
coupled with wretchedness ; every coun- 
try may become desolate which is exposed 
to the inroads of a ravaging army, and 
a person may be desolate whg feels him- 
self unable to associate with others, 


The first time we behold the hero (Ulysses), wa 
find him disconsolately sitting on the solitary shore, 
sigh'ng to return to Ithaca. WHARTON. 


A peopled city made a desert place, 


Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss; 
But this the rugged savage never felt, 
Een desolate in crowds. 
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TO. SOLVE, RESOLVE. 


SOLVE and RESOLVE both come 
from the Latin solvo, in Greek Avw, in 
Hebrew sai to loosen. 

Between solve and resolve there 1s no 
considerable difference either in sense 
or application: the former seems merely 
to speak of unfolding in a general 
manner that which is wrapped up in 
obscurity ; to resolve is rather to unfold 
it by the particular method of carrying 
one back to first principles ; we solve a 
problem, and resolve a difficulty. 
He would solve a high dispute 
With conjugal caresses. 


Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy solution can resolve. 


MILTON. 


MILTON, 


SOME, ANY. 


SOME, in Saxon sum, connected 
with the word sum signifying a collected 
or specified quantity, is altogether re- 
strictive in its sense: ANY, from a one, 
is altogether universal and indefinite. 
Some applies to one particular part in 
distinction from the rest: any to every 
individual part without distinction. Some 
think this, and others that: any person 
might believe if he would; any one can 
conquer his passions who calls in the 
aid of religion. In consequence of this 
distinction in sense, some can only be 
used in particular affirmative proposi- 
tions; but azy, which is equivalent to 
all, may be either in negative, interro- 
gative, or hypothetical propositions: 
some say so: does any one believe it? 
He will not give to any. 


Some te the shores do fly, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d. DANIEL, 


Heisa path, ifany be misled, 
“He is a robe, if ary naked he, 
If any ehance to hunger, |.e is bread, 


[funy be a bondsman, he is free. FLetTcHer, 


SOON, EARLY, BETIMES. 


ALL these words are expressive of 
time; but SOON respects some future 
period in general; EARLY, or ere, 
before, and BETIMES, or by the time, 
before a given time, respect some par- 
ticular period at no great distance. A 
person may come soo or early ; in the 
former case he may not be long in 
coming from the time that the words 
are spoken; in the latter case he comes 
before the time appointed. He who 
rises soon does nothing extraordinary ; 
but he who rises early or betimes ex- 
ceeds the usual hour considerably. Soon 
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is said mostly of particular acts, and is 
always dated from the time of the person 
speaking, if not otherwise expressed ; 
come soon signifies after the present 
moment: early and betimes, if not other- 
wise expressed, have always respect to 
some specific time appointed; come 
early will signify a visit, a meeting, and 
the like; do it de¢/mee will signify before 
the thing to be done is wanted: in this 
manner, both are employed for the 
actions of youth. An early attention to 
religious duties will render them ha- 
bitual and pleasing; we must begin 
betimes to bring the stubborn will into 
subjection. 


But soon, too soon! the lover turns his eyes; 


Again she falls—aguain she dies—she dies. Porr, 


Pope, not being sent early to school, was taught 
to read by an aunt. JoHNSON, 


Happy is the man who betimes acquires a relish 
for holy solitude. Horne. 


SORRY, GRIEVED, HURT. 
SORRY and GRIEVED are epithets 


somewhat differing from their primitives 
sorrow and grief (v. Affliction), inas- 
much as they are applied to ordinary 
subjects. We speak of being sorry for 
anything, however trivial, which con- 
cerns ourselves; but we are commonly 
grieved for that which concerns others. 
1 am sorry that I was not at home when 
a person called upon me; I am grieved 
that it is not in my power to serve a 
friend who stands in need. Both these 
terms respect only that which we do 
ourselves: HURT (v. To displease and 
To injure) respects that which is done 
to us, denoting painful feeling from 
hurt or wounded feelings; we are hurt 
at being treated with disrespect. 

The ass, approaching next, confess d 


That in his heart he lov’d a jest; 
One fault he hath, is surry for’t, 


His ears ure half a foot too short. Swirt. 
The mimic ape began to chatter, 

How evil tonzues his name bespatter ; . 
He saw, and he was grievd to see't, 

His zeal was sometimes indiscreet. Swirrt 


No man is furt, at least few are so, by hearing 
his neighbour esteemed a worthy man. Bhan, 


SOUL, MIND. 


Tusse terms, or the equivalents te 
them, have been employed by all civi- 
lized nations to designate that part of 
human nature which is distinct from 
matter.. The SOUL, however, from the 
German seele, &c., and the Greek Zaw 
to live, like the antma of the Latin. 


SOUL. 


wich comes from the Greek avepog 
wind or breath, is represented to our 
minds by the subtlest or most ethereal 
of sensible objects, namely, breath or 
spirit, and denotes properly the quick- 
euing or vital principle. MIND, on 
the contrary, from the Greek sevog, 
which signifies strength, is that sort of 
power which is closely allied to, and in 
a great measure dependent upou, cor- 
poreal organization : the former is, there- 
fore, the immortal, and the latter the 
mortal, part of us; the former connects 
us with angels, the latter with brutes: 
in the former we distinguish conscious- 
ness and will, which is possessed by no 
other created being that we know of; in 
the latter we distinguish nothing but 
the power of receiving impressions from 
external objects, which we call ideas, 
and which we have in common with the 
brutes. Poets and philosophers speak 
of the sou? in the same strain, as the 
active and living principle. 

Man’s soul iu a perpetual motion flows, 


And to no outward cause that motion owes. 
DENHAM. 


In bashful coyuess, or in maiden pride, 

The soft return conceal’d, save when it stole 

In side-long glances from her downcast eyes, 

Or from her swelling souw/ in stifled sighs. THomson. 


The svul consists of many faculties, as the under- 
standing, and the will, with all the senses, both out- 
ward aud inward ; or, to speak more philosophically, 
the soul can exert herself in many different wavs of 
action. ADDISUN 

The ancients, though unaided by the 
light of divine revelation, yet repre- 
sented the soul-as a distinct principle. 
The Psyche of the Greeks, which was 
the name they gave to the human soul, 
was feigned to be one of their incor- 
poreal or celestial beings. The anima 
of the Latins was taken precisely in the 
modern sense of the soud, by which it 
was distinguished from the anemus or 
mind. Thus the emperor Adrian is 
said on his dying bed to have addressed 
his soul in words which clearly denote 
what he thought of its independent 
existence : 

Animula vagula, blandula, 
Que nunc abibis in loca? 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Pallidula, rigida, undula, 
Nec (ut soles) dabis joca! 

The mind being considered as an 
attribute to the soud is taken sometimes 
for one faculty, and sometimes for an- 
other; as for the understanding, when 
we say a person is not in his right 


fam a very foolish fond old man ; 


1 fear 1 am not in my perfect mind, SBAKSYEARZ, 
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Sometimes for the intellectual power : 


I thougnt tne eternal mind 
Had made us masters. 


Or for the intellectual capacity ; 


We say that learning's endless, and blame fute 

For not allowing life a longer date; 

He did the utmost bounds of knowledge find, 

He found them not so large as was his mind. 
Cowley. 


Or for the imagination or conception. 


In the judgment of Aristotle and Bacon, the true 
poet forms his imitations of nature after a model of 
ideal perfection, which perhaps has no existence but 
in his own mind, BEATTIE, 


Draypexr. 


Sometimes the word mind is em- 
ployed to denote the operations of the 
thinking faculty, the thoughts or opi- 
nions ; 

The ambiguous god, 
In these mysterious words his mind exprest ; 


Som truths revealed, in terms involved the rest. 
D..YDEN. 


The earth was not of my mind, 
1t you suppose as fearing you it shook. 
SHAKSPEARE 


Or the will, choice, determination, as in 
the colloquial phrase, to have a mind to 
do a thing. 

All the arguments to a goo life will be very in- 
significant to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, 


when remission of sinus may be had on such cheap 
terms. TILLOTSON. 


Our question is, whether all be sin which is done 
without diréction by Scripture, and not whether the 
Israelites did at any time amiss by following their 
own rmisds without asking counsel of God. Hooxer. 


Sometimes it stands for the memory, 
as in the familiar expressions to call to 
mind, put in mind, &c. 

The king knows their disposition; a small vuen 
wilf put him in mind of them. Bacon. 


These, and more than I to mind can bring, 


Menalecas has not yet forgot to sing. Drypen. 


They will put him in mind of his own waking 
thoughts, ere these dreams had as yet made their 


impressions on his fancy. ATTERBURY. 
A wholesome law, time out of mind, 
Had been confirm’d by fate’s decree. Swirr. 


Lastly, the mind is considered as the 
seat of all the facuities ; 


Every faculty is a distinct taste in the mind, and 
hath objects accommodated to its proper relish. 
ADDISON. 


And also of the passions or affections. 


E’en from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. ® 


This word, being often used for the sou! giving 
life, is attributed abusively to madmen, when We say 
that they are of a distracted mind, instead of a 
lwoken understanding; which word mind we’ use 
also for opinion, as Iam of this or that mind; and 
smetimes for men’s conditions or virtues, as he is of 
an honest mind, or a man of a just mind; sometimes 
for affection, as J do this for my :mind’s sake, &c 

RALEGH 


The soul being the better part of a 


THOMSON. 
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man is tuken for the man's self, as 
Horace says, in allusion to his friend 
Virgil, et serves anime dimidium mee 
hence the term is figuratively extended 
in its application to denote a human 
being ; 
The moral is the case of every sow of us. 
L’EsTRANGE, 
It is a republic; there are in it a hundred bur- 
gevis, and about a thousand suuls ADDISON. 


The poor soul sat singing by a sycamore tree. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Or the individual in general. 


Join voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend ; 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
| Mitton. 
Also what is excellent, the essential 
or principal part of a thing, the spirit. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Minton, 


He has the very soul of bounty. SHAKSPEARE, 


There is some sow! of yoodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. SHAKSsPEARE. 


SOUND, SANE, HEALTHY. 


SOUND and SANE, in Latin sanus, 
comes probably from sangu7s the blood, 
because in that lies the seat of health or 
sickness. HEALTHY, v. Healthy. 

Sound is extended in its application 
to all things that are in the state in 
which they ought to be, so as to pre- 
serve their vitality; thus, animals and 
vegetables are said to be sound when in 
the former there is nothing amiss in 
their breath, and in the latter in their 
root. By a figurative application, wood 
and other things may Le said to be 
sound when they are entirely free from 
any symptom of decay: sane is appli- 
cable to human beings, in the same 
sense, but with reference to the mind; 
a sane person is opposed to one that is 
insane. 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue 


is the clapper: for what his heart thinks his tongue 
speaks. SHAKSPEARE. 


How pregnant sometimes his replies are, 
A happiness that often madness hits on, 
Which sanity and reason cuuld not be 


So prosperously delivered of. SHAKSPEARE. 


The mind is also said to be sound 
when it is in a perfect state to form 
right opinions. 

Bat Capys, and the rest of sounder mind, 
Ths fatal present to the flames desigu’d. Daypen, 

Healthy expresses more than either 
sound or sane ; we are healthy in every 
part, but we are sound in that which is 


SPACE. 


essential for life; he who is sound may 
live, but he who is healthy enjoys life. 


But the course of succession (to the crown) is the 
healthy habit of the British constitution. Buaxx. 


SOUND, TONE. 


SOUND, in Latin sonus, and TONE, 
in Latin fonus, may probably both come 
from the Greek rovoc, from revw to 
stretch or exert, signifying simply an 
exertion of the voice; and that is 
connected with the Hebrew sfaon a 
noise. 

Sound is that which issues from any 
body, so as to become audible; ¢one is a 
species of sound which is produced from 
particular bodies: a sound may be acci- 
dental; we may hear the sounds ol 
waters or leaves, of animals or men: 
tones are those particular sounds or mo- 
dulations of sound, which are made 
either to express a particular feeling. or 
to produce harmony; a sheep will cry 
for its lost young in a fone of distress ; 
an organ is so formed as to send forth 
the most solemn fones. 

The sounds of the voice, according to the varions 
toushes which raise them, form themselves into an 


acute or grave, quick or slow, loud or soft, tone. 
Hv@HES, 


SPACE, ROOM. 


SPACE is in Latin spatewum, Greek 
sacioyv, Aol. cradioy a race ground. 
ROOM is in Saxon. &c., rum, Hebrew 
ramah a wide place. 

These are both abstract terms, ex- 
pressive of that portion of the universe 
which is supposed not to be occupied by 
any solid body : space is a general term, 
which includes within itself that which 
infinitely surpasses our comprehension ; 
room is a limited term, which compre- 
hends those portions of space which are 
artificially formed: space is either cx- 
tended or bounded; room is always a 
bounded space: the space between twc 
objects is either natural, incidental, or 
designedly formed; the room is that 
which is the fruit of design, to suit the 
convenience of persons: there is a suffi- 
cient space between the heavenly bodies 
to admit of their moving without con- 
fusion ; the value of a house essentially 
depends upon the quantity of room 
which it affords: in a row of trees there 
must always be vacant spaces between 
each tree; in a coach there will be 
only rvom for a given isumber. of 


"persons. 
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_. . The man of wealth and pride 
Takes ap a space that many poor supplied. 
| | GotpsMira. 


For the whole world, without a native home, 
Is nothing but a prison of a larger room. CowLey. 


Space is only taken in the natural 
sense; room is also employed in the 
oral application : in every person there 
is ample room for amendment or im- 
provement. 

He was incapable of laying traps for discourse, or 


putting other people’s couversation aside to make 
room for his own. CUMBERLAND, 


TO SPEAK, SAY, TELL. 


SPEAK, in Saxon specan, is pro- 
bably changed from the German spre- 
chen, and connected with brechen to 
break, the Latin precor to pray, and the 
Hebrew barek to bless. SAY, in Saxon 
seegan, German sagen, Latin seco or 
sequor, changed into dico, and Hebrew 
shoch to speak or say. TELL, in Saxon 
tuellan, Low German tedlan, &c., is pro- 
bably an onomatopeia in language. 

To speak may simply consist in utter- 
ing an articulate sound; but to say is to 
cummunicate some idea by means of 
words: a child begins to speak the mo- 
ment it opens its lips to utter any ac- 
knowledged sound ; but it will be some 
time before it can say anything: a per- 
son is said to speak high or low, dis- 
tinctly or indistinctly; but he says that 
which is true or false, right or wrong: 
a dumb man cannot speak ; a fool can- 
not say anything that 1s worth hearing: 
we speak languages, we speak sense or 
nonsense, we speak intelligibly or un- 
intelligibly ; but we say what we think 
at the time. 

He that questioneth much shall learn much, and 
content much, for he shall give occasion to thuse 


whom he asketh to please themselves in speaking. 
_ Bacon. 


He possessed to admiration that rare faculty of 
always saying enough, and not too much, on any 
subject, CUMBERLAND. 

In an extended sense, speak may refer 
as much to sense as to sound; but then 
it applies only to general cases, and say 
to particular and passing circumstances 


of life: it is a great abuse of the gift of: 


speech not to speak the truth ; it is very 
culpable in a person to say that he will 
do a thing and not to do it. 

In what I now shall eay of him, I have spoken the 
truth conscientiously. CuMBERLAND. 
— To say and ¢eli are both the ordinary 
actions of men in their daily intercourse ; 
bu‘ say is very partial, it may compre- 
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hend single unconnected sentences, or 
even single words: we may say yes or 
no; but we éed/ that which is connected, 
and which forms more or less of a nar- 
rative. To say is to communicate that 
which passes in our own minds, to ex- 
press our ideas and feelings as they 
rise ; to ¢ed/ is to communicate events or 
circumstances respecting ourselves or 
others : it is not good to let children say 
foolish things for the sake of talking ; it 
is still worse for them to be encouraged 
in telling everything they hear: when 
every one is allowed to say what he likes 
and what he thinks, there will com- 
monly be more speakers than hearers ; 
those who accustom themselves to fed/ 
long stories impose a tax upon others, 
which is not repaid by the pleasure of 
their company. 


Say, Yorke (for sure, if any, thou canst tell), 
What virtue is, who practise it so well? JENYNS. 


TO SPEAK, TALK, CONVERSE, DIS- 
COURSE. 


Tux idea of communicating with, or 
communicating to, another, by means of 
signs, is common in the signification of 
all these terms: to SPEAK (v. To 
speak) is an indefinite term, specifying 
no circumstance of the action; we may 
speak only one word or many; but 
TALK, which is but a variation of tell 
(v. To speak), is a mode of speaking, 
namely, for a continuance: we may 
speak trom various motives ; we éalk for 
pleasure ; we CON VERSE (v. Conver- 
sation) for improvement, or intellectual 
gratification: we speak with or to a 
person ; we falk commonly to others ; we 
converse with others. Speaking a lan- 
guage is quite distinct ‘from writing it: 
those who think least za/k most: conver- 
sation is the rational employment of 
social beings, who seek by an inter- 
change of sentiments to purify the 
affections, and improve the under- 
standing. - 

Falsehood is a speaking against our thoughts. 

Sours, 


Talkers are commonly vain, and credulous withal; 
for he that talketh what he knoweth, will -also talk 
what he knoweth not. BAoon. 


Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse. Cowrsnr. 


Go, therefore, half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converee with Adam. MILTON. 
Conversation is the act of many toge- 
ther; DISCOURSE, in Latin dis- 
cursus, expressing properly an examin- 
ing or deliberating upon, like-talk, may _ 


Te SPEND. 

be the act of one addressing himself to 
others ; parents and teachers discourse 
with young people on moral duties. 


Let thy discourse be such, that thou mayst give 
Profit to others, or from them receive. DENHAM, 


SPECIAL, SPECIFIC, PARTICULAR. 


SPECIAL, in Latin spectaéss, signi- 
fies belonging to the species ; SPECI- 
FIC, in Latin specificus, from species a 
species, and facio to make, signifies 
making a species ; PARTICULAR, be- 
longing to a particle or small part. 
The spectal is that which comes under 
the general; the particular is that 
which comes under the special: hence 
we speak of a spectal rule; but a par- 
ticular case. Purticular and specific 
are both applied to the propertics of 
individuals; but particular is said of 
the contingent circumstances of things, 
specific of their inherent properties. 
eyery plant has. something particular 
in itself different from others, it is 
either longer or shorter, weaker or 
stronger; but its specific property is 
that which it has in common with its 
species: particular is, therefore, the 
term adapted to louse discourse ; specific 
is a scientific term which describes 
things minutely. 

God claims it as a special part of his prerogative 
to have the entire disposal of riches. SourH, 


Every state has a particular principle of hapypi- 
ness, aud this principle may in each be carried tu a 
mischievous excess. GOLDSMITH. 


The imputation of being a fool is a thing which 
mankind, of all others, is the most imputieut of, it 
being a blot upon the prime aud specific perfection 
of human nature. Suuru. 

The same may be said of particu- 
lurize and specify: we purttcularize 
for the sake uf information; we spect/y 
for the sake of instruction: in describ- 
ing a man’s person and dress. we par- 
ticularize if we mention everything 
singly which can be said upon it; in 
delineating a plan it is necessary to 
specify time, place, distance, materials, 
and everything else which may be con- 
nected with the carrying it into exe- 
cution. 


St. Peter dé-h not specify what these waters were. 


BURNET. 
The numbers I particularize are about thirty-six 
willions. Burxg. 


TO SPEND, EXHAUST, DRAIN. 


SPEND, contracted from erpend, in 
Latin expend» to pay away. signifies to 


SPEND. 


give from one’s self. EXHAUST, from 
the Latin exhaurto to draw out, signifies 
to draw out all that there is. DRAIN, 
a variation of draw, signifies to draw 
dry. 

The idea of taking from the substance 
of anything is common to these terms; 
but to spend is to deprive it in a less 
degree than to exhaust, and that ina 
less degree than to drain: every one 
who exerts himself, in that degree 
spends his strength; if the exertions 
are violent he exhausts himself: a 
country which is druined of men is sup- 
posed to have no more left. To spend 
may be applied to that which is either 
external or inherent in a body; ez- 
haust to that which is inherent; drain 
to that which is external of the body 
in which it is contained: we may speak 
of spending our wealth, our resources, 
our time, and the like; but of exhaust- 
tng our strength, our vigor, our voice, 
and the like ; of dratning, in the proper 
application, a vessel of its liquid, or, 
in the improper application, draining 
a treasury of its contents: hence arises 
this farther distinction, that to spend 
and to eahaust may tend, more or less, 
to the injury of a body; but to drain 
may be to its advantage. Inasmuch as 
what is spent or exhausted may be 
more or less essential to the soundness 
of a body, it cannot be parted with with- 
out diminishing its value, or even de- 
stroying its existence; as when a for- 
tune is spent it is gone, or when a 
person’s strength is erhuusted he is 
no longer able to move: on the other 
hand, to drain, though a more com- 
plete evacuation, is not always inju- 
rious, but sometimes even useful to a 
body ; as when the land is dratved of a 
superabundance of water. 


Your teare for such a death in vain you spend, 
Which straight in immortality shalleud. Denna, 


Many of our provisions for ease or happiuess ure 
evhausted by the present day. JU NSON, 


Teaching is not a flow of words nor the draining 
of an hourglass, SOUTH. 


TO SPEND OR EXPEND, WASTE, 
DISSIPATE, SQUANDER. 


SPEND and EXPEND are vari- 
ations from the Latin exrpendo; but 
spend implies simply to turn to some 
purpose, or make use of; to expend 
carries with it likewise the idea of ex- 
hausting; and WASTE, moreover, com- 
prehends the idea of exhausting to no 
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good purpose: we spend money when 
we purchase anything with it; we ez- 
pend it when we lay it out in large 
‘quantities, so as essentially to diminish 
its quantity: individuals spend what 
they have; government expends vast 
sums in conducting tle affairs of a 
nation; all persons waste their pro- 
perty who have not sufficient discretion 
to use it well: we spend our time, or our 
lives, in any employment; we eapend 
our strength and faculties upon some 
arduous undertaking; we waste our 
time and talents in trifles. 


Then, having spent the last remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repose at night. 
DRYDEN. 


The king of England wasted the French king’s 
country, and thereby caused him to erpend such 
sums of money as exceeded the debt. Haywakp. 


What numbers, guiltless of their own disease, 
Are suateh’d by sudden death, or waste by slow de- 
grees ! JENYNS. 


DISSIPATE, in Latin disstpatus, 
from dissipo, that is, dis and cipo, in 
Greek oidw to scatter, signifies to scatter 
different ways, that is, to waste by throw- 
ing away in all directions: SQUAN- 
DER, which is a variation of wander, 
signifies to make to run wide apart. 
Both these terms, therefore, denote 
modes of wasting; but the former 
seems peculiarly applicable to that 
which is wasted in detail upon different 
objects, and by a distraction of the 
mind ; the latter respects rather the act 
of wasting in the gross, in large quan- 
tities, by planless profusion: young men 
are apt to dissipate their property in 
pleasures; the open, generous, and 
thoughtless are apt to squand-r their 
property. 

He pitied man, and much he pitied those 


Whom falsely smiling fate has curs’d with means 
Tu dtssipate their days in quest of joy. AkmsTRona, 


To how many temptations are all, but especially 
she young and gay, expused, to squander their whole 


time amidst the circles of levity. Buarr. 

SPIRITUOUS, SPIRITED, SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

SPIRITUOUS signifies having 


spirit as a physical property, after the 
manner of spirituous liquors: SPI- 
RITED is applicable to the animal 
spirits of either men or brutes; a per- 
son or a horse may be spzrtied. 


The spiritu.vus and benign matter most apt for 
generation. SMITA. 


— Pryden’s trans.ativn of Virgil 1s noble and spirited. 
JOHNSON, 
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What is SPIRITUAL is after the 
manner of a spirit. and what is GHOST- 
LY is like a ghost : although originally 
the same in meaning, the former being 
derived from the Latin spirt‘us and the 
latter from the German geist, and both 
signifying what is not corporeal, yet 
they have acquired a difference of ap- 
plication. Spirttual objects are mostly 
distinguished from those of sense. 


. Ned tiine is better than the married life; not that 
it is more holy, but that it is a freedom from cares, 
an opportunity to spend more time in spiritual em- 
ployments. JEREMY TAYLOR. 

Hence it is that the spiritual is op- 
posed to the temporal. 


She loves them as her spiritual children, and they 
reverence her as their spiritual mother, with an 
affection far above that of the fondest friend. Law. 


Thou art reverend 
Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 
SHAKSPEARE, 
Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
to the carnal or the secular, and is a 
term, therefore, of more solemn import. 


The grace of the Spirit is much more precious 
than worldly benefits, and our ghostly evils of greater 
importance than the harm which the body feeleth. 

HooKkER. 


To deny me the ghostiy comfort of my chaplains 
seems a greater barbarity than is ever used by 
Chuistiaus. Kina Caanues. 


SPREAD, SCATTER, DISPERSE. 


SPREAD (v. To spread), applies 
equally to divisible or indivisible bodies ; 
we spread our money on the table, or 
we may spread a cloth on the table: 
but SCATTER, like shatter, is a fre- 
quentative of shake (v. To shake), and 
is applicable to divisible bodies only; 
we scatter corn on the ground. To 
spread may be an act of design or other- 
wise, but mostly the former; as when 
we spread books or papei’s before us. 
scatter is mostly an act without design; 
a child scatters the papers on the floor. 
‘When taken, however, as an act of de- 
sign, it is done without order; but 
spread is an act done in order: thus 
hay is spread. out to dry, but-corn is 
scatiered over the land. | 

All in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the fisld, 


They spread their breathing harves§to the sun, 
‘Tuomson 


Each leader now his scatter’d force conjoins. Pope. 

Things may spread in one direction, 
or at least without separation ; but they 
DISPERSE (v. To dispel) in many 
directions, so as to destroy the continuity 


of bodies: a leaf spreads as it opens in 


all its parts, and a tree also- spreads as 
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its branches increase; but a multitude 
disperses, an army disperses. Between 
scatter and disperse there is no other 
difference than that one is immethodical 
and often involuntary, the other syste- 
matic and intentional: flowers are scat- 
tered along a path which accidentally 
fall from the hand; a mob is dispersed 
by an act of authority: sheep are scat- 
tered along the hills; religious tracts 
are dispersed among the poor: the dis- 
ciples were scattered as sheep without 
a shepherd, after the delivery of our 
Saviour into the hands of the Jews: 
they dzspersed themselves, after his as- 
cension, over every part of the world. 


The stately trees fast sprecd their branches. 
MILTON. 


Shall funeral eloquence her colours spread, 
And scatter roses un the wealthy dead ? 


Straight to the tents the truops dispersing pee 
OPE, 


Youne. 


TO SPREAD, EXPAND, DIFFUSE. 


SPREAD, in Saxon spredan, low 
German spredan, high German spretten, 
is an intensive of bret broad, signifying 
to stretch wide. EXPAND, in Latin 
erpando, compounded of ex and pando 
to open, and the Greek ga:yw to show 
or make appear, signifies to open out 
wide. DIFFUSE, v. Diffuse. 

To spread is the general, the other 
two are particular terms. To spread 
may be said of anything which occupies 
more space than it has done, whether 
by a direct separation of its parts, or by 
an accession to the substance; but to 
erpand is to spread by means of ex- 
tending or unfolding the parts: a mist 
spreads over the earth; a flower ez- 
pands its leaves: a tree spreads by the 
growth of its branches; the opening bud 
expands when it feels the genial 
warmth of the sun. Dzffusion is that 
process of spreading, which consists 
literally in pouring out in different 
ways. 


See where the winding vale its lavish'd stores 
Irriguous apreads. _ THOMEON, 


As from the face of heaven the shatter'd clouds 
Tumultuous rove, th’ interminable sky 

Sublimer swelj, and o'er the world expands 
A purer azure. THosison. 


| His head above the floods he gently reared, 

And. as he rose, his golden horus appear'd; 

That ou the forehead shone divinely bright, 

And o’er the banks diffused a yellow light. 
ADDISON. 


Sprea.i and expand are used likewise 
‘in a moral application; diffuse is seldom 
used in any other appheation : spread 
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is here, as before, equally indefinite as 
to the mode of the action; everything 
spreads, and it spreads in any way; 
but expanston is that gradual process 
by which an object opens or unfolds 
itself after the manner of a flower. 
Evils spread, and reports spread; the 
mind expands, and prospects expand ; 
knowledge diffuses itself, or cheerfulness 
is diffused throughout a company.. 

About this time the heresy of Wickliffe, or Lol- 


lardiem, as it was called, begau to spread. 
GoLp.M" H, 


Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bud; ’tis then alone 
His faculties, expunded in full bloom, 


Shine forth. CowPeR 


A chief renown'd in war, 
Whose race shall bear aloft the Latin name, 
And through the conquered world diffuse our fame. 
Dryven, _ 


TO SPREAD, CIRCULATE, PROPA- 
GATE, DISSEMINATE. 


To SPREAD (v. To spread, expand) 
is said of any object material or spititual ; 
the rest are mostly employed in the 
moral application. Te spread is to ex- 
tend to an indefinite width ; to CIRCU- 
LATE is to spread within a circle: 
thus news spreads through a country ; 
but a story czrculutes in a village, or 
from house to house, or a report is c:r- 
culated in a neighbourhood. 

Love would betwixt the rich and needy stand, 


Aud spread heaven's Lounty with an equal hand, 
WALLerR, 


Our God, when heaven and earth he did create, 
Form’d man, who should of both participate: 
If our lives’ motions theirs must imitate, 
Our knowledge, like our bloud, must circulate, 
DENHAM. 
Spread and circulate are the acts of 
persons or things; PROPAGATE and 
DISSEMINATE are the acts of per- 
sons only. The thing spreads and cir- 
culates, or it is spread and circu 
culated by some one; it is always pro- 
pagated and disseminated by some one. 
Propagate, from the Latin propago a 
breed, and dtsseminate, from semen a 
seed, are here figuratively employed as 
modes of spreading, according to the 
natural operations of increasing the 
quantity of anything which is implied 
in the two first terms. What is pro- 
pugated is supposed to generate new 
subjects ; as when doctrines, either good 
or bad, are propagated among the 
people so as to make them converts: 
what is disseminated is supposed to be 
sown in different parts ; thus principles 
are disseminated among youth. 
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He shall extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the starry way. 
Dryprx. 


Nature seems to have taken care to disseminate 
her blessings aniong the different regions of the 
world. ADDISON. 


SPRING, FOUNTAIN, SOURCE. 


SPRING denotes that which springs ; 
the word, therefore, carries us back to 
the point from which the water issues. 
FOUNTAIN, in Latin fons from fundo 
to pour out, signifies that from which 
any thing is poured, and comprehends 
in it a collection or certain quantity of 
water both natural and artificial: and 
SOURCE, in the Latin of the middle 
ages surgicia, is obviously from surzo 
to rise, and carries us back to the place 
whence the water takes its rise. Spring's 
are to be found by digging a sufficient 
depth in all parts of the earth : in moun- 
tainous countries, and also in the East, 
we read of fountains which form them- 
selves, and supply the surrounding parts 
with refreshing streams: the sources of 
rivers are mustly to be traced to some 
mountain. 

It has so many springs breaking out of the sides of 
the hills, and such vast quantities of wood to make 


pipes, that it is no wonder they are so well stocked 
with fountains. ADOIsON. 


Fast by a brook or fouuntain’s murmuring stream. 
BRraATTIE. 


I forgot to mention that we passed the source of 
the famous cold river Ii Fiame Freddo;: it rises at 
once out of the earth a large stream. BRYDONE, 


These terms are all used ina figurative 
sense: spring 1s takén for that which is 
always flowing ; fountain for that which 
contains an abundant supply for a 
stream; and source for the channel 
through which from the commencement 
any event comes to pass. 

The heart of the citizen is a perennial spring of 


energy to the state. Burg. 
Eternal King! the author of a)l being, 
Fountain of light, thyself invisible. MiI.ToNn. 


These are thy blessings, industry! rough power! 
Yet the kind suyrce of every gentle art. THomson. 


TO SPRING, START, STARTL:, 
_” SHRINK. 


Tue idea of a sudden motion is ex- 
pressed by all these terms, but the cir- 
cumstances and mode differ in all; 
SPRING (v. To spring) is indefinite 
in these respects, and is therefore the 
most general term. To spring and 
START. whichis in all probability an in- 
tensitive of stv, may beeither voluntary 
or involuntary movements, but the for- 
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mer is mostly voluntary, and the latter 
involuntary; a person springs out of 
bed, or one animal springs upon an- 
other ; a person or animal starés from a 
certain point to begin running, or starts 
with fright from one side to the other. 
To STARTLE, which isa frequentative 
of start, is always an involuntary. ac- 
tion; a horse starts by suddenly flying 
from the point on which he stands; but 
if he startles he seems to fly back on 
himself and stops his course; to spring 
and start, therefore, always carry a 
person further from a given point; but 
startle and SHRINK, which is pro- 
bably an intensitive of s7nk, signifying 
to sink into itself, are movements within 


one’s self; startling is a sudden con- 


vulsion of the frame which makes a 
person to stand in hesitation whether to 
proceed or not; shrinking is a contrac- 
tion of the frame within itself; any 
sudden and unexpected sound makes a 
person startle; the approach of any 
frightful object makes him shrink back : 
spring and start are mostly employed 
only in the proper sense of corporeal 
movements: startle and shrink are em- 
ployed in regard to the movements of 
the mind as well as the body. 

Death wounds to cure; we fall, we rise, we reign, 


Spring from our fetters, and fasten in the skies. 
Yuune, 


A shape within the wat'ry gleam appear’d, 
Bending to Jook on me; I started back, 
It started back. 


’Tis listening fear and dumb amazement, 

When to the startled eye the sudden glance 

Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud. 
THOMSON, 


Miron 


There is a horror in the scene of a ravaged coun. 
try which makes uature shrink back at the reflection, 
HERRING, 


TO SPRINKLE, BEDEW. 


To SPRINKLE is a frequentative 
of spring, and denotes either an act of 
nature or design: to BEDEW is to 
cover with dew, which is an operation 
of nature. By sprinkling, a liquid falls 
in sensible drops upon the earth; by 
bedewing, it covers by imperceptible 
crops: rain besprinkies the earth; dew 
bedews it. ® 
The prince with ‘rving water sprinkled o'er 
His limbs and body. 

The silver streams, which from this spring increase, 
Bedew all Christian hearts with drups of peace, 
Beaumont 

So likewise, figuratively, things are 
sprinkled with flour; the cheeks are de 

wel with tears. | oe. 


Durnenx, 
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Wings he wore 
Of many a cvloure’ plume, sprinkled with gold. 
Mitron. 


And all the while galt tears dedewed the hearers’ 
cheeks, SPENSER. 


TO SPROUT, BUD. 


SPROUT, im Saxon sprytan, low 
German sprouyten, is doubtless con- 
nected with the German spriizen to 
spurt, spretten to spread, and the like. 
To BUD is to put forth buds; the noun 
bud is a variation from button, which it 
resembles in form. To sprout is to come 
forth from the stem; to dud, to put 
forth in duds. 


The uling leaves that saw you here, 


And cail’d their fellows to the sight. Cow Ley. 


Noble objects are to the mind what sunbeams are 
tu a bud or flower; they open or unfold as it were 
the leaves of it, put it upon exerting and spreading 
every way, and call forth all those powers that lie 
hid and locked up in it. ATTERBURY. 


SPURIOUS, SUPPOSITIT10US, COUN- 
TERFEIT. 


SPURIOUS, in Latin spurtus, or 
Greek ovepadny, that is, one conceived 
by a woman, because the ancients called 
the female spurtum ; hence, one who is 
of uncertain origin on the father’s side is 
termed spurious. SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from suppose, signifies to be supposed 
or conjectured, in distinction from being 
positively known. COUNTERFEIT, 
v. To imitate. 

All these terms are modes of the 
false; the two former indirectly, the 
latter directly: whatever is uncertain 
that might be certain, and whatever is 
conjectural that might. be conclusive, 
are by implication false; that which is 
made in imitation of another thing, so 
as to pass for it as the true one, is po- 
sitively false. Hence, the distinction 
between these terms, and the ground of 
tbeir applications. An illegitimate off- 
spring is said to be spurious in the literal 
sense of the word, the father in this 
case being always uncertain; and any 
offspring which is termed spurious falls 
necessarily under the imputation. of not 
being the pffspring of the person whose 
name they bear. In the same manner 
an edition of a work is termed spurious 
which comes out under a faise name, ora 
name‘ different from that in the title- 
page: suppostiitiows expresses more or 
Jess of falsehood, according to the nature 
of the thing. A supposititious parent 
iunplies little less than a directly false 
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parent ; but in speaking of the origin of 
any person in remote periods of anti- 
quity, it may be merely suppositttious or 
conjectural] from the want of information. 
Counterfeit respects rather works of art 
which are exposed to imitation: coin is 
counter ferét which bears a false stamp, 
and every invention which comes out 
under the sanction of the inventor’s 
name is likewise a counterfeit if not 
made by himself or by his consent. 

Being to take leave of England, I thought it very 
handsome to take my leave also of you, and my dear- 
ly honoured mother, Oxford; otherwise both of you 
may have just grounds to cry me up, you for a for- 


geiful friend, she for an ungrateful son, if not some 
spurious issue, Howe 1. 


The fabulous tales of early British history, sup- 
posititivus treaties and charters, are the proofs on 
which Edward founded his title to the sovereignty of 
Scotland, RoBERTSON. 


Words may be cousterfeit, 
False coin’d, and current only from the tongue, 
Without the mind. SouTHERN, 


TO SPURT, SPOUT. 


To SPURT and SPOUT are, like 
the German spritzen, variations. of 
spretten to spread (v. To spread), and 
springen to spring (v. To arise); they 
both express the idea of sending forth 
liquid in small quantities from a cavity ; 
the former, however, dues not always 
inciude the idea of the cavity, but simply 
that of springing up; the latter is how- 
ever confined to the circumstance of 
issuing forth from some place; dirt 
may be spurted in the face by means of 
kicking it up; or blood may be spurted 
out of a vein when it is opened, water 
out of the mouth, and the like; but a 
liquid spouts out from a pipe. To spurt 
is a sudden action arising from a mo- 
mentary impetus given to a liquid either 
intentionally or incidentally ; the beer 
will spurt trom a barrel when the vent- 
peg is removed : to spoud is a continued 
action produced by a perpetual impetus 
which the liquid receives equally from 
design. or accident; the water spouts 
out from a pipe which is denominated a 
spout, or it will spout out from any 
cavity in the earth, or in a rock which 
may resemble a spout; a person may 
likewise spout water in a stream from 
his mouth. 


Far from the parent stream it boils again 
Fresh into day, and all the glittering hills 
Is bright with souuting rills. . 


If from the puncture of a lancet, the manner of 
the spurting out of the blood will show it. Wiseman. 


Hence the figurative application of 
these terms; any sudden conceit which 
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STAFF... 


compels a person to an eccettnc action 
is a spurt, particularly if it springs from 
ill-humour or caprice; a female will 
sometimes take a spurt and treat her 
intimate friends very coldly, either from 
a fancied offence or a fancied superiority ; 
to spout, on the other hand, is to send 
forth a stream of words in imitation of 
the stream of liquid, and is applied to 
those who affect to turn speakers, or 
who recite in an affected manner. 


His skill in coachmanship or driving chaise, 
lu bilking tavern bills, and spouting plays. Coweer. 


STAFF, STAY, PROP, SUPPORT. 


“From STAFF in the literal seuse 
(v. Staff) comes stuff in the figurative 
application: any thing may be denomi- 
nated a staff which holds up after the 
manner of a staff, particularly as it re- 
spects persons; bread is said to be the 
staff of life; one person may serve as a 
staff to another. 

It would much please him, 


That of his fortunes you would make a staff 
To lean upon. SHAKSPEARE, 


The staff serves in a state of motion: 


the STAY and PROP are employed for 
objects in a state of rest: the stay 
makes a thing stay for the time being, 
it keeps it in its place; it is equally 
applied to persons and things; we may 
be a stay toa person who is falling by 
letting his body rest against us; in the 
same manner buttresses against a is 
and shores against a building, serve the 
purpose of stays while they are repair- 
ing. For the same reason that part of 
a female’s dress which serves as a stay 
to the body is denominated stays: the 
prop keeps a thing up for a perma- 
nency ; every pillar on which a building 
rests is a prop; whatever therefore 
requires to be raised from the ground 
and kept in that state may be set upon 
props. SUPPORT (v. To hold, keep) is 
a general term, and in its most general 
sense comprehends all the others as spe- 
cies: whatever supports, that is, bears the 
weight of an object, is a support, whether 
in a state of motion like a staff, or in a 
state of rest like a stay or prop. 


Their trees serve as #0 many stays for their vines, 


which hang like garlands from tree to i eee 


Whate'er thy many fingers caneutwine, — 
Proves thy support, and all its strength is thine; 
Tho’ nature gave not legs, it gave thee hande. 


, thy prouder cedar standa. 
By which thy prop, thy p es 
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Staff, stay, and prop are applied 

figuratively in the sense of a suppurt, 

with a similar distinction between them. 

oe is a lover's staff; walk hence with that, 

An 


Manage jt against dezpairing thought. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


If hope precarious, and of things when gain’d 

Of little moment and as little siay, 

Can sweeten toils, and dangers into joys, 

What then that hope which nothing can defeat? 

Youna. 

Support is applied in the proper sense 

to moral as well as sensible objects: 

hope is the support of the mind under 

the most trying circumstances ; religion, 

as the foundation of all our hopes, is the 

best and surest support under affliction. 


I could not but reflect upon the greatness of his 
grief for the loss of one who has ever been a support 
to him under all other afflictions. ADDISON, 


STAFF, STICK, CRUTCH. 


STAFF, in low German staff, &c., in 
Latin stipes, in Greek sumn, comes from 
sugw stipo to fix. STICK signifies that 
which can be stuck in the ground. 
CRUTCH, as changed from cross, is u 
stuff or stick which has a cross bar at 
the top. 

The ruling idea in a staff is that of 
firmness and fixedness; it is employed 
for leaning upon: the ruling idea in the 
stick is that of sharpness with which it 
can penetrate; it is used for walking 
and ordinary purposes: the ruling idea 
in the crutch is its form, which serves 
the specific purpose of support in case 
of lameness; a staff can never be small, 
but a stick may be large; a crutch is 
in size more of a staf/than a common 
stick. 

* You are going, my boy,’ cried I. ‘to London on 
foot, iu the manner Hooker, your great. ancestor, 
travelled there before you: take from me the same 
horse that was given him by the guod bishop Jewel, 
this stug/?’ GoLpsmirH. 


He thrust a stick into the crevices of the rock. 
Bryponr. 


Propp'd on his crufch, he drags with many a groan 
The load of life, yet dreads to lay it down. Brownz, 


TO STAGGER, REEL, TOTTER. . 


STAGGER is in all probability a 
frequentative from the German steigen, 
and the Greek sovyew to go,gsignifying 
to go backward and forward. To REEL 
signifies to go like a ree/ in a winding 
manner. TOTTER is most probably 
connected with the German 2zttern to. 
tremble, because to fotter is a tremulous 
action. | 

All these terms designate an involun 
tary and an unsteady motion; they 
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vary both in the cause and the mode of 
the action ; staggering and reeling are 
occasior.ed either by drunkenness or 
sickness; tottering is purely the effect 
of weakness, particularly the.weakness 
of old age: a drunken man always 
staggers as he walks ; one who is giddy 
reels from one part to another: to stag- 
ger is a wuch less degree of unsteadiness 
than to reel; for he who staggers is 
only thrown a little out of the straight 
path, but he who reeds altogether loses 
his equilibrium; reeding is commonly 
succeeded by falling. To stagger and 
reel are said as to the carriage of the 
whole body; but fotter has particular 
reference to the limbs; the knees and 
the legs fotfer, and consequently the 
footsteps become tot/ering. In an ex- 
tended application, the mountains may 
be said to stagger und to veel in an 
earthquake: the houses may totter from 
their very bases. In a figurative appli- 
cation, the faith or the resolution of a 
person staggers when its hold on the 
mind is shaken, and begins to give way ; 
a nation ora government will fotéer when 
it is torn by intestine convulsions. 


Natheless it bore his foe not from his sell, 
But made him stagger as he were not well. SPENSER. 


The clouds, commixt 
With stars, swift gliding sweep viong the skv: 
All nature ree’s. THoMSON. 


Troy nods from high, and éotters to her fall. 
DarpeEn. 


TO STAIN, SOIL, SULLY, TARNTSH. 


STAIN, v. Blemish. SOIL and 
SULLY, from the French sowt/ler, sig- 
nifying to smear with dirt. TARNISH, 
in French ¢erntr, probably from the 
‘Latin éero to bruise. 

All these terms imply the act of di- 
minishing the brightness of an object ; 
but the term stazm denotes sumething 
grosser than the other terms, and is 
applied to inferior objects: things which 
are not remarkable for purity or bright- 
ness may be stained, as hands when 
stained with blood, or a wall stained 
with chalk; nothing is suddzed or tar- 
nished byt what has some intrinsic 
value ; a fine picture or piece of writing 
may be easily sot/ed by a touch of the 
finger; the finest glass is the soonest 
tarnished : hence, in the moral applica- 
tion, a man’s life may be stained. by the 
commission of some gross immorality : 
his honour may be sud/ied, or his glory 


tarnished. 


STAND. 


‘Lhou, rather than thy justice should be stated, — 
Didst stain the cross. Youne. 


Teannot endure to be mistaken, or suffer my purer 
affections to be sviled with the odious attributes of 


covetousness and ambitious falsehood. 
Lorp WENTWORTH. 


Oaths would debase the dignity of virtue, 

Else I could swear by him, the power who clothed 
The sun with light, and gave yon starry host 

Their chaste unsuilied lustre. FRANcIs. 


I am not now what I once was: for, since I parted 
from thee, fate has tarnished my glories. TRAPP. 


TO STAND, STOP, REST, STAGNATE. 


To STAND, in German stehen, &c., 
Latin sto, Greek isnui to stand, Hebrew 
sut to settle. STOP, in Saxon stoppan, 
&e., conveys the ideas of pressing, thick- 
ening, like the Latin si7pa, and the 
Greek seer; whence it has been made 
in English to express immovability. 
REST, v. Ease. STAGN ATE, in Latin 
stagnafus, participle of stagno, comes 
from stagnum a pool, and that-either 
from sto to stand, because waters stund 
perpetually in a pool, or from the Greek 
séyvog an inclosure, because a pool is 
an inclosure for waters. 

The absence of motion is expressed 
by all these terms; sfand is the most 
general of all the terms: to sland is 
simply not to move; to stop is to cease 
to move: we s/and either for want of 
inclination or power to move; but we 
stop from a disinclination to go on: to 
rest is to stop from an express dislike to 
motion; we may stop for purposes of 
convenience, or because we have no fur- 
thtr to go, but we rest from fatigue. 
The leaders having charge from you to stand, 


Will not go off until they hear you speak. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


He seemed as if he wished to stop, but was im- 
pelled forward by an invisible power. 
Ha WKESWoRTH. 


Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves, 
Then rest, if any rest can harbour there. 
SHAKSPEARE, 
To stagnate is only a species of stand- 
ing as respects liquids; water may both 
stand and stagnate; but the former is 
a temporary, the latter a permanent 
stand : water stands in a puddle, but it 
stagnates in a pond or in any confined 
space. , 


Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of !’omptina stands. 


The water which now rises must al] have stag 
nated. Woopwarp. 
All these terms admit of an extended 
application; business stands still, or 
there 's a stand to business; a mercap 


DrypEn. 


STICK. 


tile house stops, or stops payment; an 
affair rests undecided, or rests in the 
hands of a person ; trade stagnaies. 


Whither can we run, 


Where make a stand? Dnyven. 


_Tam afgaid, should I put a stop now to this de- 
sign, nuw that it is so near being completed, I shall 
find it difficult to resume it, MELMOTH’s PLINY, 


Who rests of immortality assur’d 


Is safe, whatever ills are here endurd JENYNB. 


The soul, deprived of those ventilations of passions 
which arise from social intercourse is reduced to a 
state of s/agnation. BEATTIE, 


STATE, REALM, COMMONWEALTH. 


Tre STATE is that consolidated part 
of a nation in which lies its power and 
greatness. The REALM, from royaume 
a kingdom, is any state whose govern- 
ment is monarchical. The COMMON- 
WEALTH is the grand body ofa nation, 
consisting both of the government and 
people, which forms the commonweal, 
welfare, or wealth. 

The ruling idea in the sense and ap- 
plication of the word state is that of 
government in its most abstract sense ; 
affairs of state may either respect the 
internal regulations of a country, or they 
may respect the arrangements of dif- 
ferent states with each other. The term 
realm is employed tur the nation at large, 
but confined to such nations as are mo- 
narchical and aristocratical; peers of 
the realm sit in the English parliament 
by their own right. The term common- 
wealth refers rather to the aggregate 
body of men, and their possessions, 
than to the government of a country : 
it is the business of the minister to 
consult the interests of the common- 
wealth. 


No man that understands the state of Poland, and 
the United Provinces, will be able to range them un- 
der any particular names of goverument that have 
been invented. TEMPLE, 


Then Saturn came, who fled the power of Jove, 
Robb’d of his realms, and bauish’d from above. 
Dryven. 


Civil dissension is a viperous worm, 
That gnaws the bowels of the commoawealth. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


TO STICK, CLEAVE, ADHERE. 


STICK is in Saxon stican, low Ger- 
man steken, Latin stigo, Greek styw to 
prick, Hebrew stock to press. CLEAVE, 
in Saxon cleofen, low German kliven, 
Danish klaeve, is connected with our 
words glue and lime, in Latin g/luéen, 
Greek «coda lime. ADHERE, v. To 
atiach. | : 
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These terms all express the being 
joined to a bedy so as not to part from 
it without an effort. Stick, which is the 
general and familiar expression, denotes 
a junction more or less close: things 
may stick very slightly, so as to come 
off with the smallest touch, or things 
may be made to stzck together so fast 
that they cannot be separated; wetted . 
paper may stick for a time, and by means 
of glue may stick firmly. 


The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts 
of roses nat blown where the dew sticketh. Bacon. 


What sttcks may stick in any manner, 
but what adheres, when said of natural 
bodies, adheres by the sticking on the 
outer surface: a fuot stacks in the mud; 
wax adheres to the fingers. Adhesion, 
denoting a property of matter, is a sci- 
entific term. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other 


hodies, if they he conveniently shaped for adhesion, 
stick to one another,as well as to this spirit? Boy Le. 


Cleave is seldomer used than either 
of the other terms, but always implies 
a close adhesion produced by some par- 
ticular cause. 


See! how the mould, as loath to leave 


So sweet a burden, still doth cleave. WALLER 


Stick and adhere may alsa.be applied 
figuratively with the like distinction. 
Adieu then, O my soui’s far better part, 

Thy image sticks so close 


That the blood follows from my rending heart. 
LeypENn 


That there's a God from nature’s voice is clea ; 
And yet, what errors to this truth adhere! ‘JEnyns, 


As the act of conscious agents, stick 
is, as before, the familiar expression, 
whether applied to material or spiritual 
objects; a person may stzck with his 
body or his mind to anything: in both 
cases it is an ac’ ef determination or 
perseverance. 

The boys were gaudily dressed and made a pretty 


appearance. We were surprised to see how well they 
stuck ou (their horses). Brypone 


A person cleaves or adheres to an ob- 
ject, in the former case out of feeling, 
in the latter case fromm principle: a 
drowning man will cleave fo anything 
by which he can be saved; a conscien 
tious man udheres to the truth. 

Gold and his gains no more employ his mind, - 


But, driving o’er the billows with the wind, ode 
C'eaves to one faithful plank, and leaves the rest 


behind. Rows 
He shewed his firm adherence to it (religion), — 
ADDISON. 


720 STIR. 


TO STIFLE, SUPPRESS, SMOTHER. 

STIFLE is a frequentative of stuff; in 
Latin sitpo, and Greek svgw to make 
tight or close. SUPPRESS, v. To re- 
press. SMOTHER, as a frequentative 
of smut or smoke, signifies to cover with 
smut or smoke. 

Stifle and smother in their literal sense 
will be more properly considered under 
the article of Suffocate, &c. (v. To suffo- 
cate); they are here taken in a moral 
application. The leading idea in all 
these terms is that of keeping out of 
view: stifle is applicable to the feelings 
only ; suppress to the feelings or to out- 
ward circumstances ; smother to outward 
circumstances only: we stzfle resent- 
ment; we suppress anger: the former 
isan actof some continuance ; the latter 
is the act of the moment: we s@zfle our 
resentment by abstaining to take any 
measures of retaliation; we suppress 
the rising emotion of anger, so as not to 
give it utterance or even the expression 
of a look. It requires time and powerful 
motives to sitfle, but only a single effort 
to suppress ; nothing but a long course 
of vice can enable a man to stifle the 
admonitions and reproaches of con- 
science ; asense of prudence may some- 
times lead a man to suppress the joy 
which an“ occurrence produces in his 
mind. In regard tu outward circum- 
stances, we say that a book is suppressed 
by the authority of government; that 
vice is suppressed by the exertions of 
those who have power: an affair is 
smothered so that it shall not become 
generally known, or the fire is smothered 
under the embers. 

Art, brainless art! our furious charioteer, 


(For nature's voice unstifled would recall, ) 


Drives headlong to the precipice ofdeath. Youne. 


They foresaw the violence with which this indig- 
nation would burst out after being so lung suppressed. 
RoBERTSON. 


Great and generous principles not being kept up 
and cherished, but smothered in sensua) delights, 
God suffers them to sink iutu low and inglorious 
satisfaction. Sours. 


TO STIR, MOVE. 


STIR ig.in German storen, old Ger- 
man stiren or steren, Latin turbo, Greek 
‘rupBn or GopvByn trouble or tumult. 
MOVE, v. Motion. 

Stir is here a specific, move a generic 
term: we may move in any manner, 
but to st#r is to move so as to disturb 
the rest and composure either of the 
body or mind; the term stir is therefore 


STOCK. 


mostly employed in cases where any 
motion, however small, is a disturbance: 
a soldier must not stir from the post 
which he has to defend; atrocious cri- 
minals or persons raving mad are bound 
hand and foot, that they may not s/#r. 


At first the groves are scarcely seen to stir. 
THomsan. 


I've read that things inammate have mov'd, 

And as with living souls have been inform’d, 

By magic uumbers and persuasive sounds. 
Conereva, 


STOCK, STORE. 


STOCK, from stick, stock, stow, and 
stuff, signifies any quantity laid up. 
STORE, in Welch stor, comes from the 
Hebrew satar to hide. 

The ideas of wealth and stability 
being naturally allied, it is not surpris- 
ing that stock, which expresses the latter 
idea, should also be put for the former, 
particularly as the abundance here re- 
ferred to serves as a foundation, in the 
same manner as sfock in the literal 
sense does to a tree. Sore likewise 
implies a quantity; but, agreeabie to 
the derivation of the word, it implies an 
accumulated quantity. Any quantity 
of materials which is in hand may serve 
as a stock for a given purpose; thus a 
few shillings with some persons may be 
their stock in trade: any quantity of 
materials brought together for a given 
purpose may serve as a store; thus the 
industrious ant collects a store of grain 
for the winter. The stock is that which 
must increase of itself; it is the source 
and foundation of industry: the store is 
that which we must add to occasionally ; 
it is that from which we draw in time 
of need. By a stock we gain riches; by 
a store we guard against want. 

Prodigal men 


Feel not their own stock wasting. B. Jonson. 


He left great store of arms. CLARENDON. 


The same distinction subsists between 
these words in their moral application ; 
he who wishes to speak a foreign Jan- 
guage must have a stock of familiar 
words ; stores of learning are frequently 
lost to the world for want of means and 
opportunity to bring them forth to public 
view. 


He had thereby an opportunity to gain a new 
stuck of reputation and honuur CUARENDON. 


It will not suffice to rally all-one’s little utinost 
into ene’s discourse, which can constitute a divine, 
Auy man would then quickly be drained ; and his 
short stuck would serve but for one meetiag in ordi- 


STRAIN: - 


aary con verse; therefore these wast be store, pleuty, 
and a treasure, lest he turn broker in avin) 
a | | UTH. 


As verbs, to stock and to store both 
‘signity to provide; but the former is a 
provision for the present use, and the 
latter for some future purpose: a trades- 
man stocks himself with such articles as 
ure mnost saleable ; a fortress or a ship 
is stored: a person stocks himself with 
patience, or stores his memory with 
knowledge. 


Finding his country pretty well stocked with in- 
habitants, he instituted a poll. - PoTTER. 


To sture the vessel let the care be mine. Porr. 


STORY, TALE. 
THe STORY (v. Anecdoile) is either 


an actual fact or something feigned ; 
the TALE (v. Fable) is always feigned : 
stortes are circulated respecting the 
accidents and occurrences which happen 
to persons in the same place; tales of 
distress are told by many merely to ex- 
cite eompassiun. When both are taken 
for that which is fictitious, the story is 
either an untruth, or falsifying of some 
fact, or it is altogether an invention; 
the éale is always an invention. As an 
untruth, the story is commonly told by 
children ; and as a fiction, the story is 
commonly made for children: the ¢ale 
is of deeper invention, formed by men of 
mature understanding, and adapted for 
persons of mature years. 

Meantime the village rouscs up the fire, 

While well attested, and as well believed, 


If{eard solemn, goes the goblin stury round. 
THOMSON. 


He makes that pow'r to trembling nations known, 
Bat rarely this, not for each vulgar end, 


As superstitious idle éales pretend. JENYNS. 


STRAIN, SPRAIN, STRESS, FORCE. 
STRAIN and SPRAIN are without 


doubt ‘variations of the same _ word, 
namely, the Latin str¢ngo to pull tight, 
or to stretch; they have now, however, 
a distinct application: to strain is to 
extend beyond its ordinary length by 
some extraordinary effort ; to sprain is 
to strain so as to put out of its place, or 
extend to an injurious length: the ankle 
and the wrist are liable to be sprazned 
by a contusion; the back and other 
parts of the body may be strained by 
over exertion. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a solution of 


continuity, as in cutting, or by a tendency to solution, 
x» in convulsions and strains. GREW. 


STRAIGHT. 

Shonld the Dig last catendthe'shoes 
The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge or ancle sprats. Gar. | 

Strain and STRESS are kindred 
terms, as being both variations of stretch 
and stringo; but they differ now very 
considerably in their application: figu 
ratively we speak of straining a nerve, 
or straining a point, to express making 
great exertions, even beyond our ordi- 
nary powers; and morally we speak of 
laymg a stress upon any particular 
measure or mode of action, signifying to 
give a thing importance: the strain (v. 
Stress) may be put for the course of 
sentiment which we express, and the 
manner of expressing it; the stress (v. 
Stress) may be put for the efforts of the 
voice in uttering a word or syllable: a 
writer may proceed in a sfrain of pane- 
gyric or invective ; a speaker or a reader 
lays a stress on certain words by way of 
distinguishing them from others. To 
strain is properly a species of FORC- 
ING; we may force in a variety of 
ways, that is, by the exercise of force 
upon different bodies, and in different 
directions; but to séraiz is to exercise 
Jorce by stretching or prolonging bo- 
dies ; thus to strain a cord is to pull it 
to its full extent; but we may speak of 
Jorcing any hard substance in, or forcing 
it out, or forcing it through, or forcing 
it from a body: a door or a lock may be 
JSorced by violently breaking them; but . 
a door or a lock may be strazned by put- 
ting the hinges or the spring out of their 
place. So likewise, a person may be 
said to force himself to speak, when by 
a violent exertion he gives utterance to 
his words; but he strazns his throat 
or his voice when he exercises the force 
on the throat or lungs so as to extend 
them. Force and stress,as nouns, are 
in like manner comparable when they 
are applied to the mode of utterance 
we must use a certain force in the pro- 
nunciation of every word ; this therefore 
is indefinite and general; but the stress 
is that particular and strong degree of 
Joree which is exerted in the pronun- 
ciation of certain words. 


There was then (before the fall) no poring, no 
struggling with memory, no straining for wa a 
UTH. 


Was ever any one observed to come wut of a ta- 
vern fit for his study, or indeed for any thing requir- 
ing stress $ Sour. 
Oppose not rage, while rage is in its force. 

SHAKSPEARE 


72) 


STRAIGHT, RIGHT, DIRECT. 


STRAIGHT, from the Latiu strictus 
3A 


' STRAIT. 


participle of stringo to tighten or bind, 
signifies confined, that is, turning nei- 
ther to the right nor left. Stratghi is 
applied, therefore, in its proper sense, 
to corporeal objects; a path which is 
straight, is kept within a shorter space 
than if it were curved. RIGHT and 
DIRECT, from the Latin rectus regu- 
lated or made as it ought, are said of 
that which is made by the force of the 
understanding, or by an actual effort, 
what one wishes it to be: hence, the 
mathematician speaks of a 7ighi line, 
as the line which lies most justly be- 
tween two points, and has been made 
the basis of mathematical figures; and 
the moralist speaks of the rigAi opinion, 
as that which has been formed by 
the best, rule of the understanding ; 
and, on the same ground, we speak of 
a dtrect answer, as that which has been 
framed so as to bring soonest and 
easiest to the point desired. 


Truth is the shortest and nearest way to our end, 
carrying us thither in a straight line. TILLOTS0N. 


Then from pole to pole 
He views in breadth, and, without longer pause, 
Down right into the world’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant. MILToN. 


There be that are in nature faithful and sincere, 
and plain and dérect, not crafty and involved. ” 
ACON. 
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STRAIT, NARROW. 


STRAIT, in Latin strictus, participle 
of stringo to bind close, signifies bound 
tight, that is, brought into a small com- 
pass: NARROW, which is a variation 
of near, expresses a mode of nearness 
or closeness. Sératt is a particular 
term; narrow is general: straitness is 
an artificial mode of narrowness ; a coat 
is stratt which is made to compress a 
body within a small compass: narrow 
is either the artificial’ or the natural 
property of a body; asa marrow ribbon, 
or a narrow leaf. That which is stzaz 
is sv by the means of other bodies, as a 
piece of water confined close on each 
side by land is called a strait: what- 
ever is bounded by sides that are near 
each other is zarrow; thus a piece of 
land whose prolonged sides are at a 
small distance frum each other is 
narrow. 


They are afraid to meet her if they have miss’d 
the church, but then they are more afraid to see 
her, if they are laced as scrait as they can possibly 
be. Law. 

No narrow frith 
He had to pass. Miron. 


The same distinction applies to these 
terms in their moral or extended use. 


STRANGER. 


A faithless heart, how despicably small, . 
‘Loo strait aught great .or generous te receive! 
| Younes. 
Men should accustom themselves by the light of 
particulars to enlarge their minds to the amplitude 
of the world, and not reduee the world to the rar. 
rewness of their minds, Baoon. 


STRANGER, FOREIGNER, ALIEN, 


STRANGER, in French étranger, 
Latin extraneus or extra, in Greek cf, 


t 


signifies out of, that is, out of another | 


country: FOREIGNER, from /oris 
abroad, and ALIEN, from altenus an- 
other’s, have obviously the same original 
meaning: they have, however, deviated 
in their acceptations. 

Stranger is a general term, and ap- 
plies to one not known, or not an in- 
habitant, whether of the same or an- 
other country ; foreigner is applied only 
to strangers of another country; and 
aiten to one who has no political or 
natural tie. Ulysses, after his return 
from the Trojan war, was a stranger in 
his own house; the French are /fo- 
reigners in England, and the English 
in France ; neither can enjoy, as alzens, 
the same privileges in a foreign country 
as they do in their own: the laws of 
hospitality require us-to treat strangers 
with more ceremony than we do mem- 
bers of the same family, or very inti- 
mate friends: the lower orders of the 
English are apt to treat foreigners with 
an undeserved contempt; every alien 
is obliged, in time of war, to have a 
licence for residing in England. 

In primitive times the Athenians excluded all 


strangers, that is, all that were not members of their 
commouwealth, POTTER. 


I am a most poor woman and a foreigner 
Not born iv your dominiuns, SHAKSPEARE. 


Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 


I learn to pity woes so like my own. DryDEN. 


Stranger is sometimes taken for one 
not acquainted with an object or not ex- 
perienced in its effects: fureigner is 
used only in the proper sense ; but the 


‘epithet foreign sometimes signifies-not 


belonging to an object : alien is applied 
in its natural sense to that which is un- 
connected by any tie. . 

1 was no stranger to the original; I had als 


studied Virgil’s design and his disposition of ee 


All the distinctions of this little life 


uite cutaneous, quite foreign to the man. 
acai a 


To the foster parent give theeare = 
Of thy superfluous brood; she'll cherish kind 
The alien offapring. ae SoMERVILLS. 


STREAM. 


STREAM, CURREAT, TIDE. 


A Fup body in a progressive motion 
1s the object described in common by 
these terms: STREAM is the most ge- 
neral, the other two are but modes of 
the stream: stream, in Saxon stream, 
in German strom, is an onomatopeia 
which describes the prolongation of any 
body in a narrow line along the surface ; 
a CURRENT, from curro to run, is a 
stream running in a particular direc- 
tion; and a TIDE, from ¢zde, in Ger- 
man Zezé time, is a periodical stream or 
current. All rivers are streams, which 
are more or less gentle according to the 
nature of the ground through which 
they pass; the force of the current 1s 
very much increased by the confinement 
of any water between rocks, or by means 
of artificial impediments: the fzde is 
high or low, strong or weak, at different 
hours of the day ; when the ¢tde is high 
the current is strongest. 
Keneath the hedge or near the stream 
A worm is known to stray, 


That throws by night a lucid beam 


Which disappears by day. Cowprr. 


His body is said to have been found some time 
afterwards near Taurominium (about thirty miles 
distant), it having been observed that what is swal- 
lowed up by Charybdis is carried south by the 
current, and thrown out upon that coast. Bryrpong, 


When in her gulphs the rushing sea subsides, 
She drains the ocean with her refluent tides. 


From knowing the prope: application 
of these terms, their figurative and 
moral application become obvious: a 
stream of air ora stream of light is a 
prolonged moving body of air or light; 
so a stream of charity, bounty, and the 
like, is that which flows in a stream: a 
current of air is a particular stream of 
air passing through or between other 
bodies, as the current of air in a house; 
so the current of men’s minds or 
opinions, that is, the running in a par- 
ticular line: the ¢zde being a temporary 
stream ; fashion, or the ruling propen- 
sity of the day, may be denominated a 
tide : it is sometimes vain to attempt to 
stem the izde of folly, it is therefore 
wiser to get out of its reach. 


Pope. 


When now the rapid stream of eloquence 
Bears all before it, eae reason, sense, 
Can its dread thunder or its lightning’s force 
Derive their essence from a mortal source? 
; , JENYNS. 


With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
GoLDsMITH. 


There is a ttde in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the fluod leads on to fortune. 


SHAXKSPEARE. | 
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TO STRENGTHEN, FORTIFY, INVI- 
GORATE. 


STRENGTHEN, from strength, 
and FORTIFY, from /fortzs and facto, 
signify to make strong: INVIGO- 
RATE signifies to put in vigor (v. 
Energy). 

Whatever adds to the strength, be it 
in ever so smalla degree, strengthens ; 
exercise strengthens either body or 
mind: whatever gives strength for a 
particular emergence forizfies ; religion 
Jortifies the mind against adversity : 
whatever adds to the strength, so as to 
give a positive degree of strength, in- 
vigorates; morning exercise in fine 
weather invigorates. 

There is a certain bias towards knowledge in 


every mind, which may be strengthened and im- 
proved. Buran, 


This relation will not be wholly without its use, 
if those who languish under any part of its suf- 
ferings shall be enabled to fortify their patience 
by reflecting that they feel only those afflictions 
from which the abilities of Savage could net exempt 
him. JoHNSON. 


For much the pack 
(Rous’d from their dark alcoves) delight to stretch 
And bask in his tnvigorating ray. SOMERVILLE, 


STRENUOUS, BOLD. 


STRENUOUS, in Latin strenuus, 
from the Greek sonvn¢ undaunted, un- 
tamed, that is, spyvvaw to be without all 
rein or control, expresses much more 
than BOLD (wv. Bold); boldness is a 
prominent idea, but it is only one idea 
which enters into the signification of 
strenuousness ; this combines lhkewise 
fearlessness, activity, and ardour. An 
advocate in a cause may be strenuous, 
or merely dold: in the former case he 
omits nothing that can be either said or 
done in favor of the cause, he is always 
on the alert, he heeds no difficulties or 
danger; but in the latter case he only 
displays his spirit in the undisguised 
declaration of his sentiments. Strenuous 
supporters of any opinion are always 
strongly convinced of the truth of that 
which they support, and warmly im- 
pressed with a sense of its importance ; 
but the bold supporter of an opinion 
may be impelled rather with the desire 
of showing his boldness than maintain- 
ing his point. 

While the good weather continued, I strolled 
about the country, and made many strenuous at- 


tempts to ran away from this odious giddiness. 
Beattin, 


Fortune befriends the bold.- Dayvsn, 


3SAZ 
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STRESS, STRAIN, EMPHASIS, 
ACCENT. 


STRESS (v. Strain) and STRAIN 
(v. Strain) are general both in sense 
and application ; the former still mora 
than the latter: EMPHASIS, from the 
Greek gavw to appear, signifying 
making to appear, and ACCENT, in 
Latin accentus, from cano to sing, sig- 
nifving to suit the tune or tone of the 
voice, are modes of the stress. Stress 
is applicable to all bodies, the powers of 
which may be tried by exertion ; as the 
stress upsn arope, upon a shaft of a 
carriage, a wheel or spring in a machine:. 
the strain is an excessive stress, by 
which a thing 1s thrown out ofits course ; 
there may be a sfrain in most cases 
where there is a stress: but stress and 
strain are to be compared with emphasis 
and accent, particularly in the exertion 
of the voice, in which case the stress is 
a strong and special exertion of the 
voice on one word, or one part of a 
word, so as to distinguish it from an- 
other; but the strazz is the undue ex- 
ertion of the voice beyond its usual 
pitch, in the utterance of one or more 
words: we lay a siress for the conve- 
nience of others; but when we strain 
the voice it is as much to the annoyance 
of others as it is hurtful to ourselves. 
The stress may consist in an elevation 
of voice, or a prolonged utterance; the 
emphasis is that species of stress which 
is employed to distinguish one word or 
syllable from another: the stress may 
be accidental ; but the emphasis is an in- 
tentional stress: ignorant people and 
children are often led to lay the stress 
on little and unimportant words in a 
sentence; speakers sometimes find it 
convenient to mark particular words, to 
which they attach a value, Ly the em- 
phasts with which they utter them. The 
stress may be casual or regular, on 
words or syllables; the accent is that 
kind of regulated. stress which is laid 
on one syllable to distinguish it from 
another: there are many words in our 
own language, such as subject, object, 
present, aad the like, where, to dis- 
tinguish the verb from the noun, the 
accent falls on the last syllable for the 
former, and on the first syllable for the 
latter. 


Those English syllables which I call long ones 
yeceive a peculiar 3tress of voice from their acute 
or cireumflex accent, as in quickly, déwry. Fostzr. 


Singing differs from -voeifa tion in this that it 
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eonsists ia.a certain harmony; nor is it performed 
with so much straining of the voice, JaMEs, 


Emphasis not so much regards the time as a cer 
tain graudeur whereby some letter, syllable, word, 
or sentence is rendered more remarkable than the 
rest by a more vigorous pronunciation and a long 
stay upon it. Hover, 


The correctness and harmony of English verse de- 
pends entirely upon its being composed of a certain 
number of syllables, and its having the accents of 
those syllables properly placed. TYRWHITT. 


In reference to the use of words, 
these terms may admit of a further dis- 
tinction ; for we may lay a stress or em- 
phasis on a particular point of our rea- 
soning, in the first case, by enlarging 
upon it longer than on other points ; or, 
in the second case, by the use of stronger 
expressions orepithets. The strain or 
accent may be employed to designate 
the tone or manner in which we express 
ourselves, that is, the spirit of our dis- 
course : in familiar language, we talk of 
a person's proceeding in a strain of 
panegyric, or of censure; but, in poetry, 
persons are said to pour forth their com- 
plaints in tender accents. 


After such a mighty stress, so irrationally laid 
upon two slight,empty words (‘“ self-consciousness ” 
nud ‘mutual consciousness’) have they made any- 
thing, but the author himself (Sherlock on the Tri- 
pity) better understood ? Sourn. 


The idle, who are neither wise for this world nor 
the uext, are emphatically called, by Doctor Tillot- 
son, “ Fools at large.” SPECTATOR. 


An assured hope of future glory raises him toa 
pursuit of a more than ordinary strain of duty and 
perfection. SouTu 


For thee my tuneful accents will I raise. Dryven. 


STRICT, SEVERE. 


STRICT, from sirtctus bound or 
confined, characterizes the thing which 
binds or keeps in control: SEVERE 
(v. Austere) characterizes in the proper 
sense the disposition of the person to 
inflict pain, and in an extended applica- 
tion the thing which inflicts pain. The 
term strict is, therefore, taken always 
in the good sense ; severe is good or bad, 
according to circumstances: he who 
has authority over others must be strtct 
in enforcing obedience, in keeping good 
order, and a proper attention to their 
duties; but it is possible to be very 
severe in punishing those who are under 
us, and yet very lax in all matters that 
our duty demands of us. 


Ifa strict hand be kept over children, they will at 


that age be tractable. Looxur 
Lycurgus then, who bow'd beneath the force 

Of strictest discipline, severely wise, nN 
All human passions. THomsor 


STRIVE. 


Strict may with propriety be applied 
to one’s self as well as others: severe is 
applied to one’s self, only to denote self- 
mortification. 

He was so strict im he observation of his word 
and promise as a commander, that he was not to be 
persuaded to stay in the West when he found it was 


not in his power to perform his agreement. 
CLARENDON. 


’ Those infirmities and that licence which he had 
formerly indulged to himself, he put off with severity. 
CLARENDON. 


STRIFE, CONTENTION. 


STRIFE and CONTENTION, 
though derived from the verbs strive 
and contend (v. To strive), have this 
further distinction, that they are both 
taken in the bad sense for acts of 
anger or passion; in this case sir¢fe is 
mostly used for verbal st7fe, where each 
party strives against the other Ek} vae 
use of contumelious or provoking ex- 
pressions; contention is used for an 
angry striving with others, either in 
respect to matters of opinion or matters 
of claim, in which each party seeks to 
wet the better of the other. Strife is 
the result of a quarrelsome humor; 
contention, of a restless, selfish, and 
vreedy humor: sfrife is most commonly 
to be found in private life; contention 
but too frequently mingles itself in all 
the affairs of men. 

A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks 
down with a generous neglect on the ceusures and 
applauses of the multitude, and places a man 


beyond the little noise and strife of tongues. 
ADDISON. 


Contention bold with iron lungs, 


Aud slander with her hundred tongues. Moorx. 


STRIVE, CONTEND, VIE. 


STRIVE, in Saxon sfraefan, Dutch 
streven, like the Latin strapo to bustle, 
comes in all probability from the Hebrew 
rob to contend, to prosecute a claim, pro- 
perly signifying to use an effort. CON- 
TEND, v. To Contend. VIE may 
either be changed from view, signifying 
to look at with the desire to excel, or 
from the Saxon wigan to contend with. 

To strive is the act of individuals 
without regard to others; as when a 
person strives to get a living, or to im- 
prove himself; to contend and vie Loth 
denote the act of an individual in re- 
ference to others; as to contend in a 
lawsuit, to pte in dress. To sirtve may 
sometimes be applied where there 15 
more than one party, as to strive for the 
mastery; but in this case the effrts of 
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the individual are more ‘distinctly con 
sidered than when we speak of contend- 
tng for a prize; for this reason these 
words may be applied in precisely the 
same connexion, but still with this dis- 
tinction. 


Mad as the seas and the winds, when both contend 
Which is the master. SHAKSPEARE 


Mad as the winds 
When for the empire of the main they strive. , 
Dennis 
Striving consists always of some 
active effort, as when persons strive at 
the oar; contending may proceed ver- 
bally, as when men contend for their 
opinions; and vying may be indicated 
by any expression of the wish to put 
one’s self in a state of competition with 
another ; as pe.#Ms vie with each other 
ir *Le grandeur of their houses or 
equipages. 
They both seemed to vie with each other in holding 
out a brilliant example to the rest of the fleet. 
CLARKE. 
Contend may be used in a moral ap- 
plication, as to contend with difficulties ; 
and wte may be used figuratively, as one 
flower may be said to vie with another 
in the beauty of its colors. 


One of the most alarming evils with which he had 


to contend was intestine disaffection, Bissvr. 
Shall a form 

Oi’ elemental dross, of mould’ring clay, 

Vie with these charms imperial ? Mason. 


STRONG, ROBUST, STURDY. 


STRONG is in all probability a va- 
riation of strict, which is in German 
streng, because strength is altogether 
derived from the close contexture of 
bodies. ROBUST, in Latin robustus, 
from robur, signifies literally having 
the strength of oak. STURDY, like 
the word stout, steady (v. Firm), comes 
in all probability from stehen to stand, 
signifying capable of standing. 

Strong is here the generic term; the 
others are specific, or specify strength 
under different circumstances ; robust is 
a positive and high degree of strength 
arising from a peculiar bodily make: a 
man may be strong from tke strength 
of his constitution, from the power 
which is inherent in his frame; but a 
robust man has strength both from the 
size and texture of his body, he hasa 
bone .nd nerve whicn is endowed. with 
great power. A little man may be 
strong, although not robust; a ‘tall, 
stout m: u, in full health, may be termed 
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robust. A man may be sirong in one 
part of his body and not in another; he 
may be stronger at one time, from par- 
ticular circumstances, than he is at an- 
other: but a robust man is strong in 
his whole body; and, as he is robust by 
nature, he will cease to be so only from 
disease. 


If thou hast streagth, ‘twas heaven that strength 


stow'd. . Porx. 
The huntsman, ever gay, robust, and bold, 
Defies the noxious vapour. SoMERVILLE. 


Sturdiness lies both in the make of 
the body and the temper of the mind: a 
sturdy man is capable of making resist- 
ance, and ready to make it; he must be 
naturally strong, and not of slender 
make, but he need not be robust: a 
sturdy peasant presents us with a man 
who, both by nature and habit, is formed 
for withstanding the inroads of an 
enemy. 


This must be done, and I would fain see 


Mortal so sfurdy as to gainsay. HoupiBras. 


Things as well as persons may be 
said to be strong, as opposed to the 
weak ; as a strong rope, a strong staff: 
robust and sturdy are only said of 
persons, or things personal ; as a robust 
make, a robust habit; a sturdy air, a 
sturdy stroke. 

Full on the ankle fell the ponderous stone, 


Burst the strung nerves and crush’d the solid bone. 
Pore. 


Beef may confer robustness on my son’s limbs, but 
will debilitate his mind. ARBUTHNOT, 


Beneath their sturdy strokes the billows rvar. 
DBYDEN, 


STUPID, DULL. 


STUPID, in Latin stugidus, from 
stupeo to be amazed or bewildered, ex- 
presses an amazement which is equi- 
valent to a deprivation of understand- 
ing: DULL is connected with the Ger- 
man ¢ol/ and Swedish sto/kg mad, and 
the Latin stulius simple or foolish, and 
denotes a simple deficiency. Stupidity 
in its proper sense is natural to a man, 
although a particular circumstance may 
have a sireilar effect upon the under- 
‘standing ; he who is questioned in the 
presence of others may appear very 
stupid in that which is otherwise very 
familiar to him. Duil/ is an incidental 
quality, arising principally from the 
state of the animal spirits: a writer may 
sometimes be dui/ who is otherwise 
vivacious and pointed ; a person may be 


SUBJECT. 


dullin a large circle, while he is very 
lively in private intercourse. 

A stupid butt is only fit for the conversation of or- 
dinary people. Appison. 


It is the preat advantage of a trading nation that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy who may 
not be placed in stations of life which may give them 
an opportunity ef making their fortunes. ApPIson 


SUAVITY, URBANITY. 


SUAVITY is literally sweetness ; 
and URBANITY the refinement of the 
city, in distinction from the country: 
inasmuch, therefore, as a polite educa- 
tion tends to soften the mind and the 
manners, it produces suavity; but 
suavity may sometimes arise from 
natural temper, and exist, therefore, 
without urbantty ; although there can- 
not be urbanity without suavity. By 
the suavity of our manners we gain the 
love of those around us; by the ur- 
banity of our manners we render our- 
selves agreeable companions: hence 
also arises another distinction, that the 
term suavity may be applied to other 
things, as the voice, or the- style; but 
urbantty to manners only. 

The suavity of Menander’s style might be more 


to Plutarch’s taste than the irregular subiimity of 
Aristophanes. CUMBERLAND. 


The virtue called urbanity by the moralists, or a 
courtly behaviour, consists in a desire to please the 
company. Pore. 


SUBJECT, LIABLE, EXPOSED, OB- 
NOXIOUS. 
SUBJECT, in Latin subjectus, par- 


ticiple of sudyicto to cast under, signifies 
thrown underneath. LIABLE, com- 


.pounded of lve and able, signifies ready 


to lie near or lie under. EXPOSED, 
in Latin exposttus, participle of expono, 
compounded of er and pono, signifies 
set out, set within the view or reach. 
OBNOXIOUS, in Latin obnoxius, com- 
pounded of 0b and noxium mischief, 
signifies in the way of mischief. 

All these terms are applied to those 
circumstances in human life by which 
we are affected independently of our 
own choice. Direct necessity is in- 
cluded in the term sulyject; whatever 
we are obliged to suffer, that we are 
sugjyect to; we may apply remedies to 
remove the evil, but often in vain: 
liable conveys more the idea of casual- 
ties; we may suffer that which we are 
liable to, but we. may also escape the 
evil if we are careful’ exposed conveys 
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_ the idea of a passive state, into which we 
may be brought either through our own 
means or through the instrumentality of 
others; we are exposed to that which 
we are not in a condition to keep off 
from ourselves; it is frequently not in 
our power to guard against the evil : 0b- 
noxious signifies properly exposed to 
the mischief of anything; as obnoxious 
to the multitude, that is, eayposed to 
their resentment: a person may avoid 
bringing himself into this state, but 
he cannot avoid the consequences which 
will ensue from being thus involved. 
We are subject to disease, or subject to 
death ; this is the irrevocable law of our 
nature: tender people are Hable to 
catch cold; all persons are /iable to 
make mistakes: a person is erposed to 
insults who provokes the anger of a 
low-bred man: a minister sometimes 
renders himself obnoxious to the people. 


When we see our enemies and friends gliding away 
before us, let us not forget that we are all subject to 
the general law of mortality, JoHNSON. 


The sinuer is not only kadle to that disappoint- 
ment of success which so often frustrates all the 
designs of men, but liable to a disappointment still 
more ciuel, of being successful and miserable at 
once. Briar. 


On the bare earth expos’d he lies, 


With not a friend to close his eyes. DrybDEN. 


On the’ death of Lord Coventry, his loss was more 
visible and manifest in his successor, a man ex- 
tremely obnoxwus to the peuple on the subject of 
ship-money. CLARENDON. 


t 


Sulyect, liable, and exposed may be 
applied to things as well as persons, with 
a similar distinction: things are sub- 
ject by nature, as subject to decay ; 
liable by accident, as Zable to be broken ; 
exposed by situation, or for want of pro- 
tection, as exposed to the cutting winds. 
Obnoxious is said only of persons, or 
that which is personal. 

The devout man aspires after some principles of 


more perfect felicity, which shall not be subject to 
change or decay. Buarr. 


The having two eyes might thus be said to be 
rather an inconvenience than a benefit; since one 
eye would answer the purpose of sight as well as two, 
and be less /iab/e to illusion. But it is otherwise. 

GoLpsMITH. 


The Spaniard’s design by this allegory was to 
show the many assaults to which the life of man is 
exposed. . ADDISON. 


And much he blames the softness of his mind, 
Obnozious to the charms of womankind. Dkxrypen. 


To subject and expose, as verbs, are 
taken in the same sense: a person sub- 
fects himself to impertinent freedoms 

y descending to. indecent familiarities 
with his interiors; he exposes himself 
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to the derision of his equals by an affec- 
tation of superiority. | ; 

These feudal services being almost entirely arbi- 


trary, subjected the tenants to many vexations. 
ApamM SMITE. 


The ancient Grecians seemed tv have treated the 
bodies of their dead enemies in a4 very indecenié 
manner, exposing them to scorn and ignominy. 

Porrer. 


SUBJECT, SUBORDINATE, INFERIOR, 
SUBSERVIENT. | 


SUBJECT, v. Subject. SUBORDI- 
NATE, compounded of sub and order, 
signifies to be in an order that is under 
others. INFERIOR, in Latin. in- 
Jerior, comparative of enferus low, which 
probably comes from 77/ero to cast into, 
because inferiors are cast into places 
that are low. SUBSERVIENT, com- 
pounded of sub and servio, signifies 
serving under something else. 

These terms may either express the 
relation of persons to persons or things, 
or of things to things. Sudject in the 
first case respects the exercise of power ; 
subordinute is said of the station and 
office ; inferior, either of a man’s out- 
ward circumstances or of his merits and 
qualifications ; swbservient, of one's re- 
lative services to anotber, but always in 
a bad sense. According to the law of 
nature, a child should be sudject to his 
parents; according to the law of God 
and man, he must be sulject to his 
prince: the good order of society cannot 
be rightly maintained unless there be 
some to act in a subordinate capacity: 
men of infertor talent have a part to act 
which, in the aggregate, is of no less 
importance than that which is sustained 
by men of the highest endowments: 
men of no principle or character will be 
most subservient to the base purposes 
of those who pay them best. It is the 
part of the prince to protect the subject, 
and of the swdject to love and honor the 
prince: it is the part of the exalted to 
treat the subordinate with indulgence ; 
and of the latter to show respect to 
those under whom they are placed: it is 
the part of the superior to instruct, 
assist, and encourage the inferior : it 
is the part of the latter to be willing to 
learn, ready to obey, and prompt to exe- 
cute. It is not necessary for any one 
to act the-degrading part of being sub 
servient to another. 


Contemplate the world as subject to the Divine 
dominion. BLAIR. 


Whether dark presages of the night proceed from 
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any latent power of the soul during her aostaction, 
or from any operation of subordinate spirits, has been 
a matter of dispute. ADDISON. 


, R t 
iuduuingue ee eee 

Wicked spirits may by their cunning carry farther 
on a seeming confederacy or subserviency to the de- 
signs of a good angel. DRYDEN. 

In the second instance subject has the 
same sense as in the preceding article 
(v. Subject), when taken in the relation 
of things to things; subordinate desig- 
nates the degree of relative importance 
between things: tnferior designates 
every circumstance which can render 
things comparatively higher or lower ; 
subservient designates the relative 
utility of things under certain circum- 
stances, but not always in the bad sense. 
All things in this world are sudject to 
change: matters of subordinate con- 
sideration ought to be entirely set out 
of the question when any grand object 
is to be obtained: things of znfertor 
value must necessarily sell for an 77/fe- 
rior price: there is nothing so insig- 
nificant but it may be made subservient 
to some purpose. 


Those countries where there are volcanoes are 
most subject to earthquakes. GoLDsmMtItu. 


The idea of pain in its highest degree is much 
stronger than the highest degree of pieasure, and pre- 
serves the same superiority through all the suburdi- 
nate pradations. BuRKE, 


[can myself remember the time when in respect 
of music our reigning taste was in many degrees ta- 
ferior to the French. SHAFTrESBURY. 


Though a writer may be wrong himself, he may 
chance to make his errors subservient to the cause of 
truth. BuRKE, 


TO SUBJECT, SUBJUGATE, SUBDUE. 


SUBJECT signifies to make subject. 
SUBJUGATE, from jugum a yoke, 
signifies to bring under the yoke. 
SUBDUE, v. To conquer. | 

Sulyect is here the generic, the two 
others specific terms: we may sulyect 
either individuals or nations; but we 
subjugate only nations. We subject 
ourselves to reproof, to inconvenience, 
or to the influence of our passions ; one 
nation subjugates another: subjugate 
and subdue are both employed with 
regard to nations that are compelled to 
submit to the conqueror: but sudjjugate 
expresses even more than subdue, for it 
implies to bring into a state of per- 
manent submission; whereas to subdue 
may be only a nominal and temporary 
subjection ; Ceesar subjugated the Gauls, 
for he made them subjects to the Roman 
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empnre ; but Alexander subdued the 
Indian nations, who revolted after his 
departure. | 


Where there is no awe, there will be no subjection, 
, Sourn. 


O fav'rite virgin, that hast warm’d the breast 
Whose sov’reign dictates subjugate the east. Prior 


Thy son (nor is th’ appointed season far) 

In Italy shall wage successful war, 

Till, after every fue sebda’d, the sun 

Thrice through the signs his annual race shall run. 
DryDENn 


.TO SUBSIDE, ABATE, INTERMIT. 


SUBSIDE, from the Latin sub and 
sedeo, signifies to settle to the bottom. 
ABATE, v. Abate. INTERMIT, 
from the Latin ¢zter and mitto, signi- 
fies to leave a space or interval between. 

A settlement after agitation is the 
peculiar meaning of subside. That 
which has been put into commotion 
subsides; heavy particles subside in a 
fluid that is at rest, and tumults are 
said to subside: a diminution of 
strength characterizes the meaning of 
abafe; that which has been high in 
action may abate; the rain abates after 
it has been heavy; and a man’s anger 
abates: alternate action and rest is im- 
plied in the word zztermit ; whatever is 
in action may sometimes cease from 
action; labor without ttermtssion is 


out of the power of man, 


Tt was not long before this joy subsided in the re- 
membrance of that dignity from which I had fallen. 
HawkeEsworts, 


But first to heav n thy due devotions pay, 
And annual gifts on Ceres’ altar lay, 


When winter's rage alates. Driven. 


Whether the time of tntermission be spent in 
company or in solitude, the understanding is ab- 
stracted from the object of inquiry. JOHNSON. 


SUBSTANTIAL, SOLID. 


SUBSTANTIAL signifies having a 
substance: SOLID, from solum the 
aroun signifies having a firm foun- 
ation. The substantial is opposed 
to that which is thin and has no 
consistency the solid is opposed to the 
liquid, or that which is of loose con- 
sistency: All objects which admit of 
being handled are in their nature swb- 
stantial ; those which are of so hard a 
texture as to require to be cut are solid 
Substantial food is that which has a 
consistency in itself, and is capable of 
giving fulness to the empty stomach: 
solid food is meat in distinction from 
drink: so substantial beings are sucb 
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as consist of flesh and blood. and may 
he touched, in distinction from those 
which are airy or spiritual ; the earth is 
solid which is so hardened as not to 
vield to pressure. 


Melancholy spectres visit the ruins of monasteries, 
and frequent the solitary dwellings of the dead. 
They pass and repass in unsubstantial images along 
the forsaken galleries. Harvey. 


A bank was thrown about its rising ground, and, 
being thus defended from the incursions of the sea, 
it became firm and solid. GoLpsMITH. 


So in the moral application, the sub- 
stantial is opposed to that which exists 
in the mind only, and which is fre- 
quently fictitious; .as a subs/antial 
benefit, as distinguished from that 
which gratifies the mind: the sold is 
that which rests on reason, and has the 
properties of durability and reality, as a 
solid reputation. 

Trusting in its own native and substantial worth, 
Scorns all meretricious ornaments, Ms.Ton. 


As the swoln co'umns of ascending smvke, 


So solid swe)ls thy grandeur, pigmy man. Young. 


SUCCESSION, SERIES, ORDER. 


SUCCESSION, signifying the act 
or state of succeeding (v. To follow), is 
a matter of necessity or casualty : things 
succeed each other, or they are taken in 
succession either arbitrarily or by design: 
the SERIES (v. Series) is a connected 
succession ; the ORDER (v. To place), 
the ordered or arranged succession. 
We observe the succession of events as 
a matter of curiosity; we trace the 
series of events as a matter of intelli- 
gence; we follow the order which the 
historian has pursued as a matter of 
judgment: the succession may be slow 
or quick; the sevzes may be long or 
short; the order may be correct or in- 
correct. The present age has afforded 
a quick succession of events, and pre- 
sented us with a sertes of atrocious 
‘attempts to disturb the peace of society 
under the name of liberty. The his- 
torian of these times needs only pursue 
the order which the events themselves 
point out. 


We can conceive of time only by the succession of 
ideas one to another. HAWKESWORTH. 


. A number of distinct fables may contain all the’ 


topics of moral instruction; yet each must be re- 
membered by a distinct effort of the mind, and will 
not recur in a series, because they have no con- 
nexion with each other. HawkEsworts. 


In all verse, however familiar and easy, the words 
are necessarily thrown out of the order in which they 
cre commonly used, HAWKES WORTH. 
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SUCCESSIVE, ALTERNATE. 


Waat is SUCCESSIVE follows 
directly; what is ALTERNATE fol- 
lows indirectly. A minister preaches 
successively who preaches every Sunday 
uninterruptedly at the same hour; but 
he preaches alternately if he preaches 
on one Sunday in the morning, and the 
other Sunday in the afternoon at the 
same place. The successive may be 
accidental or intentional: the alternate 
is always intentional; it may rain for 
three successive days, or a fair may he 
held for three successive days: trees 
are placed sometimes in alternate order 
when every other tree is of the same 
size and kind. 


Like leaves on trees the race of men is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following spring supplies, | 
They fall successive, and successive rise. 


The way of singing the psalms alternately, was 
when the eongregatiun, dividing themselves into two 
parts, repeated the psalms by courses, verse for 
verse, BINGHAM, 


Pops, 


TO SUFFOCATE, STIFLE, SMOTHER, 
CHOKE. 


SUFFOCATE, in Latin suffocatus, 
participle of suffoco, compounded of sub 
and fauz, signifies to constrain or tighten 
the throat. STIFLE isa frequentative 
of stuff, that is, to stuff excessively. 
SMOTHER is a frequentative of smoke. 
CHOKE is probably a variation of 
cheek, in Saxon ceac, because strangula- 
tion is effected by a compression of the 
throat under the cheek-bone. 

These terms express the act of stop- 
ping the breath, but under various cir- 
cumstances and by various means; 
suffocation is produced by every kind of 
means, external or internal, and.s there- 
fore the most general of these terms ; 
stifling proceeds by interna) means, 
that is, by the admission of foreign 
bodies into the passages which lead to 
the respiratory organs: we may be 
suffocated by excluding the air exter- 
nally, as by gagging, confining closely, 
or pressing violently: we may be suffo- 
cated or stifled by means of vapours, 
close air, or smoke. To smother is to 
suffocate by the exclusion®%ef air exter- 
nally, as by means of any substance 
with which one is covered or surrounded ; 
as smoke, dust, and the like: to choke 
is a mode of stifung by means of large 
bodies, as by a piece of food lodging in 
the throat. — : ; 

A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites 


With instant death. THOMSON 
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Had the wind driven in our faces we had been in 
no smal] danger of stifling by sulphur. BerKe.ry. 


_ Many of them have crammed great quantities 
of scandal down his throat, others have choked him 
with lewdness and ribaldry. Sours. 


The helpless traveller with wild rise 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise, 
And, smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies. 
_ ADDISON. 

.To choke, in an extended and figu- 
rative sense, is to interrupt the action of 
any body by the intervention of any 
foreign substance, as a garden is choked 
with weeds ; to stifle is altogether to put 
a stop or end to a thing by keeping it 
down ; as to stzfle resentment, sighs, &c.; 
to smother is to choke or prevent free 
action by covering or surrounding, as 
good resolutions are smothered by un- 
ruly desires or appetites. 

Avarice, like some choking weed, teaches the 
finger to gripe and the hand to oppress. Harvey. 


When my heart was ready with a sigh to cleave, 

I have, with mighty anguish of my soul, 

Just at the birth steed this still-born sigh. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The love of jealous men breaks out furious] 
(when the object of their loves is taken from them 
and throws off all mixtures of suspiciun which 
choked and smothered it before. ADDISON. 


SUPERFICIAL, SHALLOW, FLIMSY. 


Tne SUPERFICIAL is that which 
lies only at the surface; it is therefore 
by implication the same as the SH AL- 
LOW, which has nothing underneath: 
shallow being a variation of hollow or 
empty. Hence a person may be called 
either superficial or shallow, to indicate 
that he has not a profundity of know- 
ledge; but, otherwise, superficiality is 
applied to the exercise of the thinking 
faculty, and shallowness to its extent. 
Men of free sentiments are superficial 
thinkers, although they may not have un- 
derstandings more shailow than others. 
Superficial and shallow are applicable 
to things as well as persons: FLIMSY 
is applicable to things only. Flimsy 
most probably comes from flame, that is, 
tlamy, showy, easily seen through. In 
the proper sense we may speak of giving 
a superficial covering of paint or colour 
to a body; ofa river or piece of water 
being shallow ; of cotton or cloth being 
fumsy, 

It cannot have any extensive, or, if 1 may so call 


it, a supersicial spread, for then the country would 
be quickly undermined. GoLpsMITH. 


The water in those places is found to grow more 
shallow. GoLpsm1TH. 


Those flimsy webs that break as soon as wrought. 
Cowrrs. 

__In the improper sense, a survey or a 
glance may be superficial which does 
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not extend beyond the. super/fictes of 
things; a conversation or a discourse 
may be shallow which does not contain 
a body of sentiment; and a work or 
performance may be flimsy which has 
nothing solid in it to engage the at- 
tention. a 

ance cilia eer wemnit outa bua: 


I know thee to thy bottom; from within 
Thy shallow centre to the utmost skin, 


Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. 


Dauypen. 
Pore. 


SURFACE, SUPERFICIES. 


SURFACE, compounded of sur for 
super and face, is a variation of the 
Latin term SUPERFICIES ; and yet 
they have acquired this distinction, that 
the former is the vulgar, and the latter 
the scientific term ; of course the former 
has a more indefinite and general appli- 
cation than the latter. A surface is 
either even or uneven, smooth or rough ; 
but the mathematician always conceives 
of a plane superfictes on which he 
founds his operations. 


Nor to the serface of enlivened earth, 
Graceful with hills and dales and leafy woods, 
Her liberal tresses, is thy force confined. THomson. 


_ There is neither a straight line nor an exact super- 
Jicies in all nature. GoLpDsmITH. 
Surface, in its moral application, is 
extended to whatever presents itself first 
to the mind of the observer. 


Errours like straws upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 
DRryDEw. 
Superficies may be applied in its 
proper and definite sense to other objects 
than those which relate to science. 


Those who have undertaken the task of recon 
ciling mankind to their present state frequently re- 
mind us that we view only the superjicres of life. 

JOHNSON. 


TO SURROUND, ENCOMPASS, EN- 
VIRON, ENCIRCLE. 


SURROUND, in old French sur- 
ronder, signifies, by means of the inten- 
sive syllable sur over, to go all round. 
ENCOMPASS, compounded of en or 
in and compass, signifies to bring within 
a certain compass formed by a circle; 
so likewise ENVIRON, from the Latin 
gyrus, and the Greek yupo¢ a circle, 
and also ENCIRCLE, signify to bring 
within a circle. | , 

Surround is the most literal and 
general of all these terms, which signify. 
to inclose any object either directly or. 
indirectly. We may surround an object 
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by standing at certain distances all 
round it; in this manner a person may 
be serrounded by- other persons, and a 
house surrounded with trees, or an object 
may be surrounded by inclosing it in 
every direction, and at every point; in 
this manner a garden is surrounded by 
a wall. To encompass is to surround 
in the ‘latter sense, and applies to objects 
of a great or indefinite extent: the earth 
is encompassed by the air, which we 
term the atmosphere; towns are en- 
compassed by walls. To surround is to 
go round an object of any form, whether 
square or circular, long or short; but 
to environ and to encircle carry with 
them the idea of forming a circle round 
an object; thus a town or a valley may 
be environed by hills, a bason of water 
may be encircled by trees, or the head 
may be encircled by a wreath of flowers. 


: But not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
But cloud instead, and ever- during dark 


_ Surrounds me. Minton, 


Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 
With beasts encompass’d, and a dancing grove. 
Drypen. 


Of fighting elements, on all sides round 


Environ’d. Mitron. 


As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of enctrcting hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 
So flourish’d, blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia, THOMSON. 
In an extended or moral sense we are 
said to be surrounded by objects which 
are in great numbers and in different 
directions about us: thus a person living 
In a particular spot where he has many 
friends may say he is surrounded by his 
friends, or environed by objects in such 
manner that he cannot escape from 
them; so likewise a particular person 
may say that he is surrounded by dan- 
gers and difficulties: but, in speaking 
of man in a general sense, we should 
rather say he is encompassed by dangers, 
which expresses in a much stronger 
manner our peculiarly exposed condition. 


Behold serrousding kings their pow’r combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign. JOHNSON, 


Ah! what is life? With ills encompass’d round, 
Amidst our hope fate strikes the sudden wound, 
Gay. 


TO SUSTAIN, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 


SUSTAIN, compounded of suis or sub 
and feneo to hold, signifies to hold or 
keep up. SUPPORT, v. To counte- 

,nance. MAINTAIN, 0. To assert. 

The idea of keeping up or preventing 

_ from falling is common to these terms, 
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which vary either in the mode or object 
of the action. To sustain and support 
are frequently passive, mutntain is al- 
ways active. To sustain and support 
both imply the bearing or receiviag the 
weight of any object, the former in re- 
ference to any great weight, the latter 
to any weight however small. 


With labour spent, no longer can he wield 
The heavy faulchion, or sustain the shield, 
O’erwhelm’d with darts. 


Stooping to support each flower of tender stalk. 
MILTON. 


Dryvpen. 


Sustain and support may also imply 
an active exercise of power or means 
which bring them still nearer to mazn- 
tain; in this case sustain is an act of 
the highest power, support of any ordi- 
nary power. 

The Lord of all, himself through all diffus'd, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. Cowrgn, 


He was a great lover of his country, and of his re- 
ligion and justice, which he believed would only 
support it. CLARENDON, 

So in bearing up against any opposing 
force ; but support is here an act for the 
benefit of others; maintain is an act 
for one’s own benefit: as to sustain a 
shock ; to support one another in battle; 
to maintain one’s self in a contest. 

Their whole body amounted to but one thousand 


men, and these were to sustain the shock ofan enemy 
nearly ten times their number. GoLpsMITH. 


Mutual interest induced them (the burghers) to 
support the king, and the king to suppurt them 
against the lords. Apam SMITH. 


As compass’d with a wood of spears around, 
The lordly lion still maintains his ground, 
So Turnus fares, 

-Existence is said to be sustatned under 
circumstances of weakness or pressure ; 
it is supported by natural means, as the 
milk of the mother supports the babe ; 
or indirectly by what supplies the means, 
as to support one’s family by labor: 
what is maintained is upheld by pecu- 
niary means, as to maintain a family, a 
fleet, &e. 


The weakness of age and infancy was sustained by 
his bounty. JoHNSON. 


Towards any who needed support or encouraye- 
ment, though unknown, if fairly recommended, he 
was liberal. CLARENDON. 


The fleet equipped at Athens was maintamed after 
the manner prescribed by Themistocies till the time 
of Demosthenes. ® PorTER, 

In the moral application, what presses 
on the mind is sustained, or supported, 
with the like distinction: grievous losses 
or injuries are sustained ; afflictions and 
disappointments supported. 


Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav’n, | 
Nor stcops to think his injurer his foe. Younes. 


Drypen 
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When he beheld them melted into tears, he him- 
self appeared quite unmoved, inwardly supported and 
comforted in that hour of agony, OLDSMITH. 


Things are supported and maintained 
voluntarily ; the former in respect to 
what is foreign to us, as to support an 
assumed character, the latter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to maintain 
one’s own character. 


Ireland was judged to be the proper theatre to 
support his assumed character. GoLpsMITH. 


God values no man more or less in placing him 
high and low, but every one as he muinéains his 
post. SourtuH, 


SYMMETRY, PROPORTION. 
SYMMETRY, in Latin symmeiria, 


Greek ovpperpia fom ovy and perpor, 
signifies a measure that accords. PRO- 
PORTION. in Latin proportio, com- 
pounded of pro and wportzo, signifies 
every portion or part according with the 
other, or with the whole. 

The signification of these terms is 
obviously the same, namely, a due ad- 
measurement of the parts to each other 
and to the whole: but symmetry has 
now acquired but a partial application 
to the human body, or to things nicely 
fitting each other; and proportion is 
applied to every thing which admits of 
dimensions, and an adaptation of the 
parts: hence we speak of symmetry of 
feature; but proportion of limbs, the 
proportion of the head to the body. 

Sensual delights in enlarged minds give way to 
he sublimer pleasures of reason, which discover the 


causes and designs, the frame, connexion, and syn- 
metry of things. BERKELEY. 


The inventors of stuffed hips had a better eye for 
due proportion than to add to a redundancy, be- 
cause in some cases it was convenient to fill up a 
vacuum. CUMBERLAND. 


SYMPATHY, COMPASSION, COMMI- 
SERATION, CONDOLENCE. 


SYMPATHY, from the Greek cup 
or ovy with, and wa@o¢ feeling, has the 
literal meaning of fellow-feeling, that is, 
a kindred or like feeling, or feeling in 
company with another. COMPAS- 
SION (wv. Pity); COMMISERATION, 
from the Latin com and miserta misery ; 
CONDOEENCE, from the Latin con 
and doleo to grieve, signify a uke suffer- 
ing, or a suffering in company. Hence 
it is obvious that, according to the deri- 
vation of the words, the sympathy may 
either be said of pleasure or pain, the 
rest only of that which is painful. Sym- 
pathy preserves its original meaning in 
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its application, for we laugh or ery by 
sympathy ; this may, however, be only 
a merely physical operation. 


You are not young, no more am I; go tv, then, 
there's sympathy: you are merry, 8) am I; ha! ha! 
then there’s more sympathy. SHAKSPEARE. 

Compassion is altogether a moral 
feeling, which makes us enter into the 
distresses of others: we may, therefore, 
sympathize with others, without essen- 
tially serving them; but, if we feel com- 
passion, we naturally turn our thoughts 
towards relieving them. 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to 


their story, and sympathized with these heroes in all 
their adventures. ADDISON, 


*Mongat those whom honest lives can recommend, 
Our justice more compassion should extend. 
DENHAM. 


Sympathy, indeed, may sometimes be 
taken for a secret alliance or kindred 
feeling between two objects. 


Qr sympathy, or some connuatural force, 
Powerful at greatest distance to unite 
With secret amity, things of like kind . 


By secretest conveyance, MILTon, 
That mind aud body often sympathize 
Is plain; such is this union nature ties. JENyNS, 


Compasston is awakened by any sort 
of suffering, but particularly those which 
are attributable to our misfortunes: 
commiserationis awakened by sufferings 
arising from our faults; condolence is 
awakened by the troubles of life, to 
which all are equally liable. Poverty 
and want excite our compassion; we 
endeavour to relieve them: a poor cri- 
minal suffering the penalty of the law 
excites our commiseration ; we endea- 
vour, if possible, to mitigate his pnnish- 
ment: the loss which a friend sustains 
produces condolence ; we take the best 
means of testifying it to him. 


I am very sorry that her Majesty did not see this 
assembly of objects so proper to excite that charity 
and compassion which she bears to every one who 
stands in need of it. ADDISON. | 


Her lowly plight 
Immoveable, till peace, obtained from fault 
Ackoowlede’d and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration. Muron. 


Rather than all must suffer, some must die, 
Yet uature must condole their misery. DENHAM. 
Compassion is the sentiment of one 
mortal towards another; commtseration 
is represented as the feeling which our 
wretchedness excites in the Supreme 
Being. Compassion may be awakened 
in persons of any condition ; commuse- 
ration is awakened towards those who 
are in an abject state of misery ; condo- 
lence supposes an entire equality, and iss 
often produced by some common ca- 
lamity. | 
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The guod-natured man is apt to be moved with 
compassion for those misfortunes and infirmities which 
another would turn into ridicule. ADDISON. 


Then must we those who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, disease, or want, cummiserate? DrEnHAM. 


Why should I think that all that devout multi- 
tude which so lately cried Hosanna in the streets, 
did not also bear their part in those public condolings 
(in the crucifixion uf our Saviour)? Hat. 


SYSTEM, METHOD. 


SYSTEM, in Latin systema, Greek 
cusnua from cvsnm or ovy and isnpt to 
stand together, signifies that which is 
put together so as to form a whole. 
METHOD, in Latin metkodus, from 
the Greek pera and odog a way by which 
anything is effected. 

System expresses more than method, 
which is but a part of system: system 
is an arrangement of many single or in- 
dividual objects according to some given 
rule, so as to make them coalesce; me- 
thod is the manner of this arrangement, 
or the principle upon which this arrange- 
ment takes place. The term system, 
however, applies to a complexity of ob- 
jects; but arrangement, and conse- 
quently method, may be applied to every 
thing that is to be put into execution. 
All sciences must be reduced to system ; 
and without system there is no science : 
all business requires method ; and with- 
out method little can be done to any 
good purpose. 


Ifa better system’s thine, 


Impart it frankly, or make use of mine. Francis. 


The great defect of the Seasons is the want of 
method, but for this I know not that there was any 
remedy, JOHNSON. 


iL. 


TO TAKE, RECEIVE, ACCEPT. 


TAKE, from the Latin tactum, par- 
ticiple of ¢azgo, is as much as to get 
into one’s possession by touching or lay- 
ing hands on it. RECEIVE, in French 
recevotr, Latin recipto, from re and 
capto, signifies to take back; and AC- 
CEPT, from ac or ad and capio, signifies 
to take for a special purpose. 

To take is the general term, receive 
and accept are modes of taking. To 
take is an unqualified action; we fake 
whatever comes in the way; we recezve 
only that which is offered or sent: we 
take a book from a table; we receive a 
parcel which has been sent: we ‘take 
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either with or without consent; we re- 
ceive with the consent, or according tu 
the wishes, of another: a robber fakes 
money from a traveller; a person receives 
a letter from a friend, 


Each fakes his seat, and each receives his share. 
Pore. 


To receive is frequently a passive act ; 
whatever is offered or done to another is 
recetved; but to accept is an act of 
choice: many things, therefore, may be 
recetved which cannot be accepted ; as a 
person receives a blow or an insult: so 
in an engagement one may be said to 
recetve the enemy, who is ready to re- 
ceive his attack; on the other hand, 
we accept apologies. 

Till, seiz d with shame, they wheel about and faee, 
Receive their foes, and raise a threat’pinyg cry ; 


The Tuscans fake their turn to tear and fly. 
DryDEN. 


She aceepted my apology, and we are again recon 
ciled. ; BRYDONE 


Some things are both received and 
accepted, but with the same distinction. 
What is given as a present may be both 
received and accepted, but the inferior 
receives and the superior accents. What 
is recetved comes to a person either by 
indirect means, or, if by direct means, 
it comes as a matter of right; but what 
is accepted is a matter of favor either on 
the part of the giver or receiver. Rent 
in law may be both received and accepted ; 
it is received when it is due from the 
tenant, but it is accepted if it be recetved 
from a tenant after he has broken his - 
contract with his landlord. A challenge 
may be received contrary to the wishes 
of the recetver, but it rests with himself 
whether he will accep? it or not. 


Unransom’d here receive the spotless fair, 


Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pore. 


Animals and things, as well as per- 
sons, may ¢ake ; things may receive ; but 
persons only accepé. An animal may 
take what is offered to it; things take 
whatever attaches to them, but they 
receive that which by an express effort 
is given to them. The chameleon is said 
to take its hue from the syrrounding 
objects; marble recetves its polish from 
the hands of the workman. 


The sapless wood, divested of the bark, 
Grows fungous, and tukes fire at every spark. 


Cowrss 
The soft settee, one elbow at each end, 
And in the midst an elbow it recewed, 
United yet divided Cowrk 
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TALKATIVE, LOQUACIOUS, GAR- 
RULOUS. 


TALKATIVE implies ready or prone 
to talk (v. To speak). LOQUACIOUS, 
from loguor to speak or talk, has the 
same original meaning. GARRU- 
LOUS, in Latin garrulus, from garrio 
to blab, signifies prone to tell or make 
known. 

These reproachful epithets differ prin- 
cipally in the degree. To éalk is allow- 
able, and consequently it is not altogether 
so unbecoming to be occasionally za/ka- 
tive; but loquacity, which implies an 
immoderate propensity to za/k, is always 
bad, whether springing from affectation 
or an idle temper: and garrudity, which 
arises from the excessive desire of com- 
municating, is a failing that ts pardon- 
able only in the aged, who have gene- 
rally much to tell. 


Every absurdity has a champion tu defend it; for 
error is always talkative. GoLpsMITH. 


Thersites only clamour'd in the throng, 


Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue. Pore. 

Pleas’d with that social sweet garrulity, 

‘he poor disbanded vet'ran’s sole delight. 
SOMERVILLE. 


. TASTE, FLAVOR, RELISH, SAVOR. 


TASTE comes from the Teutonic 
tasten to touch lightly, and signifies 
either the organ which is easily affected, 
or the act of discriminating by a light 
toueh of the organ, or the quality of the 
object which affects the organ; in this 
latter sense it is closely allied to the 
other terms. FLAVOR most probably 
comes from the Latin fio to breathe, sig- 
nifying the rarefied essence of bodies 
which affect the organ of taste. RE- 
LISH is derived by Minshew from 
relécher to lick again, signifying that 
which pleases the palate so as to tempt 
to a renewal of the act of tasting. 
SAVOR, in Latin sapor and sapio to 
smell, taste, or be sensible, most pro- 
bably comes from the Hebrew sapah 
the mouth or palate, which is the organ 
of taste. 

_ Taste is the most general and inde- 
finite of all these; it is applicable to 
every object that can be applied to the 
organ of taste, and to every degree and 
‘manner in which the organ can _ be 
affected: some things are /asteless, 
other things have a strong taste, and 
others a mixed taste. The flavor is the 
redominating taste, and consequently 
18 applied to such objects as may have 
a differe.t kind or degree of taste; an 
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apple may not only have the general 
taste of apple, but also a flavor peculiar 
to itself: the favor is commonly said of 
that which is good; as a fine ech a 
delicious ‘aad ; but it may designate 
that which is not always agreeable; as 
the flavor of fish, which is unpleasant 
in things that do not admit of such a 
taste. The relish is also a particular 
taste; but it is that which is artificial, 
in distinction from the flavor, which 
may be the natural property. We find 
the flavor such as it is; we give the 
relish such as it should be, or we wish 
it to be: milk and butter receive a 
flavor from the nature of the food with 
which the cow is supplied; sauces are 
used in order to give a relish to the food 
that is dressed with them. 


What order so contriv’d as not to mix 


Tastes not well join’d ? MILTON. 


Every person remembers how great a pleasure he 
found in sweets while a child ; but his taste growing 
more obtuse with age, he is obliged to use artificial 
means to excite it. Itis then he is found to call in 
reltshes of salts and aromatics. GoLpsMITH. 


The Philippic islands give a favour to our Euro- 
pean bowls. ADDISON 

Savor is a term in less frequent use 
than the others, but, agreeable to the 
Latin derivation, it is employed to desig- 
nate that which smells as well as fastes, 
a sweet smelling savor; so likewise, in 
the moral application, a man’s actions 
or expressions may be said to savor o. 
vanity. . 

The pleasant savoury smell 


So quicken’d appetite, that I methought 


Could not bat taste. MILTON. 


Taste and relish may be moreover 
compared as the act or power of tasting 
or relishing : we taste whatever affects 
our Zaste ; but we relish that only which 
pleases our faste:. we taste fruits in 
order to determine whether they are 
good or bad ; we relish fruits as a dessert, 
or at certain seasons of the day. 


. When the tongue and the thing to be tasted 
are extremely dry, no taste ensues, GoLDsMITH. 


Were men born with those advantages which they 
possess by industry, they would probably enjoy them 
with a blunter relish. Go. psMITH. 


So in the extended or moral applica- 
tion, they are distinguished in the same 
manner. 


Ten thousand thousand precious gifts - 
My daily thanks employ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart. 
That tastes those zifts with jov.. 


1 love the peopte, 
Bat do not like to stage me to their eyes, 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
‘Their loud applause. 


AppIson. 


SHAKSPRARE. 


‘TAX. 


TASTE, GENIUS. 


TASTE,-in all probability from the 
Latin ¢actum and tango to touch, seems 
to designate the capacity to derive plea- 
sure from an object: GENIUS desig- 
nates the power we have for accom- 
plishing any object. He who derives 
particular pleasure from music may be 
said to have a fasée for music; he who 
makes very great proficiency in the 
theory and practice of music, may be 
said to have a genius for it. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that we may have a 
taste without having genius; but it 
would not be possible to have gentus for 
a thing without having a ¢aste for it: 
for nothing can so effectually give a 
taste for any accomplishment as the 
capacity to learn it, and the suscepti- 
bihty of all its beauties, which circum- 
stances are inseparable from genius. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judge- 
ment, BuRKE, 

Taste consists in the power of judging, gentus in 
the power of executing. Bualr. 


TAX, DUTY, CUSTOM, TOLL, IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE, CONTRIBUTION. 


Tue idea of sumething given by the 
people to the government is expressed 
by all these terms. TAX, in French 
taxe, Latin taxo, from the Greek racow, 
ratw to dispose or put in order, signifies 
what is disposed in order for each to pay. 
CUSTOM signifies that which is given 
under certain circumstances, according 
to custom. DUTY signifies that which 
is given as a due or debt. TOLL, in 
Saxon toll, &c., Latin telontum, Greek 
redog a custom, signifies a particular 
kind of custom or due. 

Tax is the most general of these 
terms, and applies to or implies what- 
ever is paid by the people to the go- 
vernment, according to a certain esti- 
mate: the customs are a species of ax 
which are less specific than other /azee, 
being regulated by custom rather than 
any definite law; the customs apply 
particularly to what was customart: 
given by merchants for the goods whic 
they imported from abroad: the duty 
is a species of ¢ax more positive and 
binding than the custom, being « spe- 
cific estimate of what is due upon goods, 
according to their value; hence it 1s not 
only applied to goods that are imported, 
but also to many other articles inland: 
told ig that species of tax which serves 
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for the repair of roads and havens, or 
the liberty to buy or sell at fairs or 
other places. 

The remission of a debt, the taking off a duty, the 
giving up a taz, the mending a port, or the making 


a highway, were not looked upon as improper sub- 
jects for a coin. ADDISON, 


Strabo tells you that Britain bure heavy tazes, 
especially the customs on the importation of the 
Gallick trade. ARBUTHNOT. 


The same Prusias joined with the Rhodians 
against the Byzantines, and stopped them from 
levying the toll on their trade in the Enuxine. 

ARBUTHNOT. 

The preceding terms refer to that 
which is levied by authority on the peo- 
ple; but they do not directly express the 
idea of levying or paying: IMPOST, 
on the contrary, signifies literally that 
which is imposed ; and TRIBUTE that 
which is paid or yielded: the former, 
therefore, exclude that idea of coercion 
which is included in the latter. The 
tax is levied by the consent of many ; 
the tmpost is imposed by the will of one ; 
and the z7ibufe.is paid at the demand of 


_one or a few: the fax serves for the sup- 


port of the nation; the zmpost and the 
tribute serve to enrich a government. 
Conquerors lay heavy :mposts upon the 
conquered countries; distant provinces 
pay a tribute to the princes to whom 
they owe allegiance. CONTRIBU- 
TION signifies the éribute of many in 
unison, or for the same end; in this 
general sense it includes all the other 
terms; for taxes and ¢mposts are alike 
paid by many for the same purpose ; 
but, as the predominant idea in contri- 
bution is that of common consent, it 
supposes a degree of freedom in the 
agent which is incompatible with the 
exercise of authority expressed by the 
other terms: hence the term is with 
more propriety applied to those cases in 
which men voluntarily unite in giving 
towards any particular object; as cha- 
ritable contributions, or contributions 
in support of a war ; but it may be taken 
in the general sense of a forced pay- 
ment, as in speaking o* military con- 
tribution. ; 

Taxes and émposts upgn merchants seldom do any 


good to the king's revenue, for that that he wins in 
the hundred, he loseth in the shire. ® Bacon. 


The Athenians having barbarously murdered 
Androgeus, the son of Minos, were obliged by his 
futher to send a novennial or septennial, or as others 
write an annual, tribute of seven young men. 

PoTres, 


The Roman officers sometimes took the liberty of 
raising contributions of their own accord, Porrer, 


These words, éuz, tribute, and con- 
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tribution, have an extended application 
to other objects besides those which are 
pecuniary : ‘a2, in the sense of what is 
laid on without the consent of the per- 
son on whom it is imposed ; ér7buée, that 
which is given to another as his due; 
and contribution, that which is given 
by one in common with others for some 
common object. " 
And levying thus, and with an easy sway, 
A taz of protit from his very play. 


I pay this tribute without reluctance to the me- 
mory of that noble, reverend, learned, and excellent 
person. . BURKE. 


The English people are satisfied that the consola- 
tions of religion are as necessary as its instructious. 
They, ton, areamong the unhappy. They feel per- 
sonal pain and domestic sorrow. In these they have 
no privilege, but are subject to pay their full con- 


tingent to the contributioa levied on mortality 
Burke. 


TAX, RATE, ASSESSMENT. 


TAX, agreeably to the above expla- 
nation (v. Jax), and RATE, from the 
Latin ratue and reor to think or esti- 
mate, both derive their principal mean- 
ing from the valuation or proportion ac- 
cording to which any sum is demanded 
from the people ; but the ¢az is imposed 
directly by the government for public 
purposes, as the land ¢az, and the 
window fax; and the rate is imposed 
indirectly for the local purposes of each 
parish, as the church rates, and the 
poor rates. The tax and raie is a 
veneral rule or ratio, by which a certain 
sum is raised upon a given number of 
persons; the ASSESSMENT is the 
application of that rule to the indi- 
vidual. 

They (the French noblesse) paid also a land tar 
,alled the twentieth penny “* Burge. 


They paid the church and parish rate, — 
Aud took, but read not, the receipt. Prior. 


As to the reimbursement, and the other yreat ob- 
jects of publie credit, no doubt but that a very mo- 
derate aud proportionate assessment on the citizens 
would have provided for all. BuRKE. 


TO TEASE, VEX, TAUNT, TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 


TEASE is most probably a frequenta- 
tive of tear. VEX, v. To displease. 
TAUNT iz probably contracted from 
tantalize. TANTALIZE, v. To ag- 
gravate. TORMENT, from the Latin 


tormentum and torqueo to twist, sig-. 


nifies to give pain by twisting or 

griping. : | 
The idea of acting upon others so as 

to produce a painful sentiment is com- 


men to all these terms; they differ in 


Cowper. . 


TEGUMENT, 


the mode of ‘the action, and in the 


degree of the effect. To tease is ap- 
plied to that which is most trifling; 
torment to that which is most serious. 
We are teased by a tly that buzzes in 
our ears; we are vexed by the careless- 
ness and stupidity of our servants ; we 
are taunted by the sarcasms of others ; 
we are tantalized by the fair prospects 
whick only present themselves to dis- 
appear again; we are tormented by the 
importunities of troublesome beggars. 
It is the repetition of unpleasant trifles 
which teases; it is the crossness and 
perversity of persons and things which 
vex; it is the eontemptuous and pro- 
voking behaviour which tauntés; it is the 
disappointment of awakened expecta- 
tions which tantalizes; it is the repe- 
tition of grievous troubles which for- 
ments. We may be teased and for- 
mented by that which: produces bodily 
or mental pain; we are vexed, taunted, 
and ¢antalized only in the mind. Irri- 
table and nervous people are most easily 
teased ; captious and fretful people are 
most easily vexed or taunted ; sanguine 
and eager people are most easily /an- 
talized : in all these cases the imagina- 
tion or the bodily state of the indivi- 
dual serves to increase the pain: but 
persons are tormented by such things 
as inflict positive pain. 
_ Louisa began to take a little mischievous pleasure 
in leasing. CUMBERLAND. 
To hear you prate would ver a saint, Gay. 


Sharp was his voice, which, in the shrillest tone. 
Thus with injurious taunts attacks the throne. PorE 


When the maid (in Sparta) was once sped, she 
was not suffered to tantalize the male part of the 
commonwealth. ADDISON. 


Truth exerting itself in the searching precepts of 
self-denial and mortification is tormenting to vicious 
minds, Sout. 


TEGUMENT, COVERING. 


TEGUMENT, in Latin tegumentum, 
from tego to cover, is properly but an- 
other word to express the sense of 
COVERING, yet it is now employed 
in cases where the term covering is in- 
admissible.. Covering signifies mostly 
that which is artificial ; but tegument is 
employed for that which is natural: 
clothing is the covering fer the body ; 
the skin of vegetable substances, as 
seeds, is called the tegument. The 
covering is said of that which covers 
the outer surface: the éegument is said 
of that which covers the inner surface ; 
the pods of some seeds are lined with a 
soft tegument. — 


TEMPLE. 


In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace be- 
tween the green pericarpium and the hard shell. 
Ray. 


It is by being naked that he (man) knows the 
value of covering. GoLpsMITH, 


TEMPERAMENT, TEMPERATURE. 


TEMPERAMENT and TEMPE- 
RATURE are both used to express 
that state which arises from the tem- 
pering of opposite or varying qualities ; 
the temperament is said of animal bo- 
dies, and the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. Men of a sanguine temperament 
ought to be cautious in their diet; all 

ies are strongly affected by the zem- 
perature of the air. 


Without. a proper temperament for the particular 
_ art which he studies, his utmost pains will be to no 
purpose, Bupee., 


O happy England, where there is such a rare tem- 
verature of heat and cold! Howe. 


TEMPLE, CHURCH. 


THESE words designate an edifice 
destined for the exercise of religion, but 
with collateral ideas, which sufficiently 
distinguish them from each other. The 
templum of the Latins signified origin 
ally an open elevated spot, marked out 
by the augurs with their “tes, or 
sacred wand, whence they could best 
survey the heavens on all sides: the 
idea, therefore, of spacious, open, and 
elevated, enters into the meaning of this 
word, in the same manner as it does 
into that of the Hebrew word hechel, 
derived from hechel, which in the Arabic 
signifies great and lofty. The Greek 
vade from vaiw to inhabit, signifies a 
dwelling-place, and, by distinction, the 
dwelling-place of the Almighty; in 
which sense the Hebrew word is also 
taken to denote the high and holy place 
where Jehovah peculiarly dwelleth, 
otherwise called the holy heavens, 
Jehovah’s dwelling or resting-place; 
whence St. Paul calls our bodies the 
temples of God when the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in us. ‘I'he Roman poets used 
the word templum in 4 similar sense: 

Celt tonitraltia templa. LUORET. 
Qui templa celi summa sontiu concretit. TERENT, 
Contremutt templum magnum Jovis altitonantis. “ 

The word TEMPLE, therefore, strict- 
ly signifies a spacious open place set 
apart for the peculiar presence and wor- 
ship of the Divine Being: it is applied 
with particular propriety to the sacred 

edifices of the Jews, but may be ap- 


TEMPORARY 


plied to any sacred place without dis 
tinction of religion. 

Here we have no temple but the wood, no assembly 
but horn beasts. SHAKSPEARK 

CHURCH, in Saxon ctrce, Ger- 
man, &c. kirche, Greek xvptaxég from 
cupiog a lord, signifies literally what 
belonged to a lord, and by Christians 
was applied to that which belonged to 
our Lord and Saviour; as the Lord’s 
Supper, the Lord's Day ; and, in a par- 
ticular manner, as the Lord's House; 
in which sense it has been retained to 
the present day. A church is therefore 
a building consecrated to the Lord, and 
from the earliest periods of building 
churches this was done by some solemn 
ordinance. : 

That churches were consecrated unto none but 
the Lord only the very general name chiefly doth 


sufficiently point out: church doth signify ue other 
than the Lord's House. Hooker. 


The word church has by a figure of 
speech been applied to any building 
consecrated to the service of the true 
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Truth it is the patriarchs for a great number of 
ears had neither temple nor church to resort unto. 
he cause was, they were not staid in any place, but 

were in a continual peregrination and wandering 
that they could not conveniently build any church. 
BEVERIDGE. 


Church, in the sense of a religious 
assembly, is altogether a different word 
bearing no affinity to the word temple. 


TEMPORARY, TRANSIENT, TRANSI~ 
TORY, FLEETING. 


TEMPORARY, from tempus time, 
characterizes that which is intended to 
last only for a time, in distinction from 
that which is permanent; offices de- 
pending upon a state of war are tempo- 
rary, in distinction from those which 
are connected with internal policy 


_TRANSIENT, that is, passing, or in 


the act of passing, characterizes what 
in its nature exists only for the moment : 
a glance is transient. TRANSITORY, 
that is, apt to pass away, characterizes 
everything in the world which is formed 
only to exist for a time, and then to pass 
away ; thus our pleasures, and our pains, 
and our very being, are denominated 
transitory. FLEETING, which is de- 
rived from the verb to fly and faghi, is 
but a stronger term to express the same 
idea as transtiory. 

By the force of superior principles the temporary 
prevalence of passions He be restrained. Jostison 

B- 
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_ Any sudden diversion of the spirits, or the qunling 
in of a transient thought, is able to deface the little 
images of things (in the memory). ' Sours. 


Man is a transitory being. JoHNSON. 


Thus when my fleeting days at last, 
Unheeded. silent)y are past, 
Calmly I shall resign my breath, 


In life unknown, forgot in death. Sprotator. 


TENACIOUS, PERTINACIOUS. 
To be TENACIOUS is to hold a 


thing close, to let it go with reluctance: 
to be PERTINACIOUS is to hold it 
out in spite of what can be advanced 
against it, the prepositive syllable per 
having an intensive force. A man of 
a tenacious temper insists on trifles that 
are supposed to affect his importance ; 
a pertinacious temper insists on every- 
thing which is apt to affect his opinions. 
Tenacity and pertinacity are both 
foibles, but the former is sometimes 
more excusable than the latter. We 
may be /enactous of that which is good, 
as when a man is tenacious of whatever 
may affect his honor; but we cannot be 
vertinucious in anything but our opi- 
nions, and that too in cases when they 
are least defensible. It commonly hap- 
pens that people are most tenacious of 
being thought to possess that in which 
they are mpst deficient, and most per- 
tinacious in maintaining that which is 
most absurd. A liar is ¢enacious of his 
reputation for truth: sophists, free 
thinkers, and sceptics are the most 
pertinacious objectors to whatever is 
established. 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiastical 
modes, that very little alteration has been made n 
them since the fourteenth or fifteenth century; ad- 


hering to our old settled maxim, never entirely, nor 
at once, to depart from antiquity. Burke, 


The most pertinacious and vehement demonstra- 
tor may be wearied in time by coutinoual negation. 
JoHNSON, 


“TENDENCY, DRIFT, SCOPE, AIM. 


‘TENDENCY, from to ¢end, denotes 
the property of tending towards a cer- 
tain point, which is the characteristic of 
all these words, but this is applied only 
to things; and DRIFT, from the verb 
to drive ;, SCOPE, from the Greek 
oxextopa: to look; and AIM, from the 
verb to aim (v. Atm), all characterize 
the thoughts of a person looking forward 
into futurity, and directing his actions 
to a.certain point. . Hence we speak of 
the ¢endency of certain principles or 
practices as being pernicious; the drift 


of a person’s discourse ; the scope which 
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he gives himself either in treating of a 
subject, or in laying down a plan; or a 
person’s aim to excel, or atm to sup- 
plant another, and the like. The ¢en- 
dency of many writings in modern times 
has been to unhinge the minds of men: 
where a person wants the services of 
another, whom he dares not openly 
solicit, he will discover his wishes by’ 
the drift of his discourse: a man of 
a comprehensive mind will allow him- 
self full scope in digesting his plans 
for every alteration which circumstances 
may require when they come to be de- 
veloped: our desires will naturally give 
a cast:to all our aims; and, so long 
as they are but innocent, they are. 
necessary to give a proper stimulus to 
exertion. . 

It is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge, 
which is not capable of making a man wise, has a 


natural tendency to make him vain and arrogant. 
ADDISON, 


This said, the whole audience soon found out his 
drift 
The convention was summoned in favour of Swift. 
Swirr,: 


Merit in every rank has the freest scope (in Eng- 
land). Bain, 


Each nobler aim, repress’d by long controul, 
Now sinks at lust, or feebly mans the soul. 
GuLpsMITE. 


TENET, POSITION. 


. Toe TENET is the opinion which 
we hold in our minds; the POSI- 
TION is that which we lay down for 
others. Our fenets may be hurtful,: 
our positions false. He who gives up 
his tenets readily evinces an unstable 
mind; he who argues on a false posi 
ton shows more tenacity and subtlety 
than good sense. The éenets of the 
different denominations of Christians 
are scarcely to be known or distin- 
guished; they often rest upon such 
trivial points: the posttzons which an 
author lays down must be very definite 
and clear when he wishes to build upon 
them any theory or system. 

The occasion of Luther’s being first disgusted 
with the tenets of the Romish church is known to 


every one the least conversant with history. 
. RoBerrsox. 


To the position of Tully, that if virtue could be 
seen she must be loved, may be added, that if truth 
could be heard, she must be obeyed. JOHNSON. 


TERM, LIMIT, BOUNDARY. 


TERM, in Latin terminus, from the 
Greek reppa an end, is the point that 
ends, and that to which we direct our 
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steps: LIMIT, from the Latin /rmes a 
jand-mark, is the line which marks: 
BOUNDARY, from to bound, is the 
obstacle which ‘interrupts our progress, 
and prevents us from passing. 

We are either carried towards or away 
from the ferm; we either keep within 
dimits, or we overstep them ; we contract 
or extend a boundary. The term and 
the dimtt belong to the thing; by them 
itis ended: the dDoundary is that which 
is made or conceived by the person 
bounding. The term is the point that 
terminates; the /émit is either a line or 
point which marks where to stop; the 
boundary is a line: which includes a 
space, and points out the extent beyond 
which one may not pass. The Straits 
of Gibraltar was the term of Hercules’ 
voyages: it was said, with more elo- 
quence than truth, that the /zmzts of the 
Roman empire were those of the world : 
the sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenees are 
the natural boundartes of France. 


Then heav’d the goddess in her mighty hand 
A stone, the /imit of the neighbouring land. 
Daypen. 


But still his native country lies 
Beyond the boundries of the skies, 
So likewise in application to moral 
objects. We mostly reach the ferm of 
our prosperity when we attempt to pass 
the /¢mits which Providence has assigned 
to human efforts: human ambition often 
finds a boundary set to its gratification 
by circumstances which were the most 
unlooked for, and apparently the least 
adapted to bring about such important 


Corron. 


results. We see the ¢erm of our evils. 


only in the term of our life: our desires 
have no dimits ; their gratification only 
serves to extend our prospects indefi- 
nitely: those only are happy whose for- 
tune is the boundary of their desires. 


No term of time this union shall divide. Drypen. 


Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and they 
two are as nature’s two terms or buundaries, ani the 
guides to life and death, 


Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
meat by immoveable boundaries. JoHNSON, 


TERRITORY, DOMINION. 


Born these terms respect a portion of 
country under a particular government ; 
but the word TERRITORY brings to 
our minds.the land which is included ; 
DOMINION conveys to our minds the 
power which is exercised: the ¢errétory 
.speaks of that which is in its nature 
bounded ; dominion may be said of that 
which is boundless. A petty prince has 


_ empire has dominions. 


Bacon. « 
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his territory ; the monarch of a great 
It is the object 
of every ruler to guard his ferrtiory 
against the irruptions of. an enemy ; 
ambitious monarchs are always aiming 
to extend their dominions. : 
The conquered territory was divided #mong the 


Spanish invaders, according to rules which custom 
had introduced. Roperraon. 


And, while the heroic Pyrrhus shines in arms, 
Our wide dominions shall the world o'er-run. ‘TRAPP. 


THANKFULNESS, GRATITUDE. 
THANKFULNESS, or a fulness ot 


thanks, is the outward expression of a 
gruteful feeling. GRATITUDE, from 
the Latin gratitudo, is the feeling itself. 
Our thankfulness is measured by the 
number of our words; our gratitude is 
measured by the nature of our actions. 
A person appears very thankful at the 
time, who afterwards proves very wn- 
grateful. Thankfulness is the begin- 
ning of gratitude: gratitude is the 
completion of thankfulness. 

_ He scarcely would give me thanks for what I had 


doue, for fear that thankfulness might have an intro- 
duction of reward. SIDNEY. 


Shall the commonness and eontinuance of thess 
exceeding favours abate and enervate our gratitude, 
which in all reason should mainly increase and con- 


firm it? Barrow. 


THEORY, SPECULATION. 


THEORY, from the Greek Ocaopas 
to behold, and SPECULATION, from 
the Latin specto to behold, are both em- 
ployed to express what is seen with the 
mind’s eye. Theory is the fruit of re 
flection, it serves the purposes of science ; 
practice will be incomplete when the 
theory is false: speculation belongs more 
to the imagination ; it has therefore less 
to do with realities: it is that which is 
rarely to be reduced to practice, and 
can therefore seldomer be brought to the 
test of experience. 


True piety without cessation tost 


By theories, the practice past is lost. DENHAM. 


You were the prime object of my speculation,’ 
Hower. 


Hence it arises that theory is con- 
trasted sometimes with th® practice, to 


designate its insufficiency to render a 


man complete ; and speculation is put 
for that which is fanciful and unreal. 
a general who is so only in theory will 
acquit himself miserably in the field’; @ 
religionist who is so only in speculation. 
will make a wretched Christian, = 
3B2 | . 


TAU THICK. 
Troe Christianity depends on fact; 
Religion is not theory but act, Hare. 


It amusing enough to trace the progress of a 
philosophical fancy let louse in airy speculation. 
| GoLpsmira. 


THEREFORE, CONSEQUENTLY, 
* ACCORDINGLY. 


THEREFORE, that is, for this 
reason, marks a deduction; CONSE- 
QUENTLY, that is, in consequence, 
marks a consequence; ACCORDING- 
LY, that is, according to some thing, 
implies an agreement or adaptation. 
Therefore is employed particularly in 
abstract reasoning ; consequently is em- 
ployed either in reasoning or in the 
narrative style; accordingly is used 
principally in the narrative style. Young 
persons are perpetually liable to fall into 
error through inexperience; they ought 
therefore the more willingly to submit 
themselves to the guidance of those 
who can direct them: the world is now 
reduced to a state of little better than 
moral anarchy; consequently nothing 
but religion and good government can 
bring the people back to the use of their 
sober senses: every preparation was 
made, and every precaution was taken ; 
accordingly at the fixed hour they pro- 
ceeded to the place of destination. 


Ifyou cut off the top branches of a tree, it will 
not therefore cease to grow. Hog@ues. 


Reputation is power; consequently to eae is 
to weuken. UTH, 


The pathetic, as Longinus observes, may animate 
the sublime; but is not essential 10 it. Accordingly, 
as he further remarks, we very often find that those 
who excel most in stirring up the passions very often 
want the talent of writing in the sublime maaoner. 

ADDIsoN, 


THICK, DENSE. 


Between THICK and DENSE there 
is little other difference, than that the 
latter is employed to express that species 
of thickness. which is philosophically 
‘ considered as the property of the atmo- 
sphere in a certain condition; hence we 
speak of thick in regard to hard or soft 
bodies, as a thick board or ¢htck cotton ; 
solid or liquid, as a thick cheese or thick 
milk: but se term dense mostly in 
regard to the air in its various forms, as 
a dense air, a dense vapour, a dense cloud, 
and figuratively a dense population. 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eye-balls pour the day. Porsz. 
_ [have discovered, by a long series of observations, 
that invention and elucution suffer great impediments 
from dense and impure vapours. JOHNSON. 


THIN. 
THIN, SLENDER, SLIGHT, SLIM. 


THIN, in Saxon thinne, German 
dunn, Latin tener, from tendo, in Greek 
reyw to extend or draw out, and the 
Hebrew tahen to grind or reduce to 
powder. SLENDER, SLIGHT, and 
SLIM are all variations from the Ger- 
man schlank, which are connected with 
the words slime and sling, as also with 
the German schlingen to wind or wreathe, 
and schlunge a serpent, designating the 
property of length and smallness, which 


is adapted for bending or twisting. 


Thin is the generic term, the rest are 
specific: zhin may be said of that which 
is small and short, as well as small and 
long ; slender is always said of that 
which is small and long at the same 
time: a board is thin which wants so- 
lidity or substance; a poplar is slender 
because its tallness is disproportioned to 
its magnitude or the dimensions of its 
circumference. Thinness is sometimes 
a natural.property ; slight and slim are 
applied to that which is artificial: the. 
leaves of trees are of a thin texture; a 
board may be made slight by continually 
planing; a paper box is very slim. 
Thinness is a good property sometimes ; 
thin paper is frequently preferred to 
that which is thick: slighiness and 
slimness, which is a greater degree of 
slightnesr, are always defects; that 
which is made sight is unfit to bear 
the stress that will be put upon it; that 
which is slzm is altogether unfit for the 
purpose proposed: a carriage that is 
made slight is quickly broken, and al- 
ways out of repair; paper is altogether 
too s/tm to serve the purpose of wood. 


Remembrance and reflection how ally’d! 
What ¢hin partitions sense from thought divide! 
Por. 
The Tonique order doth represent a feminine kind 
of slenderness. Worron. 


There is but a very slight depth, in comparicon of 
the distance to the centre. GoLDsMITH. 


I was jogged on the elbow by a slim young girl of 
seventeen. ADDISON. 
Thinness is a natural property of many 
bodies whether solid or fluid; slender 
and slight have a moral and figurative 
application. | 
I have found dulness to quicken into sentimeut in 
a thin ether. JoHNsON, 


Very slender differences will sometimes part those 
whom beneficence has united. _  Jonnson, 


' Friendship is often destroyed by a thousand secret 
and slight competitions.  Jomnsun. 


THINK. 


TO THINK, REFLECT, PONDER, © 
' MUSE. 


THINK, in Saxon thincan, German 
denken, &c., comes from the Hebrew 
dan to direct, rule, orjudge. REFLECT, 
in Latin reflecto, ‘signifies literally to 
bend back, that is, to bend the mind 

back on itself. PONDER, from pondus 

a weight, signifies to weigh. MUSE, 
from musa a song, signifies to dwell 
upon with the imagination. 

To think is a general and indefinite 
term ; to reflect is a particular mode of 
thinking ; to ponder and muse are dif- 
ferent modes of reflecting, the former 
on grave matters, the latter on matters 
that interest either the affections or the 
imagination: we think whenever we 
receive or recall an idea to the mind; 
but we reflect only by recalling, not one 
only, but many ideas: we think if we 
only suffer the ideas to revolve in suc- 
cession in the mind; but in reflecting 
we compare, combine, and judge of those 
ideas which thus pass in the mind: we 
think, therefore, of things past, as they 
are pleasurable or otherwise; we reflect 
upon them as they are applicable to our 
present condition: we may think on 
things past, present, or to come; we 
reflect, ponder, and muse mostly on that 
which is past or present. The man 
thinks on the days. of his childhood, and 
wishes them back; the child zhinks on 
the time when he shall be a man, and 
is impatient until it is come: the man 
reflects on his past follies, and tries to 
profit by experience ; he ponders on any 
serious concern that affects his destiny, 
and muses on the happy events of his 
childhood. 

No man was ever weary of thinking, much less 


of thiaking that he had done well or virtuously. 
Sours. 


Let men but reflect upon their own observation, 
and consider impartially with themselves how few in 
the world they have known made better by age. 

: Souru. 


Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d awhile 
Pond ring his voyage. MILTON, 


I was sitting on a sofa one evening, after I had 
been caressed by Amurath, and my imagination 
kindled as I mused. HawkKesworte. 


TO THINK, SUPPOSE, IMAGINE, 
BELIEVE, DEEM. 


To THINK is here, as in the pre- 
ceding article, the generic term. It 
expresses, in common with the other 
terms, the act of having a particula: 
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idea in the mind; but it is indefinite as 
to the mode and the object of the action. 
To think may be the act of the ynder- 
standing, or merely of the tmagtnatton : 
to SUPPOSE and IMAGINE are 
rather the acts of the zmaginaiion than 
of the understanding. To think, that is, 
to have any thought or opinion upon a 
subject, requires reflection; it is the 
work of time: to suppose and imagine 
may be the acts of the moment. We 
think a thing right or wrong; we sup- 
pose it to be true or false; we tmagine 
it to be real or unreal. To think is 
employed promiscuously in regard to all 
objects, whether actually existing or not, 
or if existing are above our comprehen- 
sion: to suppose applies to those which 
are uncertain or precarious; tmagztne, 
to those which are unreal. Thenk and 
tmagine are said of that which affects 
the senses immediately ; suppose is only 
said of that which occupies the mind. 
We think that we hear a noise as soon 
as the sound catches our attention ; in 
certain states of the body or mind we 
tmagine we hear noises which were 
never made: we fhink that a person 
will come to-day, because he has informed 
us that he intends to do 80; we suppose 
that he will come to-day, at a certain 
hour, because he came at the same hour 
yesterday. 

If to conceive how any thing can be 


From shape extracted, and locality, 
Is hard: what think you of the Deity ? 


It is absurd to suppose that while the relations, in 
which we stand to our fellow-creatures, naturally 
call forth certain sentiments and affections, there 
should be none to correspond to the first and greatest 
of all beings. - Bair. 


How ridiculous must it be to tmagine that the 
clergy of Eugland favour popery, when they cannot 
be clergymen without renouncing it. BEVERIDGE. 

In regard to moral points, in which 
case the word DEEM may be compared 
with the others, to think is a conclusion 
drawn from certain premises. I think 
that a man has acted wrong: to suppose 
is to take up an idea arbitrarily or at 
pleasure; we argue upon a supposed 
case, merely for the sake of argument: 
to imagine is to take up an idea by acci- 
dent, or without any connexion with the 
truth or reality; we imagine that a 
person is offended with us, without being 
able to assign a single reason for the 
idea; tmagtnary evils are even more 
numerous than those which are real: to | 
deem is to form a conclusion; things 
are deemed hurtful or otherwise in con- 
sequence of observation, a 
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We somet.mes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose. 
; | Cowrper. 


It moves me more, pethaps, than folly ought, 
When some green heads, as void of wit as thought, 
Suppose themselves mouopolists uf sense. Cowrer, 


An empty house is by the players deemed the most 
dreadful siyn of popular disapprobation. . 
HAWEESWoORTH. 
To think and believe are both opposite 
to knowing or perceiving; but think isa 
more partial action than believe: we 
think as the thing strikes us at the 
time; we believe from a settled deduc- 
tion: hence it expresses much less to 
say that I think a person speaks the 
truth, than that I belzeve that he speaks 
the truth. I think from what I can 
recollect that such and such were the 
words, is a vague mode of speech, not 
admissible in a court of law as positive 
evidence: the natural question which 
follows upon this is, do you firmly belzeve 
it? to which whoever can answer in the 


affirmative, with the appearance of sin- © 


cerity, must be admitted as a testimony. 
Hence it arises that the word can only 
be employed in matters that require but 
little thought in order to come to a con- 
clusion ; and deHeveis applicable to things 
that must be admitted only on substan- 
tial evidence. We are at liberty to say 
that I think, or I belzeve that the account 
is made out right; but, we must say, 
that I believe, not think, that the Bible 
is the word of Goud. 


They think that they (the objectors) do not believe 
it (the gospel) who do not take care that it should 
be preached to the poor. Burke 


For they can conquer who believe they can. 
DRyDEN, 


THOUGHTFUL, CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 


THOUGHTFUL or full of thinking 
(v. To think, reflect); CONSIDERATE, 
or ready to consider (v. To consider, re- 
f-ct); and DELIBERATE, ready to 
deliberate (v. To consult); mse upon 
each other in their signification: he who 
is thoughtful does not forget his duty ; 
he who is considerate pauses, and con- 
siders properly what is his duty; he 
who delibergtes, considers deliberately. 
It is a recommendation to a subordinate 
person td be thoughiful in doing what 
is wished of him: it is the recommend- 
ation of a confidential person to be con- 
siderate, as he has often to judge ac- 
cording to his own discretion; it is the 
recommendation of a person who is 
arting for himself in critical matters to 
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be deliberate. There is this further dis- 
tinction in the word deliberate, that. it 
may be used in the bad sense to mark 
a settled intention to do evil: young 
people may sometimes plead in extenu- 
ation of their guilt, that their misdeeds 
do not arise from deliberute malice. 


Men’s minds are in general inelined to levity, much 
more than to thoughtful melancholy. Buiarr, 


Some things will not bear much zeal; and the 
more earnest we are about them, the less we secom- 
mend ourselves to the approbation of sober ard con- 
siderate men. TILLOTSON. 


There is a vast difference between sins of infirmity 
and those of presumption, as vast as between inad- 
vertency and deliberation, Sovru. 


THREAT, MENACE. 


THREAT is of Saxon origin; ME- 
NACE is of Latin extraction. They do 
not differ in signification; but, as is 
frequently the case, the Saxon is the 
familiar term, and the Latin word is 
employed only in the higher style. We 
may be threatened with either small or 
great evils; but we are menaced only 
with great evils. One individual threat- 
ens to strike another : a general menaces 
the enemy with an attack. We are 
threatened by things as well as persons : 
we are menaced by persons only (or 
things personified) : a person is threat- 
ened with a look: he is menaced with a 
prosecution by his adversary. 

By turns put on tne suppliant ana the lord; 


Threuten d this moment, and the next iniplor’d. 
Pri08, 


Of the sharp axe 
Regardless, that o’er his devoted head 


Hangs menacing. SoMERVIULE, 


TIME, SEASON. 


TIME is here the generic term ; it is 
taken either for the whole or the part: 
SEASON is any given portion of tzme. 
We speak of tzme when the simple idea 
of zime only is to be expressed; as the 
tame of the day, or the ¢zme of the year ; 
the season is spoken in reference to 
some circumstances ; the year is divided 
into four parts, called the seasons, ac- 
cording to the nature of the weather: 


hence it is that in general that éme is 


called the season which is suitable for 
any particular purpose; youth is the 
season for improvement. Ilt.is a matter 
of necessity to choose the éeme; it 
is an affair of wisdom to choose the. 


. Yon will often want religion in times uf most dan 
ger, . . |  Cuatnan. 


TIME. 


-Piso’s behaviour towards us in this season of af. 
fiction has endeared him to us. ; 
Meu.nmorn’s Letrsrs or CicEno. 


TIME, PERIOD, AGE, DATE, ERA, 
- EPOCHA. 


TIME (v. Time) is, as before, taken 
either for fme in general, or ttme in 
particular ; all the other terms are taken 
for particular portions of é#me. In the 
sense of a particular portion of fzme, 
the word t#me is applied generally and 
indefinitely. 


There is a time when we should not only number 
our days, but our hours, Youna. 


Time included within any given points 
is termed a PERIOD, from the Greek 
meptococ, signifying a course, round, or 
any revolution : thus, the period of day, 
or of night, is the space of time com- 
prehended between the rising and set- 
ting, or setting and rising of the sun; 
the period of a year comprehends the 
space which, according to astronomers, 
the earth requires for its annual revo- 
lution. So, in an extended and moral 
application, we have stated pertods in 
our life for particular things: during 
the pertod of infancy a child is in a 
state of total dependence on its parents ; 
a period of apprenticeship has been ap- 
pointed for youth to learn different 
trades. 

Some experiment would be made how by art to 
make plants more lasting than their ordinary periud, 
as to make a stalk of wheat last a whole year. 

Bacon. 

The pertod is sometimes taken not 
only for the space of time included 
between two points of tzme, but some- 
times for the terminating pvint ; in this 
sense, to put a pertod to a thing is to 
terminate its existence, to destroy it. 


Of Troy is came. DENHAM. 


The AGE is the period comprehended 
within the life of one man, or of numbers 
living at the same time, and conse- 
quently refers to what is done by men 
living within that period: hence we 
speak of the different ages that have 
existed since the commencement of the 
world, and characterize this or that age 
by the particular degrees of vice or 
virtue, genius, and the like, for which 
it is distinguished. 

The story of Haman only shows us what human 


nature has tou generally appeared to be in every age, 
. BuialIR. 


But the last period, and the fatal hour, 


‘The date is properly the point of 
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tame which is marked on a writing, 
either to show the time when it was. 
written, as the date of a letter, or to 
show when any contract is to be per- 
formed, or thing done, as the date of a 
bill of exchange. As the date in the 
first case shows when anything has been 
done, the word date may be applied 
generally to the time of any past event, 
as a thing of late daée, or early date; so 
of a thing out of date, which is so long 
gone by as that the date of it is not 
known. | 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption 


that destroyed the country of Mel Passi, and is of a 
very old date. Brypong, , 


As the date in the second case shows 
how long it will be before a thing is to 
be done, asa bill of short date shows 
that it has but a short time to run, so 
the term date may be applied to the 
duration of any event. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which ‘s 


not to be found in most other works, as they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting date. ADDISON. 


AERA, in Latin @ra, probably from 
es brass, signifying coin with which one 
computes: and EPOCHA, from the 
Greek eoyn, from emexyw to stop, sig- 
nifying a resting-place; both refer to 
points of dime that are in some manner 
marked or distinguished + but the former 
is more commonly employed in the 
literal sense for points of computation 
in chronology, as the Christian @ra; 
the latter is indefinitely employed for 
any period distinguished by remarkable 
events: the captivity of the Jews is an 
epocha in the history of that nation. 
The terms may also be figuratively em- 
ployed in.the latter sense, as an event- 
ful era. 

That period of the Atnenian history which is in- 
cluded within the era of Pisistratus, and the death 


of Menander the comic poet, may justly be styled the 
literary age of Greece. CUMBERLAND. 


The institution of this library (by Pisistratus) 
forms a signal epocha in the annals of literature. 
CUMBERLAND. 


TIMELY, SEASONABLE. 


THE same distinction exists between 
the epithets TIMELY and SEASON- 
ABLE as between “me ard season in 
the preceding article. The former sig- 
nifies within the time, that is, before 
the time is past ;-the latter a¢cording to 
the season, or what the season requires. 
A timely notire prevents that which 
would otherwise happen; a seasonable 
hint seldom fails of its effect because it 
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- is seasonable. We must not expect to 
have a éizmely notice of death, but must 
be prepared for it at any time; an ad- 
monition to one who is on a sick-bed is 
very seusonable, when given by a 
minister or a friend. The opposites of 
these terms are untimely or tll-timed 
and unseasonable: untimely is directly 
opposed to étmely, signifying before the 
time appointed ; as an untimely death: 
but #2/-t:med is indirectly opposed, sig- 
nifying in the wrong tame; as an tl- 
timed remark. 


_ It imports all men, especially bad men, to think 
on the judgment, that by a timely repentance they 
. May prevent the wueful effects of it. ~< SoutH. 


What you eall a bold, is not only the kindest, but 


the most seusenable proposal you cuuld have made, 
Locks. 


TIMESERVING, TEMPORIZING. 


TIMESERVING and TEMPO- 
RIZING are both applied to the con- 
duct of one who adapts himself seryilely 
to the time and season; but a t7me- 
server is rather active, and a témpo- 
rizer passive. A timeserver avows 
those opinions which will serve his pur- 
pose: the temporizer forbears to avow 
those which are likely for the time 
being to hurt him. ‘The former acts 
from a desire of vain, the latter from a 
fear of loss. Timeservers are of all 
parties, as they come in the way: tem- 
porizers are of no party, as occasion re- 
quires. Sycophant courtiers must al- 
ways be fimeservers: ministers of stafe 
are frequently Zemporizers. 


Ward had complied during the late times, and 
held in by taking the covenant; so he was hated by 
the high men as a timeserver. BuRNeETT. 


Feeble and tempurizing measures will always be 
the result, when men assembie to deliberate in a 
situation where they ought to act. ROBERTSON. 


TORMENT, TORTURE. 


TORMENT (z. To tease) and TOR- 
TURE both come from torqueo to 
twist, and express the agony which 
arises from a violent twisting or griping 
of any part; but the latter, which is 
more immediately derived from the 
verb, expresses much greater violence 
and cousequent pain than the former. 
Torture is an excess of torment. We 
may be tormented by a variety of indi- 
rect means; but we are mostly said to 
be éortureg by the direct means of the 
rack, or similar instrument. Torment 
may be permanent: ¢oriure is only for 
a time, or on certain occasions. It is 
related in history that a person was 
once tormenied to death, by a violent 
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and incessant beating of d-ums in his 
prison: the Indians practise every spe- 
cies of forture upon their prisoners ; 
whence the application of these terms 
to moral objects. A guilty conscience 
may dorment a man all his life: the 
horrors of an awakened conscience 
are a torture to one who is on his 
death-bed. | 


Yet in his empire o’er thy abject breast, 


His flames and torments only are exprest. Prion. 
"Fo a wild sonnet or a wanton air, 
Offence and torture to a sober ear. Prion. 


TRADE, COMMERCE, TRAFFIC, 
DEALING. 


TRADE, in Italian ¢raito, Latin 
tracto to treat, signifies the transaction 
of business. COMMERCE, ». /nter- 
course. TRAFFIC, in French trafique, 
Italian ¢trafico, compounded of tra or 
trans and facto, signifies to make to pass 
over from hand to hand. DEALING, 
from the verb to deal, in German theilen 
to divide, signifies to get together in 
parts according to a certain ratio, or at 
a given price. , 

The leading idea in trade is that of 
carrying on business for purposes of 
gain; the rest are but modes of trade 
commerce is a mode of trade by ex- 
change: trafic is a sort of personal 
trade, a sending from hand to hand; 
dealing is a bargaining or calculating 
kind of trade. Trade is either. on a 
large or small scale; commerce is al- 
ways on a large scale: we may trade 
retail or wholesale; we always carry on 
commerce by wholesale: trade is either 
within or without the country; com- 
merce is always between different coun- 
tries: there may be a frade between 
twe towns ;. but there is a commerce be- 
tween England and America, between 
France and Germany: hence it arises 
that the general term trade is of inferior 
import when compared with commerce. 
The commerce of a country, in the ab- 
stract and general sense, conveys moré 
to our mind, and is a more noble ex- 
pression, than the trade of the country, 
as the merchant ranks higher than the 
tradesman, and a commercial house 
than a trading concern. Trade may 
be altogether domestic, and betwixt 
neighbours; the traffic is that which 
goes backward and forward betwixt any 
two or more points : in this manner there . 
niay be a great drafic betwixt two towns 
or cities, as betwixt London and the 
capitals of the different counties. Trade 
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may consist simply in buying and 
selling according to a stated valuation ; 
dealings are carried on in matters that 
admit of a variation: hence we speak of 
dealers in wool, in corn, seeds, and the 
like, who buy up portions of these goods, 
more or less, according to the state of 
the market. , 

The statesman, lawyet, merchant, man of trade, 
Punts for the refuge of some rural shade. Cowrrr. 


Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce, 

By which remotest regions are ally’d, 

Which makes one city of the universe, : 

Where some may guin, and all may be supply‘d. 
DxypEn. 


But ah! what wish can ptosper, or what prayer 
For merchauts rich in cargoes of despair, 
Wno drive a loathsome traffic, gauge and span, 
And buy the bones and muscles of the man. 
CowPeER. 


The doctor must needs die rich, he had great 
dealings in his way. Swirr. 
Trade, however, in its most extended 
sense comprehends all the rest. 

Trade, without enlarging the British territories, 
hae given us a kind of additional empire. Apprson. 
_ These terms admit of the same dis- 

tinction when applied to moral objects. 
Doing good, 

Disinterested good, is not our trade. 


Nature abhors 
And arives thee out from the society 
Aad commerce of mankind for breach of faith. 
SovuTHERR. 


Cowrrr. 


How hast thou dar’d to think so vilely of me, 
That I would condescend to thy mean arts, 
And traffic with thee for a prince’s ruin? 


What these are ! 
Whose own hard dealings teach them to suspect 
The thoughts of others. SHAKSPEARE. 


Rows. 


TO TRANSFIGURE, TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 


TRANSFIGURE is to make to pass 
over into another figure; TRANS- 
FORM and METAMORPHOSE is 
to put into another form: the former 
being said only of spiritual beings, and 
particularly in reference to our Saviour ; 
the other {wo terms being applied to 
that which has a corporeal form. 

Transformation is commonly applied 
to that which changes its outward form ; 
in this manner a harlequin transforms 
himself into all kinds of shapes and 
likenesses. Metamorphosis is applied 
to the form internal as well as external, 
that is, to the whole nature; in this 
manner Ovid describes, among others, 
the metamorphoses of Narcissus into a 
flower, and Daphne into a laurel: with 
the same idea we may speak ofa rustic 
being metamorphosed, by the force of 
art, into a fine gentieman. 
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We have of this gentleman a pieee of the trans- 
Aguration, which I think is held a work second te 
none in the world, STEELE. 


A lady’s shift may be metamorphosed into billets- 
doux, and come into her possessivn a second time. 
ADDISON. 


Can a good intention, or rather a very wicked one 
so miscalled, transfurm perjury and hypocrisy into 
merit and perfection ? SourH 


TREACHEROUS, TRAITOROUS, TREA- 
SONABLE. 


 Tuxssx epithets are all applied to one 
who betrays his trust; but TREACH- 
EROUS (v. Faithless) respects a man’s 
private relations ; TRAITOROUS, his 
public relation to his prince and his 
country : he is a treacherous friend, and 
a trattorous subject. We may be 
treacherous to our enemies as well as 
our friends, for nothing can lessen the 
obligation to be faithful in kéeping a 
promise; we may be #raztorous to ou 
country by abstaining to lend that aid 
which is in our power. 7rattcrous and 
TREASONABLE are both applicable 
to subjects: but the former is extended 
to all public acts; the latter only to 
those which affect the supreme power: 
a soldier is trattorous who goes over to 
the side of the enemy against his coun- 
try ; aman is guilty of ¢reasonable prac- 
tices who meditates the life of the king, 
or aims at subverting his government: 
aman may be a frattor under all forms 
of government: but he can be guilty of 
treason only in a monarchical state. 

This very charge of folly should make men cau- 


tious fhow they listen to the treacheruus proposals 
which come from their own bosom. B. 


All the evils of war must unavoidably be endured, 
as the necessary means to give success to the ¢rat- 
turous designs of the rebel. Sours, 


Herod tramped up a sham plot against Hyrcanus, 
as if he held correspondence with Malchus King of 
Arabia, for accomplishing reasonable designs against 
him. PRIDEAUX. 


TO TREASURE, HOARD. 


Tue idea of laying up carefully is 
common to these verbs; but to TREA- 
SURE is to lay up for the sake of 
preserving ; to HOARD, to lay up for 
the sake of accumulating; we treasure 
up the gifts of a friend ; the miser hoards 
up his money: we attach a real value 
to that which we treasure; a fictitious 
value to that which is hoarded. To 
treasure is used either in the proper or- 
improper sense; to Acard only in the 
proper sense: we treasure a book on. 
which we set particular value, or we 
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treasure the words or actions of another 
in our recollection; the miser hoards 
in his coffers whatever he can scrape 
together. | 


Fancy can combine the ideas which memory has 


treasured. HAWKESWORTH, 
Hvards ev'n beyond the miser’s wish abound. 
GoLDsMITH. 


TREATMENT, USAGE. 


TREATMENT implies the act of 
treating, and USAGE that of using: 
treatment may be partial or temporary ; 
but usage is properly employed for that 
which ‘is permanent or continued: a 
passer-by may meet with ill-treatment ; 
but children and domestics are liable to 
meet with ill-usage. All persons may 
meet with freatment from others with 
whom they casually come in connexion ; 
but usage is applied more properly to 
those who are more or less in the power 
of others: children may receive good or 
ill usage from those who have the 
charge of them, servants from their 
masters, or wives from their husbands. 

By promises of more indulgent treatment, if they 
would unite with him (Cortes) against their oppres- 


sors, he prevailed on the people to supply the Spa- 
nish camp with provisions. RoBERTSON. 


If we look further into the world, we shall find 
this usage (of our Saviour from his own) not so tery 
strange; for kindred is not friendship. Sourtu. 


TREMBLING, TREMOR, TREPI- 
DATION. 


ALL these terms are derived from the 
very same source (v. Agitation), and 
designate a general state of agitation: 
TREMBLING is not only the most 
familiar but also the most indefinite 
term of the three; TREPIDATION 
and TREMOR are species of trembling. 
Trembling expresses any degree of in- 
voluntary shaking of the frame, from 
the affection either of the body or the 
mind ; cold, nervous affections, fear, and 
the like, are the ordinary causes of 
trembling : tremor isa slight degree of 
trembling, which arises mostly from a 
mental affection; when the spirits are 
agitated, the mind is thrown into a 
tremor bY any trifling incident: trepi- 
dation is more violent than either of 
the two, and springs from the defective 
state of the mind; it shows itself in the 
action, or the different movements of 
the body, rather thanin the body ; those 
who have not the requisite composure 
of mind to command themselves on all 
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occasions are apt to do what is required. 
of them with trepidation. = 
And with unmanly tremblings shook the car. Porr. 
The ferocions insolence of Cromwell, the ragged 
brutality of Harrison, and the general trepidatian 


of tear aad wickedness (in the revel parliament), 
would make a picture of unexempkd alae 
OHNSON, 


Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that sirikes 
upon the mind, which being tov volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. ..  STxELE. 


Trembling and tremulous are applied 
as epithets, either to persons or things 
a trembling voice evinces trepidation of 
mind, a ¢remulous voice evinces a tremor 
of mirid: notes in music are sometimes 
trembling ; the motion of the leaves of 
trees is tremulous. | 


And rend the trembling unresisting prey. Por, 
As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drank, 
With cherish’d gaze. THOMSON, 


TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, PETTY, FRIVO- 
LOUS, FUTILE. 


TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, both come 
from érivium, a common place of resort’ 
where three roads meet, and signify 
common. PETTY, in French petit 
little, in Latin putus a boy or minion, 
is probably connected with the Hebrew 
pethi foolishh FRIVOLOUS, in Latin 
Jrivolus, comes in all probability from 
Jrio to crumble into dust, signifying 
reduced to nothing. FUTILE, in Latin 
JSutilis, from futio to pour out, signi- 
fies cast away as worthless. 

All these epithets characterize an ob- 
ject as of little or no value: trifling and 
trivial differ only in degree ; the latter 
denoting a still lower degree of value 
than the former. What is trifling or 
trivial ig that which does not require 
any consideration, and may be easily 
passed over as forgotten: trifling ob- 
jections can never weigh against solid 
reason; frtvial remarks only expose 
the shallowness of the remarker: what 
is petty is beneath our consideration, it 
ought to be disregarded and held cheap, 
it would be a petty consideration for a 
minister of state to look to the small 
savings of a private family: what is 
Jrwvotous and futile is disgraceful for 
any one to consider; the former ia re- 
lation to all the objects of our pursuit or 
attachment, the latter only in regard to 
matters of reasoning; dress is afrevo- 
‘lous occupation when it forms the chief 
business of a rational being; the ob- 
jections of free-thinkers against re 
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vealed religion are as futile as they are 
_ mischievous. a 


We exeeed the ancients in doggerel humour, bur 
lesque, and all the trivial arts of ridicule. Appison. 


‘There is scarcely any many without some favourite 
trifie which he values above greater attainments; 


some desire of petty praise which he cannot pa-- 


tiently suffer to be frustrated, JOHNSON. 


It is an endless and frivolous pursuit to act by 
any other rule than the care of satisfying our own 
minds. STEELE, 


Out of a multiplicity of criticisms by various hands 
many ure sure to be futile. — , Cowper. 


TROOP, COMPANY. 


In a- military sense, a TROOP is 
among the horse what a COMPANY 
is among the foot; but this is only a 
partial acceptation of the terms. Troop, 
in French froupe, Spanish tropa, Latin 
turba, signifies an indiscriminate mul- 
titude ; company (v. To accompany) is 
any number joined together, and bear- 
ing each other company: hence we 
speak of a truop of hunters, a company 
of players ; a troop of horsemen, a com. 
pany of travellers. 


Still may the dug the wandering ¢rovps constrain 
Of airy ghosts, and vex the guilty train. Drypes 


Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company aloag with him. SHaxspEeaRe. 


TO TROUBLE, DISTURB, MOLEST. 


WHaTEVER uneasiness or painful sen- 
timent is produced in the mind by out- 
ward circumstances is effected either b 
TROUBLE (v. Affiction), by DIS- 
TURBANCE (v. Commotion), or by 
MOLESTATION (v. To inconveni- 
ence). Trouble is the most general in 
its application; we may be troubled 
by the want of a thing, or troubled by 
that which is unsuitable: we are dis- 
turbed and molested only by that which 
actively froub/es. Pecuniary wants are 
the greatest troubles in life; the per- 
verseness of servants, the indisposition 
or jll behaviour of children, are do- 
westic troubles: but the noise of chil- 
dren is a disturbance, and the prospect 
of want disturbs the mind. Trouble 
.may be permanent; disturbance and 
molestation are temporary, and both 
refer to the peace which is destroyed: a 
disturbance ruffles or throws out of a 
tranquil state; a molestation burdens 
or bears.hard either on ‘the body or the 
mind: noise 1s always a disturbance to 
one who wishes to think or to remain in 
quiet; talking, or any noise is a moles- 


tation to one who is in an irritable frame 

of body or mind. : , 
Ulysses was exceedingly troubled at the sight of 

his mother (in the- Elysian fields), ADDISON. 


No buzzing sounds disturb their golden sleep. 
. , : Dryden, 


All use those arms which nature has bestow’d, 
Produce their tender progeny, and feed 

With care parental, whilst that care they need. 
In these lov’d offices completely blest, 


‘No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 
| JSENYNa, 


TROUBLESOME, IRKSOME, VEXA- 
TIOUS. 


THESE epithets are applied to the ob- 
jects which create trouble or vexation. 
IRKSOME is compounded of trk and 
some, from the German drger vexation, 
which probably comes from the same 
root as the Greek apyoge. TROUBLE- 
SOME (v. To affitct) is here, as hefore, 
the generic term; irksome and VEX- 
ATIOUS are species of the trouble- 
some : what is troublesome creates either 
bodily or mental pain; what is zrksome. 
creates a mixture of bodily and mental 
pain; and what is vexatious creates 
purely mental pain. What requires 
great exertion, or a too long continued 
exertion or exertions, coupled with diffi- 
culties, is ¢rowblesome ; in this sense the 
laying im stores for the winter is a trou- 
blesome work for the ants, and com- 
piling’ a dictionary is a troublesome 
labor to the compiler: what requires 
any exertion which we are unwilling to 
make, or interrupts the peace which we 
particularly long for, is ¢rksome ; in this 
sense giving and receiving of visits is 
irksome to some persons; travelling is 
irksome to others: what comes across 
our particular wishes, or disappoints us 
in a particular manner, is vexatious ; 
in this sense the loss of a prize which 
we had hoped to gain may be vex- 
ahous. | 


The incursions of troublesome thonghts-are often 
violent and importunate. JOHNSON, 


For not to irksom : toil, but to delight he made us. 
MILTON, 


The pensive yoddess has already taught 
How vain is hope, and how vératious oak 
10k 


TRUTH, VERACITY. 


TRUTH belongs to the thing; VE- 
RACITY to the person: the truth o 
the story is admitted upon the veracity 
of the narrator. . | ees 

I shasl think myself obliged for the fature to speak 
always in froth and sincerity of heart. Arpreos 
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Many relations of travellers have been slighted as 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity. | JoHMNSON. 


TRY, TEMPT. 


To TRY (v. To attempt) is to call 
forth one's ordinary powers ; to TEMPT 
(v. To attempt) is a particular species 
of trial: we fry either ourselves or 
others ; we emp? others: we fry a per- 
son only in the path of his duty; but 
we may fempi him to depart from his 
duty: it is necessary to fry the fidelity 
of a servant before you place confidence 
in him ; it is wicked to tempt any one to 
do that which we should think wrong 
to do ourselves: our strength is tried by 
frequent experiments ; we are tempted, 
by the weakness of our principles, to 
give way to the violence of our passions. 


League all your forces then, ye pow’rs above, 
Join all, and try the omnipotence of Jove. 


Still the old sting remain’d, and men began 
To tempt the serpent, as he tempted man. DENHAM. 


Pope. 


* TUMULTUOUS, TUMULTUARY. 


TUMULTUOUS signifies having 
tumult; TUMULTUARY, disposed for 
tumult: the former is applied to objects 
in general; the latter to persons only: 
in tumultuous meetings the voice of 
reason is the last thing that is heard; 
it is the natural tendency of large and 
promiscuous assemblies to become tu- 
muliuary. 

But, O!} beyond description happiest he 
Who ne’er must roll on life’s tumultuous sea. Prion. 


With tumultuary, but irresistible violence, the 
Scotch insurgents fell upon the churches in that city 
( Perth) RoseRrrson. 


TUMULTUOUS, TURBULENT, SEDI- 
_ TIOUS, MUTINOUS. 


TUMULTUOUS (wv. Bustle) de- 
scribes the disposition to make a noise ; 
those who attend the play-houses, par- 
ticularly the lower orders, are frequently 
tumultuous: TURBULENT marks a 
hostile spirit of resistance to authority ; 
when prisoners are dissatisfied they are 
frequently turbulent: SEDITIOUS 
marks a spirit of resistance to govern- 
ment; fn republics the people are often 
disposed to be seditious MUTINOUS 
marks a spirit of resistance against 
officers either in the army or navy; a 
general will not fail to quell the first 
risings of a mutinous spirit. Electioneer- 
ing mobs are always ‘umuliuous; the 
young and the ignorant are so averse to. 


boles in mentioning felicitivs, which make the 
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control that they are easily led by the 
example of an individual to be turdu- 
dent ; among the Romans the people 
were in the habit of holding editions 
meetings, and sometimes the soldiery 
would be mutinous. | 


Many civil broils and tumultuous rebellions they 
overcame, by reason of the continual presence of 
their king, whose only presence oftentimes constrains 
the unruly people from a thousand evil occasions. 

SvENSER. 


Men of ambitious aud turbulent spirits, that were 
dissatisfied with privacy, were allowed to engage in 
matters of state, BENTLEY. 


Very many of the ibe f in Edinburgh at that 
time did not appear yet in this seditious behaviour. 
; CLARENDON. 


Lend me your guards, that, if persuasion fail, 
Force may against the mufinous prevail. WatLer. 


TURGID, TUMID, BOMBASTIC. 


TURGID and TUMID both signify 
swoln, but they differ in their ap- 
plication: turgid is most commonly 
applied to what .swells by a physical 
process, as a turgid vessel; tumid, 
from the Greek 6vyog the mind, is said 
of that which seems to swell like the 
mind inflated with pride, as the zumitd 
waves, denoting an unnatural or unusual 
swelling. 

A bladder moderately filled with air and strongly 


tied, held near the tire, grew turgid and hard. 
BorLr. 


So high as heav’d the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep. 
MMiiaon 


They are both applied to words. 
BOMBASTIC, from bombast a kind 
of cotton, signifying puffed up like 
cotton, is figuratively applicable to words 
only ; but the bombastic includes the 
sentiments expressed : turgidity is con- 
fined mostly to the mode of expression. 
A writer is turgid, who expresses a 
simple thought in lofty language: a 
person is bombastic who deals in large 
words and introduces: high sentiments’ 
in common discourse. : 


_ The turgidness ofa young ecribbler might please 
his magnificent spirit, always upon stilts. 
WagsurtTon. 


By his endeavouring too mucn to set out his bare 
collections in an affected and bombastic style, they 
are much neglected. Woop. 


Tumid is rather applied to single 
words than to the style. 


Although such expreniicue may seem fumid and 
aspiring, yet cannot | scraple to use seeming hyper- 
highest 


byperboles but seeming ones, Beruy. 


TO TURN, BEND, TWIST, DISTORT, 
WRING, WREST, WRENCH. 


TURN is in French fourner, Greek 


Topyew to turn, and ropyog a turner’s 
wheel. BEND, v. Bend. TWIST is 
in Saxon getwisian, and German,zweyen 
to double, from zwey two. DISTORT, 
in Latin distortus, participle of distor- 
quéo, compounded of dts and torqueo, 
signifies to turn violently aside. 

To éurn signifies in general to puta 
thing out of its place in an uneven line; 
to bend, and the rest, are species of 
turning : we turn a thing by moving it 
from one point to another: thus we turn 
the earth over: to bend is simply to 
change its direction ; thusa stick is bent, 
or a body may dend its direction to a 
certain point: to éwtst is to bend many 
tames, to make many furns: to distort 
is te furn or bend out of the right 
course; thus the face is distorted in 
convulsions. To WRING is to twist 
with violence; thus linen which has 
been wetted is wrung: to WREST or 
WRENCH is to separate from a body 
by means of twisting ; thus a stick may 
be wrested out of the hand, or a. hinge 
wrenched off the door. 


Yet still they find a future task remain, 
To tura the svil, and break the clods again. 
Drypben. 
Some to the house, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight. 
THOMSON, 
But let not on thy hook the tortur’d worm, 
Convulsive, ¢wtst in agonizing folds. THOMSON. 
We saw their stern, distorted looks from far. 
DRYDEN. 
Our bodies are unhappily made the weapons of 
sin; therefore we must, by an anstere course of 
duty, first wring these weapons out of its hands. 
SovrTs. 
She wrench’d the jav'lin with her dying hands. 
DRYDEN. 
The same distinction holds good in 
the figurative or moral application: we 
turn a person from his design; we bend 
the will of a person; we /wist the mean- 
ing of words to suit our purposes; we 
distort them so as to give them an en- 
tirely false meaning; we wring a con- 
fession from one; or wrest the meaning 
of a person’s words. 


Strong passion dwells on that object which has 
seized and taken possession of the sou); it is tuo 
much occupied and filled by it to turn its view aside. 

Buaig. 

Men will not bend their wits to examine whether 
things wherewith they have been accustome:! he 
good or evil. Hooker. 
- Something must be distorted beside the intent of 
the sovereign inditer. . PracHam, 

To wring this sentence, to wrest thereby out of 
“men’s hands the knowledge of God's doctrines, is 

without ali reason. + Asonax, 
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Wre: the text to the old giant's sense, 
That heav’n once more must suffer violence. 
Dreyvgaau 
TURN, BENT. " 


Tass words are only compared here 
in the figurative application, as respects 
the state of a person's inclination: the 
TURN is therefore, as before. indefinite 
as to the degree: it is the first rising 
inclination: BENT is a positively stron 
turn, a confirmed inclination; a chil 
May early discover a turn for music or 
drawing ; but the real Lent of his genius 
is not known until he has made a profi- 
ciency in his education, and has had an 
opportunity of trying different things - 
it may be very well to indulge the éurn 
of mind; it is of great importance to 
follow the dent of the mind as far as re- 
spects arts and sciences. 


I need not tell you how a man of Mr. Rowe's turn 
entertained me. Pore. 


I know the dent of your present attention is di- 
rected towards the eloquence of the bar. 
Mevsorn’s Letters or PLINY. 


TO TURN, WIND, WHIRL, TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 


To TURN (». To turn) is, as before, 
the generic term; the rest are but 
modes of turning ; WIND is to turn a. 
thing round in a regular manner; 
WHIRL, to turn it round in a violent 
manner; TWIRL, to ¢urn it round in 
any irregular and unmeaning way; 
WRITHE, to turn round in convolution 
within itself. A worm seldom moves in 
a straight line; it is, therefore, always 
turning : sometimes it lies, and some- 
times it writhes in agony: a wheel is © 
whirled round by the force of gun- 
powder: a top is éwirled by a child in 
play. | 7 
How has this poison lost its wonted ways? 

It should have burnt its passage, not have linger’d 


In the blind labyrinths and crooked turnings 
Of human compvsition. DryDEN 


The tracks of Providence like rivers «ind, 
Here run before us, there retreat behind, H1eerns. 


He was no civil ruffian; none of those 
Who lie with twisted locks, betray with shrugs. 
‘ ‘THOMSON, 


Man is but man, inconstant still, and various ; 
There’s no tu-morrow in him like to-day ; 
Perhaps the atoms, whirling in his brain, 

Make him think honestly this present hour ; 
The next, a swarm of base, ungrat: ful one 
May mount aloft, RYDEN. 


I had used my eye to such a quick suecession of 
objects, that, in the most ipitate twirl, 1 could 
eaich a sentence out of each author, — SYEare 
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Dying, he bellow’d out his drend remorse, | 
And writh'd with seeming anguish of the soul, 
SHIRLEY, 


U. 


UNBELIEF, INFIDELITY, INCRE- 
DULITY. 


UNBELIEF (v. Belief) respects 
matters in general: INFIDELITY 
(v. Faithful) is unbelief as respects Di- 
vine revelation; INCREDULITY is 
unbelief in ordinary matters. Unbeltef 
is taken in an indefinite and negative 
sense; it is the want of be/zef in any 
particular thing that may or may not 
be believed. The term unbelief does not 
of itself convey any reproachful meaning ; 
it signifies properly a general disposition 
not to believe. 

Were its revelations important, I should be less 
inclined to unbeltef. BeatTTiE, 

We may be unbelievers in indifferent 
as well as the most important matters, 
but the term unbeliever taken absolutely 
means one who disbelieves sacred truths. 


One gets by heart a catalogue of title-pages and 
editions; and immediately, to become conspicuous, 
declaree that he is an unbeliever. ADDISON. 

Infidelity is a more active state of 
mind; it supposes a violent and total 
rejection of that which ought to be be- 
lieved: incredulity is also an active 
state of mind, in which we refuse be/ief 
in matters that may or may not be re- 
jected. The Jews are unbelievers in 
the mission of our Saviour; the Turks 
are infidels, inasmuch as they do not 
believe in the Bible; Deists and Atheists 
are likewise tnjidels, inasmuch as they 
set themselves up against Divine reve- 
lation ; well-informed people are always 
incredulous of stories respecting ghosts 
and apparitions. 7 


Belief and professien will speak a Christian but 
very faintly, when thy conversation proclaims thee an 
tajidel. Sour. 


The youth hears all the predictions of the aged 
with obstinate incredulity. JOHNSON. 


TO UNCOVER, DISCOVER, DISCLOSE. 


To UNCOVER, like DISCOVER, 
implies sto take off the covering; but 
the former refers mostly to an artificial, 
material, and occasional covering; the 
Jatter to a natural, moral, and habitual 
covering: plants are uncovered, that 
they may receive the benefit of the air; 
they are discovered to gratify the re- 
_ searches of the botanist. 


UNDER. 


We should sncover our nakedness Ly throwing off 
that Christian religion which has hitherto been our 
beast and comfort. ‘BunRKE. 


Since, you know, you cannot see yourself ' 

So well as by reflection. I, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you know not of. 
SHAKSPEARKe 


To dtscover and DISCLOSE (v. To 
publish) both signify to lay open, but 
they differ in the object and manner 
of the action: to discover is to remove 
the covering which hides a thing from 
view, whether it be there by accident or 
design ; to disclose is to open that which 
has been closed: as many things may 
be covered which are not closed, such 
things may, by drawing aside the cover- 
ing, be dtscovered : a country is properly 
discovered, or a plant growing in some 
heretofore unknown place may be dis- 
covered ; whatever is disclosed must 
have been previously closed or inclosed 
in some other body ; as to disclose the 
treasures which lie buried in the earth. 


Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


The shells being broken, struck off, and gone, the 
stone included in them is thereby disclosed and set at 
liberty. .  Woopwarn, 

So in the figurative or moral applica- 
tion, a plot may be discovered, but a 
secret which lies deep in the bosom may 
be dtsclosed. 


He shall never, by any alteration in me, discover 


my knowledge of his mistake. Pops. 
If I disclose my passion, 

Our friendship’s at an end: if I conceal it, 

The world will call me false. ADDISON, 


UNDER, BELOW, BENEATH. 


UNDER, like Atnd in behind, and 
the German unter, hinter, &c., are all 
connected with the preposition 77 imply- 
ing the relation of enclosure. BELOW 
denotes the state of being low; and 
BENEATH, from the German nieder, 
and the Greek vep@e or eveoe down- 
wards, has the same original significa- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, from the 
above, that the preposition wnder denotes 
any situation of retirement or conceal- 
ment; below, any situation of inferiority 
or lowness; and deneath, the same, only 
in a still greater degree. We are covered 
or sheltered by that which we stand 
under; we excel or rise above that. 
which is below us; we look down upon 
that which is beneath us: we live under 
the protection of government; the sur 
disappears when it is be/ow the horizon ; 
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we are apt to tread upon that which is 
altogether beneath us. | 
Allsublunary comforts imitate the changeableness, 


as well as feel the influence, of the planet they are 
under. Sours, 


Our minds are here and there, below, above; 
Nothing that’s mortal can so quickly move. 
: DENBAN. 


How can any thing better be expected than rust 
and cankes when men will rather dig their treasure 
from beneath than fetch it from above? Sours. 


UNDERSTANDING, INTELLECT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 


UNDERSTANDING (wv. To con- 
ceive), being the Saxon word, isemployed 
to describe a familiar and easy power or 
operation of the mind in forming distinct 
ideas of things. INTELLECT (v. In- 
tellect) is employed to mark the same 
operation in regard to higher and more 
abstruse objects. The understanding 
applies to the first exercise of the rational 
powers: it is therefore aptly said of 
children and savages that they employ 
their understandings on the simple ob- 
jects of perception; a child uses his 
understanding to distinguish the dimen- 
sions of objects, or to apply the right 
names to the things that come before 
his notice. 

By understanding, 1 mean that faculty whereby we 
are enabled toapprehend the objects of knowledge, 
ganerals as well as particulars, absent things as well 
as present, and to judge of their truth or falsehood, 
good or evil. ‘ WILKINS, 

Intellect, being a matured state of the 
understanding, is most properly applied 
to the efforts of those who have their 
powers. in full vigour: we speak of un- 
derstanding as the characteristic dis- 
’ tinction between man and brute; but 
human beings are distinguished from 
each other by the measure of their znted- 
lect. We may expect the youngest 
children to employ an understanding 
according to the opportunities which 
they have of using their senses ; we are 
gratified when we see great inéellect in 
the youth whom we are instructing. 

The light within us is (since the fall) become dark- 


ness; and the understanding, that should be eyes tu 
the blind faculty of the will, is blind itself. Sours. 


All those arts antl inventions which vulgar minds 
at, the ingenious pursue, and all udmire, are 

. But the reliques of an tntellect defaced with sin and 
time. SouTH. 
Intellect and INTELLIGENCE are 
derived from the same word; but tm- 
tellect is applied merely to human power, 
and intelligence to the spiritual power 
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of higher beings; as the sntelligence of 
angels: so, when applied to human 
beings, it is taken in the most abstract 
sense for the intellectual power: hence 
we speak of tnfelligence as displayed in 
the countenance ofa child whose looks 
evince that he has exerted his tntellect, 
and thereby proved that it exists. 


Silent as the ecstatic bliss 


ofr souls, that by intelligunce converse. Otway. 


UNDETERMINED, UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY, WAVERING, 


UNDETERMINED (wv. To deter. 
mine) is a temporary state of the mind ; 
UNSETTLED is commonly more last- 
ing: we are undetermined in theordinary 
concerns of life; we are unsettled in 
matters of opinion: we may he unde- 
termined whether we shall go or stay; 
we are unsettied in our faith or religious 
profession. | 

Undetermined and unsettled are ap- 
plied toparticularobjects; UNSTEA DY 
aud WAVERING are habits of the 
mind: to be unsteady is in fact to be 
habitually unsettled in regard to all 
objects. An unsettled character is one 
that has no settled principles: an un- 
steady character has an unfitness in 
himself to-settle. Undetermined de- 
scribes one uniform state of mind, 
namely, the want of determination: wa- 
vering describes a changeable state, 
namely, the state of determining vari- 
ously at different times. Undetermined 
is always taken in an indifferent, wa- 
vering mostly in a bad, sense: we may 
frequently be undetermined from the 
nature of the case, which does not pre- 
sent motives for determ ning; but a 
person is mostly wavering, trom a defect 
in his character, in cases where he might | 
determine. A parent may with reason 
be undetermined as to the line of life 
which he shall choose for his son: men 
of soft and timid characters are always 
wavering in the most trivial, as well as 
the most important, concerns of life. 

We suffer the last part of life to steal from us in 


weak hopes of some fortuitous occurrence or drowsy 
equilibrations of undetermined counsel. JoHNsON. 


Uncertain and unsettled as Cicero ~yas, he seems 
fired with the contemplation of sacar 
‘ EARCY 


You will find soberness and truth in the proper 
teachers of religion, and much unsleadiness and vanity - 
in others. : Ear, WENTWORTH, 


Yet such, we find, they are as can control 
The servile actions of our wav ring soul. 


Pris 
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TO UNFOLD, UNRAVEL, DEVELOPE. 


To UNFOLD is to open that which 
has been folded; to UNRAVEL is to 
open that which has been ravelled or 
tangled; to DEVELOPE is to open 
that which has been wrapt in an enve- 
lope. The application of these terms 
therefore to moral objects is obvious: 
what has been folded and kept secret is 
unfolded; in this manner a hidden 
transaction is unfolded, by being related 
circumstantially: what has been en- 
tangled in any mystery or confusion is 
unravelled : in this manner a mysterious 
transaction is wnravedled, if any circum- 
stance is fully accounted for: what has 
been wrapped up so as to be entirely 
shut out from view is developed ; in this 
manner the plot of a play or novel, or 
the talent of a person, is developed. 


And to the sage-instructing eye unfold 


The various twine of light. THOMSON. 


You must be sure to unravel all your designs toa 
jealous man. AppISON, 


The character of Tiberius is extremely difficult to 
elope. * CUMBERLAND, 


UNHAPPY, MISERABLE, WRETCHED. 


UNHAPPY is literally not to be 
happy; this is the negative condition 
of many who might be happy if they 
pleased. MISERABLE, from misereor 
to pity, is to deserve pity; that is, to be 
positively and extremely unhappy : this 
is the lot only of a comparatively few: 
WRETCHED, from our word wreck, 
the Saxon wrecca an exile, and the like, 
signifies cast away or abandoned; that 
is, particularly miserable, which is the 
lot of still fewer. As happiness lies 
properly in the mind, unhappy is taken 
in the proper sense, with regard to the 
state of the feelings ; but is figuratively 
extended to the outward circumstances 
which occasion the painful feelings; we 
lead an unhappy life, or are in an un- 
happy condition: as that which excites 
the compassion of others must be ex- 
ternal, and the state of abandonment 
must of itself be an outward state, mz- 
serable and wretched are properly applied 
to the outward circumstances which 
cause the pain, and improperly to the 
pain which is occasioned. We can mea- 
sure the force of these words, that is to 
say, the degree of unhappiness which 
they express, only by the circumstance 
which causes the unhappiness. An un- 
happy man is indefinite; as we may be 
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unkappy from slight circumstances, or 
from those which are important ; a child 
may be said to be unhappy at the loss 
of a plaything; a man is unhappy who 
leads a vicious life: miserable and 
wretched are more limited in their ap- 
plication ; a child cannot be either mz- 
serable or wretched ; and he who is so, 
has some serious cause either in his own 
mind or in his circumstances to make 
him so: a man is miserable who is tor- 
mented -by ‘his conscience; a mother 
will be wretched who sees her child 
Violently torn-from her. 

Such is the fate unhirppy women find, 

And such the curse intail’d upon ourkind, Rowe. 


God, according to his universal way of working, 
graciously turns these follies (from the passions) so 
far to the advantage of his miserable creatures, as to 
be the present sulace and support of their distresses. 

WaRrsourron. 


’Tis murmur, discontent, distrust, 


That makes you wretched. Gay. 


e 


UNIMPORTANT, INSIGNIFICANT, IM- 
MATERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 


Tue want of ¢mportance, of con-— 
sideration, of signification, and of mat- 
ter or substance, is expressed by these 
terms. They differ, therefore, priuci- 
pally according to the meaning of the 
primitives; but they are so closely 
allied that they may be employed some- 
times indifferently. UNIMPORTANT 
regards the consequences of our actions. 
it is unimportant whether we use this 
or that word in certain cases: INCON- 
SIDERABLE and INSIGNIFICANT 
respects those things which may attract 
notice: the former is more adapted to 
the grave style, to designate the com- 
parative low value of things; the latter 
is a familiar term which seems to con- 
vey a contemptuous meaning: in a de- 
scription we may say that the number, 
the size, the quantity, &e., is imcon- 
stderuble; in speaking of persons we 
may say they are ¢tnsignificunt jin 
stature, look, talent, station, and the 
like; or, speaking of things, an tnstg- 
nificant production, or an ¢nsignificant 
word: IMMATERIAL is a species of 
the un?mportant, which is applied only 
to familiar subjects; it is tmmutertal 
whether we go to-day or to-morrow ; it 
is zmmatertal whether we have a few or 


many. 
Nigno and Guerra made no discoveries of any im 
po: tanee. RoBERT#0N, 


That the soul cannot be proved mortal by any 
principle of natural reasvo is I think no tnconsider- 
able point gained. Sovsry, 


UNRULY. 


Az 1 am ensignificant to the company in public 
places, I gratify | the vanity of all who pretend to 
make an appearance, ADDISON. 


if, in the jadgment of impartial persons, the ar- 
guments be strung enough toconvince an unbiassed 
mind, it is not material whether every wrangling 

atheist will sit down contented with them. 
STILLINGFLEET. 


UNLESS, EXCEPT. 


UNLESS, which is equivalent to if 
less, if not, or if one fail, is employed 
only for the particular case; but EX- 
CEPT has always a reference to some 
general rule, of which an exceptton is 
hereby signified : I shall not do it usdess 
he ask me; no one can enter except 
those who are provided with tickets. 


Unless money can be borrowed, trade cannot be 
carried on, BLACKSTONE. 


If a wife continues in the use of her jewels till 
her husband’s death, she shall afterwards retain them 
against his executors and «administrators, and all 
other persons except creditors, BLACKSTONE. 


UNOFFENDING, INOFFENSIVE, 
HARMLESS. 


UNOFFENDING denotes the act of 
not offending: INOFFENSIVE, the 
property of not being disposed or apt to 
offend: HARMLESS, the property of 
being void of harm. Unoffending ex- 
presses, therefore, only a, partial state ; 
tnoffensive and harmless mark the dis- 
position and character. A child is un- 
offending as long as he does nothing to 
offend others; but he may be offensive 
if he discover an unamiable temper, or 
has unpleasant manners: a creature is 
inuffensive that has nothing in itself 
that ean offend; but that is harmless 
which has neither the will nor the power 
to harm. Domestic animals are fre- 
quently very tnoffensive; it is a great 
recommendation of a quack medicine to 
say that it is harmless. 


The unoffending royal little ones were not only 
condemned to languish in solitude and darkness, but 
their bodies left to perish with disease. SEWARD. 


For drinks, the grape 
She crushes, troffensive must. MILTon, 


When the disciple is questioned about the studies 
of his master, he makes report of some minute and 
frivolous researches which are introduced only for 
the purpose of raising a Aarmiess laugh. 

CUMBERLAND, 


UNRULY, UNGOVERNABLE, RE- 

| FRACTORY. 

UNRULY marks the want of dis- 
nosition to be ruled; UNGOVERN- 
ABLE, an absolute incapacity to be 
governed: the former is a temporary or 
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partial error, the latter is an habitual 
defect in the temper: a volatile child 
will be occasionally uzruly ; any child 
of strong passions will become ungo- 
vernable, by excessive indulgence: we 
say that our wills are umruly and 
our tempers are ungovernable. RE 
FRACTORY, from the Latin re- 
Jringo to break open, marks the 
disposition to break every thing down 
before it: it is the excess of the 
unruly with regard to children: the 
unruly is, however, negative; but the 
refractory is positive: an unruly child 
objects to be ruled; a refractory child 
sets up a positive resistance to all rule 
an unruly child may be altogether silent 
and passive; a refractory child always 
commits himself by some act of intem- 
perance in word or deed: he is unruly 
if in any degree he gives trouble in the 
ruling ; he is refractory if he refuses 
altogether to be ruled. 


How hardly is the restive, unruly will of man first 
tamed and broke to duty. Sourn. 


I conceive (replied Nicholas) I stand here before 
you, my most equitable judges, for no worse a crime 
than cudgelling my refractury mule. CuxBERLAND, 


Heav’ns, how unlike their Belgie sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold. 
GoLpsMITH 


UNSEARCHABLE, INSCRUTABLE. 


THESE terms are both applied to 
things set above the understanding of 
man, but not altogether indifferently ; 
for that which is UNSEARCHABLE 
is not set at so great a distance from us 
as that which is INSCRUTABLE: for 
that which is searched is in common 
concerns easier to be found than that 
which requires a scrutiny. The ways 
of God are all to us finite creatures 
more or less unsearchable; but the 
mysterious plans of Providence, as fre - 
quently evinced in the affairs of men, 
are altogether zenscrutable. 

Things else by me unsearchable, now heard 
With wonder. MILTON. 


To expect that the intricacies of science will be 
pierced by a careless glance, isto expect a particular 
rivilege; but to suppose that the maze is tnscruta- 
Se to diligence, is to enchaia the mind in voluntary 
shackles. @ JOHXEON. 


UNSPEAKABLE, INEFFABLE, UNUT- 
TERABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 


UNSPEAKABLE and INEFFA- 
BLE, from the Latin fur to speak, have 
precisely the same meaning; but the 
unspeakable is said of objects in general, 
particularly of that which is above 
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huran conception, and surpasses the 
power of language to describe; as the 
unspeakable goodness of God: IN- 
EFFABLE is said of such objects as 
cannot be painted in words with ade- 
quate force; as the zmeffable sweetness 
of a._person’s look: UNOTTERABLE 
and INEXPRESSIBLE are extended 
in their signification to that which is 
incommunicable by signs from one 
being to another; thus vrief is unut- 
terable which it is not in the power of 
the sufferer by any sounds to bring 
home to the feelings of another; grief 
is tnexpressible which is not to be ex- 
pressed by looks, or words, or any signs. 
Unuitterable is therefore applied only to 
the individual who wishes to give wtier- 
ance* tnexpressible may be said of 
that which is to be expressed con- 
cerning others: our own pains are un- 
utteruble ; the sweetness of a person’s 
countenance is tnexpressible. 


The vast difference of God's nature from ours 
makes the difference between them so unspeakably 
great. Sours. 


The influences of the Divine nature enliven the 
mind with ineffable joys. Sours. 


Nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutferable. MIt'ron. 


The evil which lies lurking under a temptation is 
intolerable and inexpressibie. ourH. 


UNTRUTH, FALSEHOOD, FALSITY, 
LIE. 


UNTRUTH is an untrue saying ; 
FALSEHOOD and LIE are false 
sayings: untruth of itself reflects no 
disgrace on the agent; it may be unin- 
tentional or not: a falsehood and a le 
are intentional false sayings, differing 
only in degree as to the guilt of the 
offender: a fulsehood is not always 
spoken for the express intention of de- 
ceiving, but a de is uttered only for the 
worst of purposes. Some persons have 
a habit of telling falsehoods from the 
mere love of talking: those who are 
guilty of bad actions endeavour to con- 
ceal them by lzes. Children are apt to 
speak untruihs for want of understand- 
ing the value of words: travellers, from 
a love of exaggeration, are apt to intro- 
duce falsehoods into their narrations: 
it is the nature of a die to increase itsclf 
to a tenfold degree; one /ze must be 
backed by. many more. 


Falsehvod is also used in the abstract 
sense for what is false... FALSITY is 
never used but in the. abstract. sense, 


for the property of the false. The 


USAGE. 


former is general, the latter particular, 
in the application: the truth or false- 
hood of an assertion is not always to be 
distinctly proved; the falstiy of any 
particular person’s assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 


Above all things tell no untruth, no, not even mn 
trifles. Sin Henuy Sypney. 


_Many temptations to falsehvod will occur in the 
disguise of passions too specious to fear much re- 
sistance. JOHNSON. 


Probability does not make any alteration either in 
the truth or falsity of things. Sourtu. 


The nature of a He consists in this, that itis a 
Jalse signification knowingly and voluntarily used. 
Souru. 


UNWORTHY, WORTHLESS. 


UNWORTHY is a term of less re- 
proach than WORTHLESS;; for the 
former signifies not to be worthy of 
praise or honor; the latter signifies to 
be without all worth, and consequently 
in the fullest sense bad. It may bea 
mark of modesty or humility to say that 
1 am an unworthy partaker of your 
kindness ; but it would be folly and ex- 
travagance to say that I am a worth- 
dese partaker of your kindness. There 
are many unworthy members in every 
religious community ; but every society 
that is conducted upon proper principles 
will take care to exclude worthless 
members. In regard to one another we 
are often unworthy of the distinctions 
or privileges we enjoy ; in regard to our 
Maker we are all unworthy of his good- 
ness, for we are all worthless in his 
eyes. 

Siuce in dark sorrow 1 my days did spend, 
Till now disdaining his unwerthy end. DENHAN, 


The school of Socrates was at one time deserted 
by every body except Aischines, the parasite of the 
tyrant Dicuysing and the most worthless man living. 

CUMBERLAND. 


USAGE, CUSTOM, PRESCRIPTION. 


Tue USAGE is what one has been 
long used to do; CUSTOM (x. Custom) 
is what one generally does; PRE- 
SCRIPTION is what is prescribed by 
usage to be done. The usage acquires 
force and sanction by dint of time; the 
custom acquires sanction by the fre- 
quency of its being done or the num- 
bers doing it; the prescription acquires 
force by the authority which prescribes. 
Hence it arises that custums vary in. 
every age, out that usage and prescrip 
tion supply the place of w-itten law. 


UTILITY. 


With the national assembly of France, possession 
is nothing, law and usage are nothing. Burke. 


For, since the time of Saturn’s holy reign, 


His hospitable customs we retain. DrypdeEn. 


Ifin any case the shackles of ated waa could 

be wholly shaken off, on what occasion should it be 

expected but in the selection of lawful pleasure ? - 
JOHNSON. 


UTILITY, USE, SERVICE, AVAIL. 


UTILITY and USE both come roti 


utor. SERVICE, from the Latin servio, 
to employ or make use of. AVAIL, 
fiom a@ or ad and vail, in French valotr, 
and Latin waleo, signifies strength for 
a given purpose or to a given end. 

All these terms imply fitness to be 
employed to advantage (v Advantage, 
Benefit). Utility is applied in a ge 
neral sense to what may be usefully 
employed ; wse to that which is actually 
soemployed: things are said to be of 
general wézlz1y, or a thing is said to be 
of a particular use. « 

Those things which have lung gone together are 
confederate, whereas new things piece not so well; 


but, though they help by their utility, yet they trouble 
by their inconformity. Bacon 


The Greeks in the hervic age seem to have been 
unacquainted with the use of iron. Rosertson, 


The word use refers us to the employ- 
ment of things generally, and the ad- 
vantage derived from such wse; service, 
the particular state or capacity of a 
thing to be usefully employed. It is 
most proper, therefore, to say that 
prayers and entreaties are of use; but 
in speaking of tools, weapons, and the 
like, to say they are of service. Pru- 
dence forbids us to destroy anything 
that may be of use; economy enjoins 
upon us not to throw aside anything as 
long as it is fit for servtce. 

A man with great talents but void of discretion is 
like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind, 


endued with an irresistible force, which for want of 


sight is of no use to him. ADDISON, 


Perhaps it might be of service to these people 
(hypeochondriacs) to wear some electric substance 
next their skin to defend the nerves and fibres from 
the damp of non-electric air. BRYDONE. 


All the preceding terms are taken 
absolutely: AVAIL is a-term of re- 
jative. import; it respects the circum- 
stances under which a thing may be 
fit or otherwise to be employed with 
efficacy. When entreaties are found to 
be of no avail, females sometimes try 
the force of tears. 

What does it avail, thongh Seneca had taught as 


good murality as Christ himself from the mount? 
CUMBERLAND. 
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TO UTTER, SPEAK, ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 


UTTER, from ouw#, signifies to put 
out; that is, to send forth a sound: this, 
therefore, is a more general term than 
SPEAK, which is to wéter an intel- 
ligible sound. We may wtéter a groan; 
we speak words only, or that which is 
intended to serve as words. To speak, 
therefore, is only a species of utterance ; 
a dumb man has wtierance but not 
speech. ARTICULATE and PRO- 
NOUNCE are modes of speaking; tc 
articulate, from articulum a joint, is to 
pronounce distinctly the letters or syl- 
lables of words; which is the first effort 
ofa child beginning to speak. It is of 
great importance to make a child artz- 
culate every letter when he first begins 
to speak or read. To pronounce, from 
the Latin pronuncto to speak out loud, 
is a formal mode of speaking. A child 
must first articulate the letters and the 
syllables, then he pronounces or sets 
forth the wlole word; this is necessary 
before he can speak to be understood. 


At each word that my destruction stter’d 
My heart recoiled. Orway. 


What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 
But words once spuke can never be recall’d. 
WALLER. 


The torments of disease can sometimes only be 
signified by groans or sobs, or trurticulate ejacula- 
tions. JOHNSON; 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you. SHAKSPEARE, 


V. 


VACANCY, VACUITY, INANITY. 


VACANCY and VACUITY both 
denote the space unoccupied, or the ab- 
stract quality of being unoccupied. 
INANITY, from the Latin izanis, de- 
notes the abstract quality of emptiness, 
or of not containing anything: hence 
the former terms vacancy and vacuity 
are used in an indifferent sense ; tzantty 
always in a bad sense: there may be a 
vacancy in the mind, or a rgcancy in’ 
life, which we may or may not fill up as 
we please; but :zantty of character de- 
notes the want of the essentials that 
constitute a character. 


There are vacuities in the happiest life, whicn 
it is net in the power of the world to fill. Buair. 


When I look up and behold the heavens, it makes 
me scorn the world and the pleasures thereof, con 
sidering the vanity of these and the inaatty of the 
other. Howe 
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VAIN, INEFFECTUAL, FRUITLESS. 


Trese epithets are all applied to our 
endeavours; but the term VAIN ‘x. 
Idle) is the most general and indefinite ; 
the other terms are particular and 
definite. What we aim at, as well as 
what we strive for, may be vatz; but 
INEFFECTUAL, that is, not effectual 
(v. Effective), and FRUITLESS, that 
is, without freet, signifying not pro- 
ducing the desired fruit of one’s labor, 
refer only to the termination or value of 
our labors. When the object aimed at 
is general in its import, it is common to 
‘term the endeavour vain when it cannot 
attain this object; it is vat to attempt 
to reform a person’s character until he 
is vonvinced that he stands in need of 
reformation ; when the means employed 
are inadequate for the attainment of the 
particular end, it is usual to call the 
endeavour ineffectual ; cool arguments 
will be ineffectual in convincing any 
one inflamed with a particular passion : 
when labor is specifically employed for 
the attainment of a particular object, 
itis usual to term it fruztless if it fail: 
peace-makers will often find themselves 
in this condition, that their labors will 
be rendered j/ruztless by the violent 
passions of angry opponents. 


Nature aload calls ont for balmy rest, 


Bat all in vain. GENTLEMAN, 


After many freutless overtures, the Inca, despairing 
of any cordial union with a Spaniard, attacked him 
by surprise with a numerous body. RosBERTSON. 


Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent the offer’'d wrong, 
Though ineffectual found. MsuTon. 


VALUABLE, PRECIOUS, COSTLY. 


VALUABLE signifies fit to be wa- 
lued; PRECIOUS, having a high 
price; COSTLY, costing much money. 
Valuable expresses directly the idea of 
value; precious and costly express the 
same idea indirectly : on the other hand, 
that which is valuable is only said to be 
fit or deserving of value; but precious 
and costly denote that which is highly 
valuable, according to the ordinary 
measure of valuing objects, that is, by 
the price they bear: hence, the two 
latter express the idea much more 
strongly than the former. | 

Remote countries cannot convey their commodities 


by land to those places, when on account of their 


rarity they are desired and become valuatle 


RoserTson. 


It is uo im prover comparison that a thankful heart 
48 like » box of preceous ointment. Howg.e. 


VALUE. © 


The king gave him all the duke's rich furs, 41d 
much ot his costly household stuff, Luoyp. 


They are similarly distinguished in 
their moral application : a book is valu- 
able according to its contents, or ac- 
cording to the estimate which men set 
upon it, either individually or collec- 
tively. The Bible is the only prectous 
book in the world that has intrinsic 
value, that is, set above all price. 
There are many costly things, which 
are only valuuvle to the individuals 
who are disposed to expend money 
upon them. 

What an absurd thing it is to pass over all the 


valuable parts of a man, and fix our attention on his 
infirmities ! ADDIEON, 


Two other precious drops that ready stood 

Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 

Kiss’d as the gracions signs of sweet remorse. 
Mitton, 


Christ is sometimes pleased to make the profes- 
sion of himself costly. Sourn. 


VALUE, WORTH, RATE, PRICE. 


VALUE, from the Latin valea to be 
strong, respects those essential qualities 
which constitute its strength. WORTH, 
in German werth, from wahren to per- 
ceive, signifies that good which is expe- 
rienced or felt to exist in a thing. 
RATE, v. Proportion. PRICE, in 
Latin pretium, from the Greek mpacow 
to sell, signifies what a thing is sold for. 

Value is a general and indefinite term, 
applied to whatever is conceived to be 
good in a thing: the worth is that good 
only which is conceived or known as 
such. The va/ue therefore of a thing is 
as variable as the humours and circum- 
stances of men; it may be nothing or 
something very great in the same object 
at the same time in the eyes of differen: 
men. The worth is however that valu: 
which is acknowledged; it is therefor? 
something more fixed and permanent 
we speak of the value of external objects 
which are determined by taste; but the 
worth of things as determined by rule. 
The value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain; but its 
real worth may not be more than what 
it would fetch for waste paper. The 
rate and prtce are the measures of that 
value or worth ; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular appliéation to 
mercantile transactions. Whatever we 
give in exchange for another thing, 
whether according to a definite or an 
indefinite estimation, that is said to be 
done at acertain rate ; thus we purchase 
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pleasure at a dear rate, when it is at 
the expense of our health: price is the 
rate of exchange estimated by coin or 
any other medium; hence price is a 
fixed rate, and may be figuratively ap- 
plied in that sense to moral objects ; as, 
when health is expressly sacrificed to 
pleasure, it may be termed the price 
af pleasure. 

Life has no value as an end, but means. 


An end deplorable] A means divine. Younea, 
Pay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what it’s worth ask death-beds. Youne. 


If you will take my humour as it runs, you shall 
have hearty thanks into the bargain fur taking it off 
at such a rate. Kar or SHAFTESBURY. 


The soul’s high fo 


Is writ in all the conduct of the skies, Youna. 


TO VALUE, PRIZE, ESTEEM. 


To VALUE is in the literal sense to 
fix a value on athing. PRIZE, signi- 
fying to fix a price, and ESTEEM (v. 
Esteem), are both modes of valuing. 

To value is to set any value, real or 
supposititious, relative or absolute, on a 
thing: in this sense men value gold 
above silver, or an appraiser values 
goods. To valwe may either be applied 
to material or spiritual subjects, to cor- 
poreal or mental actions: prize and 
esteem are taken only as mental actions; 
the former in reference to sensible or 
moral objects, the latter only to moral 
objects: we may value books according 
to their market price, or we may value 
them according to their contents; we 
prize books only for their contents, in 
which sense prize is a much stronger 
term than value; we also prize men 
for their usefulness to society; we eés- 
teem their moral characters. 


The prize, the beauteous prize, I will resign, 
So dearly valu'd, and so justly mine. 


Nothing makes women esteemed by the opposite 
sex more than chastity; whether it be that we always 
prize those most who are hardest to come at, or that 
nothing besides chastity, with its collateral attend- 
ants, fidelity and constancy, gives a man a vroperty 
in the person he loves. ADDISON. 


Pore. 


VARIATION, VARIETY. 


VARIATION denotes the act of 
varying (v. To change); VARIETY 
denotes the quality of varying, or the 
thing varied. The astronomer observes 
the variations in the heavens; the phi- 
losopher observes the vartations in the 
climate from year to year. Varvety is 
pleasing to all persons, but to none so 
much as the young and the fickle : there 
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is an infinite vartety in every species of 
objects, animate or inanimate. 


The idea of variation (as a constituent in beauty), 
without attending su accurately to the manner of va- 
riation, has led Mr. Hogarth to consider anzular 
figures as beautiful. Burke. 


As to the colours usually found in beautiful bodies, 
it may be difficult to ascertain them, becau-e in the 
several parts of nature there is an infinite variety. 

Bourse. 


VENAL, MERCENARY. 


VENAL, from the Latin venadis, 
signifies saleable or ready to be sold, 
which, applied as it commonly is to per- 
sons, 18 a much stronger term than 
MERCENARY (v. Mercenary). A 
venal man gives up all principle for 
interest ; a mercenary man seeks his 
interest without regard to principle: 
venal writers are such as write in favour 
of the cause that can promote them to 
riches or honours; a servant is com- 
monly a mercenary who gives his services 
according as he is paid: those who are 
loudest in their professions of political 
purity are the best subjects for a minister 
to make venal ; a mercenary spirit is 
engendered in the minds of those who 
devote themselves exclusively to trade. 
The minister, well pleas’d at small expense, 

To silence so much rude impertinence, 


With squeeze and whisper yields to his demande, 
And on the venal list enroll’d he stands.  JEzNyns. 


For their assistance they repair to the northern 
steel, and bring in an unnatural, mercenary crew. 
Souvre, 


VENIAL, PARDONABLE. 


VENIAL, from the Latin venta 
pardon or indulgence, is applied to what 
may be tolerated without express dis- 
paragement to the individual, or direct 
censure; but the PARDONABLE is 
that which may only escape severe cen- 
sure, but cannot be allowed: garrulity 
is a venial offence in old age; levity in 
youth is pardonable in single instances. 

Whilst the clergy are em ployed in extirpating mor- 


tal sins, I should be glad to rally the world out of in- 
decencies and vental transgressions. CUMBERLAND: 


The weaknesses of Elizabeth were not confined to 
that period of life when they are more pardon ble. 
RospeRrrson, 


VERBAL, VOCAL, ORAL. 
VERBAL, from verbum a word, 


signifies after the manner of a spoken 
word; ORAL, from os a mouth, signi- 
fies by werd of mouth; and VOCAL, 
from vow the voice, signifies by the 
voice: the two former of these words 
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are used to distinguish the speaking 
from writing; the latter to distinguish 
the sounds of the voice from any other 
sounds, particularly in singing: a verbal 
message is distinguished from one 
written on a paper, or in a note; oral 
tradition is distinguished from that 
which is handed down to posterity by 
means of books; vocal music is distin- 
guished from instrumental ; vocal sounds 
are more harmonious than those which 
proceed from any other bodies. 

Among all the northern nations, shaking of hands 
was held necessary to bind the bargain, a custom 


which we still retain in many verbal contracts. 
BLACKSTONE, 


Forth came the human pair, 
And join’d their vocal worship to the quire 


Of creatures wauting voice. MILTon. 


In the first aves of the world instruction was com- 
monly ural. JOHNSUN. 


VEXATION, MORTIFICATION, 
CHAGRIN. 


VEXATION (v. To  dtsplease) 
springs from a variety of causes, acting 
unpleasantly on the inclinations or pas- 
sions of men; MORTIFICATION (». 
To humble) is a strong degree of vexa- 
tion, which arises from particular cir- 
cumstances acting on particular passions: 
the loss of a day’s pleasure is a vexatton 
to one who is eager for pleasure; the 
loss of a prize, or the circumstance of 
coming into disgrace where we expected 
honour, is a mortvfication to an ambi- 
tious person. Vexatton arises principally 
from our wishes and views being crossed; 
mortification, from our pride and self- 
importance being hurt; CHAGRIN, 
in French chagrin, from aigrir, and the 
Latin acer sharp, signifying a sharp 
point, arises froth a mixture of the two; 
disappointments are always attended 
with more or less of veration, according 
to the circumstances which give pain 
and trouble ; an exposure of our poverty 
may be more or less of a mortt/ication, 
according to the value which we set on 
wealth and grandeur; a refusal of a 
request will produce more or less of 
chagrin, as it is accompanied with cir- 
cumstances more or less mortifying to 
our pride. 


és 
Poverty is an evil complicated with so many cir- 
cumstances of uneasiness and vesation, that every 
man is studious to avoid it. JOHNSON. 


Iam mortified by those compliments which were 
designed to encourage me. Pork. 


It was your purpose to balance my chagrin at the 
inconsiderable effect of that essay, by representing 
that it obtained some notice. - Huw. 


VIEW 
VIEW, SURVEY, PROSPECT. 
VIEW (v. To look), and SURVEY, 


compounded of vey or vzew and sur over, 
mark the act of the person, namely, the 
looking over a thing with more or less 
attention: PROSPECT, from the Latin 
prospectus and prospicio to see before, 
designates the thing seen. We take a 
view or survey; the prospect presents 
itself: the vzew is of an indefinite extent ; 
the survey is always comprehensive in 
its nature. Ignorant people take but 
narrow views of things; men take more 
or less enlarged views, according to their 
cultivation: the capacious mind of a 
genius takes a survey of all nature. 
The view depends altogether on the 
train of a person’s thoughts; the pros- 
pect is set before him, it depends upon 
the nature of the thing: our views of 
advancement are sometimes very falla- 
cious ; our prospects are very delusive ; 
both occasion disappointment: the for- 
mer is the keener, as we have to charge 
the miscalculation upon _ ourselves. 
Sometimes our prospects depend upon 
our views, at least in matters of reli- 
gion; he who forms erroneous veews of 
a future state has but a wretched pros- 
pect beyond the grave. 
With inward view 
Thence on the ideal kingdom swift she turns 
Her eye. THOMSON, 


Fools view but part, and not the whole mene 
So crowd existence all into a day. ENYNS. 


No land so rude but looks beyond the tomb 


For future prospects in a world to come, JENYN2. 


VIEW, PROSPECT, LANDSCAPE. 


VIEW and PROSPECT (v. View, 
prospect), though applied here to ex- 
ternal objects of sense, have a similar 
distinction as in the preceding article. 
The view is not only that which may be 
seen, but that which is actually seen; 
the prospect is that which may be 
seen; hence the term view is mostly 
coupled with the person viewing, al- 
though a prospect exists continually, 
whether seen or not: hence we speak 
of our view being intercepted, but not 
our prospect intercepted; a confined 
or bounded eew, but a lively or dreary 
prospect, or the prospect clears up or 
extends. 


Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deemed evil, is no more. THOMSON, 


VIOLENT 


The great eternal scheme, 
Jnvolving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting us the prospect wider spreads 
To reason’s eye refin’d, clears up apace. 
View is an indefinite term; it may be 
said either of a number of objects or of 
a single object, of a whole or of a part: 
prospect is said only of an aggregate 
number of objects: we may have a view 
of a town, of a number of scattered 
houses, of a single house, or of the spire 
of a steeple ; but the prospect compre- 
hends that which comes within the 
range of the eye. View may be said of 
that which is seen directly or indirectly ; 
prospect only of that which directly pre- 
sents itself to the eye: hence a drawing 
of an object may be termed a view, al- 
though not a prospect. View is confined 
to no particular objects ; prospect mostly 
respects rural objects; and LAND- 
SCA PE respects no others. Landscape, 
tundskip, or landshape, denote any por- 
tion of country which is in a particular 
form: hence the landscape is a species 
of prospect. A prospect may be wide, and 
comprehend an assemblage of objects 
both of nature and art; but a dandscape 
is narrow, and lies within the compass 
of the naked eye: hence it is also that 
landscape may be taken for the draw- 
ing of a landscape, and consequently 
for a species of view: the taking of views 
or landscapes is the last exercise of the 
learner in drawing. 
Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various views. 


Now skies and seas their prospect only bound. 
Drypen. 


THomeon. 


MILTon. 


Sv lovely seem’d 
That lundscape, and of pure now purer alr 


Meets his approach. MILTON. 


VIOLENT, FURIOUS, BOISTEROUS, 
VEHEMENT, IMPETUOUS. 


VIOLENT signifies having force (v. 
Force). FURIOUS signifies having 
fury (v. Anger). BOISTEROUS in 
all probability comes from des/zr, signi- 
fying ready to bestzr or come into motion. 
VEHEMENT, in Latin vehemens, 
compounded of veho and mens, signifies 
carried away by the mind or the force 
of passion. IMPETUOUS signifies 
having an «mpetus. 

Violent is here the most general term, 
including the idea of force or violence, 
which is‘common to them all, it is as 
general in its application as in its mean- 
ing. When vtolent and furious are 
applied to the same objects, the latter 
expresses a higher degree of the former : 
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a furious whirlwind is violent beyond 
measure. Violent and botsterous are 
likewise applied to the same objects ; 
but the dvzsterous refers only to the 
violence of the motion or noise: hence 
we say that a wind is vzolent, inasmuch 
as it acts with great force upon all 
bodies ; it is botsterous, inasmuch as it 
causes the great motion of bodies: tm- 
petuous, like botsterous, is also applied 
to bodies moving with great violence. 
Probably the breadth of it (the passage between 


Sevila and Charybdis) is greatly increased by the 
violent tmpetuosity of the current. BryDONE 
The furivus pard, 
Cow’'d and subdu’d, flies from the face of man. 
SoMERVILLE. 


Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow . 


With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 
['HOMSON. 


The central waters round impetuous rush’d. 
THomson. 
These terms are all applied to persons, 
or what is personal, with a similar dis- 
tinction: a man is violent in his opinions, 
violent in his measures, vtolent in his 
resentments ; he is furious in his anger, 
or hasa furious temper; he is vehement 
in his affections or passions, vehement in 
love, vehement in zeal, vehement in pur- 
Suing an object, vehement in expression: 
vtvlence transfers itself to some external 
object on which it acts with force; but 
vehemence respects that species of vio- 
lence which is confined to the person 
himself: we may dread vtolence, because 
it is always liable to do mischief; we 
ought to suppress our vehemence, be- 
cause it is injurious to ourselves: a 
vtolent partizan. renders himself ob- 
noxious to others; a man who is vehe- 
ment in any cause puts it out of his own 
power to be of use. Jmpetuosity is 
rather the extreme of violence or vehe- 
mence : an impetuous attack is an ex- 
cessively violent attack; an tmpetuous 
character is an excessively vehement 
character. Botsterous is said of the 
manner and the behaviour rather than 


the mind. 


This gentleman, among a thousand others, is a 
reat instance of the fate of all who are carried away 
by party spirit of any side; I wish all viulence may 


succeed as ill, Popz. 


If there be any use of gesticulation, it must he 


oe to the ignorant and rude, wigo will be more 
a 


ected by vehemence than delighted by Broprict y. 
OHNSON, 


But the. a power steps in and limits the arro- 
gance of raging passions and furious elements. 
Buske, 


Is there a passion whose impetuous furce 
Disturhs the human breast, and breaking forth 
With sad eruptions deals destruction round, 

But, by the magic strains of some soft air, 


is harmunized to peace? Cowper, 
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The 7 in this examination, of which there is printed 
an account not unentertaining, behaved with the 
buisterousness of men elated with recent authority, 

JomxXson, 


VISION, APPARITION, PHANTOM, 
SPECTRE, GHOST. 


VISION, from the Latin visus seeing 
.r seen, signifies either the act of seeing 
or thing seen: APPARITION, from 
epee: signifies the thing that appears. 

s the thing seen is only the improper 
signification, the term vtsion is never 
employed but in regard to some agent. 
the viston depends upon the state of the 
pisual organ; the vision of a person 
whose sight is defective will frequently 
be. fallacious; he will see some things 
double which are single, long which are 
short, and the like. 

Cleese erica oon Gatti be 


But finds that, thongh his tubes assist the sight, 
They cannot give it, or make darkness light. 


Cowrer 
In like manner, if the sight be mi- 
raculously impressed, his vtston will 
enable him to see that which is super- 
natural: hence it is that vtston is either 
true or false, according to the circum- 
stances of the individual; and a weston 
signifying a thing seen, is taken for a 
supernatural exertion of the viston: 
apparition, on the contrary, refers us 
to the object seen; this may be true or 
false according to the manner in which 
it presents itself. Joseph was warned 
by a vision to fly into Egypt with his 
family ; Mary Magdalen was informed 
of the resyrrection of our Saviour by an 
apparition: feverish people often think 
they see visions; timid and credulous 
people sometimes take trees and posts 
for appartizons. 
Visions and inspirations some expect 
Their course here to direct. 


Full fast he flies, and darez not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows, 
Who gath-r round and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition. 

PHANTOM, from the Greek garrw 
to appear, is used for a false appartteon, 
or the appearance of a thing otherwise 
than what it is; thus the 1gmts fatuue, 
vulgarly @alled Jack-o-Lantern, is a 

hantom. SPECTRE, from specio to 
hold, and GHOST, from gezst a spirit, 
are the appartitons of immaterial sub- 
stances. The spectre is taken for any 
spiritual being that appears; but ghost 
is taken only for the spirits of departed 
en who appear to their fellow crea- 


Cow ey. 


Bram. 


WAIT. 


tures: a spectre is sometimes made to 
appear on the stage; ghosis exist mostly 
in the imagination of the young and the 
ignorant. 

The phantoms which haunt a desert are want, 
aod misery, and danger. JoHNSON. 
. Rous’d from their slumbers, 

Jo grim array the grisly spectres rise. 
The lonely tower 
Is also shunu’d, whose moarnful chambers hold, 


So night-struck fancy dreams, the yelling ghost. 
HOMSON. 


Bram, 


: VOTE, SUFFRAGE, VOICE. 


VOTE, in Latin votum from voveo 
to vow, is very probably from vor a 
voice, signifying the voice that is raised 
in supplication toheaven. SUFFRAGE, 
in Latin suffragtum, is in all probability 
compounded of sub and frango to break 
out or declare for a thing. VOICE is 
here figuratively taken for the votce that 
is raised in favour of a thing. 

The wote is the wish itself, whether 
expressed or not; a person has a vote, 
that is, the power of wishing; but the 
suffrage and the votce are the wish that 
is expressed ; a person gives his suffrage 
or his voice. The vole is the settled 
and fixed wish, it is that by which social 
concerns in life are determined; the 
suffrage is a vote given only in particular 
cases; the votce is the declared opinion 
or wish, expressed either by individuals 
or the public at large. The wote and 
voice are given either for or against a 
person or thing; the suffrage is com- 
monly given in favour of a person: in 
all public assemblies the majority of 
votes decide the question; members of 
Parliament are chosen by the suffrages 
of the people; in the execution of a will 
every executor has a vovce in all that is 
transacted. 


The popular vote 
Inclines here to continue. Minton. 


Reputation is commonly lost, because it never was 
deserve; and was conferred at first, not by the 
suffrage of criticism, but by the fonduess of friend 
ship. JOHNBUN. 


That something’s ours when we from life depart, 

This all couceive, all feel it at the heat; 

The wise of Jearn‘d antiquity proclaim 

This truth; the public voice declares the same, 
JENYNY 


W. 


TO WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, 
LOOK FOR, EXPECT. 
WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, in 


German warten, which is an intensive 
of waéhren to see or look, and EXPECT 


WAKEFUI.. 


from the Latin er out of and specio tu 
behold, both signify originally the same 
thing as LOOK FOR, i..e. to look with 
concern for a thing. 

All these terms express the action of 
the mind when directed to future matters 
of personal concern to the agent. Wait, 
wart for, and await, difer less in sense 
than in application, the two former being 
n familiar use, and the latter only in 
the grave style: these words imply the 
looking simply towards an object in a 
state of suspense or still regard; as to 
wait until a person arrives, or watt for 
his arrival; and awutt the hour of one’s 
ceath, that is, to keep the mind in readi- 
ness for it. 


Fait till thy being shall be unfolded, Bua. 
Not less resolv’d, Antenor’s valiant heir 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war. Porr, 


Wait and wait for refer to matters 
that are remote and obscure in the pro- 
spect, or uncertain in the event; awat? 
may be applied to that which is consi- 
dered to be near at hand and probable 
to happen. and in this sense it is clearly 
allied to Jook for and expect, the former 
of which expresses the acts of the eye as 
well as the mind, the latter, the act of 
the mind only, in contemplating an ob- 
ject as very probable or even certain. 
It is our duty patiently to await the 
severest trials when they threaten us. 
When children are too much indulged 
and caressed, they are apt to look for a 
repetition of caresses at inconvenient 
seasons; it is in vain to look for or ex- 
pect happiness from the conjugal state, 
when it is not founded on a cordial and 
mutual regard. 


This said, he sat, and erpectatton held 

His looks suspense, awaiting who appeared: 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 

The perilous attempt. 


If you lvok fur a friend in whose temper there is 
not tu be found the least inequality, you look for a 
pleasing phantom, BLaIR. 


We are not to expect from our intercourse with 
others, all that satisfaction we fondly wish, Bruarr,. 


MILTON, 


WAKEFUL, WATCHFUL, VIGILANT. 
Wer may be WAKEFUL without 


being WATCHFUL; but we cannot 
be watchful without being wakeful. 


Wakefulness is an affair of the body, © 


and depends upon the temperament ; 
watchfulness is an affair of the will, and 
depends upon the determination: some 
persons are more wakeful than they 
wish to be; few are as zzatchful as they 
ought to be. VIGILANCE, from the 
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Latin vigil, and the Greek ayadog, 
aya)\caw to be on the alert, expresses a 
high degree of wutchfulness > a sentinel 
is watchful who on ordinary occasions 
keeps good watch; but it is necessary 
for him, on extraordinary occasions, to 
be vigtlant, in order to detect whatever 
may pass. We are watchful only in 
the proper sense of watching ; but we 
may be vigilant in detecting moral as 
well as natural evils. 3 

Music shall wake her that hath power to charm 
Pale sickness, and avert the stings of pain: 


Can raise or quell our passions, and becaim 
In sweet oblivion the too wakeful sense. FENTON, 


He who remembers what has fallen out, will be 
watchful against what may happen. ‘ Sour, 


Let a mau strictly observe the first hints and 
whispers of good and evil that pass in his heart: this 
will keep conscience quick and vigilant, Sours. 


TO WANDER, TO STROLL, RAMBLE, 
ROVE, ROAM, RANGE. 


WANDER, in German wandern, is 
a frequentative of wenden to turn, sig- 
nifying to turn frequently. To STROLL 
is probably an intensive of to rodd, that 
is, to go in a planiess manner. RAM- 
BLE, from the Latin re and ambulo, is 
to walk backward and forward; and 
ROVE is probably a contraction of 
ramble. ROAM is connected with our 
word room space. signifying to go in a 
wide space, and the Hebrew rom to be 
violently moved backward and forward. 
RANGE, from the noun range a rank, 
row, or extended space, signifies to gu 
over a great space. 

The idea of going in an irregular and 
free manner is common to all these 
terms. To wander is to go in no fixed 
path; to stroll is to wander out of a 
path that we had taken. To wander 
may be an involuntary action ; a person 
may wander to a great distance, or for 
an indefinite length of time; in this 
manner a person wanders who has lost 
himself in a wood: to strold is a volun- 
tary action, limited at our discretion ; 
thus when a person takes a walk, he 
sometimes strolls from one path into 
another as he pleases: to ramble is to 
wander without any object, and conse- 
quently with more than grdinary irre- 
gularity; in this manner he who sets 
out to take a walk, without knowing or 
thinking where he shall go, rambles as 
chance directs: to rove is to wander in 
the same planless manner, but to a 
wider extent; a fugitive who does not 
know his road roves about the country 
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in quest of some retreat: to roam is to 
wander from the impulse of a troubled 
mind ; in this manner a lunatic who has 
broken loose may roam about the coun- 
try; so likewise a person who travels 
about, because he cannot rest in quiet 
at home, may also be said to roam in 
quest of peace: to range is the contrary 
of to roam; as the former indicates a 
disordered state of mind, the latter indi- 
cates composure and fixedness; we 
range within certain limits, as the 
hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains. 


But far about they wander from the grave 

Of bim, yhom his ungentle fortune urg’d 

Against his own sad breast to lift the hand 

Of impious violence. THOMSON, 


I found by the voice of my friend who walked by 
me, that we had insensibly strudled iuto the grove 
sacred to the widow. ApDIsoN. 


I thus rambled from pocket to pocke* until the 
beginning of the civil wars, ApDi80N, 


Where is that knowledge now, that regal thought, 
With just advice and timely counsel fraught? 
Where now, O judge of Israel, does it rove? Prior, 


She looks abroad, and prunes herself for flight, 

Like an unwilling inmate longs to rvam 

From this duil earth, and seek her native home. 
JEMYNS, 


The stag, too, singled from the herd, where long 
He rang the branching mcnarch of the shades, 
Betore the tempest dr‘ves. ‘THomson, 


TO WANT, NEED, LACK. 


To be without 1s the common idea 
expressed by these terms ; but to WANT 
is to be without that which contributes 
to our comfort, or is an object of our de- 
sire; to NEED is to be without that 
which is essential for our existence or our 
purposes ; to LACK, which is probably 
a variation from /eak, and a term not in 
frequent use, expresses little more than 
the general idea of being without, un- 
accompanied by any collateral idea. 
From the close connexion which sub- 
sists between desiring and want, it is 
usual to consider what we want as arti- 
ficial, and what we veed as natural and 
indispensable: what one man wants is 
a superfiuity to another; but that which 
is needed by one is in like circumstances 
needed by all: tender people want a 
fire when others would be glad not to 
have it; all persons zeed warm clothing 
and a warm house in the winter. 


To be rich is to have more than is desired, and 
more than is wanted, JoHWEON. 


The old from such affairs are only freed, 
Which vig’rous youth and strength of bedy seed. 
Denna. 


To wand and need may extend indefi- 


The wave behind impels the wave before. 


WAVE. 


nitely to many or all objects ; to dack, or 
be deficient, is properly said of a single 
object; we may want or need every- 
thing; we /ack one thing, we Jack this 
or that; a rich man may /ack under- 
standing, virtue, or religion; he who 
wants nothing is a happy man: he who 
needs nothing, may be happy if he wants 
no more than he has; for then he /acks 
that which alone can make him happy, 
which is contentment. 

See the mind of beastly man! 
That hath so soon forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, when he life began, 


That now he chooseth with vile difference 


To be a beast and /acke intelligence. SPrnsxr. 


WATERMAN, BOATMAN, FERRYMAN. 


Tus three terms are employed for 
persons who are engaged with boats ; 
but the term WATERMAN is speci- 
fically applied to such whose business it 
is to let out their boats and themselves 
for a given time ; the BOATMAN may 
use a boat only occasionally for the 
transfer of goods ; a FERRY MAN uses 
a boat only fur the conveyance of per- 
sons or goods across a particular river or 
piece of water. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very . 
bottom of the lake, the waterman told us that they 


are observed always to rise in the same places. 
ADDISGN. 


Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 
Whom from the shore the surly buatman saw. 
Dry DEN 


So forth they rowed; and that ferryman 

With his stiffe oars, did brush the sea so strong 

That the hoarse waters from his frigot ran. 
SPENSER, 


WAVE, BILLOW, SURGE, BREAKER. 


WAVE, from the Saxon waegan, 
and German wegen to weigh or rock, is 
applied to water in an undulating state ; 
it is, therefore, the generic term, and 
the rest are specific terms: those waves 
which swell more than ordinarily are 
termed BILLOWS, which is derived 
from bulge or bilge, and German balg, 
the paunch or belly : those waves which 
rise higher than usual are termed 
SURGES, from the Latin surgo to 
rise: those waves which dash against 
the shore, or against vessels, with 
more than ordinary force are termed 
BREAKERS. 


Por:. 


I saw him beat the billows under him, 
And ride upon their backs. 


He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Pursues the foaming surges tothe shore, Daypsn. 


SHAKSPEARK, 


WEAK. 


Now on the mountain wave on high they ride, 

Then downward plunge beneath th’ involving tide, 

Till one who seems in agony to strive, 

The whirling breakers heave on shore alive. — 
FAaLconeER. 


WAY, MANNER, METHOD, MODE, 
COURSE, MEANS. 


Au. these words denote the steps 
which are pursued from the beginning 
to the completion of any work, The 
WAY is both general and indefinite ; it 
is either taken by accident or chosen by 
design : the MANNER and METHOD 
are species of the way chosen by de- 
sign. Whoever attempts to do that 
which is strange to him, will at first do 
it in an awkward way; the manner of 
conferring a favor is often more than 
the favor itself; experience supplies men 
in the end with a suitable method of 
carrying on their business. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 
ADDISON. 


My mind is taken up in a more melancholy man- 
rer. ATTERBURY. 


Men are willing to try all methods of reconciling 
guilt and quet. JOHNSON 


The method is said of that which re- 
quires contrivance; the MODE, of 
that which requires practice and habi- 
tual attention ; the former being applied 
to matters of art, and the latter to me- 
chanical actions: the master has a good 
method of teaching to write; the scholar 
has a good or bad mode of holding his 
pen. The COURSE andthe MEANS 
are the way which we pursue in our 
moral conduct: the course is the course 
of measures which are adopted to pro- 
duce a certain result; the means col- 
leetively for the course which lead toa 
certain end: in order to obtain legal 
redress, we must pursue a certain course 
in law; law is one means of gaining re- 
dress, but wedo wisely, if we can, to 
adopt the safer and pleasanter means of 
persuasion and cool remonstrance. 

Modes of speech, which owe their prevalence to 


modish folly, die away with their inventors. 
JOHNSON, 


All your sophisters cannot produce anything bet- 
ter adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom 
than the course that we have pursued. Bourke. 


The most wonderful things are brought about in 
many iastances by means the most absurd and ridi- 
culous, BURKE, 


WEAK, FEEBLE, INFIRM. 


WEAK, in Saxon wace, Dutch wach, 
German schwac, is in all probability an 
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intensive of weichk soft, which comes 
from wetchen to yield, and this from 
bewegen to move. FEEBLE, probably 
contracted from fatlable. INFIRM, »v. 
Debility. 

The Saxon term weak is here, as it 
usually is, the familiar and universal 
term ; feeble is suited toa more polished 
style; exfirm is only a species of the 
weuk : we may be weak in body or mind ; 
but we are commonly feeble and infirm 
only in the body: we may be weak 
from disease, or weak by nature, it 
equally conveys the gross idea of a 
defect: but the term feeble and infirm 
are qualified expressions for weakness : 
a child is feeble from its infancy; an old 
man is feeble from aye; the latter may 
likewise be infirm in consequence of 
sickness. We pity the weak, but their 
weakness often gives us pain; we assist 
the feeble when they attempt to walk ; 
we support the infirm when they are 
unable to stand. The same distinction 
exists between weak and feeble in the 
moral use of the words: a weak attempt 
to excuse a person conveys a reproach- 
ful meaning ; but the feeble efforts which 
we make to defend another may be 
praiseworthy, although feeble. 

You, gallant Vernon! saw 
The miserable scene, you pitying saw: 


To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm, 
THOMSON. 


Command th’ assistance of a friend, 


But feeble are the succours Ican send. DrypEnx 


At my age, and under my infirmities, I can have 
no relief but those with which religion furnishes me 
ATTERBURY 


TO WEAKEN, ENFEEBLE, DEBILI- 
' TATE, ENERVATE, INVALIDATE. 


To WEAKEN is to make weak (v. 
Weak), and is, as before, the generic 
term: to ENFEEBLE is to make feeble 
(v. Weak): to DEBILITATE is to 
cause debility (v. Debility) : to ENER- 
VATE isto unnerve ; and to INVALI- 


DATE is to make not valid or strong: 


all of which are but modes of weakening 
applicable to different objects. To 
weaken may be either a temporary or 
permanent act when applied to persons ; 
enfeeble is permanent either as to the 
bedy or the mind: we may be weakened 
suddenly by severe pain; we are en- 
Jeebled in a gradual manner, e:ther by 
the slow effects of disease or age. To 
weaken ‘is either a particular or a 
complete act; to enfeeble, to debsiitate, 
and enervafe, are properly partial acts: 
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what enfeebles deprives of vital -or 
essential power; what debilitates may 
lessen power in one particular, though 
not in another; the severe exercise of 
any power, such as the memory or the 
attention, will tend to debilitate that 
faculty : what enervates acts particularly 
on the nervous system; it relaxea the 
frame, and unfits the person for action 
either of body or mind. To weaken is 
said of things as well as persons ; to tn- 
validate is said of things only: we 
weaken the force of an argument by an 
injudicious application; we tnvalzdate 
the claim of another by proving its in- 
formality in law. 

No article of faith can be true which weakens the 
practical part of religion ADDISON. 

So much hath hell debas’d, and pain 

Enfeebled me, to what I was in heav’n. MILTON, 
Sometimes the body iu full strength we find, 
Whilst various ails debtlitate the mind, JENYNs. 

Those pleasures which exervated the mind must 
te dearly purchased. - Harvey. 


Do they (the Jacobins) mean to invalidate that 
great body of uur statute law, which passed under 
thuse whom they treat as usurpers ? Burxx, 


WEARISOME, TIRESOME, TEDIOUS. 


WEARISOME (». 70 weary) is the 
eneral and indefinite term; TIRE- 
OME (v. To weary), and TEDIOUS, 

causing tedium, a specific form of wea- 
risomeness : common things may cause 
weariness; that which acts painfully is 
either z27esome or tedious; but in dif- 
ferent degrees the repetition of the 
same sounds will grow “resome; long 
waiting in anxious suspense is fedsous : 
there is more of that which is physical 
in the tresome, and mental in the 
tedious. 


All weariness presupposes weakness, and conse- 
quently every long, importune, weartsume petition, 
is truly and properly a torce upon him that is pure 
sued with it. SourTs, 
Far happier were the me: nest peasant’s lot, 
Than to be plac’d on high, in anxious pride, 
The purple drudge and slave of trresome ae 

E8T, 


Happy the mortal man who now, at last, 

Has through this doleful vale of mis’ry past, 

Who to his destiu'’d stage has carried on 

The tedious load, and laid his burden down. Prior, 


TO WEARY;, TIRE, JADE, HARASS. | 


To WEARY is a frequentative of 
wear, that is, to wear out the strength. 
Té‘TIRE, from the French terer and 
the Latin fraho to draw, signifies to 
draw out the strength To JADE is 
the same as to goad. HARASS, v. 
Distress, . : 


WEIGHT. 


Long exertion weartes; a little ex- 
ertion will gre a child or a weak man; 
forced exertions jade ; painful exertions, 
or exertions coupled with painful cir- 
cumstances, karuss: the horse is jaded 
who is forced on beyond his strength ; 
the soldier is Aarassed who in his 
march is pressed on by a_ pursuing 
enemy. We are wearted with thinking 
when it gives us pain to think any 
longer; we are ézred of our employment 
when it ceases to give us pleasure; we 
are jaded by incessant attention to 
business ; we are harassed by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress. 


All pleasures chat affect the body must needs 
weary. Sours. 


Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is only a new 
labour to a dired digestion. + Sours, 


I recall the time (and am glad it is over) when 
about this hour (six in the morning) 1 used to be 
going to bed surfeited with pleasure, or jaded with 
business, Bo.in@BRoxx, 


Bankrupt nobility, a factious, giddy, and 
Divided senate, a Aarass’d commonality, 


Is all the strength of Venice. Orway. 


WEIGHT, HEAVINESS, GRAVITY. 


WEIGHT, from to weigh, is that 
which athing weighs. HEAVINESS,,. 
from heavy and heave, signifies the ab- 
stract quality of the heavy, or difficult 
to heave. GRAVITY, from the Latin 
gravis, likewise denotes the same ab- 
stract quality. 

Weight is indefinite; whatever may 
be weighed, has a weight, whether 
large or small: Aeaviness and gravity 
are the property of bodies having a great 
weight. Weight is only opposed to 
that which has or is supposed to have 
no weight, that is, what is incorporeal 
or immaterial; for we may speak of the 
weight of the lightest conceivable bodies, 
ab the weighi of a feather: heaviness is 
opposed to lightness; the heaviness o 
lead is opposed to the lightness of a 
feather. Weighi lies absolutely in the 
thing ; heaviness is relatively considered 
with respect to the person: we estimate 
the weight of things according to a 
certain measure: we estimate the hea- 
viness of things by our feelings. Gra- 
vity is that species of weight which is 
scientifically considered as inherent in 
certain bodies; the term is therefore 
properly scientific. 

Universally a body plunged in water loses as 


much of its weight as is equal to the weight of a 
body of water of its own bulk. GoLpsMitH 


The object is concerning the heaviness of severa 


WEIGHT. 


bodies, or the proportion thet is required vetwixt 
any weight and the power which may raise it. 
WI.kINs. 


Of all bodies considered within the confines of a 
fluid the two-fold gravity, true and absolute. 
QUuINcy. 


WEIGHT, BURDEN, LOAD. 


WEIGHT, v. Weight. BURDEN, 
from bear, signifies the thing borne. 
LOAD, in Gerinan laden, Low German 
and Dutch daeyen, is connected with 
our word /ay, laid, signifying to lay on 
or in anything. 

Tie term weight is here considered in 
common with the other terms, in the 
sense of a positive wetght ; by which it 
is allied tothe word burden: the weight 
is said either of persons or things; the 
burden more commonly respects per- 
sons; the /oad nay be said of either: a 
person may sink under the weight that 
rests upon him; a platform may break 
down frum the wetgh? upon it ; a person 
sinks under his burden or load; a cart 
breaks down from the /oad. The weight 
is abstractedly taken for what has 
weight, without reference to the cause 
of its being there; burden and load 
have respect to the person or thing by 
which they are produced ; accident pro- 
duces the weight; a persun takes a 
burden upon himself, or has it imposed 
upon him: the oad is always laid on: 
iL is not proper to carry any wetghet that 
exceeds our strength; those who bear 
the burden expect to reap the fruit of 
their labor ; he who carries /oads must 
be contented to take such as are given 
him, | 


On the tops of the highest mountains, where the 
air is so pure and refined, and where there is not 
tuat immeuse weight of gross vapours pressing upon 
the body, the mind acts with greater freedom. 

Brypone. 


Camels ha: e their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. SOXKERVILLE. 


'  _His barns are stor’d, 

Aud groaning stadles bend beneath their load. 
SomeRrvinLe. 
In the moral application these terms 
mark the iin which is produced by a 
pressure; but the weight and toad 
ather describe the positive severity of 
the pressure; the burden respects the 
.emper and inclinations of the sufferer ; 
the Zoad is in this case a very great 
weight : a minister of state has a weight 
on his mind at all times, from the heavy 
‘esponsibility which attaches to his 
-tatiuu, one who labors under strong 
:pprehensiuns or dread of an evil has 4 
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load on his mind; any sort of employ- 
ment is a burden to one who wishes to 
be idle; and time unemployed is a 
burden to him who wishes to be always 
in action. 

With what oppressive weigat will sickness, disap 


pointment, or vld age, fall upon the spirits of tha 
inan who is a stranger to Goa} BLam 


I understoud not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays at once; 

Indebted and discharg'd; what burdex then? 
MILTon 


How a mun can have a quiet aud cheerful mind 
nnder a burden aud load of guilt | know not, auless 
he be very ignorant. Ray 


WELL-BEING, WELFARE, PROSPE- 
RITY, HAPPINESS. 


WELL-BEING may be said of one 
or many, but more of a body ; the wel/- 
being of society depends upon a due 
subordination of the different ranks of 
which it is composed. WELFARE, or 
Jaring well, trom the German fahren 
to go, respects the good condition of ar. 
individual ; a parent is naturally anxious 
for the welfare of hischild. Well-being 
aud welfare consist of such things as 
more immediately affect our existence - 
PROSPERITY, which comprehends 
both well-being and wel/are, includes 
likewise all that can add to the en- 
joyments of man. ‘The prosperity 
of a state, or of an individual, there- 
fore, consists in the increase of wealth, 
power, honors, and the like; as out- 
ward circumstances more or less af- 
fect the HAPPINESS of man: hap- 
piness is, therefore, often substituted 
for prosperity; but it must never be 
forgotten that happiness properly lies 
only in the mind, and that consequentiy 
prosperity may exist without happiness ; 
but Aappeness, at least as far as respects 
a body of men, cannot exist without 
sume portion of prosperity. 

Have free-thinkers been authors of any inventions 


that conduce to the well-being of mankind ? 
Berexeley. 


For his own sake no duty he can ask, 


The common welfare is our only task. JSENYNS, 


Religion affords to good men peculiar security in 
the enjoyment of their prosperity. Biair. 


The anthor is here only showing the providentia 
iasue of the passions, and how by God's gratiors 
disposition they are turved away from their natara. 
bias to promote the happiness of mankind. 

WARBURTON 


WHOLE, ENTIRE, COMPLETE, 
TOTAL, INTEGRAL. 


WHOLE excludes subtraction ; EN- 
TIRE excludes division: COMPLETE 
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excludes deficiency; a whole orange has 
had nothing taken from it; an entire 
orange is not yet cut; and a complete 
orange is grown to its full size: it is 
possible, therefore, for a thing to be 
twohoie and not entire: and to be both, 
and yet not complete: an orange cut 
into parts is whole while all the parts 
remain together, but it is not entire; it 
may be whole as distinguished from a 
part, entire as far as it has no wound 
or incision in it; but it may not be a 
complete orange if it is defective in its 
growth. Whole is applied to every 
thing of which there may be a part 
actually or in imagination ; as the whole 
line, the whole day, the whole world: 
entire is applied only to such things as 
inay be damaged or injured, or is already 
damaged to its fullest extent; as an en- 
ttre building, or entire ruin: complete 
is applied to that which does not require 
any thing further to be done to it; asa 
complete house, a complete circle, and 
the like. 


The whole island produces corn only sufficient to 
support its inhabitants for tive months or litte 
wore. BRYDONE. 
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And oft, when unobserv'd, 
Steal from the barn a straw, till sof and warm, 
Cleau aud complete, their habitatiou grows. 
TBomson, 


__ This (model) is the more remarkable, as it is entire 
in thuse parts where the statue is maimed Apbison. 


TOTAL, from tutus the whole, has 
the same signification, but only a limited 
application; as a t¢ofal amount, or a 
total darkness, as distinguished from 
a partial amount, or a partial degree of 
darkness. 

They set and rise, 


Least total darkness should by night :egain 
P é ; 


jon. MILTON. 


So also in application to moral objects. 


Nothing under a total thorough change in the 
convert will suffice. Sourtu. 


INTEGRAL, from integer entire, 
has the same aignification, but is applied 
now to parts or numbers not broken. 

Nothing passes in the accounts of God for repent- 
ance but a change of life; ceasing to do evil, and 


dvuing good, are the two great tnteyral paits of this 
duty. Sours. 


WICKED, INIQUITOUS, NEFARIOUS. 


~ WICKED (v. Bad) is here the ge- 
neric term; INIQUITOUS, from tnz- 
quus unjust, sigmfies that species of 
wickedness which consists in violaung 
the law of right betwixt man and ian ; 
NEFARIOUS, from the Latin nefus 
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wicked or abominable, is that species of 
wickedness which consists in violating 
the most sacred obligations. The term 
wicked, being indefinite, is commonly 
applied in a milder sense than zquz- 
tous; and tniquttous than nefartous : 
it is wtcked tu deprive another of his 
property unlawfully, under any circum- 
stances ; but it is ¢z7quztous if it be done 
by fraud and circumvention: and me- 
Jarious if it involves any breach of trust : 
any undue influence over another, in the 
making of his will, to the detriment of 
the rightful heir, is ¢ntqurtous; any 
underhand dealing of a servant to de- 
fraud his master is nefarzous. 


In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 

And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. SHAKSPEARE 


Lucullus found that the province of Pontus had 
fallen under great disorders and oppressions from 
the entqguity of usurers and pnblicans. PRIDEAUX, 


That unhallowed villainy nefartuusly attempted 
upon our agent. Miron, 


TO WILL, WISH. 


Tue WILL is that faculty of the soul 
which is the most prompt and decisive ; 
it immediately impels to action: the 
WISH is but a gentle motion of the 
soul towards a thing. We can will no- 
thing but what we can effect; we may 
wish for many things which lie above 
our reach. The wild must be under the 
entire control of reason, or it will lead 
a person into every mischief: wishes 
ought to be under the direction of reason ; 
or otherwise they may greatly disturb 
our happiness. 


A goud inclination is but the first rnde draught of 
virvue; but the finishing strokes are from a ae 
OUTH. 


The wisning of a thing is not properly the twt//- 
ing of it; it imports no more than an idle, unupe- 
rative, complacency in, and desire of, the object. 

SourH. 


WILLINGLY, VOLUNTARILY, SPON- 
TANEOUSLY. 


To doa thing WILLINGLY is to do 
it with a good will; todo a thing VO- 
LUNTARILY is to do it of one’s own 
accord: the former respects one's w2il- 
ingness to comply with the wishes of 
another; we do what is asked of us; 1t 
is a mark of good-nature: the latter re- 
spects our freedom from foreign influ- 
ence; we do that which-we like to do; 
it is a nark of our sincerity. It is plea. 
sant to see a child do his task willingly , 
it is pleasant to see a man voluntaraly 
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engage in any service of public good. 
SPONTANEOUSLY is but a mode of 
the voluntary, applied, however, more 
commonly to inanimate objects than to 
the will of persons: the ground pro- 
duces spontaneously, when it produces 
without culture; and words flow spon. 
taneously, which require no effort on 
the part of the speaker to produce them. 
If, however, applied to the will, it be- 
speaks in a stronger degree the totally 
unbiassed state of the agent’s mind: the 
spontaneous effusions of the heart are 


more than the voluntary services of 


benevolence. The willing is opposed to 
‘the unwilling, the voluntary to the me- 
chanical or involuntary, the spontaneous 
to the reluctant or the artificial. 

Food not of angels, yet accepted so, 


As that more willingly thou couldst not seem, 
At heav'n’s high feasts t’ have fed. MILTon. 


Thoughts are only criminal when they are first 
chosen, and then voluntarily continued. JouNnson. 


Of these none uncontroll’d and lawless rove, 
But to sume destin’d end spontaneous move. JENYNs. 


WISDOM, PRUDENCE. 


WISDOM, from wissen to know, is 
the general term ; it embraces the whole 
of practical knowledge: PRUDENCE 
(». Prudent) is a branch of wisdom. 
Wisdom directs all matters present or 
tocome. Prudence, which acts by fore- 
sight, directs what is to come. Rules 
of conduct are framed by wisdom, and 
it is the part of prudence to apply these 
rules to the business of life. 

Two things speak much the wisdom of a nation: 


good laws, und a prudent management of them. 
STILLINGFLEET. 


WIT, HUMOR, SATIRE, IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 


WIT, like wisdom, according to its 
original, from wissen to know, signifies 
knowledge, but it has so extended its 
meaning as to signify that faculty of the 
mind by which knowledge or truth is 
perceived, and in a more limited sense 
the faculty of discovering the agree- 
ments or disagreements of different 
ideas. Mit, in this latter sense, is pro- 
perly a spontaneous faculty, and is as it 
were a natural gift: laboured or forced 
wet is no wit. Reflection and experience 
supply us with wisdom ; study and labour 
supply us with learning ; but twz/ seizes 


with an eagle eye that which escapes tne. 


notice of the deep thinker, and elicits 
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truths which are in vain sought for with 
any severe effort. 


Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and variety. 
ADDISON 


In a true piece of wit all things must be, 
Yet all things there agree. Cow :ry. 


HUMOR is a species of wit which 
flows out of the Aumor of a person. 
Wit, as distinguished from humor, may 
consist of a single brilliant thought: but 
humor runs in a vein; it is nota striking, 
but an equable and pleasing, flow of 
wit. Of this description of wit Mr. 
Addison has given us the most admir- 
able specimens in his writings, who 
knew best how to explain what wt and 
humor was, and to illustrate it by his 
practice. 

For sure by wit is chiefly meant 
Applyiag well what we invent: 
What humour is not, all the tribe 
Of logic-mongers can describe : 


Here nature only acts her part, 


Unhelp'd by practice, bouks, or art. Swirr. 


There is a kind of nature, a certain regularity of 
thought, which must discover the writer (of humour" 
to be a man of sense at the same time that he ap 
pears altogether given up to cuprice. AppIsoN. 

Humor may likewise display itself in 
actions as well as words, whereby it is 
more strikingly distinguished from wit, 
which displays itself only in the happy 
expression of happy thoughts. 

I cannot help remarking that sickness which often 
destroys both wit und wisdom, yet seldom has power 
to remove that talent which we call humuur. Mr, 
Wyeherley showed his in his last compliment paid 
to his young wife, when he made her promise, on his 
dying bed, that she would not marry an old man 
again. Pops, 

SATIRE, from satyr, probably from 
sat and tra abounding in anger, and 
IRONY, from the Greek epwa simu- 
lation and dissimulation, are personal 
and censorious sorts of wit; the first of 
which openly points at the object, and 
the second in a covert manner takes its 


The ordinary subjects of satire are such as excite 
the greatest indignation in the best tempers. 
ADDISON. 

In writings of humour, figures are sometimes nsed 
of so delicate a nature, that it shall often happeu 
tha! some people will see things in a direct contrary 
seuse to what the author and the majority of the 
readers understand them; to such the most innocent 
iruay may appear irreligion. _ Campriver. 

BURLESQUE is rather a species of 
humor than direct wit, which consists 
in an assemblage of ideas extravagantly 
discordant. The satire and trony are 
the most ill-natured kinds of wit; bur- 
lesque stands in the lowest rank. 


One kind of burlesque represeuts mean persons iv 
the accoutrements o! heroes, Abtizux 
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WONDER, ADMIRE, SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISH, AMAZE. 


WONDER, in German wundern, 
&e. is in all probability a variation of 
sander ; because wonder throws the 
mind off its bias. ADMIRE, from the 
Latin miror, and the Hebrew marah to 
look at, signifies looking at attentively. 
SURPRIZE, compounded of sur and 
prize, or the Latin prehendo, signifies 
to take on a sudden. ASTONISH, 
from the Latin attonttus, and tonttru 
thunder, signifies to strike as it were 
with the overpowering noise of thunder. 
AMAZE signifies to be in a maze, so as 
not to be able to collect one’s self. 

That particular feeling which any 
thing unusual produces on our minds 
is expressed by all these terms, but 
under various modifications. Wonder 
is the most indefinite in its signification 
or application, but it is still the least 
vivid sentiment of all: it amounts to 
little more than a pausing of the mind, 
a suspension of the thinking faculty, an 
incapacity to fix on a discernible point 
in an object that rouses our curiosity : 
it is that state which all must experience 
ut times, but none so much as those 
who are ignorant: they wonder at every 
thing because they know nothing. Ad- 
niration is wonder mixed with esteem 
vr veneration: the admirer suspends 
his thoughts, not from the vacaney but 
the fulness of his mind: he is riveted 
to an object which for a time absorbs 
his faculties: nothing but what is great 
and good excites admtrution, and none 
but cultivated minds are susceptible of 
it: an ignorant person cannot udmire, 
because he cannot appreciate the value 
of any thing. Surprize and astonish- 
ment both arise from that which happens 
unexpectedly : they are species of wonder 
differing in degree, and produced only 
by the events of life: the surprize, as 
its derivation implies, takes us unawares ; 
we are surprized if that does not happen 
which we calculate upon, as the absence 
of a friend whom we looked for; or we 
are surprized if that happens which we 
did not calgulate upon; thus we are 
surprized to see a friend returned whom 
we suppored was on his journey: asto- 
wskment may be awakened by similar 
events which are more unexpected and 
more unaccountable: thus we are usto- 
nished to find a friend at our. house 
whom we had every reason to suppase 
was manv hundred miles off ; or we are 
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astonished to hear that a person has got 
safely through a road which we conceived 
to be absolutely impassable. 

The reader of the ‘ Seasons’ wonders that he 


never saw before what Thomson shows him. 
ToHNSON. 


With eyes insatiate and tumultuous joy, 
Beholds the presents, and admires the boys 
DrrpeEn. 


So little do we accustom ourselves to consider the 
effects of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprize us like unexpected contingencies. 

JOHNSON, 


I have often been astonished, considering that the 
mutual intercourse between the two countries(France 
and England) has lately been very great, to find 
how little you seem to know of us. Burke, 


Surprize may for a moment startle; 
astonishment may stupefy and cause an 
entire suspension of the faculties; but 
amazement has also a mixture of per- 
turbation. We may be surprized and 
astonished at things in which we have 
no particular interest: we are mostly 
amazed at that which immediately con- 
cerns us. 


Amazement seizes all; the gen’ral cry 


Proclaims Lavcvon justly doom'd todie. Dryrprn. 


WONDER, MIRACLE, MARVEL, 
PRODIGY, MONSTER. 


WONDER is that which causes 
wonder (v. Wonder). MIRACLE, in 
Latin mtraculum, and miror to wonder, 
comes from the Hebrew merah seen, 
signifying that which strikes the sense. 
MARVEL is a variation of mrracie. 
PRODIGY, in Latin prodigium, from 
prodigo, or procul and ago to launch 
forth, signifies the thing launching forth. 
MONSTER, in Latin monsirum, comes 
from moneo to advise or give notice; 
because among the Romans any unac- 
countable appearance was considered as 
an indication of some future event. 

Wonders are natural: miracles are 
supernatural. The whole creation is 
full of wonders; the Bible contains an 
account of the miracles which happened 
in those days. Wonders are real; mar- 
vels are often fictitious; prodigies are 
extravagant and imaginary. Natural 
history is full of wonders; travels 
abound in marvels or in marvellous 
stories, which are the inventions either 
of the artful or the ignorant and credu- 
lous: ancient history contains number- 
less accounts of prodigies. Wonders 
are agreeable to the laws of nature ; they 
are wonderful only as respects ourselves : 
monsters are violations of the laws of 
nature. The production of a tree from 
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a grain of seed is a wonder; but the 
production of a calf with two heads is a 
monster, 

His wisdom such as once it did appear, 


Three kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms’ fear. 
DFNHAM, 


Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most mirac’lous organ. SHAKSPEARE. 


Iil omens may the guilty tremble at, 
Make every accident a prodigy, 
And mousters frame where nature never err'd. Lex 


WORD, TERM, EXPRESSION. 


WORD is here the generic term; 
the other two are specific. Every TERM 
and EXPRESSION is a word; but 
every word is not denominated a term 
or expression. Language consists of 
words ; they are the connected sounds 
which serve for the communication of 
thought. Term, from terminus a bound- 
ary, signifies any word that has a specific 
or limited meaning; expression (v. To 
express) signifies any word which con- 
veys a forcible meaning. Usage deter- 
mines words; science fixes terms; 
sentiment provides expressions. The 
purity of a style depends on the choice 
of words; the precision of a writer 
depends upon the choice of his ¢erms ; 
the force of a writer depends upon the 
aptitude of his erpressions. The gram- 
marian treats on the nature of words ; 
the philosopher weighs the value of 
sclentifie terms; the rhetorician esti- 
mates the force of expressions. 


As all words iu few letters live, 
Thou to few words all sense dost give. 


The use of the word minister is brought down to 
the literal signification of it, a servant; for now to 
serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms equivalent. SouTH. 


Cow.ney. 


A maxim, or moral saying, naturally receives this 
form of the antithesis, because it is designed to be 
engraven on the memory, which it recalls more ea- 


sily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
Rs, Ark. 


WORK, LABOR, TOIL, DRUDGENY, 
TASK. 


WORK, in Saxon weorc, Greek epyor, 
Hebrew areg, is the general term, as 
including that which calls for the ex- 
ertion of our strength: LABOR (v. To 
labor) differs from it in the degree of 
exertion required; it is hard work ° 
TOIL, probably connected with zl, 
expresses a still higher degree of painful 
exertion: DRUDGERY (v. Servant) 
implies a mean and degrading work. 
Every member of society muvt work te 
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his support, if he is not in independent 
circumstances: the poor are obliged to 
lubor for their daily subsistence ; some 
are compelled to Zozd incessantly fur the 
pittance which they earn: drudgery 
falls to the lot of those who are the 
lowest in society. A man wishes to 
complete his work; he is desirous of 
resting from his dabor ; he seeks for a 
respite from his foi/; he submits to 
drudgery. 

The masters encourage it, they think it gives 


them spirits and makes the work go on more cheer- 
fully. BRYDONE. 


But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed; 
What then is the reward of virtue? bread, 

That vice may merit: ’tis the price of tuil, 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soil, Porx. 


In childhood the mind and body are both nimble 
but not strony; they can skip and frisk about with 
wonderful agility, but hard labour spoils them both. 

Cowrer. 


With the unwearied application of a plodding 
Freuch painter, who draws a shrimp with the most 
minute exactness, he had all the genius of ane of the 
first masters. Never I believe were such talents 
and drudgery united. CowPER. 


TASK, in French fasche, Italian 
tassa, probably from the Greek racow to 
order, is a work imposed by others, and 
consequently more or less burdensome, 
Relieves me from my task of servile toi! 

Daily in the common prison, else enjoined me. 
MILTON, 

Sometimes taken in the good sense 

for that which one imposes on one’s self. 


No happier task these faded eyes pursue, 


To read and weep is all they now can do, Porg, 


WRITER, PENMAN, SCRIBE. 


WRITER is an indefinite term; 
every one who writes is called a writer ; 
but none are PENMEN but such as 
are expert at their pen. Many wha 
profess to teach wrtting are themselves 
but sorry writers: the best penmen are 
not always the best teachers of wreting, 
‘The SCRIBE is one who writes for the 
purpose of copying; he is therefore an 
official writer. 

The copying of books for the use of religious houses 
or common sale, was a busimess in those days that 


employed many people; some writers far exceeded 
others in that art. ) Massey. 


Our celebrated penman, Peter Bales, amongst his 
other excellences im writing, is saidto have improved 
the urt of cryptography. Massky. 


The office of seribe, a secretary or public writer, 

was ap honorable post among the Jews. | Massrv. 

Writer and penman have an extended 

application to one who zrifes his own 

compositions; the former is now used 
3D 


770 WRITER. 


for an author or composer, as the wreter 
of a letter. or the ezriter of a book (v. 


Writer); the latter for one who pens. 


down anything worthy of notice for the 
use of the public. 
My wife had scarcely patience to hear me to the 


end, but railed agaiust the writer with unrestrained 
resentment. GoLDsMiTH. 


The descriptions which the Evangelists give, show 
that both our blessed Lord and the holy penmen of 
his story were deeply affected. ATTERBURY, 


Scribe may be taken for one who per- 
forms as it were the office of writing for 
another. 


My master being the scribe to himself should write 
thie letter. SHAKSPEAHE. 


WRITER, AUTHOR. 


WRITER refers us to the act of 
writing; AUTHOR to the act of in- 
venting. There are therefore many 
writers, who are not authors; but there 
is no author of books who may not be 
termed a writer: compilers and contri- 
butors to periodical works are properly 
writers, though not always entitled to 
the name of authors. Poets and histo- 
rians are properly termed authors rather 
than writers. 

Many writers have been witty, several have been 


sublime, and some few have even possessed both 
these qualities separated. WARBURTON. 


An author has the choice of his own thoughts and 
words, which the translator has not. DryYvDEN. 


TO MENTION, NOTICE. 


MENTION, from mens mind, signi- 
fies here to bring to mind. NOTICE 
(». To mark). These terms are synony 
mous only inasmuch as they imply the 
act of calling things to another person's 
mind, We mention a thing in direct 
terms: we notice it indirectly or in a 
casual manner ; we mention that which 
may serve as information; we notice 
that which*may be merely of a personal 
or ineidental nature. One friend men- 
tions, to another what has passed at a 
particular meeting: in the course of con- 
-vergation he notices or.calls to the notice 
of his companion the badness of the 


YOUTHFUL. 
Ys 


YOUTHFUL, JUVENILE, PUERILE. 


YOUTHFUL signifies full of youth, 
or in the complete state of youth: JU- 
VENILE, from the Latin juvents, sig- 
nifies the same; but PUERILE, from 
puer a boy, signifies literally boytsh. 
Hence the two first terms are taken ir 
an indifferent sense; but the latter in a 
bad sense, or at least always in the 
sense of what is suitable to a boy only , 
thus we speak of youthful vigour, 
youthful employments, juvenile per- 
formances, juvenile years, and the like: 
but puertle objections, puerile conduct, 
and the like. We expect nothing from 
a youth but what is juvenile ; we are 
surprised and dissatisfied to see what is 
puerile in a man. 


Choreebus then, with you'hful hopes beguil’d, 
Swoln with success, and of a daring mind, => 
This new invention fatally design’d, DRybDEN. 


It would be unreasonable to expect much from the 
immaturity of juvenile years. JOHNSON. 
Sometimes juvemile is taken in the 
bad sense when speaking of youth in 
contrast with men, as juventle tricks. 
Raw juvenile writers imagine that, by pouring 
forth figures often, they render their compositions 
warm and animated. Bia. 
And puerile may be taken in the in- 
different sense for what belongs to a boy. 


After the common course of pucrtle studies, he 
was put an apprentice to a brewer. JOHNSON 


road, the wideness of the street, or the 
like. 


The great -citic I have before mentioned, though 
an heathen, has taken tice of the sublime manner 
in which the lawgiver of the Jews has described the 
creation. ADDI-ON. 


ASSUMPTION, PRESUMPTION, ARRO- 
GANCE (vide also p. 86). 


ASSUMPTION, the act of assuming 
(v. To appropriate). PRESUMPTION 
from presume, in Latin presumo, from 
pre before, and sumo to take, signifies 
to take beforehand, to take for granted. 
ARROGANCE (v. To appropriate). 

Assumption is a person’s taking upon 
himselt to act a part which does not 


DELUSION. 


belong to him. Presumption is the taking 
a place which does not belong to him. 
Assumption has to do with one’s general 
conduct ; presumption relates to mat- 
ters of right and precedence. A person 
may be guilty of assumption by giving 
commands when he ought to receive 
them, or by speaking when he ought to 
be silent: he is guilty of presumption 
in taking a seat which is not fit for 
him. Assumption arises from self-con- 
ceit and self-sufficiency, presumption 
from self-importance. Assumption and 
presumption both denote a taking to 
oneself merely, arrogance claiming from 
others. A person is guilty of assumption 
and presumption for his own gratifica- 
tion only, without any direct inten- 
tional offence to others; but a man 
cannot be arrogant, be guilty of arro- 
gance, without direct offence to others. 
The arrogant man exacts deference and 
homage from others; his demands are 
as extravagant as his mode of making 
them is offensive. Children are apt to 
be assuming, low people to be presum- 
ing; persons among the higher orders, 
inflated with pride and bad passions, 
are apt to be arrogant. 

Arrogant in prosperity, abject in adversity, he 
(John) neither conciliated affection in the one, nor 


excited esteem in the other. LINGARD. 
4 


DELUSION, ILLUSION (vide also p. 336.) 


Boru these words being derived from 
the Latin ludo (v. To deceive) are ap- 
plied to such matters as act upon the 
imagination ; but delude, by the force 
of the preposition de, signifies to carry 
away from the right line, to cause to 
deviate into error; whilst clude, from 
the preposition , 7m, in or upon, sig- 
nifies simply to act on the imagination. 
The former is therefore taken in a bad 
sense, but the latter in an indifferent 
sense. A deranged person falls into 
different kinds of delusions: as when he 
fancies himself poor while he is very 
rich, or that every one who comes in 
his way is looking at him, or having 
evil designs against him, and the like ; 
but there may be optical dJusions, when 
an object is made to appear brighter or 
larger than it really is. 


COMPEL. 771 


Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets. 
Youna 


Whilst the fond soul, 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 


Still paints the illusive form. THOMSON. 


TO COMPEL, IMPEL, CONSTRAIN, 
RESTRAIN, 


To COMPEL and IMPEL are both 
derived from the verb pello, to drive ; 
the former, by the force of the preposi- 
tion com, is to drive to any particular 
action or for a given purpose; but the 
latter, from the preposition im or in, 
into, is to force into action generally. 
A person therefore is compelled by out- 
ward circumstances, but he is impelled 
from within : he is compelled by another 
to go further than he wished, he is 
impelled by curiosity to go further than 
he intended. CONSTRAIN and RE- 
STRAIN are both from stringo, to bind 
or oblige. The former, by force of the 
con or com, to force in a particular 
manner, or for a particular purpose ; 
the latter by the ve, back or again, is to 
keep back from anything. To constrain, 
like to compel, is to force to act; to 
restrain to prevent from acting. Con- 
strain and compel differ only in the de- 
gree of force used, constrain signifying 
a less degree of force than compel. A 
person who is compelled has no choice 
whatever left to him; but when he is 
only constrained, he may do it or not at 
discretion. 

He was compelled by want to attendance and soli- 
citation. JOHNSON. 


We cannot avoid observing the homage which the 
world is constrained to pay to virtue. Bian. 


Constraint is put on the actions or 
movements of the body only, restraint 
on the movements of both body and 
mind: a person who is in a state of 
constraint shows his want of freedom in 
the awkwardness of his movements ; 
he who is in a state of restraint may be 






(v. CONSTRA 


unable to move at all. Cqpstraing arises 

from that which is infergh in the 

person, restraint igagmposed’ apor: hime, 
Ppp es 
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THE END. 


Apanpon, fo desert, page 1 
» fo resign, 1 | 

» to give up, 437 

Abandoned, 640 

Abase, 2 

Abash, 3 

Abate, fo lessen, 4 

, to subside, 728° 

Abatement, 277 











Abdicate, 1 

Abettor, 4 

Abhor, 5 

Ahide, 5 

Ability, capacity, 6 
, faculty, 6 





, dexterity, 7 
Abject, 552 

Abiure, 8 

Abie, 8 

Abolish, 9 
Abominable, 9 
Abominate, 5 
Abortion, 382 
Above, 10. 

Abridge, to curtai/, 10 . 
————-, to deprive, 289 
Abridgement, ll 
Abrogate, 9 

Abrupt, Il 

Abscond, 12 

Absent, 12 

Absolve, to acguit, 12 
~, to forg've, 415 
Absolute, despotic, 13 
» postive, 625 
Absorb, 14 

Abstain, 14 
Abstemious, 15 
Abstinence, 15 
Abstinent, 15 
Abstract, v. 16 
—————., n. 16 
Abstraction, 16 
Absurd, 523 
Abundant, 622 
Abuse, v. 17 

—,n, 17 
Abusive, 662 

Abyss, 455 

Academy. 676 
Accede, 54 
Accelerate, 461 
Accent, 724 

Accept, 733 
Acceptable, 17 
Acceptance, 17 
Acceptation, 17 
Access, 81 

Accession, 501 
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INDEX. 


Accessary, 4 

Accident, chance, 18 

, contingency, 18 
,event, 362 
Accidental, 19 
Acclamation, 79 
Accommodate, 404 
Accompaniment, 19 
Accompany, 19 
Accomplice, 4 
Become: to effect, 20 
to fulfil, 428 
Accomplished, 21 
Accomplishment, 646 
Accord, 55 

Accordance, 566 
Accordant, 231 
Accordingly, 740 
Accost, 21 




















“account, reckoning, 22 


, narrative, 22 
: reason, 673 
comm Ve 653 
Accountable, 74 
Accumulate, 466 
Accurate, exact, 23 
,correct, 25 





- Accusation, 209 


Accuse, to charge, 23 

» to censure, 24 
Achieve, 20 
Achievement, 277 
Acknowledge, to own, 24. 








654 
Acquaint, 506 
Acquaintance, 25 
Acquainted with, 531 
Acquiesce, 94 
Acquire, to obtain, 26 
—, to attain, 27 
Acquirement, 27 
Acquisition, 27 
Acrimony, 27 
Act, v. 28 
—,n, 29 
Action, deed, 29 
» gesture, 30 
» AGENCY, 31 
» batile, 12) 
Active, diligent, 31 
, brisk, 31 
, busy, 32 
Actor, agent, 32, 
—, player, 32. 























Actual, 33 


Actuate, 33 
Acute, keen, 33 
, sharp, 688 





» to recognize. 


Acuteness, 613 
Adage, 114 
Adapt, 404 
Add, 34 
Addict, 35 
Addition, 501 
Address, to accost, 21 
, to apply, 35 
» speech, 35 
———.,, direction, 308 . 
-———, dexterity, 7 
Adduce, 36 
Adequate, 642 
Adhere, to attach, 36 
, to stick, 7 19 
Adherence, 37 
Adherent, 411 
Adhesion, 37 
Adjacent, 37 
Adjective, 357 
Adjoining, 37 
Adjourn, 643 
Adjust, 404 
Administer, 569 
Administration, 445 
Admire, 768 
Admission, 39 
Admit, do receive, 37 
stu allow, 38 
» to grant, 39 
Admittance, access, §1 
, admission, 39 
Admonish, 39 
Admonition, 39 
Adore, to worship, 40 
——---, fo reverence, 40 
Adorn, 41 
Adroit, 192 
Adulate, 41 
Advance, to proceed, 42 
————, fo forward, 348 

. to adduce, 36 

yn. 640 
Advancement, 640 
Advantage, good, 443 

» profit, 43 
—_——_——, benefit, 42 
Adventure, n. 362 
Adventurous, enterprising 
356 























—, foolhardy, 412 
Adversary, 391 
Adverse, contrary, 43 
~, mimical, 43 
, averse, 44 
Adversity, 44 
Advertise, 45 
Advice, counsel, 45 
, information, 5(8 
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Advise. 39 

Advocate, 280 

fira, 743 

Affable, 45 

Affair, 45 

A ffect, to concern, 46 

, to assume, 46 

——-, to pretend io, 47 

Affected, 47 

Affecting, 574 

Affection, dove, 47 

» welination, 99 

Affectionate, 48 

Affinity, aianer, 61 

» relationship, 531 

Affirm, to asseverate, 18 

» to assert, 49 

Affix, 49 

Affiict, 50 

Affliction, 50 

Affiuence, 668 

Afford, to spare, 51 

,to produce, 5) 

,fo give, 435 

Affray, 647 

A ffront, insult, 51 

» offence, 591 

Afraid, 52 

After, 52 

Age, generation, 430 

atime, 743 

Aged, 342 

Agency, 31 

Agent, actor, 32 

, minister, 569 

——-, factor, 381 

Aggravate, to trritate, 52 
» to heighten, 468 

Aggressor, 03 

Agile, 31 

Agitate, 688 

Agitation, 53 

Agony, distress, 3:26 

» pain, 604 

Agree, to accord, 55 

——~-, to accede to, 54 

—-, to coincide, 55 . 

Agrecable, pleasant, 54 
» conformatle, 223 

Agreement, 56 

Agriculturist, 390 

Aid, v. 469 

Aim, objsect, 56 

—-, lendency, 738 

——, to point, 57 

> to aspire, 57 

» to endeavour, 35} 

Air, manner$58 

——, mien, 58 

——, appearance, 78 

Alarm, 58 _ 

Alertness, 59 

Alien, 722. 

Alike, 357 

All, whole, 59 

wm, CVETY, 99 


Allay, 5 












































IN DEX. 


Allege, 36 

Allegory, figure, 398 

- , 606 

Alleviate, 60 

Alliance, league, 60 

. —, affinity, 61 

Allot, to assign, 327 

» to appoint, 63 

Allow, to besiow. 61 

, to admit, 38 

» to grant, 39 

——-, to consent, 228 

Allowance, 62 

Allude, 62 

Allude to, 438 

Allure, to tempt, 63 

, to attract, 104 

Allurements, 104 

Ally, 64 

Almanack, 158 

Alone. 64 

Also, 64 

Alter, 173 

Altercation, 304 

Alternate, 729 

Always, 65 

Amass, 466 

Amaze, 763 

Ambassador, 65 

Ambiguous, 65 

Amenable, 74 

Amend, 66 

Amends, resto ation, 661 
, compensation, 206 

Amiable, 66 

Amicable, 67 

Amorous, 67 

Ample, spacious, 67 

, plentiful, 622 

Amuse, fo divert, 68 

s to beguile, 68 

Amusement, 69 

Anathema, 556 

Ancestors, 413 

Ancient, 594 

Anciently, 419 

Ancient Times, 419 

Anecdote, 69 

Anecdotes, 70 

Anger, resentment, 70 

» choler, 71 

—, displeasure, 321 

Angle, 249 

Angry, 71 

Anguish, distress, 326 

————, pain, 604 

Animadversion, 71 

Auimadvert, 169 

Animal, 72 . 

Animate, to mspire, 72 



































Animation, 73, 
Animosity, 353 
Annals, 70 
Annex, 49 
Annotation, 659 
Announces 7% 


, to encourage, 347 


Aunoy, 499 
Annul, 9 
Answer, 74 
Auswerable, responsible, 74 
—_———, correspondent 
252° 
Antagonist, 351 
Antecedent, 75 
Anterior, 73 
Anticipate, 632 
Antipathy, 107 
Antiquated, 594 
Antique, 594 
Anxiety, care, 162 
, distress, 326 
Any, 704 
Apartments, 547 
Apathy, 502 
Ape, v. 490 
Aperture, 596 
Aphorism, | 14 
Apologize, 76 
Apophthegm, 114 
Appal, 317 
Apparel, 77 
Apparent, 77 
Apparition, 760 
Appear, to look, 548 
: fo seem, 680 
Appearance, air, 78 
» Show, 692 
Appease, to ca/m, 78 
-, to allay, 59 
Appellation, 576 
Applaud, 628 
Applause, 79 
Application, 103 
Apply, to addict, 35 
to address, 35 
Appoint, to allot, 61 
-—, to order, 79 
—, to constitute, 232 
Apportion, 327 
Appraise, 80 
Appreciate, 80 
Apprehend, to fear, 81 . 
» to conceive, 80 
Apprize, 506 
Apprized, 111 
Approach, 8] 
- ,v. 82 
Approbation, 94 
Appropriate, 611 
» v. 82 
Approximate, 82 
Apt, ready, 652 
—-~, fit, 404 
Arbiter, 527 
Arbitrary, 13 
Arbitrator, 527 
Architect, $3 
Archive, 654 
Ardent, 482 
Ardour, 397 
Arduous, 460 
Argue, fo dispute, 83 
~, to prove, 54 



































Argumeut, 84 

Arise, to rise, 84 

» Co proceed, &5 
Arms, 86 

Army, 86 

Arraign, 23 

Arrange, to class, 188 
—, to dispose, 322 
Array, 77 

Arrive, 200 








Arrogance, presumption,86,770 
—, haughtiness, 464 


Arrogate, 82 
Art, cunning, 87 

——, business, 155 

Artful, 87 

Article, 87 

Articulate, 755 

Artifice, 88 

Artificial, 87 

Artificer, 89 

Artisan, 89 

Artist, 89 

Ascendency, 505 
_ Ascend, 84 

Ascribe, to arrogate, 82 
, to impute, 89 
Ask, to beg, 90 
—-~-, to elaim, 90 
——, to ingutre, 91 
Aspect, 78 
Asperity, 27 
Asperse, 92 
Aspire, 57 
Assail, 100 
Assailant, 53 
Assassinate, 530 
Assault, v. 100 
»n. 100 
Assemblage, 93 
Assemble, to musfer, 92 
———., to convene, 92 
Assembly, assemblage, 93 
——_——, meeting, 93 
Assent, 94 : 
Assert, to vindicate, 95 
, to affirm, 49 
Assessment, 736 — 
Asseverate, 48 
Assiduous, active, 31 

» sedulous. 679 

Assign, to allege. 36 
, to allot, 327 
Assist, 469 
Assistant, 195 
Associate, 96 
Association, society, 96 
—_——_——-, combination, 97 
Assuage, 59 
Assume, 46, &2 
Assumption, 770 
Assurance, confidence, 97 
, impudence, 98 

















Assure, 48 
Astonish, 768 
Astrology, 98 
Astronomy, 98 
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Asylum, 98 

At all times, 65 

At last, 535 

At length, 535 

Atone for, 99 
Atrocious, 468 

Attach, to affix, 49 

» to adhere, 36 
Attachmeut, 99 
Attack, to assai/, 100 

» to impugn, 495 
>n. 100 

Attain, 27 

Attempt, tria/, 101 
———-—, undertaking, 102 
Attend, fo wait on, 19 

. to hearken, 103 
Attend to, 102 
Attention, application, 103 
—————., heed, 468 
Attentive, 104 

Attire, 77 

Attitude, 30 

Attract, 104 
Attractions, 104 — 














Attribute, v. 89 


————., n. 647 
Avail, 755 

, v. 696 
Avarice, 254 
Avaricious, 105 
Audacity, 106 
Avenge, 106 

Aver, 48 

Averse, adverse, 44 

, unwilling, 107 
Aversion, 107 
Augmentation, 501 
Augur, 108 

August, 533 

Avidity, 109 
Avocation, 154 
Avoid, 109 

Avow, 24 © 
Auspicious. 109 
Austere, 110 

Author, 770 
Authoritative, 201 
Authority, ixflwence. 505 
» power, 627 
Authorize, 201 

Await, 760 

Awaken, 111 

Aware, 111 

Awe, 112 

Awkward, clumsy, 112 
—_—_——.,, crvss, 113 
Awry, 135 

Axiom, 114 














Babble, 115 

Back, 116 

Backward, behind, 116 
——_——-, unwilling. 107 
Bad, 116 

Badge, 561 

Badly, 116 


7173 


Baffle, 117 
Balance, 623 

Ball, 439 

Band, company, 117 





- Bane, 118 


Banish, 118 
Bankruptcy, 513 
Banquet, 292 
Banter, 290 
Barbarous, 260 
Bare, naked, 119 
» scanty, 120 
, mere, 120 
Baretaced, 438 
Bargain, 56 
-, V. 
Barter, fo change, 173 
, to exchange, 368 
,n. 173 
Base, 120 
Basis, 422 
Bashfal, 571 
Battle, 121 
Be, to exist, 121 
—, to become, 122 
Be acquainted with, 531 
Beam. gleam, 439 
—-, ray, 651 
Bear, to yield, 122 
——-, fo carry, 122 
, to suffer, 123 
Bear down, 601 
Beast, 72 
Beat, fo strike, 124 
, to defeat, 124 
Beatification, 125 
Beatitude, 456 
Beau, 429 
Beautiful, 125 
Become, 122 
Becoming, decent, 126 
, comely, 127 
Bedew, 715 
Beg, to beseech, 128 
—-, to ask, 90 
Begin. 129 
Beginniny. 601 
Beguile. 68 
Behaviour, 129 
Behind, after, 52 
, backward, 116 
Behold, 547 
Beholder, 549 
Belief, 130 
Believe, 741 
Beloved, 66 
Below, 750 
Bemoan, 137 ® 
Bend, 131 
——-, to /ean, 538 
. to turn, 749 
Beneath, 750 | 
Benefaction, 131 
Benefice, 547 
Beneficence, 134 
Beneficent, 132 
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Benefit, favour, 133 
, service, 133 
» advantage, 42 
9 good, 443 
Benevolence, beneficence, 134 
—_—_—___—_—, benignity, 134 
Benignity, 134 
Bent, bend, 131, 
, curved, 135 
» bias, 135 
» turn, 749 
Benumbed, 586 
Bequeath, 300 
Bereave, 136 
Be responsible, 452 
Be security, 452 
Be sensible, 393 
Beseech, 128 
Besides, moreover, 136 
—, except, 137 
Bestow, to allow, 61 
» to give, 434 
, to confer, 220 
Betimes, 708 
Betoken, 108 
Better, v. 66 
Bewail, 137° 
Beyond, 10 
Bias, bent, 135 
» prepossession, 137 
Bid, /o cad/, 159 
—-—, to offer, 592 
Bid adieu, 539 
Bid farewell, 539 
Big, 449 
Bill, 22 
Billow, 762 
Bind, to tre, 138 
, to oblige, 138 
Bishopric, 138 
Biame, to reprove, 139 

, to find fault with, 400 
Blameless, 140 ' 
Blast, 151 
Blaze, v. 407 
Blemish, stan, 140 
————., defect, 141 
Blend, 570 
Blesseduess, 456 
Blind, mask 192 
Bliss, 455 
Bloody, 674 
Bloodthirsty, 674 
Blot out, 141 
Blow, 142 
Biander, 358 
Boast, v. 441 
Boatman, 762 
Bodily, 250 
Body, 142 
Boisterous, 759 
Bold, fearéess, 143 
» daring, 267 
» strenuous, 7 
Boldness, 106 
Bombastic, 748 
Bondage, 687 












































IN DEX. 


Booty, 143 

Border, edge, 144 

» boundary, 144 
Bore, 612 

Bound, 145 

Boundary, bounds, 114, 146 
—__————, term, 738 
Boundless, 146 

Bounds, 146 

Bounteous, 132 
Bountiful, 132 

Brace, 255 

Brave, adj. 147 

—s) Vv. 147 

Bravery, 147 

Breach, 148 

Break, n. 148 | 

, to rend, 149 

» to bruise, 149 

, to burst, 150 
Breaker, 762 

Breed, v. 151 

—, n. 6458 

Breeding, 341 

Breeze, 151 

Brief, 690 

Bright, 189 

Brightness, 152 
Brilliancy, brightness, 152 
» radiance, 649 























Brim, 144 

Bring, 152 

Brink, 144 

Brisk, 31 

Brittle, 422 

Broad, 534 

Broil, 647 

Bruise, v. 149 

Brutal, 260 

Brute, 72 

Bud, v. 716 

Buffoon, 412 

Build, ¢o construct, 153 

-, to found, 421 

Builder, 83 

Bulk, 700 

Bulky, 153 

Burden, 765 

» freight, 426 

Burdensome, 467 

Burial, 153 

Burlesque, 777 

Burning, 482 

Burst, 150 

Business, occupation, 154 

————, trade, 155 
» duty, 155 

——_——, affair, 45 

Bustle, 156 

Busy, 32 

Butchery, 164 

Butt, 562 

Buy, 156 

Bye-word, 114 








Cabal, 199 
Cajole, 196 


Calamity, 156 

Calculate, 157 

Calendar, 157 

Call, to bid, 159 

, to cry, 158 | 

» to name, 576 

Callous, 458 

Calm, composed, 160 

» placid, 160 

——-, fo appease, 78. 

——-~, peace, 610 

Calumniate, 91 

Can, 161 

Cancel, fo abolish, 9 

, fo blot out, 141 

Candid, sincere, 161 

,Jrank, 423 

Canonitation, 125 

Capable, 8 

Capacious, 8, 67 

Capaciousness, 161 

Capacity, capactousness, 1: 

: » ability, 6 

Caprice, 485 

Capricious, 389, 485 

Captious, 161 

Captivate, to charm, 176 

» fo enslave, 36 

Captivity, 222 

Capture, 162 

Carcase, 142 

Care, solicitude, 162 

3 concern, 163 

» charge, 163 

» heed, 468 

Careful, cautious, 164 

, attentive, 104 

Careless, indo/ent, 503 

———. neglegent, 581 

Caress, 164 

Cargo, 426 — 

Carnage, 164 

Carousal, 392 

Carp, v. 170 

Carriage, gait, 165 

———_,, behaviour, 129 

Carry, to bear, 122 

» to bring, 152 

Case, cause, 165 

» condition, 698 

Cash, 573 

Cast, v, 166 

»n. 166 

Casual, accidental, 19 

9 oceasional, 89V 

Casualty, 18 

Cata ogue, 545 

Catch, 537 

Cavil, 170 

Cavity, 596 

Cause, case, 165 
reason, 167 

~,v. 167 

Caution, 39 

Cautious, careful, 164 

, wary, 168 

Cease, 168 


















































Cele, 436 

Celebrate, 168 
Celebrated, 388 
Celerity, 647 
Celestial, 169 
Censure, ¢o accuse, 24 


, f0 animadvert, 169 


———--, to carp, 170 

———., to blame, 139 

Ceremonial, 418 

Ceremonious, 418 

Ceremony, 417 

Certain, 170 

Cessation, 171 

Chace, forest, 415 

» Aunt, 486 

Chafe, 672 

Chagrin, 758 

Chain, 171 

Challenge, 147 

Champion, 199 

Chance, fortune 172 

» probabitity, 172 

» ttazard, 173 

» accident, 18 

~“, Ve 455 

Chanye, to alter, 172 
yto exchange, 173 
,n. 174 

Changeable, 175 

Character, etter, 175 

———,, reputation, 175 

Characterize, 577 

Charge, care, 163 

» attack, i00 

» costy 252 





























Vv. 23 
Charm, grace, 446 
~ » pleasure, 622 
Vv. 176 
Charming. 283 
Charms, 194 
Chasm, 148 
Chasten, 177 
Chastity, 177 
Chastise. 177 
Chat, 115 
Chattels, 444 
Chatter, 115 
Cheapen, 156 
Cheat, 177 

Check, to curb, 178 
, to chide, 178 
to stop, 179 — 
Cheer, to unimate, 72 

, to encourage, 179 
Cheerful, merry, 180 
——, glad, 437 
Cherish, to nourish, 585 © 
—--- ,to foster, 421 
Chide, 178 

Chief, principal, 180 

—, leader, \§1 
Chiefly, 359 

Chieftain, 181 
Childish, 181 
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Chill, 181 

Choice, 598. 

Choke, 729 

Choler, 71 

Choose, to prefer, 18] 
» to pick, 182 

» to elect, 182 
Chronicles, 70 
Church, 737 

Circle, 183 

Circuit, 183 
Circulate, 714 
Circumscribe, fo tnclose, 184 
———, to bound, 145 
Circumspect, 168 
Circumstance, si/wation, 184 
, tncident, 184 
Circumstantial, 185 
Cite, to quote, 1 

, to summon, 186 
Civil, puhte, 186 

» obliging, 187 
Civility, 133 
Civilization, 261 
Claim, right, 670 

» pretension, 631 
Vv. 

Clamorous, 551 
Clamour, 584 
Clandestine, 187 
Clasp, 187 

Class, n. 188 

—, v. 185 

Clean, 189 

Cleanly, 189 

Clear, apparent, 77 
——-, ducid, 189 

» fair, 382 

-,v. 13 

Clearly, 190 
Clearness, 190 
Cleave, 719 
Clemency, 191 
Clergyman, 191 
Clever, 192 

Climb, 84 

Cloak, 192 

Clog, 193 

Cloister, 193 

Close, n. 686 

» compuct, 194 
—, near, 194 

» to shut, 194 
——~—, to finish, 195 

» to terminate, 350 
Clown, 255 

Cloy, 675 

Clumsy, 112 
Coadjutor, 195 
Coalesce, 34. 
Coarse, rough, 195 

» gross, 452 
Coax, 196 

Coerce, 196 

Coeval, 196 

Cogent, 197 
Ceincide, 55 
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Cold, chid?/, 181 
, cood, 248 
Colleague, 197 
Collect, fo assemble, 92 
» to gather, 430 
Collected,. 160 
Collection, 93 
Colloquy, 245 
Colour, v. 197 

= , n. 198 
Colourable, 198 
Column, 617 
Combat, battle, 12} 
-, conflict, 223 

8 

















Combatant, 199 
Combination, association, 97 
, cabal, 199 
Combine, 226 
Come, 200 
Comely, becoming, 127 
» graceful, 447 
Comfort, n. 200 
—_———, to cheer, 179 
, to console, 231 
Comic, 536 
Comical, 536 
Command, 200 
Commanding, 201 
Commemorate, 168 
Commence, 129 
Commend, 628 
Commendable, 535 
Commensurate, 612 
Comment, 659 
Commentary, 659 
Commerce, intercourse, 517 
~, trade, 744 
Commercial, 568 
Commiseration, 732 
Commission, v. 201 
Commit, to consign, 230 
~, to perpetrate, 616 
Commodious, 201 
Commodity, 202 
Common, 202 
Commonly, 703 
Commonwealth, 719 
Commotion, 203 
Communicate, v. 204 
Communication, 517 
Communion, converse, 204 
» eucharisi, 35U 
Community, 204 
Commute, 368 
Compact, s. 56 
, adj. 194 
Companion, accompaniment 


19 



































» assoczate, 96. 
Company, assembly, 93 

» association, 96 

» band, 117 

» society, 705 
————, troup, 747. 
Comparison, contrast, 204 
, sumile, 697 | 
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Compassion, pity, 618 
—— 8 ais, 732 
Compatible, 205 | 
Compel, 205, 771 
Compendium, 11 
Compensation, 206 
Competent, 207 
Competition, 208 
Complain, to lament, 208 
, fo murmur, 209 
Complaint. 209 
Complaisance, 209 
Complaisant, cev:/, 187 
—_——_-—_—-, courteous, 257 
Complete, perfect, 210 
_——-, ae 765 
—————, v. 210 
Completion, 233 
Complexity, 211 
Complication, 211 
Compliant, 212 
Compliment, v. 41 
Comply, to conform, 211 
, to consent, 54 
Compose, to settle, 212 
, to compound, 213 
» to form, 417 
Composed, sedate, 213 
——————, calm, 160 
Compound, adj. 213 
» v. 213 
Comprehend, to comprise, 
213 





ed 























—, to conceive, 213 
Comprehensive, 213 
Comprise, 213 
Compulsion, 233 
Compunction, 660 ’ 
Compute, to calculate, 157 
» to estimate, 360 
Conceal, fo dissembde, 214 
, to hide, 214 
Concealment, 215 
Concede, 436 
Conceit, funcy, 215 
» pride, 634 
Conceited, 597 
Conceive, to apprehend, 80 
——_——,, fo understand, 216 
Conception, notion, 216 
» perception, 615 
Concern, affair, 45 
» Vv. to affect, 46 
» care, 163 
» interest, 518 
Concert, 217 
Conciliate, 217 
Concise, 690 
Conclude, 195 
Conclude upon, 273 
Conclusion, 2'18 
Conclusive, decisive, 218 

-—, final, 398 
Concominant, 19 
Concord, 219 


Cotttur, 55 








ees 
































INDEX. 


Con :urrence, 94 
Concussion, 689 
Condemn,. to d/ame, 139 
»to reprobate, 663 
, to sentence, 684 
Condescension, 209 
Condition, article, 87 
——~, stati.n, 220 
Condition, sttwation, 712 
Condolence, 732 
Conduce, 219 
Conduct, n. 129 
» Vv. 220, 537 
Confederacy, 60 
Confederate, 64, 220 
Confer, 220 
Conference, 245 
Confess, 24 
Confide, 221 
Confidence, assurance, 97 
-, hope, 481 
Confident, 221 
Confine, n. 144 
-, v. 145 
Confined, 243 
Confinement, 222 
Confirm, to corroborate, 222 
to establish, 222 
Conflict, 223 
Conform, 211 
Conformable, 223 
Conformation, 416 
Confound, to abash, 3 

, to baffle, 117 
» to confuse, 223 
» to mir, 570 
Confront, 224 
Confuse, to confound, 223 
, to abask, 3 
Confused, 503 
Confusion, 224 
Cenfute, 224 
Congratulate, 395 
Congregation, 93 
Congress, 93 
Conjecture, n. 225 

~-, v. 454 
Conjuncture, 229 
Connect, 226 
Connexion, 226, 517 
Conquer, 226 
Conqueror, 227 
Consanguinity, 53] 
Conscientious, 227 
Conscious, 111 

, to be, 393 
Consecrate, 276 
Consent, to permit, 228 
» to comply, 54 
»n. 
Consequence, effect, 228 
————_—_—-, event, 495 
Consequently, naturally, 579 
—_——_—_—_—_—_, therefore, 740 
Consider, to reflect, 229 
——_——-, to regard, 229 
Considerate 742 






































Consideration, 230. 

Consign, 230 | 

Consistent, compatible, 205 
, consonant, 23) 

Console, 231 - 

Consonant, 231 

i eae distinguished, 





—_—_—__-——-, prominent, 64] 
Conspiracy, 199 
Constancy, 231 
Constant, continual, 239 

» durable, 335 
Consternation, 58 
Constitute, to appoint, 232 
——, to form, 417 
Constitution, frame, 422 
——_——_-——-, government, 446 
Constrain, 771 
Constraint, 233 
Construct, 153 
Consult, 233 
Consume, 296. 
Consummation. 233 
Consumption, 270 
Contact, 234 
Contagion, 234 
Contagious, 234 
Contain, to hold, 235 
~, fo comprise, 213 
Contaminate, 235 
Contemn, 236 
Contemplate, 237 
Bs ptible, contemptuous, 














, despicable, 237 
mon isi ptuous, contemptible, 





» scornful, 238 
Contend, to strive, 725 
—, to contest, 233 
Contention, strife, 725 
———_——_,, dissension, 324 
Contentment, 239 
Contest, s. 223 
—v. 238 
Contiguous, 37 
Continence, 177 
Contingency, 18 
Contingent, 19 
Continual, constant, 239 
» continued, 240 

Continuance, 240 
Continuation, duration, 240 

, continuity, 2A) 








Continue, to remain, 241 


————, to persevere, 241 
Continued, 240 | 
Continuity, 241 

Contract, s. 56 

———,, v. 10 

Contracted, 243 
Contradict, 243 

Contrary, 43 

Contrast, 204. 

Contribute, fo conduce, 219 


—, to minister, 569 


Contribution, 735 
Contrition, 660 . 
Contrive, to devise, 244 
, to Concert, 217 





Control, 178 
Controvert, 244 
Contumacious, 589 
Contumacy, 245 
Contumely, 662 
Convene, 92 
Convenient, commodious, -01 
» suitable, 245 

Convent; 193 
Convention, 93 
Conversant, 245 
Conversation, 245 
Converse, s. 204 
»v. 711 
Conversable, 380 
ouvert 246 
Convey, 122 
Convict, to detect, 246 
, £0 convince, 247 
» 8. 259 
Convince, 247 
Convincing, 218 
Convivial, 247, 
Convocation, 93 
Convoke, 92 
Cool, cold, 248 
, dispassionate, 320 
Copious, 622 
Copiously, 534 
Copy, n. 248 
——, to transcribe, 248 
, to imitate, 489 
Coquet, 249 
Cordial, 466 
Corner, 249 
Corporal, 250 
Corporeal, corporal, 250 
—_————-, material, 250 
Corpse, 142 
Corpulent, 250 
Correct, v. 251 
» adj. 251 
Correctivn, 251 
Correctness, 529 
Correspondent, 252 
Corroborate, 222 
Corrupt, to contaminate, 235 
,to rot, 671 
Cortup‘1 ion, 288 
Cost, 252 

Costly, 756 
Contemporary, 196 
Covenant, 56 
Cover, v. 253 
,n. 253 
Covering, 736 
Covet, 294 
Covetousness, 254 
Council, 93 
Counsel, 45 7 
Count, v. 157, 653 


Countenance, v. 254 
etnaecmennnmnccicacmiamipenscme: fal 279 


























INDEX. 


Counterfeit, adj. 716 
—_—_—_————, v. 489 
Country, 533 
Countryman, 255 
Couple, 255 
Courage, fortitude, @56 
» bravery, 147 
Course, race, 256 

, road, 671 
Course, series, 686 

» manner, 763 
Court, homage, 479 
Courteous, affable, 45 
—_—_——, complarsant, 257 
Courtly, 257 

Crack, v. 150 

Crafty, 262 

Crave, 128 

Create, to cause, 167 

» to make, 555 
Credit, favour, 247 

» beef, 130 

» name, 577 

Creed, 383 

Crew, 117 

Crime, vice, 258 

—— =, misdemeanour, 258 
Criminal, adj. 259 

»8. 259 

Crisis, 225 

Criterion, 260 

Criticism, 71 

Criticise, 169 

Crooked, awkward, 113 

» bent, 135 

Cross, awkward, 113 

, captious, 161 
Crowd, 575 . 

Cruel, inhuman, 260 

, hard-hearted, 460 
Crush, ¢o squeeze, 149 

to overwhelm, 603 
Crutch, 717 

Cry, n. 584 

——, to call, 158 

—, to weep, 261 

——, to scream, 261 

—, to exclaim, 158 
Culpable, 261 

Culprit, 259 

Cultivation, ts/age, 262 
—_—__——-, civilization, 261 
Culture, 261, 
Cunning, s. 87 

» adj. 262 
Cupidity, 254 
Curb, 178 

Cure, v. 263 

, 8. 263 
Curious, 264 
Current, 723 
Curse, 556 
Cursory, 265 
Curtail, 10 
Curved, 135 
Custody, 529 
Cnetom. hahit. OBS 
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Custom, fashion, 265 
, tar, 735 . 
, usage, 754 








Daily, 266 
Dainty, 266 | 
Damage, /oss, 551 
» injury, 510 
Dampness, 573 
Danger, 267 
Dare, 147 
Daring, 267 
Dark, obscure, 267 
» opake, 596 
Dart, v. 689 
Date, 743 
Dauh, 702 
Days of yore, 419 
Dead, 511 
Deadly, 268 
Deal, 268 
Dealing, 744 
Dearth, 676 
Death, 269 
Debar, 259 
Debase, 2 
Debate, to argue, 83 
, to deliberate, 269 
Debilitate, 763 
Dehility, 270 
Debt, 270 
Decay, n. 270 
» v. 616 
Decease, 269 
Deceit, art, 87 
» deception, 271 
, duplicity, 271 
» fraud, 271 
Deceittul, 336 
Deceive, 272 
Deceiver, 272 
Decency, 273 
Decent, 126 
Deception, 271 
Decide, 273 
Decided, determined, O74 
. decisive, o74 
Decision, 274 
Decisive, decided, 274 

, conclusive, 218 
Declaim, 275 
Declare, to publish, 275 
, to sigmfy, 375 
, 0 discover, 312 
. to profess, 639 
Decline, n. 270 
, Vv. 656 
Decorate, 412 
Decorum, 273 
Decoy, 63 
Decrease, 4 
Decree, 276 
Decry, 319 
Dedicate, 276 
Deduce, 291 
Deduct, 277 
Deduction. 218. 277 
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Deed, exploit, 277 

» act, 

Deem, 741 

Deface, 278 

Defame, 91 

Defeat, to beat, 124 . 

, to baffte, 117 

» to foil, 278 

Defect, imperfection, 491 

, blemish, 141 

Defection, 279 

Defective, 279 

Defend, to apologize, 76 

, to protect, 279 

» to guard, 453 

Defendant, 280 

Defender, 280 

Defensible, 28] 

Defensive, 281 

Defer, 282 

Deference, 209 

Defile, 235 

Deticient, 279, 381 

Definite, 281 : 

Definition, 281 

Deform, 278 

Defraud, 177 

Defy, 147 

Degrade, to detract, 320 
, to disgrace, 2 

———, to disparage, 319 

—_—_—-, to humble, 434 

Degree. 188 

Deity, 281 

Dejection, 281 

Delay, 282 

Delegate, 252 

Deliberate, v. 269 

———_-——, adj. 742 . 

Delicacy, 266 

Delicate, 400 

Delight, 622 

Delightful, 283 

Delineate, 283 

Delinquent, 592 

Deliver, to rescue, 283 

» to free, 425 

» to give up, 436 

Deliverance, 283 

Delivery, 283 

Delude, 272 

Deluge, 602 

Deluri ion, 386, 771 

Demanu, 1, ask, 90 

————-, fo require, 284 

Demeanorr, 129 

Demise, 259 

Demolish, 284¢€ 

Demon, 299 

Demonstrate, 643 

Demuy, v. 284 

n. 285 

Denominate, 577 

Denomination, 576 

Dengte, 285 

Dense, 740 

Deny, to contradict, 243 
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Deny, to refuse, 286 
, to disavow, 310 
Departure, death, 269 
, exit, 371 
Dependance, 286 
Depict, 605 
Deplore, 286 
Deponent, 287 
Deportment, 129 
Deposit, 287 
Depravity, 288 
Depravation, 288 
Depreciate, 319 
Depredation, 289 
Depression, 281 
Deprive, to bereave, 136 
, t0 debar, 289 
Depth, 290 
Depute, 232, 282 
Deputy, ambassador, 63 
» delegate, 282 
Derange, 317 
Derangement, 290 
Deride, 290 
Derive, 291 
Derogate, 320 
Describe, 657 
Description, account, 22 
—_———_——,, cast, 166 
Descry, 399 
Desert, to abandon, 1 
, merit, 291 
» solitary, 707 
Design, v. 292 
» n, 293 
Designate, 577 
Desire, to beg, 127 
»to wish, 294 
Desist, 294 
Desolate, 707 
Desolation, 651 
Despair, 294 
Desperate, 295 
Desperation, 294 
Despicable, 237 
Despixe, 236 
Despondency, 294 























_Despotic, 13 


Destination, 296 
Destine, 61 
Destiny, fate, 295 
, destination, 296 
Destitute, bare, 120 

. forsaken, 419 
Destroy, to consume, 296 
, to demolish, 284 
Destruction, 297 
Destructive, 297 
Desultory, 265 
Detach, 685 
Detain, 474 
Detect, 298 
Deter, 298 
Determine, fo decide, 273 

, to resolve, 298 

. to fix, 406 
Determined, 274 











Detest, to abhor, 5 
———, to hate, 462 
Detestable, 9 . 
Detract, to asperse, 91 
, to disparage, 319 
Detriment, snjury, 309 
———_—— , loss, 551 
Devastation, 651 
Develope, 752 
Deviate, fo wander, 299 
————-, to digress, 306 
Devil, 299 
Devise, to contrive, 244 
, to bequeath, 300 
Devoid, 346 
Devote. to apply, 35 
, to dedicate, 276 
Devout, 477 
Dexterity, 7 
Dexterous, 192 
Dialect, 533 
Dialogue, 245 
Dictate, v. 300 
, bn. 300 
Diction, 301 
Dictionary, encyclopedia, 30 
——____—-, lexicon, 301 
Die, to expire, 302 
——, to perish, 616 
Diet, food, 411 
» parliament, 93 
Differ, 302 
Difference, vartety, 303 
——_—_——,, distinction, 303 
—_—_——-, dispute, 304 
Different, déstinct, 304 
, several, 305 
—__———-, unlike, 305 
Difficult, 460 
Difficulties, 305 
Difficulty, obstacle, 306 
» objection, 587 
Difiidence, 328 
Diffident, distrusrful, 328 
, modest, 571 
Diffuse, adj. 306 
»v. 714 
Digest, abridgment, 11 
y V. 322 
Dignified, 553 
Dignity, honour, 481 
» pride, 634 
Digress, 306 
Dilate, 307 
Dilatory, 702 
Diligent, active, 31 
—_—_——,, expeditious, 307 
—_———, sedulous, 679 
Dim, 267 
Diminish, 4 
Diminutive, 546 
Diocese, 138 
Direct, 20 dispose, 307 - 
sto conduct, 220 
adj. 72) 
Direction, address, 305 
. —~, arter 308 






































Directly, 308 
Disability, 496 
Disadvantage, 509 
Disaffection, 309 
Disagree, 302 
Disappear, 31 
Disappoint, 278 
Disapprobation, 322 
Disapprove, 310 
Disaster, 156 
Disavow, 310 
Disbelief, 310 
Discard, 317 
Discern, 615 
Discernment, 311 
Discharge, 317 
Discipline, 251 
Disciple, 676 
Disclaim, 312 
Disclose, to publish, 645 
, tu uncover, 750 
Discom pose, 317 
Disconcert, to baffle, 117 
, to derange, 317 
Discontinue, 168 
Discord, 312, 324 
Discover, fo detect, 298 
—, to manifest, 312 
——_——,, to find out, 399 
, to invent, 400 
-, to uncover, 750 
Discourage, 298 
Discourse, v. 711 
Discredit, 313 
Discretion, 527 
Discriminate, 325 
Discrimination, 311 
Discuss, 313 
Disdain, n. 464 
. Vv. 236 
Disdainfal, 238 
Disease, 318 
Diseased, 693 
Disengage, 314 
Disentangle, 314 
Disfizure, 278 
Disgrace, dishonour, 314 
, discredit, 313 
Vv. 2, 
Disguise, 214 
Disgust, doatiing, 314 
, displeasure, 315 
Dishearten, 298 
Dishonest, 314 
Dishonour, 314 
Disinclination, 316 
Disjoin, 685 
Disjoint, 315 
Dislike, aversion, 107 
» displeasure, 315 
» disinchnation, 316 
,v. 310 
Disloyalty, 309 
Dismal, 334 
Dismantle, 284 
Dismay, 317 
Dismember, 315 
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Dismiss, 317 
Disorder, confusion, 224 


—————, disease, 318 


Disorderly, 523 
Disown, to deny, 310 
, to disclaim, 312 

Disparage, to detract, 319 
————-, to degrade, 320 
Disparity, 320 
Dispassionate, 320 
Dispatch, 461 
Dispel, 320 
Dispense, 321 
Disperse, to dispel, 320 
—__——,, to spread, 713 
Display, 691 
Displease, 321 
Displeasure, disiike, 315 
—_——_—_—, anger, 322 
Disposal, 322 
Dispose, fo arrange, 322 
———, to place, 62i) 
——_—-, to direct, 30 
Disposed, 47 : 
Disposition, temper, 323 

» inclination, 324 
————_——, disposal, 322 
Disprove, 224 
Dispute, to argue, 83 


———-,, to contend, 238 


, to controvert, 244 
, to doubt, 335 
———, n. 304 
Disregard, 324 
Dissatisfaction, 315 
Dissemble, 214 
Dissembler, 486 
Disseminate, 714 
Dissension, 324 
Dissent, 302 
Dissenter, 470 
Dissertation, 360 
Dissimulation, 698 
Dissipate, to spend, 712 
Dissolute, 549 
Distant, 325 
Distaste, 315 
Distemper, 318 
Distinct, 304 
Distinction, 303 

» of distinction, 





390 
Distinctly, 190 
Distinguish, to discriminate, 
325 
, to perceive, 615 
» to abstract, 16 


Distinguished, 325 


Distort, 749 
Distracted, 12 
Distress, adversity, 44 
, anxiety, 326 
» to afflact, 50 “ 
, to harass, 327 
Distribute, to allot, 327 
, to dispense, 321 
, to divide, 330 
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District, 328 
Distrustful, 328 

Disturb, to interrupt, 329 
——_——., fo trouble, 747 
Disturbance, 203 

Dive, 623 

into, 645 





‘ Divers, 305 


Diversion, 69 

Diversity, 303 

Divert, 68 

Diverted, 12 

Divide, to separate, 329 
to distribute, 330 
Divine, godlike, 442, 

» holy, 478 


, V. 454 

Divinity, 281 

Division, 606 

Diurnal, 266 

Divulge, 645 

Do, to act, 27 

Docile, 330 

Doctrine, precept, 331 

—————, dogma, 331 

Dogma, 331 

Dogmatical, 221 

Doleful, 617 

Domestic, 686 

Domineering, 492 

Dominion, empire, 345 

—————., power, 627 
, territory, 739 

Donation, benefaction, 131 

——} gift, 433 

Doom, n. 295 

—, v. 684 

Double-dealing, 271 

Doubt, hesitation, 285 

» suspense, 332 

,v. 33] 

Doubtful, 332 

Downfall, 385 

Doze, 701 

Drag, 333 

Drain, 712 

Draw, 333 

Dread, v. 81 

,n. 112, 

Dreadtul, fearful, 391 

——_——, formidable, 419 

Dream, 333 

Dregs, 334 

Drench, 704 

Drift, 738 

Droll, 526 

Droop, to fla}, 407 

» drop, 

Drop, 385 

Dross, 334 

Drowze, 701 

Drowsy, heavy, 467 

, sleepy, 701 

Drudge, 686 

Drudgery, 769 

Drunkenness, 519 
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Dubious, 332 
Ductile, 330 
Due, 270 
Dull, heavy, 467 
, insipid, 512 
——, gloomy, 334 
, stupid, 726 
Dumb, 696 
Duplicity, 271 
Durable, éasting, 335 
, constant, 335 

Duration, continuance, 240 

» time, 335 © 
Duatifal, 336 
Duty, obligation, 336 
» business, 155 
3 tax, 735 
Dwell, 5 
Dye, 197 














Each, 59 

Eager, 336 
Eagerness, 109 
Early, 708 

Earn, 26 

Earnest, adj. 336; 8. 337 
Ease, quiet, 337 

» easiness, 338 
Easiness, 338 
Easy, 338 
Ebullition, 339 
Eccentric, 608 
Ecclesiastic, 389 
Kclipse, 340 
Economical, 590 
Economy, 340, 590 
Ecstacy, 340 
Edge, 144 

Edict, 276 

Edifice, 340 

, Education, 34] 
Efface, 14] 

Effect, n. 228 

, to produce, 341 
, to accomplish, 20 
Effective, 342 
Effects, 444 
Effectual, 342 
Effeminate, 395 
Effervescence, 339 
Efficacious, 342 
Efficient, 342 
Effigy, 544 

Effort, endeavour, 351 
, attempt, 101 
Effrontery, 106 
Effusion, 342 
Egoistical, 597 
Ejaculation, 342 
Elder, 681 

Elderly, 342 

Elect, 182 

Elegant, 447 
Elevate, 542 
Eligible, 342 
Elocution, 343 
Eloquence, 343 

















- Elucidate, 374 


Elude, ¢o escape, 359 
, fo avoid, 109 
Emanate, 85 
Embarrass, 343° 
Embarrassments, 305 
Embellish, 41 
Emblem, 398 
Embolden, 349 
Embrace, fo clasp, 187 
——_——, to comprise, 213 
Embryo, 343 

Emend, 66 

Emerge, 670 
Emergency. 371 
Eminent, 325 
Emissary, 344 

Emit, 344 

Emolument, 428 
Emotion, 53 

Emphasis, 724 

Empire, dingdom, 344 

» reign, 345 
Employ, 346 
Employment, 154 
Empower, 201 

Empty, vacant, 346 

» hollow, 477 
Emulation, 208 
Enchant, 176 

Encircle, 730 

Enclose, 184 
Encomium, 346 
Encompass, 730 








_ Encounter, s. 100 





—-, v- 100 

Encourage, fo cheer, 179 
—-—, to animate, 347 

, to advance, 348 

. to embolden, 349 

Encroach, 349 

Encumber, 193 

Encyclopedia, 301 

End, aim, 56 

, extremity. 350 

» reason, 673 

» v. 350 

Endeavour, fo attempt, 10) 

, to aim, 351 

———, n. 351 

Endless, n. 361 

Endow, 522 

Endowment, 434 

Endue, 522 

Endurance, 609 

Endure, 123 

Enemy, 351 

Energy, 352 

Enervate, 763 

Enfeeble, 763 

Engage, to attract, 104 

—__—, to bind, 138 

Engagement, datile, 121 

~, business, 154 

. promise, 641 

Engender, 15] 

Engraye, 495 


———— 



































Engraving, 617 

Engross, 14 

Enjoyment, 353 

Enlarge, 353 

Enlighten, 489 

Enlist, 355 - 

Enliven, 72 

Enmity, animosity, 353 

» hatred, 463 

Enormous, huge, 354 

—_—_———-, prodigious, 354 

Enough, 354 

Enrapture, 176 

Enrol, 355 

Ensample, 366 

Enslave, 356 

Ensue, 410 

Entangle, fo embarrass, 343 
» to ensnare, 513 

Enterprize, 102 

Enterprizing, 356 

Enter upon, 129 

Entertain, 68 

Entertainment, amusement, 





———_—————., fenst, 392 
Enthusiast, 356 
Entice, to addure, 63 
» to persuade, 616 
Entire, 765 
Entitle, 577 
Entrap, 513 
Entreat, 128 
Entreaty, 628 
Entrust, 230 
Envious, 522 
Environ, 730 
Envoy, 65 

Envy, 525 
Ephemeris, 158 
Epicure, 683 
Epidemical, 234 
Epistie, 539 
Epithet, 357 
Epitome, 11 
Epocha, 743 
Equable, 357 
Equal, 357 

Equip, 404 
Equitable, 383 
Equity, 528 
Equivocal, 65 
Eqguivocate, 361 
Eradicate, 358 
Erase, 141 

Erect, to build, 153 
» to enstitute, 534 
~, to lift, $42 
Errand, 568 

Error, mistake, 358 
fault, 358 
Erudition, 531 
Eruption, 359 














_ Escape, 359. 


Eschew, 109 
Escort, 19 
Especially, 359 


_Espy, 399 
Essay, a/tempt, 101 
, treatise, 359 
Essential, 579 
Establish, fo consirm, 222 
——_——,, to fix, 405 
, to institute, 514 
Esteem, respect, 360 
, to value, 757 
» to appreciate, 80 
Estimate, to esteem, 80 
» to compute, 360 
Estrangement, 16 
Eternal, 361 
Eucharist, 550 
Kulogy, 346 
Evade, to equivocate, 361 
, to escape, 359 
Evaporate, 344 
Evasion, 36] 
Even, egua/, 357 
, smooth, 362 
Event, incident, 362 
——, usue, 228 
Ever, 65 
Everlasting, 361 
Every, 59 | 
Evidence, witness, 287 
—_———,, testimony, 642 
Evident, 77 
Evil, s. 363 
——, adj. 116 
Evince, to argue, 84 
» to prove, 643 
Exact, eccurate, 23 
» nice, 364 
, to extort, 364 
Exalt, 542 
Examination, 365 
Examine, to discuss, 313 
———_—-—, to search, 366 
Example, pattern, 366 
——_——., precedent, 366 
, enstance, 367 
Exasperate, 52 
» Exceed, 367 
Excel, 367 
Excellence, 367 
Except, besides, 137 
, unless, 753 
Exception, 587 
Excess, 368 
Excessive, 368 
Exchange, to change, 173 
-, to commute, 368 
8. 173, 517 
Excite, to awaken, 111 
, to wncite, 369 
Exclaim, 153 
Excul pate, ¢o apologise, 76 
——_—__—, #0 exonerate, 372 
Excursion, 369 
Excuse, to apologize, 76 
; to pardon, 369 
» 2, 631 
Execrable,9 | 
Execration, 556 
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Execute, fo accomplish, 2\) 

—_——-, to fulfil, 370 

Exempt, 426 

Exemption, 636 | 

Exercise, to praclise, 370 
, fo exert, 370 

Exert, 370 

Exertion, 351 

Exhale, 344 

Exhaust, 712 

Exhibit, fo give, 435 

——_——,, to show, 691 - 

Exhibition, 691 

Exhilarate, 72 

Exhort, 371 


, Exigency, 371 


Exile, v. 118 
Exist, to be, 121 
» to live, 371 
Exit, 371 
Exonerate, 372 
kxpand, to dilate, 307 
—_———, to spread, 714 
Expect, 760 
Expectation, 481 
Expedient, s. 372 
» fit, 372 

—, necessary, 579 
Expedite, 461 
Expeditious, 307 
Expel, 118 
Expend, 712 . 
Expense, 252 
Experience, 372 
Experiment, 372 
Expert, 192 
Expiate, 99 
Expire, 302 ~ 
Explain, to erpound, 373 
—_————, illustrate, 374 
Explanation, 281 
Explanatory, 374 
Explicit, 374 
Exploit, 277 
Explore, 366 
Explosion, 359 
Ex posed, 726 
Expostulate, 374 
Expound, 373 
Express, adj. 374 
—_———-, v. 375 
Expression, 769 
Expunge, 141 
Extend, fo enlarge, 353 
» to reach, 376 
Extensive, 213 
Extent, 544 








-Extenuate, 377 


Exterior, 603 
Exterminate, 358 
External, 603 
Extirpate, 358 
Extol, 628 

Extort, 364 
Extraneous, 377 
Extraordinary, 377 
Extravagant, 378 
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Extreme, 378 
Extremity, extreme, 378 
——_—_——--, end, 350 
Extricate, 314 
Extrinsic, 377 
Exuberant, 378 

Eye, v. 548 


Fable, 379 

Fabric, 340 
Fabricate, 521 
Fabrication, 397 
Face, v. 2:24 

, front, 379 

» countenance, 379 
Facetious, 380 
Facility, 338 

Fact, 184 

Faction, 380 
Factious, 381 

Factor, 381 

Faculty, 6 

Fail, 381 

Failing, imperfection, 492 











3 

Failure, failing, 381 

y miscarriage, 382 
—_——_~, insolvency, 513 
Faint, 382 
Fair, clear, 382 
, equitable, 383 
Faith, belief, 130 
——., creed, 383 
Faithful, 384 
Faithless, unfaithful, 384 
——_——, perfidious, 384 
Fall, n. 385 
——, v, 385 
Fall short, 381 
Fallacious, 386 
Fallacy, 386 
Falsehood, fiction, 397 

, untruth, 754 

Falsity, 754 
Falter, 471 
Fame, reputation, 386 
» report, 387 
Familiar, conversant, 245 
—_———-, free, 425 
Familiarity, 25 
Family, 387 
Famous, 388 
Fanatic, 356 
Fanciful, 389 
Fancy, conceit, 215 
, imagination, 385 
Fantastical , 389 
Far, 325 
Fare, 390 
Farmer, 390 
Fascinate, 176 
Fashion, eustom, 265 - 
——_——, of fashion, 390 

Ve . 
Fast, n. 15 
Fasten, 405 
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Fastidious, 390 
Fatal, 268 

Fate, chance, 172 

, destiny, 295 
Fatigue, 391 

Favour, benefit, 133 

, credit, 247 - 
» grace, 446 
Favourable, 391 
Fault, blemish, 141 

, error, 358 

, imperfection, 491 
Faulter, 471 

Faulty, 261 

Fawn, v. 196 

Fealty, 479 

Fear, v. 81 

Fearful, afracd, 52 

















—_——, dreadful, 391 


Fearless, 143 
Feasible, 198 

Feast, banquet, 392 

, festival, 392 
Feat, 277 

Feeble, 763 

“eel, 393 

Feeling, sensation, 393 
> sensibsiity, 394 
Feign, to pretend, 394 
. to wnvent, 521 
Felicitate, 395 
Felicity, 456 
Fellowship, 395 
Felon, 259 

Female, 395 
Feminine, 395 

Fence, 395 

Ferment, 339 
Fermentation, 339 
Ferocious, 396 
Ferryman, 762 
Fertile, 396 

Fervour, 397 
Festival, 392 
Festivity, 397 

Fetch, 152 

Fetter, 171 

Feud, 647 

Fickle, 175 

Fiction, 397 
Fictitious, 87 
Fidelity, 383 

Fierce, 396 

Fiery, 482 

Figure, metaphor, 398 
» form, 416 
Final, conclusive, 398 
, last, 34 2 
. Find, to discover, 399 
-, to espy, 399 
Find out, discover, 400 
——__—_-, espy, 399 
Find fault, 400 

Fine, beauttfud, 125 
——; delicate, 400 
——, penalty, 401 




















Finesse, 88 


INDEX 


_Finical, 402 


Finish, ¢o close, 195 
, fo complete, 210 
Finished, 210 
Finite, 402 

Fire, 402 

Firm, Aard, 458 

» fiwed, 403 
Firmness, 232 

Fit, apt, 404 

—, right, 669 

——, expedient, 372 
——, becoming, 126 
—, to equip, 404 
——, fo suit, 404 
Fitted, 207 

Fix, to fasten, 405 
—, to settle, 405 
—, to determine, 4U 
Fixed, 403 

Flag, 407 
Flagitious, 468 
Flagrant, 468 
Flame, 407 

Fiare, 407 

Flash, 407 

Flat, Zevel, 407 

» wnsipid, 512 
Flatter, 41 
Fiatterer, 407 
Flavour, 734 

Fiaw, 140 
Fleeting, 737 
Fleetness, 648 
Flexible, 408 
Flightiness, 543 
Flimsy, 730 
Flourish, 408 

Flow, to arise, 85 
———, to stream, 409 
Fluctuate, 409 
Fluid, 409 

Flutter, 606 

Foe, 351 

Fetus, 343 

Foible, 492 

Foil, 278 

Folks, 614 

Follow, fo succeed, 410 
, to pursue, 410 
, to wmatate, 410 
Follower, 411 

Folly, 411 

Fond, affectionate, 48 
» amorous, 67 

. indulgent, 504 
Fondle, 164 | 
Food, 411 | 

Fool, 412 

Foolery, 411 
Foolhardy, 412 
Foolish, absurd, 523 
» silly, 697 
Footstep, 560 
Foppish, 402 
Forhear, 14 
Forbid, 412 





























Force, energy, 35% — 
, power, 627 
, violence, 413 
, strain, 721 
, Vv. fo compel, 203 
Forcible, 197 
Forebode, 108 
Forecast, 414 
Forefathers, 413 
Forego, 437 
Foregoing, 73 
Foreign, 377 
Foreigner, 722 
Forerunner, 4\4 
Foresight, 414 
Forest, 415 
Foretel, 415 
Forethought, 414 
Forfeiture, 401 
Forge, v. 521 
Forgetfulness, 419 
Forgive, 415 
Forlorn, 419 
Form, figure, 416 
—, ceremony, 417 
——-r, 10 make, 555 
» to fashion, 417 
» tv compose, 417 
Formal, 418 
Former, 795 
Formerly, 419 
Formidable, 419 
Forsake, 1] 
Forsaken, 419 
Forswear. 420 
Fortify, 723 
Fortitude, 256 
Fortuitous, 420) 
Fortunate, /ucky, 420 
—_——_—, happy, 457 
Fortune, 172 
Forward, onward, 596 
»v. 348 
Foster, 421 
Found, to ground, 421 
, to institute, 514 
Foundation, 422 
Fountain, 715 
Fraction, 672 
Fracture, 672 
Fragile, 422 


























‘Fragrance, 703 


Frail, 422 

Frailty, 492 

Frame, n. 422 

——=—, v. 521 

Frank, 423 

Fraud, 271 

Fray, 647 

Fraudulent, 386 

Freak, 424 

Free, communicative, 203 
> Srank, 423 

» exempt, 426 

——, liberal, 424 

——, familiar, 435 

9 Ms 








Freedom, 426 

Freight, 426. _ 

Frequent, v. 427 

kia tea commonly, 203 
~, often, 594 

Fresh, 582 


Fret, 67 2. 
Fretful, 161 
Friendly, 67 
Friendship, $51 
Frigid, 248 
Fright, 58 
Frighten, 427 
Frightful, 301 
Frivolous, 746 
Frolic, 427 
Front, 379 
Frontier, 144 
Froward, 113 
Frugality, 59 
Fruitful, 396 
Fruition, 353 
Fruitiess, 756 
Frustrate, 278 
Fulfil, 20 execute, 370 
to accomplish, 428 
, to keep, 529 
Fully, 534 
Fulness, 428 
Function, 593 
Funeral, 428 
Furious, 759 
Furnish, 644 i 
Furniture, 444 
Fury, madness, 553 
, anger, 71 
Futile, 746 


Gain, s. 428 

» to get, A32 

, ; to acquire, 26 

Gait, 165 

Gale, 151 

Gall, v. 672 

Gallant, brave, 147 

, 8. 429 

Gambol, 427 

Game, s. 621 

, 20 make game of, 526 

Gamesome,. 621 

Gang, 117 

Gap, 148 

Gape, 429 

Garrulous, 734 - 

Gasp, 606 

Gather, 430 

Gaudy, 693 

Gay, cheerful, 180 
——, showy, 693 

Gaze, 429 

Gender, 430 

General, 430 

Generally, 203 

Generation, age, 430 

, race, ) 
Generous, 132 
Genius, fadent, 516 
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Genius, taste, 735 
Genteel, 430. 
Gentile, 431 
Gentle, tame, 431. 
» meek, 705 
Genuine, 519 
Gesticulation, 30 
Gesture, 30 

Get, 431 

Ghastly, 471 
Ghost, 760 
Ghostly, 713 
Gibe, 676 
Giddiness, 543 
Gift, present, 433 
——, talent, 433 





Give, to grant, 434 





, to afford, 435 

, to present, 435 

Give up, fo deliver, 436 
, to abandon, 437 

Glad, 437 

Gladness, 527 

Glance, look, 548 

» glumpse, 439 

at, 438 

Glare, s. 407 

. v. 689 














'Glaring, 438 


Gleam, 439 

Glide, 702 

Glimmer, 439 

Glimpse, 439 

Glitter, 689 

Globe, cirele, 183 

» ball, 439 

Gioom, 439 

Gloomy, dudl, 334 
——, sullen, 440 

Glory, n. 440 

-, v. 441 

Gloss, 441 

Glossary, 301 

Glow, 402 

Glut, 675 © 

Godlike, 442 

Godly, 442 

Gold, 442. 

Golden, 442 

Good, goodness, 443 

, benefit, 443 

Good-humour, 443 

Good-nature, 443 

Goodness, 443 

Good office, 133 

Goods, merchandize, 202 

——-, furniture, 444 

, possessions, 444 
Govern, 445 
Government, administration, 


445 

















, constitution, 446 
Grace, pial 44fi 
; charm, 446 
Gracetal, eo becoming, 127 
———,, elegant, 447 

Gracious, 447 
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Grand, great, 450 

, noble, 583 
Grandeur, 447 
Grant, to admif, 39. 
, ty give, 434 
Grasp, 537 
Grateful, 17 
Gratification, 353 
Gratify, to indudge, 448 
» to satisfy, 674 
Gratitude, 739 : 
Gratuitous, 448 
Gratuity, 448 
Grave, sertous, 449 

, sober, 704 
,n. 449 
Gravity, 764 . 
Great, darge, 449 

» grand, 450 
Greatness, 700 
Greediness, 119 
Greet, 21 

Grief, 50 
Grievance, 450 
Grieve, 451 

Grieved, 708 

Grim, 471 

Gripe, to lay hold of, 537 
, to press, 630 
Grisly, 471 

Groan, 451 

Gross, coarse, 452 

, total, 452 
Ground, v. 421 

»n. 422 
Group, 93. 
Grow, to become, 123 
» to increase, 500 
Grudge, 556 
Guarantee, 452 
Guard, fence, 395 

, sentinel, 453 
» guardtan, 453° 
» Vv. 453 
Guard against, 454 
Guardian, 453 
Guess, 454 

Guest, 454 

Guide, 537 

Guile, 271 
Guiltless, 455 
Guilty, 259 

Guise, 455 

Gulf, 455 - 

Gush, 409 

Gust, 151 


Habit, custo®, 265 

s guise, 455 

Hail, v. 21 

tallow, 276 

Handsome, 125 

Hanker after, 294 
Happen, 456 — 
Happiness, felicity, 456 
—, welled: 765 
Happy, 497 
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Harangue, 35 : 

Harass, to distress, 327 

» to weary, 764 

arbinger, 414. 

Harbour, s. 457 

, to shelter, 457 

—=, to cherish, 421 

Hard , firm, 458 

——., unfeeling, 459 
—, difficult, 460 

» callous, 458 

Hardened, 458 ; 

Hard-hearted, 460 

Hardihood, 106 

Hardiness, 106 

Hardly, 461 

Hardship, 450 

Hardy, 459 

Harm, evil, 363 

; injury, 510 

Harmless, inoffensive, 753 

Harmony, concurd, 219 

————., melody, 566 

Harsh, 461 

Ilarshness, 27 

Hasten, to accelerate, 461 

» to hurry, 462 

Hastiness, 650 

Hasty, cursory, 265 

an 

Hate, 462 

Hateful, 463 

Hatred, aversion, 107 

. enmity, 463 

Have, 464 

Haven, 447 

H aughtiness, disdain, 464 

» pride, 634 


























Haughty, 464 
Haul, 333 
Haunt, 427 
Hazard, perit/, 267 
————ay chance, 173 

» Vv. 465 

Head, 181 
Headstrong, 589 

Heady, 589 

Heal, 263 7 
Healthy, wholesome, 465 

, sound, 710 
Heap, 466 

Hear, 466 

{learken, fo overhear, 466 
——-———, to attend, 103 © 
Hearsay, 387 

Hearty, 466 

Heat, 402 

Heathen, 43r- | 
leave, to (ift, 542 

> to swell, 467 
Heavenly, ce/estial, 169 | 
———_—, godlike, 442 
Heaviness, gloom, 439 
————-, weight, 764 | 
Heavy, dull, 467 

» weighty, 467 
Heed, v. 102 














INDEX 


Heed, s. 468 

Heedless, 581 
Heighten, 465 
Heinous, 468 

Help, 469 © 

Heresy, 471 

Heretic, 470 

Hesitate, to demur, 284 
» to stammer, 47] 
. to scruple, 677 
Hesitation, 285 | 
Heterodoxy, 471 
Hidden, 678 

Hide, to conceal, 214 

» to cover, 253 

. skin, 700 
Hideous, 471 

High, tal/, 42 

» haughty, 464 
High-minded, 464 
High-sounding, 551 
Hilarity, 570 

Hind, 255 

Hinder, to prevent, 472 
» to stop, 473 

’ 0 retard, 66€ 
Hint, to allude, 62 

» to suggest, 473 
Hire, 62 

Hireling, 474 

Hit, 124 


























_ Hoard, 745 


Hoist, 542 

Hold, fo contain, 235 
——, to keep, 474 
-——, to occupy, 473 

. to support, 476 
Holiday, 392 
Holiness, 477 
Hollow, 477 

floly, pious, 477 

, sacred, 478 
Homage, 479 
Honest, equitable, 383 
» sincere, 698 
Honesty, integrity, 479 
, honour, 480 
Honour, honesty, 480 
———, glory, 440 

, dignity, 481 
» v. 480 
Hope, 481 

Hopeless, 295 
Horrible, 391 
Horrid, 391 

Host, 86 

Hostile, 43. . 
Hostility, 363 

Hot, 482 

House, 387. 
However, 482 




















Hue, 198 


Hug, 187 
Huge, 354 


. Human, 483 
Humane, 483 


Humanity, 134 


Humble, fo abase 2 7 
, to humiliate, 484 
————, lowly, 483 

-, modest, 483 | 
Humiliate, 484 
Humidity, 573 

Humor, temper, 484 

» Caprice, 485; wit, 767 
Humor, to indulge, 448 

, to qualify, 647 
Humorons, 485 
Humorsome, 485 

Hunt, 486 

Hiurl, 166 

Hurricane, 151 

Flurry, 462 

Hurt, mnjury, 510 

, disadvantage, 309 
——, sorry, 708 

Hurtful, 486 
Husbandman, 390 
Husbandry, 262 
llypocrite, 486 . 

















Idea, thought, 486 


——, perception, 615 


Ideal, 487 
Idiom, 533 
Idiot, 412 
Idle, Jazy, 487 

—, leisure, 488 
» vein, 488 
Ignominy, 505 
Ignorant, 488 
Lil, s. 363 
—, badly, 116 
Illiterate, 488 
illuminate, 489 
I}lumine, 489 
Illusion, 386, 771 
Illustrate, 374 
Illustrious, distinguished, 25 
—_—_—_—,, famous, 383 
Ill-will, 463 
Image, 544 
Imaginary, 487 
Imagination, fancy, 389 
—_—_—-——-, idea, 486 
imagine, to conceive, 80 
~, to think, 741 
Imbecility, 270 | 
Imbibe, 14 
Imitate, to fol/ow, 410 | 
» to copy, 489 | 
» to mimick, 490 
Immaterial, unimportar.t,752 
—___——-, incorporeal, 500 
immediately, 308 | 
Immense, 354 
Imminent, 490 
Immoderate, 368 _ 
Immodest, indecent, 502 
—_—_—_—., impudent, 490 
Immunity, 636 
Impair, 490 
Impart, 204. 
impassable, 493 














Impeach, 23 
Impede, 472 
Impediment, 306 
Inipel, to actuate, 33, 771. 
——, to encourage, 347 
Impending, 490 
liuperative, 201 
Iniperfection, defect, 491 
—_—-———-, weakness, 492 
Imperious, commanding, 201 
imperious, forddy, 492 
Impertinent, 492 | 
kmpervious, 493 — 
Impetuous, 759 
impious, 524 
Implacable, 493 
Implant, 494 
Implicate, 494 
Implore, 128 
Imply, to denote, 285 
» to signify, 695 
Import, 695 
Importance, 495 
Importunate, 630 
Importunity, 706 
Impose upon, 272 
Impost, 735 — 
Impostor, 272 
Imprecation, £56 
Impress, 495 
Impression, 558 
Imprint, 495 
Imprisonment, 222 
Improve, 66 
improvement, 640 
impudence, 98 E . 
Im pudent, immodest, 490 
» impertinent, 492 

Impugn, 495 
impute, 89 
Inability, 496 
Inaccessib:e, 493 
Inactive, 496 
Inadequate, 497 
Inadvertency, 497 
Inanimate, 541] 
{nanity, 755 
Inattention, 497 
Inattentive, 581 
Inborn, 509 
Inbred. 509 
Incapable, 497 
Incessantly, 498 ~ 
Incident, circumstance, 184 
» event, 362 
Incidental, 19 
Incite, to encourage, 347 
» to excite, 369 
Inclination, attachment, 99 

» bent, 135 

» disposition, 324 
—— , tendency, 498 
Incline, 538 
Incloge, to ctrcumscribe, 184 
» to include, 499 
Include, to inclose, 499 
» fo comprise, 213 
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Incoherent, 499 
Incongruous, 495 
Incompetent, 497 
Inconsiderable, 752 
Inconsistent, 499 
Inconstant, 175 
Incontiovertible, 504 
Inconvenience, v. 499 
Incorporeal, 500 
In course, 579 
Increase, to en/arye,;313 
> £0 grow, 500 
»n. 501 
Incredulity, 750 
Inculcate, 494 
Incursion, 520 
Indebted, 501 
Indecent, 502 
Indelicate, 502 
Indicate, 690 
Indication, 558 
Indifference, 502 
Indifferent, 502 
Indigence, 626 
Indigenous, 578 
Indignation, 70 
Indignity, 503 
Indiscriminate, 641 
Indisposition, 694 
Indisputable, 504 
Indistinct, 503 
Individual, 609 
Indolent, idle, 487 
—_—_——— , supine, 503 
Indubitable, 504 
Induce, 33 — 
Indulge, to foster, 421 
, to gratify, 448 
Indulgent, 504 
Industrious, 31 
Ineffable, 753 
Ineffectual, 756 
Inequality, 320 
Inert, 496 
Inexorable, 494 
Inexpressible, 753 
Infamous, 504 
Infamy, 505 
Infantine, 181 
Infatuation, 519 
Infection, 234 
Inference, 218 
Inferior, secondary, 678 
, subject, 727 
Infidelity, 750 
Infinite, 146 
Infirm, 763 
Infirmity, 270 
Influence, credit, 258 

, authority, 505 
Inform, ¢o make known, 506 
; fo instruct, 506 
Informant, 507 
Information, 507 
Informer, 507 
Infraction, 508 
Infringe, to encroach, 349 
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Infringe, fo molate, 508 
lnfringement, 508 
Infuse, 494 

Ingenious, 509 
Ingenuity, 508 
Ingenuous, ingenious, 509 
-————, frank, 423 
Ingraft, 494 
Ingratiate, 512 

Ingulf, 14 

Inhabit, 5 

Inherent, 509 
Inhuman, 260 
Inimical, 43 
Iniquitous, 766 
Injunction, 200 
Injure, 490 ~ 

Injury, damage, 510 

» disadvantage, 309 
» injustice, 510 
Injustice, 510 

Innate, 509 

Inner, %23 

Inoffensy“¢, 753 
Tnordinate, 523 
Inguire, 91 

Inquiry, 365 
Inquisitive, 264 
Inroad, 520 

Insanity, 290 
Inscrutable, 753 
Insensibility, 502 
Insensible, 459 

Inside, 511 

Insidious, 511 

Insight, 511 
Insignificant, 752 
Insinuate, to hint, 473 

» 0 imgratiate, 512 
Insinuation, 512 
Insipid, 512 

Insist, 513 

Insnare, 513 

Insolent, 492 
Insolvency, 513 
Inspection, insight, 511 
» oversight, 514 
Inspire, 72 

Instance, 367 

instant, 514 
Instantaneously, 308 
Instantly, 308 
Instigate, 347 

Instil, 494 

Institute, 514 
Instruct, 506 
Instruction, advice, 45 
, education, 34) 
Instrument, 815 
Insufficient, 497 
Insult, affront, 51 

» indignity, 503 
Insuperable, 522 
Insurmountable, 522 
Insurrection, $15 
Integral, 765 
Integrity, 479 - 


3 EQ 
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Intellect, gentus, 516 
; understanding, 751 
Intellectual, 567 





Intelligence, information, 507 





——, understanding, 
751 

Intelligent, 568 

Intemperate, excessive, 368 

» trregular, 523 





Intend, 292 
Intense, 516 
Intent, 516 
Intercede, 516 
Interchange, 517 
Intercourse, 517 
Interdict, 412 
Interest, 518 
Interfere, 516 — 
Interior, 511, 523 
Interloper, 520 
Intermeddle, 516 
Intermediate, 518 
Interment, 153 
Intermission, 171 
Intermit, 728 
Internal, 523 
Interpose, 516 
Inter position, 518 
Interpret, 373 
Interrogate, 91 
Interrupt, 329 
Interval, 518 
Intervening, 518 
Intervention, 518 
Interview, 565 
Intimacy, 25 
Intimate, v. 473 
Intimidate, 427 
Intoxication, 519 
Intrepid, 143 
Intricacy, 211 
Intrinsic, 519 
Introduce, 519 
Introductory, 633 
Intrude, to encroach, 349 
» to obtrude, 520 
Intruder, 520 
Invade, 349 
Invalid, 520 
Invalidate, 763 
Invasion, 520 
Invective, 17 
Inveigh, 275 
Inveigle, 513 
Invent, to contrive, 244 
» to find out, 400 
» to feign, 521 
Invert, 603 
Invest, 522. & 
Investigation, 365 
Invidious, 522 
Invigorate, 723 
Invincible, 522 
Invite, to attract, 104 
. 3 fo call, 159 
Inundate, 6093 — 
Invoive, 494 © 
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lnuward, 523 

Ire, 70 

irksome, 747 

Irony, ridicule, 669 
, wil, 767 
Irrational, 523 
frrelragable, 504 
Irreguiar, 523 
Irreligious, 524 
Irreproachable, 140 
Irritate, 52 
Irruption, 520 
Issue, effect, 228 

» Offspring, 594 
» to emerge, 670 
» to arise, 85 














Jade, 764 

Jangle, 525 

Jar, v. 525 

Jaunt, 369 

Jealousy, 525 

Jeer, 676 

Jest, 526 

Jilt, 249 

Jocose, 380 

Jocular, 380 

Jocund, 547 

Join, 34 

Joke, 526 

Jollity, 570 

Joviality, 570 

Journey, 526 

Joy, pleasure, 622 

—=, gladness, 627 

Joyful, 437 

Judge, 527 

Judgment, discernment, 311 

» discretion, 527 

-, decision, 274 

, sense, 682 

Juice, 545 

Just, 669 

Justice, 528 

Justify, 76 

Justness, 529 

Juvenile, 770 


Se amaeamd 





Keen, acute, 33 

» sharp, 688 

Keep, to hold, 472 

» to preserve, 529 

» to observe, 529 

Keeping, 529 

Kill, 530 

Kind, affecttonate, 48 

> gracious, 447 

9 species, 530 . 

Kindness, civility, 133 

—_—__—., benevolence, 134 

Kindred, relationshep, 531 
, relation, 658 

Kingdom, 344 7 

Kingly, 672 

Kinsman, 658 

Knavish, 314 

Know. 531 | 




















Knowledge, 531 
Known, to make, 506 


Labour, 769 

» Vv. 532 

Laborious, 31 

Labyrinth, 532 

Lack, 762 

Lading, 426 

Lag, 545 

Lament, to complain, 208 

» to bewal, 137 

, to deplore, 286 

, to grieve, 451 

Land, 533 

Landscape, 758 

Language, 933 

Languid, 382 

Languish, 407 

Large, great, 449 

—— , wide, 334 

Largely, 334 

Lassitude, 391 

Last, 534 

Lasting, 335 

Lastly, 535 

Latent, 678 

Latest, 534 

Laudable, 538 

Laugh at, 535 

Laughable, $36 

Lavish, 378 

Law, 564 

Lawful, 536 

Lax, 549 | 

Lay hold of, 53 

Lay, to put, 646 

—, to hie, 541 

Lazy, «dle, 487 

» tractive, 496 

Lead, 537 

Leader, 181 

League, 60 

Lean, adj. 538 

»V. 938 

Learning, knowledge, 531 ° 
, 4terature, 54) 

Leave, n. 539 

» to quit, 539 

, to suffer, 540 

» to take leave, 539 

Leave off, to cease, 168 
» to desist, 294 

Leavings, 540 

Legal, 536 

Legitimate, 536 

Leisure, 488 — 

Lenity, 191 

Lessen, 4 

Let, 540 

Lethargic, 701 

Letter, character, 175 

» episile, 540 

Letters, 54] 7 

Level, even, 362. 

, flat, 407 

Level at, 57 



































Levity, 543 
Lexicon, 301 
Liable, 726 
Liberal, beneficent, 132 
, free, 424 

Liberate, 425 
Liberty, freedum, 426 
» feave, 539 
Licence, 539 
Licentious, 549 
Licit, 536 | 
Lie, falsehood, 754 
—-, to lie down, 541 
Life, 73 
Lifeless, 541 
Lift, to hoist, 542 
—, to raise, 512 
Lightness, case, 338 
———_——, levity, 543 
Like, 357 

iikeness, resemblance, 544 
————, picture, 544 
Likewise, 64 : 
Limb, 566 
Limit, fo bound. 145 

» to fiz, 406 
> extent, 544 

, term, 738 
Limited, 402 
Lineage, 387 
Linger, 545 
Liquid, fluid, 409 
juice, 545 
Liquor, 545 
List, 355 
Listen, 103 
Listless, 503 
Literature, 541 

Little, 546 
Live, 371 
Livelihood, 546 
Lively, 547 
Living, divelihood, 546 
, benefice, 547 
Load, freight. 426 
, weight, 765 
» v. 193 

Loath, 5 

Loathing, 314 
‘Lodge. 457 

Lodgings, 547 
Loftiness, 634 

Lofty, 472 
_Loiter, 545 

Lonely, 64 

Long for, 294 

Look, air, 58 

——-, glance, 548 
, to see, 548 
, to appear, 546 
Looker-on, 549 

Look for, 760 
Loose, vague, 549 
» slack, 700 
Loquacious, 734 
Lordly, 492 | 
Lord’s Supper, 550 
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Lose, $50 

Loss, 551 

Lot, 295 

Loud, 551 

Love, affection, 47 
» friendship, 551 = 
Lovely, 66 
Lover, 552 
Loving, 67 

Low, humble, 483 
» mean, 552 
Lower, 655 
Lowly, 483 
Lucky, 420 
Lucid, 189 
Lucre, 428 
Ludicrous, 536 
Lunacy, 290 








. Lustre, 152 


Lusty, 250 
Luxuriant, 378 


Madness, derangement, 290 
—— , phrenzy, 553 

Magisterial, 553 

Magnificence, grandeur, 447 

—_——__———, pomp, 554 

Magnitude, 700 

Majestic, 553 

Maim, 575 

Main, 180 





Maintain, to assert, 95 





——, to hold, 476 
» to support, 731 
Maintenance, 546 





“Make, 555 


Make game, 526 

Make known, 506 

Malady, 318 

Malediction, 556 

Malefactor, 259 

Malevolent, 556 

Malice, 556 

Malicious, 556 

Malignant, 556 

Manage, to concert, 217 
» to conduct, 220 

Management, tare, 163 

» economy, 591 

Manful, 557 

Mangle, 575 

Mania, 290 

Manifest, adj. 77 

» to discover, 312 

» to prove, 613 

Manly, 557 

Manner, air, 58 

> custom, 265 

» way, 763 

Manners, 557 

Margin, 144 

Marine, 537 

Mariner, 677 

Maritime, 537 

Mark, print, 558 

, sign, 538 

—— , trace, 560 
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Mark, badge, 56- 

—— , butt, 562 

» to note, 562 

, t0 point out, 690 

Marriage, wedding, 562 
» matrimony, 5E3 

Martial, 563 

Marvel, 768 

Mask, 192 | 

Massacre, 164 

Massive, 153 

Master, 625 

Material, 250 

Materials, 564 

Matrimony, 563 

Matter, 564 

Mature, 670 

Maxim, axiom, 114 

» rule, 564 

May, 161 

Maze, 532 

Meagre, 538 

Mean, base, 120 

, common, 202 

» dow, 952 

—— , pitiful, 565 

—— , medium, 565 

» Vv. 292 

Meaning, 695 

Mechanic, 89 

Mediate, v. 516 

Mediocrity, 571 

Meditate, 237 

Medium, 565 

Medley, difference, 303 

» mixture, 571 

Meek, 705 

Meet, 404 

Meeting, assembly, 93 

» interview, 565 

Melody, 566 

Member, 566 

Memoirs, 70 

Memorable, 694 

Memorial, 573 

Memory, 566 

Menace, 742 

Mend, 66 

Menial, 686 

Mental, 567 

Mention, v. 770 

Mercantile, 568 

Mercenary, 474, 757 

Merchandize, 202 

Merciful, 447 

Merciless, 460 

Mercy, clemency, 191 

, pity, OLY 

Mere, 120 

Merit, 291 

Merriment, 570 

Merry, cheerful, 186 , 

» lively, 547 

Message, 568 

Messenger, 414 

Metamorphose, 74 

Metaphor, 398 
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Method, .der, 398 

, system, 733 

, manner, 763 
Mien, 58 

Mighty, 628 

Mild, 705 

Military, 563 

Mimic, 490 

Mind, 708 

» v. 102 

Mindful, 568 

Mingle, 570 

Minister, clergyman, 191 
, agent, 569 

> v. 569 

Minute, adj. 185 
Miracle, 768 

Mirth, fes/ivity, 397 
——, gladness, 527 
—— , merriment, 570 
Miscarriage, 382 
Miscellany, 571 
Mischance, 156 
Mischief, misfortune, 363 
—_———, injury, 510 
Misconstrue, 570 
Misdeed, 591 
Misdemeanour, offence, 591 
» crime, 258 
Miserable, 752 

Miserly, 105 
Misfortune, evi/, 363 
————— , calamity, 156 
Mishap, 156 

Misinter pret, 570 

Miss, v. 550 

Mistake, 358 

Misuse, 17 

Mitigate, 59 

Mix, 570 

Misture, 571 

Moan, v. 451 

Mob, 614 

Mobilhty, 614 

Mock, to deride, 290 

, to imitate, 490 
Mode, 763 

Model, 248 

Moderation, mediocrity, 571 
—_—_—__———, modesty, 57} 
Modern, 582 

Modest, Aumb/e, 483 

» bashful, 571 
Modesty, 571 

Moisture, 573 

Molest, to trouble, 747 

. to inconventence, 499 
Moment, importance, 495 
——_——., instant, 514 
Monarch, 635 
Monastery, 193 

Money, 573 

Monster, 768 
Monstrous; 354 

. Monument, 573 

Mood, 484 

Morals, 557 
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Morbid, 693 
Moreover, 136 
Morose, 440 

Mortal, 268 
Mortification, 758 
Motion, 574 

Motive, cause, 167 

. principle, 639 
Mould, v. 417 
Mount, v. 84 
Mourn, 451 

Mournfal, 574 

Move, 720 

Moveables, 444 
Movement, 574 
Moving, 574 

Mulct, 401 

Multitude, 575 
Munificent, 132 
Murder, v. 530 
Murmur, 209 

Muse, to contemplate, 237 
, to think, 741 
Muster, 92 

Mutable, 175 

Mute, 696 

Mutilate, 575 
Mutinous, 748 
Mutual, 575 
Mysterious, dark, 267 
———, sscret, 678 
——————— , mystic, 376 
Mystic, 576 








Naked, 119 
Name, appellation, 576 
» reputation, 577 
» to call, 976 
» to style, 577 
~, to nominate, 977 
Nap, 701 
Narration, 658 
Narrative, 658 

3 account, 22 
Narrow, coniracted, 243 

, strait, 723 

Natal, 578 
Nation, 613 ~ 
Native, intrinsic, 519 
, natal, 578 
» natural, 578 
Natural, 578 
Naturally, 379 
Naval, 557 
Nautical, 557 
Nausea, 314 
Near, 194 
Necessaries, 580 
Necessary, 579 
Necessitate, 205 
Necessities, 580 























Necessity, occasion, 589 


» need, §80 
Need, v. 762 
—— , poverty, 626 
—— , necessity, 580 
Needful, 580 


Needy, 580 

Nefari us, 766 © 

Neglect, to disregard, 324 
, fo omit, 980 

Negligent, 581 

Negotiate, 581 

Neighbourhood, 58? 

Nevertheless, 482 

New, 582 

News, 583 

Nice, exact, 364 

» fine, 400 

Niggardly, avariqous, 10° 

——__—_——, saving, 590 

Nigh, 194 | 


Nightly, 583 

Nimble, 31 

Noble, 583 

Nocturnal, 583 

Noise, 584 

Noisome, 486 

Noisy, 551 
Nomenclature, 301 
Nominate, 584 
Nonconformist, 470 
Note, mark, 558 

» remark, 659 

» V. 562 

Noted, distinguished, 325 
» notoricus, 585 
Notice, information, 09 
» to altend to, \t)2 
, to mention, 770 
» to mark, 562 

» to remark, 585 
Notion, conception, 216 

» idea, 616 

» openion, 597 
Notorious, 585 
Notwithstanding, 482 
Novel, s. 379 

» fresh, 432 

» new, S82 
Nourish, 585 

Noxious, 486 

Numb, 586 

Number, y. 653 
Numeral, 586 
Numerical, 586 
Nuptials, 562 

Nurture, 585 






































Obdurate, 458 


‘Obedient, dutiful, 336 


————,, submissve, 58 
Object, aim, 56 
» subject, 587 

> v. 587 

Object to, 400 
Objection, demer, 285 
—————, difficulty, 597 
Oblation, 593° 0 








- Obligation, 336 


Oblige, to dixd, 133 

, to compel, 203 | 
Obliged, 501 —- : 
Obliging, 187 ._ | 





Obliterate, 141 
Oblivion, 415 

Oblong, 588 

Obloquy, 662 
Obnoxious, offensive, 588 
——, liabie, 726 
Obscure, adj. 267 
————,, v. 340 
Obsequies, 428 
Obsequious, 586 - 
Observance, form, 417 











Observant, 568 


Observation, observance, 588 


—_—_————., remark, 659 
Observe, to keep, 529 

—, to watch, 588 * 
———-, to see, 680 | 
Observer, 549 
Obsolete, 594 
Obstacle, 306 
Obstinate, 589. 
Obstruct, 472 
Obtain, to acquire. 26 

» fo get, 432 
Obtrude, 520 

Obviate, 632 

Obvious, 77 

Occasion, v. 167 
————, opportunity, 589 
—_———., necessity, 589 
Occasional, 590 

Occult, 678 

Occupancy, 590 
Occupation, occupancy, 590 
——., business, 154 
Occupy, 475 

Occurrence, 362 

Odd, particular, 608 

, uneven, 590 

-Odious, 463 

Odour, 703 

C£conomical, 590- 
(Economy, frugality, 591 

, management, 591 
Of course, 579 

Offence, 591 

Offend, 321 

Offender, 592 

Offending, 592 

Offensive, offending, 592 
——, obnoxious, 588 
Offer, fo give, 435 

» 10 tender, 592 
Offering, 593 
Office, business, 155 
——-, place, 593 

~, service, 133 
Officious, 32 

Offspring, 594 

Often, 594 

Old, aged, 342 

——~, ancient, 594 

Olde’, senior, 682 
Old-fashioned, 594 
Old-times, 419 

Omen, 595 
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» observation, 588 
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Omit, 580 

On one’s guard, 111 
One, 596 

Only, 596 

Onset, 100 

Onward, 596 

Opake, 596 

Open, candid, 161 

» frank, 423 
Opening, 596 
Operate, 28 
Operation, work, 776 
Opinionated, 597 
Opiniative, 597 
Opinion, 597 
Opponent, 351 
Opportunity, 589 
Oppo.e, to combat, 198 
—, to contradict. 243 
» to object, 587 
—, ¢o resist, 598 
Opposite, 43 
Opprobrium, 505 
Oppugn, 224 

Option, 598 
Opulence, 668 

Oral, 757 

Oration, 35 

Oratory, 343 

Orb, 183 

Ordain, 79 

Order, to appoint, 79 
, to place, 620 

, class, 188 

, command, 200 
—-, direction, 308 
——-, method, 598 

» succession, 729 
Ordinary, 202 

Orifice, 599 

Origin, 600 

Original, s. 600 
———~, adj. 635 
Ostensible, 198 
Ostentation, 692 
Oval, 588 

Over, 10 
Overbalance, 601 
Overbear, 601 
Overbearing, 492 
Overcome, 226 
Overflow, 602 
Overhear, 466 
Overpower, to defeat, 124 
» to overbear, 601 
Overrule, 602 
Overruling, 632 
Overrun, 602 
Overspread, 602 
Oversight, smadvertency, 497 
» inspection, 514 






































“Overthrow, to beat, 124 


——-—~, to overturn, 603 
Overturn, 6063 

Overwhelm, fo overbear, 601 
» to crush, 693 








Outcry, 584 
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Outdo, 367 
Outlines, 700 
Outlive, 603 
Outrage, 51 
Outside, 692 
Outward, 603 
Outweigh, 601 
Own, 24 
Owner, 625 


Pace. 604 

Pacific, 611 

Pacify, 78 

Pagan, 43] 

Pain, 604 

Paint, 605 

Pair, 255 

Palate, 605 

Pale, 605 

Palliate, to ertenuate, 377 

———-, to gloss, 441 

Pallid, 605 

Palpitate, 606 

Panegyric, 346 

Pang, 604 

Pant, 606 

Parable, 606 

Parade, 692 

Parasite, 407 

Pardon, éo excuse, 369 

» to forgive, 415 

Pardonable, 757 

Pare, 612 

Park, 415 

Parliament, 93 

Parsimonious, 105 

Parsimony, 591 

Parson, 191 

Part, division, 606 

~——, piece, 607 

» Vv. 329 

Partake, 607 

Participate, 607 

Particular, ctrcumstantiu/, 
185 








, exact, 364 
singular, 608 
————-, individual, 609 
———-, peculiar, 611 
————-, special, 712 
Particularly, 359 
Partisan, 411 

Partner, 197 
Partnership, 96 

Party, 380 

Passage, 256 
Passionate, 71 

Passive, 616 

Pastime, 69> 

Patch, 607 

Pathetic, 574 

Patience, 609 
Patient, adj. 610 

» invalid, 520 
Pattern, 248, 366 - 
Pauper, 624 

Pause, v. 284 
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Pay, n. 62 

Peace, 610 

Peaceable, 611 

Peaceful, 611 

Peasant, 255 

Peculiar, 611 

Peel, s. 700 

,v. 612 

Peevish, 161 

Pellucid, 612 

Penalty, 401 

Penetrate, 612 

Penetration, discernment. 311 

—————,, acuteness, 613 

Penitence, 660 

Penman, 769 

Penurious, 590 

Penury, 626 

People, nution, 613 

» populace, 614 

» persons, 614 

Perceive, fo discern, 615 
, to see, 680 

Perception, dea, 615 

» sentiment, 685 

Peremptory, 625 

Perfect, accomplished, 21 

, complete, 210 

Perfidious, 384 

Perforate, 612 

Perforation, 599 

Perform, to effect, 341 

“ . to execute, 370 

Performance, 639 

Performer, 32 

Perfume, 703 

Peril, 267 

Period, sentence, 684 

» time, 752 

Perish, 616 

Perjure, 420 

Permanent, 335 

Permission, 539 

Permit, to admit, 38 

» to consent, 228 

Pernicious, destructive, 297 

» hurtful, 486 

Perpetrate, 616 

Perpetual, 239 

Perplex, to distress, 327 

» to embarrass, 343 

Persevere, 241 

Persist, #: continue, 242 

» to mnetst, 513- 

Persons, 614 

Perspicuity, 190 

Persuade, to exhort, 371 

» to convince, 247 

» to entice, 616 

Persuasion, 2 

Pertinacious, 735 

Perverse, 113 

Pest, 118 

Pestilential, 23¢ 

Petition, 628 

Petty, 746 

Petuiant, 161. 
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Phantom, 760 
Phrase, sentence, 684 
, diction, 301 
Phraseology, 301 
Phrenzy, 553 

Pick, 182 

Picture, Akeness, 544 
» print, 617 
Piece, 607 

Pierce, 612 

Pile, v. 466 

Pillage, 649 

Pillar, 617 

Pinch, 629 

Pine, 407 

Pious, 477 

Pique, 556 

Piteous, doleful, 617 
———, pitiable, 618 
Pitiable, 618 

Pitiful, piteous, 618 

» mean, 565 

» contemptible, 237 
Pity, compassion, 618 
s mercy, 619 
Place, office, 593 

» sttuation, 619 
» spot, 621 

, to dispose, 620 
——-, to put, 646 


























_ Placid, 160 


Plain, apparent, 77 

» even, 362 

» frank, 423 

» sincere, 698 
Plan, 293 

Plausible, 198 

Play, 621 

Player, 32 

Playful, 621 

Plead, 76 

Pleader, 280 
Pleasant, agreeable, 54 
————-, facetious, 3380 
Please, 674 

Pleased, 437 
Pleasing, 54 
Pleasure, comfurt, 200 
———,, joy, 622 
Pledge, deposit, 287 

, earnest, 337 
Plenipotentiary, 65 
Plenitude, 428 
Plenteous, 622 














‘Plentiful, 622 


Phiable, 408 
Pliant, 408 
Plight, 698 
Plot, 199 
Pluck, 333 
Plunder, 649 . 
Plunge, 623 
Point, 57 
Point out, 690 
Poise, 623 
Puison, 623 
Polished, 624 


: Polite, pofished, 624 
-, avid, 186 


, genteel, 430° 








- Politic, 624 


Political, 624 
Pollute, 235 
Pomp, 554 
Pompous, 553 
Ponder, 74] . 
Ponderous, 467 
Poor, 624 
Populace, 614 
Port, 457 
Portend, 108 
Portion, guanti/y, 268 





» part, 606 
Pasition, place, 619 
————-, posture, 624 


» tenet, 738 
Positive, actual, 33 
——————, confident, 221 
————, definite, 281 
—————4,, absolute, 625 
Possess, to have, 464 

» to occupy, 475 
Possessions, 444 
Possessor, 625 
Possible, 626 
Post, 619 
Postpone, 282 
Posture, action, 30 
» position, 624 
Potent, 628 
Potentate, 635 
Poverty, 626 
Pound, v. 149 
Pour, 626 
Power, 627 
Powerful, 628 
Practicable, 626 
Practical, 626 
Practice, 265 
Practise, 370 
Praise, 628 
Praiseworthy, 535 
Prank, 427 
Prate, 115 
Prattle, 115 
Prayer, 628 - 
Precarious, 332 
Precedence, 636 
Precedent, 366 
Preceding, 75 
Precept, command, 200 
» doctrine, 331 
. maxim, 564 
Precinct, 144 
Precious, 756 
Precipitancy, 650 
Precise, 23 
Preclude, 632 
Precursor, 414 
Predicament, 698 
Predict, 415 
Predominant, 632 
Pre-eminence, 636 
Preface, 629 











Prefer, to choose, 18} 
, to advance, 348 
Preferable, 342 
Preference, 636 
Prejudice, dias, 137 
————,, disadvantage, 309 
Preliminary, 633 
Prelude, 629 
Premise, 629 
Premeditation, 414 
Prepare, 404 
Preparatory, 633 
Preponderate, 601 
Prepossession, bias, 137 
» bent, 135 

Preposterous, 523 _ 
Prerogative, 636 
Presage, n. 595 
—_———, v. 108 
Prescribe, ¢o appoint, 79 
————, to dictate, 300 
Prescription, 754 
Present, gz/t, 433 
» to give, 435 
» to introduce, §20 
Preserve, fo keep, 529 
——————-, to save, 675 
Press, 629 
Pressing, 630 
Presume, 629 
Presuming, 630 
Presumption, 86, 770 
Presumptive, 630 
Presumptuous, 630 
Pretence, 631 
Pretend, 394 
Pretend to, 47 
Pretension, claim, 631 
—_—_—_—, pretence, 631 
Pretext, 631 
Pretty, 125 
Prevail upon, 616 
Prevailing, 632 
Prevalent, 632 
Prevaricate, 361 
Prevent, to hinder, 472 
» to anticipate, 632 
» to obviate, 632 
Previous, antecedent, 75 . 
—_—-, preliminary, 633 
Prey, 143 
Price, cost, 252 
, value, 756 
Pride, vanity, 633 
——-~, haughtiness, 634 
Priest, 191 
Primary, 635 
Primitive, 635 
Prince, 635 
Principal, 180 
Principally, 359 
Principle, doctrine, 331 

» motive, 635 
Print, mark, 558 
» engraving, 617 
Prior, 75 
Priority, 636 
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Pristine, 535 
Privacy, 636. 
Privilege, prerogative, 636 
—_————s; right, 670 
Prize, n. 162 

, 757 | 





> Vs 
Probability, 172 
Probity, 479 G3 
Proceed, to advance, 42 
, to arise, 85 
Proceeding, transaction, 
637 


—__—__—-,, process, 637 
Process, 637 
Procession, 638 
Proclaim, to announce, 73 
. to declare, 275 
Proclamation, 276 
Procrastinate, 282 
Procure, ¢o gain, 432 
———-, to provide, 644 
Prodigal, 378 
Prodigious, 354 
Prodigy, 768 
Produce, n. 638 
—_——_—~, to afford, 50 
—_——-, to effect, 34. - 
———, to make, 555 
Product, 638 
Production, produce, 638 
—_—_—_—_——.. nerfurmance, 
639 


Profane, 924 
Profess, 640 
Profession, 155 
Proficiency, 640 
Protit, advantage, 43 
» gain, 428 
Profligate, 640 
Profundity, 296 
Profuse, 378 
Profuseness, 640 
Profusion, 640 
Progenitors, 413 
Progeny, 594 
Prognostic, 595 
Prognosticate, 415 
Progress, proceeding, 637 
-, proficiency, 640 
Progression, 640 
Progressive, 596 
Prohibit, 412 
Project, 293 
Prolific, 396 

Prolix, 306 

Prolong, 282 
Prominent, 641 
Promiscuous, 64) 
Promise, 641 
Promote, 348 
Prompt, ddigert, 307 
, ready, 652 - 
Promulgate, 645 
Proneness, 498 
Pronounce, 755 
Proof, argument, 84 
, evidence, 642 
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Proof, experience, 372 
Prop, 717 
Propagate, 714 
Propensity, 498 
Proper, 669 
Property, goods, 444 
—, guality, 617 
Propitious, avspiceaus, 110 
— —., favourable, 391 
Prophesy, 415 
Proportion, eate, 651 
——, symmetry, 732 
Proportionate, 642 
Proposal, 643 
Propose, to offer, 592 
——_—-, to purpose, 646 
Proposition, proposal, 643 
, sentence, 684 
Proprietor, 626 
Prorogue, 643 
Prosecute, 242 
Proselyte, 246 
Prospect, view, 758 
————, landscape, 7538 
Prosper, 408 
Prosperity, 765 
Prosperous, 4:0 
Protect, to defend, 279 
, to save, 675 
Protest, 48 
Protract, 282 
Prove, to argue, 84 
, fo demonstrate, 613 
Proverb, 114 
Provide, 644 
Providence, 644 
Provident, 164 
Provision, 390 
Provoke, aggravate, 52 
-, to awaken, 111 
» to excite, 369 
Prudence, sudgment, 527 
, providence, 644 
—_—_—_——-, wisdom, 767 
Prudent, 644 
Prudential, 644 
Pry, 645 
Prying, 264 
Publish, to announce, 73 
» to declare, 275 
» to divulge, 649 
Puerile, 770 
Pull, 333 
Punctual, 364 
Punishment, 251 
Purchase, 156 
Pure, 189 . 
Purpose, s. 673 
—_—_—, to design, 292 
—_————,, to propuse, 646 
Pursue, fo follow, 410 
» to continue, 24% 
Push, 646 
Put, 646 





























- Patrefy, 671 


Quake. 687 
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Qualification, 646 
Qualified, 207 
Qualify, to fit; 404 
____—-, to temper, 647 
Quality, fashion, 390 
, property, 647 
Quality of, 390 
Quantity, 268 
Quarrel, difference; 304 
, broil, 647 
Quarter, 328 - 
Query, 645 

Question, s. 648 

, to doubi, 331 
, to ask, 91 
Quickness,-648 
Quiet, v. 78 

-, ease, 337 

, peace, 610 
Quit, 589 

Quiver, v. 687 

Quote, 185 




















Race, course, 256 
——, family, 387 
, generation, 648 
Rack, v. 149 
Radiance, 649 
Radiate, 689 
Rage, anger, 71 
oy madness, 553 
- Raise, to heighten, 468 
——, to lift, 542 
Rally, 290. 
Ramble, n. 369 
-,v. 761 
Rancour, hatred, 463 
——, malice, 556 
Range, to class, 188 
, to wander, 761 
Rank, 188 
Ransom, 655 
Rapacious, 649 
Rapidity, 648 . 
Rapine, 649 
Rapture, 340 
Rare, 650 
Rash, 412 
Rashness, 650 
Rate, proportion, 651 
——, tax, 736 
—, value, 756 
——, v. 360 
Ratio, 651 
Rational, 652 
Ravage, n. 651 

_—, v. 602 
Ravenous, 649 
Ray, gleam, 433 
——, beam, 651 
Raze, 284 
Reach, 376 

















———; apt, 

Real, actual, 33 

, genuine, 519 
Realize, 428 
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Realm, 719 

Reason, argument, 84 

, cause, 167 
__--—., consideration, 230 
—_—_—., sake, 673 
Reasonable, fair, 383 

y rational, 52 
Rebellion, cantwmacy, 245 


. 














Rebound, 652 
Rebuff, 656 

Rebuke, 178 

Recall, 8 

Recant, 8 
Recapitulate, 659 
Recede, 652 
Receipt, 653 
Receive, fo take, 733 
, to admit, 37 
Recent, 582 
Reception, 653 
Reciprocal, 575 
Reciprocity, 517 
Recital, 658 

Recite, 659 

Reckon, to calculate, 157 
. to count, 653 
Reckoning; 22 
Reclaim, 653 
Recline, 653 
Recognise, 654 
Recoil, 652 
Recollection, 566 








Recompense, compensation, 
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Reconcile, 217 
Record, v. 359 

,n. 654 
Recount, 657 
Recover, 654 
Recovery, 699 
Recreation, 69 
Recruit, 654 
Rectify, fo amend,.66 
———, to correct, 251 
Rectitude, 655 
Redeem, 659 
Redress, 655 
Reduce, 655 
Redundancy, 368 
Reel, 717 
Refer, to allude, 62 
——, to relate, 656 
Refined, 624 
Refinement, 261 
Reflect, to consider, 229 
. , to think, 741 
Reflection, 512 
Reform, to amend, 66 
, to correct, 291 
, to reclaim, 653 
,n. 656 
Reformation, 696 
Refractory, 753 
Refrain, 14. 
Refresh, 668 | 

















5 imsurrectton, 513. 


, gratuity, 448 


Refuge, 98 _ 
Refuse, to deny, 286 
———.-, to decline, 656 
n. 334 

Refute, 224 





_ Regal, 671 


Regard, cure, 163. 
, to attend to, 102 
-, to esteem, 360 
———, fo consider, 229 
—_.—., to refer to, 636 
Regardful, 568 
Regardless, 502 
Regimen, 411 

Region, 328 

Register, v. 353 

, record, 654 

, dist, 545 
Regret, 208 

Regulate, to derect, 307 — 
, to govern, 445 
Rehearse, 659 

Reign, 345 

Reject, 656 

Rejoinder, 74 | 
Relate, fo refer, 656 

, to recount, 657 
Relation, recital, 658 

, relative, 658 
Relative, 658 
Relationship, 531 
Relax, 658. 

Relentless, 493 
Reliance, 286 

Relics, 659 

Relief, 655 

Relieve, to alleviate, 60 

, to help, 469 
Religious, 477 
Relinquish, to abandn, - 
, to leave, 539 





























Relish, 734 
Reluctant, 107 
Remain, 24} ° 
Remainder, 664 
Remains, leavings, 539 
, relics, 659 
Remark, 659 
Remarkable, 377 
Remedy, v. 263 

—, p. 263 
Remembrance, 566 
Remembrancer, 573 ~ 
Reminiscence, 566 
Remiss, 581 

Remit, to forgive, 415 
, to relax, 65 
Remnant, 664 
Remonstrate, 374 
Remorse, 660 
Remote, 325 
Remuneration, 206 
Rend, 149 

Renew, 668 
Renovate, 668 | 
Renounce, | 
Renown, 386 











Renowned, 388 
Repair, 654 
Reparation, 664 
Repartee, 666 
Repay, 665 | 
Repeal, 9 
Repeat, 659 
Repel, 656 
Repentance, 660 
Repetition, 661 
Repine, 209 
Reply, 74 
Report, fame, 387 
Repuse, s. 337 
» Vv. 653 
Reprehension, 661 
Representation, 691 
Repress, 661 
Reprieve, 662 
Reprimand, 178 
Reprisal, 665 
Reprvach, discredit. 313 
» contumely, 662 
,v. 139 
Reproachful, 662 
Reprohate, adj. 640 
» Vv. 663 
Reproof, 661 
Reprove, 139, 178 
Repuygnance, 107 
Repugnant, 43 
Reputation, character, 175 
- fame, 386 
——_————-, name, 547 
Repute, 577 
Request, v. 90 
——, n. 628 
Require, 284 
Requisite, 579 
Requital, compeysation, 206 
, retribution, 666 
Rescue, 283 
Research, 365 
Resemblance, 543 
Resentment, 70 
Reservation, 663 
Reserve, n. 663 
—————, v. 663 
Reside, 5 
Residue, 664 
Resign, to abancon, | 
, to give up, 437 
Residue, 664 
Resignation, 609 
Resist, 598 























Resolve, io determine, 298 : 


——_——, /o solve, 708 
Resoiute, 274 
Resolution, 256 
Resort to, 427 
Kesource, 372 
Respect, to esteem, 360 








= , fo honour, 480 
, to refer, 6556 
Respectful, 336 


Respite, saterval, 518 
» reprieve 662 | 
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Response, 74 
Responsible, accountable, 74 
—_—_———-, ‘to be response- 
ble, 452 
Rest, cessation, 171 
» repose, 337 ~- 
, remainder, 664 
» to found, 42) 
» to stand, 718 
Restitution, 664 
Restoration, restitution, 664 
» recovery, 655 
Restore, 665 
Restrain, fo cverce, 196 
———,, repress, 661, T71 
» restrict, 665 

Restraint, 233 
Restrict, 145, 665 
Restriction, 233 
Result, 228 
Retain, io hold, 474 
» to reserve, 664 
Retaliation, 665 
Retard, to delay, 282 
, to kinder, 666 
Retinue, 638 
Retire, 652 
Retirement, 636 
Retort, 666 
Retract, 8 
Retreat, n. 98 
> Vv. 652 
Retribution, 666 
Retrieve, 654 
Retrospect, 666 
Return, fo restore, 665 
» to revert, 667 
Reveal, 645 
Revenge, 106 
Reverberate, 652 
Revere, 40 ; 
Reverence, n. 111 

, to adore, 40 

» fo honour, 480 
Reverie, 333 
Reverse, 603 
Revert, 667 
Review, retrospect, 666 
, revisal, 668 
Revile, 667 
Revisal, 668 
Revision, 668 
Revive, 668 
Revoke, to abjure, 8 
» to abolish, 9 
Revolt, defection, 279 
» msurreciton, 915 
Reward, 206 
Rhetoric, 343 
Riches, 668 
Ridicule, to laugh at, 535 
——_——-, to deride, 290 
————~, n. 669 
Ridiculous, 536 
Right, straight, 721 
. ust, 669 
,n. 670 















































Righteous, 442. 
Rigid, 110 
Rigorous, austere, 110 
—, harsh, 461 
Rim, 144 
Rind, 700 
Ripe, 670 
Rise, n. 600 
» to tssue, 670 
» fo arise, 85 
Risk, 465 
Rite, 417 
Rivalry, 208 
Road, 671 
Roam, 761 
Robbery, 289 
Robust, 725 
Roll, 545 
Romance, 379 
Room, 710 
Rot, 671 
Rotundity, 671 
Rove, 761 
Rough, abrupt, it 
, coarse, 195 
» harsh, 461 
Roundness, 671 
Round, n. 183 
Rouse, 111 
Rout, v. 124 | 
Route, 671 
Royal, 671 
Rub, 672 
Rude, coarse, 195 

» impertinent, 49% 
Rueful, 617 
Rugged, 11 
Ruin, bane, 118 
» destruction, 297 
» downfall, 385 
Ruinous, 297 


























‘Rule, order, 598 





» guide, 454 
——, maxim, 564 
» Vv. 445 
Ruling, 632 
Rumour, 387 
Rupture, 672 
Raral, 672 
Rustic, n. 255 

— , adj. 672 








Sacrament, 550 
Sacred, 478 

Sad, duéi, 334 
—, mournful, 574 
Safe, 673 

Sage, 673 
Sagacious, 673 
Sagacity, 613 
Sailor, 677 
Salary, 62. 

Sake, 673 . 
Salubrious. 465 
Salutary, 465 
Salutation, 673 
Salute, n. 673 
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Salute, v. 21 .. 
Sanction, 254 
Sanctity, 477 
Sane, 710 
Sanguinary, 674 
Sap, v. 674 
Sapient, 673 
Sarcasm, 669 
Satiate, 675 
Satire, ridicule, 66 
—, wit, 767 
Satisfaction, compensalic®, 
206 





P contentment. 


239 

Satisfy, to please, 674 
, to satiate, 675 
Saucy, ‘492 2 
Savage, cruel, 260 
, ferocious, 396 
Save, fo deliver, 283 
» to keep, 529 
, to spare, 679 - 
Saving, 590 
Saunter. 545 
Savour, 734 
Saw, saying, 114 
Say, 711 
Saying, 114 
Scale, v. 84 
Scandal, 313 
ne 04 
Scanty, 120 
Scarce, 650 
Scarcely, 461 
Scarcity, 676 
Scatter, 713 
Scent, 703 
Scheme, 293. 
Schismatic, 470 
Scholar, 676 
School, 676 
Science, 532 
Scoff, 676 
Scope, 738 
Scorn, 236 
Scornful, 238 
Scream, 261 
Screen, 253 
Scribe, 769 — 
Scruple, 677 
Scrupulous, 227 
Scrutinize, 645 
Scrutiny, 365 
Scum, 334 
Scurrilous, 662 
Seal, 677 
Seaman, 677 
Search, n. 365 
+, v. 366, 680 

Season; 742 
_ Seasonable, 743 
Secede, 652 
Seclusion, 636 
Second, v. 678 
» adj. 678 
Secondary, 678 
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Secrecy, 215. 
Secret, clandestine, 187 
, hidden, 678 
Secrete, 214 

, oneself, 12 
Sectarian, 470 
Sectary, 470 

Secular, 679 








. Secure, certain, 170 





, safe, 673 
Security, depstt, 287 
—_—_—,, fence, 395 
» to be security, 
452 


Sedate, 213 

Sediment, 334 

Sedition, 515 

Seditivus, factious, 384 
een CIMUELUUUS, F 20 
Seduce, 63 

Sedulous, 679 

See, to look, 548 


—, to perceive, 680 


Seek, 680 
Seem, 680 
Seemly, 126 
Seize, 537 
Seizure, 162 
Select, v. 182 
Self-conceit, 681 


Self-sufficiency, 681 


Self-will, 681 
Semblance, 692 
Senior, 681 
Sensation, sentiment, 685 
—_———, feeling, 393 
Sense, feetng, 393 
——~, judgment, 682 
—, signification, 695 
Sensibility, 394 
Sensible, to be sensible, 393 

» sensitive, 683 
—_——-,, perceptible, 683. 
Sensitive, 683 
Sensualist, 683 
Sentence, decision, 274 

» period, 684 

————-, v. 684 
Sententious, 685 
Sentient, 683 
Sentiment, sensation, 685 
—————, opinion, 597 
Sentimental, 685 
Sentinel, 453 
Separate, different, 304. 
————, to abstract, 16 
—, to divide, 329 
» to disjoin, 685 
Sepulchre, 449 
Sepclture, 153 
Seque!, 686 
Serene, 160 
Series, cvurse, 686 
, order, 729 
Serious, eager, 336 
» grave, 449 » 
Qarwvant RRA 

















Service, avail, 755 

» benefit, 133 

Servitude, 637 

Set, 646 

Set free, 425 

Settle, to compose, 212 

~, to determine, 406 

——~-—, to establish. 405 

——~-, to limit, 406 

Sever, 685: 

Several, 305 

Severe, austere. 110 

» harsh, 461 

, strict, 724 

Sex, 430 

Shackle, 171 

Shade, 687 

Shadow, 687 

MWUGNA, eu 67 CMEULC, wwe 

, to agitute, 688 

Shallow, 730 

Shame, 314 

Shameless, 490 

Shape, 417 

Share, to divide, 330 

, to purtake, 608 

——-,s. 606 

Sharp, 688 

Shed, v. 626 

Shelter, 98 

, to cover. 253 

» to harbour, 4é 

Shift, 361 

Shine, 689 i 

Shock, 689 a 

Shockiny, 419 

Shoot, 689 

Short, 690 

Shove, 646 

Show, outside 
692 

, exhibition, 69) 

» parade, 692 

to point out, 690 

, to exhibit, 691 

Showy, 693 

Shrewd, 33 

Shriek, 26! 

Shrink, 715 

Shudder, 687 

Shun, 109 

Shut, 194 

Sick, 693 

Sickly, 693 
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Sickness, 694 


Sight, 691 

Sign, mark, 558 

, signal, 694 

Signal, 694 

--————, memorable, 694 | 

Signalize, 694 

Significant, 694 

Signification, 09% . 

Signify, to express, 375 

, to denote, 285 
» to imply, 695 
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Silence, 696 


Silent, 696 

Silly, 697 

Similarity, 543 

Simile, 697 

Similitude, stmile, 697 
—_—_—_——, likeness, 543 
Simple, single, 697 

, silly, 697 
Simulation, 698 

Sin, 258 

Sincere, candid, 161 

» hearty, 466 

» true, 698 
Single, softtary, 707 
——~, one, 596 

, simple, 697 
Singular, sing/e, 697 

» rare, 650 

» particular, 608 
Sink, 386 

Site, 621 

Situation, circumstance, 184 
————, place, 619 

» condition, 698 























Size, 700 
Sketch, v. 283 

» n. 700 
Skilful, 192 

Ski- 700 

Siac., 700 

£" ~-er, 91 
Slant, v.701 
Slav - “87 
Slaughter, n. 164 
, v. 530 





Slay, 530 
Sleep, 701 

Sleepy, 701 
Slender. 740 

Slide, 702 

Slight cursory, 265 
———, slender, 740 
Vv. 324 

Slim, 740 

Slip, 702 

Slope, 701 





- Slothful, 496 


Slow, 702 
Sluggish, 496 
Slumber, 701 
Siv, 262 
Small, 546 
Smear, 702 
Smell. 703 
Smocth, 362 


: Smother, ¢o suppress, 720 





, to suffocate, 729 


* Snatch, 537 
~ Sneer, 676 


Soak, 704 


'- Sober, abstemious, 15 
i any grave, 704 
» Sobriety; 571 


Social, convivial, 247 
, sociable, 704 
Sociable, 704 — 
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Society, association, 96 
» Communi!y, 204 
» fellowship, 395 
, company, 705 
Soft, 705 

Soil, v. 718 

Sojourn, 5 
Soldier-like, 563 

Sole, 707 











Solemn, 449 


Solicit, 128 
Solicitation, 706 
Solicitude, 162 
Solid, frm, 403 

» hard, 458 

, substantial, 728 
Solitary, alone, 64 
~, sole, 707 
—=, desert, 707 
Solve, 708 

Some, 708 

Soon, 708 

Sooth, 59 

Sordid, 565 
Sorrow, 50 














Sorry, 708 


Sort, 530 

Sovereign, 635 

Soul, 708 

Sound, adj. 710 

8.710 

Source, origin, 600 

s spring, 715 

Space, 710 

Spacious, 67 

Spare, afford, 51 

, to save, 675 

Sparing, 590 

Spark, 429 

Sparkle, 689 . 

Speak, to say, 711 

"9 to talk, 711 

——-, to utter, 795 

Special, 712 

Species, 530 

Specific, 712 

Specimen, 248 

Specious,; 67 

Speck, 140 

Spectacle, 691 

Spectator, 549 

Spectre, 760 

Speculation, 739 

Speech, address, 33 

, language, 533 

Speechless, 696 

Speed, v. 461 

Spend, to erhaust, 712 
. to erpend, 7\2 

Sphere, 183 

Spiil, 626 

Spirit, 73 

Spirited, 713 

Spiritual, tncorporea/, 500 

+ ghostly, 713 
Spirituous, 713 
Spite, 556 
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~ Splendour, brightness, 152 


———,, pomp, 554 
Splenetic, 440 
Sphit, 150 

Spoil, 143 
Spontaneously, 766 
Sport, amusement, 69 
» play, 621 

» V. 526 
Sportive, 547, 621] 








Spot, place, 621 


i 





» statn, 140 
Spotless, 140 

Spout, v. 716 

Sprain, 721 

Spread, fo scatter, 713 
, to expand; 714 
, circulate, 714 
Sprightly, cheerfid, 180 
——_——., Aive.u, 547 
Spring, 715 

yarise, 85 

, to start, 715 
Sprinkle, 715 

Sprout, 716 

Spruce, 402 
Spurious, 716 

Spurt, 716 

Spy, 344 

Squander, 712 
Squeamish, 390 
Squeeze, fo break, 149 
———, to press, 629 
Stability, 231 

Stable, 403 

Statf, prop, 717 

, stick, 717 
Stagger, 717 
Stagnate, 718 

Stain, n. 140 

» to colour, 197 

» to sort, 718 
Stammer, 471. 
Stamp, n. 558 

—, v. 677 

Stand, 718 

Standard, 260 

Stare, 429 

Start, 715 

Startle, 715 

State, condition, 698 

» realm, 719 
Station, condition, 219 
, place, 619 
Stately, 553 

Stay, n. 717 

, v. 241 
Steadiness, 231 

Steal away, 12 
Steep, v. 704 

Step, 604 



































Stern, 110 





anes | to fir; 405 
Stifle, to suppress;720 
--—~, to suffocate, 729 - 
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Stigma, 561 | 
Stimulate, 347 
Still, ¥, 78 
Stipend, 62 
Sur, 720 
Stir up, 111 
Stock, 720 
Stop, n. 171 | 
, to check, 179 
, to hinder, 473 
, to stand, 718 
Store, 720 — 
Storm, 151 
Story, anecdote, 69 
, tale, 721 
Stout, 250 
Strain, siress, 72] 
Straight, 721 
Strait, 722 
Strange, 608 
Stranger, 722 
Stratagem, 88 
Stray, 299 
Stream, n. 723 

> v. 409 
Strengthen, 723 
Strenuous, 723 
Stress, strain, 72) 
——-—, emphasis, 724 
Stretch, 376 
Strict, 724 
Stricture,71 
Strife, coriguitan, 725 
——~, discord, 312 
Strike, 124 | | 
Strip, 136 
Strive, to contend, 725 
, fo endeavour, 351 
Stroke, 142 
Stroll, 761 
Strong, cozent, 197 
» firm, 725 
Structure, 340 . 
Struggle, 351 
Stubborn, 589 
Study, 103 
Stupid, 726 
Sturdy, 725 
Stutter, 471 
Style, n. 301 
» Vv. 577 
Suavity, 726 
Subdue, to conquer, 226. 
, to overbear, 601 
» to subject, 728 
Subject, matier, 564 
, object, 587 | 
, liable, 726 
. 'y SU nale, 727 
> v. 728° 
Subjoin, 49 
- Subjugate, 728 
Sublime, 450 
_ Submissive, compliant, 212 
, 3 humble, 483 

————, obedient, 586 
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Submit, 211 
Subordinate, 727 
Suborn, 420 
Subservient, 727 
Subside, 728 
Subsist, 121 
Subsistence, 546 
Substantial, 728 
Substitute, 173 
Subterfuge, 361 
Subtle, 262 
Subtract, 277 
Subvert, 603 
Succeed, 410 
Successful, 420 
Succession, 729 
Successive, 729 
Succinct, 690 
Succour, 469 

Suffer, fo admit, 38 

» to det, 539 

—, to bear, 739 
Sufficient, 354 
Suffocate, 729 
Suffrage, 760 
Suggest, to al/ude, 62 
» to hint, 473 
Suggestion, 300 
Suit, n. 628 

» to agree, 55 

» to fit, 404 
Suitable, becoming, 126 
—, conformable, 223 
» convenient, 245 


























Suitor, 552 
Sullen, 440 
Sully, 718 
Summary, s. 11 

» adj. 690 
Summon, ?o cadd, 159 
————-, fo cite, 186 
Sundry, 305 
Supersede, 602 
Superficial, 730 
Superficies, 730 
Superfluity, 368 © 
Superintendance, 514 
Superiority, 367 
Superscription, 308 
Supine, 503 
Supple, 408 
Supplicate, 128 
Supply, 644 
Support, livelihood, 546 
———~, stay, 717 
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——————, to hold, 476 
———-, second, 678 

, to suffer, 123 
» fo sustain, 731 
Suppose, to concetve, 80 
———-, to think, 741 
Supposition, 225 
Suppositious, 716 








Suppress, to repress, 661 
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Sure, 170 
Surface, 730 
Surge, 762 
Surmise, 225 
Surmount, 226 
Surpass, 367 
Surprize, 768 
Surrender, 436 
Surround, 730 
Survey, retrospect, (66 
» view, 758 
Survive, 603 
Susceptibility, 394 
Suspense, 332 
Suspicion, 328, 525 
Sustain, 731 
Sustenance, 546 
Swain, 255 
Swallow up, 14 
Swarm, 575 
Sway, 505 

Swell, 467 
Swerve, 299 
Swiftness, 648 
Sycopliant, 407. 
Symbol, 398 
Symmetry, 732 
Sympathy, 732 
Symptom, 558 
Synod, 93 
System, 733 





Tacit, 696 

Taciturnity, 696 

Taint, 235 

Take, 733 

-—— heed, 454 

-—- hold of, 537 

leave, 539 

pains, 532 

Tale, novel, 379 

; story, 721 

Talent, faculty, 6 

» gt, A33 

» gensus, 516 

Talk, 711 

Talkative, 734 

Tall, 472 

Tame, 43] i 
Tantalize, to aggravate, 52; 
——_——, to tease, 736 =p 
Tardy, 702 " 
Tarnish, 718 

Tarry, 545 
Tartness, 27 

Task, 769 

Taste, palate, 605 
» flavour, 734 
9 genius, 723 
Taunt, 736 
Tautology, 661 
Tax, duty,735 
» rate, 736 
Teach, 506 — 

Tear, vy, 149 
Tease, 736 — 
Tedious, slow, 702 
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Tedious, weartsome, 764 
Tegument, 734 

Tell, 711 

Temerity, 650 


- Temper, disposition, 323 





» frame, 422 

: humour, 484 

, Vv. 647 
Temperament, frame, 422. 
» femperature, 
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Temperance, 571 
Temperate, 15 
Temperature, 737 
Tempest, 151 
Temple, 737 
Temporal, 679 
Temporary, 737 
Temporizing, 744 
Tempt, fo allure, 63 
» to try, TAS 
Tenacious, 738 
Tendency, inclination, 498 
———., drift, 738 
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~ Tenderness, 134 


Tenet, doctrine, 331 
, position, 73% 
Term, article, 87 
——~, limit, 738 
=a word, 769 
Terminate, to complete, 210 
—————--, to end, 350 
Terrible, formidable, 419 
» terrific, 39] 
Terrific, 391 
Territory, 739 
Terror, 58 
Test, 372 
Testify, 375 
Testimony, 642 
Thankfulness, 739 
Theologian, 339 
Theory, 739 
Therefore, 740 
Thick, 740 
"ain, 740 
‘think, to reflect, 741 
———, to suppose, 741 
“hought, 486. 
: qughtful, 742 
-noug htless, 581] 
‘ireat, 742 
jreatening, 490 
mrifty, 590 
‘arive, 408 | 
hrong, 575 
hrow, 166 
‘Thrust, 646 
Thwart, 598 
Tide, 723 | 
Tidings, 583 
Tie, 138 
Tillage, 262 , 
Time, duration, 335 
—y season, 7 42 
———— 9 period, 743 
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Timely, 743 
Times past, 419 
Timeserving, 744 
Timid,52 
Timorous, 5% 
Tinge, 197 

Tint, 198 

Tire, 764 
Tiresome, 764 
Title, 576 

Toil, 769 

Token, 558 


Tolerate, 38 


Toll, 734 

Tomb, 449 

Tone, 710 

Tongue, 533 

Too, 64 

Tool, 515 

Torment, n. 744 

, 7%. 736 

Torpid, 586 

Torture, 744 

Toss, 687 

Total, gross, 452 

——-—, whole, 765 

Totter, 717 

Touch, 234 

Tour, eircut, 183 

» excursion, 369 

Trace, v. 291 

, n. 560 

Track, 560 

Tract, essay, 360 

———, district, 328 

Tractable, 330 

Trade, business, 155 

, traffic, 744 

Trathic, 744 

Train, 638 

Traitorous, 745 

Tranquillity, 610 

Transact, 581! 

Transaction, 638 

Transcend, 367 

Transcribe, 248 

Transfigure, 745 

Transform, 745 

Transgress, 508 

Transgression, 591 

Transient, 737 | 

Transitory, 737 

Transparent, 612 

Transport, v. 122 - 

—_——, n. 340 

Travel, 526 . 

Treacherous, faithless, 384 
+, insidious, 511 
», traitorous, 745 

Treasonable, 746 

Treasure, v. 745 

Treat, 392 

Treat for, 581 

Treatise, 360 

Treatment, 746 

Tremble, 687 

Trembling, 7:46 














Tremendous, 39] 
Tremor, agitation, 53 

, trembling, 746 
Trepidation, agitation, 53 
—— , trembling, 746 
Trespass, 591 

Trial, attempt, 101 

, experiment, 372 
Tribute, 734 

Trick, n. 88 

—-, v. 368 

Trifling, 746 

Trip, 369 

Trivial, 746 

Troop, 747 

Trouble, to afflict, 50 

» to disturb, 747 
Troubles, 305 
Troublesome, 747 
Truck, 368 

True, 698 














‘Trust, belief, 130 





» hope, 481 
» Vv. 221 
Trusty, 384 
Truth, 747 
Try, 748 
Tug, 333 
Tumble, 385 
Tumid, 748 
Tumult, 156 
Tumultuary, 748 
Tumultuous, tumudtuary, 748 
, turbulent, 718 
Turbulent, 748 
Turgid, 748 
Turn, 166 

to bend, 749 
» to wind, 749 
Twirl, 749 
Twist, 749 
Type, 398 
Tyrannical, 13 














Ultimate, 534 
Umpire, 527 
Unbelief, disbedef, 310 
—, infidelity, 750 
Unblemished, 140 
Unbodied, 500 
Unbounded, 146 
Unceasingly, 498 
Uncertain, 332 
Unconcerned, 502 | 
Unconquerable, 522 
Uncover, 750 - 
Uncovered, 119 
Undaunted,,1 43 
Undeniable, 504 
Under, 750 
Undermine, 674 
Understand, 216 
Understanding, 751 
Undertaking, 102 
Undetermined, 751 
Uneven, 590 
Unfaithful, 384 
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Unfeeling, 423 
Unfold, 752 
Ungovernable, 753 
Unhappy, 752 
‘Uniform, 357 
Unimportant, 752 
Uninterruptedly, 498 
Unite, to add, 34 

, to connect, 226 
Universal, 430 
Unlearned, 488 
Unlettered, 488 
Unless, 753 

Unlike, 305 
Unlimited, 146 
Unmerciful, 460 
Unoffending, 753 
Unquestionable, 504 
Unravel, 752 
Unrelenting, 493 
Unruly, 753 - C8 
Unéearchable, 753 - 





Unsettled, 751 eas a 


Unspeakable, 353° 
Unspotted, 146: - 
Unsteady, 751 
Untoward, 113 
Untruth, 754 
Unutterable, 753 
Unwiilling. 107 
Unworthy, 754 
Upbraid, 139 
Upon, 10 
Uprightness, honesty, 479 
—_—__————--, rectitude, 655 
Uproar, 156 
Urbanity, 726 
Urge, 347 
Urgent, 630 
Usage, custom, 754 
, treatment, 746 
Use, n. 755 
—, v. 346 
Use endeavours, 532 
Usually, 203 
Usurp, 82 
Utility, 42, 755 
Utter, to express, 375 
, to speak, 759 








Vacancy, 755 

Vacant, emply, 346 

. idle, 488 

Vacuity, 755 

Vague, 549 | 
Vain, idle, 488 

, ineffectual, 756 

Valour, 147 *- 

Valuable, 756 

' Value, n. 756 

_v. 757 

Vanish, 310 

Vanity, 633° 

Vanquish, 226 

Variable, 175 — 
Variation, change, 174 

» variety, 757 
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Variety, variation, 757 - 
, afference, 303 
Various, 305 

Varnish, 441 

Vary, to chang aga 173 

. to differ, 30 

Vast, 354 

Vaunt, 441 
Vehement, 759 

Veil, 192 

Velocity, 648 

Venal, 737 

Venerate, 40 

Venial, 757 

Venom, 623 

Venture, 465 - 
Veracity, 747 

Verbal, 757 

Verge, 144 








Versatile, 175 
| -Vestige, 560. 
. Vex, to displease, 321 
> amy to tease, 736 
Vexation, 758 
: Vexatious, 747 
Vice, crime, 258 





» imperfection, 491 


Vicinity, 582 


Vicissitude, 174 
Victor, 227 
Vie, 725 
View, aim, 56 
» prospect, 758 
» v. 548 
Vigilant, 761 
Vigour, 352 
Vile, 120 
Vilify, 667 
Vindicate, to assert, 95 
, to avenge, 106 
——_——, to defend, 279 
Violate, 508 
Violence, 413 
Violent, 759 
Visage, 379 
Visible, 77 
Vision, 760 
Visionary, 356 
Visitant, 454 
Visitor, 454 
Vivacious, 547 
Vivacity, 73 
Vocabulary, 301 
Vocal, 757 
Voice, 760 
Void, 346 
Volatility, 543 
Voluntarily, 766 
Voluntary, 448 
Voluptuary, 683 
Voracious, 649 
Vote, 760 
Vouch, 48 
Voyage, 526 
Vulgar, 202 








Wages, 62 


Wait for, 760 

on, 103 
Wakeful, 761 

Wan, 605 

Wander, to devrate, 299 
» to strodl, 761 
Want, n. 626 

» Vv. 762 

Ware, s. 202 
Warlike, 563 

Warm, 466 

Warmth, 402 











. Warning, 39 


Warrant, 452 

Wary, 168 

Waste, to spend, 712 

——-, to consume, 296 

Watch, to guard, 453 

, tv observe, 588 + 

Watchful, 761 

Water, 677 

Waterman, 677, 762 

Wave, 762 

Waver, 409 

Wavering, 752 

Way, 763 

Weak, 763 | 

Weaken, 763 

Weakness, 492 

Wealth, 668 

Weapons, 86 

Weariness, 391 

Wearisome, 764 

Weary, 764 

Wedding, 562 

Wedlock, 563 - 

Weep, 261 

Weight, importance, 498 

» heaviness, 764 

» burden, 765 

Weighty, 467 

Well-being, 765 

Welcome, 17 

Welfare, 765 

Wheedle, 196 

Whim, 424 

Whimsical, 389 

Whirl, 749 

Whole, a#/, 59 

, entire, 765 

Wholesome, 465 

Wicked, bad, 116 -~ | 

, tniquitous, 766 

Wide, 534 , 

Wiill, v. 766 

Willingly, 766 

Wily, 262 

Win, 26 

Wind, v. 749 

Wisdom, 767 

‘Wish, to desire, 294. 

» to will, 766 

Wit, ingenuity, 508 
—, humour, 767 

Withdraw, 652 

Withstand, 598 

Without intermission, 498 
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Witness, 287 

W oeful, 617 

Wonder, v. 768 

, n. 768 

Wooer, 552 

Word, promise, 641 

> term, 769 

Work, dabour, 769 

» production, 639 
28 
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Worldly, 679 ° 
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Worship, v. 40 
Worth, desert, 291 
, value, 756 
Worthless, 754 
Wrangle, 525 
Wrath, 70 
Wrench, 749 
Wrest, 749 
Wretched, 752 
Wring, 749 
Writer, penman, 769 
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Writer, author, 770 
Writhe, 749 
Wrong, 910 


Yet, 482 

Yield, fo afford, 50 

, tv bear, 122 
——-, to comply, 211 
, to give up, ASE 
Yielding, 212 
Youthful, 770 
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